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PREFACE. 


a i ld 


Tie great development of intercourse between different nations, 
considerable advances in the methods of preparing and serving food, 
and the modern tendency to examine into the principles and 
foundations of things, have not only brought about a large increase 
of books upon Cookery, but perceptible changes in their character. 
_ Of these developments, the present work is an example. 

To the first cause we owe it that the art of Cooking has now 
become to a large extent cosmopolitan. Differences in local products 
and climates will always maintain, to some extent, national 
“schools” of Cookery. But as much of the French caisine has long 
become the common property of civilisation, so an intelligent cook 
is now expected to know something of the best dishes from the 
German, Italian, Indian, and American schools, and docs not 
disdain contributions from even more distant fields. It has been 
said, with truth, that “the most scientific chef who ever served up 
a Parisian banquet could probably learn something new from the 
ignorant savage, who chews strange herbs to help him to digest the 
meat which his intellect has not sufficiently expanded to enable him 
to cook.” Modern Cookery draws both viands and methods from 
all countries. 

Especially is the fact now realised that prinetp/es are more 
important than details. Vegetables are now “ put on” in cold, and 


now in boiling water: how much more is known when the why 
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is understood, than if only some venerable tradition be blindly 
obeyed. We see this more clearly when animal food is in question ; 
for this, too, needs similar variety of treatment, and for lack of such 
knowledge of the principle involved, is often half wasted. Again, 
when by common consent certain articles of food are usually eatep 
together, there is almost always good reason for it ; which, if rightly 
understood, is a hint for or against other combinations. A real 
principle is thus fruitful of suggestion or application ; and one good 
recipe is, to an intelligent cook, a guide to many more. There is no 
need to tell such an one how other materials may be used in the 
same way, nor how the recipe may be claborated for some special 
occasion, or simplified for economy or for lack of some ingredient ; 
while another cook, good in a way, will have no idea whatever of 
departing from what is in the book. 

Such a grasp of principles will, however, not only tell upon the 
digestibility and variety of our daily food, but has a direct bearing 
upon that economy which should always be studied, and must be 
studied in many cases from sheer necessity. It is still true that 
an average French housekeeper would half keep a small family upon 
what an average English one wastes entirely. In many households 
things are much and happily changed in this respect ; but in many 
others the cook has still tu be taught—if indeed the mistress herself 
knows—low to convert unconsidered trifles and remnants into 
nourishing and inviting dislies. 

For the influence of appearance upon appetite, again, is a point 
much better understood now than formerly. Dishes are expected to 
look tempting, as well as to please the palate. Such subtle connection 
between different senses becomes all the more important when 


appetite has become uncertain, or when diet has to be restricted on 
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account of disease. But it always has to do with perfect enjoyment 
of the simplest meal, and must therefore receive marked attention in 
any Cookery Book abreast of modern knowledge and ideas. 

The present work has been written with conscicntious endeavour 
tg supply the above requirements, at small cost, and so arranged as 
to give the greatest facility for consultation. The arrangement, it 1s 
hoped, will speak for itself, as also must the performance: here it is 
ouly attempted to indicate those points which must distinguish any 
household treatise upon the Culinary Art, that shall meet the 


growing demands of the present day. 


LronarbD GRUNENFELDER, 
Chef, Grand Hotel, London, 
(Formerly Chef of the Iteform Clud.) 
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INTRODUCTORY. 
era 

A worp should be said as to the proper use of this hook, and 
especially to the more inexperienced reader of it. Begin at the 
right end. Encounter the lesser difficulties first, and so climb the 
culinary ladder step by step. Let study and practical work go hand 
in hand ; but strive always to grasp the real essence of the particular 
recipe, and the principles involved in preparing it. To attenspt 
suddenly some elaborate dish, without having gone over this pre- 
liminary gronnd, is to sum up the result in failure. Make and bake 
a plain loaf, before attempting a rich cake. Try to send a boiled 
potato to table in perfect condition, before dealing with “dressed ” 
vegetables, Learn to regulate the heat of the oven in cooking simple 
puddings, pies, and joints, before attempting puff pastry and sovslés; 
and leave elaborate “made dishes” alone, until the sauces or gravies 
on which they largely depend have been mastered. In this way 
failures will be trivial and rare, and even these full of instruction ; 
while every successful dish, however simple, will lead many steps 
onward towards more complicated triumphs of the Culinary Art. 

The Author has given the approximate cost of recipes wherever 
such can be reasonably stated, which is in the majority of cases ; no 
truly practical treatise can state the cost in all. Wherever the 
approximate cost is not given, it is either because such is almost s2/ 
beside that of remnants used up in the dish, or because it depends 
upon ingredients the cost of which is highly variable. It 1s, however, 
to be borne in mind that in all recipes into which stock enters, in 
part or as the foundation, the cost is given exclusive of it. The 
reason for this is that very often the stock may cost practically 
nothing at all; while, if it is made from fresh meat purchased, the 
price of this can be easily added. Unless tlis is remembered, some 
figures may seem rather wide of the mark. 

The Author also desires to acknowledge her indebtedness to 
Messrs. Jones Brothers, of Down Street, W., for permission to 
reproduce in this work a selection from those Moulds, for various 
purposes, which they manufacture in such immense variety. ‘The 
illustrations of moulds, &c., scattered through the following pages 
include several registered designs, and for a few of them her thanks 


are also due to other firms, 
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KITCHEN PROCESSES. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


WE commence this work with a description of the cardinal processes of 
cookery, chiefly in their relation to animal food. Many details, as applied 
to various articles of diet, will be given under their respective hieadinon: 
but we ask especial attention not only to the following paragraphs, but 
also to the introductory portions of all suecceding chapters. They em- 
body those general hints which simplify recipes, and which cannot be 
given in them, save by much repetition. 

No deviation from the principles enforced in the following pages 
should or need be made, however much the approximate time laid down 
for the cooking may vary according to the nature of the stove or other 
apparatus. For instance, everyone who has had any experience in cook- 
ing, knows how much ovens vary, and this is but a type of a thousand 
and one probable departures from any one precise standard. To be able 
to cope with such difficulties, should the necessity arise, is the duty of 
most women. Nothing will enable them to do so more certainly than a 
thorough knowledge of the general principles and methods, and the 
carrying out of these in the preparation of the homeliest meal. 


Baking.-—This operation is closely chief conditions are a regular supply 


allied to roasting, and we may place 
it first in order of importance. It is, 
in fact, what is called “roasting” by 
the majority; for real roasting is 
dying out, at any rate in private 
houses of ordinary dimensions. It 
is a most convonient method of cook- 
ing, and if carefully performed there 
are few objections to it, either on the 
ground of flavour or economy. The 
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of heat from all parts of the oven, 
due ventilation, and a double baking- 
tin (Fig. 1), by which the decomposi- 
tion and burning of the dripping are 
avoided. Some people assert that a 
baked joint always has an unpleasant 
taste, but when this is the case a dirty 
oven is the usual cause. Mr. Mattieu 
Willams, a high authority, contends, 
however, that a joint cooked in a clean 





en 





oven, and over watcr—i.e., in a double 
pan—will compare very favourably 
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mastering of the flues is a desiderafun 
in the first instance. 
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with a ‘‘roast,’’ however juicy; and he 
suggests a very fair test to the sceptical, 
viz., that a piece of meat be cut in two, 
the one half baked and the other 
roasted, the results to be noted with 
care. 

The double pun above referred to 
is best; but joints and other dishes 
can also be baked on a meat-stand 
with legs (Fig. 2), which can be used 
in an ordinary tm of sufficient depth 
to prevent the splashing over of the 
fat into theoven. In purchasing sach 
a meat-stand, a good-sized one should 
be chosen, as it will be found useful 





Fic, 2.—MEaAT-STAND WITH LEGS. 


when a number of small articles have 
to he baked. 

That there are ovens and ovens 
goes without saying; but the ranges 
and kitcheners of the present day leave 
but little to be desired, so far as their 
baking powers are concerned. Most 
kinds have some peculiarity of con- 
struction, and in order that the 
“bakes” may turn out well, a thorouch 


Tt is very important that the oven 
be large enough to take the joint com- 
fortably ; some ovens have a tendency 
to get very hot on one side, therefore 
frequent turning is needed to avoid 
burning, and frequent turning takes 
time; besides, every inrush of cold air 
lowers the heat. Then, many of the 
small stoves of a portable kind bake 
sitisfactorily enough while shut up, 
but should the top be required for 
grilling or frying, the oven quickly 
loses heat. Therefore, a fairesized stove- 
oven, for even a small family, where 
baking is a regular thing, will be most 
satisfuctory, and in the long run the 
most economical. 

The rules for baking are, in principle, 
identical with those for roasting (q.v.): 
viz., a large amount of heat at starting, 
gradual cooking afterwards, and plenty 
of basting. To ensure the first the 
oven must be hot. A joint put into a 
cold oven (we speak comparatively), 
and warmed through gradually before 
it Jegins to cook, is robbed of ita 
flavour, and will lhe almost tasteless, 
Tay the meat fattest side uppermost ; 
but, however fat, have in the tin some 
hot dripping, and baste thoroughly ; a 
lump of dripping put into a cold tin, 
and left to melt with the joint, is not 
the same thing, and makes us much 
difference as does the cold oven. 

The average time required is about tho 
same as for roasting (q.v.), but ovens 
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vary too much to allow more than an 
approximate specification. In some, ¢ 
joint would be done in less time than 
at an ordinary open fire; again, at the 
fire of a large grate in an hotel or a 
college, the same joint would be cooked 
more quickly than in a small oven 
with erratic tendencies. The main 
point is, get to know your particular 
oven and its workings, then treat it 
properly by keeping it clean inside ; 
and in order that it may receive its due 
amount of heat, see that the flues are 
regularly and thoroughly swept. 

A last hint: Do not, for the purpose 
of turning or dishing the meat, stick a 
fork into the leanest and best part; a 
couple of good-sized wooden spoons are 
uscful, as they form a good support 
for a large piece; or a fork or wooden 
skewer may be used if the fat or skinny 
portion only is pierced. The thing to 
avoid is making holes in the juicy part, 
which, for some unexplained reason, 
always scems to be the part to suffer. 

This is the age of invention; but, so 
far as we know, no one has brought out 
two handy articles for which we think 
there would be a ready sale. One is an 
automatic baster—i.ec., a receptacle for 
dripping to be suspended over the 
mcat; and the second is a revolving 
meat-stand. The use of two such 
artictcs would certainly reduce con- 
siderably the time spent in attending 
to a baked joint, while the cooking 
process would be facilitated by the 
more evenly-regulated temperature. 


Barding.—Sve Larpina. 


Boiling.—Meat for boiling should 
be freshly killed: if hung as for roast: 
ing, the colour suffers, and if the least 
tainted the dish will be spoilt. The 
water should boil when the meat is 
put in, and be kept boiling for a few 
minutes to prevent the escape of the 
Juices ; a small quantity of cold water 
Bhould then be added—from a gill to 
half a pint, according to the quantity 
of boiling water—in order to reduce 
tho temperature; after which, sim- 
mering point should be maintained 
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throughout. The scum should he 
most carefully removed; some kinds 
of meat, as heads and necks, often 
throw up a good deal, even after 
very careful washing, and require 
attention during the first part of 
the time; otherwise the lid should 
be kept on the pct, or there is much 
loss of flavour. Cure, too, is necessary 
to prevent sinoking over an open fire. 
A large quantity of water robs meat of 
much goodness, and only just cnough 
to cover it should be used; while the 
vessel should be adapted, as far as 
possible, to the joint; one just large 
enough to hold it casily is better 
than one much too large. 





Fic. 3.—BotLinc-Por. 


In Fig. 3 is shown a boiling-pot of 
the ordinary shape; such ie usually 
made of cast iron or wrought iron, 
and are very durable, but heavy. 
Block tin ones, of the same shape, 
preferably with a copper buttum, 





Fia, 4.—Iron Savcepay, wit Tin) Potato 
STEAMER, 


fur close 


answer the same purpose 
In Fig. 4 


ranges, or gas or oil stoves. 
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a common iron saucepan, with block- 
tin steamer (see STEAMING), is given, 
and for open tireplaces this is the 
most durable kind, and may be used 
for cither boiling or ste aming, 

The time required must be regu- 
lated by the meat itself and its thick- 
ness (see Roastina); the average for 
beef and mutton is fifteen or twenty 
minutes per pound, with fifteen or 
twenty minutes over.* Veal must 
have rathcr longer; pork needs from 
twenty to thirty minutes per pound, 

according to age and thickness; a leg 
from quite a young pig should have at 
least the last-named time. 

Many leading scientists are of opinion 
that meat is better if kept at a lower 
temperature than we have indicated, 
after the first ten minutes or so, to 
form the outer layer of soliditied 
albumen, from 190° to 200° being 
given as the average heat required. 
Some, too, go so far as to say that if 
meat boils at all, it may as well 
cook fast and furiously as slowly and 
steadily, pointing to the fact that the 
heat of the water is the same in cither 
case In support of their arguments. 
True to an extent; but there i a 
difference In the result: for all are 
aware that in fast boiling the very 
knocking about of a joint, especially 
in too large a pan, will reduce it to 
rags; and most of us are painfully 
familiar with the bare bone, say, of a 
shank of mutton, and its accompany- 
ing horny flesh, duc to furivus butling. 
In the ‘case of tough meat, as old 
fowls, such a severe process may have 
its advantages : but for meat of goud 
quality the ordinary simmering pro- 
cess — by which we mean just a 
tiny bubble here and there on the 
surface—-is low enough, and tender- 
ness and good flavour may be relicd 
on. 

Salt or no salt? This is debatable 
ground. Sault increases the heat of the 
water—t.e,, when put into boiling 
water it will reach several degrees 





ere 





* Reckon the time from the first bubbling 
up after the cold water is put in. 


above boiling point, according to tho 
quantity put in; hence, it is some- 
times recommended, in order that the 
increased heat may the more effectually 
prevent the escape of the juices by 
closing more completely the surface. 
Others contend that ‘salt produces 
hardness, and that is our own 
opinion; we prefer to add it, in minyte 
quantity only, near the end of the 
boiling. 

Boiling is a wasteful process unless 
most carefully performed and use 
made in all cases of the pot liquor, not 
so much from loss of weight, for figures 
seem to prove less loss than by baking 
and roasting, but by reason of the 
escape of so much flavour and nutri- 
tion, We will now turn to a bricf 
consideration of 

Boiling Salted Meats.—Uvre the ap- 
plication of boiling water to seal up 
the surface pores is) not practicable. 
In the first place, the meat. by salting, 
| has already Jost a large pe reent: ive of 
albumen and other nourishing elements. 
Then, as salting induces hardness, if 
put into boiling water the meat would 
become harder still, and by locking up, 
so to spexk, the salt within the meat, 
it would be unpalatable. We may 
here remark that we are referring more 
particularly to lean joints of beef, ox- 
tongues, &e., Which should, as a rule, 
be put into cold water; but smaller, 
fatter portions, as breasts of pork, that 
have been in pickle only a short time, 

may, after washing, be put on in tepid 
or warm water. 

The time for boiling salted meats is 
chiefly regulated by the time it has 
been in sult and its thic kness; to he 
wholesome, it must be cooked long 
and slowly, and nearly double the 
time for the same weight of fresh meat 
must be given in some instances, 
Frequent skimming is necessary ; and 
if it is not required to be cut while hot, 
the meat will be more tender and of 

fuller flavour if left in the liquor until 
cool. Usually the pot liquor is too 
salt to be of much use, unless it can be 
diluted with fresh moat liquor or stock 
from bones or vegetables, 
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Braising.—This is literally stew- 
ing ina covered pan in a small quantity 
of liquor, heat being applicd from 
above as well as below by means of 
hot cinders, which are placed in the 
lid (hollowed for the purpose) ; and in 
the meat, or whatever may be braised, 
there is therefore the succulence of the 
Best stews, with the appetising brown- 





Fic, 5.—Bralsinc-Pan, 


ness and crispness of a roast. Fig. 4 
shows the kind of pan required; they 
are usually of copper, with a tin 
drainer inside, and oval in form, from 
fourteen to twenty inches in length. 
The chief art consists in amalgamating 
the various ingredients —viz., vege- 
tables, herbs, spices, stock, and some- 
times wine, in suitable proportions; 
und with ordinary care a savoury dish, 
exquisitely tender, and not necessarily 
costly, may be made. while no method 
imparts to dry meats such sapidity 
and flavour. Braising requires but 
little attention, and all that has been 
sud in favour of stewing applies with 
till greater force to this process. 
Braised meats are often larded, and 
ham or bacon is also added to the 
foundation. For meat, poultry, &e., 
‘arious recipes will be found in sub- 
sequent chapters. But as the braising- 
pan as rarely met with in_ private 
houses of average dimensions, we 
think it well to add that a stew- 
pan or sauté-pan may be substituted 
for the proper article, and if care be 
taken to give a moderate and uniform 
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degree of heat, the result will be but 
little inferior. To attain the requisite 
colour, one of two courses must be 
adopted. Either the meat must be 
lightly browned in hot fat before 

braising, or it can be finished off ina 

sharp oven after it is drained from the 

gravy. This is the better plan when 

it has been larded, as the object of 
larding is to improve dry meats, though 
the lardoons themselves, i.¢., the bacon 
used, need a final crisping. ‘The dish 
is further improved both in flavour 
and appearance by brushing it over, 
last thing, with a little liquid glaze or 
good gravy in which a morsel of meat 
extract has been dissolved. The vege- 
tables themselves are not served with 
the braise, but used to impart flavour ; 
and when not at their best will 
answer the purpose, that is, when 
out of condition for the table. Trim- 
mings of vegetables can also be used 
up, and odds and ends of many 
kinds, which might otherwise be 
wasted, can be relegated to the brais- 
ing-pan when the principles are 
grasped, care being taken that the 
flavourings are harmonious. A veal 
bone or veal trimmings would furnish 
gelatinous material and improve the 
gravy While imparting no pronounced 
tlavour to the most delicate dish; but 
tu add game bones or scraps to any 
braise of white mcat or poultry would 
spoil the whole. 


Broiling is quite distinct from 
eniling, though the two terms are 
frequently regarded as synonymous, 
The result is also totally different, for 
aeril has a pecuhar sweetness which 
no broil possesses (due mainly to the 
contact with the fire, and the conse- 
quent retention of the gravy), although 
it may be very good. Broiling is also 
convenient, and needs comparatively 
little attention: it is cconomical too, 
as it answers for small joints, birds, 
&e., less fire being needed than would 
sufice to heat a side oven for baking 
them. There are many varieties of 
hanging-broilers, or toasters: the hest, 
fur goud-sized pieces of meat, are the 
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double ones, with a fitted tin pan 
underneath, as illustrated in Fig. 6, 
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Dutch ovens and game ovens are 
very useful, and serve practically the 
same purpose, while their hood-like 
shape concentrates the heat in the 
sane way aus a meat screen, The 
general principles may be regarded 
as identical with grilling, therefore we 
refer to that paragraph for details of 
the process: and when a plain gravy is 
requircd if should be prepared in the 
same way as for a piece of roasted or 
baked meit. 


Clarifying Fat.—The proper 
clarification of fat, dripping, &c., 
though simple, is of more importance 
and demands fullcr treatment than is 
usually given toit. It is common to 
meet with the directions, ‘Take some 
clarified fat or dripping,” &c. &e., al- 
though perhaps the method of clarifi- 
cation is passed over. It will be seen 
from the chapters on Pastry and 
Caxes, that many nice dishes may be 
made at little cost in houses where 
clarified fat is used regularly ; and it 
is quite certain that the use of burnt 
or unclarified fat is the ruin of many 
a dish that would otherwise be whole- 
some and palatable. Clarified fat is 
also, in many families, the cheapest 
and best to use for frying purposes, 

Dripping, to claryfy.—A very simple 
way is to pour the dripping, while hot, 


into a basin containing cold water, to 
cach quart of which a saltspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda should be added. 
These quantities are enough for half a 
pint of liquid dripping. Stir for a few 
times, then set aside: when cold the 
dripping will be firm, and can be re- 
moved in a cake; any impuritics must 
be scraped from the bottom. The 
skimmings from the liquor in whic 
meat, bacon, or ham, has been boiled, 
as well as the dripping from roast 
meat, may be clarified in this way. 

Another way-—Pour the dnpping, 
while liquid (or leave until cold, it 
makes no difference), into a saucepan 
of boiling water: let it boil for a 
quarter of an hour, stirring a few 
tines; then pour the whole out ina 
goudesized bowl, and finish as before. 
This is the more useful way, when 
large quantities have to be dealt with, 
and the fat will keep well. In hot 
weather it will assist the “setting ” 
if the vessel containing the fat be set 
in «a second vessel containing cold 
water, with a handful of salt to the 
half gallon. If wanted quickly set 
it on ice. 

It is always important, if possible, 
to keep pork dripping in a separate 
vessel. Other drippings may be mixcd, 
unless there is a special objection to 
mutton dripping, then that must be 
kept apart; but if treated as above, 
it will be found very useful, and with 
no disagreeable flavour. 

Fat, to clarify-—Vhe fat may be 
cooked or uncooked, or mixed; but if 
cooked fat is used it should be put in 
towards the end, not with the raw fat. 
Fat from beef, mutton, &¢., can be 
clarified altogether. The trimmings 
of joints, chops, steaks, &c., skinny 
portions of suet, and all similar odds 
nd ends, may be used up. Sce that 
not a particle is tainted, or any bits of 
lean left in. Cut all up small, about 
half an inch square. If the home 
supply runs short, fat can often be 
bought of the butcher for 5d. or Gd. 
per pound. Put all into an iron 
saucepan, and add enough water to 
create steam; half a pint will suttice 
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for four pounds. Boil gently with the 
lid off (mind it does not get smoked) 
for a couple of hours, or more; stir 
now and then. When done, the liquid 
portion will look clear, and the bits of 
fat will be brown, dry, and shrivelled 
looking. Let it cool a little, then 
strain it through an old hair sieve in 
which has been laid a piece of muslin; 
sec that the jar or basin is dry; set 
it by until cold, when a solid cake 
of nice white fat will be the result 
of the task. This is some little 
trouble; for that reason it is well to 
prepare several pounds ata time. Use 
this for frying purposes generally, 
plain cakes, pastry, and the like; 
other uses for it are referred to in 
various parts of this work. 

Fat, Frying, to clavify after using.— 

Tt, is not necessary to clarify fat every 
time it is used, a good deal depends 
upon the nature of the article which has 
been fried in it; but, by clarifying it 
now and again, it may be kept a good 
colour for some time. After it is taken 
from the fire it must cool a while: it 
would be dangerous to deal with it in 
its heated condition. It should then 
be poured into a good-sized basin of 
water, as directed for the clarification 
of dripping, and finished as there de- 
scribed. Whether clarified or not, it 
always needs straining ; if poured off 
carefully, a good deal of the scdiment 
will be left behind in the frving 
kettle; this should be wiped out. with 
a coarse Cloth kept for the purpose, 
and placed where the air has free 
access to it. It must be kept dry, and 
wiped out, for fear of dust, every time 
it is used. 

Goose Lard. — This generally 
termed “goose grease”? When the 
goose is drawn, strip the fat from the 
intestines and take the leaf of fat from 
the inside, Throw it into a bowl of 
cold water with a little salt; change 
the water a few times and leave until 
next day. Then cut the fat up and 
put it in a saucepan; add a few slices 
of raw apple or a chopped onion; melt 
over a slow fire, pour off through a hot 
Btrainer into a jar, add a pinch of salt, 
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and tie down when.quite cold. Store 
in a cool place. Sometimes only the 
leaf fat is used, not that from the in- 
testines. This is a German recipe. 
The fat of geese is there used for bast- 
ing and other culinary purposes. Some 
English readers who have hitherto 
used goose fat in other ways may like 
to make trial of it in the kitchen. 
Lard.—Home-made lard is very 
superior to a good deal of the bought 
lard, and will keep almost indefinitely. 
Prepare it by taking the flead or inner 
fat of a pig, freshly killed. Clear it 
from all trace of skin and blood, and 
cut it up small, Dut it ina dry stone 
jar, and set this in a pan of boiling 
water, over the fire; keep the water 
boiling gently, and as fast as the fat 
melts pour it off into small dry jars or 
bladders, [f yurs are used, they should 
be tied over with bladder before they 
are put away, and they must be stored 
in a dry, cool place. The last drain- 
ings of the fat will not be so clear or 
pale as the first. Sometimes rosemary 
and other flavourings are added to lard, 
but it is more generally useful when 
made as above directed, The flead is 
also used for pastry, cakes, &c.,and may 
be kept in an unmelted state by rub- 
bing it with salt and leaving it for a 
day, then putting it in brine made by 
boiling salt and water until strong 
enongh to float an egg. When wanted 
for use, the flead must be wiped and 
put. into cold water for an hour before 
itis cut up. In warm weather the 
brine must be renewed after a few 
days or the flead will not keep. 
Marrow, clarified, — Prepared in this 
way, marrow may be kept for a long 
time—for some months in a cold place. 
It must be taken from the bones as 
soon as possible—this is of importance 
—then cut small and put in a jar, 
covered, and sect Ina saucepan of hot 
water to three-fourths its depth, and 
melted at a gentle heat. The water 
should just simmer. When all is 
melted, strain it through muslin into 
another vessel; let it settle for a few 
minutes, then pour it into small dry 


jars. When quite cold, tie or paste 
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some thick paper over, then cover with 
bladder or vegetable parchment, the 
same as Jams and JELLIEs are treated. 

If more convenient, melt the marrow 
in a cool oven; the jar must be set in 
a tin of water, or the colour will not 
be so good. 

Suet, to clarify.—Free the suet from 
skin, fibre, &c., chop it, or shred it 
thinly, and melt it as directed for lard. 
Or, put it in a large saucepan of boil- 
ing water; stir now and then until 
dissolved; then pour the whole into a 
shallow vessel, and, when cold, take 
off the cake of fat from the top; wipe 
the bottom quite dry. Again melt it, 
then strain it through muslin into 
jars for use. This can be used for 
frving, or for plain cukes or pastry, 
and other purposes. 

If it is required to keep the suet, 
melt it as at first directed, pouring it 
off as soun as it melts into u pan of 
cold water. When hard, wipe the 
cake of fat; wrap it in grease-proof or 
vegetable parchment paper, then put 
it in a linen bag and hang it in a cvol 
place. When required for use scrape 
it thinly ; it can then be used as drip- 
ping. Fresh suct will keep for several 
days, if the veiny parts be removed, 
in plenty of flour, in a dry place. 


Frying is, by some writers, com- 
pared with boiling, and spoken of as 
“boiling in fat.” So far as the im- 
mersion of the food in liquid goes the 
simile is a fair one, but there it end 
for not only is the heat of hot fat 
greatly in excess of that of water, but 
it caries according to the nature of the 
food to be cvoked; while anything 
cooked in boiling water (except where 
the temperature isehemically increased) 
is sul)ject to a fixed degree of heat. As 
a rule, the smaller the article to be 
fried the greater the heat of the fat— 
whitebait, the tiniest of fish, is an 
instunce of this. 

But to fry, according to the pre- 
conceived ideas of the average English 
cook, consists in cooking, say, a sole, in 
apin but little deeper than the sole 
itself, and with barcly enough fat to 
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keep it from sticking to the pan ; 
probably cold fat is put in in little 
dubs from time to time, to make 
mutters worse. The first thing to 
grasp, then, is that the fat must be 
plentiful. This is not really extrava- 
gant, as there is very little waste, 
for the fat reduces but little in the 
using, and will serve again and again 
so long as it is not allowed to burn; 
whereas, by the scrappy process above 
referred to, not only is the food spoiled, 
but the fat is burnt, and what little 
remains is thrown away, 

It may, however, be asked, is it not 
possible to cook anything in a small 
quantity of fatr Certainly; many 
things are more conveniently cooked 
by what is know inthis country as the 
“dry-frying ’ process, and a know- 
ledge of the two methods and of their 
underlying principles will prevent 
failure. We will come to this dry- 
frying presently. 

Meantime, the first thing in proper 
frying is to sce that the fat is sweet, 
and care should be taken that it be 
allowed to heat slowly. The vessel 
should not be more than from half 
to three-parts filled. Attention to 
these rules may prevent accident: a 
pan of fat heated quickly is lable to 

boil over,” and asthe temperature fc 

| ordinary purposes should reach about 
390°, a splash of hot fut on the fuce 
or arms is an accident to be remem- 
bered. A great secret of success is to 
allow the fut) to attain the proper 
degree of heat; generaliy speaking, it 
should) be hot) enough to at 9 once 
slightly brown the surface, and form a 
coating sufficient to keep in the flavour 
and juices of the fuod itself, and prevent 
the entrance of the fat. If only half 
heated, the product of the pan must. be 
greasy, sodden, and indivestible ;— for 
unless the food, whatever its nature, 
crisps at first, it will never crisp as it 
should do. To know when fat is hot, 
watch and listen. So long as a bub- 
bling crackling sound can_ be heard it 
is only getting hot; when it becomes 
quite still, it is hot. Shortly a pale 
bluish vapour will be visible; it ig then 
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hot enough for most purposes, An- 
other test, moro convenient sometimes, 
is to throw in a bit of bread: it will 
change to golden colour directly if the 
fat is ready; if it remains pale and 
soft, wait « little longer. 

‘The frying medium may be “ clari- 
fied fat” from cooked joints, or from 
ffesh pieces bought purposely; good 
sweet dripping and pot skimmings, or 
lard ; while oil is declared by some to 
be the only thing worth using. Olive 
oil is the best, but too expensive for 
general use; cotton-seed oil, if pure, is 
excellent, but it is often adulterated, 
and gives rise to an unpleasant odour; 
and for either kind great care 18 neces- 
sary in using it. For the majority, 
then, clarified fat is the best and safest 
thing, and the method of preparing it 
has been fully detailed in the preceding 
section. Mutton fat is sometimes said 
to impart a tallowy flavour to food, but 
that is when it is not hot enough; we 
do not recommend it singly, but it may 
certainly be mixed with other fats. 

Squal parts of becf suet, lard, and 
mutton fat. are a favourite mixture 
with some ; and lard and beef dripping 
are preferred by others. Of lard itself, 
we can only say that it must be pure. 
Very much of the low-priced lard now 
sold is watery (due to a certain treat- 
ment with lime, by which it is made to 
absorb water’. ‘Lhisis absolutely use- 





Fig, 7.— FRYER AND DRAINER. 


less, and nothing fried in it will brown 
properly. But whatever is used must 
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be perfectly frec from taint, also from 
salt, as this retards browning. Butter 
is too costly for use in quantities ; and 
if it were not, it would not be satisfac- 
tory—when heated up to a high point, 
it has many objectionable features. 
And now u few words respecting the 
vessel. A proper frying-kettle as in 
Fig. 7 is deep, with a wire drainer 
fitted into it, which can be lifted in 
and out by the handles. But in 


many cases an ordinary saucepan will 
answer, or, better still, a stew-pan; 
from four to five inches deep, and 
nine to ten inches in diameter is a 
handy size; and if a frying-basket be 
bought to fit, it will serve foralmost any 
purpose. 


The handle of the frying- 
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basket should be bent as in Fig. 8, 
so that the basket may go to the 
very bottom of the saucepan. The 
best material is copper, next to that 
steel, heavily tinned; iron pans are 
also used, but unless of the very best 
quality are not satisfactory. After 
frying, the fat should be left to cool, 
then strained, and put away in jars 
for use, that for fish being kept apart 
from that used for general purposes. 
It must also be clarified when neces- 
airy (see page 7). The frying- 
kettle should be put away, not only 
clean, but thoroughly dry. A test 
of good frying is freedom from grease: 
to ensure this, lay the fish, or what- 
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ever it may be, on a clean cloth or 
shect of kitchen paper near the fire 
for a few seconds, turning them a few 
times; but as greasiness is usually 
due to under-heated fat, it may be 
prevented, or reduced to a minimum. 

The foregoing remarks will enable 
anyone to understand the leading prin- 
ciples of frying; and for detailed re- 
cipes for the treatment of the various 
kinds of food reference must be made 
to their respective headings. 


Frying, Dry. —For this, the or- 
dinary shallow frying-pan is uscd, and 


a small quantity of fat only 18 re- 

uired; and the inexperienced cook 
would do well to prepare two dishcs, 
one by each of the two frying pro- 
cesses, and prove by the practical ex- 
periment how utterly futile must be 
any attempt to make one do duty for 
the other, particularly so far as using 
the shallow pan in place of the deep one 
is concerned. The frying-pun, in spite 
of the fact that a recent writer ex- 
pressed the wish that every one cost a 
guinea (because of its universal abuse, 
we lIinagine), 18 a very handy article 
when properly used. Pancakes, eges, 
sansages, liver and bacon, are among 
the many edibles that can be cooked in 
it; and at a pinch, chops and steaks. 
We say at a pinch advisedly, for 
several reasons, First, fried meats by 
this method are not usually a success, 
and great care is needed to avoid 
toughness and loss of the juices, and 
we regard it as nothing short of bar- 
harism to cook really good meat ina 
frying-pan* when other methods are 
practicable, But supposing a steak or 
chop to be required in a hurry, or a 
frying-pan to be the only handy utensil, 
much may be done by the application 
of a little simple science. First, take 
the common mode of procedure. What 
must happen if a cold chop, a cold pan, 
anda little dab of cold fat, are put over 
a fire, probably smoky as well as low, 
and allowed to become gradually heated 
together ? Briefly, one of the most 
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* We are not here referring to cutlets, &c., 
cooked ina saute-pan, 
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indigestible and horrible messes it is 
possible to produce, The juices of the 
meat will run out, the liquid fat will 
be absorbed, while as to flavour—this 
can be left to the imagination. But the 
right way is very simple. A clean pan 
and a clear fire for a start; hot fat, 
however small the quantity; a due 
closing of the pores on both sides, with 
more gradual cooking afterwards ;“in 
short, the aim should be to rmitate as 
far as possible a grilled or broiled 
chop. 


Glazing.—To glaze is to give a 
gloss or varnish to meat, game, or 
poultry, both hot and cold, by which 
a vast improvement is made in the 


appearance of the dish. As, how. 
ever, the glazing process, or rather 


the kind and strenyth of the glaze, 
varies according to) the nature of 
the dish, we will first describe glaze 
itself before detailing the ways of 
varying and using it. 

Ordinary “glaze,” then, is a strong 
stock, which should be clear and free 
from salt, boiled down to a_ thick, 
syrupy mass, rather like treacle, which 
eventually sets into a substance not 
unlike glue. In old cookery books 
recipes for glaze direct that enormous 
quantities of beef and veal be boiled 
down for the stock, which no doubt 
was very good, but which would be 
simply ruinous in the present day. 
Anything of a gelatinous nature will 
make stock for glaze; amongst the 
most suiticble are knuckles of veal, legs 
and shins of beef, shanks of mutton, 
and poultry trimmings. In hotels or 
large houses, where there is a good 
supply of stock from the materials 
above described —more, in fact, than is 
wanted for other purposes—it “ pays ” 
perhaps to make glaze. But it does 
not pay in private houses, for setting 
aside the fact that a pint of strong 
stock will only produce about an ounce 
of glaze (even supposing that nearly 
a pound of meat has been used for it), 
it is very troublesome; indecd, glaze 
is one of those things that are much 
better when made on a large scale thun 
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asmall one. First, a copper stcwpan 
is an absolute necessity, as tho heat 
must be uniform ; in this the stock is 
boiled quickly until syrupy; it is then 
to be stirred until the exact point is 
reached when a little poured on a plate 
sets quickly. Experienced cooks can 
determine this by taking up a morsel on 
the point of a knife and twirling it in 
the air; but a novice would most likely 
be a second or two too late, and spoil 
the whole. 

For private houses, then, we advise 
the purchase of glaze in skins, to be 
had of grocers everywhere. It keeps 
indefinitely, and the average price is 
about two shillings per pound. It is 
important to keep the glaze in a dry 
place. When wanted for use, remove 
the skin, and cut it in shees or small 
pieces, and to every ounce add a spoon- 
ful of water or pale clear stock, and 
melt it, either in a glaze pot (on the 
principle of a gluc pot) or ima jar set 
into a saucepan of boiling water, on 
the dain-marte principle. There must 
be water round the vessel containing 
the glaze; if placed directly over the 
fire it would burn, Naturally, the less 
water added the darker will be the 
glaze, and at one time it was hardly 
possible to get it too dark. Now, paler 
glaze is the fashion— indeed, for 
certain dishes, aspic jelly has taken its 
place, bnt we will speak of that later— 
therefore, when what is termed “thin 
glaze” as required, simply add more 
water. 

But there is another way of making 
glaze—or perhaps we ought to saya 
substitute—by oa very quick and 
economical method, thanks to eclatine 
for the basis, and extract of meat, 
which gives the desired colour. Half 
an ounce of gelatine will make half a 
pint of strong glaze if a good teaspoon- 
ful of extract of meat be added. The 
gelatine is to be dissolved in the water 
before the extract is added. A few 
drops of liquid browning, or a little 
soy, will give a deeper colour if 
desired. For paler glaze, reduce the 
extiact. This kind, we must add, 

hot intended to keep; it is to be made | 
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just as required ; and the proportions 
of gelatine and water are to be re- 
garded only as approximate. The 
strength of the gelatine and the state 
of the weather must be considered (sce 
remarks on this subject in the chapter 
upon JELLIES, etc.). And this brings 
us to the use of aspic for glazing, for 
which reference must be made to 
Asric JELLY. We would add here, 
however, that dark glaze is still used 
for joints and tongues, though hams, 
as well as poultry, are thought to 
look better when coated with aspie. 
This, however, may be a passing 
fashion, and the use of either medium 
isa matter for Individual decision. In 
some cases, a compromise is effected by 
using aspi¢ with just a hint of extract 
of meat to give more colour; and 
this is a very satisfactory glazing 
medium, for 1 must be owned that, for 
cold dishes which are kept long in cut, 
there is one drawback attending the 
use of ordinary glaze—viz., the meat 
has a tendency to get dry on the sur- 
face, which makes the carving more 
difficult, and necessitates the outer 
portion of cach slice being left on the 
plates 
Whatever the material used, the 
glaze is applied with a brush, which 
should be kept for the purpose, and 
always washed as soon as done with. 
The best kind are of badger hair with 
tin handles, but a little brush such as 
is used for glazing pastry will answer 
the purpose for occasional use. ‘To 
ensure success, one or two points must 
be borne in mind, The meat must be 
perfectly cold) before the glaze is 
apphed, and if a second coating 18 
wanted the first must be quite dry. 
The glaze itself must be warm and 
liquid, and it goes without saying that 
if the meat is not cold, or the weather 
is very hot, or a warm place be chosen 
for the operation, it will run off almost 
as fast as itis put on. The cellar is 
the best place to work in, and if many 
dishes are being glazed, and required 
to set quickly for further ornamenta- 
tion, they should be put upon ice. 
After the glazing, the various dishes 


often undergo a further ornamental 
process (cold dishes, we mean); these 
are detailed in the chapter on 
GARNISHES, 

lor hot dishes, let the glaze be 
applicd evenly, the colour being con- 
sistent with the kind of meat. Fillets 
of beef will tuke a darker glaze than 
sweetbreads, 

In the foregoing directions we have 
referred to the use of glaze in connec- 


tion with meat, game, and poultry; . 


but a few words are necessary with 
respect to the finishing off of many 
other dishes by glazing. By way of 
example, croftons, and various sorts of 
“borders”? may be mentioned; but 
there are hosts of other dishes that 
may be so treated with advantage, to 
which reference is made under their 
respective headings in subsequent 
chapters. What we would here point 
out is the fact that in many instances 
something is sprinkled over the dish 
after glazing ; the glaze, therefore, has 
two uses: it is in itself ornamental, 
and also serves the purpose of cement- 
ing, so to speak, the final garnish, 
which may be parsley, chopped eges 
(first boiled hard), shredded ham or 
tongug, ete. 

Then, glaze serves to enrich brown 
sauces, a8 will be seen from = our 
recipes; and it may be useful to point 
out that it is well to dissolve the glaze 
separately before adding it, unless the 
sauce can be stirred all the time, and 
full time allowed for it to dissolve. 
But it often happens that when several 
dishes are on hand, a bit of glaze is 
found very useful at the last moment 
for a sauce or gravy that may appear 
to be not quite “cup to the mark,” 
either im colour or consistence. We 
recommend, therefore, that a supply of 
glaze be kept in liquid form, ready for 
any emergency. 

Lastly, we must mention glaze in 
conncction with rich, clear gravy, to 
which it is added just to give a sticki- 
ness and certain amount of body, 
without impairing its brightness, 1.¢., 
in instances where a little very good 
gravy is wanted, such as is sometimes 
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poured round savoury omelettes. Such 
gravies are further detailed in the 
recipes for the particular dish which 
they are intended to accompany. 


Grilling.—This mode of cooking 
can only be carried out perfectly where 
forethought is the order of the day: a 
clear bright fire, a perfectly Gean 
gridiron, and tender, well-hung meat, 
being the chicf desidcrata ; with these, 
and close watchfulness, with judgment 
in taking up the meat at the right 
time, small dainty dishes may be 
cooked in a most digestible and ap- 
petising manner. The fire may be 
cleared by throwmg on a handful of 
salt, and coke is useful for mixing with 
cinders, which should be put on in 
good time. The gridiron must be 
made hot, and then rubbed over with 
mutton suet or salad oil before the 
meat is laid on ; or the meat itself may 
be brushed over with oil; a sprinkling 
of pepper may also be added, but salt 
never, it would harden the meat. The 
gridiron should be put near the fire in 
a slanting direction, and as soon as the 
pores of the meat are closed on one 
side, it should be turned, in order that 
the other side may be so treated, after 
which the gridiron may be shghtly 
raised, and kept so until the meat is 
done. A pair of steak-tongs are em- 
ployed by good cooks for turning the 
meat, but a spoon will answer the pur- 
pose, or i skewer may be passed into 
the fat part, but never into the Jean, or 
the gravy will run out, and the meat 
be spoilt. 

As to the turning of the meat, it is 
a disputed point whether once only 
during the process is correct, or 
whether very frequent turning is 
desirable. We recommend the latter 
method, once cvery minute, as the 
most generally successful. 

The time must be regulated by the 
weather, the kind of meat, and its 
quality; the latter is important, for 
only good meat may safely be subjected 
to the fierce heat at starting necessary 
for the sealing-up of the juices, and 
the production of the rich dark brown 
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outside with the red juiciness of the 
interior, which betoken the perfect 
grill. For a beef-steak or a mutton 
chop, from cight to twenty minutes 
may be reg: wded as the approximate, 
but the latter would be enough for a 
very thick steak. Tor a mutton cutlet 
cut thinky a very few minutes is suf- 
ficient, because the thinner the meat 
the greater may be the heat from start 
to finish: that is to say, the grid need 
not be raised as it is for thicke 'T plCces ; 
and while beef and mutton are pre- 
ferred underdone, it must be borne in 
mind that pork and veal must be 
thoroughly and more slowly cooked. 
A little experience will enable anyone 
to tell when the happy medium has 
been rcached. The meat will be firm 
and free from flabbiness, without being 
hard, and the gravy will settle in a 
clot on the surface when ready for 
dishing ; and then, the hottest of hot 


dishes and the quickest of quick 
service should give the finishing 


touches. 

As to sauce, many contend that 
hunger is the best, but some prefer a 
spoonful of ketchup or store sauce 
poured on the dish, or a pat of Mairre 
py’ H6re, Burrer is sometimes served 
with steaks. Many other sauces are 
also employed to give a distinctive 
character to the grill. A separate 
gridiron should be kept for fish, for 
however well if may be washed, the 
heat will bring out the flavour; and 
this, after a bloater has been cooked, is 
not calculated to improve a lamb chop ! 

So fur, we have assumed the use of 
the plain single gridiron: there are 
many varictics. from wire ones, costing 
but a few pence, to the enamelled iron, 
with fluted bars and a well for the 
drippings—not the gravy, that should 
be kept in the meat. Then there are 
double gridirons, by the use of which 
the turning of the meat is dispensed 
with, it is only necessary to reverse the 
gridiron. The revolving gridiron is a 
very good one, and by just touching 
it the meat is moved without the aid 
of a skewer or fork, therefore there is 
no fear that the gravy will be lost. 
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A kidney or bird, split through the 
middle, should always be placed cut 
side down first, (For the guilling of 
fish—see Fisu.) 


Larding and Barding.— Lard- 
ing is more difficult in theory than in 
every woman who can use 
ought to be able to lard, 
denied that 


practic C5 
a necdle 


though it cannot be 
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Fie. (&—-Mear Latpen, anp Larpisg Piss, 
speed and neatness are attained only 
after a few expermments; success at 
first cannot be expected. In warm 
weather the bacon has a tendency to 
“run,” and to obviate this the lardocns 
should be laid on a tin set upon ice as 
soon as cut. A cool hand is a deside- 
ratum, ® Lardoons ” is the term 
upplied to the strips of bacon used, 
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and these vary in size according to the 
nature of the meat to be larded. The 
needles must therefore be sized to suit 
the meat ; two or three are required in 
every kitchen where good cooking is 
done. The illustration above shows 
the shape; one end is split, and the 
other pointed. For white meats, bacon 
cured without saltpetre is required. 
At most high-class provision shops 
special “ larding bacon ™ is stocked, or 
got to order. In using the needle, the 
lardoon is inserted into the split end, 
and the point put into the meat, just 
like tuking a stitch when sewing. ‘The 
necdle must be held firmly at first, 
then, after the bacon has been drawn 
through the meat, a portion sticking 
out at cach end (sce illustration above) 
if must be very gently withdrawn. 
Supposing, that is, that the lardvon 
was two Inches Jong to start with, an 
inch wall be luff in the meat, and half 
an inch will project at each end. Nearly 
a quarter of aninch thick, and rather 
wider, is the average for lardoons 
of two inches or rather less in length ; 
but they vary. For small birds, cut- 
lets, etc., they are smaller all ways. 
To prepare them evenly, the bacon 
should be cut into slices, and these, 
laid one on another, are cut with a 
sharp knife. After lardiny, the bacon, 
if at all uneven, must be trimmed 
nicely with a pair of sharp scissors. 

In larding poultry it is very neces- 
sary to remember that the bacon must 
be so uscd that when the bird is 
carved there shall only be little spots 
of fat here and there, instead of long 
strips. That is, the larding needle 
must be used in just the opposite 
direction that will be taken later on by 
the carving knife, in order that each 
slice may contain a good number of 
these morsels of fat, asin the case of 
the breast of a turkey. On the other 
hand, if larded in the contrary direc- 
tion, in cutting the bird there would 
be just here and there long strips of 
fat—very unsightly and disagreeable. 
Such errors as this are casily pre- 
vented, and arise usually from want of 
thought. 


| 
| 
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Another hint is necessary with 
respect to the appearance of larded 
meats. When cooked, it happens 
sometimes that the éardoons are too 
conspicuous, cither from being tvo 
long at first, or from the cooking not 
having been sharp cnough. These 
pieces of bacon, then, which hav a 
partially melted appearance, must be 
crisped up, either at a good fire or by 
the aid of a salamander or hot shovel, 
Either of these latter methods is the 
safer for the novice, as there is less 
four of the meat getting too dry or 
burning. After this drying a hittle 
glaze should be brushed over the meat 
to brighten it up. All sorts of giume 
and many small birds are improved by 
larding (or barding, sce later on), but 
we may especially instance the back 
and thighs of a hare, the breast of a 
turkey, a fricandeau of veal, and 
sweetbreads; in the case of hare, some 
cooks go so far as to say that if not 
Jarded it is not worth the trouble of 
cooking. 

So far we have referred to what we 
may call surface larding. There is 
another way, that is to cut strips of 
bacon of good length, and thick in 
proportion, which will go right through 
the meat; if a steak of two inches 
thick the strips must be three inches 
long. Four very thick meats, one side 
may be larded in this way, and the 
necdle passed through, leaving most 
of the lardvons inside the meat. 
The other side is then treated in the 
sime way. By this means any dry 
meat is greatly improved, and when 
the ordinary larding pins are not large 
enough, one called a dobing (or daub- 
ing) pin ig substituted. These are 
very strong, and cost from two to four 
shillings each; Jarding pins may be 
got, in assorted sizes, at three to four 
shillings per dozen. 

In addition to bacon, other materials 
are somctimes used for the purpose of 
adding flavour to meat; amongst others, 
truffics, anchovies, tongue, and gher- 
kins; their insertion into the meat 
must be carefully performed to avoid 
breaking them, and a needle large 
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enough to take them casily should be 
used. 

Barding.—This operation may be 
called a ready substitute for larding. 
To larder is to envelop the article-- 
usually game or poultry—in bacon, 
the slice of bacon used being called the 
barde ; in this, slits should be made in 
a crosswise direction, in cither of the 
ways shown below, or some similar 
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manner. Barding is much less trouble 
than larding, and many cooks favour 
it for that reason; and while it cannot 
be said to be quite the same in its 
effect as larding, it is at the same time 
very useful for dry meats, such as 
require almost constant basting, as it 
renders them proof against the dry- 
ness that will result if they arc put 
down to the fire minus bacon in any 
form, especially if the basting be 
neglected at the start, as it often is, 
owing to the number of things that 
require attention at the same time. 


Pheasants, hares, guinea fowl, and 
small birds generally, may all be barded, 
and the sending the barde to table or 
removing it is optional. If served, 
as it frequently is, with a rowsted 
pheasant, it should always be glazed. 
When Jdoiled poultry is enveloped in 
bacon, that is always to be taken off. 
Precisely the same sort of bacon is 
required for barding as for larding, 
viz., free from saltpetre, and the slices 
must be thinly and evenly cut; after 
trimming the edges, they should he 
smoothed out with a palette knife, 
and kept very cool until ready for use. 


Roasting.—We all know that 
a good roast of the old-fashioned 
kind is well-nigh obsolete, and not a 
few appear to regard it in the light of 
a national calamity. There is, how- 
ever, much to be said on both sides, 
First, the advantages, which are brictly 
as follows:—It is casy to baste the 
meat, and assuming it to be well hung, 
tenderness is certain. The joint, 
being surrounded by air, has a flavour 
peculiarly its own, and the required 
degree of colour is easily attained. 
Roast meat is also very nourishing, as 
there is less dissipation of its nutritive 
juices than when cooked by other pro- 
cesses. Now for the disadvantages :— 
Cost, both of fuel and time. Discom- 
fort, due to the large fire and the 
necessary close proximity thereto, on 
account of the almost incessant basting. 
Loss of weight, due to the melting of 
the fat and the evaporation of the 
water; though, as a set-off, the reten- 
tion of the nutriment (which remains 
condensed in the covked solid) must 
not be forgotten. On this point we 
‘xnow there is much controversy ; some 
scientists contend that meat loses less 
in roasting than in baking; but the 
majority agree that there is greater 
‘oss in roasting than by any other 
nethod of cooking, though much 
depends on the degree of heat and 
quality and size of the joint. 

To roast is to cook by exposing the 
meat to the direct action of the tire, 
the object being the retention of the 
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juices. The first consideration is the 
fire; it must be made up in time, 
in order to be bright, clear, and 
strong. The grate should be large 
enough to cover the joint, with an inch 
or two to spare at the sides. All dust 
must be removed from the bottom of 
the grate; small knobbly pieces of coal 
should be packed at the front, and 
cinders, mixed with a little damp coal- 
dust, behind. ‘This helps to retain the 
heat, besides throwing it to the front, 
where it is wanted. Coal in small quan- 
tities should be added now and again, 
to avoid a thorough making-up of the 
fire during the roasting. Whatever the 
apparatus used it must be clean, and 
the hook should not be pushed through 
the prime, juicy part of the jomt. The 
full perfection of a roast is due ina great 
measure to the amount of basting it 
receives, and to well-hung meat. Meat 
just killed is not suitable for roasting. 
Inattention to the basting will result in 
a dry horny surface and an unpleasant 
odour, The fat should be poured off 
as soon as it flows frecly, only enough 
for the basting being kept in the pan. 
The greatest heat should be given at 
the outset, by putting the joint near 
the fire, to coayulate the outer albumen 
and keep in the gravy.  Basting with 
hot fat at the start isa help in this direc- 
tion. Then move it farther back, to 
cook gradually until done, when it has 
been down from five to ten minutes, 
The average time required is fifteen 
mmutes to the pound and fifteen 
minutes over for beef and mutton, 
and twenty minutes to the pound 
and twenty minutes over for young 
animals, as veal and lamb ; while pork, 
if thick, may require from twenty to 
thirty minutes per pound. So much 
depends upon the thickness of the 
joint, the weather, and other circum. 
stances, that the time given must only 
be regarded as an approximation. And 
the shape of a joint determines to a 
great extent the time required; and 
we specially mention this, as it is but 
seldom grasped, or even considered. 
To illustrate our mcaning, supposing 
a neck or breast of mutton weighing 
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four pounds were required : it would 
tuke but little more time than if 
divided and half or three-quarters were 
cooked ; and why? Because the wholo 
surface, assuming a sufficiently wide 
grate, would be exposed equally to the 
action of heat; hence a cut-and-dried 
rule of a certain time for a certain 
weight, even allowing for the differepce 
in thickness, would in such a case be 
obviously non-applicable. In_ frosty 
weather meat should be brought into 
the kitchen an hour or two before it 
is cooked, or when dishing-up time 
comes it may be found that the happy 
medium between cinders and rawness 
has not been hit. All meats take 
longer in winter than summer: and 
it must not be forgotten that while 
beef and mutton are preferred by 
many when somewhat underdone, 
meats of the close-grained kind are 
indigestible in the highest degree 
unless well cooked. 
A word about flour. Many are of 
opinion that meat browns better if 
floured at first; but, given a good 
fire and sufficient basting, there is no 
need for it, so far as imparting colour 
goes, And it is a common fault to use 
too much; a little is not objectionable, 
but it should be put on away from the 
dripping-tin if a clear gravy is desired, 
To froth” the meat, it should be well 
basted a few minutes before dishing, 
then lightly floured, and put near the 
fire, Every trace of the raw flour 
must disappear—that is, if must cook 
and become brown, Never add salt 
at first, it hardens meat and draws 
out the gravy. <A little may be 
sprinkled on last thing, after the 
dripping has been poured off. When 
the steam rises it isa proof that the 
joint is saturated with heat, and any 
unnecessary cvaporation is a waste of 
the nutriment; and if the flesh yields 
readily to the pressure of the fingers 
it is a further sign that it is done. 
A warning concerning the dripping 
ay save much disappointment. It 
need not be separately put by for 
basting from the various kinds, but it 
18 most important that only good 
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swect dripping be used to baste a joint. 
To begrudee the trouble of clarifica- 
tion, to mix fresh with stale—perhaps 
in summer-time there may be a sus- 
picion of putridity—or to use fat 
which has been poured from game, 
for meat, are all grave mistakes, which 
may be casily avoided by the exercise 
of # little common sense. 

The usual method employed for 
roasting meat is to hang a bottle-jack 
on the movable bar placed for its re- 
ception on the front of the mantelshelf, 
to suspend the whecl from the jack, 
and to hang the meat by a hook from 
the wheel. A screen made of tin, or 
lined with it, is then put in front of 
the fire to keep in the heat (it serves 
too as a plate warmer), and the jack 
is wound up two or three times 
whilst a joint is being roasted. By 
a modern improvement the bar can be 
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altogether dispensed with, and the 
Jack fastened above the screen, which 
2 


is so made that the heat will be con- 
densed as much as possible (Fig. 11). 
Those who do not wish to go to the 
expense of a bottle-jack may find an 
economical substitute for the bottle- 
jack in the chimney screw-jack, which 
may be fastened upon any mantelshelf 
when wanted, and unscrewed when 
done with. It requires a little more 
watching than the ordinary bottle- 
jack, but if a key be hung upon the 
hook with six or seven thicknesses of 
worsted wound round it, one end of 
which is fastened to the meat-hook, 
the twisting and untwisting of the 
worsted cord will cause a rotary 
motion like that produced by the 
more expensive bottle-jack. 


The Salamander and its 
Uses.—A very handy utensil, known 
as a Balamander, is made of iron, and 
may be bought cither with or without 
astand. The article itself costs about 
four shillings, or, with the stand, nearly 
double that sum. In the latter form its 
utility is considerably increased, us it 
is only necessary to fix it in position 
over the dish which requires browning. 
The salamander must be made red- 
hot, and the Jength of time which is 
necessary to brown the dish, and the 
nearness of its proximity to the sala- 
mander, depend entirely upon the 
nature of the viand and the degree of 
brownness desired. In most cases a 
few seconds is long enough, and the 
dish must never be placed near enough 
to scorch. 

A salamander is almost indispensable 
in houses where appearances are 
studied, for it will give just the one 
‘finishing touch" to many dishes 
which raises them from the ordinary cr 
commonplace to the artistic and high- 
Class at no increased cost whatever save 
that of @ minute's time and trouble, 
An old shovel may be used as a sub- 
stitute, and is better than nothing at 
all; but it is hardly necessary to point 

out that shovels which are made red- 
hot very often will not last lone, and a 
stlamander will be found the cheapest 
in the long run. 


Fig. 
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A, Water vessel placed on stave, supplied by spout at a; cece, Flues up the side of each 
steaner to convey the steam ; BE 5, Valves to admit or shut off steam for cach separate vess | 


the highest development of the idea 1s 


and sometimes the cooking is only | sume kind in two or three tiers; but 


partially effected in the fat, that being 
poured off and gravy or sauce substi- 
tuted for the finishing of the process. 


To Sweat ix 2 somewhat vulgar 
term applied to the semi-cooking or 


semi-frving, usually of vegetables in- 
tended for soupsand purées, and will be 
fully explained under ViGcerauies, 


Steaming.—This is a branch of 
the culinary art far le:s practised than 
it deserves to be, and is comparatively 
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to be found in’ “improved steamers,’ 
in the viands do not come in 
contact with the stein cach 
other, each article being in its own 
compurtinent and bnparting no favear 
to the others, Of the Jast-named 
kind Pig. 12 @ives an idea, as it is 
shown both in perspective dnd in secs 
tien, The botting water for the 
generation of the steum ois in this 
apparatus put in at the spout of the 
bottom utensil a,and when any article 


which 
from 
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is cooked enough, but has to be kept 
hot, it is only necessary to close the 
valve E, Such can be used on a close 
range or over a gus or oil stove 
with equal success. A compartment 
can be added or taken away, and 
some of these compound steamers 
wre of sufficient magnitude to fur- 
nishe a dinner of several courses for 
a. dozen people. The chicf advantages 
are economy of fuel and time, and of 
the food itself, both in bulk and 
weight. In the case of a leg of 
mutton, from half a pint toa pint of 
good gravy, which in the ordinary 
way would be Jost by evaporation, 
will be forthcoming. ‘Then the slow 
cooking and retention of tho juices 
make the meat very tender and 
digestible, and particularly suitable 
for people of weak digestion. Last, 
but not least, space is cconomised, and 
“washing up” is reduced to a mini- 
mum, 

Now, to use the potato steamer, or 
some equally simple kind, we will sup- 
pose that an experiment is about to be 

ade by steaming a piece of meat. It 
will not do to put it ito the steamer 
without further trouble; a dish or tin 
just large enough to hold it, and rather 
smaller than the steamer, should be 
used. This will preserve any liquor 
that may escape, and the meat shoald 
be turned atime or two. The water 
should boil fast all the time, and rather 
more time must be given for steaming 
than for boiling. Diseretion must be 
exercised as to the boiling of anything 
in the water under the steamer. In 
such a case as we have referred to—ce., 
steaming of a small portion of meat— 
sarrots or turnips might be cooked 
with it in the steamer round the dish 
holding the meat, while plain suet 
dumplings might bo boiled under- 
neath. It does not do to boil any- 
thing that would impart either ‘a 

disagreeable taste or colour to the 
article steamed, but by the exercise 
of forethought tho number of couk- 
ine utensils going out once might 


often be reduced. Thus, in boiling | 
rice or macaroni, a pudding of the | 
eS { 


‘injure the other. 
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most delicate kind, in a mould witha 
lid, or covered with a sheet of paper, 
could be steamed overit ; or, suppusing 
tho cooking of two puddings to be 


. going on simultancously, one of jam 


and one of fruit, both with a suet 
crust, the steam from one could not 
Such instances 
might be multiplied indefinitely. But 
not the least of the stcamer’s uses is 
that of re-heating food, a good deal of 
which is wasted in the ordinary ways 
of re-warming; or, if not actually 
wasted, its nourishing properties are 
diminished, and it is rendcred indi- 
gestible. 


Stewing.—This is a mode much 
favoured by the French; and while 
there is much difference of opinion as 
tu the wholcsomeness of stews in 
gecneral, there is no questioning the 
economy of the process, not only on 
account of the small quantity of fuel 
necded, but because food cooked in 
this way, cven if course and hard in 
itself, may be rendered tender and 
palatable; while it is certain that a 
pound of meat stewed witn plenty of 
vegetables and gravy will go farther 
in furnishing a meal for a given num- 
ber than would the same weight of 
meat (vf even the best qualify) if 
cooked by any other process. Then 
there is absolutely no waste of nutri- 
ment. “ But a stew boiled is a stew 
spoiled,” and this is the stumbling- 
block. Stewing is often confounded 
with boiling, but a far lower tempera- 
ture is desirable, particularly for gristly 
tough portions, and the toughest meat 
may be made tender by the addition of 
alittle vinegar, In France a sour 
apple ais sometimes substituted, the 
acid has a softening cffect on animal 
fibres, Phe iong slow cooking will drive 
off most of the acidity, so that there will 
be no unpleasant sourness, Among 
other advantages of a stew should be 
noted the fact that when vegetables 
are added, as they usually are in some 
form, much viuluable saline matter is 
intruduced into the system, which, au 
the case of plainly-boiled yegetables 
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eaten apart from their liquor, is lost; 
and herbs too are a wholesome addi- 
tion. The temperature of the water 


(or better, stock, if only from bones) is. 


not unimportant, and about this, again, 
the “doctors disagree.” Now, most 
people know that cold water extracts 
the juices (if about to make beef-tea, 
where the meat itself is not to be used, 
this would be the plan of action); all 
admit this, and the meat, though 
tender, will lose its flavour and good- 
ness. What matter, say some, you 
will have it in the gravy. Granted; 
but on the other hand, it is argued, and 
rightly, that such meat is stringy, and 
far less easy of digestion than when the 
juices are retained, 1f only partially ; 
and so boiling water, or gravy, at start- 
ing, is pronounced by others the thing. 
True, this closes the pores, and leaves 
the meat with its full flavour, but 
unless it is of excellent quality—and 
inferior meat is usually employed—it 
will remain hard. Therefore, the prac- 
tical solution of the difficulty lies in 
the adoption of the medium tempera- 
ture ; for it must not be forgotten that 
often very small pieces are used, and 
are thus utilised to the best advantage ; 
but to expose so many cut surfaces to 
the action of cold or boiling liquid has 
equal and obvious disadvantages. The 
quality of the meat, too, must be con- 
sidered. Briefly, we advise cold water 
for any tough, gristly parts; warm for 
meat such as steaks of medium quality ; 
while for prime meats for choice 
ragoéts the temperature may be nearly 
boiling point. We quote from Mr. 
Buckmaster’s “ Hints on Stewing,” as 
follows:—All the gristly parts—the 
feet, shanks, knuckles — should be 
stewed. There ig no other way of 
cooking these parts to advantage. They 
require time, and this is often the 
difficulty and objection; but what is 
there to prevent a woman, when the 
family are all sitting round the fire 
in the evening, thinking about to- 
morrow’s dinner? The fire which 
warms the children will also cook their 
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dinner, The great vice of most women, 
not only among the poor, but among 
the middle classes, is that they never 
think of cooking till they feel hungry. 
Trimmings of all kinds of meat can 
sometimes be purchased cheaply. <A 
wornman who has but little to spend 
should watch her opportunities. 


Sheep's feet, the shank-bones of legs 


of mutton, and pieces of bone ani 
gristle, are often thrown away as 
useless. People used formerly to send 
ox-tails to the tan-yard ; and even now 
much goes there whieh could be turned 
to good account. 

As to the best utensils * for making 
stew, a copper pan, for those who can 
afford it, is hard to beat, but it mest 
be kept well-tinned. Steel is good and 
durable, and that or a well-tinned iron 
pan may be used for the most delicate 
dishes. Of earthenware, the best are 
the French fire-proof china, because 
they are non-absorbent ; while the 
worst are those of an absorbent kind. 
Nothing cooked in such # vessel can 
have a fresh flavour, and to their use 
may be due, in a measure, the com- 
plaint made by some that ‘all stews 
tuste alike.’ But this is the fault of 
the individual, and may easily be 
avoided. Again, such jars are often 
carelessly washed, and the thickening 
used for the gravy is perhaps allowed 
to ‘cake’ on the bottom, with a most 
unpleasant result so far as the next 
stew made in it is concerned, for any- 
thing of a delicate flavour would be 
hopelessly ruined. A stew from fat 
meat or with a greasy gravy is an 
abomination ; and such errors, together 
with those above indicated, may have 
called forth the assertion of a certain 
writer that a cook who can make a 
stew free from prease does not exist. 
This is sheer nonsense, and calenlated 
to do mischief, by depriving those to 
whom money is an object of a host of 
savoury and economical meals. 

*See final section on THe Kircnesn and 
CookiInc Urensits for details of various cook. 
ME Apparatus, 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


TweE custom among Continental nations of commencing dinner with somo 
savoury plat, which shall stimulate a jaded appetite or serve aga whet to 
the palate, is gaining ground, probably more in deference to fashion than 
from individual requirement. As to the wisdom of the practice, much 
difference of opinion exists. On the one hand, it is asserted that such 
dishes are injurious where appetite and digestion are lacking, and that 
given a good appetite, they are quite unnecessary; while on the other, it 
is urged that they are in many cases of real benefit. But between the two 
extremes—from the Russian habit of indulging in several varieties of 
highly-flavoured food, followed by strong liqueur or spirit, to the oyster 
served aw naturel, declared by many to be the hors dauvre par excellence 
—there is mnple scope for the introduction of little dishes, appetising 
and free from injurious properties. 

It should be remembered that while over-elaboration should be 
guarded against, in such as precede a simple dinner, careless service 
is inexcusable. Dainty service and = suitable garnish must not be 
neglected; tiny dishes of glass or white china, holding just enongh 
for one person, are most euitable and effective for dotting about the 
table; though for less ceremonious occasions large dishes may be used, 
say two or three, each containing a distinct variety. 

The following list will enable a selection to be made, and suggest 
many other combinations. The chief materials available are anchovies, 
anchovy paste or butter, beetroot, capers, cress, celery, chervil, cods’ 
roe paste, cucumber, caviare, herring roes or fillets, marinaded herrings, 
lemons, lax (Norwegian salmon), mussels, olives plain or stuffed; 
oysters, pickles, smoked ham, sausages, tongue, &e.; tarragon, tomatoes ; 
&e. &e. Various potted meats, fish pastes, and butters, play an im- 
portant part im the garnishing of the fistieg 

Many SMALL SavourtEs which could also be served as Hors d’Cuvres 
will be found under that and other headings later on. 

Details of the adjuncts of the following recipes, as anchovy butler, 
green butter, crayfish butter, aspie jelly, &e. &e., will be found in their 
appropriate chapters. (See INDEX.) 


Anchovies (No. 1).—Wash the Guard against uniformity of arrange- 
fish in milk, dry them, remove the ment; vary it as much as possible. 
bones, and fillet them as even in size 
as possible; put them in little dishes Anchovies (No. 2). — Lay tho 
—shell-shap d, or anything small and fillets, prepared as above, on strips of 
pretty—-with sliced cucumber and bect- | fried bread the same size; coat tho 
root, and little heaps of cress and ; fillets, some with hard-boiled yolk of 
chervil, seasoned and daintily arranged. | egg, sieved; some with the white of an 
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ege, sieved; some with lobster butter; 
and the fourth part with cray-fish 
butter. Sprinkle small cress or chervil, 
shredded, over the pink ; and over the 
yolk and white of cgg put a hittle 
lobster coral. Arrange four of these, 
one of each sort, on small plates, 
placing them two and two cross-wise, 

Bouchées de Harengs (rr 
Bovcustes pe Sarvines).— Make a 
paste in the same way, using mari- 
naded herrings in place of the sardines. 
After coating with tho aspic, sprinkle 
with chopped capers or olives, in addi- 
tion to the whites of eves. 


Bouchées de Harengs (No. -). 
—Take a fillet of herring, lay on it an 
olive stuffed with anchovies or capers 
(these may be bought ready prepared), 
roll it up, and set it ona small plate 
on which has been Luda stamped-out 
slice of beetroot and one of cucumber 
(they should be cut with a crimped 
round cutter, and the cucumber should 
be rather smaller), sersoned with oil 
and vinegar, Put oa little heap of 
mayonnaise on the top of the herring, 
and sprinkle it with lobster coral. 


Bouchées de Saumon,—Cut 
some slices of brown bread-and-butter, 
divide them into strips three inches by 
one; spread them with crayfish butter, 
then cover with flakes of spiced or 
smoked salmon: garnish the tops with 
sifved egy-volk, Jobster coral, and 
chopped parsley, a row of each colour. 


Boucheées de Sardines.— Mix 
two ounces each of boneless sardines, 
butter, hard-boiled yolk of egg, and 
Chopped Tax, a saltspoonful each of 
French mustard, lemon-juice, chopped 
parsley, and chopped gherkin. = Pound 
ul to asmooth puste, and rub through 
a odvur sieve. Have ready some 
anchovy biscuit paste that has been 
baked in tiny round tins, fill with the 
mixture, and coat with chopped aspic 
jelly. Put cach on a little plate, 
sprinkle the aspic with white of ceg, 
boiled hard and chopped ; and garnish 
With strips of beetroot and cucumber, 
and mustard and cress. 
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Bouchées de Sardines (No. ”). 
—Make some diamond-shaped crot- 
tons; spread them with sardine butter, 
made by mixing sardine paste with an 
equal weight of fresh butter. Next 
put a couting of green mayonnaise. 
Down the centre, long-wise, place 
some smoked salmon, finely chopped, 
and garnish each side with white 
mayonnaise, sprinkled with chopped 
capers and parsley ; the mayonnaise 
should be put on from a bag and pipe, 
and if liked. half of it can be coloured 
pink, 


Caviare, Devilled.—Put some 
small pieces of Russian caviare on 
round crotitons, and sprinkle with 
lemon-jnice and cayenne pepper. Serve 
the croutons on small plates, and gar- 
nish with small salad, mixed, if liked, 
with chopped Jax. Serve with cut 
lemons. 


Canapés a la Premier.—luiy 
some rounds of aspic on little plates, 
and on cach round put a little pile 
of cooked prawns cut into smal pieces, 
leaving a hollow in the centre of the 
pile. Fill up the centre with green 
butter, and on the top put some 
cray-fish butter, using a bag and small 
pipe. Garnish round the canapes with 
anchovy biscuit paste cut into tiny 
diamonds or strips, rings, &e. This 
piste is usefal for garnishing small 
sardines, and a dish of it may be left 
on through the dinner, as it is often 
liked in the cheese course. 


wenapes d’Olives.— Cut some 
rounds of bread the size of a half: 
crown; fry them a golden brawn, and 
When cold spread them with green 
butter, then with chopped aspic, next 
with chopped beetroot and cucumber, 
putting it on lightly. Sprinkle with 
oil and tarragon vinegar, then put on 
a stoned olive, and with a forcing-bag 
and plain pipe fill it with mayonnaise, 
seasoned rather highly. 9 Cut some 
rounds of aspie jelly a quarter of an 
Inch thick, and place cach crouton on 
a separate plate on which a round of 
the jelly has been eid, 
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hese should be prepared just before 
serving. 


Crotitonsal’Alberta.——Prepare 
some square crofitons; lay across them 
a row of chopped lax, and another row 
in the opposite direction, leaving the 
four corners bare. In one corner put 
chopped bectroot, in the opposite one 
chdpped tomato aspic, and in the two 
reamaining corners put little heaps of 
green butter or @1CCN MAyoNNAlse. 

This is a very effective savoury, and 
will suggest other combinations, due 
reourd ‘being had to flavours as well 
as colours. “Grated ham or tongue Can 
be used instead of lax, or smoked 
sausage, cut up finely, can be substi- 
tuted. 


Sardines in Aspic.—Prepure 
the sardines by taking them from the 
tin, and cutting them into fillets, after 
drain.ny them free of oil and drying 
them carefully. On exch fillet puta 
morsel of chopped smoked salmon or 
Jax, and roll it up. Pour some liquid 
agpi¢ ina shwlow dish or tiny when 
set, stamp out some small oblong 
pieces; put cach fillet of sardine on one 
piece and lay it in the centre of a 
small plate. All round the strdine 
put some more aspic, coloured pink, 
and chopped finely; garnish with 
sprigs of cress and chervil, and on the 
top of the sardines arrange some strips 
of tomato, beetroot, and cucumber. 


Shrimps a la Dorisa.-- (Cut 
some thin slices of brown bread and- 
batter: divide them into strips of two 
ches by rather more than half an 
Inch; spread them with a drop or two 
of anchovy essence and tomato sauce 
nuxed, and roll them up. Cut some 
rounds of tomatu. large sound ones 
must be chosen-—very thinly, and lay 
on cach a litde pile of shrimps, whole 
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ones, potted in butter; round the 
shrimps, on the tomato, put a ring of 
cucumber and pickled mango cut into 
tiny dice shapes. Round the whole 

put three or four of the little rolls of 
read-und-buttcr. 


For Prawns & la Dorisa sub- 
stitute w couple of prawns for the 
shrimps. Fresh or tinned oncs can be 
used. 


Hors d’@uvres Assortis.— 
Slice sume lemons thinly, take out the 
pips, and lay each slice on one of bect- 
root, cut with a crimped cutter to the 
size; on the lemon put a slice of 
cucumber, very thinly cut; sprinkle 
with oil, tarragon vinegar, and a little 
sult and mignonette pepper. Inthe 
centre pnt an olive. plain or stuffed 
with capers or anchovies > roll up, and 
dish ina cirelo, the folded part down, 
wud shebtly overlapping.  Ffere and 
there, between them, put shrimps and 


prawns, and some nicely - trimmed 
radishes. Fili up the centre of the 
dish with more radishes, celery cut 


into even-sized Jeneths, and strips of 
beetroot, with fillets of anchovy or 
sardine Iaido on them. Garnish the 
strips with capers, sprigs of chervil, 
small cress, ke. Small rounds of cu- 
cumber, with an olive on cach, and a 
little mayonnaise on the top, can also 
be used instead of, or with, the strips 
of beetroot. aif placed alternately, as a 
secon ring, round the centre of the 
dish, they have a very good effect. 
Bat the exact arrangement of this 
dish cunnet well be detailed: it ds 
intended chictly to suggest combina- 
tions, For a large party. two) or 
three dishes should be placed about the 
table; or the same idea can be carried 
vut by arranging single plates, one tor 
cach person. 
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STOCK, AND THE STOCK-POT. 


Stock is the basis of many soups, sauces, and gravies; and in houses 
where its manipulation and manufacture are unknown or negleeted, 
good couking and economy are practically ai7; for besides the main 
uses of stock, as indieated above, the products of the stoek-pot are the 
“making.” so to speak, of the little dishes which afford ready methods 
of re-serving food in an appetising manner, and tend so largely to the 
prevention of waste. “Keep your eye on your stock-pot” is an old 
saying, and has a double meaning ; and certainly, by keeping the stoek-pot 
in her mind’s eye, the housekeeper will learn how to put everything to 
the best use, and avoid waste all ronnd. 

The mention of stock alarms some people; they at once assume a great 
expenditure of time and money. Old-fashioned recipes, handed down 
through generations, have much to answer for in this respeet ; but it must 
be remembered that they were written in the days when meat was cheap 
and largely consumed, when beef and beer formed the standard English 
breakfast of many a hearty squire, aud the food resources of the people 
were comparatively limited. But altered prices. combined with the 
changed dictetic habits of the people, have brought about a reform, Now 
we know that we can make stock without the luge quantities of meat and 
poultry demanded for the family soup turcen in the ° good old days.” In 
fact, with a clear understanding of the principles the rest is plain sailing, 
and the cost simply a matter of requirement and management. 

From the homely stock of a single bone to the grand consommé of the 
palace there is naturally a wide range; and we shall best meet the require- 
ments of middle-class households by deiling with the stock-pot of every- 
day life, and giving the method of preparing a foundation that shall serve 
not only for soups and sauces, but for a vast number of purposes for which 
water is frequently used because no stock is at hand. 

We must explain at the outset that when a high-class stock for clear 
soup 1s wanted, it is only possible to get the requisite distinctive flavour 
by separate preparation of the meat, game, or poultry, as the case might 
be; and that a stock of mixed flavours, such as we are about to describe, 
would spoil the whole. Thus the stock-pot is capable of use or abuse. A 
great mistake is sumetimes made m regarding it as a sort of culinary dust- 
Win, into which everything that has not a clearly-defined use is to be 
thrown. Incredible as it sounds, we have heard of cheese-parings being 
thus disposed of. Perhaps this may be set down as the chief abuse; the 
next is to keep the pot always going, adding from time to time fresh 
scraps. This gives a stale flavour, which no after treatment can eradicate, 
while the contents are very unequally cooked. To make our meaning clear ; 
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The pot should be emptied every night, and dried in the air after washing ; 
cleanliness in every detail is the first desideratum. Let each day’s stock 
be complete in itself, that 1s, do not put it back into the pot next day 
(only bones and gristly meat may go on for further cooking). In Fig. 13 
is shown a stock-pot of the best kind, as 
by incans of the inside strainer and the 
tap which is fitted near the bottom the 
stock can be readily drawn off as required, 
aud free from sediment. If no stock-pot 
is at hand,a stout saucepan, kept for the 
purpose, with a good-fitting lid, may be 
substituted. Ihe lid and rim must be 
serupulously clean, or the stock will 
“sour”; badly-washed saucepan lids have 
ruined thousands of gallons of stock. 

What may go into it? Seraps of 
meat, fresh or cooked ; bits of gristle and 
skin; the bones of a roast or boiled 
joint ; game and poultry bones and trim- ie ee ee 
mings; a ham bone; scalded bacon-rind ; Fic, 13.—Stock-Pot with Tap. 
a bit of milt or kidney; in fact, anything 
of the kind, if free from taint. Game, if high, should not go in, 
and pork bones also are better left out. They are very greasy, 
and should be kept for sueh soups—pea, lentil, &e.—as really are better 
cooked in greasy stock. Vegetables should be used in moderation ; in hot 
weather they are better left out, especially turnips, being productive of 
fermentation; and in some houses there are not enough seraps and bones 
to make stock more than twice a week; then, as it has to be kept. it will 
not keep if made with vegetables. In warm weather, stoek must be boiled 
up daily, and in winter every other day. Nothing prevents putrefaction so 
thoroughly as heat. Celery. leeks, onions, earrots, turnips, bay-leaves, 
thyme, and parsley, may go in in cool weather ; parsnip, even in mod ration, 
is sometimes objected to; otherwise, a little improves the stock. Culery- 
seed should take the place of the fresh vegetable when that is not to be 
had. Of seasoning, the less the better at starting; more ean be added 
when the ultimate uses of the stock are determined. Just a few allspice 
berries and mixed peppercorns, and a clove or two stuck in’ the onions, 
with a little salt, will suffice. Fill up with cold water. that is, cover the 
contents, and an inch or two more ; bring slow/y to the boil (this makes a 
great difference to the goodness or otherwise of the liquid), and skim very 
carefully, just before it boils is the time; a pinch of salt and a spoonful of 
cold water added two or three times afterwards will throw up more scum, 
which must always be removed just before it again boils up. After the 
final skimming, boil steadily but continuously all day; do not stir the 
contents, and only remove the lid when more water is required; then. if by 
an open fire, remove the pot before taking off the lid: “the steam in, and 
the smoke out.” is a good motto. 

In recipes ] and 2 we show how useful stocks may be got from such 
& foundation as the foregoing, though in ne two houses will they be 
just alike, owing tu the lack of definite proportions of the various 
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Stock (No. 1).—When the time i the bottom: pour it through a fine 
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comes for straining, draw off from the 
pot the stock prepared as deseribed on 
p. 25, or if the stock-pot has no tap, 
ladle out as much as possible without 
disturbing the bed of bones, &c., at 
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hair sieve or clean cloth into a basin, 
and set aside until cold. Vhis will be 
fairly clear, without much colour or 
flavour, [to is therefore useful for 
many purposes as a foundation, and 
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can be thickened and coloured as re- 
quired, It should set into a jelly. 


Stock (No. 2).—Have a second 
basin in readiness, into which put all 
the remaining liquid from the pot, 
pressing the debris well. This will 
look thicker than No. 1, and serve for 
thick sauces, gravies, kc. Put aside 
the bones and gelatinous picces of 
meat for further couking, and throw 
uway the rest, 1.6, the vegetables, 


Stock (No. 3).—This is called 
Second Stock. It takes its name from 
the fact that the bones and scraps used 
for it are cooked a second time. To 
prepare it, put on the bones from the 
previous day, with « fresh bone or two 
from veal or poultry if wanted strong 
and good; add a little salt, and nothing 
else, and cook all day. When cold, 
this should be very firm—firmer than 
stock made as above, because by the 
second cooking of the bones more 
gelatine is extracted. Tt is, however, 
comparatively flavourless and colour- 
less Supposing it is required for wead 
pies—say, by way of example, a chicken 
pie—all the odds and ends of the bird 
should go in; and to ensure its setting 
firmly when cold, in hot weather, a 
calf*s foot, or part of one, will Tn 
found a good addition. The meat 
itself will furnish a separate dish, the 
bones being cooked for some hours 
longer. Or if the pie isa raised one, 
the bones of the bird, if boiled long 
enough, will furnish plenty of strong 
stock, which will sct to a jelly when 
cold. If at any time the stock is 
found to be not stiff enough for any 
particular purpose, an ounce (or more, 
if required) of gelatine should be dis- 
solved in each quart. Sheet gelatine 
will dissolve quickly, but“ amber 
opaque gelatine" will be better for t] 
purpose, “Phere is a special kind, 
‘led “soup strengthener,” cheaper 
than the finer sorts, which is excellent 

for giving body to stocks and soups, 


Brown Stock (No. 4).—-This is a 
Very useful stock, and handy for all 
sorts of purposes ; it is alyo very little 
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trouble, and by no means expensive. 
Required, any bones from roast beef or 
other meat, or raw bones, or they can 
be mixed; odds and ends of cooked 
meat, game, or poultry, or bones und 
trimmings from raw birds. By way 
of example, say, the fect, necks, 
gizzards, and livers of fowls, the 
head and neck of a rabbit, any scraps 
of ham cooked or raw, some bacon- 
rind scalded, a morsel of kidney, or a 
bit of milt (butchers often call it mele), 
and veectables and spices: a carrot, 
half a turnip, a bit of parsnip, a large 
— onion, a bunch of mixed herbs, a score 
| of mixed peppercorns, and two cloves, 
- tor cach quart of water, the quantity 
' of water being of course regulated by 
i the amount of material for stock, Any 
liquor from boiled fresh meat or 
| poultry should be used in place of 
water. A bit of mushroom, or cven 
the peelings well washed, will improve 
the stuck, but are not essential. The 
skin of an onion may be added to give 
colour. If no beet bones are handy, a 
bit of fresh gravy beef must be got. 
' Kirst, melt a little fut in the bottom of 
the pot, lay in all the ingredients, fry 
them a good brown all over, taking 
care not to burn, then add a littl 
water, boil until nearly dried up, then 
add the requisite quantity, with salt; 
bring to the boil, and strain. Cook 
for six hours or longer, strain, and set 
aside until cold, then remove the fat, 
and use as required, 


| Brown Stock (No. 4).—Proceed 
; as above, but use all bones and scraps 

from game and dark meats (that is, 
} leave out white meats and poultry), 
' about a pound to cach quart of water, 
then add about four ounces of lean 
ham and the same weight of kidnev, 
Washed in vinegar and water, and the 
core removed. — In addition to the in- 
gredients given above, put ina few 
allspice berries, a sprig of basil and 
lemon-thyme, and increase the quantity 
of mushroom. Allow about a tea- 
spoonful of salt) to three pints of 
liqnid. When this has had six. to 
twelve hours’ simmering, press the 
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debris well to extract all the goodness, 
then strain through a sieve, letting all 
go through except the meat and vege- 
tibles—-that is, it does not mutter how 
thick it looks. It ought to be strong 
both in colour and flavour. Both to 
this and No. 4 the outer stalks of 
celery should be added, or some celery- 
sevd tied in muslin. We may mention 
that a very small quantity of liver, 
calf’s or sheep's, is a gvod addition tu 
stock of this sort, but it must not be 
suficient to predominate. A few 
ounces would do for two to three 
pints of stock, and this, us well as 
the ham and kidney, should be fricd 
with the rest of the meat, bones, &c. 


Rich Stock (No. 6).—This is the 
foundation of good clear soup, and 
must be carefuliy made. Take equal 
weights of shin of beef and knuckle 
of veal. The beef gives colour and 
flavour, and the veal imparts the de- 
sired gelatinous matter. Remove all 
meat from the bones, and cut it into 
small pieces; then put it, with the 
bones chopped up, into cold) water, 
allowing a pint for cach pound; and, 
supposing four pounds of meat and 
bone, add a pint over to allow for 
boiling away. Bring gradually to 
boiling point, putin half a teaspoonful 
of salt, wkim, and then add the follow- 
Ing ingredients:—A large carrot, a 
medium-sized onion, a couple of leeks, 
half a small turnip, half a head of 
celery, a large bunch of parsley, with 
some thyme und a bay-leat, a couple of 
cloves, and a score of mixed pepper- 
corns, and, if the flavour is not disliked, 
a small piece of parsnip. All the vege- 
tables must be well cleansed. The 
carrot should be brushed, then scraped, 
and only peeled if really necessary— 
the outside being the best-—-and the 
whole should boil not less than six 
hours, but not fast. Strain through a 
fine hair sieve, and leave in a cold 
place all night. This must always be 
made the day before it is wanted for 
use. Cost, from 2s. to 28. 3d. per 
quart, 

Now for the elarification of the 
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above. Remove the fat from the 
surface by dipping a = spoon in hot 
water, for any remaining specks use 
the corner of a cloth wrung out of hot 
rater; take all impurities from the 
bottom of the stock, and put it into a 
perfectly clean saucepan ; let it dis- 
solve by gentle heat, then measure it, 
and to each quart add the whites, of 
two eggs and their shells, washed) and 
crushed up, and half a pound of lean, 
raw beef, chopped small, or passed 
through a muncer, with a few vege- 
tables to revive the flavour; vo (urnep ; 
a bit of carrot, celery, and onion, will 
suflice. The meat must be well mixed 
with the stock, and the whites of the 
eggs should be slightly whisked with 
a spoonful of cold water. Then 
whisk quickly until a scum forms, and 
leave the stock, partly uncovered, to 
simmer for an hour or more—it must 
barely bubble. There will be a thick 
scum on the top by this time : do not 
disturb it in any way, simply pass the 
soup through a cloth a second time, or 
even a third, if not ¢lear. For this, a 
linen cloth or damask napkin is often 
used, but many preter a tammy cloth, 
which is, we think, the best matenial, 
as, being of wool, it absorbs any grease 
left behind. It should be a finely- 
woven one, and kept very Clean, never 
washed with soap, In using it, it can 
be tied round the rim of a basin, to 
hang, bag-like, in the Lasin, or a chair 
can be turned upside down on a second 
chair, and the corners of the cloth tied 
to the four legs, a basin being set 
underneath. Never press the cloth im 
any way; when the liquid is all 
through, first gather up the cloth, 
and remove it without squeezing the 
residue, or the whole will be thickened 
and spoilt. Instead of the cloth, a 
jelly bag is voted by some as indis- 
pensable, but the process is then more 
troublesome and lengthy, and if made 
as it should be, there is no need of it 
so far a8 increasing the brightness of 
the soup is concerned. 

The soup is now ready for the 
garnish from which it takes its name. 
Remember to taste it before clarifying, 
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and if necessary boil a few peppercorns 
with it; no pepper, or anything which 
would cloud it, must be put in after 
the clearing. 

Yo clarify game or poultry soups, 
proceed just as above, but use raw 
game or poultry in place of half the 
beef, of which neck or other coarse 
pértions answer very well, 


Rich Stock (No. 7). — The 
method of making this is similar to 
the last, but beet only is used. It 
may be all shin, or part shin and part 
from the neck. It gives a darker soup 
than the foregoing, and though not 
so generally used, paler soups being 
now fashionable, it is still preferred by 
some people. Cost, about 28. per quart. 


Medium Stock (No. 8).—Make it 
as No.6 or 7, but use three pints of water 
to two pounds of meat and bone, which 
for ordinary purposes is sufficiently 
strong. Cost, about Is. Gd. per quart. 

This and the preceding stock may 
be clarified as No. 6, or by the follow- 
ing method, which is quicker, Use 
three eggs, whites and shells, for cach 
quart of stock, whisk until it is just 
on the point of boiling, then stop 
instantly, and leave the stock, partially 
uncovered, for twenty minutes, then 
strain as directed; a lump of sugar 
will assist the brightness—put it in 
before the second straining. This is 
apparently a cheaper way, and many 
writers on the cuisine contend that 
clarification by the meat process is 
extravagant, since eggs alone answer 
the purpose. So it is, if tho ortho- 
dox twenty minutes only be allowed 
for the simmering, but by giving 
an hour or more the nutriment is 
extracted from the added meat, and 
a wonderful change effected, the soup 
gaining in flavour; whereas, when 
eges alone are used, it is robbed of 
flavour; and it must always be re- 
membered that by clarification a soup 
«s robbed of certain clements of nutri- 
tion, left behind in the scum; this is 
Inevitable, 

A soup clear enough for every-day 
use, though not actually bright, can 
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be obtained by straining the stock 
(after freeing it from fat and sediment 
and dissolving it) through a cloth, 
without clarification of any sort; and 
will have in it more nourishment than 
if bright, while expense and trouble 
will be saved. For such a soup 
arrowroot is a suitable thickcning. 


White Stock (No. 9). — The 
foundation of this 1s veal. Knuckle 
is best, or half knuckle and half neck 
will do. The bones of a boiled 
chicken or rabbit, or fresh poultry 
bones, are an improvement, and the 
liquor used should be from boiled 
veal or poultry, if possible. For a 
strong stock, use meat in the proper- 
tion given in No. 6, or for medina stock 
use the same as No. 8. A small piece 
of calf*s head with the skin on, or a 
ealf’s foot, together with a shce of 
lean ham to each half-gallon, will be 
found a further improvement. Add 
to cach quart of liquid after it boils a 
small turnip, half a carrot, a couple 
of cclery-stalks inner portion, a tiny 
bit of mace, half a dozen white 
peppercorns, a leek white part, or a 
button onion or two, and a saltspoonful 
of salt. This is all at this stage of 
the proceedings, as there are many 
uses for this, and various flavourings 
are added afterwards. The method of 
treatment is the same as already de- 
scribed. At least eight hours should 
be given. This cannot be made in a 
hurry. Cost, as Nos. 6 and §. 


White Stock (No. 10).—This is 
plain, and costs very little. To make 
it, take a quart of water in which 
mutton, veal, fowl, or rabbit. has 
boiled : add to it vegetables as above, 
shced, and enough to fill a teacup. 
Season slightly, and boil down to half 
the quantity. This is for immediate 
use only, for plain soups, hashes, and 
minces of white meats, &c. | Strain 
before using. If vegetables have been 
boiled with the meat, the stock can be 
first boiled down without further addi- 
tion. 

White Stock ‘No. 11‘.—This is 
a purely vegetable preparation, but 


Vegetable Stock (No. 12). — 
Qmit the barley in this, and add to 
the vegetables above - mentioned a 
handful, mixed, of shredded lettuce, 
watercress, sorrel, and  dandclion; 
and in sweating them altogether let 
them become slightly brown. Boil 
as above directed, using the same 
liquor for the foundation, and shortly 
before straining put in a little gravy 
salt to colour, a teaspoonful of mush- 
room or walnut ketchup, and a few 
drops of tarragon Vinegar or a sprig 
of fresh tarragon can be boiled in the 
stock. 

Fish Stock (No 13).—This is 
a plain stock, suitable for sauces. 
Break up the bones of any white fish, 
fresh or cooked. The head, fins, tail, 
and bones from a sole that has been 


oysters can be added with advantage 

so cana pounded anchovy, which has 
the power of developing the flavour in 
a marvellous wav; a little essence of 
anchovy answers the same purpose, 
but either must be used with caution, 
not in sufficient quantity to overpower 
the taste of all the rest. 


Stock for good Gravies and 
Sauces (No. 16).— Required: two 
ounces of butter, a bunch of herbs, a 
carrot, a Jeck, an onion, the outside 
stalks of half a head of celery, a small 
teaspoonful of mixed peppercorns and 
allspice berrics, a couple of chillies, a 
couple of cloves, a bit of mace, a large 
tomato, fuur ounces of lean hin, a 
mushroom or two, and a pound und 
three quarters of gravy bect. Fry the 
sliced vegetables, herbs, and spice, in 
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the butter with the ham and becf, and ham in the pot, with vegetables, 
after passing them through a mincing &e., as above, but omit the butter and 


machine. When a rich brown, add, — the frying. Add a quart only of cold 
little by little, two pints and a half ot water, cover after skimming, and sim- 
cold water, with a pinch of salt; skim = mer as above; strain, and, while hot, 
carefully, then cover and boil gently add a_ teaspoonful of extract. of meat 
for three to four hours: then strain ora bit of glaze. Cost, about 2s. Od. 

and leave until cold, and remove all In straining both this and the pre- 
{lm fat. Cost, about 2s, 6d. per quart, ceding stocks, let all go through except 
the débris of meat and vegetables. 
| ‘The coarser the strainer the better: a 
' fine one would keep back a grent deal 

of the goodness of the meat. 


Stock for good Gravies (No. 
17).—This is ncher than the pre- 
ecding, Put the same weight of meat 


SOUPS AND SOUP MAKING. 


There is no branch of English eookery so imperfectly understood, as a 
whole, by the average Englishwoman, as the preparation of soup. ‘The 
basis of most soups is stock in some form, aud although directions will be 
found for the various kinds under their respective titles. we give here a 
few rules of universal application. Aud first, why should it be. or 
rather, why is it true that so many fail in preparing a good tureen of 
soup, even when they have the command of ample material while as to 
concocting any out of homely materials, sueh as are. alas! too often thrown 
away, it would frequently mean a complete break-down, Perhaps. the 
Chief cause of failure is, as with Srock, that tradition has handed down 
recipes Of such a uatuve, that the idea that soup is of necessity very trouble- 
some and expensive has gained so firm a focting that it will not be easily 
eradicated. For this reason recipes of an unnecessarily complicated 
nature have no place in this work. 

We do nof, however, wish to convey the impression {hat soup can be 
made without trouble; on the contrary, the preparation of some sorts 
involves a good deal, and time must not be begrudged. We refer 
rather to some methods which are practically almost obsolete, but 
still included in sume modern works on cookery. For instanee, the 
boiling down of the meat for drawing out the juices to form a glaze at 
starting, mainly advorated for imparting colour, can be dispensed with; 
for the process, though casy enough to an experienced cook, would lead 
the novice all astray in nineteen cases out of twenty; while we now 
have in“ glaze” and “extract. of meat” useful media for this and many 
other purposes. For partiewars of their preparation and chief uses, 
iso for recipes for the cooking of vegetables, crotitons, quenelles, and 
other Garniskes for soups, reference should be made to those headings 
in the Index, Then the apparent number of soups bewilders some 
people. Tt has been estimated,” says Sir Henry Thompson, “that 
the tilles which denote these numerous varieties mumber altogether 
perhaps not less than five hundred, and proceeding on the principles 
on Which they are produced there appears to be no reason why the 
present list should not be doubled in length. In reality, the number of 
Species is very limited, but the slightest addition to a soup having been 
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held sufficient to confer upon it a distinctive namo, the idea of com- 
plexity and number has been unnecessarily fostered.” This is the fact 
in a mutshell. 

In reality, there are but five leading bases, from which all other 
varicties spring: first, a decoction of meat, from the weak broth of 
the modest. scrag end of a neck of mutton to the grandest cunsonume 
of the most accomplished French chef, made from a mixture of the choicest 
meats and poultry; second, a decoction of poultry; third, a decoction 
of game; fourth, fish soups; and fifth, a liquid, which is indebted 
to the vegetable world of grain, herbs, roots, and all allied substances. 
To take them in detail, we get from the first variety all the clear bright 
soups that owe their name to their garnish, and the slightly thickened 
specimens, which are a sort of link between clear soups and thick soups. 
The second and third class furnish us with all sorts, from chicken broth to 
thick game scups; and when the meat is passed through a sieve and added, 
the result is a purée. The fourth class furnishes many kinds, from fish 
souchet to purces; and from the fifth list we get a number of kinds, 
mostly purces, which take their name from the chief vegetable used in 
their manufacture. 

Then there are. outside the list above given, a few distinet kinds, of 
which thick ox-tail. moek or real turtle, giblet, malligatainy, and true 
cock-a-leekic, are specimens. Either is substantial enough for a meal, or 
the main part of one ; for sueh, they are admirably adapted, but as the 
prelude to a good dinner they are decidedly out of place, and, with the 
exception of public dinners, are but little in vogue—anuch less, at any rate, 
than a few years ago. 

Now, in dealing with what we have described above as a decoction of 
meat, it will be found that the homely broth or stock from = greasy meat 
will give the most trouble. Grease varies ; ona form will harden and can 
be taken off in a cake, like the fat from a boiled leg of mutton; another 
is held im sulution, like the fat of a pig's head; after removing all that 
comes to the surface, it will be found, if boiled up again, that there is still 
a good deal to remove, and skimming is the only remedy so long as there 
is plenty of grease on the surface. But when it gets into th: speckly 
condition, and is only dotted over with the grease, then a piece of blotting 
ae es or “kitchen paper” of the rough kind. will remove it: pass it 
ightly over, and the grease will adhere to it. This is also a good way to 
remove specks of fat from small quantities of stock or soup, if time cannot 
be given for it to become cold. 

Assuming care in the first stage, the ultimate suceess of a soup is 
certain if the seasonings are judiciously added. Much must. be left to the 
discretion of the cook, but, as a rule, more seasoning, especially salt, is 
needed for thick than for elear soups; the latter are better without: made 
sauces, ketchup of any kind, ground spices, or colourings. Wine is a 
matter of taste; it is added much Jess than it was. Clear soup should owe 
its chicf favour to the meat and vegetables used in making it. “Season 
to taste’ are words that ocenr in many of our recipes ; to lay down a 
fixed quantity is not possible, Not only do palates vary, but much 
depends upon the amount of salt, &e., used in making the stuck ; also, 
whether it has boiled down much or little; while the nature of the added 
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ingredients plays no small part in the matter. A purée of the strictly 
vegetable class will take almost double the salt required for a clear soup 
(clarified); from a teaspoonful per quart, to half the quantity, may be set 
down as the approximate amount for soups ranging from the one extreme 
to the other in consistency, and bearing in mind the points above indicated, 
Should an overdose of salt by chance be added, if it is not desirahle to 
dilute it with more liquid, a turnip will have a nullifying tendency; a 
little more thickening, as roux, or an egg, or some cream, Just according 
to the nature of the soup, will serve the same purpose. Pepper and other 
spices vary so much in strength, especially in the ground state, being 
often adulterated, that this must be left to the judgment of the cook; the 
best is always the cheapest, and the quantities may be more accurately 
gauged; soluble cayenne, the best of its kind, leaves no dregs, but. it 
contains salt (it is sometimes called Indian salt), and this must be remem- 
bered in using it. Lemon juice is usually added to give a slight piqnancy 
and blend the other flavours, not to give an actually sour taste; anyone 
interested in cookery will find ont by experience the meaning of this 
remark. 

Of purées, the chief point is to see that they are purées in the 
irne sense of the word, by passing the compound through a_ sieve. 
No one who fights shy of the sieve or the tammy will ever become 
a cook of more than mediocre powers, for hy these processes—viz., sieving 
and tammying—are smoothness, blended flavours, and digestibility alone 
ensured. 

Tn conclusion, we decidedly join issue with some who are well 
able to speak with authority, in expressing the opinion that if the middle 
class and artisan population made soup a standing dish, not only would 
there be a decrease in the meat bills, but people would be better for the 
change ; while as to the rural population, it is not too much to say that a 
knowledge and practice of the uses of the herbs and vegetables of their 
gardens and fields would be equal to a rise in their wages. 

Of the recipes that follow, in addition to what have now become 
standard soups, there are many less known, but which are very wholesome, 
and have the merit of cheapness and all-rownd utility. We would again 
remind the reader that the stock is not included in our estimates of the 
probable cost, and that such estimates must, in all cases, be regarded as 
purely approximate. While people who have the run of a country 
garden may reckon the cost of some vegetable purces as almost nil, some 
dwellers in towns, where such things are expensive, may have to pay even 
more than the average which we have endeavoured to calculate. The 
sane remark applies equally to the relative value of milk and cream. 





COLOURINGS AND THICKENINGS FOR SOUPS AND 
SAUCES. 


Brown Roux.—Required: some © onion. First place the butter in the 
fine dry flour—say, half a pound the — stewpan, and melt it till it: runs to 
Bume quantity of butter, an enamelled what cooks eal) Gil. Tt will be found 
etewpan, a clear brisk fire, and an that there isa white scum at the top, 
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and a milky sediment at the bottom— 
recollect, melt the butter, but do not 
boil it. Skim the frothy top, and 
pour off what may be called the clari- 
fied butter, leaving the milky sediment 
in the pan. Now you have got rid of 
what is often called the milk in the 
butter. Next take the stewpan, and 
having wiped it clean, pour back the 
clarified butter into it, and gradually 
mix in the dried and sifted flour, this 
will make a sort of pudding, which 
will all cling together, and will not— 
or ought not if proper care has been 
taken to follow these directions—cling 
to the stewpan. Keep this over the 
fire, and keep stirring with an iron or 
wooden spoon till it begins to change 
colour —ie., if will gradually, from 
being almost white, turn to the colour 
of underdone pie-crust, AS soon as 
the colour begins to change, redouble 
the stirring, and occasionally remove 
the stewpan from the fire for a few 
minutes altogether, in order that the 
flour should not be frivd brown too 
quickly, for this is really all that is 
being done. It will be found that 
the butter and flour will go on boiling 
after it has been removed from the fire 
ten minutes or more, such is the 
power enamelled stewpans possess of 
retaining the heat. Have ready two 
slices out of the centre of a good-sized 
onion about a quarter of an = inch 
thick. Keep stirring the batter and 
flour till it is of a light brown colour, 
then take the stewpan off the fire, and 
throw in the two slices of onion, which 
have the double advantage of slacken- 
ing the heat and of imparting 4 rich 
flavour to the thickening. This will 
cause a spluttering, and care should be 
taken to avoid splashes on the backs 
of the hands, Keep stirring till all 
bubbling has ceased, and this will be 
longer ‘than many would imagine. 
Pour off what will now be a yich 
brown fluid, which will assume the 
appearance of light chocolate when 
cold, into small jars for use. It will 
keep for months, and is always at 
hand; in the end it suves time and 
trouble, while the difference in the 
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taste of a soup or sauce thickened 
with roux and one thickened with 
raw flour is incalculable. 


Browned Flour.—This is use- 
ful for thickening plain brown soups, 
sauces, &c. It should be prepared 
when the oven is cool. Pass the flour 
through a sieve, spread it on a tin or 
old dish, and put it in the oven untila 
nice brown, like the crust of a well- 
baked loaf; it should be turned edges 
to middle during the process, that the 
outer part may not be burnt; when 
evenly coloured, put. it through the 
sieve again, and store it, when cold, in 
canisters or bottles for use. Ordinary 
flour, of good quality, should be used 
for this - that is, no flour of the self- 
raising kind must he used, neither 
does whole-meal answer, as it must be 
quite finely ground. 


Browning, Liquid.—-Put two 
ounces of pounded Joaf sugar ina 


small avon saucepan; Jet it melt, stir. 
ring with an iron spoon; when very 
dark, but it must not become black, 
add half a pint of hot water ; let it boil 
up, and when cool bottle it. This 
requires a little care; if burnt much, 
it is very unpleasant, but if not burnt 
enough to take off the sweetness it 
will be sickly. A> very few drops are 
reqiure:| to colour a quart of liquid. 

No. 2.—For this, equal weights 
of onions, vinegar, moist sugar, and 
water, are needed. Dut the onions, 
sliced, ina stewpan of antinned iron, 
with the water; in a few minutes 
add ne sugar, and boil until a very 
dirk brown. Boil the Vinegar sepa- 
ratcly, and add to the rest, then take 
from the fire, strain when cooled a 
little, and bottle for use when quite 
cold. This can only be used when an 
onion or an acid flavour may safely be 
addcd to the dish. It is quite un- 
suitable for delicate preparations, but 
for all kinds of plain savoury soups, 
&e., It is very useful. 

No. 3.--Lhis is simple, as it 
imparts no unpleasant taste. Put two 
ounces of the darkest chicory in a 
muslin bag; put it in a pint of water, 
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and boil to half a pint; strain and 
bottle when cold. More of this is 
required than of the others for the 
same proportion of liquid. 

No. 4.—This is the most homely 
of all. It is favoured by vegetarians 
for browning soups. ‘Toast a piece of 
crust of bread very carefully until 
wegl dricd and dark, but unburnt ; 

ut it in the cold water or vegetable 
stock which is to be used for the soup ; 
when sufficiently coloured take out the 
bread. It must not be put into boil- 
ing liquid, or it would break up. 


Liaisons.—This isa French term, 
given to various thickening media - a 
haison is really a support to the liquid ; 
by its aid separation is prevented, and 
the ineredicnts are all amalgamated. 
The most commonly used materials are 
roux, arrowroot, ground rice, barley, 
&c. Thesame term is often apphed to 
butter for enriching sauces, but this is 
a& misnomer, as that does not thicken 
of itself. ges and cream furnish the 
liaison for rich soups, together with 
(in some cases) the French prepara- 
tions of tapioca, sago, kc. The yolks 
of the eggs only are used; they should 
be beaten well, and blended with a 
little of the soup, somewhat cool, and 
added to the rest, always below boiling 
point. It must then be thoroughly 
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Almond Soup.—Required : one 
quart of stock (No. 9), one pint of milk, 
two eggs boiled hard, one ounce of 
almonds, two ounces of bread-crumbs, 


two ounces of cooked white meat 
or poultry, seasoning. Cost, about 
9d. 


Mince the meat, pound if in a 
mortar with the bread and the yolks 
of the eggs, moistenine from. time 
to time with a little hot stock: then 
add the almonds, sweet ones, finely 
ground; pour over the rest of the 
stock, and put into a clean saucepan. 
In another saucepan put the milk, 
with a blade of mace and half a 
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heated, and this requires attention ; if 
not hot enough, it will not “ bind,” 
and if too hot--should it happen to 
boil—it will curdle. Always strain 
the eggs after beating, that the 
“ speck’? may be removed. In using 
the dry materials, cither kind, mix it 
first with a little cold liquid, then 
with some of the hot soup, and stir 
the whole well, while adding it to the 
contents of the soup pot: to guard 
against lumps, it 1s well to strain after 
mixing it, before putting it in the 
soup, 


White Roux.— This is made in 
the sume way as the brown, but it is 
removed from the fire before it has 
acquired colour; it wants cooking, 
without browning-— that is, jasé before 
it begins to turn colour it should be 
taken from the fire. Between this and 
raw flour there ig as distinct a differ. 
ence as between unbaked dough and a 
crisply baked leaf, or raw and baked 
pie-crust. This is used for many 
kinds of white soups and sauces, and 
the quantity required varies from a 
teaspoonful to a tablespoonful to each 
pint of liguid; to the thick soups or 
purées the minimum quantity only is 
required ; but it is well always to add 
it gradually, and a small quantity 
only at first. 
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dozen white peppercorns, Lring it to 
the boil, then stir in the rice- flour 
blended with cold milk into a smocth 
paste; take out the spices and boil for 
ten or twelve minutes, stirring all the 
time. When the stock boils, mix the 
contents of the two pans together, 
adding salt to taste. but this should 
be deheately flavoured. 

For richer soup, beat in a gill of 
cream Jast moment, and increase the 
quantity of meat. For ao still nor 
deheate almond flavour, soak some 
shredded almonds in a little milk until 
flavoured, then strain the milk to the 
rest of the liquid. 
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Apple Soup. — Required: one 
pound of good apples, rather tart ones, 
a pint and a half of stock (No. 2), 
salt and pepper, a pinch of ground 
cloves, ginger, and curry-powder, one 
ounce each of butter and flour. Cost, 
about 4d. 

Make the stock hot, slice the apples 
into it without coring or peeling, put 
in the whole of the seasoning, and 
boil gently tc a pulp, then pass through 
asieve. Put it back in the pan with 
the flour mixed with cold water and 
the butter; boil up again for ten 
minutes, and dilute with a httle more 
stock if preferred thinner. 


Apple and Spinach Soup.-- 
Boil the apples in the stock as above, 
then, after sieving, put it back in 
the saucepan with some boiled spinach, 
chopped finely, enough to fill a break- 
faxt-cup; boil up, and put in part of 
a small lettuce, shredded, and some 
mixtd herbs in powder; boil for a 
few minutes longer, then serve with 
egg-balls and fried bread in strips or 
dice. 

This is very wholesome and pualat- 
able. Turnip-tops, Brusscls sprouts, 
young cabbage, and many other varic- 
ties of “greens” may be served in 
the same way. If thickening is pre- 
ferred, a little sago may be used, or 
rizine, flurador, kc. For white soups 
or muigre soups, use milk and vege- 
table stock; the latter should be used 
to boil the apples in, and the milk 
put in afterwards. 


Artichoke Purée.— Required : 
three pounds of Jerusalem artichokes, 
two ounces of butter, seasoning, herbs, 
a couple of ounces of minced celery and 
onions, a gill of cream, one pint of milk, 
and three pints of stock (No. 9. Cost, 
about Is. 4d. 

Poel and slice the artichokes, kerp- 
ing them well under water while 
peeling, to preserve their colour: throw 
them into cold water with a few 
drops of lemon-juiee ins drain them, 
and put them with the other vege- 
tables and a little mignonette pepper 
In a stew-pan; cook fur a quarter of 
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an hour without colouring. Add the 
stock, boil to a pulp, then boil the 
milk and cream with an ounce of 
arrowroot, Pass the puree through 
a hair sieve, add the milk, &c., re- 
boil, and season to taste. Add a drop 
or two of Jemon-juice off the fire, 
Serve with dice-shaped crodtons, 


Asparagus Purée.— Required: 
half a hundred heads of asparagus, 
one pint of stock (No. 9. halfia pint of 
milk, a gill of cream, salt and pepper, 
two ounces of flour, two ounces of 
butter. Cost, about 2s, 

Cut off the hard ends of the 
asparagus, wash the rest, and slice 
them (reserving the tips) half an inch 
or so In length, keeping them in cold 
water until wanted. Put ina pan the 
stock and sliced asparagus, boil until 
soft, then pass through a sieve, 
Melt the butter, add the flour and 
milk, and stir until it boils, then put 
in the stock and the asparagus tips 
well-drained from the water, simmer 
for ten minutes more, and serve. 
This should be delicately seasoned. It 
is a very quickly prepared soup. The 
tips may take rather longer, but care 
is necded to prevent their breaking. 
They should be distinct in the purée. 


Asparagus Purée (from Tinned 
Asparagus).— This will make good 
soup. Tt must be taken carefully 
from the tin to prevent the points 
breaking ; they should be cut off 
and laid aside. The asparagus, being 
cooked, can be passed through tho 
sieve after a boil up in the stock, the 
points being added a minute or two 
before serving, For a plain soup, 
only the stalks need be used, the points 
can be kept for garnishing or other 
purposes, Both this and the ubove 
may be coloured shyehtly with green 
vegetable colouring, . 


Asparagus Soup, Clear. - 
Clear stock, made by the directions 
given in Nos. 6,7, and 8, but witha 
very sheht flavouring of vegetables 
and dierbs, forms the foundation of 


this, It should be clarified wud most 
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delicately seasoned, For a quart, allow 
a sixth or an cighth the measure of 
asparagus tips or points (they are 
called by either name); these should 
be boiled until tender in water, and 
put in the soup just before serving. 

The water in which the asparagus is 
boiled may be put into vegetable soup 
of giny kind. 

A mixture of asparagus tips, green 
peas, and cucumber, cut. with a “ pea 
cufter,” 38 a nice garnish for clear 
Soups, 


Austrian Bean Soup. — lic- 
quired: a pint of drown haricots, a 
snudl carrot, an onion or two, half a 
turnip, and some outer stalks of 
celery, salt, and peppercorns, two 
ounces of dripping, a pinch of sugar, 
und two quarts of stock (No. 2). 
Cost, about 7d. 

Soak the beans in the cold stock, 
bring it slowly to the boil, and add 
the suger and peppercorns, with a 
clove. Slice the vegetables and fry 
them brown in the dripping; then 
add them, and boil the whole gently, 
with very frequent skimming, for 
three hours or more: then pass it 
through a course sieve, re-heat, and 
season to taste, and = serve with 
croutons. 

This ig very rich and nourishing. 
Tf liked, a glass of claret can be 
added, 

“‘ Barley Soups,” says a writer, 
“are among the most valuable. The 
Scotch people, who use it) (barley) 
abundantly, get from it both the 
thickening and blending clement in 
the basis of their broths.” Count 
Rumford wrote many years ago that 
“barley requires much manigement 
and dong boiling, but ehken properly 
Mmeaniged it wives a degree of richness 
Which nothing else can give, and 
thickens a vast quantity of water.” 
Barley-tlour, a refined Garley-nisd, is 
very useful for thickening soups, as 
if requires much less boiling than 
pearl or Seotch barbev. “Phe Lest- 
named is more nutritious thin pearl 
barley, but it takes longer tu. ceok, 
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When freed from husk, and rounded 
in the process of milling, Scotch or 
pot barley becomes peurl barley, 
which is often very dirty, and needs 
careful washing and scalding; or for 
delicate dishes it 1s better brought 
to the boil in water, and strained 
before using, as this ensures greater 
cleanliness. 


Barley Grits Soup.—Groats, 
whole white ones, are required for 
this. (See Corn Grits Sovr, and 
follow the directions, but allow from 
two to three bours for the cook- 
ing.) Much trouble may be saved by 
using a jar in the same way as for 
Coun Soup. The groats should be 
the best quality, the same as are used 
for white puddings; these are very 
nourishing for children. Water can 
be used in place of stock, then nulk 
should be put im after the grain has 
become suft. A mixture of grouts 
from oats, barley, and wheat, may he 
used, People with whom the old- 
fashioned dish known as frumcnty, or 
furmenty, is popular, will enjoy all 
these sonps, which are of German 
origin, 

Beetroot Soup.— Required one 
quart of stuck (No. 8), some beetroot 
and onions, seasoning, vinegar, ind 
cold meut. Cost, about 1s. 

Boil up the stock, then frv some 
small onions, finely chopped, a deheate 
brown in hot fat, with a pinch of 
sugar, About a couple of ounces 
should then be put into the stuck, with 
alittle seasoning of salt, pepper. and 
cclery-seed tied in muslin, with a 
clove or two and some damiaiva pepper. 
corns, about half a dozen. Beil and 
skim for a quarter of an hears then 
take out the seasuning hag, and adda 
tablespoonful of vinegar, French or 
Jtaltan red or they Mav be mixed — 
and a teacuptul or syooof beled heet- 
root in dice or any desired fancy 
shapes.  Theu put tn same unde done 
cooked meat beet is preferatde ) very 

finely minced sit must he quate free 
from fat and gristle Cover. and 
leave ty heat Chrouah for ten or tiftcen 
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minutes, but do not let it boil once 
after the meat is in. For a thick 
beetroot soup add a little brown roux, 
and pass the beetroot through a sieve 
after chopping it up. 

About four ounces of meat will serve. 
Game or poultry can be used instead, 
if more convenicnt. 


Bottled Soups. — These differ 
from the soups in tins. They are of 
better quality, and higher in price— 
from fifteenpence to two shillings is 
the average for the ordinary kinds, 
Turtle and rich concentrated prepara- 
tions and invalid specialties are much 
higher —six or seven shillings per 
pint. Both French and English firms 
do u large trade in these soups. The 
clear and thick varieties wre well re- 
presented, the former being beauti- 
fully bright, and worthy a place 
at any table. To those people who 
are always better satisfied when they 
see what they are buying, and who 
are of opinion that tinned goods 
always taste of the tin, these soups 
will commend themselves, the ad- 
vantages of contact with so un- 
objectionable a material as glass being 
obvious. In most cases directions 
for use accompany the soups. Some 
are served with little dilution ; others 
bear «a considerable quantity of water. 
One hint us to the re-heating may be 
useful. They should never, especially 
the clear kinds, be put into a saucepan 
that is not most scrupulously clean, 
for not only would the flavour suffer, 
but the brightness would he lost. 
Those who are acquainted with the 
process of clarification will not need 
this caution, but sometimes—indced 
very often—these goods are bought 
for special occasions or for invalids, 
when appearances have to be carcfully 
studied. 


Brown Artichoke Soup.— 
Required : two pounds of artichokes 
(Jerusalem), two ounces of butter, a 
teaspoonful of extract of meat, a table- 
spoonful cach of sliced carrots, celery, 
and turnips; scasoning, a little brown 
roux. Cost, about 9d, 


Prepare the vegetables as for Arti- 
CHOKE PurEE; fry them in the butter, 
add a spoonful of flour, and brown it, 
then the stock, from two to three 
pints. Fora good soup use No. 8, for 
plainer soup No, 2 or 4. Boil until it 
can be sieved, then add the meat 
extract, roux, and seasoning, and a 
little more stock 1f needed ; skim cate- 
fully, and serve. Many other soups 
usually prepared with white stock 
are very good thus made. ‘Turnip, 
marrow, parsnip, &c., are examples. 
Some vegetables, bemg very watery, 
require less stock. If at any time too 
much is added, more thickening: must 
be put in, or the soup reduced 
by boiling it quickly for a few 
minutes, 


Brown Liver Soup.—This will 
be Jiked by all lovers of game soups, 
of which it is an imitation. It as 
a very excellent soup of the savoury 
kind. First make the foundation as 
follows :—DPut into a saucepan a bit 
of bacon, an onion, some cloves and 
black peppercorns, a pound of Tean 
beef, minced, and an ounce of grated 
carrot, fry for a minute, then pour in 
watcr to cover, and simmer until the 
meisture has nearly dried up; then 
pour over three pints of stock, ordinary, 
from bones, &c., and cook gently for 
an hour or two; press the meat from 
time to time, then strain the soup off, 
and put to it six ounces of calf’s liver 
that has been fried and pounded, 
and seasoned with salt, black pepper, 
nutmeg, and powdered herbs, and 
rubbed through a sieve; add a little 
brown roux, boil the whole up, and 
serve with strips from a French roll 
dipped in hot butter, and crisped in the 
oven, Cust, about Is. Gd. per quart. 

Another variation of this is made by 
frying the liver with the other in- 
gredients at starting, and cooking with 
the rest. It is removed with the beef 
in this case, and a thickening of sage 
or other cereal is put into the soup 
with the roux, Both soups need cures 
ful skimming. The beef should go 
intu the stuck-pot. 
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Brown Onion Soup.—Required: 
two pounds of onions, two lecks, a 
dozen peppercorns, two cloves, a bay- 
leaf and sprig of thyme, two ounces of 
raw ham, two ounces of clarified fat, 
salt, sugar, two ounces of browned 
flour, two quarts of stock (No. 2), a 
morsel of pastille de legumes (SEASON- 
INgis) or a pinch of browning salt, and 
afew slices of carrot. Cost, about 9d. 

Put intoa pan the fat and ham in 
strips; when hot, add the onions and 
lecks in slices, the carrots and sugar, 
stir until brown, then pour in the hot 
stock ; boil up and skim, put in the 
spices and herbs, and boil down to a 
pulp. Pass through a sieve, and re- 
turn it to the pan with the thickening, 
colouring, and salt to taste; adda little 
more stock if required, but it should be 
thick; boil up, andserve. Grated cheese 
may be served with this, if liked. If 
English onions are used, they should 
be first scalded ; Spanish ones do not 
need this, 


Brown Onion Soup (Rich).— 
Use stock (No, 4), and tnicken with 
brown roux, taking care to skim well. 
Serve fried crodtons, cut into rounds 
the size of a shilling, with this. 


Brown Rice Soup,—Required: 
a quart of stock (No. 2 or 4), a tea- 
spoonful of pure mushroom catsup, a 
tablespoonful of tomato catsup, two 
ounces of browned rice, and a medium. 
sized onion; salt and pepper tu taste. 
Cost, about 4d. 

The rice should be Patna, boiled as 
for curry, but left until cold. Put it 
ina baking-tin with a little liquid 
butter; set it in the oven, and bake 
it until golden brown all over, and the 
butter absorbed. It must be turned 
about from time totime. Meanwhile, 
peel, mince, and fry an onion in a little 
more butter until nearly tender; drain 
it, and put in a pan, with the rice and 
all the other materials ; boil until the 
onion is soft, und serve hot. 

This is an American soup, very 
savoury and appetising. Itis necessary 
that the rive be well rinsed in water 
after builing, and well dried; other- 
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wise, in baking it the grains will clog, 
instead of separating, as they should, 
for every grain to be distinct. 


Brunoise Soup.—A good VEcE- 
TARIAN recipe.—Required: one quart 
of stock (No. 11), one pint of milk, 
one ounce of butter, one ounce of 
corn-flour, one ounce of fine sago, sult, 
pepper, and celery salt, a tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley, carrots, turnips, 
leeks, and onions, a few slices of 
cucumber, a bay-leaf, and tiny blade 
of mace. Cost, about 8d. 

Prepare the vegetables by cleansing 
and cutting them into slices the third 
of an inch thick, then into dice shapes. 
Bring the stock to the boil, put in the 
carrots, and sprinkle in the sago; add 
the parsley, bay-leaf, and mace ticd in 
muslin. In ten minutes put in the 
onions and lecks, then the cucumber 
and turnips; there should be enough 
vegetables mixed to fill a half-pint 
measure. Now buil, and stir gently 
until all are tender, then mis the corn- 
flour and milk, and boil them sepa- 
rately; remove the bag from the 
soup, squeezing it a little to give a 
green tinge; add the milk, season to 
taste, and serie. 


Brunoise Soup, Brown. — 
This may be made from clear stock, 
clarified or not; if the former, boil 
the vegetables separately until quite 
done, and add them last thing, with a 
teaspoonful of sherry to a pint of 
soup. If the stock is not clarified, 
boil the vegetables until nearly done in 
water, then finish them in the soup. 
There should be about a sixth the 
measure of vegetables to stuck ; young 
vegetables should be chosen. To pre- 
pare them, wash them thoroughly, and 
cut them into slices of about the third 
of an inch, then into squares hke tiny 
dice. ‘The most suitable kinds are 
carrets, turnips, onions, cucuniber, 
and celery, if obtainable; the outer 
part of carrots should be used. and 
turnips, unless voung, are better 
omitted. French are useful, but they 
tuke lunger to boil than) English 
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turnips. Stocks Nos. 6, 7, and 8 are 
all suitable for this. 


Calf’s Feet Soup.—This re- 
sembles ox-foot soup, but is more 
delicate in flavour. A set of feet will 
make two quarts of very good soup, 
and then the bones will make good 
second stock. After cleansing and 
dividing the feet, put them on in cold 
water, with vegetables and a bunch of 
herbs; bring to the boil and skim, 
and cook until the bones will slip out 
if the feet are to be served iv the soup, 
but if for a separate dish serve the 
fect as soon as they are tender. (See 
recipes for Catr’s Fert.) This soup is 
often served clear, in which case i 
small quantity of extract of meat 
should be put in, and, if liked, a 
spoonful of wine, with vegetables in 
shapes, or Italian paste, or anything 
which would be added to ordinary 
clear soups; if thickened, finish like 
Mock Tuxtie, Cost, about 1s. per quart. 

This stock is also suitable for the 
foundation of any good white soup. 


Calf’s Feet Soup, Piquant.— 
After cooking the feet, leave the stock, 
after straining, until next day: then 
measure It; supposing two quarts, boil 
down to three pints, with a slice of 
Juan ham and a fried onion; then 
strain and skim. Put in the following 
ingredients, and serve at once, after 
just bringing it to the boil again :—a 
teaspoontul of Trench vinegar, the 
sume of tomato vinegar and vinegar 
from pickled cucumbers, a few grains 
of cayenne pepper, a dessert-spoonful 
of extract of meat, half an ounce of 
glaze dissolved in a glass of clarct, 
salt to taste, and a teaspoonful cach 
of very finely-chopped parsley and 
chervil, with a few shreds of fresh 
tarragon. Have the tureen ready 
heated, with three ounces of rice, 
boiled as for curry and browned (see 
Brown Rice Sovp); pour the soup 
over, and cover at once ; then serve. 

This is a very delicions soup, and 
quite inexpensive. Cost, about 4d. 
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Calf's Head Soup.—Sce Mock 


TURTLE. 


Cauliflower and Cheese 
Soup. — This will furnish an illus- 
tration of what may be done with cold 
vegetubles in the way of soups, and 
from other materials of the same 
endless variety may be 


nature an 
furnished. ‘This is very delicious 4nd 
nourishing. Required : one quart of 


bone or vegetable stock, one pint of 
milk, two ounces each of butter, rice- 
flour, and grated Parmesan cheese, 
some sprigs of cooked cauliflower the 
size of a shilling, and enough to fill 
a breakfast-cup, a couple of  table- 
spoonfuls of boiled rice, semolina, 
or macaroni cut small, a little celery, 
salt, white pepper, and cayenne, and 
two eggs. Cost, about 10d. May be 
made in a quarter of an hour. 

Boil the stock, add the cauliflower, 
and season it nicely; melt the butter, 
stir in the rice-flour, add the milk 
gradually, and boil up; stir in the 
erited cheese off the fire, and add the 
egys singly, beating hard for a minute 
ortwo. Do not boil again: the steam 
will cook them, Stir in the rice or 
macaroni, nix well, then pour into the 
tureen, and add the boiling stock by 
degrees. When serving, hand round 
some more grated cheese. 


Carrot Purée (Superlative). — 
Required: six carrots, a lump of 
sugir, one ounce of butter, one omen, 
one turnip, two celery stalks, two 
ounces of lean ham, two lecks, salt and 
peppercorns, one quart of stock (No. 
8), and half an ounce of glaze. Cost, 
abont 9d. 

Wash and brush the carrots, take off 
the red part, and put it into a pun with 
the butter and the rest of the veeetables 
sheed; add the ham in dice, and a 
dozen of mixed peppercorns, a little 
salt, and the sugar. Sweat for fifteen 
minutes, pour in the stock boiling, and 
cook, with frequent skimming, for an 
hour and a half, or until the whole can 
be sieved; then return it to the pan, stir 
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hot. If no glaze is handy, use a teas 
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spoonful of extract of meat with half 
an ounce of French sheet gelatine or 
“amber opaque gelatine”; but if the 
latter is used, it must be soaked in 
cold water for an houror two before 
adding it. 

The inner part of the carrots can be 
put into the stock-pot; the outer 
heigg used for the best dishes, both 
colour and flavour being superior. 


Celery Cream Purée (a very 
good soup).— Required: four heads of 
celery, four leeks, two ounces of 
potato-flour (French), seasoning, two 
ounces of butter, a small shee of raw 
ham, one pint of milk, half a pint of 
cream, and two pints of medium stock 
(No. 9). Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Take off the root end from the lecks, 
and slice the white part into a deli- 
cately clean saucepan; take the root 
from the celery and all the outer 
stalks, then cut up the inner portions 
into shreds; put them in the pun, add 
the ham and butter, a pinch of sult, a 
few white peppercorns, and a bit of 
mace; cook without browning for a 
quarter of an hour, add the stock, and 
skim ; then simmer for about an hour 
and a half to a pulp, pass through a 
hair sieve, then return it to the pan. 
Heat the milk and cream seprurately, 
mix them with the purée, and serve 
with dice-shaped croutons. 

The  potato-flour should be very 
smoothly blended with a little cold 
milk, and added ten minutes before 
serving. 


CerealCream Soup.—Req wired: 
two quarts of stock (No. 9), one ounce 
each of fine oatmeal, rice-flour, barley- 
flour and butter, salt and pepper, a 
gill of cream, and a grate of nutmeg. 
Cost, about 8d. 

Melt the butter, blend the cereals 
with a little cold water, pour in with 
the butter, and stir well; add the stock 
by degrees, and stir until it boils, then 
simmer gently for an hour; season to 
taste, add the cream, bring to the boil 
again, and serve. This is a very 
nourishing and digestible preparation. 
Por wu vegetarian soup, use 


No. 10, or water and milk in equal 
parts. 

Cereal Velvet Soup. — Re- 
quired : a quart of milk, two eggs, salt, 
pepper, and a grate of nutmeg, two 
ounces of crushed tapioca or sago 
(French), one ounce of potato-flour, 
and one pint of medium stock (No. 9). 
Cost, about 9d. 

Koil up the stock, season to taste, 
and sprinkle in the thickening; stir 
until done, or it will form into lumps ; 
aS soon as transparent it is ready. 
Mix the potato-flour and nnlk, boil 
up, and add the yolks of the cggs 
gradually ; return to the fire to thicken, 
then pour into the tureen, and stir 
in the boiling soup. ‘This is very 
nourishing, and quickly prepared. 
The French semolina can be used in 
the same way. 


Chestnut Soup, Vegetarian. 
—Required : one pint each of milk and 
the water from boiled rice, three ounces 
of chestnut-flour, salt and pepper, a 
slice or two of onion, celery, and 
turnip. Cost, about 4d. 

Boil the vegetables in the water for 
twenty minutes or more, strain off the 
water, make it up toa pint, season to 
tuste, and add the boiling milk pre- 
viously mixed with the chestnut-flour, 
and boiled for ten minutes; re-boil 
for ten minutes more, then serve. 

The French chestout-tlour is not 
here referred to, (See CHESTNUT 
SAUCE.) 

Clear Soup with Crofitons.— 
This is a very popular soup in Ger- 
many. Some clear stock 1s required ; 
it should be boiled with enough mixed 
vegetables to impart a delicate flavour. 
The soup is then clarified (see Stocks 
Nos, 6 and &, pp. 24, 25), and at the 
moment of serving some croutons 
prepared as follows are put in the 
tureen. Cut some thin slices from 
a light bread roll of a few days 
old, take off the crust, and stamp 
the crumb into rounds the size of a 
shilling or a little larger. Have some 
hot butter ready: it should be clarified; 


stock | dip the croutons in, then roll them in 
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grated Parmesan cheese, and bake 
them until a bright yellow and crisp. 
They take but a very short time. 


Cock-a-Leekie. — Zrve cock-a- 
leckie is fowl] svup, served with the 
fowl in it, but for ceonomy’s sike it 1s 
very often served without the fowl, 
when it becomes mock cock-a-leckie. 
Required : a young fowl, two quarts of 
plain white stock from meat or bones, 
two large bundles of Iceks, salt) and 
pepper, and four ounces of rice. Cost, 
about 3s. 

I3uil the fowl in the stock until it is 
tender, then put if aside. Wash the 
lecks, about a dozen, take off the rvot 
end and the green ends, cut them up, 
after trimming, and put them, with 
the rice and seasoning, into the soup; 
cook gently for an hour, add more 
stock or water, but it should be quite 
thick, and then the fowl, cut into 
joints and again divided (the liver, 
gizzard, neck, and back may be left 
vat) should be put in. Serve very hot. 


Cock-a-Leekie, Mock.— Use the 
liquor from a boiled fowl, ad-ling any 
bones or odds and ends to give increased 
flavour, or mix some plain stock with 
the fowl liquor; boil in it leeks and 
rice as above directed, but the quantity 
may be increased to make up for the 
lack of the fowl] joints. Barley can be 
used instend of rice, or half of cach. 


Cocoa-nut Soup.-— Required: a 
quart of medium white stuck (No. 9), 
one ounce of fresh cocoa-nut, salt, a 
drop or two of essence of mace, and 
eome cercal for thickening, a gill cach 
of milk and cream, and a few drops of 
lemon-juice, Cost, about 6d. 

Heat the stock, put in the cocoa-nut, 
having grated it on a clean grater, 
and boil gently until it is tender; 
strain, and return the soup to the pan, 


with more stock to make up the 
quantity; put in some cereal, as 


florador, rizinc, or coralline, or sago 
or tapioca, about three ounces. When 
the grain is tender, season and serve. 
Add the boiling cream and milk last 
thing. Fora plain suup use all milk. 
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Cocoa-nut Soup, Brown.— 
Use stock, &c., as above, but thicken 
with brown roux, and instead of the 
milk, adda glass of sherry and a gill 
of brown stock. Or brown stock may 
be used for the foundation; then a 
larger quantity of cocon-nut will be 
nevded, as it should be more strongly 
flavoured than the white soup. 


Consommé a Il’Italienne.-— 
Required: two quarts of stock (No. 6 
or 7), two ounces of grated cheese, 
four ounces of Italian paste, anda 
glass of sherry. Cost, abont 8d. 

Make the stock hot, parboil the paste 
in plain water, slightly salted, for five 
minutes, then drain it, and rinse in 
clean hot water, and finish the cooking 


in the soup. It is then ready for 
the sherry. Hand the grated cheese 
with it. 


The paste called cagliari, in fancy 
shapes, may be used, or the letter 
paste, or some freshly-made Nowilles 
paste can be used. It may be cut into 
strips or any fancy shapes. Another 
varicty of Italian paste (sold in half- 
inch lengths, and called celery cut 
macaroni) is also suitable. The con- 
sommeé should take its name from the 
kind of paste used: thus, Consomme 
dla Caghari, Consomme aur Nouilles, 
Ke. Ordinary pipe macaroni, boiled 
until nearly done, und cut into half- 
inch pieces, is suitable. The paste 
referred to as “ celery ent? is) prpe- 
shaped, rather thicker than the other 
kinds, and ridged ; hence its name, as 
it resembles celery. It is only to be 
bought at shops kept by Itahans, as a 
rule. 


Consommé a la Jardiniére.-— 
(See Bruxorse Sour, Brown, for the 
method of making this, but the vege- 
tables are differently cut). Carrots and 
turnips may be in strips; some green 
peas are needed, and some French 
beans; the latter are cut into diamonds 
usually. Lettuce finely shredded is 
also used, and cauliflower broken into 
small sprigs. This is a nice-looking 
soup, but some trouble to prepare, as 
the vegetables need separate \oiling: 
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The carrots and turnips may go to- 
gether, the carrots put in first, but the 
green vegetables must be cooked apart. 
Sometimes veeetables cut into o/ires 
are added to this, but a soup in which 
the vegetables are a/t in that form = be- 
comes NIVERNAISE, 


Consommé a la Monaco.— 
Required: three pints of stock (No. 
6), the bones of a raw chicken, and 
some quenclles made as below. Cost, 
about 3s. Od. 

Put the stock into a very clean pan, 
add to it the crushed chicken bones, 
and boil for two to three hours gradu- 
ally, adding a little cold stock froin 
time to timc; when cooked, strain, and 
mike up the quantity ; set aside until 
cold, then clarify asthe rich stock No. 6, 
p. 28, using half chicken and half 
beef for the purpose. The inferior parts 
of the bird will do for this. With the 
white meat make some quenclles (see 
CHickEN QUENELLES in Hot Autreés), 
then divide the mixture into three parts. 
To one, add a tea-spoonful of chopped 
truffles; toanother,the same measure of 
parsley, tarragon, and chervil (a very 
little tarragon only), finely chopped; and 
to thethird, put a chopped button-mush- 
room or two, and enough carmine to 
mitke the quenelles a pale pink. Make 
them small—about the size of a cum- 
mon nut—and poach them in the usual 
way. Add them to the soup just 
before serving, and put in a table- 
spoonful of Madeira or good sherry. 

Put the bencs into the stuck-pot. 


Consommé a la Ranée.— 
Required: three pints of clear soup, 
from stock No. 6 or 7, a glass of 
Madeira, half an ounce of glaze, some 
pink savoury custard, a dozen and a 
half of quenelles, chicken or veal, half 
atin of green haricot beans (flageolets), 
and a few drops of tarragon vinegar. 

From the savoury custard cut leaves 
or stars, or any fancy shapes, about 
two dozen. Drain the beans from the 
liquor, and cut them into strips. Heat 
the soup, dissolve in it the glaze, add 
the wine and beans, cover for a few 
minutes, then put in tho custard 
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shapes, very carefully, just before 
serving, (See InpEx for recipes of the 
adjuncts above named.) 


Consommé a la Remus.— 
Required: a quart of clear soup, from 
stock No. 6 or 7, a dozen and a half of 
croutons, small round ones, cut with a 
crimped cutter, some covked carrot, 
cucumber, and turnip, cut into olive 
shapes or with a “pcoa-cutter,” a glass 
of sherry, some glaze, and some slices 
of tongue, braised or boiled, the shape 
of the crotitons. 

IIveat the soup, add the wine and 
vegetables; warm the tongue in a 
little soup, then prepare the crotitons, 
and Jay a piece of tongue on each, 
after drying them as soon as removed 
from the soup; brush them over with 
glaze, and hand them on a dish 
covered with a lace paper. 


Corn Soup.— Put a breakfast-cup- 
ful of whole wheat into a jar, with an 
ounce or two of butter; set if in 
the oven, and when the butter has 
melted add some cold broth or stock, 
a quart or more, with seasoning to 
taste--salt, pepper, grated nutineg, 
chopped chives or shalots, parsley, 
fennel, thyme, &c., are the usual addi- 
tions—and bake in a slow oven until 
tender, adding more stock from time to 
time. When ready for use, pnt the 
whole in a saucepan, and dilute it with 
more stock to the required consistence. 
For a superior soup put in some boil- 
ing cream or the volks of a few raw 
eves, This is a fast-day soup if made 
with water instead of stuck, 


Corn-grits Soup. — Required : 
any kind of broth or bone stock, some 
crushed or rolled wheat, salt and 
pepper, chives and parsley, nutmeg, 
and eggs, Cost, about 6d. 

Koil three pints of broth, sprinkle in 
six ounces of wheat, and boil for half 
an hour: then adda handful of minced 
chives and chopped parsley and the 
seasoning, and boil for half an hour 
longer, Beat up three ewes ins the 
soup-tureen with a gill of warm milk ; 

stir the soup to them, and in a few 
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minutes, after thoroughly mixing and 
covering, serve. This is a German 
soup. 


Cow-heel Soup.—This is very 
nourishing and cheap. The heels should 
be bought at a tripe-shop (they require 
scalding and cleansing, and to be freed 
from fat, and are troublesome to pre- 
pare at home), and wndeiled ones asked 
for. Cut each into four parts, and 
cover with cold water and a little salt ; 
boil slowly, and skim well, then add 
any vegetables and flavouring herbs, 
and couok until the meat falls from the 
bones; then strain it, and flavour and 
season to taste; thicken with rice or 
any other grain, or with any Italian 
paste—in fact, the finishing off is just 
a matter of taste. Each heel will 
make from a pint toa quart, according 
to the strength desired. The bones 
will make excellent seeond stock, while 
the meat will furnish a separate dish, 
with some suitable sauce. Parsley 
sauce is a usual accompaniment, but 
onion, caper, and others are equally 
good. Cost, a few pence per quart. 


_Cow-heel Soup (Brown).--— 

Proceed as above, but after straining the 
liquor, put in a little sauce or ketchup, 
a spoontul of sherry, a few drops of 
lemon-juice, and enough brown roux 
to make it as thick as cream ; add some 
of the meat, cut into small squares, and 
a soup very little inferior to mock turtle 
will be the result. A small slice of 
lean ham is an improvement to this. 


Cream of Veal Soup.—lKe- 
quired: one pound of veal from the 
fillet, one pint of stock (No. 9), one 
pint of milk, one gill of cream, one 
ounce of sago, one egg, salt and pepper. 
Cost, about 1s. 8d. 

Lay the meat on a board, and scrape 
it until there is nothing left but skin. 
Put the scraped meat into the stock, 
and keep it cooking, but under actual 
boiling-point, for forty minutes. Cook 
the sago and milk together while the 
meat 1s cooking. Then pass the meat 
and stock through a fine sieve, add the 
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In the tureen, beat up the yolk of the 
egg. with the cream first warmed ; add 
the soup by degrecs, and serve with 
strips of dry toast. 

This is suitable for delicate people. 
Mutton, rabbit, or fowl, can be used, 
and any other suitable thickening may 
take the place of sago—barley-flour, 
rice-flour, arrowroot, crushed tapioca, 
and the best semolina are all usable. 


Cream Soup a la Welling- 
ton.—Required: a gill of cream, 
one quart of stock (No. 9), one quart 
of milk, the bones of a fowl, with 
any inferior joints and trimmings— 
say, from a boiled fowl, though a raw 
one is better—four ounces of rice, four 
ounces cach of minced onion, celery, 
and carrot, two eggs, a blade of mace, 
a bay-leaf and sprig of thyme, salt and 
pepper, a small tin of button-mush- 
rooms, and one ounce of butter. Cost, 
about 2s. 

Butter the bottom of a stew-pan, put 
in the vegetables, bones—smashed up— 
and the spices; cook, covered, for a few 
minutes; add the stock by degrces, 
with a pinch of salt, bring slowly to 
the boil, and skim well; simmer for 
three hours, then add the rice, pre- 
viously blanched, and cook for another 
hour. Mix the cegs with the milk, 
stir over the fire until the muxture 
thickens, then add the mushrooms, cut 
up small, cover, and leave by the fire, 
but it must not boil again. Take the 
bones from the soup, pass the rest 
through a sieve, re-boil it, and mix 
with the contents of the other sauce- 
pan. Have the cream whipped up in 
the tureen (first well heated), stir the 
soup to it, and serve at once. 

This is a high-class soup. To make 
a plainer one use stock No. 3. All 
the skin and bits of fowl that do not 
go through the sicve should be put in 
the stock-pot. 


Desiccated Soups.—There are 
now several makes of desiccated or 
dried soup befure the public 5 some are 
of vegetables only, others arc a mix- 
ture of meat and vegetables. They 


sago and milk, and season delicatcly. | are in the form of adry, coarse powder, 
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are very quickly cooked, and useful 
not only for soups, but for plain sauces 
and gravies, for hashes, stews, &c. 
Then there are portable soup-tablets, 
made both by English and foreign 
firms. These only require the addition 
of stock or water, and are a useful 
nddition to the store-cupboard, as they 
furmish a ready means for the quick 
preparation of soup. Besides giving 
thickness or body, they give also a rich 
look to the soup; and, in the case of 
plain meat liquor or bone stock being 
handy, it may be made to do duty for 
a much better stock by the addition of 
these preparations, with a little suitable 
flavouring. We would strongly advise 
that tins be bought in preference to 
packets ; in the latter form, the flavour 
and colour are impaired, but in tins, 
from four ounces upwards, the desic- 
cated soup in powder keeps almost 
indefinitely. 

Another form of desiccated soup, 
very highly concentrated and made 
into tiny cakes, is especially suitable 
for travellers, as it occupies but little 
space. 


Family Soup.—Take the liquor 
from any meat or poultry, or bone 
stock, or ordinary liquor from the 
stock-pot. If the first named, boil it 
until reduced to half the quantity; to 
cach quart allow a good teacupful or 
so of mixed vegetables, minced or 
sliced—celery, onions, leeks, turnips, 
carrots, and a bit of parsnip, some 
chopped parsley, and a little mixed 
herbs, dried, tied in muslin, or some 
fresh herbs, and a bay-leaf and parsley 
tied together. Boil these until the 
whole can be sieved or passed through 
a colander or potato-masher; return it 
to the pan, and thicken with cither 
of the following :—-Crushed French 
tapioca or sago--theso will take fif- 
teen) minutes; ground rice or rice- 
flour, mixed with water to a paste 
—these will take ten minutes : corn- 
flour or potato-flour—five to ten 
minutes’ boiling will be suthcient ; 
or any cooked grain, rice, barley, &e., 
can be used, or cold macaroni cut 


into short lengths. These only want 
warming up, and the soup is ready, 
Where oatmeal porridge is a stand- 
ing dish, some cooked oatmeal is a 
valuable thickening medium. Whole 
wheatmeal, too, is very nourishing, and 
may be added cooked or raw; if the 
latter, it will take nearly an hour. 
Raw oatmeal, coarse or medium, takes 
more than an hour. Barley-flour or 
fine oatmeal can be used with advantage 
in a soup of this kind, and ground 
haricot beans, though less smooth, are 
excellent for thickening purposes. (Sce 
also DesiccaTEep Soup.) Could potatoes 
can be used up in this way. Fora 
brown soup add alittle colouring, and, 
if convenient, fry the vegetables before 
adding; or if only an onion is fried 
and the rest of the vegetables used 
plainly the soup is much more savoury. 
In a white soup any remains of onion 
sauce, celery sauce, parsley sauce, or 
caper sauce (besides many others), may 
be used up, if made with meat liquor 
or milk (of course, if with fish hquor 
they would be unsuitable). We men- 
tion this because the scrapings of a 
sauce tureen are so often wasted ; but 
in a subsequent chapter on Scrap 
CookErRy we show how this may be 
casily avoided. 


Flageolet Purée ((Good).—Re- 
quired; one pint of milk, one quart of 
stock (No. 9), three eggs, one tin of 
flageolets, herbs, vegetables, crotitons, 
and seasoning. Cost, about 1s. Sd. 

Put the stock into a saucepan, with 
the flageolets (green haricot beans) 
and a pinch of sugar: add herbs as 
follows, tied together :—A sprig each 
of thyme and parsley, a bay-leaf, and 
a few leaves of spinach or beetroot 
tops; boil up, and pass through a sieve, 
after standing a time to extract the 
herb flavour, Put the liquor back into 
the saucepan, and add the milk, first 
boiled with two ounces of arrowroot. 
Beat the yolks of two eggs up in the 
tureen with a little of the hot milk, 
then add the soup gradually, and serve 
(after seasoning to taste) with crotitons 
prepared as follows: — Cut some 
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heart-shaped pieces of bread, fry 
them a light brown, and put on 
cach a little pile of cooked vege- 
tables prepared as for JULIENNE 
Sovep. Boil an egg hard, and sprinkle 
a little of the sieved yolk over each, 
and then a pinch of the white of the 
egg, also sieved. The soup should be 
coloured with a little vegetable green 
colouring. 


Game Soup (Economical).—Sup- 
posing the remains of a pheasant, brace 
of partridges, or grouse, to be in the 
larder, break up the bones, and cover 
them with cold stock (No. 4 or 4), with 
a few vegetables in) slices, and 
herbs and spices, with a bit of ham in 
dice, if handy. Boil until the bones 
are dry and the meat can be rubbed 
through a sieve; after sieving, add 
some fine bread-crumbs, equal in bulk 
to the meat, and season with powdered 
herbs, salt, and pepper: then pound 
the whole tu a paste. Add to a the 
soup, With more stock, until it looks 
as thick as cream, then boilit up with 
a few drops of lemon-juice, and add a 
dessert-spoonful or so of wine to a 
quart of soup; or the soup may be 
thickened and boiled up before the 
pounded meat is added. This makes 
the soup stul more economical, as a 
littl: meat will then go a long way. 
A mixture of game, or part poultry 
with part game, can be used. Claret 
is sometimes uscd for game soups in- 
stead of sherry. 

Before pounding the bread, soak it 
in a httle stock for a while, and then 
squeeze it. It will be smoother if a 
little butter be added, but the soup 
must be skimmed quite clear of grease, 


Game Soup ‘/Good).—Any birds 
too old for roasting may be used; 
grouse and partridges, or others, may 
be mixed. Break up the bones, after 
frying or semi-roasting the Lbirds—this 
gives a richer flavour-- and put them 
on to boil in the stock with the meat, 
except breast and wines. Follow the 
directions for Pugasant Sovp, or for 
Game Socp (Economical), and after 
sieving the soup, and as much mcat as 
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will pass through, it should be put 
back in the pan with the meat of the 
wines and breast, which may be cut 
intu thin slices—i.e., fillets, dice, or 
thin shreds; the latter, however, are 
more appropriate for garnishing clear 
game soups—or quenelles can be added, 
which see. Cost, very variable. 
Game Soup (Ciood Clear).—sUse 
cooked birds, or semi-cooked, for this. 
To each pound of meat and bone, well 
broken up, allow a quart of stock (No. 
», G, or 7, with a good seasoning of 
herbs, some fresh vegetables, a few 
mushrooms, and a little salt, mignonette 
pepper, and a clove or two. Boil until 
reduced a third, then strain, and when 
cold, skim and clarify, using raw rabbit 
or hare instead of meat for the pur- 
pose, CSee p. 28.) Add wine, and som 
quenelles of game or beef, and savoury 
custard as garnish, (‘ce TNpEN.) 


Giblet Soup... -lequircd: two 
sets of goose giblets or four sets: of 
duck giblets, two quarts of stock (No. 
4), veyetables, herbs, and seasoning 
(see Ox-Tare Soup,, a slice of lean ham, 
a couple of ounces of dripping, salt 
and pepper, and a slice of bread. Cost, 
unccrtain,. 

Prepare the giblets as for a pie (see 
Rercrper); cut the gizzards into half-inch 
squires, put them in a pan with the 
other ingredients, and fry a little: then 
udd the stock, and boil slowly, remove 
the parts as they become tender, and 
keep hot in the tureen. When all are 
done, thicken the soup with brown 
flour or roux, add more salt to taste, 
amd a litthe browning and mushroom 
ketchup; serve with the bread toasted 
and ent into squares or strips. 

This is fora plain family soup. For 
nicher kinds, remove the meat from 
the bones, and pound or sieve it. Or 
the soup may be clarified and flavoured 
with wine, and some of the best of the 
meat put in in small even-sized pieces, 
A soup made with giblets and an ox- 
tuil is very savoury and good. This 
may be thick or clear. Both the tail 
and giblets should be served in it. 

When a goose has been boiled the 
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giblets may be cooked in the liquor, 
but it must be left until next day, and 
very carefully freed from fat. A still 
better giblet soup is derivable from 
the liquid if stock instcad of water be 
used for boiling the goose. 


Golden Purée.—iequired : two 
carrots, two tomatoes, one parsnip, two 
ourtcs of polenta, two ounces of butter, 
scasoning, one egg, three pints of stock 
(No. 1 or 2), and a teaspoonful of lemon- 
juice. Cost, about 10d. 

Brush and scrape the carrots, peel 
the parsnip, slice them thinly, and 
break up the tomatoes; cook them in 
the butter for twenty minutes, add the 
stock and sugar, a little salt and pepper, 
and boil until they will pass readily 
through a fine wire sieve; then return 
the whole to the pan with the polenta 
(or golden: maize meal), mixed smooth- 
ly with water or cold stock, and boil for 
twenty minutes more. Beat up the 
egg in the turcen, and add the hoiling 
soup very gradually, beating all the 
time ; stir in the lemon-juice, and 
serve at once. 

If polenta is not handy, use yellow 
semolina, but it will take an hour to 
boil. It should be put in after the 
soup is sieved, and extra stock must 
be added to allow for the reduction 
by the long boiling. 

It will be safer to beat up the ege 
with a spoonful or two of stock under 
boiling point, then to add half a pint 
or so of the soup before the whole is 
added, or, owing to the acidity of the 
tomatoes and lemon, it is apt to 
curdle, 


Gravy Soup a la Don. — ke. 
quired: a quart of stock (No. 4), a gill 
of fresh tomato pulp, a elass of port or 
good claret, a couple of sheep's kidnevs, 
a dessert-spoonfal of good chutney, the 
juice of half a lemon, sact and peppers 
corns, one onion, two coves, and a ten 
spoonful of brown roux. Cost, about 
ls. 2d. 

Break up rome ripe tomatoes, sieve 
them, and add the clear pulp to the 
stock,with the onion minced, the spice, 
chutney, and the kidneys very finely 
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minced. Tomato conserve or catsup 
can be used instead of fresh ones. Boil 
gently for half to three-quarters of an 
hour, then pour the soup through a 
sieve; put it back in the pan, with the 
roux und scasoning, add the wince, boil 
for a few minutes, then serve. 

A few drops of carmine colouring 
will give a rich brown colour to this; 
too much will make it red. The object 
is to dcepen the brown shade. 


Green Pea Purée.— Required: 
a quart of stock (No. 10), a pint of 
green peas (measured after shelling), a 
small lettuce, half a small cucumber, 
a few leaves of spinach, the shells of 
the peas, salt, sugar, pepper, and a 
sprig of mint. Cost, about 10d. 

Break up the shells of the peas; 
wash them and the spinach ; wash and 
shred the lettuce, and put them into 
the boiling stock, with the snug@arand a 
teaspoonful of salt; boil until the 
lettuce and spinach are pulpy, then 
pass throngh a fine hair sieve.  Roil 
the peas and cucumbcr in salted water, 
with a pinch of sugar, then piss the 
whole through a coarser sieve > mix 
with the first-named liquid, season to 
taste, boil up, and serve with fried 
bread in dice shapes. This is very 
cheap and good. In boiling the peas, 
only just enough water to cover them 
is needed, and they should boil fast. 


Green Pea Soup.—Thisis richer 
than the foregoing. The ingredients 
are the same, but the peas are cooked 
in two ounces of butter, with a gill of 
boiling water, and a pinch of salt and 
sugar, for half an hour, or until tender ; 
they must be shaken frequently. Pat 
of them are sieved, and part reserved 
for adding whole, Just before serving. 
Thicken this soup with two ounces of 
arrowreot mixed with cold water, and 
boil for five minutes. A few drops of 
vegetable-green colouring) may le 
added. Cust, abont 1s, 


Haricot Purée, White.—fe- 
quired: a quart of small white haricot 
beans, half a head of celery (inner part 
only), one medium-sized onion (Spanish 
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preferably), the white part of four 
leeks, a small teaspoonful of white 
peppercorns, three quarts of stock 
(No. 10), a pint of milk, and half a 
tablespoonful or more of salt. Cost, 
" about 10d. 

Soak the beans in cold water for 
twenty-four hours, throw away any 
discoloured or floating ones; put them 
in a pan with the cold stock, pepper- 
corns, and sliced vegetables, and bring 
to the boil slowly. Simmer for three 
or four hours, then sieve the whole: 
a coarse Wire sieve will do for this; add 
the salt, and milk separately heated, 
re-boil, and serve with fried bread. 
Add xo salt to this until the beans are 
quite soft. “Giant haricots”” may be 
uscd, but the skins are tougher, and 
they take longer to cook. Split 
haricots may be had; they take less 
time. 

The foregoing is for a plain prrée, 
but highly nourishing. For a richer 
one use stock No. 1, and add half a 
pint of single cream in place of half 
the milk. Or the water from boiled 
poultry or meat makes a good stock 
for this. A morsel of butter added 
assists the cooking of the beans. 


Hare Soup.—This is very econo- 
mical. Required: a hare, three quarts 
of cold water or stock (No. 2), one 
onion, one carrot, one turnip, a score 
of black peppercorns, salt, a table- 
spoonful each of mushroom ketchup 
and the dregs of a bottle of port, a 
large bunch of herbs (bay-lcaf, thyme, 
marjoram, and parsley), a small slice 
of ham, three ounces of browned flour, 
one ounce of clarified fat. Cost, about 
ds. 

Wash and joint the hare as if for 
jugging, dry the pieces, and lay them, 
with the ham, vegetables, herbs, and 
clarified fat (first heated,) in a pan; 
stir until well browned. Put in the 
water or stock, stir all the time until it 
boils ; skim well, add a little salt, and 
skim again; then cover, and boil until 
the hare is tender. Take out the 
back, shoulders, and legs, and put them 
aside. Continue the bviling until the 
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meat and vegetables in the pan will 
pass through a coarse sieve. After 
this treatment return the whole to the 
pan, with the ketchup and seasoning ; 
mix the flour with cold water, add it, 
and boil up for a few minutes, and put 
in the wine just before serving. 

Put the bones and trimmings into 
the stock-pot. The back, shouldrrs, 
and legs will make a separate dish, 
(See Recipes under Hare.) 


Hare Soup (Rich).—Procced us 
above directed, but use a better stock— 
one similar to or made by the recipe for 
No. 5 is most suitable; or use a clear 
stock, and add a little roux or extract 
of meat. A quarter of an hour before 
serving cut up the meat from the 
joints of the hare that were set aside 
(see preceding recipe) into slices, then 
into strips, as equal in size as possible ; 
put them in the soup, with a_ table- 
spoonful of tomato jelly or half the 
quantity of red-currant jelly, and a 
little fresh tomato pulp or conserve ; 
these two flavours blended give «a 
decided ‘tone’ to hare soup. ‘Then 
add wine (double the quantity above 
given), and some forcemeat -balls or 
game quenelles; cover, and leave for 
a few minutes, but do not boil again, 
The forcemeat-halls must be cooked in 
stock before adding them. 

It is an open question whether the 
blood of the hare 1s an improvement. 
Some consider it the making of the 
soup, Others shudder at the bare 
mention of it. When it is added, it 
should be stirred very gradually to the 
soup, after first mixing if with a 
spoonful or two ruder boiling point. 
After the mixing, the soup should 
stand at simmering point only, if it 
boils it will curdle. 


Hotch-potch.—-This is a recipe 
for use in warm weather. ‘uke three 
quarts of mutton broth; when it boils, 
season a little, and slice into it a supply 
of young vegetables-— carrots, turnips, 
onions, lettuce, or young cabbage, 
cauliflower in sprigs, and some chopped 
parsley—enough altogether to till a 
quart measure. Boil for an hour and 
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a half, then putin some lean chops from 
lamb or tender mutton; in an hour add 
a pint of young green peas. As soon as 
the peas are done, serve, after season- 
ing. The meat should be frecd from 
superfluous fat—about two to three 
pounds for this quantity of liquid, it 
may be from the neck, breast, or loin. 
lf the vegetables arc put in whole, 
which is sometimes preferred, they 
should be taken out and beaten to pulp 
before the soup is served. One of the 
nicest forms of hotch-potch is made from 
lamb previously boned; and besides 
the vegetables used with it, some more 
peas are cooked separately, and put in 
last thing. 

Almost needless to add, such a dish 
as this takes the place both of meat and 
soup. 


f Hotch-potch, Winter.—Put a 
pound of dried green peas into water 
to soak the night before it is intended 
to make the hotch-potch. Take two 
pounds of the best end of the neck of 
mutton and two pounds of the shin of 
beef, Cut the mutton into neat cutlets, 
free from all superfluous fat, and the 
becf into small square pieces. Set 
them aside until wanted. Put four 
quarts of water intoa stew-pan, with 
two sliced carrots, two sliced turnips, 
four onions, a teaspoonful of bruised 
celery-seed ticd in muslin, the soaked 
peas, and a whole turnip and carrot. 
Add the beef, and cook gently for an 
hour; then put in the mutton, and 
cook for another hour and a half, or 
until the peas are soft. Take out the 
whole carrot and turnip, beat them to 
pulp, put them buck in the pan with 
salt and pepper, and serve very hot. 
Haricot beans or lentils can be used in 
place of peas. 


Iced Soup.—This is a modification 
of a soup popular in Russia and other 
countries. A decoction of sorrel, fennel, 
and young beetroot (just the green 
tops), is first made by boiling a handful 
of cach in water until well flavoured. 
With a pint of the strained liquid mix 
a pint of good white stock and half a 
pint of croam, a delicate seasoning of 
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sult und cayenne pepper, some chopped 


parsley, and the points of some boiled 
asparagus (about a score willdo). ‘The 
same number of pea-shaped pieces of 
cooked carrot are a further improve- 
ment. Set this on ice or in a refrig- 
erator when cold, and just before serv- 
ing putin some hard-boiled eggs cut 
in dice, and a dozen cooked prawns 
or double the number of shrimps. 

In a subsequent chapter on Ices, 
full particulars are given of the 
various methods of icing soups. 


Julienne Soup.—this, if well 
made, is delicious. Required: vege- 
tables, some or all of the following— 
carrots, turnips, leeks or onions, celery, 
green peas, asparagus points, French 
beans, lettuce, sorrel, tarragon, chervil, 
butter, salt, sugar, pepper, and some 
clear stock. It is difficult to give any 
exact proportions for this, but the 
vegetables should be measured after 
they are cut up, and about six times 
the measure of stock will be wanted, 
or a larger proportion of vegetables 
will be preferred by some. 

Cut the vegetables, after cleaning, 
into shreds as thick as a match, and an 
inch or rather more in length. For 
half a pint allow an ounce of butter ; 
sweat the vegetables in this, with a 
little sugar, for ten to twenty minutes, 
according to the age of the vegetables; 
(shake often; they should acquire but 
little colour) then add the stock, and 
boil for an hour tery gently. The 
French beans are preferable separately 
boiled, and put in near the end, with 
the lettuce shredded, a few sprigs of 
chervil, just divided into leaves; the 
tarragon leaves must be cut in long 
thin strips (a teaspoonful is cnough for 
two quarts of soup.) Asparagus stalks, 
if used, may be cooked with the other 
vegetables ; the points will take less 
time. French turnips take longer 
cooking than English. 

Vegetables for Julienne are often 
cooked separately and put in the clear 
stock last thing. This method pro- 
duces loss of fluvour, in fact a total 
lack of the delicious blended taste which 
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is so characteristic of a true French 
Julienne as prepared in the foregoing 


way. Stock No. 8 is suitable for 
this soup. 
For Julienne Maigre—a great 


favourite with some people—water or a 
vegetable stock may be used. 


Julienne Soup (from dried vege 
tables).—The dried shredded vege- 
tables, sold in packets, are useful for 
this when fresh ones are not forth- 
coming, or are too old for use. They 
are quite hard, and require souking 
before boiling, and although not con- 
vertible into Julienne proper by the 
preliminary sweating process, an im- 
provement is effected by parboiling 
them in water, and then draining them, 
then cooking them in a little butter, 
and adding them (with the water in 
which they were boiled) to the stock 
to finish them. For plain soups they 
may simply be boiled in the stock, after 
soaking. If possible, some shredded 
lettuce or other “green meat” should be 
added (purslain is a herb commonly 
used abroad), <A drop of tarragon 
vinegar and a pinch of sugar will 
develop the flavour of the vegetables. 


Kidney Soup.—Required : an ox 
kidney, a quart of stock (No. 4), a leck 
or small onion, a few slices of carrot 
and celery stalks, a bunch of herbs, 
ralt, pepper, and a tablespoonful of 
sherry, a dessertspoonful of brown 
roux, a little fat or butter. Cost, 
about 1s, 3d. 

Wash the kidney, take out the core, 
then slice the kidney ; rinse quickly in 
vinegar and water, dry well, and put 
in a stew-pan, with the hot fat and the 
vegetables ; brown all over, then put 
in the cold stock ; take off the fat from 
the top, bring to the boil slowly, add 
salt, and skim well ; then boil, covered, 
for an hourand a half. Strain the soup 
through a sieve, pressing the kidney ; 
but it must not go through. Return 
the liquid to the saucepan, add the 
roux, boil, and skim well; then put in 
the sherry, and season to taste. 


Kidney Soup (Cleur).—Make it 
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in the same way as the preceding, but 
use stock No. 8, and clarify the soup 
with eggs, or strain it through 4a 
tammy after the kidney 1s removed. 
This must be made the day before it is 
wanted, that the fat may be removed. 
Or if this is not convenient, cook the 
kidney and vegetables without the 
preliminary frying. 

Kinross Soup. Required: a 
gallon of water, eight ounces of pearl 
barley, a handful of ,watercress, a 
couple of bunches of yoting radishes, a 
bunch of young onions, salt and pepper, 
two ounces of butter, half a pint of 
canned tomatoes, Cost, about 9d. 

Wash and scald the barley ; soak it 
in the cold water for several hours, 
then put it on to boil with half the 
butter. Cook slowly for two hours, 
then put in another pan the tomatoes, 
rest of the butter, and the radishes and 
onions, washed and cut thinly; cook, 
with frequent stirring, to a pulp, rub 
it through a sieve, and add to the 
barley. Pick the cress from the stalls ; 
add the leaves to the soup, with 
seasoning to taste: boil for a minute 
or two more, then serve. 

The above is the recipe of a lecturer 
on vegetarian cookery, and a first-rate 
soup is the result, The radishes are 
somewhat of an innovation ; the flavour 
is very agrecable, and cooked radishes 
will agree when they cannot be taken 
in the raw state. ‘They can be used in 
all sorts of vegetable suups, if liked. 


Lentil Soup.—Kequired: a gallon 
of cold water, one pound of split 
Kygyptian lentils, a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, a small teaspoonful 
of peppercorns and a few allspice 
berries, mixed, a tablespoonful of ralt, 
1. teaspoonful of moist sugar, one ounce 
of dripping, one pint of milk, a head 
of celery, two carrots, two turnips, one 
parsnip, half a pound of onions, and 
two or three ounces of broken rice or 
other cereal. Cost, about 1s. 

Wash the lentils well until the 
water comes away clean; put them to 
soak all night in the water, then bring 
them to the boil with the sugar and 
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ripping ; skim well; prepare and slice 
on De iables, add them, und boil for 
a couple of hours, stirring often; then 
put in the rice and parsicy, scason to 
taste, and cook foran hour or so longer. 
Pass through a coarse sieve or colander, 
put back in the pan with the milk, 
boiled separately, re-boil, and serve. 
Miné can be used instead of parsley. 

If whole rice or other cereal, a3 oat- 
meal, hominy, or barley, is used, two 
hours must be allowed for the cooking. 
Sago and some other kinds will take 
less time. Pea-flour, maize-flour, or 
any other ground cereal, can ,be used 
instead of the whole grain, if more 
convenient. Never add salt until the 
lentils are soft, and do not stir with an 
iron spoon. ‘These remarks apply 
equally to haricot beans—all the 
varicties—also to dricd peas. Contact 
with the irun spoon tends to shrivel 
them. 


Meg Merrilies’ Soup.—A soup 
for the sportsman or country gentle- 
man when game is abundant. In 
scasons of scarcity meat helps to form 
the basis or stock; but for the gourmet, 
boil down a rather old hare with 
the trimmings and inferior parts of 
venison and any game-bones; but all 
should be fresh. Use three quarts of 
water for three pounds of meat and 
bones, with a bunch of savoury herbs, 
parsley, two large turnips, two carrots, 
two middle-sized onions, each stuck 
with a clove, a dessertspoonful of 
whole pepper, and one of allspice. 
When boiled to a pulp, strain, and add 
to the stock as great a varicty of game 
as can be procured—a young hare, or 
part of one (neatly jointed), black-cock, 
partridge, pheasant, grouse, &¢.—all 
cut and well spiced, to be fried slightly, 
or not, according to taste, before being 
put into the strained stock. The blood 
of the hare must not be omitted. Mix 
& little broth with a good thickening of 
nece-flour, and add it to the rest. More 
seasoning will be required of allspice, 
pepper, and salt. When boiling, throw 
in a dozen button onions, two sticks of 
celery (cut into quarter-inch lengths), 
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and the dregs of a bottle of port. 
Simmer gently until the game is 
tender, then serve, with a httle more 
wine put in the last thing. 


' Wilk Soup.—(Suitable for child- 
ren.) Kequired: a pint each of milk, 
and water from boiled meat, a few 
potatocs baked in their skins, two 
ounces of hominy, salt and pepper, and 
some brown bread rubbed through 4 
sieve or cut into small squares. Cost, 
about 4d. 

Make the meat-water hot, mix it 
with the potatoes, then cook the 
hominy in the milk for an hour, as if 
fur porridge; mix the contents of the 
two pang, and boil up, with seasoning 
to tuste; pour the soup over the bread, 
and serve. 

Before cooking the hominy it should 
be washed and soaked for a few hours 
in half a pint of cold water, and 
brought to the boil i the water before 
the milk is added, This is a very 
nutritious soup. 

Semolina can be used instead of 
hominy, It is equally nourishing, and 
takes rather less time to cook. 


Mock Giblet Sonp.—Take a 
quart of any plain brown. stock, 
thicken and season it, and put in some 
powdered herbs and a heaping table- 
spoonful of apple-sauce, and sage and 
onion stuffing from roast pork or other 
meat. 

The sauce and stuffing are some- 
times added also toGirtet Sovr. The 
compound is a very savoury one, 
although it is not suited to every one's 
palate. It affords a convenient method 
of utilising any scraps ofthe kind. If 
More convenient, some small forcemeat- 
balls, seasoned with sage and onions, 
may be added to the soup, together 
with a large apple, grated. , 


Mock Hare Soup.—This is a 
tegetartan recipe. Required: three 
quarts of water or stock (No. I1), a 
pint of brown lentils and red haricots, 
mixed, half a pound of mushrooms, a 
large onion, a bunch of herbs. a small 
teaspoonful of celery-sult, one ounce 
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each of butter and flour, a tablespoon- 
ful of tomato pulp and red currant 
jelly. Cost, about 1s. 

‘Wash and soak the beans and lentils, 
boil them with the butter, mushrooms, 
and onions (the herbs and spices tied 
in muslin), until the whole can be 
sieved easily ; then add the flour, to- 
mato pulp, jelly, and salt; boil up, and 
pive ten minutes more simmering. 
This is a most excellent soup. If liked, 
small savoury balls can be served with 
it; they are made by mixing brown 
bread-crumbs, say a teacupful, with an 
ounce each of butter and boiled rice, a 
good seasoning of herbs, pepper and 
salt, two raw eggs, and a little milk; 
the mixture should be quite stiff. It 
is then shaped the size of small wal- 
nuts, and boiled separately in a little 
stock for twenty minutes, or they can 
be cooked in a steamer; they would 
not cook so well in the thick soup. 
Cost, about 5d. 


Mock Turtle Soup.—This is 
the staple soup of English life, to be 
met with in most of the dining-rooms 
and hotels, not only in London, but 
almost everywhere in Great Britain. 
As its name implies, it is an imitation 
of turtle soup, introduced to us by our 
navigators about one hundred yeurs 
since. The essential point in mock 
turtle must, therefore, be the ‘lumpy 
delight ” furnished by calf's head ; and 
the choice of the head should be a 
matter of some importance. It should 
be large, firm, and fat, full of brain, 
with good tongue and cheeks. ‘The 
preparation of this soup will take a 
good deal of time, and the recipe and 
instructions are necessarily lengthy ; 
but if carefully followed «a soup 
almost equal to real turtle may be had 
at considerably less cost; indeed, it 1s 
often preferred to the real thing. 
Many covks, however, spoil mock 
turtle by using water instead of stock 
and by careless flavouring, that is, by 
insufficient flavouring ; whereas, if it 
18 In any way to resemble the prepara- 
tion from which it takes its name, 
attention in this respect is particularly 


necessary: for everyone knows that a 
calf’s head in itself is a most insipid 
thing ; it will only furnish Jody to the 
soup. We would also call attention to 
a common mistake—a serious one, for 
it involves waste—that is, to boil the 
head in water until tender, then to 
throw away the water, and add stock. 
Those of our readers who have fol- 
lowed our directions for stock making 
will at once see the folly of this pro- 
ceeding, and the fact that these direc- 
tions are sometimes found in cookery 
books furnishes ample proof that the 
propounders of such recipes were 
ignorant of the first principles of the 
art of cooking. Before giving any 
recipes for the soup we will describe 
the preparation of the head. It must 
be from a freshly-killed calf, and should 
be bought of the butcher unskinned : 
that is, the hair should be all removed, 
but the skin left on. It will, how- 
ever, be necessary to give the head an 
additional scrape to free it from all 
trace of hair, It should be put into 
water nearly boiling for a few minutes, 
then taken out and scraped with a 
blunt knife, the process being repeated 
if necessary. It must then be put 
into cold water and well washed, all 
the cavities being cleansed with the 
fingers (the soft part round the nose to 
be thrown away—zi.e., the soft bony 
part which can be pulled away with the 
tingers; we do not mean that anything 
is to be cut); a little salt helps to re- 
move any offensive matter; then take 
out the brains, put them in a basin of 
cold water; lay the head in cold water 
and salt for twelve hours, renewing it 
several times, or, better still, leave it 
under a running tap for some hours. 
When ready for use, take it from the 
water and dry it. This treatment is 
needed for calfi’s head cooked in any 
way. 


Mock Turtle Soup (Good).— 
Required: a calf’s head, a gallon of 
stock (No. 8), herbs, spices, vegetables, 
&c. Cost, about 4s. For a richer 
soup use stock No. 6 or 7, 

Put the head, prepared as above, 
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into the cold stock, with a little salt; 
bring to the boil and skim: boil until 
the meat can be removed from the 
bones—from three to four hours; it 
should be tender, but not over-done; 
remove it carefully, and press it be- 
tween two dishes, the under one upside 
down; skin the tongue, and put it by to 
cool® Return the bones to the sauce- 
pan with a little more salt, and go on 
boiling. In a clean saucepan put a 
slice of ham, cut up, one ounce of 
butter, herbs as for TurtLe Sovy, a 
carrot, a turnip, half a parsnip, or less, 
a few lecks, white part only, or an 
onion or two stuck with a few cloves, a 
score of white peppercorns or some mig- 
nonette pepper, a few allspice berries, 
and if handy, a couple of ounces of 
button mushrooms; fry these for 
twenty minutes, then add a pint of 
cold stock, and boil for an hour or more, 
to half the quantity. Remove the 
bones, and strain the contents of the 
seecnd saucepan to the first. Add 
some brown roux, letting it boil up 
well until as thick as cream; skim 
carefully, put in salt to taste, the juice 
of half a lemon, a little soluble cayenne 
pepper, and, if no mushrooms were 
used, a dash of good ketchup. Cut up 
the meat into squares of an inch and 
a half or so; it will not all be required : 
the thickest should be chosen; cut the 
tongue into cubes, and add them, with 
a gill, or nearly, of sherry or Madcira ; 
boil for afew minutes, then serve. 
Add, if liked, brain-balls, egg-balls, or 
quenelles (sree InpEx for Recipes), and 
hand cut lemon in quarters, and 
cayenne, with the soup. 


Mock Turtle Soup.—This is 
very inexpensive. It would be more 
appropriately entitled Catr’s Heap 
Sovp. We will supposo that a calf's 
head has been boiled for dinner. If it 
1s desired to convert the remnants into 
soup, proceed as follows:—Into the 
water uscd in boiling put the bones of 
the head, a slice of ham, and some vege- 
tables, herbs, &c., and boil it steadily 
for a few hours, until there remains 
only a couple or three pints. Then 


strain it, put if in a saucepan with 
thickening, as before, or plain flour, if 
browned, will do; add a little colouring 
and ketchup, or store sauce, a squeczo 
of lemon-juice, and seasoning to taste ; 
cut up the remains of the meat as even 
in size as possible; boil for a few 
minutes, and serve. <A spoonful of 
wine may be added or not, 

This is very little trouble. Naturally 
the soup is less rich than the first one, 
and paler—the non-frying of the vege- 
tables makes a great difference in this 
respect, and a much better soup may 
be had from these matcrials by follow- 
ing the mode given in the previons 
recipe. As this soup costs so little, 
the extra trouble is well bestowed. 

In both these soups, or any othcrs 
in which dried herbs are recommended, 
it must be remembered that they are 
not given in preference to fresh ones. 
Should the soup be made when fresh 
herbs can be had, they should always 
be used, a less quantity suffices. 


Mock Turtle Soup (made with 
Pig’s Head).—Take half a pig's head 
from a young pig, scald it thoroughly, 
and put it into a saucepan with three 
quarts of good, nicely-flavoured stock 
(Nos. 4 or 8 are most suitable). Let it 
simmer gently for an hour and a half; 
take it up, let it partially cool, cut the 
meat into neat squares, and lay these 
between two dishes, the bottom ono 
being placed upside down, to keep the 
meat from curling. Put the bones and 
trimmings of the head back into the 
Raucepan, and Jct them simmer an hour 
longer, with a couple of bay-leaves, 
fresh vegetables, thyme, and parsley, 
and a little more seasoning should the 
stock require it, and be very careful to 
remove the scum as it rises. Pour out 
the soup, let it remain until the next 
day, and then take the cake of fat 
from the top. Thicken with brown 
thickening, and after it has boiled let 
it simmer by the side of the fire, and 
as the fat is thrown up, remove it. 
When no more rises, put in the pieces 
of meat. Let them boil eens till 
tender, add a glassful of sherry and 
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a pinch of cayenne, and serve very 
hot. Cost, about 6d. per quart. 

Mock turtle soup made with pig's 
head is objected to very often because 
it so frequently tastes greasy. Conse- 
quently, great care should be taken to 
get rid of the fat. This can only be 
done by making the soup the day be- 
fore it is wanted, so that it can be 
poured out, and when cold the cake of 
fat can be taken from the top. As 
even after this a great deal of fat may 
be held in solution in the soup, the 
liquor should be boiled again in a 
covered saucepan, and afterwards sim- 
mered gently by the side of the fire, 
and the fat removed as it is thrown 
up. Finish this off as directed for 
Mock TeurtLe. If it can be had, a 
calf’s foot is an improvement to this, 
the meat being cut up and served in 
the soup; then less of the head is 
necded. {[n any case, use only a por- 
tion of it, as it is very rich. 

Another good soup of the kind can 
be obtained from a sct of pig’s fect 
and ears. 
for a very long time; they will enrich 
thé soup and furnish a separate dish. 
(See recipes for Pie’s Feet, various 
Ways.) 


Mushroom Soup, — Required: 
half a pound of flap mushrooms, a 
quart of stock (No. 4), salt, pepper, 
lemon-juice, and chopped parsley, an 
ounce and a half of butter, two ounces 
of browned flour. Cost, about 9d. 

Pcel and stalk the mushrooms, break 
them up, and put them into a small 
stew-pan with the butter, lemon-juice, 
and parsley —a_ dessert - spoonful of 
cach; cover, and leave them cooking 
gently until they can be rubbed through 
a sieve. Wash the stalks and peelings, 
tie them in muslin, and simmer them 
in the stock for a short time to draw 
out the flavour, then remove them; 
add the flour, mixed with cold water, 
and the mushroom mixture, boil for 
ten or fifteen minutes, season, and serve. 
Skim during the boiling. 

For a superior soup use stock No. 
7, add a couple of ounces of minced 


The latter must be boiled 
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ham to the mushrooms, and serve fried 
croitons with the soup. When the 
flavour is not disliked, a morsel of 
chopped shalot may be mixed with the 
mushrooms. 


Mushroom Soup (White). — 
Substitute medium white stock for tho 
above, and thicken it with a white 
mushroom purée (sce DresseEp VEGE- 
TABLES) until as thick as good cream; 
add salt, cayenne, a grate of nutmeg, 
and a gill of hot cream. Serve us hot 
as possible, 


Mutton Broth. —Required: two 
quarts of the pot liquor from boiled 
mutton, two ounces of pearl barley, a 
carrot, a turnip, half a dozen small 
onions, a couple of lecks, salt and 
pepper, and a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley. 

Take the fat from the liquor when 
cold; re-boil it, and add the vegetables, 
cleansed and sliced or cut into strips 
or dice. The leeks should be freed 
from the root, dark green leaves, and 
ends, but the green stalk should be left 
on. The barley necds washing and 
scalding, and at least two hours’ boil- 
ing. ‘The carrots and other vegetables 
need not be fresh; any left over from 
the previous day can be used up, 
Add the parsley a few minutes before 
serving, and season delicately. 


Mutton Broth (No. 2).—This is 
more nourishing. Allow a pound and 
a half of fresh lean imeat— scrag-cnd 
of the neck will do—to the above 
quantity of liquid, cither water or 
liquor from boiled mutton; wash the 
meat well, and add the water cold; 
bring to the boil witha little salt, skim 
well, and cook for a couple of hours, 
Add vegetables. &c., as above, Cut the 
meat Into squaresand serve inthe broth, 
and put the bones into the stock-pot, 
hice can be used instead of barley. 


Okra Soup.— Required: a tin of 
okra (or gumbo), salt, pepper, and 
herbs, an onion, a stalk uf celery, a 
tablespoonful of tomato catsup, two 
quarts of stock (No. 4), half a pound 
of cooked meat, a xlice of raw ham, 
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and one ounce of corn-flour. 
about 2s. 2d, 

Put the ham (or bacon will do) into 
a pan, with the celery and onion shred- 
ded very finely, the tomato catsup and 
seasoning, with a good bunch of herbs, 
and let them cook slowly, covered, for 
twenty minutes. Then add the stock, 
brirfs to the boil, and skim well; take 
out the ham, put in the okra, and 
cook for half an hour slowly, skimming 
often. Then stir in the corn-flour, 
mixed with cold stock to a paste, and 
more salt and pepper, as this soup re- 
quircs to be rather highly seasoned ; boil 
up, then put in the meat—it may be 
beef or mutton—minced as finely as 
ypossible and freed from every particle 
of fat, skin, and gristle. J£ possible, 
puss it through a mincing machine 
in preference to mincing by hand. 
‘Now put on the cover and leave for 
ten minutes, but do not boil again; 
the meat should only become heated 
through. 

For a richer soup, use stock No. 7, 
and add the yulks of a couple or three 
eggs, and a gill of cream just before 
serving. 

Okra AND Tomators may also be 
bought in tins. Use it as above, but 
omit the tomato catsup. For light 
soups use stock No. 9, and add a 
little creain or the yolks of some raw 
eggs, 


Cost, 


Onion and Gniocchi ORB. 
Required: a quart of medium white 
stock (No. 9), half a pound of small 
onions, one pint of milk, one ounce of 
scmolina, seasoning, and cheese, two 
ounces each of Parmesan and good 
English, and one ounce of butter. 
Cost, about 7d. 

Melt the butter ina saucepan ; stir 
in ev couple of ounces of fine flour, 
cook for a minute, then add the stock 
and boil up. Peel the onions, shred 
them, and cook them in the stock, with 
frequent skimming. While this is 
gomg on, prepare the guiocchi by put- 


ting the semolina and half the milk | into the soup and boil for twenty 


into a saucepan, and couking for an 
hour, with sult, pepper, a dust of 
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cayenne, and a bit of butter. When 
soft, turn out on a dish, and when 
cold and set, cut it into squares with a 
sharp knife. Put these into the tureen 
with the cheese, pour the hot soup 
over, and add the other half pint of 
milk separately boiled. 

The Parmesan cheese should he 
grated, the other may be thinly sliced. 
it should not be dry. If possible, the 
gnioccht should be made over-night, 
and put in the soup just long enough 
to heat through. 


Onion Soup, with Cheese.— 
Required: one pound of Spanish 
onions, two ounces of cheese — Par- 
mesan or Gruyére—salt and cayenne, 
one onnce of butter, half a pint of 
milk, one ounce of flour, and one quart 
of stock (No. 1). Cost, about 6d. 

Slice the onions, pour boiling water 
over, cover them, and leave for a few 
minutes; then pour the water off. 
Make the stock hot, put in the onions, 
and cook until tender enough to sieve. 
In the saucepan melt the butter, stir 
in the flour, add the onion purée and 
the milk; bring all to the boil, add a 
little seasoning and the grated cheese, 
and serve very hot. 


Onion Soup, with Dumplings 
(a German recipe).—Required : two 
quarts of boiling water, a large onion, 
ain ounce and a half of flour, a table- 
spoontul of butter, the root end of a 
head of celery, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Cust, about 7d. 

First mince the onion and brown it 
in the butter, add the flour, stir until 
brown, and the water bv degrees; 
then put in the celery root, cut into 
thin shreds, and boil until nearly done, 
For the dumplings, beat an egg with 
a gill of milk, add these to four ounces 
of flour and a seasoning of salt, pep- 
per, and nutmeg; beat hard for ten 
minutes; then stir in some bread- 
crumbs, to make the mixture just firm 
enough to be shaped into little balls 
the size of a small walnut. Put these 


minutes, then season, and serve as hot 


- ais possible, 
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For another variety of dumplings, 
take dough made as for household 
bread, work into it a little seasoning 
of salt, pepper, and powdered herbs ; 
shape, and cook as above. 


Ox Cheek Soup.—Required : an 
ox check, a gallon of cold water or weak 
stock, a good assortment of herbs, 
vegetables, &c. (see Por au Fev), and 
some thickening. Cost, about 2s. 

The cheek must be washcd in salt 

and water, then soaked for some hours, 
and wiped dry. Fry the vegetables in 
a little hot dripping, add the cheek and 
the water, boil up and skim, then cook 
very gently for several hours (four or 
five), and strain the soup; thicken with 
brown flour or roux, and season to 
taste, and if liked, put in some of the 
check cut into squares, or some rice or 
other cereal, or fried bread can be 
served in the soup, with or without any 
vegetables. The meat can be served 
while hot with a nice sauce or gravy, 
or may be converted into a good break- 
fast dish. (See Ox CuEex, Porrenp, and 
Ox CHEEK, Bonep aNpd Rouiep.) A 
slice of ham will enrich the soup con- 
siderably, and « few mushrooms or 
tomatoes are a good addition. Button 
onions, fried lightly, and finished off by 
boiling them in the soup, are sometimes 
served in it. 

Ox Tail Soup (Economical). 
—Required : one ox tail, three quarts of 
stock (No. 2), herbs, vegetables, &c., as 
for Hare Soup, one ounce of good 
dripping, two ounces of ham, a table- 
spoonful of tomato pulp, two ounces of 
rice-flour or corn-flour, and «a little 
browning. Cost, uncertain; ox tails 
vary much in price. 

First wash the tail, joint it, and 
divide the large joints again; put it 
in warm water, bring it to the boil, 
then drain it, and lay it ina pan with 
the hot fat and ham in dice; put in the 
vegetables, fry lightly, then pour in 
the cold stock; this will throw up the 
fat, which must be removed, and after 
skimming well (as sometimes tails 
throw up much scum), cover, and boil 
for three or four hours until the tail is 
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tender, but not “raggy.” Take out 
the pieces carefully, add the thickening, 
and boil up; put in tho thin pieces of 
tail only (keep the thick end for a 
separate dish), and if liked, some of the 
vegctables, sieved or cut into shapes ; 
or a carrot and turnip may be cooked 
separately, and cut as for Julienne or 
Brunoise Soup. . 

For richer soup, put in a little sherry 
and use a better stock (as No. 8). 


Palestine Purée.—(A very good 
vegetarian recipe.) Required: four 
pounds of artichokes, six small onions, 
or the white part of the same number 
of leeks, three turnips thickly peeled, 
one pint of milk, three pints of water, 
salt, sugar, and pepper, and a teaspoonful 
of celery salt. Cost, about Is. 1d. 

In preparing the vegetables, keep 
them well under water until the last 
moment, in order to preserve their 
colour ; slice them all, and put them in 
an enamelled pan, with the celery salt, 
a pinch of white sugar, some white 
peppercorns, and the butter; cover 
and sweat for a few minutes, then 
add the boiling water, and cook to a 
complete pulp; add the boiling milk, 
with scasoning to taste; remove the 
peppercorns, and serve with fried bread 
cut into dice. <A spoonful or two of 
onion or celery sauce can be used for 
flavouring this, and it may be thickened 
a little with roux or corn-flour, Fora 
better soup, stock No. 11 is useful, 
or the water from boiled rice or 
macaroni. 


Pancake Soup. -—This is a 
German soup. Required: two pints 
of clear stock (No. 8) and two good- 
sized pancakes, made with a plain batter, 
seasoned with salt, pepper, and herbs, 
and fried in as little fat as possible. 
Cost, about 4d. 

Have the stock ready boiling. After 
frying the pancakes, drain them be- 
tween a couple of sheets of paper, 
then cut them into strips, squares, 
diamonds, or witha small round cutter. 
Slip them into the soup, and boil fast 
for five minutes. Serve at once. 
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Parsnip Purée.—Any of the 
recipes for other vegetable purées 
may be followed for this, but a soup 
of parsnips alone is seldom liked; 
gencrally a mixture of potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, or vegetable marrow, is pre- 
ferred ; an onion and some herbs should 
also be added. ‘The pursnips should be 
cooled in stock, and boiling milk added 
after the purée is sieved. To counter- 
act the sweetness of parsnip soup, 4 
little tomato sauce is useful, or a few 
drops of some flavoured vinegar: 
tarragon or cucumber may be used 
with advantage. Tomatu vinegar is 
alsv good for imparting piquancy. 


Peas Soup.—Kequircd: a gallon 
of stock, one pound of split peas, 
vegetables as for LentTrL Sovr, salt, 
pepper, herbs, and dripping. Cost, 
about 6d. 

After washing the peas, soak them 
all night in the stock (that from boiled 
pork is suitable, or bone or other 
plain stock will do); put them on to 
boil, with a bit of dripping or the pot 
skimmings ; fry the vegetables in a 
little more fat (reserving a carrot), add 
these when the liquid boils; skim 
well, and cook for about three hours, 
until the soup can be passed through 
a sicve orcolander. Put it back in the 
pan with the remaining carrot grated 
and any desired thickening, sago gives 
a very pleasant smoothness; boil half 
an hour longer, then season to taste, 
and serve with dried mint or sage, and 
fried or toasted bread. <A teaspoonful 
or nore of curry-powder to each quart 
is a good addition to peas soup. 


Peas Soup (Superior).—Boil 
the peas as above directed, but use 
medium white stock (No. 9), and add 
u couple of ounces of fresh butter 
and a pinch of sugar to the peas; do 
not fry the vegetables ; add them all, 
thinly sliced, after just sweating them 
in butter, without browning. Boil 
until the soup can be rubbed through 
a hair sieve, then return it to the pan, 
and add boiling milk to thin it to the 
desired consistence, about as thick as 


cream, and put ina gill of hot cream 
last thing. 


Peas foup (Quickly made}.— 
Required : some peas pudding and any 
stock from boiled meat. All that has 
to be done is to blend the stock and 
remains of pudding together until 
sufficiently thick, and to season in the 
usual way. If liked, small pieces of 
boiled pork or bacon can be served in 
the soup. Another way is to mix pea- 
powder, sold by grocers, with any 
plain stock; directions for use are 
given on the packets, but it is advisable 
to increase the time given for the 
boiling. This pea-powder may be had 
plain or flavoured with herbs; the 
latter kind, said to contain also a sma)l 
proportion of meat extract, although 
in the form of powder, is usually 
labelled “ pea soup.” Mashed potatocs 
can be added to peas soup: take, say, 
equal parts of potatoes and peas 
pudding, and blend smoothly with 
boiling stock; then re-boil and season, 
This is hiked by many people better 
than peas soup of the usual kind. 
Where peas soup is made often, the 
pea-powder should not be bought in 
packets: it suffers by exposure to the 
air, The tins are preferable. 


Pepper Pot (a Hotch-Potch).— 
Put four quarts of cold water into a 
large stew- pan, with a mixture of any 
meats that may be preferred—either 
three pounds of gravy beef and half a 
pound of lean ham, or three pounds of 
the neck of mutton and half a pound 
of pickled pork; add half a cupful of 
best rice, a bunch of savoury herbs, 
two large onions, and three large 
potatoes coarsely grated. Skim the 
liquid carefully during the first half 
hour, and let it simmer gently until 
all the goodness is drawn out of the 
meat. This will require from four to 
six hours. Strain the soup and let it 
stand until cold, so that the fat may be 
entirely removed. Put the liquid into 
the stew-pan, with a large fowl cut into 
joints, then boil very slowly, When 


| the fowl is almost tender, put in a 


{ 


dozen small. light, suet dumplings, and 
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a pint anda half of whatever vegetables 
are in season cut up into small pieces. 
In summer these will consist of peas, 
cauliflowers, French beans, lettuces, or 
spinach; and in winter of carrots, 
turnips, or celery. Season with cayenne 
and salt, if required. When the 
vegetables are done cnough, serve the 
entire preparation in a tureen. In the 
West Indies, where this dish is a great 
fuvourite, it is so highly seasoned that 
it is universally known as “ pepper 
pot.” Time, about an hour after the 
fowl is put in, 


Pheasant Soup.—The remains 
of a cooked bird will make a small 
quantity of soup, but for three pints 
or thereabouts, the addition of a 
pheasant partially roasted is essential. 
Required, in addition, stock (No. 5), 
and herbs, vegetables, seasoning, {c. 
Cost, about ds. 

Put in a stew-pan an ounce or two 
of butter and some lean raw ham, 
in dice, about a quarter of » pound, 
add a carrot, sliced, some celery, a 
bunch of herbs, an onion, or a shalot 
or two, and fry brown; then put in 
the remains of the cooked pheasant 
and the semi-roasted bird—excepting 
the breast and best part of the wings 
—add the stock, boil and skim, and 
cook gently fur an hour or so, then rub 
the meat through a sieve, and strain 
the soup on to it, keeping back the 
vegetables. Cut up the meat from the 
breast and wings into small slices, add 
it, and a glass of sherry, with salt and 
a pinch of cayenne, re-heat, and serve. 
A slight thickening of roux improves. 
For a superior soup boil the inferior 
parts of the birds for a still longer 
time to get a fuller flavoured soup; 
strain, and if desired clear, clarify it 
(see page 24), then put in the sliced 
meat «as before, and rather more wine 
than above mentioned. 


Pickle eae mmr is a popular 
Russian soup, for which there are 
many recipes. Weak stock forms the 
basis, and pickled cucumbers, with 
their liquor, are always added; sour 
cream and flour mixed are put in just 
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before serving. A very good soup of 
the kind, likely to commend itself to 
English palates, may be made as 
follows :—Into two quarts of pale 
clear stock put a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of minced cucumber pickle, 
some vinegar, a dessertspoontul of 
capers and their lqnor, the same 
measure of mango-chutney or pitkle, 
and seasoning to taste, the salt and 
pepper being in moderation, that the 
soup may retain its piquancy. Boil 
until the flavours are blended, then 
put ina teacupful of sour cream and 
about two or three ounces of fine flour 
or rice-flour, the Jatter blended with 
a little stock, Boil up and serve. 


Pot-au-Feu. — “ This,” says Sir 
Henry ‘Thompson, “is an admirable 
dish” (referring to the national pot-au- 
feu of France), in which a small 
portion of meat is made to yield all its 
nutritive qualities, and to go far in 
mingling its odour and savour with 
those of the fragrant vegetables, in- 
cluding swect and savoury herbs, which 
arc largely added to the stock. ‘The 
beef, which is an essential portion of 
the dish, is often eaten hot, after the 
soup, but sometimes cold, with plenty 
of green salad and oil—doubtless the 
most palatable mode of serving.” 

The bouillon is the broth or soup of 
the pot-an-fen, and the well-known 
soups of a good Paris restaurant, as 
paysanne and crotle-au-pot, are but 
slight modifications of the orizinal 
pot-au-feu ; indeed, the broth may serve 
as the basis of many excellent soups. 

The cleanliness of the vessel is im- 
portant. A high French authority 
gives tinned iron or copper the palm, 
und nothing could be better than tho 
pure stecl pans of our own day when 
copper is not to be had. ‘The division 
of the bones is necessary to obtain a 
good bouillon ; in fact, some authorities 
contend that nothing short of thorough 
smashing (when they must be tied ina 
-bag) will suffice. And it must be re- 
membered that when they have served 
the pot-au-fex they are still of use for 
the stock-pot. 
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Pot-au-Feu. — Required: three 
pounds of fresh beef (it may be the 
thick part from the shoulder or top of 
the leg), two pounds of fresh bones, 
three quarts of cold water, one or two 
cuirrots, one turnip, two leeks, one 
parsnip, four good-sized onions, part of 
a head of celery, a large bunch of 
herbs, a teaspoonful of peppercorns, 
allspice-berrics, and cloves (a few only 
of the latter), and a small dessert- 
spoonful of salt, added gradually, a 
portion only being put in at first. 
Cost, about 2s. 6d. 

The bones are put in first, then the 
meat, ticd neatly with tape, the herbs 
and spices in a muslin bag, and the 
cold water ; and upon the gradual boil- 
ing and thorough skimming much of 
the success depends. When it boils, 
add the vegetables gradually, so as not 
to reduce the temperature of the liquor; 
skim it again, and then allow it to boil 
very slowly, but unceasingly, for four 
or five hours. ‘he liquor should be 
clear, and of a pale golden-brown 
colour. When ready to serve, it may 
be coloured with browning salt or 
liquid browning, but either should be 
most sparingly used, Serve the soup 
with croutons of bread, and, if liked, 
some of the vegetables in strips or 
dice. The meat, if served hot, is 
dished with the vegetables round it, and 
a sauce, the base being obtained from 
the douillon, served with it. Soime- 
times a cabbage is added to the pot-au- 
fen; it may be quartered, ticd with 
string, and put in twenty minutes or 
half an hour before serving, but the 
liquid keeps better if the cabbage be 
omitted. Another way consists in 
par-boiling the cabbage in the usual 
manner, and draining it well before 
adding it, and this we think is prefer- 
able. For one reason, any soup left 
over will not keep so well if the cabbage 
is boiled in it without tho first boiling 
in water. 


hte de & laCeylon.— Required: 
two quarts of stock (No. 4), two cers, 
half-n-pint of cream, an old fowl or 
riubbit, a tablespoonful cach of grated 
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cocoanut, swect mango-pickle or chut- 
ney, curry-paste, tamarinds, and clear 
hot Indian pickles, a clove of garlic, a 
large onion, a sour apple, a bay-leaf, a 
tablespoonful of lemon or lime juice, 
seasoning, and boiled rice. Cost, about 
4s. 9d. if fowl is used. 

Joint the fowl, cut it up small, ex- 
cept the breast, and put it to boil in the 
stock, a little salt and lemon-juice 
being added now and then, followed by 
skimming. When it looks clear, cover 
it, and boil until the breast is tender; 
then remove it, cut if into tiny strips, 
cover, and put them aside. VPut the 
skin and bone back into the pun, boil 
for two hours longer, then strain 
through a fine hair sieve or tammy 
cloth, and make up the quantity to two 
quarts with more of the stock used at 
first. Then grate the apple, chop the 
onion, put them in the stock with the 
cocoa-nut, chutney, garlic, pickles, 
herbs, and tamarinds; boil until tender, 
then wring the soup through the 
tammy. Put it back into the pan with 
the curry-paste and two ounces of 
arrowroot mixed with cold stock ; boil 
up well, then put in the shredded fowl, 
just to get hot. Beat the cggs and 
cream (the whites of the cggs are to 
be omitted), heat them in a dain-marie, 
put into the tureen, and add the soup 
gradually, beating well. Last thing, 
put in the lime-juice and more sea- 
soning. 


Potage a la Chasseresse.— 
Required: two quarts of stock (No. 
5), a bunch of herbs, an onion, two 
cloves, a teaspoonful of peppercorns, 
one ounce of glaze, a dessertspoon- 
ful of extract of meat, a calf's foot, 
i glass of Madeira, a dessertspoonful 


of curry or mulligatawny paste, 
and twenty quenelles (see QUE- 


NELLES A LA CHASSERESSE, in Zot £n- 
irres.) Cost, about 2s. 

Make the stock hot, put in the herbs, 
spices, and onion ; boil a quarter of an 
hour, add salt to taste, and the curry 
und glaze, then the meat extract ; cook 
for a few minutes longer. In a clean 
pan have ready the meat of a calf’s 
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foot,® cut neatly into half-inch squares, 
pour on them the wine, and then strain 
to them the soup. Cover, and ina few 
minutes slip into the tureen the que- 
nelles very carefully; pour the hot soup 
over them, and serve. 


Potage a la Cond6é.— Required : 
one pound of red haricots, one onion, & 
glass of claret, three quarts of stock 
(No, 2), salt and pepper, a bunch of 
herbs, and one ounce each of butter and 
rice-flour. Cost, about 9d. 

Soak the beans in cold water for 
twenty-four hours, drain them, and 
put them on to boil with the cold stock 
and butter: covk until they can be 
sieved, adding the onien sealded an 
hour beforehand, Remove the herbs, 
return the soup to the pan with the 
rice-flour blended with the claret. and 
salt and pepper to taste; lanl for ten 
minutes more, and serve with fried 
croutons. Time, from two to four 
hours. 


Potage a la Condé ‘No. 2). 
This is an excellent veyefartan soup. 
Required: beans as above, two large 
onions, a few stalks of celery and slices 
of carrot, herbs and seasoning, one 
ounce of butter, two ounces of browned 
flour, and three quarts of cold water. 
Cost, about 8d. 

Wash the ,beans, and soak them in 
the water in which they will be boiled ; 
put them on with the herbs and a 
pinch of brown sugar. In another 
pan fry the vegetables in the butter 
until well browned ; add them, and boil 
for two to three hours, until they can 
be sieved; then put them back in the 
pan, add the thickening, and boil for 
ten minutes more. Skim well, and 
Beason to taste. This is very savoury, 
and extremely nourishing. 


Fotage ala Crécy. t—Required : 
carrots, butter, stock (No. 8), seasoning. 
Cost, about 4d. per quart. 

For cach quart of stock allow four 


* This should be boiled in the stock-pot, 
and the meat pressed between two flat dishes 
until cold, 

t Sometimes spelt “ créci” or “cressy,” 
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large carrots; wash them, and grate tho 
outer part; cut up the inner portion 
into shces. Put the latter in a pan, 
with a morsel of white sugar, salt, 
pepper, and a pinch of cayenne; add 
nn ounce of butter, and covk for a 
quarter of an hour; then add the 
stock, boiling, and cook for an hour or 
longer, until the carrots can be si@ved ; 
then return the whole to the pan, with 
the grated carrots, and boil for forty to 
fifty minutes, adding more stock to 
make up the quantity. It should be as 
‘Tou minutes 
before serving put in one ounce of 
potato-flour, smoothly mixed with a 
littl: cuid stack. Stir while adding it, 
and serve very hot, with fried croutons, 


Potage a la Palermo.-- ‘This is 
one of the best of the maigre soups, Ke. 
quired: two quarts of stock No. 11), 
two egys, four ounces of Naples 
macaroni, two ounces of butter, salt 
and pepper, a teacupful of cream, und 


"two dozen croguettcs, ag under-men- 


* tioned. 


me eee 


a 


Cost, about Is. 

Make the stock hot, add the scason- 
ing and butter, and the macaroni in 
half-inch lengths. Boil slowly for 
thirty or forty minutes, then beat up 
the eggs and cream, make them hot by 
setting the vessel In a saucepan of 
boiling water, and stirring until thick, 
Beat the hot soup to this by degrces, 
and put in the croguettes just before 
serving, 

For the croguettes, blanch two ounces 
of good rice (Carolina), boil it in stock 
to cover until soft and tender, and the 
stock * absorbed ; sexson with sult and 
pepper and one ounce of grated Par- 
mesan cheese; add about an ounce of 
dissolved butter and a raw cgg well 
beaten, then leave until cool. Make 
up into round balls of even size, dip 
into beaten egg, and then in crushed 
vermicelli; repeat this again, then fry 


* About two or three gills will be needed ; 
it should be put to the rice by degrees, and 
not stirred during the cooking. If the sauce- 
pan be slightly buttered, and the cooking 
gradual, it will not burn; but for all sueh 
preparations a double saucepan is the best. 
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qari natetertnens tact tareonstncctansecinltiaastanntt BAe «mee 
a pale golden-brown, Drain before 
adline to the soup. 


Potage a la Reine.— Required : 
a chicken,a blade of mace, a few pepper- 
corns, salt, one ounce of sweet almonds, 
half a pint of cream, two pints and a 
half of stock (No. 9), two ounces of 
bread-crumbs from a French roll, and 
one®ounce of arruwroot. Cost, about 


48, 

Boil the chicken in the stock until 
tender, then take it out and let the 
stock get cold, when all the fat must 
be taken off. Skin the bird, and mince 
all the white meat of the wings and 
breast ; then pound it with the crumbs, 
moistening with a little hot stock, and 
pass through a hair-sieve. Cut up the 
almonds, and soak them in cold stock 
to cover them for a few hours. When 
wanted, make the stock hot; add the 
arrowroot, blended with cold milk to a 
paste, bring to the boil, und add the 
stock from the almonds; put in the 
sieved chicken and bread and the 
boiling cream ; cover, und leave by the 
fire for a few minutes, but do not let 
it boil. Season with salt, but it should 
be a delicately-flavoured soup. The 
spice should be tied in muslin, and put 
in the stock for a short time until 
sufficient flavour has been extracted. 

Tor a more economical method, the 
cream may be reduced, milk taking 
the place of half of it, and the remains 
of a cold fowl can be used up. Some- 
times rice boiled until tender is used 
instead of bread-crumbs, and the 
almonds can be dispensed with. 

Notre.—The legs of the bird should 
be reserved for devilling, and the bones 
put into the stock-pot, 


Potage a la Reine (No. 2).— 
Required: three quarts of stock (No, 
7), an old fowl, a turnip, an onion, 
half a head of celery, one ounce of 
pounded almonds, two ounces of rice, 
the yolks of threo eggs, seasoning, 
milk, and cream. Cost, about 4s. 

Boil the fowl in the stock until the 
breast is tender, then cut off the meat, 
and put it aside. Go on with the 
boiling of the rest until the meat falls 
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from the bones; free it from skin, and 
ut it in a mortar, with the yolks of the 
eggs (boiled hard) and the rice, which 
should be boiled with the fowl, and a 
spoonful or two of milk or cream and 
the almonds; pound all to a smooth 
paste, then strain off the stock into a 
clean pan (the bones and vegetables 
can go into the stock-pot for further 
boiling), and make up the quantity to 
three quarts. Add to the pounded 
meat the crumb of a small French roll, 
about a quarter of a pint, after rubbing 
it through a sieve; pour on the soup 
gradually, mixing well, bring it all to 
the point of boiling by degrees, and let 
it stand covered for a few minutes, but 
do not boil again. 

This will not be pale and delicate- 
looking, but it is a very excellent 
flavoured soup. An old rabbit may be 
used in precisely the same way. 

Ground almonds may be used to save 
the trouble of pounding, and some 
boiled chestnuts, shelled and pounded, 
will serve instead of the rice. 


Potage a la Verona.— Re- 
quired: a pint and a half of medium 
white stock (No. 9}, a pint of milk, 
four eggs, some grated Parmesan 
cheese, two ounces of vermicelli, some 
heart-shaped croutons, salt, and 
cayenne pepper. Cost, about Is. 

Boil up the stock, sprinkle in the 
vermiccli slowly; boil gently, and 
stir often until tender; then beat up 
the yolks of two raw eggs with the 
milk, and thicken it over the fire as if 
for custard; add the boiling soup to it 
very gradually, and season to taste. 
Ilave the croutons ready, then cout 
them with the yolks of two eggs, 
boiled hard and sieved; sieve the 
whites of the eggs also, and put them 
in the soup. Arrange the croidtons 
nicely on a dish, and serve grated 
cheese on a separate dish. 


_ Potage & la Windham.—Put 
InfO a saucepan some canned corn, 
American (a quart tin), a quart of the 
liquor from boiled chicken or rabbit, a 
pint, or thereabouts, of onion sauce, 
made with milk, salt and pepper te 
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od 
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taste, and a little chopped parsley; 
add a few drops of celery essence 
or some celery salt, and a pint of 
milk previously mixed with one ounce 
of chestnut-flour, and boiled. Thin 
with more boiling stuck to the desired 
thickness, and serve as hot as possible. 
This is an American soup: the taste 
for it is an acquired one, but it is very 
wholesome and cheap. Cost of corn, 
from ¢d. to 9d. 


Potage a la Xavier. — lie- 
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savoury custard of various colours is 
used in addition to the vegetables, it 
must be cut in the same way. The 
soup then becomes Potace Pury, 
TANIBRE A LA Royate. Whenever 
savoury custard is added clarified 
stock should be used for the soup. The 
vegetables must be very thinly sliced 
before cutting them— literally wafer. 
hike, both in size and thickness. 


Potage de Riz ala Japonaise. 


= Required > three pints of stock (No, 


quired: a couple of quarts of white . 


stock (No. 9), boiled up with a few 
fresh vegetables, herbs, and seasoning, 


until nicely flavoured, some butter as 


under, and sume grated cheese. Cost, 


about Ls. 


Boil the stock, and skim ito well. rir as 
' boil in cold water, then drain it, and 


Make a batter by mixing the follow- 
ing ingredients in the order given — 
eight ounces of Hengartan flour, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, the same of finely- 
powdered herbs, a fourth as much 
white pepper, and a good pinch of 
grated nutmeg; into the centre drop 
three eggs, add half a pint of milk, 
gradually, beating all the time from the 
centre with the back of a large wooden 
spoon. Beat hard for a few minutes, 
then, using a ladle perforated the same 
as an ordinary colander, put the 
batter into the boiling soup, stirring 
as it fally in. When boiled for ten to 
fifteen minutes, remove it from the 
fire and serve, the checse being handed 
round. The batter for this must be 
regulated by the quality of the flour ; 
more milk may be needed, it should be 
thin enough to just run through the 
ladle, but thick cnough to retain its 
shape when in the soup. It is best 
to try a small quantity, after making 
as directed, adding more milk if 
required. Sometimes brown stock is 
used for the soup, and then stock 
takes the place of milk in the batter, 
and wine is sometimes added, 


Potage Printaniére. — (Sc 
JULIENNE or Brenoise.) Boil the 
vegetables, slice them, and stamp them 
into small rounds with a cutter. If | 


8, two ounces of Japanese rice, season. 
ing, twa egps, half a pint of milk, a 
chopped shalot, some thyme and pars- 
ley, a few drops of spice essence (as 
nutmeg, clove, &o.), and some crashed 
vermicelli. Cost, about Td, 

First wash the rice, bring it to the 


add the amilk, butter, seasoning, the 


© chopped pursley and other herbs, &e., 


to flavour pleasantly: cover, and cook 
for an hour or so, then beat in the egg, 
and take from the fire. Pour it out, 
and spread it evenly over a flat dish to 
make a layer half an inch deep; then 
leave until cold, and stamp it out in 
rounds or ovals; brush them over with 
a beaten-up raw egg, then roll them in 
crushed vermicelli, and fry a golden 
brown in hot fat; drain, and put them 
into the hot stock just before serving. 

After cutting out the rice shapes, 
gather up the remnants and form into 
a cake; fry, and serve separately with 
meat of any kind. 

This soup is nicer if slightly thick- 
ened with corn-flour, and a morsel of 
glaze or extract of meat improves it. 
If liked, stock No. 6 or 7 can be 
used, 


Potage Santé.— Required: a 
gallon of weak stock, or water from 
boiled meat, a pound or more of mixed 
fresh vegetables, a bunch of parsley 
and some dricd mint, salt and pepper, 
two ounces cach of dripping, lean 
bacon, chestnut-flour, lentil-flour, and 
fine oatmeal, and a teaspoonful of 
sugar, 

Make the fat hot, cut up the bacon, 
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add the vege 
cut, and fry for a few minutes; put in 
the stock, boil up, and skim, then cook 
until the vegetables are a complete 
pulp. Mix the oatmeal, &c., to a 
smooth paste with cold water, add a 
int or so of the boiling stock, 
gradually, then pour it into the pan, 
and stir for a few minutes; boil for 
half an hour or more, and season to 
tuste. In the soup tureen have some 
stale bread, crisped in the oven and 
broken up, pour the hot soup over, and 
then serve. Before serving, tuke out 
the bunch of parsley and mint. 
This is a very cheap and nourishing 
soup, and will be liked by those who 
object to the flavour of pulse soups 
without other additions, A vanation 
of it is made with ground haricots or 
pea-meal instcad of lentil-flour ; and 
if any carrots used ure grated instead 
of being cut up with the rest, a very 
much better soup is the result. 


Potato Soup (Superior).—If 
made just as directed, few people 
would imagine that this soup owed its 
flavour to such homely materials. It is 
very excellent and economical. Re- 
quired: the water from a boiled fowl 
or rabbit, one pound of potatocs, two 
or three shalots, a few stalks of celery, 
a bunch of herbs, one egg, one pint 
of milk, two ounces of corn-flour, salt, 
and a teaspoonful or so of mignonctte 
pepper, and a small slice of lean bacon. 
Cost, about 9d. 

Put inaclean pan the meat liquor 
and the bones of the fowl or rabbit, 
with a little salt; boil it for a few 
hours until reduced to three pints, or 
rather less, skim it, and strain care- 
fully. Put in a clean small pan the 
bacon, herbs, pepper, celery, and sha- 
lots; sweat them without browning, 
pour over them about half a pint of the 
meat liquor, and boil for an hour, then 
press the herbs, &c., well, and strain 
the hyuor to the first lot. Boil the 
corn-flour and milk, beat in the egg, 
then put tho potatoes (previously 
cooked by baking in their skins) into 
a large bowl, mash them well, add the 
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tables and herbs, all finely | milk, &c., then the stock, very 
' gradually. 


Re-heat, and ee 
taste, The potatoes should be weighe 

after peeling: The soup will be much 
nicer if a potato masher or cvarse 
sicve is used, the potatoes being 
passod through, and allowed to fall 
lightly into the tureen; then they only 
want careful mixing with the liquids. 


Purée de Haricots Verts.-- 
Required: a pint of dried green hari- 
cuts, five pints of stuck “No. 1), one 
pint of milk, two ounces of butter, two 
ounces of corn-flour, a bunch of herhs, 
enough mixed vegetables when sliced 
to fill a teacup, seasoning to tasty. 
Cost, about Is. 

Souk the beans for twenty-four 
hours, put them on to boil in the steck, 
sweat the herbs and vegetables in the 
butter, add to the rest, and boil fer 
sever hours: then sieve the purée, 
put it back in the pan with the milk 
and arrowreot, previeusly boiled tee 
gether, season to taste, and serve with 
croutons, 

If the water used for soaking the 
beans be first boiled and left: until 
cold, they will be improved, or a pinch 
of bicarbonate of soda may be boiled 
with them. Vegetable stock or water 
may be used for this, and a handful of 
spinach will improve both colour and 
flavour. 


Purée de Légumes a la 
Chicago.— Required: one pint cach 
of tomato pulp’ (fresh or canned’, stock 
(Nv. 1 or 2;, and milk, and half a pint 
of cream, one small cucumber, one 
onion, salt and pepper, a small vege- 
table-marrow, and a teaspoonful of 
lemon-juice. Cost, about. 1s. 9d. 

Peel the cucumber and marrow, add 
the stock, onion, and tomatoes, and 
boil to a pulp; pass through a sieve, 
and return it to the pan ; add the milk 
and cream, separately boiled, then 
scason rather highly with salt and 
pepper, and stir in the lemon-juice off 
the fire. Cut some small fancy shapes 
from thin slices of stale bread, fry 
them a delicate brown, and add to the 
purée, This isan American recipe. 
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Purée of Marrow (a very quick 
way).—Cut up some marrows into 
quarters, take out the seeds, and put 
them unpeeled into a potato-steamer, 
and steam until soft; then take off the 
pecl, put the marrows in a large bowl, 
und mash them to a pulp; add boiling 
milk, salt and pepper, and a little 
white stock ; boil up and serve. 

If liked, thicken as before. Only 
very young marrows will do for this. 
Flavour with celery salt. 


Purée of Peas (Dried).—ke- 
quired : one pint of dried green peas, 
three quarts of stock (No. 1), a little 
colouring, salt and pepper, a large 
bunch of herbs, some vegetables (see 
Lextin Soup), and three ounces of 
putato-flour. Cost, about 6d. 

Wash the peas, and soak them all 
night in cold water; if hard, it should 
be boiled, and left until cold. Put 
them on with the cold stock, bring ta 
the boil, then add a pinch only of 
bicarbonate of soda, the herbs, and 
vegetables cleaned and sliced; boil 
until quite soft, then rub all through 
a wire sicve; put it back in the pan, 
with salt and pepper to taste, and add 
the potato-flour, previously mixed with 
half a pint of cold stock. Bring to 
the boil again, and in fifteen minutes 
serve the soup with fried bread cut 
into dice. Add the colouring last 
thing; a few drops will suffice. *‘ Ve- 
getable green” (liquid or paste) is 
quite harmless, or boil a spinach-leaf 
with the peas to give colour, 

To convert this into a vegetarian 
soup use water in place of stock. 

It is necessary to buy the very best 
peas for this; those known as “ mar- 
rowfuts” are reliable. Split green 
peas cun also be bought; they cook in 
less time than whole ones. A pinch of 
white sugar improves, and if the flavour 
18 liked, mint may be used instead of 
mixed herbs for flavouring, 


The stock in which a piece of fresh | 


pork has been boiled may be freed 

from fat, and used for the above. 

—- from salted meats is unsuit- 
e. 
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quired: a small rabbit, a few slices of 
onion or shalot, turnip, and celery, a 
gill of cream, stock No, 9, some 
white peppercorns and salt, a sprig of 
lemon thyme, and some arrowroot for 
thickening. Cost, about 2s. 

Wash the rabbit well (put away the 
head, neck, liver, and kidneys), pour 
cold water over it, and just bring to 
the boil; then throw away the water, 
and add the stock, vegetables, herbe, 
and peppercorns. Stir until it boils, 
kim well, and simmer gently until 
tender; then take the meat from the 
bones and chop it finely, or moisten it 
with stock and rub through a sieve ; 
put back the bones, &c., and boil for 
an hour or two longer; then strain, 
and add the meat, with more stock to 
make up the quantity to three pints; 
stir in arrowruut cnuugh to rake the 

up as thick as gould cream; season 
delicately with a drop or two uf ee 
sence of mnace or eRe ; add the 
cream, previously warmed, and serve 
at once, 


Rice Soup, Andalusian.— See 
recipe for Ricg, ANDaLUstaN. Take 
as much of this as may be required, 
and add as much of the same kind 
of stock that was used at first as 
will reduce it to the proper consist- 
ence. Most people will prefer the 
greater portion of the fat removed by 
careful skimming, Any stock, brown 
or white, may be used. It should be 
served very hot. 


Rice Soup, Plain (Ve 
tarian).—Tuke some plainly-boiled 
rice; add a little hot vegetarian stock 
of any sort, and about the same mea. 
sure of hot milk, about a pint of 
liquid to two or three tablespuunfuls 
of rice. Bring to the boil, add a little 
salt and pepper, then shake in some 
dry grated cheese. Shake the pan, 
but do not stir, and serve with toast 
or fried bread. This is cheap, tasty, 
and digestible. 

Rice Soup, Rich.—Take any 
sort of good white stock, and put in 
It some well-washed and blanched 
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rice, in the proportion of two ounces 
to each pint. Add any white vege- 
tables in season to flavour and thicken ; 
& 8mall mushroom, with a morsel of 
leek or shalot, or a turnip or two, or 
some celery or vegetable marrow may 
be uscd. Add a bay-leaf, and boil 
until all can be sieved, then add sufl- 
cient boiling cream (or half milk) to 
bring it to the desired consistence. 
Various additions may be made to 
this; some small egy balls, or dice- 
shaped croutons (sce GARNISHES) are 
suitable; or grated cheese may be 
served with it; while for a first-rate 
soup little white quenclles are excel- 
lent. (See CuickeN or VEAL QUEN- 
ELLES, in Hot Hintrées.) 


Scotch Broth.—For this there 
are many recipes, but it has been said 
that a true Scot laughs at their pre- 
cision; for, given barley and water, 
whatever vegetables are to be had are 
chopped upand thrown into the fanuly 
broth pot—cabbage, carrots, onions, 
leeks, turnips, green peas, and beans. 
There could not be a more convenient 
and compendious form of food; there 
is scope for endless variation. Here 
all the valuable constituents of vege- 
tables are retained and made the most 
of. Sometimes a carrot is grated, and 
added to the soup half an hour or so 
before serving. If mutton broth forms 
the basis, and the soup is made very 
thick with vegetables, it differs but 
little from Horch Potcn, save that in 
the latter case meat is served in the 
broth. 


Sheep’s Head Broth.—After 
washing and soaking the head, split it, 
and take out the brains. Kequired in 
addition: any suitable vegetables, a 
gallon of water, three ounces each of 
broken rice and pearl barley, and 
seasoning to taste. Cost, about 1s. 2d. 

Bring the head and cold water to 
the boil, with a little salt; skim well, 
then put in the vegetables and a bunch 
of parsley, and the rice and barley, 
previously washed and soaked; boil 
until perfectly tender, then serve the 
head separately, and if liked, a portion 
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of the vegetables, some of which can 
be cut up and served in the broth. 

This is very plain. For a better 
broth, use less water, and, if liked, 
make some Brarn Cakes, and put into 
the broth; otherwise, the brains may 
be used for sauce, and served with the 
head and tongue. Sometimes the 
brains are used for thickening, the 
broth. They are cleared from all 
fibre, and boiled for a few minutes in 
the hquid, then beaten up with a little 
ketchup and vinegar and some chopped 
parsley, the hot broth being added 
gradually. 

Oatmeal can be used for this instead 
of rice and barley, or a mixture of the 
three. It is very suitable for children’s 
dinners. 


Sheep’s Head Soup.— This is a 
very good soup. Required: a sheep's 
head, a small slice of ham, some herbs 
and vegetables, seasoning, and colour- 
ing. Cost, about Is. 3d. 

Prepare the head by washing and 
soaking, take out the brains, and pro- 
ceed as for Srerr’s Heap Brotn, 
Boil until the meat falls from the 
bones, then cut up the best pieces into 
neat squares, also the tongue (put bones, 
skin of tongue, and odds-and-ends of 
ment into the stock-pot), and make 
some brain cakes (¢.¢.in Mave Distt es) 
from the brains; add a little brown 
roux and seasoning to taste, with a 
spoonful of ketchup or store sauce 
boil up and skim, and put in the meat, 
&c., a few minutes before serving. 

For plain soup, reserve the tongue 
and brains for a separate dish, and 
serve rice, macaroni, or anything simi- 
lar, in the soup. Sometimes tiny 
dumplings, plain or savoury, are added 
to it. 


Spinach Soup.—Required: two 
pints of stock (No. 8), a dozen and a 
half of small spinach-balls (g.v. in 
GARNISHES), salt and pepper, and «a 
little brown roux or other thickening. 
Cost, about &d. 

Make the stock hot; season and 
thicken it a little; if no brown roux, 
use corn-flour or browned flour, about 
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an ounce; re-boil and skim, and just 
before serving add the spinach-balls. 


Spinach and Egg Soup.— 
Proceed as above, but put in some egg 
balls (¢g.e. in GAKNISHES), and, in 
nddition, the whites of two eggs, boiled 
hard, cut into tiny dice, or long, thin 
shreds. This is a very effective soup. 


Split Peas, Boiling of, for 
Soups.— It will be noticed that some 
samples boil in a comparatively short 
time, and others retain their original 
form, no matter how long they are 
cooked. Those that fall freely into pulp 
should of course be chosen, and befcre 
laying in any quantity a few samples 
should be tried. This property of boil- 
ing depends upon the soil, &c.; beans 
and all leguminous plants are affected 
in like manner by the soil, from which 
certain matters are absorbed productive 
of the hardness complained of. <A 
small quantity of borax or carbonate 
of soda will counteract it to a great 
extent. 


Soup a la Bonne Femme.— 
Required: one quart of stock (No. 9), 
half a dozen spring onions, « small 
cucumber, a tender lettuce—all outer 
parts to be removed—a good bunch of 
sorrel, a sprig of parsley and chervil, a 
few drops of tarragon vinegar, salt 
and pepper, two eggs, one ounce of 
butter, and a gill of cream. Cost, 
about Is. 4d. 

First wash the lettuce and sorrel, 
dry them, and cut into shreds; wash 
and mince the onions, put them on 
with the butter to sweat, add the 
cucumber, peeled, sliced, and cut into 
dice; in five or ten minutes add the 
rest of the materials (eggs, cream, and 
vinegar excepted) ; boil slowly until 
tender, but not reduced to pulp; 
then beat up the eggs and cream, add 
the soup, and beat well; return it to 
the fire for a minute or two, stirring 
well—it must not quite reach boiling 
point—then put in the vinegar, off the 
fire, and serve with fried bread cut 
into strips; or a French roll may be 
sliced and cut up, then dried in a slow 
oven to a palo brown. This was the 


old-fashioned adjunct to this soup, but 
the fried bread is usually met with, 
and generally preferred. 

This can be varied in many ways. 
Spinach is a suitable addition; the 
cucumber may be reduced, and the 
parsley and chervil can either be 
shredded with the rest or put in in 
little sprigs. If fresh tarragon is used, 
the leaves must be finely shredded, 
then the vinegar can be omitted. 


Soup a la Mode. — Required: 
two pounds of shin of beef, one calf’s 
fuot, two ounces of pearl barley, two 
ounces of crushed tapioca, salt, as much 
celery-seed as will cover a threepenny- 
piece, an onion stuck with two cloves, a 
teaspoonful of black peppercorns, a 
tablespoonful each of mushroom ketchup 
and brown vinegar, and five pints of 
cold water. Cost, about 2s, 

Take out the bone from the meat, 
remove the marrow, and put the bone 
into a large pan, with the meat tied in 
a nice shape with tape, the fuot cleansed 
and jointed, and all the other in- 
gredients, except the tapioca and salt; 
bring to the boil, skim well, and then 
add a little of the salt; boil gently for 
two hours (or, rather, simmer; the 
object is to furnish both soup and 
meat from this) or longer. Twenty 
minutes before serving shake in the 
tapioca, and stir, after it is added, very 
frequently ; put in salt to taste, and 
pour into a hot soup tureen. Reserve 
a little of the soup, and continue the 
couking of the meat and foot for 
another quarter of an hour, then 
thicken the gravy with brown roux; 
dish the meat in the centre, the foot 
round it, and the gravy poured over. 

For a better soup, use stock No. 2 
instead of water. For a cheaper soup, 
any ordinary thickening does in place 
of the French tapioca. 


Soup with Macédoines.—Re- 
quired : a tin of macédoines, stock No. 
1 a quart or more, seasoning to taste, 
a teaspoonful of extract of meat, and 
half an ounce of French sheet gelatine, 
or 2 morsel of glaze. Cost, about 1s. 

Put the stock into a pan. turn into it 
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the macédoines, with their liquor, a 
tiny lump of sugar, the extract of 
meat, and the glaze or gelatine. Bring 
to the boil, and as soon as the gelatine 
or glaze is thoroughly melted it 1s 
ready to serve. 

This recipe shows how a poor stock 
may be very quickly converted into 
good soup. If preferred thicker, add 
an ounce of arrowroot or corn-flour. lf 
good stock is available, leave out the 
glaze. 


Soup, Clear, with Macé- 
doines.—IJn this case the vegetables 
should be draincd from the liquor, 
then rinsed in hot water, and put into 
the clear soup. Stock No.6 or 7.18 
suitable. It should be flavoured and 
clarified in the usual way. 

The liquor in the tin contains a 
good deal of flavour, and should be 
used in vegetable soups or stews, &c. 
Cost of macédoines, about 9d. per pint 


tin, Add a teaspoonful of wine, if 
liked. 
Soup Piquant. — This is a 


winter soup, one of the best of the 
many maigre soups. Required: three 
pints of stock (No. 11), three ounces 
of potato-flour, one ounce of butter, a 
teaspoonful of scraped horse-radish, 
the sume of chutnee and curry paste, 
a fewdrops of tarragon vinegar and 
lemon-juice, a saltspoonful of French 
mustard, and a little browning sult. 
Cost, about 8d. 

An hour or two before using put into 
a basin the curry and all the other 
condiments, mixing well and covering. 
A pinch of sugar should also be added. 
Then bring the stock to the boil ; melt 
the butter in another pan, mix the 
potato-flour with cold stock, add to 
the butter, and boil up, then pour 
the whole into the stock. Stir in the 
contents of the basin, first passed 
through a sieve, add more salt to taste, 
and the browning, and serve very hot. 
In passing the condiments through the 
sieve they should be moistened first 
with a little of the hot stock, and the 
mixture must all be carefully scraped 
from under the sieve, or it will be 


wasted, and the soup will suffer in 
flavour. If not convenient to mix 
them beforehand, they may be put 
straight into the soup, but a larger 
quantity will be needed, and the 
flavour is not so good. 

A small quantity of lemon pickle is 
an excellent addition, 


Spring Soup.—Prepare the voge- 
tables as for JULIENNE, but instcad of 
cooking them first in butter, put them 
straight into water, if forclear soups, 
and boil until tender; or they may be 
parboiled and finished in stock if not 
required to be clarified. (See BruNotse 
Soup, Brown.) Shredded lettuce or 
young cabbage can be used with other 
vegetables for this. Vegetables may 
be cut in other than strips for spring 
soups, but strictly this 1s not correct. 
(See also ConsOMME J ARDINIERE, NIVER- 
NAISE and PoTAGE PRINTANIERE.) 


Succotash Soup.—Succotash isan 
American preparation, sold in tins. It 
consists of beans of various kinds, and 
corn, cooked ready for serving. It is 
generally served as a vegetable (direc- 
tions will be found on the tins), but 
by adding an increased quantity of 
milk or vegetable stock to make it the 
required consistency it will furnish a 
very delicious soup. It is also highly 
nourishing and cheap. Cost, about a 
shilling per tin. 

Some tomatoes may be used with 
the succotash, if liked, or fora plain 
soup some mashed potatoes are a good 
addition. There ure many combina- 
tions—for instance, cooked haricots or 
some fresh beans ; broad beans, if young 
and tender, are a very suitable addi- 
tion, and barley or any other cereal 
can be used with succotash—in fact, 
some such food makes it still more 
acceptable to some English palates. 


Sweetbread Soup.— Required: a 
calf’s sweetbread, a quart of the liquor 
from veal tendons (see the InneEx), a 
pint of milk and cream mixed, some 
veal forcemeat, seasoning, &c.,as below. 
Cost, about 4s, Will vary according 
to the time of year. 
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Prepare a sweetbread by blanching, 
boiling, trimming, and pressing until 
cold (see recipes for SwEETBREADS). 
Make the stock hot; after careful 
skimming, add salt, a drop of celery 
vinegar, or a pinch of celery salt, a 
drop of tarragon vinegar, and a pinch 
of soluble cayenne pepper. Make 
some balls from the forcemeat the size 
of a marble, and cut the sweetbread 
into dice ; brush them over with beaten 
white of egg, take them up on the 
point of a skewer, and drop them into 
the soup a minute before serving. 
Mix the milk with half an ounce of 
arrowroot, add the cream, bring to the 
boil, and blend very thoroughly with 
the soup, then serve at once. 

Note.—Make the forcemeat without 
suet, using butter instead, and before 
adding the balls to the soup, boil them 
first in stock for twenty minutes, and 
let them become cold. 

This is a very rich and delicious 
soup. If preferred more highly 
flavoured, boil a slice of carrot, a 
morsel of onion scalded, and sprig of 
parsley in the stock for a few minutes. 
A tiny strip of ham, half an ounce or 
80, may be put in with them. 


Tapioca Cream Soup. — ke- 
quired : a quart of milk, a pint of stock 
(No. 9), three ounces of crushed tapioca, 
a gill of cream, salt, pepper, and a 
drop or two of essence of nutmeg. 
three eggs, and vegetables as under- 
mentioned. Cost, about Is. 4d. 

Put into a muslin bag a tablespoon- 
ful each of celery and Npanish onion, 
very finely chopped, the same measure 
of grated carrot, and a teaspoonful of 
grated cocoa-nut, a saltspoonful of 
mignonette pepper, and a small bunch 
of herbs. ‘Tio up the bag, put it in 
the stock, boil up, and just keep it sim- 
mering for half an hour, then remove 
the bag, giving it a good squeeze. 
This will colour the stock, and give it 
@ rich appearance. Now sprinkle in 
the tapioca, stirring well; it will take 
twenty minutes to boil. Beat the yolks 
of the eggs up, heat the milk and cream 
iN a dain-marie, and mix it with the 


eggs, then add the stock very gradu- 
ally, first using «a spoonful below 
boiling point. Return the whole to 
the pan, stir until itis on the point of 
boiling, then serve. 


Tapioca Cream Soup (Plain). 
—Use stock No. 11; omit the eggs and 
halfthe cream. Increase the quantity 
of tapioca by another ounce. This is 
very good soup maigre. Fish soup of 
this kind, made from plain fish stock, 
is suitable for Lenten fare. The cocoa- 
nut may be omitted. 


Tinned Soups.—aA great varicty 
of soups may now be had in tins, and 
for the most part they are very good. 
Those made by the Icading firms 
average from eightpence to a shilling 
for a pint tin, and some will bear an 
equal measure of stock, and in some 
cases more, though there is a tendency 
on the part of the makers to over-rate 
their strength. The majority of them 


_ Will bear a little extra scasoning and 


flavouring, and to some a little added 
thickening and a spoonful of wine are 
undoubtedly very great improvements. 
Among others, we may mention cressy, 
hare, game, giblet, grouse, juhenne, 
kidney, tomato, vegetable, hotch-potch, 
mutton broth, green pea, mock 
turtle, real turtle, mulligatawny, 


venison, vermicelli, and VDalestine. 
There are several sorts of Aus- 
tralian soups also in tins, and 


much lower in price than the above 
mentioned; the quality is not so 
good, but they are useful in emer- 
gencies. As arule, they will be more 
satisfactory if sieved, the meat being 
stringy, and for adding to a good bone 
stock or vegetable stock they are by 
no means to be despised. ‘The same 
caution applies to these as to other 
tinned meats—as soon as opened, 
whether the contents of the tin be re- 
quired or not, wa it into an earthen 
vessel at once. ever leave the meut 
standing in the tin, 


Tomato Soup.—This is 
very delicious and inexpensive. Re- 
quived : a quart tin of tomatoes, one pint 
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of stock (No. 1 or 3, one apple, one 
onion, half an ounce of curry-powder, 
a teaspoonful of curry-paste, the juice 
of half a lemon, or a teaspoonful of 
preserved tamarinds, a bunch of herbs 
(parsley, thyme, and bay-leaf), salt, 
pepper, a slice of bacon (lean) or ham, 
thickening. Cost, about Is. 3d. 

Cut up the bacon, melt it in the 
saucepan, add the herbs, sliced onion, 
and apple. The latter shuuld not be 
sweet, a sour one is best. Put in the 
curry-powder and paste, add a little 
tomato liquor from the tin, then the 
rest gradually. Cover and cook for 
half an hour or more, then pass 
through a sieve; put back into the 
pin, with more seasoning if required 
(a little salt should be put in at first), 
the lemon-juice, and half an ounce of 
rice-flour mixed with cold stock. Boil 
up and skim, and serve with a plate 
of boiled rice sprinkled with a few 
suffron shreds, 

For a rich soup of this sort use 
stock No. 7, and add a teaspoonful of 
extract of meat or half an ounce 
of glaze, using a/é curry or mulli- 
gatawny paste in place of the curry- 
powder. 
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Tomato Purée.— Required: one 
pound of tomatoes, fully ripe, and of 
good colour—see that they are not 
bruised or over-ripe—one carrot, a 
bunch of herbs, seasoning, a quart of 
stock (No. 4), an ounce and a half each 
of butter and corn-flour, a few drops 
of white vinegar or lemon-juice. Cost, 
about Is. 

Break the tomatoes into an enamelled 
stew-pan with the butter, vinegar, 
herbs, a little salt, a pinch of castor 
sugar, and half a dozen pcppercorns, 
Wash and scrape the carrot, and grate 
the outer red part ; put it with the rest, 
cover, and cook for half an hour; 
then add the stock, boil for half an 
hour more, and pass through a hair 
sieve. Mix the corn-flour with cold 
stock to a paste, add it to the soup, 
and re-boil. If not a good colour, put 
in a few drops of carmine or cochineal 
colouring. 
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Tomato Soup, Australian.— 
This is very cheap and quickly made. 
Required: # quart tin of tomatoes, tho 
sume measure of boiling water, a two- 
pound tin of Austrahan mutton, 
pound of potatoes, salt, pepper, and a 
little browning. Cost, about Is, 9d. 

Take all the fat from the meat, and 
put it aside (it is not wanted for the 
soup). Put tho tomatocs and boiling 
water in a saucepan, take out the skins 
of the tomatocs, and add the potatocs, 
sliced thinly; season, and boil gently 
for an hour, or until the potatoes are a 
pulp; then cut up the meat, put it in 
the soup, with all the jelly from the 
tin, and let it stand for a few minutes 
to become heated, but do not boil 
again. 

“This is a substantial dinner for 
children. It may be made thinner if 
required, and for «a better suup use 
stock No. 1 or 2. 

Veal Soup (German).—Take the 
meat liquor from neck or breast of 
veal that has been boiled for table. 
Boil it until reduced to half, add salt, 
and skim it well, add some sago or 
rice, previously cooked, and a quarter 
of an hour before serving, asparagus, 
cauliflower, or scorzonera, cooked, 
should be added. In the turcen beat 
up the yolks of two eggs with a gill of 

hot milk for cach quart of soup ; add 
the hot soup slowly, beating well, then 
serve at once. 

This is very delicate and nourishing. 
For a more savoury soup, put in 
chopped parsley and some minced 
chives with a little pounded mace, with 
the other vegetables. Mace must, 
however, always be very cautiously 
used ; essence of mace is useful. 


Vegetable Soup with Herbs. 
—Kequired : two ounces of butter, a 
gill of cream, some sorrel, a lettuce, 
salt and pepper, tarragon and chervil, 
an ounce and a half of fine sago and 

pint and a half of the water from 
haricot beans (preferably the green 
flageolets). Cost, about 8d. 

Wash the sorrel, tuke out coarse 
fibres, and tear it into shreds, cnough 
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o fill a large breakfast-cup , put it in 

a pan with the butter and the let- 
tuce, washed and shredded, and cook 
for a few minutes, then add the bean 
water ; bring to the boil, sprinkle in 
the sago, and boil until it 1s done. The 
French sago or crushed tapioca is done 
in twenty minutes. Season to taste, 
stir®in the cream, and serve in a very 
hot tureen. 

This is a little known soup in 
this country; it is considered a 
very good blood purifier. Nettle- 
tops or dandclion-leaves can be used 
with or instead of sorrel, and 
stock No, 11 can take the place of 
water. 


White Soup.—This is simple and 
cheap, and quickly made. Required: 
one pound each of potatoes, celery, 
and onions, one pint of milk, two 
pints of water, salt and pepper, 
coralline or rizine to thicken. Cust, 
about 8d. 

Parboil and slice the potatoes. 
Scald and slice the onions, Wash the 
celery, and cut it up very small. Put 
them all into a pan with the water, 
boiling, and the seasoning, skim, and 
simmer until thick and pulpy, then 
add the milk, and sprinkle in an ounce 
or two of rizine or coralline, these 
arc quickly cooked; stir for a few 
minutes, then dilute with a little more 
hot water ; boil again for a short time, 
and serve, 


White Soup (Rich).—Requircd : 
one quart of stock (No. 9), one pint of 
milk and cream mixed, three ounces of 
French tapioca or sago, a few celery 
stalks and a small onion, salt and 
pepper, a few ounces of ham, and some 
crotttons. Cost, about Is. 3d. 

Make the stock hot, add the ham 
and vegetables, with a few white 
peppercorns or some mignonette pep- 
por, and a pinch of salt; boil until 
reduced a fourth, then add the tapioca, 
stirring until it is transparcnt; boil 
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the milk and cream, add them to the 
soup, after frecing it from the ham, 
vegetables, and spice (they may be 
lousely tied in muslin); season, and 
serve. With the croatons, hand round 
some grated cheese. The ham can 
go in the stock-pot, as only a little 
of the goodness will be drawn out in 
the above. 


Wines for Soups.—Se Wines 
FOR GRAVIES AND Sacces, p. 84. 


| Winter Soup (Cheap).— Re- 
quired: one pound each of whole 
| Egyptian lentils, split peas, coarse 
| oatmeal, crushed wheat, and pearl 
| barley, half a pound of Indian meal 

and half a pound of broken rice, two 
| large carrots, two turnips, one parsnip, 
| three or four leeks and one pound of 
| onions, &@ large bunch of parsley, a 
teaspoonful of celery-seed, salt and 
| pepper, an ounce of mixed pepper- 
corns, allspice, and cloves, and six 
gallons of cold water. An ounce of 
brown sugar and four ounces of drip- 
ping are a great improvement. Cost, 
| about 2s, 

Wash the lentils and peas, soak 
them with the barley all night in the 
cold water; put them on to boil, add 
the sugar and dripping, bring to boil- 
ing point very slowly, skimming often ; 
then add the vegetables in slices (herbs, 
spices, celery-seed, and parsley, all tied 
in muslin), the rice well washed, and 
the oatmeal. Boil for three hours or 
more, until pulpy, then mix the Indian 
~ meal with a little more cold water, add 

it to the soup, and boil for forty minutes 
‘ longer, Some of the salt may be put 

in with the meal, the rest is to be 
/ added just before serving : none should 
be put in at first; take out the spice- 
bag. and serve. 

‘The wheat should go in an hour and 
a half before the soup is served. Coarse 
i whole-meal will do instead. This is 
‘excellent for soup-kitchens, cheap 
| dinners, &c. 
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FISH SOUPS. 


Fish soups are but little known and seldom met with except at the tables 
of the well-to-do and among fisher-folk ; but they furnish a most wholesome 
and nutritious form of food, and a cheap one, where fish is plentiful ; care is 
needed in their preparation, and the most gelatinous fish should always be 

employed for the basis; certain kinds of oily fish, viz., mackerel, herrings, 
and rich fish like salmon, should not be chosen. Generally speaking, fish 
soups are found to agree better when vegetables aro served in them. In 
our list of fish stocks, the fish named aro to be regarded as suggestive, by 
no means as exhaustive. The delicate kinds of white fish, as soles, pe 
turbot, and the like, will agree best with the majority; but when fish 1s to 
be had in abundance almost every sort may be utilised. To all brown fish 
soups a little sage is a good addition, and bread should be eaten with 
most of the rich varieties. Disques are soups made from lobster, crab, 
cray-fish, &c. Souchets are given under F1sH in a subsequent chapter, as 
fish souchet is not a soup in the strict sense of the word, though soup-like 
in appearance; and it is often served at the commencement of a dinner or 
luncheon, thus taking the place of soup and fish, and shortening the meal 
by a course; or at more elaborate meals sometimes a soup is served also; 
or a second dish of fish of a richer kind is served in addition to the 


souchet. 


Ud 

Bisque D’Ecrevisses (Cray- |. This is excellent, both in flavour and 
fish Soup).—Required : fifty small cray- | colour. 
fish, four ounces of fresh butter, two | | For a more economical soup, or if 
ounces of the crumb of a French roll, | the supply of cray-fish runs short, add 
four ounces of rice, two anchovies, an | a little lobster meat, or the shell of a 
onion stuck with a couple of cloves,a lobster, or some lobster coral or 
bay-leaf, about a dessertspoonful of “butter,” The wine can be decreased 
salt and half as much mignonette or omitted, and a plainer stock used; 
pepper, a few grains of cayenne, anda or water, if the shell of a lobster is 
glass of light wine. Cost of fish, un- used, will answer. 
certain. See that the cray-fish are freshly- 

Take out the gut from the centre fin boiled ones, A hundred prawns may 
of the tail, shell the fish, and keep the _ be substituted. 
tails whole. Pound the shells with 
anchovies, bread-crumbs, and butter; Bouille a Baisse, or Bouilla- 
put them on to boil with some stock baissge.—Any kind of fish may be 
(about two quarts of No. 14 or 15),and used for this dish: gurnard, haddock, 
the rice, well washed ; add the onions whiting, mackerel, carp, red and grey 
and seasoning, and boil very gently for mullet, soles, plaice, or lobsters, all do 
two hours; then pound the meat, re- admirably for a bouillabaisse, Chop 
serving the tails, add it, and cook fora two onions and put them with a piece 
few minutes, then rub all through a of butter in a stew-pan, and let them 
sieve. Return it to the pan, re-heatit, brown without burning, then arrange 
but do not boil again; put in the tails the fish (which has been previously 
and wine, cover, and in five to ten cut into small pieces) in the pan, 
minutes serve the soup with croitone allowing half ‘a pound of fish for each 
or sippets any shape preferred. person. Add a small quantity of the 
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best olive-oil, a clove of garlic, two 
bay-lcaves, a few slices of lemon, two 
or three tomatoes or a little tomato 
sauce, a8 much powdered saffron as 
will go on the point of a table-knife, 
and, lastly, a glass of white wince or 
Madeira, Put in sufficient stock to 
cover the whole, and boil from ten to 
fifteen minutcs, skimming carefully 
the whole time. When ready to serve 
throw in a handful of chopped parsley, 
This quantity of flavouring is intended 
for six pounds of fish. On the Conti- 
nent it is usually sent to table in two 
separate dishes—that is to say, the fish 
in one, and the sauce ina small deep 
dish; but we think the whole would 
look better served in a deep entrée dish. 


Bouillabaisse (true Marscillaise 
fashion) should, according to Sir Henry 
Thompson, reccive the addition of a 
portion of conger cel and a couple of 
dozen mussels, to four pounds of whit- 
ing, sole, red mullet, and fresh had- 
dock. Two bay-leaves, two cloves, 
parsley, thyme, slices of lemon, the 
zest of a Seville orange, salt, pepper, 
pimento, saffron, a clove of garlic, and 
two red capsicums, are to be tied in a 
course net bag, and put in with the 
fish and six tablespoonfuls of pure 
olive.oil and three pints of water. 
Half an hour’s boiling for all except 
the whiting is required ; toasted bread 
in slices may be served apart or put in 
the soup tureen. Two or three glasses 
of French wine should be added, and, 
almost needless to say, the fish is to be 
cleansed with great nicety; and al- 
though it is usual to bone and cut it 
up first, we think the bones should be 
put in for the sake of their flavour. 
They can be tied up in the bag, and 
removed with tho rest. 


Clam Soup.— Wash the clams, 
and just cover them with boiling 
water; when the shells open, after a 
little boiling, take the clams from tho 
shells, and save all the liquor; chop 
the fish, and strain the liquor; put 
both together in a pan with pepper, 
boil for a quarter of an hour, then 
thicken a little with white roux or 


flour and butter. Somctimes milk or 
water is added to the fish liquor, and 
a bit of onion used for flavouring. 
Toasted bread is often cut up and put 
in the tureen. For rich clam soups 
the yolks of eggs are used, with a 
spoonful or two of cream. Cost of 
clams, uncertain. 


Clam Soup, American.— Boil 
the juice of the clams, after careful 
straining, season with salt, cayenne, 
and strained lemon-juice, and, if liked, 
a grate or two of nutmeg ; enrich with 
drawn butter and a spoonful of cream, 
and thicken with cracker-crumbs. 
The clams are to be cut up small, and 
boiled for half an hour, the lemon- 
juice and cream being added at the 
moment of serving. 


Conger Eel Soup.—Required : 
three pounds of conger eel, three 
quarts of water, a carrot, an onion, a 
good bunch of herbs, some whole 
spices (mixed, about a teaspoonful), 
salt, vegetables to serve in the soup, 
and thickening. Cost, about 1s. 4d. 

Only the head and tail ends are re- 
quired for this (the middles of the fish 
can be kept for other dishes), Wash 
them and put them on to boil in the 
water with the spives and a little salt ; 
add the vegetables, lightly fried, with 
the herbs, and boil slowly, with fre- 
quent skimming, for about three hours. 
Then strain the soup, put in some 
cooked green peas or any other vege- 
tables (about half a pint will do), and 
flavour with catsup or store sauce, and 
more salt to taste. Thicken a little 
with browned flour, or roux if liked ; 
but this is often served unthickened. 


Conger Eel stares (White).— 
Do not fry the vegetables, use white 
peppercorns instead of mixed spices, 
and white roux or flour to thicken, 
Add some boiled milk just before serv. 
ing, and omit the peas, using instead 
cooked white vegetables of any kind. 
A further improvement to this is 
effected by putting in a few pieces of 
the middle of the cel; they should be 
cooked with the rest, and removed as 
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soon as tender, then added just before 
serving. 

Crab Soup (very good and eco- 
nomical).— Required: a freshly-boiled 
crab, a quart of milk, a quart of fish- 
stock, seasoning, rice, butter, &c. 
Cost, about 1s. 2d. 

First wash half a pound of rice very 
carefully ; put it on to boil in the milk, 
with a pinch of salt and cayenne 
pepper, and one ounce, or rather more, 
of fresh butter; when perfectly soft, 
mix with it all the yellow meat or 
pith from the body of the crab, and the 
stock (No. 14). Rub all through a hair 
sieve, and add a teaspoonful of essence 
of anchovies or shrimps, and more 
seasoning; return if to the pan, stir 
until it boils, then tear up the flesh 
from the claws of the crab with a 
couple of forks; put them in, and leave 
until heated through, but do not boil 
again. For this and many other pre- 
parations of crab, great care in its 
selection is very important, A small 
piece of stick cinnamon may be boiled 
with the rice when the flavour is not 
objected to: it is said to render crab 
easier of digestion. 

After washing the rice, put it to soak 
in a pint of fish-stock for a few hours, 
and put it on to boil with the stock in 
addition to the milk ; more stock should 
be added during the boiling, until 
another pint has been used. This 
makes a quart in addition to that used 
for the soup. 

For a richer crab soup, use two 
crahs and rather less rice ; other in- 
gredients as above named. 


Fish Mulligatawny. — ke- 
quired : two pounds of fish, two quarts 
of stock (No. 14), two onions, two 
lecks, two apples, one carrot, one 
turnip, two ounces of clarified fat, a 
large bunch of herbs, plenty of parsley, 
one ounce of curry-powder, one ounce 
of curry-paste, salt tu taste, and thicken- 
ing. Cost, about 2s. 2d. 

Prepare the soup as for Fish Sour 
(Brown); put the bones and trim- 
mings in with the stock and a little 
salt, boil up, and skim well. In a 
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separate pan melt the fat, mince the 
vegetables, and grate the apple ; .add 
the herbs, and fry for ten minutes; 
mix the curry-powder and paste with 
a little stock, stir to the boil, then add 
the whole to the first pan, and boil 
gently for an hour and a half. Have 
ready in the tureen some boiled rice, 
and the fish, separately cooked,“ and 
cut into small] squares; then strain, the 
soup on to them, or rub the soup 
through a sieve, and re-boil before 
adding it. Put in a few drops of 
lemon-juice. If preferred, the soup 
can be thickened with brown roux or 
browned flour, and the boiled rice 
handed separately with cut lemons, 
quarters or slices. 

Mulligatawny-paste is rather milder 
than curry-paste, and is sometimes 
preferred. Jf the curry-powder is not 
very fresh add to it a pinch of pow- 
dered coriander-sced. 


Fish Soup (Brown). — lic- 
quired: three pints of stock (No. 14), 
a bunch of herbs, a teaspoonful cach of 
French vinegar, tarragon vinegar, and 
mushroom ketchup, a pound and a half 
of fresh white fish, a teacupful of 
minced vegetables (as great a variety 
as convenient, green vegetables ex- 
cepted), two ounces of browned flour, 
two ounces of butter, seasoning to 
taste, and a small tomato. Cost, about 
1s. 3d. 

Wash the fish, remove the head, 
fins, &c., and put them into the stock 
with all the other materials (flour and 
butter excepted). Boil down to a 
quart, then strain. Put the butter in 
a stew-pan, add the flour, and mix well ; 
put in the strained soup by degrees, 
then the fish cut into squares of an 
inch or thereabouts, Cook until the 
fish is tender. For this any flat fish 
can be used, or fresh haddock, whiting, 
&c. The bones should be boiled with 
the trimmings. A mixture of sca and 
river fish may be used, 


* This may be boiled, steamed, baked, or 
fried; the latter is the most savoury. It 
must not be bread-crumbed. (See Fish FRIER 
PLAINLY.) 
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For a richer soup add half an ounce 
of glaze and a glass of white wine 
when the fish is put in. Brown roux 
can be used instead of the flour and 
butter. 

When fish with a strong taste is 
used, it is well to lay it for a while in 
vinegar and water. This treatment 
mofifies the muddy taste complained 
of in river fish. 


Fisherman’s Soup. — Make a 
soup according to the following recipe, 
by which means the smallest fry may 
be utilised :-—Take the fish caught in 
a day’s angling—carp, dace, roach, 
perch, &c. Wash them in salt and 
water, and put them in a stew-pan, 
with a tomato, a leck, an onion, and a 
carrot sliced, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
and enough water to cover them. 
When boiled to a pulp, strain, and put 
the liquor back into the saucepan, with 
seasoning to taste, and a small quantity 
of rice or other grain for thickening. 
When this is cooked, put in some 
flavoured vinegar and a teaspoonful of 
soy or store sauce, and serve. If any 
of the fish are of good size they may be 
filleted, the bones to be stewed down 
with the rest, and the fillets divided, 
and put in a short time before serving. 


Fish Soup a la Cardinal.— 
Make some stock by recipe No. 15; 
to a quart add the following: one 
ounce of white roux, one ounce of corn- 
flour mixed with a gill of milk and 
boiled, eighteen Lonster QUENELLES 
(q.e. under Fisn), a tablespoonful of 
lobster butter, a few drops of colouring, 
scasoning, and the yolks of two eggs. 
Put the stock in a pan, add the roux, 
then the milk and arrowroot or corn- 
flour, boil up and skim:. add salt, 
vayenne, & squeeze of lemon-juice, a 
few drops of carmine, and when off the 
boil stir in the lobster butter. Put 
the ruw yolks of eggs into a weil- 
heated turcen, add the soup gradually, 
taking the usual precaution ; put in the 
quenclles and a tublespoonful of light 
wine. Serve croditons with this, and a 
ae of boiled rice. Cost, about 

s, 6d, 


Fish Soup a la Guildhall.— 
Required : the head of a small cod-fish, 
a quart of fish stock (No. 15), a gill of 
white wine, a bunch of parsley, thyme, 
and a bay-leaf, a large onion, a ripe 
tomato, two ounces of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of essence of shrimps, one 
ounce of white roux, a dozen quenelles 
(see Fish, WHITE, QUENELL¥S OF), and 
a quarter of a pint of freshly-shelled 
shrimps. Cost, about Is. 10d. 

Wash the head, put it on to boil 
with cold water to cover, and a little 
salt ; bring to the boil and skim, then 
cook for two hours; strain the liquor, 
about half a pint, into a clean pan with 
the fish-stock, herbs, tomato, and «a 
little salt; fry the onion brown in the 
butter, add it to the rest with some 
crushed peppercorns, and boil for half 
an hour, skimming very often; stir in 
the roux, boil up, and skim again ; put 
in the wine and anchovy essence, with 
salt to taste, a little soluble cayenne, 
and a few drops of lemon-juice, then 
strain the soup through a hair sieve, 
put in the shrimps and quenelles, and 
serve. 

For a clear soup, clarify in the usual 
way with eggs, add the shrimps and 
quenelles as above, but omit the roux, 
and put in a couple of ounces of cooked 
Italian paste, or macaroni in very short 
lengths. A few drops of carmine 
colouring should be put in the soup. 


Haddock Soup.—Required: a 
fresh haddock of two to three pounds 
in weight, seasoning, roux, herbs, 
bread-crumbs, bacon, a little cream, 
some raw eggs, and four ounces of 
boiled rice, Cost, about 2s. 

First wash the fish, and take the 
flesh off in fillets; put the heads, tails, 
bones, skin, fins, &e., on to boil with 
three quarts of cold water, a bunch of 
herbs, an onion stuck with cloves, and 
a few slices of carrot; add salt, boil 
gently, and remove the scum. When 
reduced to a pint and a half, strain the 
liquid. With the flesh of the tish pro- 
ceed as follows :—Scrape it finely by 
laying it on a board, and with the pulp 
thus obtained mix a slice of bacon, 
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firet minoed and pounsea with about 
three ounces of bread-crumbs soaked 
in fiah-stock and squecsed dry; add 
a , and powdered mixed 

with the yalks of a couple of 
‘eee to bind the mixture, and an ounce 
iled rice. Form the whole into 
mmal] balls or oval shapes, and dip 
them into the beaten whites of the 
eggs. ‘To the soup add white roux and 
a tablespoonful or two of cream; bil 
it up, then put in the fish halls, and 
cook them for five minutes, adding the 
remaining portion of the mce at the 
game time. A few drops of anchovy 
eseence, both in the suup and the fish 
balls, is a decided improvement. 


Haddock Soup, 





mude from the remains of a cooked 


fish: after taking it from the bones | 


and flaking it, there should be enough 
to fill a breakfast cup. Make stock 
from the bones and the shells of 


the shrimps (see Nos. 14 and 15), of : 


which a quart will be required ; 
after straining it into a clean sauce- 
pan, put in the flaked fish, with half 
the measure of picked shrimps, @ tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, and salt 
and pepper to taste, with any desired 
thickening (Liaisons, p. 35): boil up, 
and serve with dice-shaped croutons. 
Both to this and the foregoing soup 


a little white wine may be added with | 
advantage, and other fish, as brill, ! 
plaice, turbot, soles, and whiting, may ° 


be used just in the same way. If pos- 
sible, remove the fish from the bones 
while hot, it flakes more easily than if 
Jeft until cold—that is, it is more easily 
taken from the bones while warm. 


Lobster and Prawn Soup.— 
Required: a fresh lobster, thirty or 
forty prawns, two quarts of stock (No. 
15), from the shell of the lobster, and 
the heads and shells of the prawns 
flavoured with herbs and vegetables, 
cream, colouring, and thickening. 
Cost, uncertain. 

Make the stock, strain it, and skim 
well; put it in a saucepan with enough 


white roux to thicken—it should be 
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with © 
Shrimps.—This recipe is for a soup | 
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| like good cream. ‘When well skimmed, 
put in the prawns and the white meat 
of the lobster shredded, the claws cut 
into small pieces, and salt, cayenne 
pepper, and a few drops of curmine. 
Cover, and leave for five minutes, then 
ha in some lemon-juice and a few 
| drups of anchovy essence, a gill cf hot 
i cream, and the lobster coral. De not 


boil aguin. 
Lobster and Shrimp Soup 


may be made by using shrimps, in- 
| ereasing the proportion, If preferred, 
| the soup may be sieved before adding 
| the shrimps or prawns. 


Lobster and Rice Soup 
(Economical and good’,— Required: 4 
tin of lobster ‘best quality), three 
ounces of rice, one pint of milk, the 
sume of water and = stock No. 15, 
seasoning. &e. Cost, about Is. 4c. 

» Wash the rice, and blanch it) (see 
| Rier, to Bhaxouw’, put it into the water, 
' and boil until soft; then add the stock 
/ and the lobster meat (claws excepted), 
| cut into shreds, season to tuste, put in 
' a little anchovy essence, and rub all 
through a sieve; pound the claws 
| with the butter and a few drops of 
anchovy e¢ssence and colouring, add 
the boiling milk by degrees, then the 
soup, also boiling; mix thoroughly, 
| and serve at once. 


‘Oyster Soup.—Required: two 
ounces of butter, one ounce of flour, 
three gills of milk, one gillof cream, a 
drop or two of essence of anchovies, 
twelve oysters, Cost, about 2s. 

Melt the butter, add the flour, and 
stir until smooth; then the milk and 
cream, and stir until it boils. Boil 
the oyster liquor, skim it, season with 
the anchovy and a dust of cayenne; 
put in the oysters to “ plump,” but not 
to boil, or they would harden; then 
stir the contents of the two pans, and 
serve. ‘The oysters may be cut up, 
but not bearded, This is an American 
recipe, 

Oyster Soup, Economical.— 
Required: a tin of oysters, a score of 
oysters, a pint of milk, scasoning, u 
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little white roux, stock, and a few | 


drops of anchovy essence, Cost, about 
2s. 6d. 

First put the liquor from the tinned 
and fresh oysters into a small sauce- 
pain; put in the oysters, and plump 
them; then set them aside, and rub 
the tinned oysters through a sieve, 
moigtening them with the hot liquor. 
When allare through, add a little white 
stock, either “second stock ’’ or made 
from veal (as No. 9), about half a pint; 
boil the milk, add to the rest, then boil 
up, and thicken with roux or flour and 
butter, well blended. Put in about a 
dessertspoonful of anchovy essence, or 
less, if it is very strong, add the 
ovsters, and serve. Natives are not 
necessary; blue points answer for 
cooking. 


Oyster Soup, Rich. — Take 
threo dozen oysters, beard them, and 
let the beards boil in two pints of fish 
stock for twenty minutes. Pound the 
yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, an 
ounce of fresh butter, a saltspoonful 
of salt, a saltspoonful of white pepper, 
and a teaspoonful of anchovy essence 
and lemon-juice. Strain the stock, 
stir the pounded mixture into it, 
add the oyster liquor, and simmer 
ull together for a few minutes. 
Add more salt and pepper, if neces- 
sary, and a pinch of cayenne, 
together with the eysters and the 
yolks of two unboiled eggs which 
have been well beaten. The soup 
must not boil after the oysters and 
raw eggsare added ; it must be stirred 
by the side of the fire until it is thick 
and smooth, and then poured intoa 
turecn, and served very hot. The soup 
may be thickened slightly with white 
roux or arrowrout mixed with milk or 
cream, and boiled up and skimmed be- 
fore the oysters are added. Any nico 
fresh fish of the white kind may be 
used for the stock. Serve small 
croutons with the soup. 


Russian Fish Soup. — Re- 
quired: some vegetables and herbs 
of the usual kinds for soups, fish, 
mixed varieties, and some stock or 
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water, and seasoning. First boil down 
the vegetables in a little stock until it 
is well flavoured, then strain it, and 
add more to make up the quantity re- 
quired. Into this put any well-cleaned 
fish, such as pike, perch, or any ordi- 
nary white fish ; some should be rich, as 
eels, to give the soup good body; to a 
quart of stock about a pound of fish 
will be wanted. When well done, 
strain, and season to taste, and thicken 
a little with any of the usual white 
thickenings and a few ounces of sliced 
potatoes—about two ounces to a quart 
of soup. Where potatoes are objected 
to some potato-flour can be substituted. 
Serve cream with this; it should be 
handed separately. 


Skate Soup.— The bones of 
skate are so delicate and gristly that 
they can easily be converted to jelly; 
consequently, good nourishing soup 
may be made of this fish. Clean two 
pounds of skate, and hang it in the 
open air for a day; cut it into small 
neat fillets, and put the trimmings and 
head into a saucepan, with two quarts 
of fish-stock or water. Let it simmer 
gently for an hour, and carefully re- 
move the scum as it rises; then add an 
onion, a turnip, a bunch of parsley, 
and a few sticks of celery, and simmer 
all gently together till the liquor is re- 
duced to one quart; then strain it 
carefully. The soup may be finished 
in two ways: either thieken the sauce 
with a little brown thickening, add the 
fillets, sanmer them till done enough, 
and flavour the soup with a dessert- 
spoonful of ketchup, a glass of sherry, 
and pepper and sult, if required; or 
drop two ounces of vermicelli into the 
soup, and when it is done enough— 
which will be in fifteen minutes—mix 
with the soup a quarter of a pint of 
cream beaten up with the yolk of an 
egg, stir it over the fire for a minute 
or two, then serve. When the soup is 
finished in the latter of these two ways, 
it is’ well to boil all the skate in the 
stock, and thus dispense with the 
fillets. 

A mixture of skate and ling, ‘to 
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which hake may be added, will make 
excellent soup. Eels are a good addi- 
tion: the bones should be boiled with 
the fish used for the stock, and the 
fillets cooked and served in the soup. 


Turtle.—The turtle, or sea tor. 
toise, is found in most of the seas of 
warm climates, The green turtle is 
the variety used for making the cele. 
brated turtle soup which forms such a 
noted feature of municipal feasts, 
hundreds of quarts being served every 
year at the Lord Mayor's dinner. 

his soup is so expensive, and also so 





difficult to prepare, that it is seldom 
made in private houses ; if it is wanted, 
it Is bought ready-made, the cost being 
a guinea a quart. The turtles from 
which soup is made in England are 
sent alive from the West Indies. They 
vary in weight from 30 lbs, to 500 lbs., 
and in price from 1s. to 2s. per lb., ac- 
cording to the state of the market. 


Turtle Soup.—This recipe is for 
soup made from the dried turtle flesh : 
81x ounces will make about three pints 
of good soup. It should be soaked in 
lukewarm water for three days and 
nights, and for the last twelve hours 
the heat of the water may be slightly 
increased. Change the water every 
twelve hours, and if a slightly un- 
pleasant odour arises from the flesh, 
rub it lightly over with salt. Whilst 
the soaking process is going on keep 
the basin containing the turtle in a 
warm place, and during the night let 
it stand in a cool oven. For the last 
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twelve hours let the water in which it 
is sonked be of a good warmth. When 
the meat has been soaked till it has lost 
its plucy appearance, and is swollen 
and comparatively soft, cut it into neat 
pieces two inches square, and boil it 
gently for twelve hours in strong stock 
prepared as follows:—VPut a slice of 
lean undressed ham into a gallon 
auucepan, with a pound and a half of 
knuckle of veal, two onions, cuch one 
with three cloves stuck into it, a head 
of celery, a small turnip and carrot, as 
much parsley as will fill a teacup, 
three teaspoonfuls of diced marjoram, 
three teaspoonfuls of dricd basil, one 
or two mushrooms, if they are at hand, 
half a teaspoonful of Jemon-thyme, 
half a saltspoonful of pennyroyal, 
small teaspoonful of salt, and a small 
pinch of cayenne. If any chicken 
bones or pieces of cold roast meat are 
at hand, they may be added to the rest. 
Fill the saucepan with cold water, 
simmer the soup very gently for twelve 
hours, und remove the scum as it rises. 
The soup must on no account be left 
in the saucepan all night; bot if the 

simmering is not finished at night, the 
soup must be poured out into a basin, 
set in a cool place, and put on the fire 
again next day. When the soup has 
been reduced to two quarts, strain 
carefully, and remove the fat with 
scrupulous care. (ict a pound and a 
half of fresh eels, cut them into pieces 
two inches long, and boil these in the 
stock. When they are tender, lift 
them out of the stock, and again strain 

it by passing it through a jelly-bag 
two or three times; 1f necessary, clear 

it with white of egg. When itis clear, 

put in the pieces of turtle flesh, and 

boil them gently till they ure as tender 

as welledressed culf’s head. At the 

last moment add rather more than a 

claret-glassful of good Madeira or good 

goldensherry. Pour the soup into the 

tureen, add a few drops of lemon-juice, 

and it will be ready for serving. If it 

is necessary to clarify the soup, whisk 

the whites of two eggs with about a 

gill of cold water. Stir this briskly 
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into the soup when it is just warm, lect 
it boil, and gently lift off the scum as 
it rises. Draw the saucepan to the 
side, and let the soup simmer gently 
for half an hour. Let it stand a 
quarter of an hour to settle, and strain 
through a jelly-bag. Ifthe soup has 
been gently simmered and carefully 
skimgned, it will most likely need only 
to be passed two or three times through 
a jelly-bag without further trouble. If 
thick soup is preferred to clear soup, 
moisten u tablespoonful of brown roux 
with a small portion of the soup. 
When it is quite smooth, pour it into 
the saucepan, and stir till it boils. 
When this thickening is used, it will be 
necessary to let the saucepan stand by 
the side of the fire with the lid on for 
a short time, that the fat may rise to the 
surface and be removed. It is custom- 
ary to hand cut lemon and cayenne 
pepper with the soup. Forcemeat- 
balls or quenclles were at one time 


universally added, but are now more | 


seldom used. For the first named. 


chapter on Forcemeats, 

see VEAL QUENELLES, 
Aintrées, They may be made small, 
or moulded, just as preferred. Some 
authorities are of opinion that the pre- 
liminary soaking of the turtle flesh is 
a mistake, as it robs the soup of its 
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flavour, and they advise instead that it 
be at once boiled in a small quantity of 
stock until nearly tender, after which, 
stock made as above described is to be 
added to the flesh for the final cooking. 
And with reference to the eels: it is 
almost generally accepted that they 
are an improvement, though some 
cooks object to them. The manufac- 
ture of turtle soup may be considerably | 
simplified by buying, instead of the 
dried flesh, some “tinned turtle” ; 
this only requires cutting up and cook- 
ing in the stock. The ‘green fat” 
may also be bought in tins, A very 
small tin serves for a good measure of 
soup; it is, however, frequently dis- 
pensed with. The proper turtle herbs 
and spices may also be obtained in 
packets and tins, with full directions 
for use. Then, by the use of stock 
No. 6 and the tinned turtle above 


i referred to, a good deal of trouble may 


be saved. Probable cost of dried 
turtle, 8s. to 10s. per pound; green fat, 


? ' from 4s. to 6s. per tin or bottle, 
see Forcemrat Batis, Ricu, in the | according to size. 
a 
under Hot | 


We would add 
the eels used 
in the soup will make a_ separate 


reminder that 


| dish. 


Wines for Soups.—See Winzs 
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GRAVIES AND SAUCES. 


(For Savap Dasssixcs, see Sacans.) 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Tre difference between good and bad cookery is very strikingly shown 
in the prvparation of gravies and sauces; the latter, especially “ the one 
naace “-—viz., melted hatien hays always exeited the raillery of the 
foreigner; and although, thanks to the spread of enlinary tuition, there is 
less cause for sarcasm at the present time, yet many peuple are much in 
the dark as to the initial inethods of procedure, Hence. a short sketeh of 
the requirements seems a fitting prelude to the detailed recipes them- 
selves; and taking them in order, first a few words on 


GRAVY. 


The main points here should be an appetising appearance. harmony of 
flavours in the making, and suitability of kind to the dish of which it is 
an adjunct; and perhaps these details involve greater care on the part 
of the couk than is at first apparent. Both the eye and the palate must 
be studied—the one is aL Ye to through the other; and cleanliness 
must hold supreme sway in the kitchen, or every attempt at gravies will 
end in failure—a sweeping assertion, some may say, but it is literally 
true. The saucepan, particularly the lid and the rim, should be as free 
from dirt as a teacup. But for the present we leave this subject, and 
return to our gravies, which comprise the various kinds known as “ made 
gravies ”—the pure gravies of a joint are referred to in their order; and 
we will ask the reader to turn to Stocks. Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5 will serve 
every-day purposes; No. 3 has many uses. and Nos. 6, 7, and & aro 
admirably adapted for good gravies; while, needless to say, many gravies 
can be made from the vegetable and fish stocks therein given. But for rieh 
gravies a special stock is reqnired such as is given in Nos. 16 and 17. 

With regard to harmony of flavours, it would be impossible to describe 
all the various methods of flavouring, or all the possible combinations ; 
but we may point out that certain flavours, as anchovy, develop 
others ; while other flavours, as tarragon, have av overpowering tendency. 
The indiscriminate use of high seasonings must be guarded against. 
What is the use of making a decoetion of herbs and vegetables and meat, 
if it is to be killed with ketchup or Worcester® sauce ? Again, a twang 
may be imparted to gravies by rubbing a bead of garlic over the bottom of 
the saucepan, while to boil the garlie in the gravy would render it uneat- 
able. There are few things better adapted, perhaps, for adding to the 
flavour of gravy than a bit of ham of aaa quality and a morsel of 


* No particular make 1s iutended, J} is referred to solely as a type. 
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tomato; skins and pips can be thus used up, but it is well not to add 
them in the early stage, as we will point out later. 

Then the appearance of the gravy. Freedom from fat is essential (to 
attain this, see page 82); and to make a somewhat paradoxical remark, 
brown gravy should not be grey, yct it often is. The chief causes are 
the hastily-added thickening of raw flour and water, and the disregard 
of the fact that gravics, like soups, take time ; when well made, gravies 
requige but little added colouring, even for the brownest kinds. Those 
we have given on page 33 may be safely employed. Colouriug-halls, a 
French preparation sold in tins, and granular browning salt, arc also 
unobjectionable for some sorts, such as are to accompany very savoury 
dishes. 

Then the thickening. A common crror is to make thickened gravies 
too thick. The distinction between a gravy and a sauce is often not 
sufficiently marked—a gravy served with a roast fowl is an illustration— 





Fig. 16.—Gravy STRAINER. Fic. 17.—PoitntTep STRAINER. 


and need we add that brown roux is the best thickening medium. 
Remember that by this means not only is the raw taste avoided and the 
gravy thickened, but that important element, colour, is introduced or 
strengthened. 

For gravies which are required thickened, but clear also, brown roux, 
of course, is out of place; here arrowroot comes to the resenc, and it is 
easy to get any desired consistency by adding it little by little, and 
letting it boil up (see page 35). Corn-flour is similarly used. 

Gravies should always be carefully strained ; for this purpose strainers 
are necessary. The illustration in Fig. 16 shows the commonest and 
cheapest form; but the pointed strainer (Fig. 17) is much more useful, 
especially when required for gravy which has to be poured round instead 
of over meat, &e. _ Both kinds may be had with fine bottoms, suitable for 
clear gravy, varying up to the coarsest, which answer for sauces also. 
Two or three should be found in every well-appointed kitehen. 


SAUCES. 


M. Soyer has said that sauces are to cookery what gra is to 
language and the gamut is to music; and all goad cooks ae eal that 
sauce should serve both as a relish and a finish to the dish which it 
accompanies. Even the plainest kinds should be attractive in appear- 
ance, Jor the most homely dish is rendered more enjoyable, and the most 
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olaburate one is cuhanced by a well-made sauce; while to turn for a 
moment to the economical side of the question, it is certain that the 
family joint goes farther, and is made more wholesome, if a tureen of 
somo substantial sauce be served with it. 

Were we asked to name the chief aids to the concoction of good sauces 
and gravies—and by good we mean not of necessity costly, but carefully 
made—we should say suitable utensils, as pans of tinned copper or iron, 
cnanelled iron, pure steel, or fire-proof china; sieves and strainers gf hair 
and wire, and tammy-eloth; not all of them indispensable, but to many 
sorts a fine sieve or a tammy-cloth is ‘‘the making” of the sauce. 
A hot sauce cannot be served too hot; and so far as possible, the white 
ones should he served as soon as they are made; sometimes the colour 
suffers a good deal by waiting, but when this is unavoidable, the bain- 





Fig. [S,— BAIN-MARIE PAN 


marie, or a substitute, should be employed. If any must be left in the 
sancepans, let them be the brown, not the white sauces. 

The bain-marie, as will be seen from the illustration above, is a 
shallow pan fitted with from seven to sixteen vessels (including a glaze- 
pot), in which sauces, gravies, and delicate dishes may be kept hot, 
without spoiling, when sufficiently cooked ; and such a vessel affords the 
best. possible way of conveying heat without burning or spoiling the 
flavour. When used, the pan is filled (from half to three-parts its depth, 
according to the numbor of saucepans to be sect in it) with boiling water, 
and the vessels containing the sauces, &., are covered and set: into it; it 
is then drawn back and left on the hot plate, where it will remain just 
below boiling point, otherwise many sauces would become too thick. 

Lhe principle of the bain-marie should be adopted in all households 
where, from any cause, regularity and punctuality in the serving of meals 
cannot be relied on. Where a proper pan is out. of the question, 
instead of retaining the sancepans with their contents by the fire, by 
which means they would probably burn or be smoked, or otherwise spoiled, 
proceed as follows :—Put the water, as above directed, in a stout baking- 
tin, cake-tin, stew-pan, sauté-pan, or anything handy; adapt the size and 
shape to the size and number of the vessels to be kept hot; set in the 
pars, covered tightly, or turn the contents of the saucepans into upright 
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jars, and cover them; this takes less room, as several may be set in 
one tin. 

To Thicken and Enrich Sauces, brown and white roux, arrowroot, corn- 
flour, rice-flour, chestnut-flour, eggs, butter, milk, aud cream, are commonly 
employed. We may here mention that when roux is fig beatae if by 
chance it is not available, the next best thing is to melt the butter in the 
saucepan, then to stir in the flour, and cook it; if for a brown sauce, let it 
becoyne brown before the liquid is put in. This is not equal to roux, but 
it is a good substitute. When milk is added, it should be first boiled ; 
the same with cream. Arrowroot, or anything of the same starchy nature, 
must be blended with cold liquid before adding it, Eggs must be fresh, 
and should be strained after beating ; the liquid must never boil after they 
are put in, and if acid is put into the same sauce, that should be added 
most carefully ; lemon or orange juice should always be strained. Butter 
is often put into sauces at the moment of serving, to enrich and give 
smoothness; this should be done off the fire, and the sauce is not to bo 
heated again. Bad butter, stale milk, and musty eggs, will spoil the most 
carefully concocted sance in the world; it is far better to cheapen the 
sauce by reducing the quantities of expensive ingredients, than to try the 
experiment of introducing inferior articles. 

To Sieve and Tammy Sauces.—A special tammy should be used for 
white sauces: that is, when a new cloth is bought it should be kept for 
white dishes for a time, then transferred to the brown and coloured 
section. Brown and other sauces which are sufficiently liquid may be 
wrung through a tammy; anything which demands rubbing through 
requires two persons, each holding the cloth in the left hand, and rubbing 
with a large wooden spoon held in the right. A tammy-cloth must be 
well washed ; it should be put in soak as soon as done with, and dried, 
never put into a drawer when damp. The best will be found the cheapest. 
Hair sieves, some very fine, alinost as fine as a tammy, may now be had, 
and cost but little; these require thorough rinsing, especially the rim, and 
careful drying each time they are used; anything of an acid nature should, 
if possible, always be put through a hair sieve in preference to a wire one. 
A large spoon or a round vegetable press the size of a saucer is useful to 
rub purées, &c., through a sieve, and saves time; with a small spoon the 
process is very tedious, 

Colouring Sauces.— Colouring for brown sauces must be regulated by 
the nature of the sauce itself and the dish to which it belongs. Fora 
rich deep brown, a few drops of carmine are most useful; all for which a 
good stock is used, and to which claret or port is added, are generally dark 
enough. . Then in roux, glaze, and meat extract, we have materials which 
serve the triple purpose of giving colour, body, and richness of flavour. 
Unless otherwise specified, always skim while boiling brown sauces 
or gravies to which thickening has been added. 

For green sauce, the ‘‘ vegetable colouring ” sold by grocers is useful ; 
it may be had in the form of liquid and paste: the first for clear sauce, 
and the second for any dish in which clearness is not an object. Colour. 
ing may also be made at home from spmach or parsley. The leaves 
should be washed, and pounded in a mortar until the juice flows; it is 
then poured off into a jar, set in boiling water for a few minutes, and 
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drained on a hair sieve. Tho greening thus made is for immediate use 
only. For red, carmine is now used in preference to cochineal, as it 
retains its colour well; very little is required, and any shade, from tho 
palest pink to rich crimson, may be given. This isa iquid, and may he 
used for any dish. Yellow colouring is required but seldom, when yolks 
of eggs are used in the sauce; when it is required, liquid saffron or 
apricot yellow, the latter in paste form, can be employed for all die! wee 
Only the best qualities of these articles should be employed. They should 
bear the name of the maker, and bo certified pure, Low-priced, nameless 
goods of this class aro dear in the end; not unfrequently spoil the whole 
dish; will not keep; and are often absolutely injurious. 
Wines for Gravies and Sauces.—It has been well said that imitation 
port added to a gravy has as disastrous an effect as the contents of a 
blacking bottle, but that mock sherry is a still more horrible compound. 
The moral is, use genuine wine, or dispense with it altogether. ‘Taking 
the wines in common use, first a word on Port. Always keep a bottle 
handy in which to put the dregs from wine decanted for the table. In 
time they will settle considerably, and serve excellently for such dishes as 
jugged hare, venison, &c., a8 well as for Salmi sance, and many others 
that are served with game; and for purées and soups of hare and other 
game, or of brown meat. Sherry should be a golden wine, not a pale, dry 
variety. When very good it may be used in place of Madcira. The latter 
is partienlarly recommended for the rich brown sances that are sometimes 
served with calf’s head; it is also the wine par excellence for mock or 
real turtle soup. The dregs of thesa two wines may be bottled together. 
For elear gravies, of course the clear wine is wanted; the dregs will only 
answer for those that are thickened. Claret is anseful wine in the kitchen. 
It need not be a high-priced brand, but it must be sound ; a “ vinegary ” 
wine is very often destructive to the flavour of the entire dish. Burgundy 
may often take the place of port in a dish; so may a good claret; but in 
such eases a little extra flavouring and body must he given to the sauce or 
gravy. For instance, if fruit jelly is an ingredient, supposing a tea- 
spoonful to a glass of port, one might nearly double it for the same 
measure of claret or Burgundy. Light Wines.—In many recipes in this 
work the term “light wine” is used, and much must be left to the 
discretion of the cook, and the materials at command. The French wines 
of the white class, Chablis, Hock, Sauterne, and others, may be used for 
many fish sauces. Tho same wines, to which may be added Marsala, are 
frequently used by French cooks in gravies for braised beef and similar 
dishes. If at any time Marsala is used in place of sherry, a better wine is 
needed than for such dishes as aro only dependent upon the lightest. of 
these vines for their Havour ; that is to say, while a very cheap one might 
suffice for a marinade of fish, something better would be wanted in making 
the gravy for hecf fillets or veal cutlets. 
Finally, we would add that all the stocks given under Stocks and 
Soups can be utilised for sauces, in high-class recipes choosing Nos. 16 
and 17 for the principal kinds of brown sauces. 
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Gravy.—(See Gravy ALA 
Drante.) Make in the same way, 
omitting the wine, and adding a table- 
spoonful or more of curry sauce, sold 
in bottles. Keep this sauce well 
corkedy or it quickly loses strength. 
In place of the latter a teaspoonful of 
good curry-paste mixed with a little 
stock can be used. 
This is useful for meat, poultry, 
game, or fish, and can be used in many 
ways, 


Gravy a la Diable.—Required : 
half a pint of clear brown stock (No. 6, 
7, or 8), half an ounce of arrowroot, a 
tablespoonful of claret, a teaspoonful 
of I'rench mustard, a dessertspoonful 
of Worcester sauce, and a little soluble 
cayenne, with salt to taste, and a few 
drops of soy. 

Mix the thickening with the claret, 
add the rest of the ingredients, and 
boil for a few minutes. Serve with 
kidneys, steaks, &c., or with grilled 
tish. For a hotter sauce, increase the 
Worcester sauce, or boil a few cap- 
sicum seeds in the gravy. 

Another way.—Add «a fried shalot 
to the gravy, and substitute port for 
claret; boil and skim well, and strain 
through a pvinted strainer. 


Gravy a la Game.—Mix to- 
gether the following ingredients: one 
ounce of arrowroot, one pint of stock 
(No. 4), one teaspoonful each of red cur- 
rant jelly and tomato pulp, one table- 
spoonful of claret, the same measure 
of port, a few drops of lemon-juice 
and a bunch of herbs (thyme, parsley, 
bay-leaf, and marjoram), one onion 
cut up small, and a few drops of 
tarragon vinegar. 

First blend the arrowroot with the 
stock, then put in all the rest. Cover, 
and leave for a time, when they will 
be warm, then bring slowly to the 
boil, stirring all the time, strain, and 
add a little salt. When straining, 
press the débris well to get out the 





flavour. Put the herbs and onion in 
the stock-pot. 

This is useful for kidney and brown 
meats generally; it may be served 
with the mcat, or the latter may be 
stewed, or re-heated in the gravy. 
Cold game may also be re-heated in it. 


Gravy for Ducks.— (See Gravy 
ror Goost.) Make it in the same 
way, using the giblets of the duck; 
or, if they are wanted for other pur- 
poses, fry some mixed vegetables and 
herbs, including a few sage-lcaves, in 
hot fat; add stock No. 4 or 8, and 
boil for an hour, then strain and 
thicken a little, and add a good scason- 
ing of salt, pepper, and a pinch of 
grated nutmeg. Both to this and 
gravy for geese a spoonful of mustard 
' can be added, either with or without 
wine. Put in a little browning and 
ketchup or sauce also. 

Apple sauce is usually served in 
addition to the gravy, but if not re- 
quired, an apple may be grated and 
| boiled in the gravy, in which case 
/ enough thickening to bind the whole 
| well must be used; a tomato can be 

put in instead of the apple. 


Gravy for Baked Fish,—This 
is a plain gravy. Take the fish from 
the tin, say a haddock, plaice, or piece 
of cod-fish; pour off the fat, then 
shake in a teaspoonful of browned 
flour ; add half a pint of fish stock or 
water, a tablespoonful of brown vinegar, 
a teaspoonful of ketchup or store sauce, 
with a little salt; stir well, scraping 
the tin, then boil up, and pour through 
a strainer round the fish, This is 
sufficient for two lbs. of fish. Ov, add 
to the water a little herbal vinegar or 
pickle vinegar, in place of the ketchup. 
A teaspoonful each of French mustard 
and chutney, or a little anchovy essence, 
may be used in place of vinegar, if 
preferred. 











Gravy for Roast Fowl, 
Plain.— Wash and put the trimmings 
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of the fowl (the neck, &c,, and, if not 
eaten with the bird, the liver and 
gizzard) in a saucepan, with a few bits 
of vegetable, the ordinary sorts (sce 
Stocks and Sovps), and a sprig of 
thyme and parsley; add a pint or 
more of stock No. 1 or 2, or for a 
better gravy No. 4, a few black 
peppercorns, and a clove or two, and 
un ounce of lean ham, with a small 
piece of milt and a very little salt. 
Boil for two to three hours; strain, 
and add more stock to make up the 
required quantity. Thicken with 
corn-flour, « dessertspoonful to the 
pint, or brown roux or browned flour; 
add a few drops of browning or a 
pinch of “ granular salt,” and a tea- 
spoonful, or less, of store sauce or 
ketchup. 

For a richer gravy fry the ham and 
vegetables before adding the stock; a 
tomato makes it much nicer, or some 
liquor from tinned tomatoes in place of 
some of the stock. 


Gravy for Roast Fowl, 
BRich.—Use stock No. 6 or 7; it 
need not be clarified. Boil the neck, 
&c., in a small quantity for several 
hours, strain, and add as much more 
as is required. Thicken and flavour 
as above directed. 

Make gravy for turkey in the same 
way. 


Gravy for Roast Goose.— 

Fry the giblets with an onion, sliced, 
a bunch of herbs, a couple of sage- 
leaves, and some black peppercorns, 
in hot fut until brown; add a quart of 
common brown stock, and boil for two 
or three hours; then strain, add more 
stock to make up the quantity re- 
quired, season, and thicken with a 
teaspoonful of roux to the pint; add, 
if liked, a glass of claret or port; re- 
heat, but do not boil after this’is put 
in, 
The giblets will make a separate 
dish (see recipes under Goosz). For a 
richer gravy, use stock No. 6, 7, 8, 
or one of the stocks for Graves. 
(See also Gravy A La D1aBxz.) 





Gravy for Goslings.—Boil a 
pint of stock (No. 6 or 7) with a fricd 
onion and a sage-leaf or two, for ten 
minutes; season, and strain. This is 
preferably served unthickened, but « 
little arrowroot can be put in. It 
should not be so dark or so fully 
flavoured as gravy for geese that are 
full grown. ad 


Gravy for Hare (see (iavy 
FOR Roast Ranzrr) that will answer 
for a plain dish. For clear gravy, see 
GRAvy, CLEAR, For Roast Ragnit, 
but use port (the dregs should be kept 
for thick gravies) ; add a little tomato 
vinegar, and scason with salt, cayenne, 
and lemon-juice, 

For a thick gravy, add the liver, 
and if liked, some of the blood. 
(See Hane.) 


Gravy, German, for Hare 
and game = gencrally.—RKequired : a 
large onion, a bay-leaf, and a sprig of 
parsley and basil, browned in butter, 
a tablespoonful each of vinegar, black 
currant jam, and port, with salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg, and some stock. 

Put a pint of stock (No. 16) in a 
stew-pan with all the above, wine 
excepted, boil and skim, and thicken 
with a bit of roux the size of a nut, 
and a teaspoonful of arrowroot; boil 
up, add the wine, cover for five 
minutes, then serve in a hot sauce-boat. 


Gravy, German, for Kidney, 
Liver, &c.—Use any brown stuck 
for this; to each pint put a minced 
tomato, a tcaspoontful of caper vinegar, 
and the same of pickled shalot or 
onion, minced; season well, boil for 
twenty minutes, then pour through a 
strainer round the meat, 


Gravy, Plain, for Hashes, 
Minces, &c.—We will suppose 
that the remains of a “ cold shoulder ” 
are to be hashed, and that a pound of 
meat is handy. For the pravy, take a 
pint of stock from the stock-pot, or 
made from the bone of the joint, Put 
an ounce of clarified fat in a pan; 
when hot, add a minced onion and any 
vegetable trimmings, and a bunch of 
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herbs ; brown these well, add the stock, 
and boil up. Cook for a while, then 
strain ; put the gravy in a pan, and add 
a little thickening of corn-flour, about 
a level tablespoonful; boil for a few 
minutes, then scason to taste, and add 

a little ketchup or store sauce, or any 

kind of flavoured vinegar. For beef, 

browned flour can be used, or roux is 

better still. 


Gravy, Superior, for Hashes, 
&c.—Use stock No. 4, and after 
cooking the vegetables in it as above, 
strain, and add enough roux to make 
it as thick as good cream, with a little 
colouring and sauce or ketchup. <A 
spoonful of tomato pulp or conserve is 
an improvement to gravies of this sort, 
and tomato vinegar is useful; it is a 
good colour, and of excellent flavour ; 
herbal or spiced vinegar in moderation 
also give an appetising “twang.” If 
for beef, the gravy should be darker 
than for mutton. 


Gravy, Plain, for Joints.— 
Pour the fat from the tin carefully ; 
rinse out the tin with boiling water, 
or stock* from bones, scraping all 
the time with a spoon, until every 
particle of the concentrated gravy has 
been removed ; cach little brown speck 
represents the essence of the meat. 
Continue to stir until dissolved and 
the liquid becomes uniform in colour ; 
then put it in a small saucepan, with 
a little salt, re-heat it, but it need not 
quite boil, and pour it through a 
pointed strainer, round, but not over 
the meat, reserving the greater portion 
for the turcen, which should be as hot 
as possible. If properly made, this 
will be dark enough for most people, 
but if a deeper colour is desired, it 
may be imparted by granular browning 
salt; it gives no unpleasant flavour, 
but if used, no other salt nced be 
added. If a slightly thickened gravy 
is liked, dredge a morsel of flour on 
the tin, and brown it in the oven, or 
in front of the fire before the water is 


* A broth from a bone is here referred to, 
not stock-pot liquor. 


any 


added, then just boil up; browned 
flour is preferable to raw flour. Fora 
joint stuffed with sage and onions, boil 
the skin of a bit of onion in the gravy: 
it will colour and flavour it. This 
gravy 18 suitable for becf, pork, and 
mutton; veal gravy is differently 
made, being generally thickened and 
flavoured, (Sce below.) 


Gravy for Roast Pheasant. 
—Some good stock is required, as 
No. 16. Toa pint add a bit of glaze 
the size of a nut, a few drops of lemon- 
juice, a glass of white wince, and a 
tablespoonful or more of Fumer of 
GaME (q.v.). Boilup, and serve, For 
a plainer gravy, use stock No. 4 or 4: 
season it, and thicken with arrowroot 
or brown roux. To all gravies for 
game, the bones, however small in 
quantity, of any cooked game or poultry 
should be added to the stock, to give a 
fresh gamy flavour. Make gravy for 
LPartridges in the same way. 


Gravy for Sucking Pig.—A 
gravy made by pouring some stock in 
the pan, and boiling it up with that 
from the pig, is gencrally liked ; a deli- 
cately flavoured stock, preferably from 
veal, should be used. Various kinds 
of sauce are served with sucking pig 
(q.v.). A little lemon-juice should be 
put in the gravy to counteract the 
richness of the dish. 


Gravy for Roast Pork.— 
Make a gravy in the dripping-pan 
with bone stock, or stock No. 1 or 2. 
If liked thickened, put a httle flour in 
the tin first, and let it brown. Boil 
up, add salt and a pinch of cayenne, 
and strain it roundthe meat. Lemon- 
juice, tomato vinegar, chutney, or 
curry-sauce, may be put in pork gravy ; 
a small quantity only of cither kind 
will give the required piquancy, and 
render it more digestible. 


Gravy for Roast Rabbit.— 
After pouring away the fat, put in the 
tin a pint or so of stock (No. 4 or 5), 
with a teaspoonful of mushroom 
ketchup, and salt and pepper to 
taste; add a gill or thereabouts of 
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brown sauce, or thicken with roux or 
browned flour to the thickness of 
cream; colour, and add a few drops of 
flavoured vinegar if a piquant gravy 
is liked. A bit of red currant jelly 
and a tablespoonful of port or claret 
should be put in if a good gravy is 
required, Gravy A LA GAME may 
also be served with this. 


Gravy, Clear, for Roast 
Rabbit.-—Vour the fat from the 
baking-tin; pour into it a pint of 
stock (No. 16), boil it up, and add a 
glass of claret, sherry, or Madcira; 
strain a little round the rabbit, and 
serve the rest in a sauce-boat. <A 
slight thickening of arrowroot may be 
used, if preferred ; many people object 
is a thin gravy, however good it may 
re. 


Gravy for Roast Veal.—There 
are many ways of preparing this; 
generally, for a plain family dinner a 
thick gravy is preferred. ‘I'o make a 
good one, pour away the fat from the 
tin, and add some veal stock, made 
from bones or from beef and veal 
bones, about a pint to a small joint; 
scrape the tin well, then add a little 
brown roux to make it as thick as 
cream; boil up wedl, and flavour with 
store sauce or ketchup, or add a little 
vinegar and soy. A small quantity of 
glaze or extract of meat is a further 
improvement, and for bettcr gravy use 
stock No, 6. 

Another way.—Mako a tureen of 
plain melted butter; add a little stock, 
and boil up in the tin; put in a spoon- 
ful of browning. The melted butter 
should be made with veal-bone stock, 
or any trimmings of the joint can be 
stewed down with a bit of ham for the 
purpose. This is paler in colour than 
the above. 

Another way.—Boil up in the tin 
half a pint of any ordinary plain stock, 
then put in a little brown sauce to 
make it the desired thickness; season 
to tastc, and put in a teaspoonful of 
mushroom-juice or cook a mushroom 
or two in the stock. <A squoeze of 
lemon-juice improves veal gravy. 





Gravy for Veal, Hashes, 
Minces, &c.—(See ENTues AND 
Mape Disnes, and Corp Meat 
CooKEkyY.) 


Gravy for Venison, Plain.— 
Use any odd pieces of the neck or the 
trimmings of the joint; cut it up, and 
add to a pound a pint and a half of 
weak mutton stock from bones of the 
liquor from boiled mutton; put in a 
little salt and a few white peppercorns, 
bring to the boil, skim, and simmer 
for two hours, then strain for usc. 


Gravy for Venison, Rich.— 
Use a nicher mutton stock, and add 
two ounces of Ican ham; simmer as 
above described, with the same weight 
of meat, &c. 

Gravy for Venison, Sweet. 
-—~Required: a glass of port, a table- 
spoonful of red currant jelly, a strip 
of lemon-peel, half a pint of gravy as 
in the preceding recipe, a pinch of salt. 
and pepper. Mix in a saucepan, boil 
up, skim, and serve. A morsel of glaze 
may be added, and tomato jelly may 
be substituted for the red currant jelly. 


Gravy, Orange, for Wild 
Duck, &c.—Put a minced shalot on 
to boilin a pint of stock (No. 6, 7, or 8). 
Add the thin rind of half a Seville 
orange, a little salt, a few pepper- 
corns, a clove, and a strip of lemon- 
rind, a few leaves of basil and thyme, 
and boil for twenty minutes ; then add 
the juice of half the orange and a 
tablespoonful of lemon-juicc, a glass 
of claret or port, and a pinch of 
cayenne; re-heat, but do not quite 
boil this, then strain through a hot 
strainer. For a milder flavour, use 
loss rind, or boil it before adding it. 


Gravy, American, for Wild 
Fowl.—To a gravy made as above 
an extra quantity of port is added, 
and a tablespoonful of black currant 
jelly. The flavour is good, so is the 
colour, and such a gravy “ goes’ with 
game of most kinds. 


Gravy for Wild Fowl, teal, 


widgeon, and pigeons, may be made as 
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for Purasant. Or a slightly thick- 
ened gravy, from stock No, 16 or 17, 
flavoured with orange-juice or lemon- 
juice and wine, either sherry, Madeira, 











claret, or port, is suitable. Ortolans 
and quails may be similarly served. 
(See Game and recipe for F'uMmrrT or 
GAME.) 


HOT SAUCES—MEAT, POULTRY, GAME, AND FISH. 


Anchovy 
method is to mix a tablespoonful (more 
or less, according to taste) of essence of 
anchovies with a pint of melted butter. 
Or anchovy paste, sold in pots, may be 
used, but then a few drops of colouring 
will be wanted. 


Anchovy Sauce for Beef 
Steak.—Mix half a pint of brown 
sauce with a tablespoonful of lemon- 
juice and a lump of anchovy butter 
the size of a walnut ; heat it carefully, 
add a little carmine, and serve hot. 

A very good sauce is made as above, 
with the addition of a teaspoonful of 
bruised capers and a tablespoonful of 
cucumber cut into dice (or it may be 
pulped), after cooking in a little 
butter until tender; it is called an- 
chovy sauce piguante. 


Apple Sauce.—Pecel, core, and 
quarter a pound of good cooking 
apples; put them in a jar with a little 
water, just to keep them from burning ; 
cook them, covered, in the oven to a 
pulp, then add enough sugar to sweeten, 
a little lemon-juice, an ounce of butter, 
and a pinch of grated nutmeg; rub 
through a sieve, and re-heat for use. 
If more convenient, the fruit may be 
boiled in a saucepan. For a plain 
sauce, leave out the butter, and beat to 
a pulp without sieving. A vegetable 
mashor (called a potato masher) can be 
used for the samo purpose. 


Asparagus Sauce.—Cut the 
green tops of asparagus into half-inch 
lengths, wash them, and boil quickly 
until tender ; then drain, and put them 
at the instant of serving into some 
béchamel or good melted butter, with 
a squeeze of lemon-juice. The sauce 
must not stand, or the asparagus will 


Sauce.—The simplest | change colour. 


There should be a gill 
andahalf of the asparagus points, before 
boiling, to cach half pint of sauce. 

Another way.—Use the water in 
which the asparagus is boiled to make 
the sauce. (For the method of making, 
see ASPARAGUS PUREE dresscd in VEcE- 
TABLES, ) 


Béchamel Sauce.—This is one 
of the most delicious as well as most 
uscful of all the sauces; it is always 
popular, and worth making well. Bé- 
chamel should be creamy, therefore 
cream is @ principal ingredient. There 
are many methods of preparing this 
sauce, andsome are of a very complicated 
nature. The following is as simple as 
is consistent with so rich a sauce :— 
First, the stock, which must be strong 
and white. Veal, poultry, and ham 
form the foundation ; a pound each of 
the meats and from two to four ounces 
of ham to two pints anda half of water 
will serve as a guide to proportions ; 
and although fresh poultry is preferable 
(and it may be cheaper to buy an old 
fowl on purpose when large quantities 
are necded), still, cooked poultry can 
be used (the remains of a boiled fowl, 
for instance) ; and for a small portion 
of béchamel, if the larder contains a 
bone or two only of a fowl, with a 
scrap of fresh veal or a bone, and a 
morsel of Jean bacon, anyone may 
readily indulge in the desired luxury. 
First lay the meats as above in a pan, 
with an ounce of butter and vegetables 
us given in Stock No. 9; add a little 
of the water, and bring to the boil; add 
the rest by degrees, with a pinch of 
sult now and again, and when the 
whole is added, cover, and cook for 
cight or nine hours; leave it to cool, 
then free it from fat and sediment. 
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When required, put a pint and a half 
in a pan with a few button mush- 
rooms, a morsel of carrot and turnip, 
salt and white peppercorns, a bit of 
mace, thyme, parsley, and bay-leaf; 
cover, and boil gently until reduced to 
a pint, then strain it, and addan cqual 
measure of boiling cream. This makes 
a quart, which may be thickened in 
either of three ways. First, add white 
roux ; or, melt three ounces of butter 
in a saucepan, and mix with it three 
ounces of fine dry flour; let it cook 
without browning, add tho liquid, and 
boil up; ov, use arrowroot, about three 
ounces, und stir in the same weight of 
butter. After the final boil up, tammy 
the sauce, and re-heat before serving. 
This is rich creamy béchamel, and in 
future recipes will be thus referred to ; 
when thick béchamel is mentioned, the 
same sauce made thicker is intended— 
two ounces each of flour and butter or 
roux in proportion being used to each 
half pint. This serves for masking 
various dishes, 


Béchamel (Economical). — 
For a pint of sauce, take half a pint of 
white stock, but do not boil it down; 
simmer the vegetables in half a pint of 
milk and water, mixed until flavoured, 
then strain; mix in the stock, add 
milk to make up a pint in all, then 
thicken as above, making it creamy or 
thick, us desired. The light part of the 
carrot only is used. 

Béchamel Maigre.—This is 
made as above, but no stock is used. 
Take a gill of water and three gills of 
milk ; cook the vegetables in the water, 
Strain, add the boiling milk, then 
thicken and finish as above. For this 
und the preceding a hair sieve will do 
in place of a tammy. 


_ Black Butter.—Melt in a fry- 
ing-pan three ounces of butter, and lect 
it become a rich brown; it must not 
become literally black butter, or it 
would be burnt butter. In another pan 
heat a tablespoonful cach of chopped 
capers and their vinegar, French 
vinegar, and Harvey sauce. ‘Take the 
butter from tho fire, and stir in the 





contents of the second pan; add a 
pinch of pepper, and serve in a hot 
sauce-boat. 

The capers may be omitted, and 
some sprigs of parsloy added; they 
should be thrown into the hot butter; 
a second will crisp them. Sometimes 
a little ketchup is added. 

Serve with skate or other sh, 
poached eggs, or calf’s brains. 


Bordelaise Sauce.— Required : 
half a pint of stock (Nos. 6 or 7), a gill 
and a half of claret, seasoning, and 
thickening. Cost, about 6d. 

Rub a saucepan across the bottom 
with a clove of garlic; put ina bit of 
mace and half an inch of stick cinna- 
mon, a good pinch of cayenne, then 
add the stock; boil until a fourth re- 
duced, then strain, and add the claret. 
Mix three-quarters of an ounce of 
arrowroot to a smooth paste, add it 
very gradually, and boilup. It should 
look like thin treacle, and it is neces- 
sary that the stock be clear of fat and 
sediment, as, though a thickened sauce, 
it should he bright. 

Serve with fish. (See also ENTREES, ) 


Bread Sauce.—Required : a pint 
of milk, one ounce of butter, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, a small onion or 
shalot, two cloves, six crushed white 
peppercorns, a couple or three table- 
spoonfuls of cream, and half a pint of 
bread-crumbs. 

Prepare the crumbs by rubbing some 
white bread of a few days old through 
a sieve; put them in a saucepan with 
the other ingredients, stir until the 
sauce boils, then simmer for ten 
minutes, stirring all the time: then 
take out the onion, and serve. If a 
mild onion flavour is liked, parboil or 
scald it before adding it to the sauce. 
If a very thick sauce is liked, increase 
the quantity of the crumbs; and if 
time 18 an object, the milk may be 
boiled and poured over the bread. 

After standing covered for half an 
hour, it only need be stirred just to the 


boil. 
Bread Sauce (Vegetarian). 
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—Use whole-meal bread, and water in- 
stead of milk ; brown an ounce of flour 
and an ounce of butter together in a 
pan, mix in a fried onion and a clove 
or two, add the water and crumbs, and 
boil for a quarter of an hour; colour 
with browning, or put in a little ket- 
chup or vinegar. Sometimes sage or 
othe? herb is added, and the onion, if 
finely chopped, may be left in the 
sauce. Remove the cloves before serv- 
ing, 

Brown Sauce.—In the prepara- 
tion of dinners including a variety of 
dishes it would be quite impossible to 
make u sturt without a supply of sauce, 
such as the following. Besides, there 
are almost every-day uses .for it in 
houses where little dishes are the 
rule: a “ladleful of brown sauce” 
enters into the composition of so many 
things; and we recommend the first 
recipe as one likely to mect ordinary 
requirements, and which we will call 


Brown Sauce, Standard, 
No. 1.—Puta quart or more of brown 
stock (No. 4) into a saucepan, with a 
tomato sliced and a bunch of herbs; 
bring to the boil, and add some brown 
roux, four ounces to the quart, by de- 
grees ; continue to boil, and skim so long 
as it throws up any fat; when clear, 
tammy it, and set aside for use. In 
cold weather a good supply may be 
made, as if boiled up occasionally it 
will keep well. In recipes throughout 
this work wherever “ brown sauce ” is 
mentioned, the above is intended, unless 
otherwise specified. The following is 
richer, and will be referred to as 


Brown Sauce No. 2.—Substi- 
tute stock No, 16 (page 30), and make 
the sauce exactly as above. When 
roux is not at hand, use equal parts of 
flour and butter, and fry to a rich 
brown (with a slice of onion); two 
ounces and a half of cach will be re- 
quired, and the sauce must be boiled 
well. 

Brown Sauce, Vegetarian. 


—Required: one ounce of butter, one 
ounce of flour, one or two mushrooms, 


a bunch of herbs, one pint of water, 
a crust of bread, one onion, two cloves, 
a teaspoonful of walnut ketchup. 
Cost, about 4d. 

Put the crust of bread, after toasting 
it, in the water; when a good colour, 
strain it. Melt the butter, fry in it 
the onion, flour, mushrooms, and herbs ; 
add the water, boil for half an hour, 
put in saltand pepper and the ketchup, 
then strain and use. 


No. 2.—This is a piquant sauce. 
Fry together the vegetables as above, 
with a tomato; add the water (un- 
coloured), and a tablespoonful each of 
tomato vinegar and caper vinegar ; boil 
for half an hour, then season and 
strain. The vegetable stocks, as used 
for soups, may serve as the foundation 
for these sauces; and to the last named 
some chopped capers, gherkins, or 
parsley may be added. 

Suitable for serving with boiled rice 
or macaroni, boiled and stewed lentils, 
peas and beans, baked onions, and 
many other dishes. (See Rick, Maca- 
RONI, AND VEGETABLES ) 


Burdwan Sauce.—Put in a 
stew-pan half a pint of stock (No. 7), 
or any similar; add a teaspoonful of 
soy, the same of cucumber vinegar, 
mushroom ketchup, and lemon pickle ; 
bring to the boil, and tammy; put 
back in the pan, with a teaspoonful of 
extract of meat and a gill of brown 
sauce; boil for a few minutes, and 
serve hot. (See Entrées and GAME 
AND Povttry for the various uses of 
this sauce.) 


Butter, Melted. — “So-called 
melted butter is the only sauce with 
which many people are acquainted, 
and the majority have never tasted it 
at all,” was the apparently paradoxical 
sentence which met our eye a short 
time ago; it was the expression of a 
chef, and there is doubtless much truth 
in it. Of course, a good deal that goes 
by the name of melted butter, and 
which is sometimes very thick and 
lumpy, and often made with milk, has 
no connection with the sauce which 
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bears the above title. We know that 
oiled butter is literally melted butter ; 
and authorities never tire of telling us 
that there should be less of flour and 
water than of butter. Such a sauce 
is, however, too rich and expensive for 
most people. Then we are told that 
the sauce should never boil, or the 
flavour suffers; this, though, 1s mis- 
leading, for the flour would then have 
a raw taste. We think that the 
difficulty may be overcome by adopting 
the method given in the following 
recipes. The resnlt will be a sauce 
neither oily, Jampy, nor raw. 


Butter, Melted, No. 1. (very 
plain).—Melt in a very clean pan an 
ounce of butter; put an ounce of flour 
through a sieve, stir it with a wooden 
spoon into the butter, then add 
eradually three-quarters of a pint of 
cold water, stirring all the time in 
one direction until it boils. Stir for 
« minute more, then take the pan from 
the fire, and put in, bit by bit, blend- 
ing each portion thoroughly, another 
ounce of butter; it is then ready to 
serve as it is, or with added ingre- 
dients from which the sauce would 
tuke its name. <A few drops of lemon- 
juice should be added. 


No. 2.—This is rich. Melt the 
butter, and add flour as above: put in 
half a pint of water only, and when it 
boils take it from the fire, and stir 
in, as above directed, two ounces 
more butter, or three or four if a very 


rich sance is required ; add a pinch of 


salt off the fire. If anything richer 
is wanted, use O1LEp Butrrer. When 
for boiled fish or meat, use the stock 
in place of water, but first boil it and 
skim it well, and Iet it conl before 
adding, or the saucc is liable to become 
lumpy; made as advised, it cannot 
become lumpy, but it should be passed 
through a fine strainer or tummy to 

give smoothness. Sometimes the yolk 

of an egg is added, and some cooks put 

in cream; but such additions are not 
necessary. Milk should not be used ; 

that is suitable for various white 

sauces, vo¢ for melted butter. 





Butter, Oiled.—This can be 
served with fish, or dressed vogetables, 
asparagus, artichokes, &c. Put as 
much butter as is required into a very 
delicate pan (enamelled is best) ; heat 
it slowly on the hot plate of the range 
until it looks frothy; remove this 
scum, and stir the butter; skim again, 
and when it looks clear pour it %off 
from the sediment; the object is to 
get rid of the scum, which comes to 
the top, and the sediment, which goes 
to the bottom: care must be taken 
that it does nut become burnt. The 
better the butter the less there will be 
to remove, and only good butter, the 
very freshest, is suitable for this. 


Caper Sauce.—Required : half a 
pint of melted butter, a tablespoonful 
of French capers, with half that 
measure of their vinegar. 

If for boiled mutton, use the liquor 
from the pot for the melted butter; 
chop the capers, and add them with 
the vinegar after the sauce is boiled ; 
it will have more flavour than if they 
are used whole. 


Caper Sauce, Brown.—U'sc a 
pill each of Brown Sacer and ordinary 
stock, as No. 4; bring them to the 
boil, add capers and vinegar as above, 
and if for high-class dishes, a tea- 
spoonful of sherry or Madcira and the 
same measure of extract of meat. 

This is useful for grilled meats, &e. 
Tt may also be served with fish, then 
fish stuck should be put in im place 
of No. 4. If for baked fish, add the 
liquor from the tin. 


Capsicum Sauce.—Required : 
four capsicums, one teaspoonful each 
of French mustard, French vinegar, 
and hot chutney, and a few drops of 
caper vinegar, with salt to taste, and 


a pint and a quarter of Brown Sauce. 


Take the seeds from the capsicums, 


put them in a little of the sauce with 
the other ingredients, and boil for ten 
minutes; add the rest of the sauce— 
after the first mixture has been sieved 
to remove the seeds—and boil up, then 
cut the capsicums into shreds, and put 
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them in; let the sauce stand a minute, 
then serve. This is excellent with all 
sorts of grilled meat and poultry. 

NOTE anal capsicums are here referred 


Carp, Sauce for.—This is equally 
good with any other fish of the same 
class. Required: a gill each of fish 
stoek and light wine, a tablespoonful 
each of vinegar and lemon-juice, a 
teaspoonful cach of grated horse-radish, 
soy, and anchovy essence. 

Boil the horse-radish in the stock, 
then strain; add all the rest, with 
roux or flour and butter to make it as 
thick as good cream; boil up, and put 
in salt and pepper to taste. 

Many kinds of fish which are often 
condemned as worthless would be 
relished if this, or some such sauce, 
were served with them. It give: 
piquancy to a tasteless fish, and renders 
“woolly” or dense” fish more di- 
gestible. 


Carrot Sauce.—Required: car- 
rots, brown sauce, and seasoning as 
below, butter, and tomato. 

Wash, scrape, and grate the carrots 
(outer part only) until there is cnough 
to fill a half-pint measure; put it ina 
stew-pan with two ounces of fresh butter 
aripe tomato minced, a bunch of herbs 
(thyme, parsley, and bay-leaf), a pinch 
of salt and sugar, and a saltspoonful 
of crushed white peppercorns; couk 
for twenty minutes, shaking often: 
add a gill of good brown stock, and 
boil until the whole can be sieved: 
return it to the pan with a gill of 
Brown Sacce, boil up, and serve with 
steaks, cutlets, &e. By using less 
stock and more carrots, the sauce may 
be converted into a purée for serving 
in the centre of a dish of cutlets. 
(See Dressep VEGETABLES.) 

For a cheap carrot sauce for boiled 
meat, add « teacupful of carrots, boiled 
and sieved, to an equal measure of 
plain melted butter. 


Cavaliers’ Sauce.— Required : 
a pint of Brown Sauce, a teaspoonful 
each of chutney, chopped capers, sweet 
pickles minced, and French mustard ; 
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a dessertspoonful each of tomato vine- 
gar and Madcira, and seasoning to taste. 

Put the above materials, wine ex- 
cepted, in a stew-pan; bring to the 
boil, add salt and pepper, then the 
wine and a squeeze of lemon-juice ; 
cover, and let it stand a few minutes, 
then serve. 

This is a delicious sauce; it goes 
with almost anything; is also useful 
for re-heating cold meat, game, and 
fish, (See CavaLiers’ Brolt.) 


Celery Sauce.— Take the white 
part from a couple of heads of celery. 
Required, in addition, some white 
stock, white roux, and cream. 

First wash the celery, remove all 
green leaves and discoloured portions ; 
put it in a stew-pan with cold water 
and a pinch of salt, bring just to th 
boil, strain, and wash in cold water, 
then dry it; cut it up, and put it on 
to boil with cnough white stock (No. 9} 
to cover; cook until tender, then sieve 
or tammy it, and put back In the pan 
with white roux to thicken, and a little 
boiling cream. This should be as 
thick as Onion Sacce (which see). 
Instead of the cream and roux, a small 
quantity of thick bérhamel may be 
used. For a cheaper sauce, cook the 
celery in plain white stock, and add 
boiling milk, with corn-flour or roux to 
thicken. Serve with poultry, veal, 
&e. For a brown sauce, cut up the 
celery (outer parts), and fry it with a 
bunch of herbs and a shalot ; then add 
stock No.4 and boil: when tender, 
rub through a sicve, then boil up, and 
thicken in the usual way. Season 
delicately ; the celery flavour should 
not be nullified. 


Cheese Sauce.—Required: a 
tablespoonful of any good dry English 
cheese, twice that measure of gratci 
’armesan cheese ; half a pint euch of 
milk and medium white stock, « dash 
of cayenne, white pepper, and salt; a 
few drops of lemon-juice, the yolk of 
an egg, two ounces of flour, and one 
ounce of butter. 

Melt the butter, stir in the flour, add 
the stock and milk, and boil up; put 
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in the seasoning and cheese, and beat 
well. Beat up the egg with a table- 
spoonful of warm stock very tho- 
roughly; add the hot sauce gradually, 
and continue the beating for a minute 
or two; serve at once, without re- 
heating. Fora rich sauce, add another 
owance of butter and a half gill of 
cream. 

This is very delicious with plainly 
boiled macaroni or rice, or with various 
white vegetables. For a vegetarian 
recipe, use all milk. 


Chestnut Sauce.—Requircd: 
twenty-four chestnuts, a small tea- 
spoontul of salt, half as much pepper, 
one ounce of butter, a gill each of 
milk, cream, and good white stock, 
either from meat or poultry, and a 
grate of nutmeg and lemon-peel. 

Roast the chestnuts, remove the 
outer and inner skins, put them in a 
mortar with the butter and seasoning, 
pound, and add the liquids by degrees ; 
put into a clean pan, bring to the boil, 
and serve. Or, add the stock and 
milk to the paste, pass through a sieve, 
stir to the boil, and add the boiling 
cream last thing. This is the better 
way. For a cheaper sauce, use milk 
and a plain white stock in equal parts, 
and put in a spoonful of cream last 
minute. 


Chestnut Sauce, Brown.— 
Proceed as above directed, using stock 
No. 4, or cither of the clear brown 
stocks (omitting the milk and cream) ; 
boil up, and put in a tablespoonful or 
two of brown sauce, and season rather 
highly with salt, pepper, cayenne, and 
nutmeg. 


Chutney Sauce.—There are 
various ways of making this, but the 
most generally acceptable is a sauce 
for which both sweet chutney and hot 
chutney are used ; take equal parts of 
each kind, and add to four tablespoon- 
fuls, when mixed, an equal measure of 
brown sauce, a teaspoonful of French 
mustard, and a tablespoonful of fresh 
tomato pulp or conserve; put in a 
little brown stock, a tablespoonful or 
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so, boil altogether, and put in a pinch 
of salt if required. 

Good with grills, broils, &c., of all 
sorts; and a first-rate basis for a 
rechauffe, 

Cocoa-nut Sauce.—Requircd : a 
pint of white stock, from veal or 
poultry (see No. 9), a gill each of milk 
and cream, a heaping tablespoontul of 
freshly-grated cocoa-nut, a pinch each 
of sult, white pepper, and grated 
lemon-rind, and three or four drops of 
lemon-juice; roux to thicken. 

Koil together the stock, nut, and 
seasoning, for twenty minutes; it is 
well to soak the nut in the stock for 
an hour; add the milk and cream 
boiled, and enough roux to make it as 
thick as good cream; when boiled and 
skimmed, tammy, and re-heat for use, 
Serve with white meats or poultry. 
Desiccated nut can be used, if plain 
unsiceectened ; it should soak in the 
stock for an hour or two, and be boiled 
for half an hour or more. 


Colouring for Sauces. 
p. 83.) 


Crab Sauce.— Cut up the claws 
into dice, add to half a pint of MELTED 
Buiter, season, and flavour with 
anchovy essence. If the body of the 
crab is not required for other purposes, 
that can be added ; it should be mixed 
with the melted butter and sieved, 
and finished off as directed. Some- 
timcs mustard is added to this. 


Crayfish Sauce.—Required: a 
dozen crayfish, one egg, seasoning, 
&c., as under mentioned. 

Put the shells of the fish, after 
bruising them well, also the small 
claws and tails, in a pan with cold 
water, and boil down to half a pint; 
strain, and thicken with roux, and add 
a gill of cream, or milk for a plain 
sauce ; beat the egg, add the sauce by 
degrees, then put in the flesh of the 
fish cut up very small; add a pinch of 
salt, cayenne, white pepper, and grated 
lemon-pecl ; stir well, and re-heat, but 
do not boil again. 

Cream Sauce, American.— 
Blend an ounce of arrowroot with cold 
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milk to a paste; add a pint of thin 
cream and a gill of strong stock from 
the bones of any white fish ; stir until 
it boils, put in salt to taste, and a few 
drops of cayenne essence or chilli vine- 
gar, a few drops of tarragon vinegar, 
and a teaspoonful of chopped parsicy 
and chervil previously blanched (all the 
scasonings go in off the fire) ; stir, and 
serve with white fish of all kinds, or 
with salmon. This is equally good 
for use with white meats, in which 
case strong veal or poultry stock is 
used in place of fish stock. 

Cream Sauce for Vegetables. 
—Muake as above, but use equal parts 
of cream and vegetable stock (the 
latter may be simply the water in 
which the vegetable has been cooked, 
if suitable); thicken with an ounce 
and a half of arrowrvot to cach pint, 
sexson as above, and add a few drops 
of Jemon-juice, Tf liked, the green 
herbs can be omitted. This is ex- 
ccHent with asparagus, artichokes, 
young carrots and turnips, marrows, 
various kinds of beans, &e. &e. 

Cress Sauce.—'l'o half a pint of 
plain melted butter put some water- 
cress or small cress and mustard. It 
should be boiled for a minute, then 
wrung dry and chopped; a table- 
spoontul is enough for the above. If 
hiked, colour it with spinach-juice or 
parsley-juice. This can be served 
with fish or poultry. 

Cucumber Sauce. — Take a 
quickly-grown cucumber, peel it, take 
out the seeds, then cut it in thin slices. 
Melt an ounce of butter in a stew-pan, 
put in the cucumber, with a little salt 
and pepper, a sprig of parsley, and a 
grate of nutmeg ; ceok until it is soft, 
then add about an equal measure of 
good melted butter or creamy béchamel 
(the latter is the better); pass all 
through a hair sieve, add a drop or two 
of lemon-juice or whito vinegar after 
re-heating, then colour faintly with 
vegctable-green colouring. 

For a brown sauce, fry the cucumbers 
in the butter, cook until tender, add 
brown gravy or stock, with roux to 
thicken, or some brown sauce. 


Curry Sauce (Plain).—Ro- 
quired : a good-sized onion or two, a 
sour apple, a tablespoonful of freshly- 
grated cocoa-nut, a small tomato, one 
ounce of curry-powder, one ounce of 
rice-flour, a bunch of herbs, a few 
black peppercorns, a squeeze of lemon- 
juice, and a soupcon of the grated rind 
of a lemon, a pinch of grated nutmeg, 
a teaspoonful of sweet chutney, salt, 
and pepper if required, one ounce of 
butter, and one pint of stock (No. 4). 
Cost, about 8d. 

Melt the butter, slice the onion, 
brown it in the butter, put in the 
apple (uncored) in slices, the herbs, 
&c., and the nut. Blend the stock, 
curry, and rice-flour, add them, and 
boil all gently until soft cnough to 
sieve ; after that process, put it back in 
the pan with the lemon-juice, and add 
to it any meat, fish, &e., previously 
cooked, if it is intended for a réehaufe ; 
but it may be served with various 
meats separately cooked, or uncooked 
meat can be cut up and cooked in it. 
(See INTREES AND Mave Disnes for 
other recipes and hints on Curries.) 


Digestive Sauce.—This is a 
very pleasant and wholesome combina- 
tion of ingredients, and the sauce may 
be served with pork or mutton when 
stuffed with sage and onions, goose 
fashion. To make it, mix together 
equal parts, say half a pint each, of 
AYrLE Savcce and Onion Saver. 
Add a teaspoonful of French mus. 
tard, a tablespoonful of tomato pulp 
or conserve, and the same measure 
of swect chutney; stir in a_ tea- 
spoonful of mild curry or mulliga- 
tawny paste, boil up, and serve. If 
liked, two ounces of sultana raisins can 
be boiled in a little stock until tender, 
and added. 


Dutch Sauce.—Required: the 
yolks of three eggs, a wineglassful of 
water (or veal broth), three ounces of 
fresh butter, a pinch of salt, cayenne, 
and nutmeg, the juice of half a lemon, 
a dessertspoonful of French vinegar, 
and a small bunch of herbs, Cost, 
about 8d, 
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Put the vinegar, lemon-juice, and 
water in a stew-pan, boil until a fourth 
reduced, then strain it into a jar; put 
in tho yolks of the cggs and the 
buttor, set the jar in a pan of boiling 
water, and stir the contents one way 
until thick, and on the point of boiling. 
Then scason and serve. If liked, a 
little tarragon vinegar may be added. 
This can be served with fish, or meat, 
poultry, or vegetables: anything, in 
fact, which requires a delicate sharp 
BAUCC. 

For a cheaper sauce, melt two ounces 
of butter in a pan, stir in a teaspoonful 
of flour, cook for a minute, then add 
Vinegar and Iemon-juice (half the 
above quantitics) and a little season- 
ing. Beat two eggs up with a little 
water, stir them into the sauce until 
well blended, then serve. 

A much safer way to avoid curdling 
is to make the sauce in cither of the 
foregoing ways, except that the lemon- 
juice is added off the fire. If the 
sauce is poured in the tureen, and the 
juice stirred into it, there is little or no 
fear of curdling. Very fresh eggs 
must be used, and the best fresh 
butter. 


Egg Sauce.—For a plain sauce, 
boil three eggs hard, cut the yolks and 
whites separately into small dice, and 
add them to halfa pint of Mre.rep 
Butter (using the liquor from the meat 
or fish with which it is to be served), 
with a little salt and pepper. If for 
fish, put in a drop or two of anchovy 
essence ; and some people like chopped 
parsley added. 

For a richer sauce, take half a pint 
of Creamy B&CHAMEL or good MELTED 
Butrer; boil the eggs, and rub the 
yolks through a sieve; add them to 
the sauce, and cut the whites into very 
small dice, or they may be omitted ; 
put in a teaspoonful of lemon-juice if 
for fish. 

Another way.—Use veal or other 
white stock instead of the béchamel, 
thicken with roux, then finish as 
above directed. 


Gooseberry Sauce.— Required: 
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a pint of young gooseberrics, with 
scasoning, &c., as below. ; 

Top and tail tho fruit, wash it well, 
and boil it in enough cold water to 
cover until soft ; thon press it through 
a hair sieve to keep back the seeds; 
put the pulp in a stew-pan with a bit of 
butter, a little moist sugar, just to take 
off the extreme acidity, and a finch 
each of grated nutmeg and ginger; 
stir to the boil, and if handy, put in a 
little spinach-juice : it Improves colour 
and flavour; failing that, use some 
vegetable colouring. 

Another way.—Prepare the pulp as 
above, then add to it about half its 
bulk of Metrep Burrer or any nice 
white sauce; finish off as directed. 
This is a less piquant sauce than the 
first, and is often preferred on that 
account. Bottled fruit, unsweetened, 
can be used for this. 


Horseradish Sauce (Brown), 
for hot roast or boiled beef. —Put a 
pint of stock made from roast beef 
bones on to boil, add a tablespoonful 
of grated horscradish, a pinch of salt, 
a teaspoonful of mustard, and a little 
lemon-juice; strain when well fla- 
voured, and thicken with a little roux 
very slightly ; it should be more hike a 
gravy in consistency. Boil up with a 
pinch of castor sugar, and serve, 

For a plain sauce, if for boiled beef, 
use the pot hquor, coloured brown, 
instead of stock. 

See also Corp Sauces. 


Lemon Sauce.— Required: a 
lemon and half a pint of MeEtren 
Burrer. Put the melted butter in a 
saucepan; peel the lemon, take away 
the white pith and the pips, cut the 
fruit into tiny dice, add to the sauce- 
pan, cover, and simmer for a short 
time. Serve with boiled fowls. 

Another way.—Use the strained 
juice of half a lemon ; it should be added 
tothe melted butter very gradually after 
it has been boiled and cooled a little. 
Re-heat, and put in a saltspoonful or 
more of grated lemon-rind and a little 
salt. For Lemon and Liver Sauce, the 
liver of the fowl should be boiled and 
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minced finely, and added with the cut 
lemon; or if the second method is 
adopted, it should be pounded and 
sieved after cooking, and put in before 
the lemon-juice and peel. 


Lobster Sauce.—First boil the 
shell of the lobster, with a few pepper- 
corns, a small bunch of herbs, and 
a slice of onion, in cold water for forty 
to fifty minutes ; strain, and boil down 
to three-quarters of a pint; add to it 
white ruux to thicken, or two ounces 
each of flour and butter, with a gill of 
boiling cream, a dash of cayenne 
pepper, a teaspoonful of anchovy 
essence, and the flesh of half a lobster 
cut in small dice shapes, Then put in 
some lobster butter or coral and a few 
drops of lemon-juice; do not boil 
again. Failing these, put in a drop or 
two of carmine. 

Another way.—This is economical, 
and may be made from tinned lobster 
of the best quality. Cut the fish up 
as above directed, and add it to some 
melted butter or fish stock mixed with 
an equal measure of boiling milk anda 
little roux. If lobster coral or butter 
can be added, this will be very good 


indecd—but littlo inferior to fresh 
lobster sauce. 
Some authoritics advise that the 


‘lobster be pounded, but this makes it 
stringy. It may be cut quite small, 
but it should not be pounded or 
shredded. 


Melted Butter.— See Burren. 


Mushroom Sauce (Brown).— 
Wash and peel some mushrooms of 
medium size, dry them in a cloth, then 
chop them as fincly as possible with a 
small shalot or a spring onion to half 
a pound; put them in a stew-pan, with 
a squcoze of lemon-juice or a few 
drops of white vinegar, a pinch of 
powdered herbs, a little salt and black 
pepper, and an ounce of butter; cook 
slowly to a pulp. Then add to it 
Brown Savce or thickened brown 
stock, nicely flavoured, by degrees; it 
should be quite thick: more like a purée 
than a sauce—the exact consistency is 
au matter of taste; then boil up and 
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skim. This is much nicer than a 
sauce made by simply adding chopped 
mushrooms to some ordinary sauce or 
gravy. Serve with steaks, cutlets, &. 


Mushroom Sauce (White).— 
Use button mushrooms; wash them in 
lemon-juice and water, and cook in 
butter as above, without browning in 
the least. Add to the purée (in place 
of the brown sauce) some good ME.rep 
Burrer, or BécuaMEL, or boiling milk 
thickened with roux, or any ordinary 
white sauce, according to the purpose 
for which it is required. For high- 
class dishes, B&cHAMEL or SurrRéME 
sauce, or boiling cream, is most suitable. 


Mustard Sauce (Brown).— 
To half a pint of plain brown stock 
(No, 2 will do, if coloured) add a tea- 
spoonful of French mustard and half 
a teaspoonful of English mustard, 
mixed smoothly with a little cold 
vinegar, French or good English ; put 
in a little roux or brown flour to 
thicken, boil up, and serve. This is 
suitable for serving with baked had- 
docks or other fish. 


Mustard Sauce (White).— 
To three-quarters of a pint of MEeLrep 
Berrer, or plain sauce made from fish 
stock and milk, add mustard as above ; 
omit the vincgar, and put in a table- 
spoonful of cream. 

A superior flavour may be given by 
boiling a bit of horse-radish in a little 
fish stock, and adding it, or by the 
addition of a few drops of horse-radish 
vinegar, 

Okra Sauce.—Required: a gill 
and a half of the liqucr from a tin of 
okra, the same measure of Brown 
Savce, a bunch of parsley, and a sprig 
of thyme and basil, a couple of 
shalots, seasoning to taste, a few 
drops of tarragon vinegar, and an 
ounce of butter. Cost of okra, about 
Is, per tin, 

Brown the shalots and herbs in 
the butter, add the okra liquor, and 
boil up; put in the sauce and season- 
ing, and skim well, then, after ten 
minutes’ boiling, strain for use, 
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This aaace, in either form, has the 
merit of novelty, and may be served 
with vegetables, meat, or fish. ‘Those 
tu whom the peculiar flavour of okra 
is agreeable will enjoy it with almost 
any dish. ‘The okra itself may be used 
for soup or salad (see INDEX). 


Olive Sauce.—First turn the 
olives (see VEGETABLES), blanch them by 
putting them in boiling water for five 
minutes, then in cold water for five to 
ten minutes; add from four to six 
ounces thus prepared to a pint of 
Brown Sacer (No, 2), with a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon-juice, and simmer for 
about twenty minutes, Add a gill of 
brown gravy or stock, and serve. 


Onion Sauce.—Required: one 
pound of onions, half a pint of milk, 
half a pint of the liquor from boiled 
meat or rabbit, two ounces of butter, 
two ounces of flour, salf and pepper. 
Cost, about dd. 

Peel the onions, boil them until 
tender, changing the watcr if they are 
old ; then chop them until very small. 
Make a sauce of the other ingredients 
(see Ware Satce, PLarx); add the 
onions, with seasoning, boil up, and 
serve very hot. 

Another way,—Instead of the sauce 
as above, usea pint of Me.LTep Butter, 
plain or medium. 


Onion Sauce, Richer.—Blanch 
the onions by putting them in cold 
water with a pinch of salt, and bring- 
ing them just to the boil; then rinse 
them in clean cold water and slice 
them thinly ; put half a pound intoa 
saucepan, with half a pint of milk and 
an ounce of butter; boil until soft, 
then pass all through a sieve, and 
return to the pan, with a tablespoonful 
cr two of cream and an ounce or 50 
of white roux; or, instead of cream 
and roux, add a gill of thick béchamel. 
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Sov nse.) 

Hf a very mild sauce is required, 
eae the onions, in addition ty 
dunching them. 


Orange Sauce.—Add half a 
pint of Orance Gravy to a gill of 
Brown Sacce; boil up, and gerve 
with pame. 


Oyster and Shrimp Sauce. 
—Required: half a pint of Brown 
Sauce, a gill of oyster liquor, six 
oysters, half «a gill of freshly-shelled 
shrimps, a teaspoonful of anchovy 
essence, and seasoning as below. Cost 
of oysters and shrimps, about 8d. 

Put the sauce in a pan, with the 
strained oyster liquor and the beards, 
first pounded with a strip of lemon- 
rind; add the anchovy, a few drops of 
lemon-juice, salt and cayenne to taste, 
a sprig of parsley, and a morsel of 
mace; buil for twenty minutes, then 
strain the sauce. Put it back in the 
pan with a tablespoonful of fish stock 
or good white stock, and the shrimps; 
cover for a few minutes, then add the 
oysters, cut in dice; cover again until 
heated through, but if it boils for a 
second only the oysters will become’ 
leathery. Serve hot with fish (see 
recipes), or with beef steaks. 


Oyster Sauce, Plain.—-lic- 
quired: twelve oysters, some WHITE 
Sauce, and seasoning as below. 

Beard the oysters, and put the 
beards in the strained oyster liquor, 
with a grate or two of nutmeg, a strip 
of lemon-rind, a pinch of cayenne, and 
a tea-spoonful of anchovy sauce ; add a 
table-spoonful of fish stock if for fish, 
or white stock or milk if for meat; boil 
for twenty minutes, then strain off the 
liquor, and add to it twice its measure 
of thick white sauce; put in more 
seasoning, if required, and a few drops 
of lemon-juice. Then hold the oysters 
(after cutting them in two or three 
pe) in a strainer over boiling water 
for a few scconds, and add them to the 
sauce. Do not boil again. (See Oys- 
TERS, TINNED.) 
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Oyster Sauce, Rich.—After 
simmering the beards of the oysters, 
with other ingredients as in the above 
recipe, strain the liquor, and add an 
equal measure of boiling cream and 
half the measure of thick béchamel; 
stir in a teaspoonful of white roux, and 
put in lomon-juice and a few drops of 
anch8vy essence. Cut up the oysters 
(if very small, use a dozen and a half, 
and divide them once only), steam them 
as above, add to the sauce, cover for a 
few seconds, then serve. 

Another way. —Mix the strained 
oyster liquor with an cqual measure of 
thick BEcHAMEL, and finish off as above 
directed. This is suitable for serving 
with turkey or other mcat, and the 
yolk of a raw egg is sometimes added ; 
no other thickening is necded. 


Parsley Sauce. — Required: 
parsley and MELTED Butter, colouring, 
and salt. 

Pick the parsley from the stalks, 
wash if in tepid water, then in cold 
water several times renewed ; squeeze 
itdry in the corner of a clean cloth, 
put if on a board,and chop it finely 
with a sharp knife; add a_ heaping 
tablespoonful to half a pint of melted 
butter, stir for a minute or two, but do 
not boil again. 

Some object to the flavour of the 
parsley when added raw, in which 
case scald it, by putting it in a bit of 
muslin (after picking and washing), 
and holding it for a second or two in 
fast boiling water with a pinch of salt 
in; then dip it in cold water, wring 
dry, and chop as above directed. 


Parsley Sauce, Rich.—Scald 
the parsley as above; after chopping, 
rub it through a hair sieve, and add a 
tublespoonful to half a pint of rich 
Menten Burrer, BécnuaAMEL, or other 
good white sauce; colour a pale green 
with spinach-juice or parsley-juice, or 
use the vegetable green colouring. 
(See page 83.) 


Parsley Sauce, with Chives. 
—Add to a pint of parsley sauce a 
tablespoonful of chopped chives or 
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young onions, first boiled until tender 
Serve with boiled meat. 


Périgueux Sance.—lRequircd: 
a pint of Brown Savce (No. 2), enough 
truffles, minced finely, to fill a quarter 
pint measure, a gill of good sherry or 
Madeira, and a dust of cayenne; herbs, 
&c., as below. 

Put the brown sauce ina pan; boil 
in it for « few minutes the following 
ingredicnts tied in muslin: a morsel 
of garlic the size of a pea,a bit of 
bay-leaf, thyme, parsley, and lemon- 
peel, and a minced shalot; then take 
out the herbs, squeezing them well; 
add the wine and truffles, boil for five 
or six minutes, then serve. 

Some authoritics recommend the 
addition of a bit of butter just before 
serving, to “ soften the flavour.” When 
fresh truffles are used, they must be 
scrubbed well and peeled, and cooked 
for a longer time in the sauce; and a 
teaspoonful of lean ham, grated, is 
sometimes added. (See TRUPFLEs, 
in VEGETABLES.) 


Poivrade Sauce.—Mince some 
carrot, onion, turnip, celery, and 
parsley, 2 good tablespoonful in all; 
crush half-a-dozen peppercorns ; add a 
bit of lean ham, and brown them in hot 
butter; then put in half a gill of French 
vinegar, and the same of white wine ; 
reduce a fourth, then stir in half a pint 
of Brown Savce and a lump of sugar, 
with a teaspoonful or more of mush- 
room ketchup. Boil slowly, and skim 
fora quarter of an hour, then strain for 
use. Claret is sometimes used for this, 
and lemon-juice instead of vinegar, or 
half of each. Cayenne is often added. 


Rice Sauce.—lut in a stew-pan 
an ounce of butter; pick and wash two 
ounces of the best Carolina rice; add 
it and a pint of milk, with a pinch of 
salt, half a dozen allspice berrics and 
white peppercorns, a bit of mace, and 
a slice or two of Spanish onion. Cook 
as gently as possible until the rice can 
be readily sieved, the onions and spices 
being first removed. Then return the 
rice to the pan, stir ina little more 
butter and half a gill of cream, with 
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more salt, if required; bring to the 
boil, and serve as a substitute for bread 
sauce with pork or poultry, (See also 
VecrranLes and Scrap Cooxkezry.) 
Cost, about 6d, 

If preferred, half stock (whitc) and 
half milk can be used for the rice; 
either way it is 4 cheap and good sauce, 
and the cream may be omitted for a 
very plain sauce. 

Bobert Sauce.—Fry a heaping 
tablespoonful of minced onions with a 
bay-leaf, some crushed peppercorns, a 
clove or two, and half a tomato; when 
a rich brown add a pint and a quarter 
of Brown Sauce; boil up, skim well, 
and simmor for ten minutes, then 
tammy or sicve the sauce; put it back 
in the pan, with a good teaspoonful of 
French mustard, a pinch of cayenne, 
and a teaspoonful of French vincguar ; 
re-heat, and serve. ‘This is a good sauce 
for pork. Flavoured vinegars are 
sometimes added to this, and an in- 
creased quantity of French vinegar, 
reduced by boiling before adding it, is 
preferred by some, 

Roe Sauce.-—Boil or fry the rocs 
of any fish: both hard and soft roes 
can be used; sieve them, and add a 
good seasoning of salt and pepper, a 
little mixed mustard, and flavoured 
vinegar, or French vinegar, brown or 
white ; stir two tablespoonfuls of the 
mixture thus prepared into a pint of 
plain Wurre Saucs or Me.rep Berrer, 
and serve with the fish from which the 
roes were taken ; or, if the rocs arc fricd, 
make a brown sauce, by thickening 
some fish stock with brown roux or 
browned flour, and flavouring with 
ketchup or store sauce. 

To heighten the flavour of this, a 
few drops of essence of shrimps, an- 
chovies, lobster, &c¢., will be found 
useful; or a small pat of sardine 
butter may be stirred in, or an an- 
chovy, boned and sieved. 


Schiller Sauce (German).— 
Mince two shalots, and brown them in 
one ounce of hot butter: add three 
ounces of preserved tamarinds, three gills 
of nice brown stock (No. 4 would do, or 





clear stock, as No. 6, 7, or 8), some salt, 
peppercorns, a clove or two, and some 
browning ; boil up and add a gill of 
claret, then stir in a tablespoonful of 
brown roux ; cook gently for a quarter 
of an hour, skim often, then strain, 
and serve hot with game, well hung 
mutton, venison, or beef. 

A good bunch of herbs should be 
fried with the shalots, or some herbs 
in fine powder may be put in the sauce. 

Sauce a la Boston.— Required : 
one pint of Brown Savce, onc table- 
spoonful of smoked ham or tongue, 
grated, four ounces each of tomatoes 
and Spanish onions, a teaspoonful 
each of French mustard, anchovy 
essence, and pepper watcr, scasoning, 
and butter. 

Make the butter hot, slice and fry 
the onions a rich brown ; break up the 
tomatocs, add them with all the rest 
of the ingredicnts (ham excepted) ; 
cook until soft, skimming often, then 
add the ham, and rub all through a 
sicve after a minute's further boiling ; 
re-heat, season to taste, and put in a 
few drops of carmine and Jemon-juice. 

This is a good sauce for grilled 
meat, game, or fish, and for made 
dishes of every description. 

Sauce a la Calypso. — Re- 
quired: four ounces of ripe black 
cherries, one ounce of sugar, three gills 
of Brown Savcr, one gill of claret, one 
tablespoonful of tomato pulp, salt, 
cayenne, and a squeeze of lemon-juice. 

Pound the cherries, sugar, and 
tomatoes ; add all the rest, except the 
lemon-juice and cayenne; boil gently 
for half an hour, rub through a hair 
sieve, then re-heat and scason, put in 
a few drops of carmine, and serve with 
any game or dark meat. 

Good stock from game, thickened 
with roux, can be used instead of 
brown sauce, 


Sauce a la Cardinal.—Re- 
quircd: a gill of fish stock (No. 13), 
a gill of cream, half a pint of Creamy 
BécHameL, a teaspoonful of arrowroot, 
a pinch of cayenne and salt, and a pat 


of Louster Burrer, Cost, about 1s. 3d. 
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Mix the arrowroot with the fish 
stock (cold), add the cream and sauce, 
and stir to the boil; off the fire, put in 
the lobster butter and seasoning, witn 
a few drops of lemon-juice. Do not 
boil again, but let it stand a minute. 
There should be enough butter to give 
& rich colour and flavour. 

This is a very rich and delicious 
sauce; it may be served with whiting, 
brill, or turbot. (See recipes; also 
ScaLLoreD Fis A LA CARDINAL.) 


Sauce a la Drusille.—Make a 
strong stock from the bones of any 
white fish, in the proportion of a pound 
to.a pint of watcr; after straining, 
boil it down to a gill, and mix it with 
a gill of cream; bring to the boil, then 
thicken with half an ounce of arrow- 
root, and stir in an ounce of butter, 
Put in a saucepan a gill of white wine, 
with some parsley stalks, a sprig of 
thyme and chervil, and a few fresh 
leaves of tarragon ; boil until reduced 
to half the quantity, strain, and add 
to the sauce, with seasoning to taste— 
salt, pepper, a pinch of cayenne, and 
a few drops of tarragon vinegar, 


Sauce a l’'Impératrice.—kc- 
quired: a pint of creamy BEcHAMEL, 
a gill of white wine, a gill of strong 
fish stock (made by boiling down a 
pint of No. 13 to a gill), two eggs, a 
small tin of preserved mushrooms, one 
ounce of arrowroot. Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Put the mushroom liquor on to boil ; 
when reduced to a gill or less, add the 
wine, and boil for a few minutes; add 
the arrowroot, and the mushrooms cut 
the size of a pea, then stir in the 
béchamel, and bring to the boil again. 
Boil the eggs hard, sieve the yolks, 
add them to the sauce off the fire, with 
a squeeze of Jemon-juice, and if re- 
quired, a pinch of salt. The whites 
of the eggs are not used. 

Another way.—Add the yolk of a 
raw egg, in addition to the other in- 


eredicnts, This is a very excellent 
sauce for white fish of all sorts. (Sce 
rocipes. ) 


Sauce ala Juliette.— Mix a pint 
of Sauce Surrémr, or VELovutTs£, with 


a teaspoonful each of lemon-juice, 
tarragon vinegar, and tho liver of a 
boiled fowl rubbed through a sieve: 
add a teaspoonful of chervil, blanched 
and chopped, and half the measuro of 
shredded tarragon; re-heat, but do not 
boil again. 

Serve with boiled chicken, veal, sweet- 
breads, &c. Except for chicken, no 
liver is required. Cost, about 1s. 3d. 


Sauce a la Matelote. — Re- 
quired: half a pint of Brown Sauce, 
or brown stock thickened with roux, a 
tablespoonful of chopped onions, a 
bunch of herbs, some mushrooms, 
chopped, about the same quantity as 
the onions, a few cloves and allspice 
berries, salt, black peppercorns, half a 
glass of any red wine, a little lemon- 
juice and anchovy essence, a gill of 
fish stock from bones, or the lhquor 
from boiled fish, salt to taste. 

Make some butter hot, an ounce or 
more, fry in it the herbs, onions, and 
mushrooms; add the fish stock and 
brown sauce, with the spices; boil up 
for a few minutes, then sieve it; return 
to the saucepan, with the wine, lemon- 
juice, and anchovy essence, bring to 
the boil again, season, and lay in the 
fish. This is the foundation for rich 
fish stews. There are many ways of 
making it; the foregoing is suitable 
for cels and various other fish. Some- 
times button mushrooms and onions 
are separately fried, and added; and 
wine is used in much greater propor- 
tion: claret or port, equal in measure 
to the stock, or equal measures of red 
Wine, brown sauce, and good fish stock 
being the proportions frequently used. 
If mushrooms are not at hand, good 
ketchup must be used, or tinned mush- 
rooms will do; mushroom powder will 
also serve, but the flavour of mush- 
rooms is almost indispensable to a good 
matelote sauce. 


Sauce de Madére.—Aix ono 
gill of Madeira with three gills of 
Brown Sauce; add a few drops of 
cayenne vinegar, a pinch of salt and 
sugar, and a tablespoonful or two of 
clear brown stock or gravy; boil up 
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and skim, and serve hot. Cost, about 
1s. 6d. 

Good sherry can be substituted, and 
is almost as good. Half an ounce of 
glazo improves the sauce. 


Sauce de Menthe,.— Required : 
two gills of brown stock, made from 
mutton bones (it should be of good 
flavour and free from fat), a tuble- 
spoonful of finely chopped mint, a 
teaspoonful of brown sugar, three or 
four lumps of sugar, a tablespoonful 
of French vinegar, the same measure 
of light wine, half a lemon, rind and 
juice, and some roux. 

Mix the mint and brown sugar ; 
rasp the Iemon with the loaf sugar 
until the yellow part of the rind is 
absorbed ; add to the rest, and pound 
ina mortar, putting in the vinegar 
by degrees, also the juice of the Iemon 
strained, then the stock; cover, and 
leave for a few hours for the favours 
to blend. Then put all in a small 
saucepan and bring very gently to the 
boil; much of the excellence of the 
sauce depends upon this; add cnough 
brown roux to bring to the consistence 
of good creum, with salt and pepper 
to taste. Serve hot with lamb or 
mutton, This will commend itself 
to people who enjoy a mint flavour, 
but find ordinary mint sauce too sharp. 
As in mint sauce, the exact proportions 
of sugar and vinegar can be deter- 
mined only by individual tastes. 


Sauce for Salmis.—Required : 
a pint of Brown Sauce, a gillof Fumer 
o¥ GamME (see GAME), 4 glass of 
Madeira, a shredded shalot, two ounces 
of mushrooms, a bunch of herbs, 
seasoning, and butter, 

Melt the butter, fry the herbs, 
shalot, and chopped mushrooms a rich 
brown; adda little orange-juice and a 
tablespoonful or two of brown stock ; 
boil gently for ten minutes, then add 
the brown sauce, fumet of game, and 
seasoning of salt, black pepper, and 
cayenne; boil and skim as long as 
necessary, put in the winc,and when hot, 
strain into a saucepan. It is then ready 
for any kind of game. (See recipes.) 
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Another way.—Put in a glass of port 
instead of Madcira, or claret if pre- 
ferred, with a teaspoonful of red 
currant jelly and the same of tomato 
catsup. The other ingredients are the 
sume as above. 

Another way.—Mix together a gill 
of brown stock (No. 5), a gill of brown 
sauce, and half a glass of claret, with 
a teaspoonful of orange-juice. Add a 
few olives, turned and blanched (see 
O1ivE Savce), boil for twenty minutes 
very gently, season to taste, and serve. 


Sauce for Salmon.—This is 
particularly good with grilled salmon. 
Mix a tablespoonful cach of tomato con- 
serve, fish stock, Brown Sauce, sherry, 
and tarragon vinegar ; add a teaspoon- 
ful each of essence of anchovies and 
French mustard, with a little salt, boil 
up, and serve. 

Sauce Herbacé.—Lequired: a 
pint of Merrep Burrer, a saltspoontul 
cach of chopped fennel (or parsley), 
thyine, and bay-leaf, with a good pinch 
of basil and marjoram, 

Put the herbs in the sauce, and 
simmer for a few minutes; then add a 
few drops of tarragon vinegar and a 
sprinkling of chopped tarragon, with a 
little cayenne vinegar, and salt to 
taste. <A pinch of celery salt can be 
put in with advantage. If dried herbs 
are used, the quantitics must be in 
proportion to their strength; they 
should be boiled in a small quantity of 
stock to extract the flavour, and the 
strained liquor from them be added to 
the melted butter, witha little chopped 
Sresh herb or cooked green vegetable 
(spinach, lcttuce, cress, cclery tops, 
beet leaves, &¢., may all be thus 
employed), and scasoning to taste. 

Sauce Herbacé au Parme- 
san.—icquired: half a pint of stock 
made from salmon bones, a gill of 
white wine, a gill of cream, seasoning, 
roux, and grated Parmesan, with a 
little herbal vinegar to flavour. 

Boil the stock and wine down to half 
a pint; add the cream and roux to 
bring it to the consistence of good 

cream; add a tablespoonful of Parme- 
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san, with a teaspoonful of chopped 
chervil and half as much tarragon, 
just before serving. This is excellent 
with salmon, grilled, fried, or baked. 


Sauce Italienne (Brown).— 
Mix a pint of Brown Sauce, a gill of 
brown stock, and a gill of light wine, 
and bring to the boil. Put in a sance- 
pan & tablespoonful of chopped onions 
or shalots, with twice the measure of 
chopped mushrooms, a bunch of herbs, 
and an ounce of butter; fry for ten or 
twelve minutes, keeping them deli- 
cately coloured ; add the contents of 
the first pan, boil and skim for about 
ten minutes, then season to taste; take 
out the herbs, and put in a teaspoonful 
or more of finely chopped parsley, 
with a few drops of herbal vinegar. 
If no fresh mushrooms are handy, use 
tinned oncs, 


Sauce Italienne (White).— 
Cook the mushrooms, &ec., in butter 
without browning (button mushrooms 
are required for this), then add the 
wine, and boil for a few minutes ; then 
stir in a pint of creamy Bicnamet, boil 
gently, and skim well; season to taste, 
and add a little parsley last thing. 

If tinncd mushrooms are used, boil 
down the liquor until well reduced, 
and add to the sauce. <A few drops of 
essence of nutmeg or a pinch of 
ground mace improves it; parsley 
stalks cooked in the butter will give a 
good flavour, the leaves to be reserved 
for chopping. 


Sauce Jaune.—Required: half 
a pint of creamy Brecuame, the yolks 
of two eggs, half a glass of light wine, 
a tablespoonful of orange - juice, 
cayenne, a pinch of celery salt and 
ground mace, a saltspoonful of French 
mustard, and colouring. 

Put the wine, musturd, and orange- 
juice in a stew-pan, and bring to tho 
boil. Inanother pan mix the béchamel 
and the yolks of the eggs, first well 
beaten; stir in a dbain-marie until at 
boiling point, then take both pans from 
the fire, and let the contents cool a 
little; add the wine, &c., very gra- 
dually, to the sauce and eggs, mixing 
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well; re-heat in the bain-marie, and 
serve hot. The colouring should be 
stirred in last, sufficient to give a rich 
yellow tinge. 

This may be served with boiled 
fowls, rabbits, or veal, or with fish; it 
is a very excellent sauce, but needs 
careful manipulation. It may be made 
with melted butter or white sauce, if 
cost is an object; or half béchamel 
and half milk may be uscd. 


Sauce Jubilaire.—Mix in a 
saucepan a gill cach of stock (No. 6 
or 7), Brown Satcce (No. 2), good 
sheairy, and mushroom liquor; add 
half an ounce of glaze, a tablespoon- 
ful of Fumer or Game, and the 
kame measure of minced olives, first 
blanched : siminer and skim for a few 
minutes, add a squeeze of lemon-juice, 
and serve with game. 


Sauce Maitre dHétel.— 
Required : three-quarters of a pint of 
any good white sauce, BECHAMEL, 
Virovrk, &c., two ounces of butter, the 
juice of half alemon, a pinch of soluble 
cayenne, and a tablespoontful of parsley, 
finely chopped. Cost, about 1s, 

Muke the sauce hot; stir in the 
butter, a little at a time, off the fire, 
also the other ingredients, and serve at 
once, with calf's head or any white 
meat, or with fish. Jn the latter case 
the foundation should be a white sauce 
or melted butter, made from fish stock ; 
cr, fish bones may be boiled down to a 
strong stock, which can be added to the 
héchamel or other sance used. (See also 
Maitre p’Hore, beurrer, page 111.) 


Sauce, Mandarins’.— Mince a 
capsicum, put it in a saucepan, with 
the seeds, a tablespoonful of castor 
sugar, a gill of claret. half a gill of 
mushroom ketchup, and the juice of a 
lime; put in a good pinch of salt and 
a teaspoonful each of brown roux and 
extract of meat. Bring gently to the 
boil, then put on the lid of the pan, 
and leave the sauce to blend for a 
quarter of an hour; re-heat the sauce 
with a drop or two of cayenne vinegar 
or cayenne pepper to suit the palate, 
and serve with game of any sort, 
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first straining it from the seeds. This 
may also be served cold. 


Sauce, Piquant. (Sec Carer 
Sauce, Brown.)—Make a pint of 
sauce as given in that recipe, and add 
to it a good tablespoonful of chopped 
French gherkins, with their vinegar, 
a teaspoonful cach of orange-juice 
and tamarind chutney, and twice that 
measure of sweet mango chutney. 

Another way.—Add to the caper 
sauce a tablespoonful of tarragon 
vinegar, the same of cucumber vinegar, 
and «a teaspoonful of hot pickles, cut 
up very small, 

Another way.—This is mild. Puta 
pint of Brown Savce in a saucepan, 
with a tablespoonful of walnut ketchup, 
and half that measure of pickied 
walnuts, with a teaspoonful of onion 
vinegar, 

Another way.—Instead of walnut 
ketchup and walnuts, use mushroom 
ketchup and pickled mushrooms, with 
a little of their vinegar. 

Another way.—This is commonly 
called piekle sauce, and isuseful for grilled 
meats, gamo, or fish of the rich kind, 
as cels, salmon, mackerel, and the like. 
To make it, mince a good tablespoonful 
of that favourite pickle known as 
picealilli: mix with it a tablespoonful 
of brown sauce and the same measuro 
of stock, or the gravy of a joint. Stir 
altogether in a saucepan until quite 
hot, and serve. This is appetising, 
and is gencrally liked, 


Sauce, Soubise. — Required : 
half a pound of onions, a gill of ercam, 
a pill of white stock from yeal or 
chicken bones, halfa pint of Turek 
BEcuaMet, salt, and peppercorns, about 
half a dozen. Cost, about 10d. 

Blanch the onions as in Onion 
Savce, slice them, and boil them in 
the stock until nearly donc; then add 
the béchamel, and cook until tender; 
sieve the sauce, and re-heat it with the 
cream, add seasoning to taste, and serve. 

Another way.—Boil the onions (after 
blanching) in water until they can be 
sieved, then add thom to half a pint of 
Creamy BEcuaMeEL, 


Sauce Supréme.—Requircd: a 
strong white stock, as for béchamel, 
but flavoured with only half the quan- 
tity of vegetables therein given. Boil 
it down until reduced to a fourth—a 

uart to half a pint—with two ounces 
of button mushrooms, most carefully 
washed and cut up small. Mix with 
this, after straining, half a pint of 
good cream, first brought to the boil, 
and thicken with white roux ; it should 
resemble ercamy bechamel; boil and 
skim for ten minutes more, and at the 
instant of serving add half a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon-juice. 

This, as its name implics, 1s the 
créme de la créme of sauces, although it 
is quite common to meet with a plain 
white sauce benring the same title. It 
is expensive and rich, and only needed 
for high-class dishcs, such as delicate 
entrées of chicken, sweetbread, &c. It 

lends itsclf readily to decorative pur- 
poses, and when well made is delicious ; 
but strong stock and good cream are 
essential, and although some cooks 
make it by adding a gill of cream to 
three gills of stock, others use more 
cream than stock; hence there aro 
various ways of making it, but the 
proportions above given, half cream 
and half stock, will be found rich 
enough for any purpose, and when a 
cheaper sauce is required it will be 
better to select some other kind than 
to attempt to rob sauce supréme of its 
characteristic richness. 

Sauce Velouté.—Put some white 
stock (as No. 9) on to boil until 
reduced to three-fourths the quintity; 
a few pieces of fresh vegetables should 
be added to freshen the flavour: then 
strain, and when cold, skim, and for a 
quart of sance put a pint anda half of 
stock to half a pint of boiling ercam ; 
boil it up with white roux—it should be 
as thick as very good cream—and just 
before serving put ina teaspoonful of 
lemon-j uice. Make this the same con- 
sistence as creamy béchamel, unless 
required thick, then it can be reduced 
by boiling, but never put the cream in 
until ready to serve. This sauce should 
be velvety. 
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Sauce Verte.—(Sce Savce Her- 
BACE.)—Make tho sauce in the same 
way, adding green colouring last 
thing ; or make a purée of the herbs, 
the kinds being varied according to 
taste, and pass them through a sieve ; 
then add them, with the colouring, to 
the sauce; any white sauce may be 
used as a basis, and in addition to the 
herbal flavour, there should be a 
pleasant acidity ; any of the flavoured 
vinegars (sce recipes) can be used for 
the purpose; lemon-juice and white 
wine are also employed. 

Serve with white meats which re- 
quire zest or piquancy. (See also 
GREEN Butter, in GARNISHES), 


Sauce Volaille.—Required: a 
tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, the 
same of lemon-juice, French vinegar, 
and white wine, a gill of white stock, 
from the bones of a fowl (see No. 9 for 
the method of making it), seasoning, 
cream, and herbs as under. Cost 
about 9d. 

Boil a pint of stock as above down 
toa pill; put the wine, vinegar, &c., 
in a stew-pan to reduce one-half; mix 
them with the stock, and boil up, then 
add a gill of hot cream (off the firc), 
previously boiled up with a teaspoonful 
of white roux. Put in a dash of 
cayenne, salt to taste, and a teaspoonful 
of parsley, tarragon, and chervil, 
blanched and chopped finely. Serve 
with chicken, veal, &c. 


Shrimp Sauce.—I!"or a plain 
sance, add a gill of picked shrimps to 
three gills of Mrvrep Burren or plain 
Wirre Sacer ; season to taste, and put 
in a few drops of anchovy essence or 
shrimp essence, and a saltspoontul of 
lemon-juice, with a pinch of salt. 

Another way.—Boil the shells of the 
shrimps with any fish bones that are 
handy (see Stock No. 15); add a gill 
of good Menten Burrer or creamy 
Bécuamen tothe samo measure of stock, 
then put in tho shrimps as above, with 
w little lemon-juice, cayenne, and 
anchovy essence; no salt is required. 
If melted butter is used, stir in a 
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tablespoonful of hot cream last thing. 
This is richer than the first recipe. 
Serve with whito fish of any kind, 
(See recipes.) 

Another way.—Shrimp paste or 
shrimps potted in butter may be used, 
together with a few drops of colouring, 
and a little essence of shrimps or 
lobster. 

Prawn Sacce, from tinned prawns, 
may be made by adding melted butter, 
&c., as in the first recipe above. 


Tammy, Use of.— (See page 83.) 


Tartare Sauce.—/A new Ameri- 
can recipe.}] — Required: one table- 
spoonful of white wine vinegar, half 
the quantity of lemon-juice, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, a grain of cayenne, a 
pinch of grated lemon- peel, a teaspoon- 
ful cach of Worcester sauce and mush- 
room ketchup, a quarter teaspoonful of 
French mustard, two ounces of butter, 
and half a glass of light wine. 

Put all the ingredients in a basin, 
and sct it over boiling water until the 
contents are heated. Put the butter 
in another vesscl, and make it hot in 
the same way ; remove the basins, and 
stir the butter by degrees to the other 
ingredients, incorporating them well ; 
keep the basin in the water while mix- 
ing (as the sauce must not be aguin 
heated), and as soon as ready, serve 
with mackerel, salmon, cels, &c., or 
with any fish except delicate white. 
After melting the butter, skim it, and 
pour it off gently from the sediment. 


Tomato and Chestnut Sauce. 
—Required: a gill cach of white 
wine, White stock, from veal or chicken 
bones (see No. 9), chestnuts, sieved, and 
tomato pulp. Cost, about 9d. 

Pass ripe tomatoes through a hair 
sieve, and boil some chestnuts: peel 
and sieve them; add the purée to the 
tomatoes, and mix the wine and stock 
in very gradually. Put the whole in 
saucepan, and stir to the boil; adda 
teaspoonful of corn-flour mixed with 
milk, salt, and white pepper, a grate of 
nutmeg, and a pinch of white sugar; 
boil for a minute or two, then add a 
little carmine colouring, 
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very nice sauce for veul, 
a, fowls, rita a It may be 
im veveral ways: by using cream 
inatend of stock, or béchamel, or thick 
‘white sauce can be used, then no 
arrowroot or corn-flour is needed: the 
wine can be reduced or omitted if a 
little lemon-juice be added. 


Tomato and Curry Sauce.— 
(See recipo for Curny Saucer): add to 
half a pint a gill of tomato pulp or con- 
serve, with a tablespoonful of tomato 
vinegar and a teaspoonful of mango 
chutney. Serve with meat or fish, hot 
or cold. 


mato chutney may be a | : 
porate Canine y mins” we ded: 16 : other sauces, For masking vegetables, 


curry aiuce by way of flavour: but the 
above is recommended as a good 
mild sauce, the curry flavour being 
modited by the tomatocs. 


Tomato Sauce, Brown. ii. 
quipsd: one onion, one pound of ripe 
tomate s, one ounce of butter, a gill of 
Buows Savcce, a gill of stock (No. 4), 4 
slice ur two of carrot, a pinch of castor 
puyar, salt, and cayenne, and a salt. 


spoonful of miynenette pepper. Cost, 
about Ps, 
Melt uh butter, add the sliced 


onion and carrot; brown well, then 
add the tumutoes broken up, with the 
stock and seasoning: boil until the 


the pan with the brown sauce; give a 
boil up, season to taste with more salt: 
a squeeze of lemon-juice is an improve- 
ment. Add a few drops of carmine, 


For a cheaper sauce, use ao plamer 


sauce, and 
adda 


stock, omit the brown 
thicken with browned flour; 
little colouring. 

Tomato Sauce for White 
Meat.— Required: ingredients as 
above, substituting white stock for 
brown, and white sauce (béchamel or 
plain white sauce) for brown sauce. 

Melt the butter, cook the vegetables 
in it without browning, add the stock, 
and proceed as above directed. For a 
plain sauce, the meat liquor will do, if 
for serving with plainly-boiled meat ; 
but for rabbit, fowl, &¢., good white 
stock, as No. 9, is required. 
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Another way.—Cook the tomatoes in 
butter until they can be sieved, then 
add an equal measure of good Merep 
Burrer. 


White Sauce, Plain. — Re. 
quired: two ounces each of flour and 
butter, a pint und a quarter of milk, a 
pinch of salt and pepper, and a grate 
of nutmeg. : 

Melt the butter, add the flour, and 
cook well, then the milk gradually ; 
stir to the boil, cook for a few minutes, 
season, and serve. Suitable for arti- 
chokes, cauliflower, celery, vegetable 
marrows, &c., and furms the basis of 


> make it thicker by reducing the milk 


~—- 


toa pint. A bay-leaf boiled in it is an 
Luprovement. 


White Sauce, Richer.— Make 


‘as above. using ao gill of cream in 
place of a gill of the milk, and stir in 


an ounce more butter last thing, with 


- adrop or two of any herbal vinegar or 


} Jemon-juice. 


This is useful for vege- 


| tables, tish, &e., and furnishes a basis 


for other sauces, as onion, celery, or 
fish sauces, 


White Sauces, Rich, Salt in. 


_ —In the making of all good sauces for 


whole can be sieved, then return it to | which white stock is 


required salt 
must be added with caution, because, 
owing to the boiling down of the stock 
to a third or fourth its original quan- 
tity, a concentration of all the materials 
used in making it ix obtained ; there- 
fore, when complete, the sauce will 
probably be quite salt cnough ; in any 
case, seasoning must be put ino in 
minute quantities at first and at the 
end of the operation. 


Wines for Gravies and 
Sauces.-— (See page 84.) 


Yacht Sauce a la Monica.— 
Required : half a pint of milk, a table- 
spoonful of grated ham, tongue, or beef 
(smoked), a teaspoonful cach of curry- 
paste and rice-flour, a saltspoonful of 
saffron-powder, a green capsicum cut 
small, 4 large onion chopped, sult and 
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cayenne to taste, a tablespoonful of 
lime-juice, and half a gill of cream. 
Cest, about 8d. 

Mix the curry-paste, rice, and 
saffron with the milk, put in a pan 
with the ham, onion, and capsicum, 
boil until soft, then rub through #& 
sicve. Put back in the pan, with 
seasoning to taste, the cream and 
lemon-juice, and a little more hot 
milk to make up the quantity. Serve 
with any kind of cooked vegetables or 
fish ; or re-heat cold fish in the sauce, 
which is very appctising. 


Yacht Sauce a la Norah.— 
Required: a pint of brown stock, as 
No. 4, a tablespoonful of brown roux, 
the same measure of Worcester or 
other good sauce, mushroom ketchup, 
and lime- or lemon-juice, an ounce or 
two of grated ham, and a Spanish 
onion of medium size, salt and pepper 
to taste, and a teaspoonful of soy. 

Make a little butter hot, shee the 
onion and fry it brown, add all the 
other ingredients, and boil until the 
onion is pulpy ; then sieve the sauce, re- 
boil it, and use it for re-heating cold 
fish, game, or meat. It is a good 
sauce for serving with smoked salmon, 
dried haddock, &c¢., or with cels. 


Zouave Sauce.— Required : half 
pound of onions, half a pint of 
tomato purée, half a pint of Brown 
Savce, atablespoonful each of tarragon 
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vinegar, chilli vinegar, and French 
vinegar, and seasonings as under. 

Mince the onions, fry them lightly 
in hot fat, drain them, and lay them 
in a clean stew-pan, with the tomato 
purée, brown sauce, and vinegar; 
bring to the boil, and skim so long as 
the fat is thrown up; then add salt to 
taste, a little French mustard, and 
enough “ Tabasco pepper sauce ” (sold 
in bottles) to suit the palate. If pro- 
perly made, this is a sauce of good 
flavour, and will be sure to please any 
whose tastes are ‘somewhat Indian.” 
Next stir in a tablespoonful of Oriental 
chutney (sce Store Sauces) andthe same 
measure of sultana raisins, picked and 
cut into quarters, Simmer until the 
onions and raisins are tender, adding a 
little brown stock (common bone stock 
will do) from time to time, to prevent 
the sauce becoming too thick. Finally, 
lay in any white meat previously 
couked—we may instance calf's head, 
feet, veal, rabbit, and tripe; put the 
cover on, and leave the pan near the 
fire (but take care that the sauce is 
below boiling point) for twenty minutes 
or so ; and after dishing the meat give 
the sauce a boil up. For the tomato 
purée, if fresh tomatocs are not handy, 
use canned ones, rubbing them through 
a sieve; or the bottled pulp or conserve 
is still better. Spanish onions are best 
for this. English ones, if used, must 
be scalded, or the quantity may be re- 
duced a little. 


COLD (SAVOURY) SAUCES. 
(See also Satap Dxressinas, in Saxaps.) 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


_ With the increasing number of cold dishes there follows naturally an 
Increased demand for cold sauces ; likewise, as adjuncts to hot meats, iced 
sauces are just now regarded as the proper thing, though this may be but a 
flecting fashion. In the following recipes a suitable accompaniment to almost 
any dish may be readily found ; while from each one detailed, others may be 
as readily evolved ; for the food adjuncts of tho present day, in the shape 
of relishes and condiments, afford ample scope for variety of flavour. 

In addition to the following sauces, it will be noticed that many of the 
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so-called hot ones are equally palatable when cold ; and such are indicated 
under their respective headings. 

With special reference to the iced sauces, we would point out that 
almost any cold sauce may be iced, if sufficiently rich; it is. of course, 
obvious that some kinds could not be frozen successfully. A dish with an 
iced sauce would, however, be out of place in a meal other than one of 
all-round exeellence, and to serve a common sauco in an iced condition 
would be courting ridicule. ~ 

In the matter of simply cooling a sauce, many ways are open; a simple, 
but effectual one is to soak a cloth in cold water, and wrap it round the 
vessel, renewing the operation as the cloth dries; or, the sauce-boat may 
be sot ina bowl of cold water with a lump of salt in; or better still, ina 
basin of rough ice and salt, or ina ind belrrine 

We would add,in conelusion, that be the method what it may, let a 
cold sauce really be cold, in the strict sense of the word; and from the homely 
pat of butter (long regarded as a suitable concomitant) to the most 
elaborate sauce of the iecd variety which may be served with hot meat, 
whenever it is put on the dish by way of garnish, serve the dish the instant 
after the addition. For the method of freezing iced sauces the reader is 
referred to the chapter on IcEs, 


~ 


Bretonne Sauce.— Required: | hot, then to sct aside in a cool place 


a gill of French vinegar, a teaspoonful 
of castor sugar, the same of French 
mustard, a saltspoonful of English 
mustard, a tablespoonful of grated 
horse-radish, a few drops of onion 
vinegar and tarragon vinegar, and the 
grated rind of a quarter of a lemon. 
Cost, about 5d. 

Mix the horse-radish with the 
mustard and sugar, add the lemon- 
rind, then the vinegars gradually, 
mixing well, This may be bottled; 
it 1s an appetising sauce for cold meat 
or fish. 


Burette Sauce.—Required: a 
tablespoonful of soluble cayenne 
pepper, the same measure of salt, a 
dessertspoonful of castor sugar, a glass 
of port, the strained juice and grated 
rind of a large lemon, a tablespoonful 
each of mushroom juice and Harvey 
sauce. Cost, about 7d. 

Mix the dry matcrials thoroughly ; 
add all the liqnid ingredients, cover, 
and leave for a few hours. Serve with 
cold meat. This is a very piquant 
sauce, and will not suit ordinary 
palates. It is an improvement to set 
the vessel containing the ingredients 
in boiling water until the contents are 


until wanted. 

A small quantity of the above will 
give zest to many other sauces, and 
may be added to gravy for devilled 
meats, &c. 


Chaudfroid Sauce, Brown.— 
Required : a gill of strong aspic jelly, 
half an ounce of glaze, a gillof Brown 
Sauck, a tablespoonful each of sherry 
(or Madeira) and tomato conserve, or 
the pulp ofa ripe tomato. 

Put the ingredients in a saucepan 
(the glaze being first cut up small), 
stir to the boil, then skim, and simmer 
until the sance is reduced by a third ; 
set aside, and use when cool for 
masking (see EnrreEs), after tammying 
in the usual way. 

There are many ways of making the 
above, so far as the flavourings are 
concerned ; the basis, however, must 
be a rich gelatinous sauce that will 
stiffen as it cvols; for instance, sup- 
posing no aspic jelly (or not sufficient), 
some good clear stock, stiffened with 
gelatine, and flavoured, could be sub- 
stituted; or supposing no brown 
sauce, a little mure tomato conserve 
and glaze, with a small quantity of 
brown stock or gravy, thickened with 
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roux in the usual way, must be used. 
Then the weather must be taken into 
consideration, and the nature of the 
dish. If for masking cutlets or other 
dishes, the chaudfroid necd not be so 
thick as when used for lining a mould 
for dishes which have to be turncd 
out. 


Chaudfroid Sauce, White.— 
Required: half a pint of Tuck 
BEécHAMEL, half a pint of strong aspic. 
This must be very pale (ace GARNISHES), 
and half a gill of cream. 

Put altogether in a saucepan, boil 
and skim until reduced nearly « third, 
tammy, and put aside until cool. 

Another way.—If wanted very 
white, use a gill of thick cream and a 
gill of sauce supréme, in place of the 
béchamel above. If not thick cnough 
for any particular purpose, reduce it 
by further boiling; or add a little 
isinglass or gelatine dissolved in cnough 
milk to cover it, but take care to boil 
up and tammy after such an addition ; 
if simply stirred in, the mixing would 
be incomplete. (See remarks on Brown 
Ciaubrromp, above. ) 

For green or pink chaudfroid, it is 
only necessary to add a little of the 
usual colourings; for yellow, some 
paste or liquid colouring can be used; 
or for some dishes the yolk of an egg 
or two, beaten in off the fire after the 
sauce has boiled, will give the required 
tinge. 

These sauces are suitable for masking 
purposes generally, i.¢., for soles and 
other white fish, salmon, lobster, and 
chicken, turkeys, and white meats of 
all sorts. 


Cream, Anchovy. — Required: 
three anchovies, an egg, a gill each of 
cream and aspic jelly, two tablespoon- 
fuls of salad oil, cayenne, nutmeg, 
colouring, and lemon-juice. 

Boil the egg hard, put the yolk ina 
basin; wash, bone, and pound the 
anchovies with the egy, scasoning as 
above, and the oil; stir in tho aspic, 
cool but liquid, and the colouring ; rub 
all through a sieve, and mix with the 
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cream, first stiffly whipped; then set 
by to cool. Add the lemon-juice just 
before serving. 


Cream, Aspic.— Required: a 
gill of whipped cream, a gill of aspic, 
a little cayenne, flavoured vinegar, and 
chopped fresh herbs to taste. 

Mix the covl aspic, just liquid, with 
the scasoning, &c., and add carefully 
to the cream. 

This is used chiefly for garnishing 
cold dishes. If for fish, use fish aspic, 
for poultry, pale aspic; and for dark 
meats, brown aspic. (Sce GARNISHES). 


Cream, Chervil. — Required: 
equal parts of cream, aspic, and Bé- 
CHAMEL or Satce SupREME: add toa 
gill of each a good pinch of salt, a table- 
spoonful of chopped chervil. and a few 
drops of white vinegar and lemon- 
juice, with a suspicion of fresh thyme, 
tinely chopped, if obtainable. 

Blend the ingredients thoroughly, 
and serve with chicken or veal. Cut 
lemon should be handed with it. 


Cream, Crayfish. — Required : 
a third of a pint of cream, the same 
measure of rich MELTED Berrer made 
from fish stock, a few drops of car- 
mine, and a large tablespoonful of 
Cray-Fish Buirer; oruse “ Krebs 
butter,” sold in tins: a very good 
preparation. 

Whip the cream stiffly, stir the 
cray-fish butter into the melted butter, 
add a little colouring, and mix alto- 
gether. Serve with cold fish of the 
white class. 

Cream, Lobster. — Substituto 
Lonsrer Butrer for that of the preced- 
ing recipe; or, if that is not at hand, usc 
the essence of lobster, sold in bottles, 
to which a few drops of anchovy 
essence is a great improvement; adda 
little lobster coral or coralline pepper, 
with a few drops of carmine. 

A sauce similar to the foregoing can 
be made from shrimps, using the 
essence to flavour, and putting some 
of the shrimps in the sauce ; or it may 
be made from prawns. The foundation 
sauce should be white, and the prawns 
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cut into half inch lengths; the tinned 
fish answer for this, and to the sauce a 
little shrimp essence should be added. 


Hong Kong Sauce.—Put int 

a bow] the yolk of a fresh egg; add tc 

it the yolk of another egg, boiled hard, 

a teaspoonful of herbaceous mixture 

(see SzasoninG), the same of French 
mustard and essence of anchovies, and 
a saltspoonful each of salt and celery 
salt. Mix with the back of « wooden 
spoon very thoroughly, then add by 
degrees a gill of salad oil, as if for 
mayonnaise ; next put in half a gill of 
claret, a teaspoonful of pepper-water, 
a tablespoonful of lime-juice, and the 
same measure of lemon pickle. When 
well mixed, add more scasoning, salt, 
cayenne, or mustard, if liked, and set 
on ice before serving. Last of all put 
in a teaspoonful of sugar. This may 
be sent to table with almost every kind 
of fish, flesh, or fowl; it also blends 
well with many kinds of salad. Use 
a fresh lime whenever obtainable ; 
failing that, the best juice, pure, un- 
sweetened, 

A variation of this excellent sauce 
consists in the substitution of tamarind 
chutney for lemon pickle. Or a pre- 
paration called tamarind zest may be 
used. 

Horse-radish Sauce.—Gratc a 
stick of well-washed horsc-radish as 
finely as possible ; to three tablespoon- 
fuls, add half a teaspoonful of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, four table- 
spoonfuls of cream, a saltspoonful each 
of mustard and castor sngar, and a 
few drops of cayenne vinegar. Cost, 
about 6d. 

-Blend the horse-radish with the 
scasonings and cream, and add the 
vinegar last, of which a smaller pro- 
portion will be more acceptable to 
many palates; for a milder sauce, the 
sugar should be increased or the 
mustard reduced, or it may be omitted, 
For a less expensive sauce, uso milk 
in place of cream, and a teaspoonful of 
sweetened condensed milk, 


Horse-radish Sauce, Rich. 
—Beat a gill of cream until quite 
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stiff; mix with it a couple of table. 
spoonfuls of horsc-radish (use a fine 
grater in preparing it), a saltspoonful 
each of salt, sugar, and mustard, both 
French and English, a tablespoonful 
of French vinegar, and a few drops of 
cayenne vinegar. Cost, about 8d. 

T'o improve the above, rasp a lump 
of sugar on the rind of an trange 
until a fourth of the yellow part is 
removed; add it with the yolk of a 
hard-boiled egg rubbed through a 
sieve. 

Another way.—For a very superior 
sauce, use, for the foundation, half a 
gill of thick Mayonnatsx and half a 
gill of thick cream; finish off as in the 
above recipe, the hard-boiled egg being 
added or not, according to taste. 


Lax Sauce.-—Tuke from a tin of 
lax cnough to fill a table spoon after 
‘hopping ; use it with the ingredicnts 
siven in the recipe for Cream, Cray- 
Fisu; add colouring to give a pink 
tinge, and serve with cold fish or with 
hot fish, as grilled salmon or haddock, 
fried eels, &e. 


Lisbon Sauce.—Peel and slice 
a large Spanish onion, cut it small, 
then pound it with the uncermentioned 
ngredicnts : a teaspoonful each of salt, 
sugar, curry-paste, and muignonette 
sepper, half a teaspoonful of French 
nustard, the yolks of two eggs boiled 
hard, a tablespoonful cach of tomato 
pulp and salad oil. After the whole 
have become thoroughly — blended, 
add half a gill of French vinegar 
ind a glass of claret; stir thoroughly, 
nd leave for a while before serving. 

This sauce is very appetising, incx- 
pensive, and generally useful for all 
iorts of dishes. 


Lorraine Sauce.—Required: a 
juarter pint of pure tomato conserve, 
ialf a glass of sherry, half a gill of 
rrown stock (No. 6, 7, or 8), the same 
measure of liquid aspic, a teaspoonful 
ach of onion vinegar and _ herbal 
vinegar, & little salt, sugar, mignonette 
‘epper, and colouring. 
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Mix the whole well together, and | flesh, fowl, &c., 


serve with fish or meat. 


Maitre dHétel Sauce (or 
Butter).—Kcquired: butter, sult, 
cayenne, lemun-juice, and chopped 
parsley, in the following proportions : 
two ounces of butter, two teaspoonfuls 
of pardley, half a teaspoonful of lemon- 
juice, a pinch of salt, and a suspicion 
of cayenne. 

The butter, parsley, and seasoning 
should be worked well together with 
a spoon in a basin, and the lemon- 
juice (or white vinegar) added 
gradually, 

Thus made, it can be served with 
steaks, kidneys, &c., and with varions 
kinds of fish, but sometimes a grate 
of nutmeg is added; and if for 
serving with eels or salmon, a morsel 
of finely-chopped onion, first scalded 
and dried, may be put in, but it must 
be so fine as to be almost lost in the 
sauce. Whether laid on the dish or 
placed on the meat or tish with which 
it is served, it should never be added 
until the dish is ready for table. 


Mayonnaise Sauce. — le- 
quired: the yolks of two raw eggs, 
three gills of olive oil, a good pinch of 
salt, and a dust of white pepper, a 
dessertspoonful each of tarragon and 
white wine vinegar, half a teaspoonful 
of lemon-juice, half a teaspoonful of 
French mustard, and a saltspoonful of 
English mustard, in the dry state. Add 
cayenne to taste. 

Put the yolks of the eggs ina basin ; 
add all the dry condiments, and stir in 
the oil, drop by drop, with a wooden 
spoon; when quite thick, add the 
vinegar and lemon-juice drop by drop, 
and sect in a cool place. 

This sauce has innumerable uses, 
and various additions are made accord- 
ing to the dish for which it is required : 
such will be detailed under their 
respective headings ; and when “ thick 
mayonnaise” is referred to in any 
recipe, the foregoing is the kind of 
sauce intended to be uscd, as it forms 
the basis of the sauce for all tho fish, 
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which can be desig- 
nated mayonnaise. 


Mayonnaise Sauce (Hints 
on ).—Have acold basin ina cold place, 
and if very warm weather, set it on ice 
while mixing. Use good oil, and add 
it literally drop by drop, especially at 
starting ; this 1s easily done by holding 
the forefinger of the left hand over 
the neck of the bottle, leaving room 
for the sauce to just run out in drops. 
Stir continuously ; it is no use to pour 
in some oil, and then stir; the two 
processes must go on simultaneously. 
After the sauce is thick, and the oil all 
worked in, do not thin it by adding a 
lot of common vinegar; use the best, 
getting a maximum of strength with 
a minimum of fluidity; the best for the 
purpose is “ white wine,” and a few 
drops of chilli vinegar may take the 
place of the dry cayenne. 

If these rules are followed, the sauce 
may be made as thick as creamed 
butter at any time of the year. If it 
has to stand Jong before using, and the 
weather is very hot, two tablespoonfuls 
of liquid aspic to three gills of sauce 
will prevent it running; and this ad- 
dition should be made when the may- 
¢nnaise 18 used froma bag and pipe for 
garnishing purposes. In some cases, 
even more aspic will be needed than 
given above; a tablespoonful to the 
gill may be wanted, if the dish has to 
stand a while after it is ornamented. 


Mint Sauce.—Take some ficsh 
young mint leaves, wash them, and 
dry them in a clean cloth; do not 
squeeze them, or the flavour is lost; 
chop them as finely as possible, and add 
two tablespvonfuls of castor or finely- 
sifted loaf sugar to three tablespoon- 
fulsof the mint. Mux them together in 
the tureen, then add the vinegar, about 
five tablespoonfuls, and stir well; it 
should be pulpy, and made, if possible, 
some hours before using. ‘The common 
faults of mint sauce are excess of 
vinegar, deficiency of sugar, and 
coarscly-chopped mint. <A tureen of 
vinegar, with a dash of sugar, and a 
few pieces of mint floating on the 
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surface, is often met with, but it is 
not mint sauce. 


Mint Sauce, Superior.—le- 
quired: mint and sugar as above; 
after chopping, pound them in a 
mortar, with a teaspoonful of lemon- 
juice, then add gradually some 
French vinegar, five to six tablespoon- 
fuls, and Iet it stand as above directed. 
A little water is somctimes: added to 
reduce the piquancy, in place of a 
fourth, or thereabouts, of the vinegar. 


Olive Sauce.—Blanch and cut 
up cnough olives to fill a tablespvon ; 
add them to two or three gills of 
MayonnalsEand whipped cream mixed, 
with a little mignonette pepper and a 
teaspoonful of lemon-juice. This 
must be cooled thoroughly, and may 
be served with many dishes, fish, 
poultry, or game. 


Piquant Sauce for Salmon. 
—Kequired: a gill of olive oil, one 
tablespoonful of pickled gherkins, the 
sume of French vinegar, « teaspoonful 
each of French mustard, tarragon 
vinegar, and anchovy essence, salt, a 
pinch of cayenne, and two eges. Cost, 
about 9d. 

Put the yolks of the eges, raw, into 
a bowl, add the oil, drop by drop (see 
Mayonnatse), and when mixed add 
the rest of the ingredients; the gher- 
kins should be minced finely, and 
mixed separately with the anchovy 
and mustard, before the vinegars are 
added ; the whole must be carefully 
blended with the beaten oil and eggs; 
and if not ready for the sauce as soon 
as it is made, set it on ice. It must 
be made in a cool place. I£ possible, 
set the bowl on ice while mixing the 
ingredients. 

Poivrade Sauce. — Required: 
two tablespoonfuls of Brown Sauce, 
twice its measure of gsualad oil, a table- 
spoonful and a half of French vinegar, 
and half a tablespoonful of tarragon 
vinegar, a shalot, a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, a pinch of salt, 
cayenne, black pepper, and white 
sugar, a teaspoonful or thereabouts 
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of chilli or cayenne vinegar, and a 
few drops of herbal vinegar. 

Mince the shalot, pound it with the 
dry scasonings; add the brown sauce 
and oil, and mix thoroughly with a 
whisk, then put in the vinegars by 
degrees, whisking well for a few 
minutes. 

Another way.—Use claret in place 
of half the French vinegar, and add 
ahalf teaspoonful of French mustard 
and cucumber vinegar. 

These sauces are very good with 
bacon, calf’s head or feet, &e. 

Potsdam Sauce.—Put a sill of 
game stock in a basin; mix ina des- 
sertspoontul of mushroom ketchup, a 
tablespuonful of port, a tablespoonful 
or two of good aspic, cool and on the 
point of setting, salt and cayenne to 
taste. Whip the whole for a few 
minutes, and set on ice for a short time 
before serving. 

This is useful for cold game. By 
using stock from venison bones, it 18 @ 
good sauce for venisun or well-hung 
mutton. 

Queen’s Own Sauce. — Re- 
quired : two ounces of fresh butter, two 
eggs, the juice of half a lemon, sult, 
a gill of cream, cayenne, and a teaspoon- 
ful of herbal wine (see SEASONING). 
Cost, about 9d. 

Beat the butter to a cream, add the 
eggs, yolks only; beat again, whip 
the cream up stiffly, mix altogether in 
a jar, set it in boiling water over the 
fire, and thicken like custard; add the 
seasoning lightly, and set aside to 
cool in the tureen in which it will be 
served. Just before serving, dust the 
surface of the sauce with lobster coral 
and chopped parsley, or tarragon and 
chervil. 

This is avery good sauce, and its 
uses are manifold; it is recommended 
to those who cannot take sauces con- 
taining oil. 

Sardine Sauce.—Requircd ; half 
a dozen sardines, a gill of aspic, a gill 
of cream, a gill of fish stock, seasoning 
as under. 

Wipo the sardines, bone them, put 
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the bones in the fish stock, with a 
bit of bay-leaf and parsley, a strip 
of lemon-peel, and half a dozen white 
peppercorns; boil for half an_hour, 
strain the liquor through a cloth, and 
mix it with the liquid aspic. Cut 
the sardines up small, or sieve them ; 
mix altogether, add a little seasoning, 
and serve. If boneless sardines are used 
—and they are less troublu—ordinary 
fish stock, boiled down as above, must 
be used. 

The cream must be stiffly whipped. 
Half cream and half melted butter can 
be used, if more convenient. 


Sauce a ] Alceste.—Requircd : 
half a teaspoonful each of French 
mustard, white sugar, and English 
mustard, a saltspoonful cach of cclery 
salt, grated orange-peel, and tarragon 
vinegar; a tablespoonful of horse- 
radish vinegar, an egg, and two gills 
and a half of stiffly whipped cream. 

Boil the egg hard; put the yolk 
through a sieve to the cream. In 
another basin mix the mustard, sugar, 
salt, and the liquid ingredients, very 
thoroughly ; add the cream, and blend 
the whole perfectly, then put the 
mixture in a mould, and set in an ice 
cave until stiff. 

Another way.—Use a tablespoonful 
of grated horsc-radish instead of the 
vinegiar. 

A very shallow border mould should 
he used for the above. 


Sauce a la Barbe.—Required: 
cream, mustard, salt, sugar, and tarra- 
gon vinegar as above; a large ripe 
tomato, carmine, and a pinch of 
cayenne. 

Pound the tomato with the whole of 
the ingredients (crcam excepted), piss 
the mixture through a huir sieve, add 
the whipped cream, and colour the 
sauce a pale pink. Fill some small 
paper or china cascs, and set them in 
un ico cave until stiff; or use a border 
mould; turn out on a cloth to drain, 
then dish it on a lace paper, and fill 
the centre of the ould with plainly- 
dressed salad. 
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Sauce a la Calcutta.—Re- 
quired: a gillof cream, a gill of strong 
white stock, a teaspoonful of curry 
paste, half the quantity of pepper 
water (see SEASONINGS), a@ little salt, 
lemon-juice, and French vinegar, a 
teaspoonful of clear Indian pickles, 
finely chopped, and an egg. 

Boil the egg hard, pound it with the 
curry and salt, add the pickles, 
vinegar, &c., and the stock, which 
should be on the point of setting. 
Whip the cream stiffly, stir it in, and 
blend thoroughly. Put in a little 
yellow colouring, and freeze in small 
moulds, 


Sauce a la Dresde.— Required : 
a gill of brown sauce, a gill of 
mavonniise, half an ounce of glaze, a 
tablespoonful of sherry, the same of 
tomato pulp, a teaspoonful each of grated 
horse-radish and French vinegar, a 
saltspoonful cach of French musturd 
and chopped fennel, salt to taste, an 
egg, and a large tablespoonful of 
strong aspic jelly. 

Into a basin put the brown sauce, 
tomato pulp, sherry, glaze (dissolved 
in a little stock), half the mustard and 
vinegar, and a pinch of salt. Into a 
second basin put the mayonnaise, 
horse-radish, the rest of the mustard 
and vinegar, the fennel, and egg, first 
boiled hard and sieved, both yolk and 
white. The aspic should be cool, but 
not set; put half of it into each basin, 
then fill little cases with the sauces in 
alternate layers, or mould them in 
layers ina shallowmould or Neapolitan 
ice box, and when stiff cut the sauce 
in squares, or any desired shape, and 
dish on a lace paper. 

Very small douche cups, or other 
fancy moulds, may be used for this. 
In turning out, drain on a cloth before 
dishing. 


Sauce a la Guernsey.— 
Required: a gill each of tomato con- 
serve, aspic jelly, and mayonnaise, a 
good pinch each of salt, sugar, and 
cayenne, a half gill of strong stock 
from chicken bones (it must be a firm 
jelly when cold), a few drops of lemon- 
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juice and oo vinegar, and a 
tablespoonfal of thick ereani: 
Mix the conserve with the liquid 
aspic and chicken stock, add the 
seasoning, and whip all up thoroughly ; 
then stir in the cream and mayon- 
naisc, colour a pale pink, mould and 
freeze as before. 
Tf liked, colour part green, and 
mould in alternate layers. Serve as 
above directed. 


Sance au Diable.—Required : 
four eggs, four tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil, a teaspoonful of mustard, the same 
of sugar, half as much salt and mig- 
nonette pepper, a small onion chopped, 
the juice of two limes, and six table- 
spoonfuls of clarct. Cost, about Is. 2d. 

Boil the eggs hard, put the yolks 
through a sieve with the dry mustard, 
mix them in a bow!) with the oil, little 
by little, the onion, and dry condi- 

onts, then stir in the claret and 
lime-juice by degrees; sct aside ina 
cool place for an hour or two, and 
serve with any cold meat or fish. 

If liked hotter, put in cayenne or 
cayenne vinegar, pepper water, or 
chilli essence; the latter is made by 
steeping chillies in wine until it 
becomes sufficiently flavoured. 

Another way.—Mix cold gravy or 
brown stock with half its meusure of 
vinegar, or half claret; add salt to 
taste, a little mustard, cayenne, and 
hot chutney. 


Sauce Verte.— Blanch and pound 
(after squeezing them well from the 
water) a bunch of parsley, a few sprigs 
of chervil, and a little tarragon, 
enough to fill a tablespoon after 
pounding and sieving. Mix with the 
purée a gill of rich melted buttcr, add 
an equal measure of thick whipped 
cream or mayonnaise, with a little sult, 
mignonette pepper, a teaspoonful each 
of lemon-juice and cucumber vincgar, 
and green colouring to give the re- 
quired tinge. 
_ Another way.—Boil some cucumber 
in water, press it through a sieve, and 
to two tablespoonfuls of the pulp add 
an equal measure of mayonnaise and 


whipped cream; scason as above, 
colour, and put in cither of the above- 
named herbs; if only parsley is used, 
add some tarragon vinegar or a little 
herbal vinegar, Serve as soon us 
mixed. 

Another way.—Peel and slice some 
raw cucumber, and pound it in a 
mortar; to cach tablespoonful add a 
teaspoonful of onion, scalded and 
chopped, and a few capers, with their 
vinegar; rub all through a sieve, add 
sult and mignonctte pepper, and a 
little colouring as above, with cream 
and mayonnaise. 

wlnother way.—lf for fish, add some 
anchovy or shrimp essence, and the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg to the in- 
gredients given in the foregoing 
recipe. 

These sauces can be served with 
grilled fish, poultry, &c., as well as 
with many cold dishes. 


Sauce Rafraichissante. — 
Required : the juice of two fresh limes, 
a glass of clarct, a tablespoonful each 
of French vinegzr, horse-radish vine- 
gar, and onion vinegar, two shalots, 
chopped until almost reduced to 
powder, a tablespoonful or two of 
small, quickly grown mustard and 
cress, a little sugar, salt, and enough 
mignonctte pepper to season  plea- 
santly. 

Put the chopped shalots in a bowl, 
with the mustard and cress; mix the 
liquid ingredients, add them, and 
season to taste; then put in a drop of 
garlic vinegar, or first rub the bowl 
with a morsel of garlic, to give a ticang 
without imparting a pronounced 
flavour. 

This should be mixed some hours 
before using, and kept as cool as 
possible. The sugar used may be as 
much as a teaspoonful, if a very sharp 
sauce is not liked; but it should be 
piquant, and only a small quantity is 
required to give zest to a dish of meat 
or fish. It is a good sauce for hot 
meats, grilled or broiled, or for kidneys 
or grilled fish. 


Tartare Sauce.—Required: a 
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shalot, a teaspoonful of French mus- These sauces have many uses, being 
tard, half as much anchovy essenceand served with all sorts of fish of the oily 
chopped chervil, a little salt and class, in addition to cold dishes, 
shredded tarragon, and half a pint of 

thick mayonnaise. Cost, about 1s. Vinaigrette Sauce.—Kequired: 

Mix the whole lightly, taking care six tablespoonfuls of olive oil, onc tables 
that the shalot is very fincly chopped; — spoonful each of tarragon vinegar and 
a small pickled onion, well draincd and onion vinegar, a pinch of cayenne, 
chopfed, is sometimes used in place of salt, and mignonette pepper to taste, 
the shalot. and a little brown sugar. 

Another way,—Add to three gills of Put the vil in a basin, add the 
mayonnaise a good teaspoonful cach | scasoning, then the vinegar, gradually. 
of French pickled gherkins and capers, ; Serve with brawn and other cold meats, 
cut up small, a little of each of the | such as calf’s head, feet, &c., or 
vinegars, salt, and mignonette pep- | collared ox cheek. 
per, with any other addition in the | sdvuther way.—This is suitable for 
form of herbs, or a dash of herbal © hot meats, veal, &e., or for boiled 
vegetables. Omit the onion, vineyur, 


vinegar. | 

To a sauce made in the latter way a | and sugar in the above recipe. and add 
couple of filleted anchovies, cut in dic to the other ingredients a teaspoonful 
can be added, with a saltspoonful of — of white vinegar and a little chopped 
French mustard, parsley, or chervil and tarragon. 


SWEET SAUCES. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


Very little need be prefaced to this section. Not only is the variety of 
these sauces here given greater than can be found in the usual run of 
cookery books, but most of them are new, all are, or may be, suggestive 
of many others; and while a few of the richer ones can only be indulged 
in by the few, the majority are economical; of their goodness we will leave 
the reader to judge. The cold sauces will perhaps prove the greater 
novelty to some people, particularly the “hard sanees” of American 
origin ; and those who desire to follow the dietates of fashion in the matter 
of food not less than raiment may be interested in learning that a cold 
sauce is now considered a more suitable adjunct to a Christmas pudding 
than the hot concoctions of olden times; but fashion is so fickle, that 
before very long people may perhaps be eating hot sauces with ices! 

With regard to cold sauces and the manner of cooling them, we 
need only refer to the Introduction to Cold Savoury Sauces. The hot 
sauces need no explanation. (See remarks on wines and spirits under 
JELLIES.) 


Almond Sauce.—Makc a pint of | stirred in the sauce, improves it con- 
arrowroot sauce (ser recipes), or the | siderably. 
sume quantity of plain custard, and | 
flavour to taste with essence of , Almond Sauce (Rich).—Re- 
almonds; a lump or two of sugar | quired; a pint of medium or rich 
rubbed on the peel of a lemon, and | custard (see Custarps), a few drops of 
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ratafia essence, four ounces of swect 
almonds, a tablespoonful of brandy, 


and a tablespoonful of milk. Cost, 
ubout 1s. dd. 
First blanch the almonds, and 


pound them smoothly (see Pastry), 
pour the tablespoon ful of milk over, and 
leave them to stand for an hour or so; 
then add the boiling custard. If re- 
quired hot, re-heat the sauce in the 
bain-marie, and add the brandy and 
essence off the fire; or fora cold sance, 
add the last-named ingredicnts just 
before serving. The almonds may be 
bought in the ground state, then they 
only need infusing in the milk, but the 
sauce must be passed through a 
tammy. 


Almondand Cocoa-nutSauce. 
—Required: one gill of cream, one 
ounce of butter, two eggs, yolks only, a 
glass of brandy, half an ounce each of 
cocoa-nut and ground almonds, and a 
little milk. Cost, about Is. 

Infuse the nuts in the milk for some 
time, without actually boiling, then 
add the rest of the ingredients, and 
thicken as directed for custard; stir in 
a few drops of almond essence, and 
serve with rich puddings. 


Amber Sauce.—Required: a 
pound of apples, weighed after peeling 
und coring, the rind and juice of a 
lemon, two eggs, two ounces of butter, 
four ounces of moist sugar, a winc- 
glassful of ginger syrup, and some 
yellow colouring. Cost, about 1s. 

Bake the apples in a covered jar, 
with the lemon-rind and juice and 
the sugar; when done, pass through a 
hair sieve, then add the eggs, well 
beaten, the butter, just dissolved, the 
ginger, and enough paste or liquid 
colouring to impart a rich tint; beat 
well, re-heat, but do not boil, and 
serve with any plain pudding, cereal, 
suct, &c., or with boiled rice, macaroni, 
or any kind of batter or other light 


pudding. It is a very good sauce, 
and inexpensive. 
Another way.—Omit the ginger 


syrup, and add pineapple-juice, apricot 
Byrup, or some orange marmalade; if 


the last-named is added, use less Icmon- 
juice. The rind may go in as before, 
and it should be grated, though 1f time 
is an object it may be pecled very 
thinly, but the flavour is not so good. 


Amber Sauce (Rich).—Mix a 
gill of orange marmalade, the grated 
rind and juice of an orange, the ,juice 
of half a lemon, and an ounce—more 
or less—of loaf sugar ; stir to the boil, 
add half a glass of raisin wine, and 
serve over or round a hot pudding. 
(See recipes.) 


Angel Sauce.—Required : a tea- 
cupful of apricot marmalade, a table- 
spoonful of brandy, the same of sherry, 
an ounce each of almonds and pistachios, 
a dessertspoonful of noyeau syrup, and 
a squeeze of lemon-jtice, 

Blanch the almonds, dry them, and 
chop them into pieces the size of split 
peas; bake them on a tin in the oven 
until golden brown, add them to the 
marmalade, set it in a pan of boiling 
water to liquefy, then put in the 
flavourings and the pistachios, first 
blanched and chopped finely. This is 
a very dclicious sauce. It may be 
served hot or cold, with ANGEL, ALMA, 
Litre Conurc, and any similar 
puddings, or with various creams and 
pancakes. (See recipes.) 


me le Sauce.—This is especially 
suita 2 for serving with ArrLe CHAR- 
LoTTE, It is also referred to in tho 
chapter on Pastry. Put ina stew-pan 
half a pound of apples, peeled and 
grateda—they must be weighed after 
grating; add a little water. The kind 
of fruit must be considered: very 
juicy apples will need but little, some 
sorts will take nearly a gill; put in a 
teaspoonful of grated lemon-peel, and 
twice the measure of the juice, with 
loaf sugar to swecten; boil to a pulp, 
then beat the sauce well for several 
minutes with a whisk; put it back on 
the fire, and melt. in it a small jar, about 
four to six ounces, of apple jelly, then 
pour it round the CHAR otrs or other 
pudding, Parapisz Puppine for in- 
stance. 
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Apricot Sauce.— Required : half 
a pint of tinned apricots and their 
juice, measured together, the rind of 
half a lemon, a few drops of essence of 
ratafia, a pill of water, a little colour- 
ing, a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, 
and sugar if required. 

Put the fruit in a saucepan with the 
watc?, the lemon-rind in strips, and the 
juice; simmer until it can be passed 
through a hair sieve, add the sugar, 
and re-heat, then put in the colouring 
and essence. 

If the apricots are in heavy syrup, 
very little sugar, if any, will be wanted. 
If in juice, one or two ounccs will be 
needed. Serve with Apricot Puppine, 
or any similur kind; or when cold the 
sauce is delicious with cereal creams of 
any sort. 


Apricot Sauce (Rich).—Put 
as many apricots as may be required 
in a saucepan, first taking out the stones 
and dividing them into quarters. Just 
cover them with cold water, and add 
loaf sugar, in the proportion of a pound 
toa pound of fruit; simmer gently until 
they can be rubbed through a hair 
sicve, then put them back, with the 
kernels, blanched and shredded, and a 
tablespoonful of sherry or brandy to 
half a pound of apricots. Add a drop 
or two of noyeau cssence, or a tea- 
spoonful or more of hqueur, or a table- 
spoonful of noyeau syrup; re-heat, and 
serve hot or cold. 


Arrowroot Sauce.—Required : 
one ounce of arrowroot, a pint of milk, 
two ounces of butter, sugar, and flavour- 
ing to taste. 

Mix the arrowroot with some of the 
milk to a paste; boil the rest of the 
milk, add it, and boil the sauce for a 
few minutes, then stir in the butter 
and sugar, and add almond essence or 
other flavouring, off the fire. 


Arrowroot Sauce (Clear).— 
Use one ounce of arrowroot to half a 
pint each of home-made wine and 
water, with a little sugar. Boil the 
water and arrowroot, then put in the 
wino, and re-heat the sauce. 


For other methods, see Corn-FLour 
Sauce. 


Banana Cream Sauce.—lic- 
quired: four bananas, one ounce of 
corn-flour, half a pint of water, a 
quarter of a pint of cream, sugar, rose- 
water, and a grate of orange-peel. 
Cost of bananas, variable, from 1d. to 
2d. cach. 

The fruit must be ripe, but sound ; 
peel it, and rub through a sieve, or beat 
it toa pulpin a basin. Mix the corn- 
flour smoothly with cold water, add 
the half pint of water, boiling, stir 
over the fire until it boils, and cook for 
five minutes; then add it gradually 
to the banana pulp, off the fire, beating 
well, Put in sugar to sweeten, from 
one to two ounces, with a tablespoonful 
of rose-water. Heat the cream, and 
add it to the sauce; servo at once, 
without re-heating. Two ounces of 
butter can be used in place of cream. 
This is a good cold sauce ; when to be 
thus served, set it aside to cool, on ice 
if handy, and stir in the cream, 
whipped stiffly, just before serving. 


Banana Sauce (from dried 
bananas).—Put the dried fruit in a 
potato steamer, and steam it until soft , 
then cook it in a little butter, pulp it, 
and finish off as above directed. Cost 
of fruit, variable. 


Bavarian Sauce.—Required : 
half a pint of double cream, half a gill 
of maraschino, half a glass of brandy, 
two to three ounces of loaf sugar, and 
a teaspoonful of strained lemon-juice. 

This is one of the best of the cold 
sauces, but care is needed, and it must 
be made as described, cach ingredient 
being added in the order named. Set 
a large basin on ice, put in the cream, 
and whip it to a stiff mass, taking care 
it does not turn to butter; then stir in 
the sugar lightly, next the brandy and 
maraschino very gradually, then the 
lemon-juice drop by drop. Keep on 
ice, or in a refrigerater, until the 
moment of serving. 

When making any rich cold sauce, 
of which crcam forms the foundation, 
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and to which lemon or other acid is 
added, blend them as above directed; 
add 20 sugar until the cream has 
become stiff, and do not deat after the 
sugar is put in. Attention to these 
apparently trifling details would pre- 
vent many failures and much waste of 
material. 


Bermuda Sauce.—Required: a 
pint of juice from red or black currants, 
raspberries, cherries, or strawberries— 
currant and raspberry juice mixed is 
perhaps ¢ie best for the purpose—loaf 
sugar, arrowroot, and brandy. 

Dissolve as much sugar as is re- 
quired in the juice, about half a pound ; 
the fruit is tu be treated as if for jelly, 
and the juice drawn off in the same 
way, Mix an ounce of arrowrovot with 
cold water, add it to the syrup, and 
stir all to the boil, then put in the 
brandy, unless preferred plain. 

This is an excellent sauce for many 
puddings, both cold and hot, and is 
wholesome and cheap. It is especially 
recommended with steamed batter and 
all light puddings, souillés, &., and 
with cereal creams of all sorts; or with 

a GATEAU oF Rice, Semouina, &c. 


Bertranda Sauce.—Put four 
ounces of swectalmondsin the oven after 
blanching and chopping them; when 
a good brown colour, pour over them 
a little milk, and set them by the fire 
to infuse for an hour or sv, then strain 
off the milk, and add enough boiled 
custard to make up a pint; add a little 
brown colouring and some ratafias, 
about two ounces, crushed and put 
through a fine sieve, and a little 
essence of almonds, with a teaspoonful 
of brown brandy. This may be served 
hot or cold. It is a suitable accom- 
paniment to Lirrte Brown, Fic, and 
other PuppinGs. 


Blackberry Sauce.—This is a 
favourite almost cverywhere, and very 
wholesome, and there arc various ways 
of making it. For a plain sauce, make 
a tureen of Metrep Burren or Corn- 
FLouR Savcr, and add some bottled 
blackberry syrup; or, in the fruit 
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scason, some juice, drawn off as for 
making jelly. Or, dissolve some jam 
or jelly for usc in the same way : if 
jam be used, it must be strained or 
sicved to free it from the seeds. For 
a rich sauce to be served cold, good cus- 
tard should form the foundation, and 
blackberry brandy be used to flavour. it. 


Brandy Sauce (Plain).*-Add 
a glass of brandy to a pint of MeLrep 
Berrer or plain custard. Serve hot or 
cold, 


Brandy Sauce (Rich).—U:c 
equal measures of rich melted butter 
and brandy ; add the spirit off the tire, 
heat, but do not boil again. 

Another way.—Make a custard of 
the yolks of three eges, a gill of cream, 
and a gill of milk (see Custarps) ; add 
afew lumps of sugar, and, off the tire, 
a gull of pale brandy. If liked, lemon- 
rind grated or Vanilla sugar may be 
added to this to heighten the flavour. 

Another way.-—Boil together for ten 
minutes a gill of water and four ounces 
of loaf sugar; skim a few times, take 
it from the fire, and stir in a glass of 
brandy. 

These three sauces are suitable for 
rich plum puddings. They may also 
be served with many other kinds of 
puddings, both hot and cold; for the 
latter the third and fourth recipes are 
most suitable. 


Brown Bread Sauce.—Take a 
slice of bread (made from fincly-ground 
whole-meal) a few days old, rub it 
through a wire sieve, and add a pint 
of boiling milk to half a pint of the 
crumbs. Crush an ounce of ratafia 
biscuits to powder, sieve them, stir 
them into the bread and milk, then 
cover, and leave until cold. Make a 
pint of rich custard, set aside to cool, 
then stir in a wineglassful of pure 
maraschino liqueur. Put the bread and 
milk in a pan, and stir it to the boil; 
let it cool again, then mix it with the 
custard, after sweetening to taste, and 
last of alladd a gill of cream. Serve 
very cold ; iced if possible. 

This is a very delicious sauce; it is 
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mainly intended for serving with fruit 
compétcs. It is some little trouble to 
prepare, but is well worth it; we 
may mention that white bread sauce 
similarly made is a different thing 
altogether, and any attempt to sim- 
plify the foregoing or to alter the 
méthod of making it will result in dis- 
appoantment. ‘The custard should be 
made by the recipe for Ricn Custarp, 
UNFLAVOURED, in Custards. 


Cherry Sauce.—Rcquired: a 
pound of ripe red or black cherries, a 
gull of water, half aw pound or more of 
loaf sugar, a few drops of ratafia 
essence, Colouring, and a tablespoonful 
of sherry. Cost, about 8d. 

Wash and pick the fruit; put it in 
a stew-pan with the water, bring tu 
the boil, and add the sugar ; cook until 
all can be sieved, then return the sauce 
to the pan, with the wine, and the 
kernels blanched and shredded. Serve 
hot or cold. 

Another way.—To obtain a sauce of 
fuller flavour stone the fruit at first 
and crack the stoncs, then boil them 
with the kernels for an hour in a little 
water; strain off the water into the 
sauce, and add the kerncls, pounded 
or cut up. <A pinch of powdered 
cloves may be added, and if the cherrics 
are black, port may be substituted for 
sherry. Either way it is a good sauce. 


Cherry Brandy Sauce.— Make 
a gill and a half of rich Me.tren Brt- 
TER; add to ita few drops of essence 
of cloves and a vlass of cherry brandy, 
put in a few drops of colouring, and 
serve with any rich pudding, of which 
Metz Peppine is a type. (See also 
GATEAU DE F RvITs.) 


Chestnut-Flour Sauce.—hRc- 
quired: two ounces of chestnut-flour 
(sometimes called meal), a pint and a 
half of milk, a little sugar (about an 
ounce; but the flour varics in sweet- 
ness), a pinch of salt, and flavouring 
to taste. Cost of flour, uncertain. 
French Farine de Chdtaignes is sold at 
u shilling or fifteenpence per pound ; 
but Italian flour, recently imported, 


and sold loose, is from fourpence to 
sixpence only. 

Blend the flour with cold milk to a 
paste ; add the rest of the milk, boiling, 
then simmer from ten to fiftcen 
minutes, stirring almost all the time, 
sweeten, and flavour with lemon-rind, 
or spice essence, or ground nutmeg or 
cloves; very little is required, 

Another way: Richer.-—Use a pint of 
milk, and when the sauce is cooked 
add a gill of hot cream and the well- 
beaten yolks of two eggs, then thicken 
in a double suucepan or bain-marie. 
Vanilla flavouring, a few drops, may 
be uscd for this. If to be served cold, 
beat the cream up stiffly, and add it 
last thing. 


Chocolate Sauce.— Required : 
three gills of water, two ounces of 
castor sugar, two ounces of good 
chocolate, flavoured with vanilla (fail- 
ing this, use a little vanilla essence), 
an ounce of arrewroot, corn-flour, or 
rice-flour, and a tablespoonful of cream. 
Cost, about dd. 

‘Soluble chocolate ”’ is best for this, 
but ordinary cake chocolate will do. 
Mix it, after breaking it up, to a 
smooth paste with a little of the water, 
boiling, add the rest of the water and 
the sugar, boil up; then mix the 
arrowroot with cold water to a paste, 
add it, and boil for a minute; stir in 
the cream, and serve, If rice-flour 1s 
used, cook it for ten minutes. Colour 
with coffee brown (see IcEs). 


Chocolate Sauce (Rich).— 
Required : three gills of milk, one gill 
of cream, one egg, three ounces of good 
chocolate, two ounces of sugar, half 
an ounce of arrowroot, and vanilla 
essence. 

Prepare the chocolate as above, using 
milk instead of water; add the arrow- 
root, and beat in the egg off the fire. 
Beat the cream in after separately 
heating it, then flavour to taste. The 
exact quantities of sugar and vanilla 
must be determined by the kind of 
chocolate used; some of the very best 
is strongly flavoured with vanilla, and 
contains but little sugar. In addition 
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to the vanilla, a pinch of ground 
cinnamon may be added if the flavour 
is liked. 
Claret Sauce.—Required : half 
a pint of good claret, two cggs, a tea- 
spoonful of red-currant jelly, a few 
drops of cssence of cinnamon, cloves, 
or nutmeg ; one to two ounces of loaf 
sugar, a teaspoonful of arrowroot, and 
a little water. Cost, about 1s. 
Blend the arrowroot and water, add 
a little of the claret, and stir to the 
boil; then put the rest of the wine in 
tho pan, with the eggs, first beaten, and 
all the other ingredients. Whip the 
sauce quickly until frothy and on the 
point of boiling, then pour it over a 
hot pudding. 

Another way.—Use a tablespoonful 
of apple jelly (omitting the red-cur- 
rant), add a glass of port, and proceed 
as above directed. This is a rich 
sauce. 


Climax Sauce (see Curmax Pup- 
pInG),—Serve with it the following 
sauce: Mix together a tablespoonful 
of lemon conserve (see LEMON CHEESE- 
CAKES In Pastry), the same measure of 
the crumbs of a sponge finger biscuit 
and Iemon marmalade; add a table- 
spoonful of rum, and the same of 
sherry, cover, and sct the pan in a 
warm place for a short tine, then stir 
in a quarter of a pint of rich melted 
butter, a pinch of grated nutmeg, and 
a teaspoonful of castor sugar; stir 
until quite hot, and serve. ‘his sauce 
is equally good with other puddings, 
as Lemon or OnrancEe Puppinos, &c. 


Cocoa-nut Sauce.—Icquired : 
the white part of half a cocoa-nut 
fincly grated, water, sugar, cream, and 
a little essence of vanilla, or some 
rosc-water or orange-flower- water. 

Put the nut in an enamelled pan 
(see that no bits of brown skin are 
mixed with it); first cover it with cold 
water, and boil it softly for an hour, 
then flavour and sweeten to taste, and 
put in some boiling cream, or add some 
of the milk of the cocoa-nut if very: 
sweet and good; boil aguin—it should 


be like thick cream—and serve hot or 
cold. 
Another way.— Simmer tho nut inits 
own milk with a little water, if required, 
then add a little cream last thing, and 
a well-boaten egg, with the grated nnd 
of an orange; beat hard for a minute 
after the egg is in. This is 4 very 
useful pudding sauce. 


Cocoa-nut Sauce from Desic- 
cated Nut.—Dricd cocoa-nut may 
be bought sweetened or plain; in 
either case it should be soaked for a 
short time in cold water before its 
conversion into sauce. It can then be 
finished off in cither of the foregoing 
ways. The best qualities of the dried 
nut are decidedly preferable to a fresh 
nut of inferior quality; they should 
never be used if rancid in the least 
degree. (See CocoA-NUT AND ORANGE 
Puppinc.) 


Coffee Sauce.—Requircd: the 
third of a pint of strong clear coffec, 
made as for CorrgEE Cream Ice or, 
if more convenient, coffce essence may 
be used ; four times the usual quantity 
will be required. Mix with it two- 
thirds of a pint of custard (see Ricn 
CustarD, UNFLAVoURED), add a couple 
of ounces of loaf “sugar and a good 
flavouring of vanilla, then stir the 
mixture in the dain-marie until thick 
and at boiling point; add half a gill 
of thick cream, and serve hot with 
coffee soufflé, or cold with coffee and 
vanilla cream. 

Corn-flour Sauce.—For a plain 
sauce, mix one ounce of corn-flour to 
a smooth paste with cold water; first 
make a hollow in the centre of the 
flour, pour in the water slowly, and 
stir with the back of a small wooden 
spoon ; when free from lumps, add a 
pint of boiling water or milk, pour 
into a saucepan, and stir until it boils 
up, then simmer for five toten minutes, 
and sweeten to taste; add a little 
nutmeg or other spice, and serve with 
plain puddings. 

Another way.—Use jam instead of 
sugar, or a little fruit syrup of any 
kind; or add, off the fire, a few drops 
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of ossenco of lemons, vanilla, or any 
other well-known kinds. 

Make plain Anrownoot SavcE in 
the same way. 


Cosmopolitan Sauce. — For 
this, five ingredients are required: viz., 
equal measures of port, brandy, red- 
currant jelly, raspberry vinegar, and 
rich melted butter. 

Put the melted butter in a saucepan, 
with the wine and brandy, add the 
raspberry vinegar, and take from the 
fire ; melt the jelly, and stir it into the 
sauce, Which will be found very good 
with hot puddings, 


Curacoa Sauce.—Make a pint 
of custard, medium or rich, and flavour 
it with a tablespoonful of curacoa 
liqueur, or use the syrup, increasing 
the quantity. Brandy is often added 
to this. It is suitable for serving with 
any pudding for which the same 
flavouring has been used. 


Currant Sauce.—U'se red or 
black currants, in the way directed 
under BLackBERRY Sauce. 


Diplomatist’s Own Sauce.— 
Required: a pint of rich custard, a 
tablespoonful cach of brandy and the 
syrup from preserved ginger, two 
tablespoonfuls of the ginger cut small, 
and a teaspoonful each of essence of 
vanilla and lemon-juice. 

Tt the custard cool, then add the 
other ingredients; Jeave until cold, 
then pour it round the pudding. (See 
Dirtomatist’s Own VPuppina.) 


German Pudding Sauce.— 
Required: the yolks of two cggs, a 
gilland a half of light wine, sugar to 
sweeten. 

Dissolve the sugar in the wine, heat 
it, and add it to the eggs, tirst tho- 
roughly whisked ina basin, Put the 
whole into a pan, and whisk over the 
fire until frothy and hot, but not quite 
boiling. The juice of half a lemon is 
sometimes added to this. Serve with 
GERMAN PuDDING, 

Ginger Sauce (Plain).—Add 
alittle grated ginger or a few drops 
of essence of ginger to a turecn of 


melted butter, with a little lemon-juice, 
and sugar to taste. 


Ginger Sauce (Rich).—Make 
a custard with a gilleach of milk and 
cream and the yolks of three eggs. 
Stir in a gill of preserved ginger syrup, 
the grated rind of half a lemon, and 
half an ounce or more of castor sugar ; 
serve with Rich GinceR Puppine. 
Another way.—Put a gill of MeLTEn 
Burrer (rich) in a saucepan, with half 
a gill of ginger syrup and a table- 
spoonful of orange-juice; add a few 
lumps of sugar, stir to the boil, then 
put in a tablespoonful of ginger wine, 
raisin wine, or sherry. 


Hard Sauce, American.— 
Required : four ounces of butter, eight 
ounces of castor sugur, a glass of 
sherry or Madeira, and a tablespoonful 
of lemon-juice. Cost, about 9d. 

Put the butter in a bowl, beat it to 
acream, as if for making cakes, add 
the sugar, and beat hard for several 
minutes, then the wine and juice very 
gradually ; when quite stiff, set on ice 
to cool; or put it in an ice cave for a 
short time. 

Another way.—Make as above, add- 
ing half a glass of rum and a table- 
spoonful of pineapple syrup in place 
of the wine and lemon-juice. 

“[nother way.—As above, with 
brandy and vanilla essence in place of 
the rum and pineapple. 

sfnother way.—Use butter and sugar 
as in the first recipe; add a quarter of 
a pound of red or black currant jelly 
and the juice of half a lemon; or 
reduce the sugar and Increase the 
jelly. Incold weather the butter may 
be put in a warm basin, and the jar 
containing the jelly set ina pan of hot 
water for a short time, The blending 
of the ingredients will be thereby 
facilitated. 

These sauces are served with all 
sorts of puddings, both hot and cold, 
and with creams, blancmanges, &c. 

Honey Sauce.—This is made 
simply by adding a gill of clear honcy 
to a pint of meltcd butter or corn-flour 
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sauce. It may be served with many 
kinds of pudding. 


Imperial Sauce.—Required: a 
pound of French plums (Carlsbad, 
Imperial), a gill of water, a gill and 
a half of claret, a glass of port, alittle 
spice if liked, and a grate or two of 
lemon or orange rind. Cost of plums, 
about 1s, 2d. 

Simmer the fruit, water, and claret 
(sce Prune Sacre); when done, rub it 
through a sieve; blanch and shred the 
kernels, add them with the sugar and 
lemon-rind, or a teaspoonful of juice, 
and the spice—cloves, nutancg, cinna- 
mon, or allspice; bring to the boil, 
then stir im the port, and serve hot or 
cold. (See Impentan Pepprnc.) 

For a éctter sauce, use three gills of 
Claref; instead of sugar some red- 
currant jelly may be added, a very rich 
and delicious sauce being the result. 
For a plainer sauce, use watcr only, or 
reduce the wines as desired. 


Jam Sauce (Plain).—lequired: 
four tablespoonfuls of raspberry or 
currant jam (gooseberry, strawberry, 
or blackberry, may be used in the same 
way), the samc measure of water, the 
juice of half a lemon, half a dozen 
lumps of sugar, a few drops of carmine, 
and a teaspoonful of corn-flour. Cost, 
about 4d. 

Mix the jam, water, and sugar, and 
stir until the mixture boils; mix the 
arrowroot and lemon-juice, add to the 
rest, stir, and boil a minute longer, 
then strain through a fine strainer, and 
add the colouring. This is a useful 
pudding sauce. For a better sauce, 
pat in a tablespoonful of wine. 

Another way.—To a pint of plain 
Metrep Burrer add a teacupful, or 
thereabouts, of any kind of jam; if 
stoncless, it may be sieved or strained 
or not, according to taste, but with 
stoncs it must be strained; if a red 
jam is used, a few drops of colouring 
will improve it, and a teaspoonful or 
less of lemon-juice brings out the 
flavour. 

Another way.— Use a sauce mado of 
corn-flour and water, one ounce to half 
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a pint, with one ounce of butter stirred 
in; then add half a cup of jam. This 
is suitable for plain puddings for 
children’s dinners. 


Jelly Sauce, American.— 
Required : half a pound of red-currant 
jelly, the rind and juice of a large 
lemon, a grate or two of nutmeg, a 
glass of wine, sherry or Maddcira, 
and two ounces of butter. Cost, about 
Is. 2d. 

Cream the butter as if for cakes, 
add the jelly, with the grated rind and 
strained juice of the lemon, little by 
little, beat very thoroughly, and lvave 
on ice until wanted, Serve with pud- 
dings: if with cold ones, place it 
rocky round them; with hot ones, 
serve ina separate dish. Tf required 
as an accompaniment to cereal creams, 
&e., this sauce makes a very pretty 
garnish, and should be used in the 
sume way ag whipped cream. 


Jelly Sauce, Economical.— 
A very simple sauce may be made from 
any of the tablet jellies. 

Dissolve the tablet just as if for a 
moulded jelly, but reduce the quantity 
of water : i.¢., from a pint tablet make 
half to three-fourths of a pint only. 
A small quantity of corn-flour may be 

added to give body ; it should be boiled 
up separately in a little water before 
adding it; a spoonful of jam, same 
flavour as the jelly, is a further im- 
provement, and orange marmalade 
may be used with orange or Jemon 
jelly. 

Serve with plain puddings, boiled 
rice, corn-flour, &c. 


Lemon Sauce, Plain.—Re- 
quired: one lemon, a gill and a half of 
water, two ounces of sugar, and a little 
corn-flour. 

This is very simply made. Put the 
sugar and water in a saucepan, add the 
strained lemon-juice, and boil for ten 
to fifteen minutes, then add the rind 
of the fruit, grated, and a teaspoonful 
of corn-flour mixed with cold water; 
a a few minutcs, and scrve hot or 
cold, 
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Onaner Sauce can be made thus, 
but less sugar is required. 


Lemon Sauce, Rich.—Kc- 
quired: half a pint of rich Mettep 
Burren, a tablespoonful und a half of 
lemon conserve (see Lemon CHEESE- 
CAKES), and the same measure of raisin 
wine or sherry, with a little sugar and 
the grated rind of half a lemon. 

Heat the melted butter, add the 
conserve and the other ingredicnts 
gradually ; use as little sugar as possi- 
ble: the lemon flavour should not be 
destroyed, 


Lime Sauce. -- Pure lime-jrice, 
a wineglassfal or more, added to a 
tureen of melted butter, sweetened to 
tuste, is avery pleasant sauce, and if 
honey is used instead of sugar it is 
greatly nmaproved, ‘This is suitable 
for plain suct puddings, dumplings, 


&e. 


Liqueur Sauce.— There are 
various ways of making this sauce. 
The usual liqueurs employed for the 
purpose are curacoa, maraschino, 
noyeau, kirsch, and chartreuse (for 
others, see Liaugurs), It is impossible 
to determine exactly the required 
quantities: the strength varics much, 
and many British liqueurs arc now 
sold—very good in some cases, but 
still they are but imitations of the 
genuine thing ; perhaps maraschino is 
one of the best, as it is certainly the 
most useful. We may, however, put 
down a half gill as an approximate 
quantity for half a pint of sauce, 
supposing rich melted butter to form 
the foundation, though a larger quan- 
tity would better smut the palates 
of many people. The sauce may 
ilso be made in the way given for 
Maprrra Sauce, the liqueur being 
added, and the wine reduced in pro- 
portion; o7, an ordinary rich custard 
may be employed for the basis; off 
the fire, add from half to a gill of 
liqueur, and serve either cold or hot. 
One thing should be especially borne 
in mind; these sauccs are expensive, 
and to retain the full flavour, and s0 
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avoid waste, the hqueurs should not 
be boiled, or unduly heated; if they 
are, the quantity needs to be doubled. 
Various recipes for home-made liqueurs 
will be found under their respective 
headings in a chapter on BEVERAGES. 


Madeira Sauce.—Put the yolks 
of four fresh eggs in a good-sized 
saucepan, with a gill and a half of 
Madeira, add two to three ounces of 
loaf sugar, rasped on the rind of a 
lemon to extract all the yellow; set 
the pan in the bain-marie or a large 
pan of hot water, and with a chocolate 
mill or an egg-whisk, mill or whisk 
the sance until it is thick, then take it 
from the fire instantly, and serve with 
arich pudding. It is very nice with 
Ciiustaas Poum Pupnines. 


Matrimony Sauce, Plain.— 
Mix a pint of Merrep Burrer, a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of brown sugar (or 
treacle), and lemon-juice; make hot, 
and serve. This is an old-fashioned 
sauce, best known in connection with 
yeast or suet dumplings. 

Another way.—Use jam instead of 
sugar, or honey or marmalade ; and 
vinegar is often used in place of 
lemon-juice, In fact, the sauce is said 
to take Its name from the combination 
of an acid and a sweet. 


Nonesuch Sauce.--Pick and 
stone half a pound of Muscatel raisins, 
cut them into quarters, and just cover 
them with boiling water: cover, and 
leave for an hour or two. then set the 
jar or basin containing the fruit in a 
pan of boiling water, and covk softly 
until all can be passed readily through 
wsieve, Put the sauce ina saucepan, 
and stir in a teaspoonful of arrowroot 
mixed with rose-water to a paste, just 
bring it to the boil, then take from the 
fire instantly, and stir in a dessertspoon- 
fulof pale brandy. Serve with None- 
stcH Puppine, or any good pudding, 
steamed or boiled. 


Orange Custard Sauce, 
Bich.— Required : a gill of cream, a 
gill of milk, half a gill of orange- 
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flowcr water, two eggs, two ounces of 
castor sugar, and a little ‘apricot 
yellow” colouring, (See page $4.) 

Wipe the orange, grate the rind of 
half of it into a jar, add tho other 
ingredients, with a tow drops of vanilla 
essence, set the jar in a saucepan of 
boiling water, and whip the sauce until 
it thickens: it must then be taken from 
the fire at once; colour a rich yellow. 

The yolks of the eggs only are 
needed ; they must be very carefully 
separated from the whites and per- 
fectly fresh, or the delicate flavour of 
this sauce will sutter, 


Orange Sauce.—Requircd : threo 
large swevt oranges, a dessertspoonful 
of arrowroot, a gill of cold water, and 
some loaf sugar. Cost, about 5d. 

Wipe the fruit, rasp it with a few 
lumps of sugar to extract the yellow 
part of the rind, and put the sugar in 
a sauccpan with the water; bring to 
the boil, then put in the pulp and juice 
of the orange—tho pips and white 
skin being first removed; a spoon 
should he used for scraping out the 
pulp—and thicken with the arrowroot ; 
add a little more sugar if required, 
boil up, and serve. 

For a very superior sauce of this 
kind use the juice of an extra orang 
in which to dissolve the sugar (omit- 
ting the water), then procecd as above, 
and when the sauce is done rub it 
through a sicve, and re-heat it with 
a tablespoonful of maraschino or 
curagoa. 


Orange Sauce, Plain.—Put 
half a pint of plain Meuren Burrer in 
a saucepan, with one to two ounces of 
sugar and the strained juice of a large 
orange; remove the yellow rind first, 
either by grating it or peeling, and 
cutling into very thin shreds; if the 
latter, boil it for half an hour in water 
to cover, and add to the sauce; if 
grated, stir it into the sauce with the 
Juice. Serve with any plain pudding. 

The sauce in the previous recipe is 
only suitable for rich puddings or 
OxancE SovuFFLE, 
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Peach Sauce (sec APpRicor 
Sauce).—Make this in the same way, 
using peaches instcad of apricots, and 
reducing the lemon by half, also the 
water; in addition to the flavouring, 
add a dessertspoonful of brandy. 
Noyeau is more suitable than almond 
flavouring, if at hand, and the kernels 
of the peach stones, skinncd and 
pounded, are an excellent addition to 
the sauce. 


Peach Sauce from Fresh 
Fruit,—Divide the fruit, and lay it 
in a saucepan, with a gill of water and 
four ounces of crushed lump sugar to 
half a pound; add the kernels after 
blanching and shredding them, and 
boil altogether to a pulp, then rub 
the purée through a hair sieve ; re-heat 
it, and add a tablespoonful of red- 
currant juice, from fresh or bottled 
fruit, or a little lemon-juice and a 
few drops of carminc, with more 
sugar if required, and if liked, a tea- 
spoonful of brandy. Serve hot or 
cold; if the latter, set it on ice for an 
hour or 80. 

Nectarines can be used in the same 
way. 

Peach sauce with raisins is a 
favourite sauce in America; it is made 
by boiling stoned raisins in the juice 
of canned peaches until soft; it is 
then sweetened and flavoured, and 
served with or without the raisins, 
according to taste. 


Pineapple Sauce, Plain.— 
Put half a pint of the syrup from 
tinned pincapple intu a stew-pan, with 
the juice of half a lemon; mix a tea- 
spoonful of arrowroot with cold water, 
add it, and boil up the sauces if not 
sweet enough, pat in a few lumps of 
sugar; when dissolved, it is ready to 
BErVe. 

For a richer sauce, add a glass of 
sherry or half a glass of rum-—tho 
latter always blends well with pine- 
apple—and a tablespoonful of pinc- 
apple jam, or the grated, pine said in 
ins, 
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Pineapple Sauce, Rich.— 
Put a small tin of grated pinc in a 
saucepan, with a glass of sherry and 
half a glass of rum, a half teaspoonful 
of lemon-juice, and half that measure 
of grated lemon-pcel; put in a little 
castor sugar, about an ounce, stir just 
to the boil, and serve hot or cold. In 
the latter form this is particularly 
suitable for serving with blancmange, 
cereal cream, custard pudding, &e. 


Prune Sauce.—Requircd: a 
pound of prunes, a gill of water, a gill 
of claret, sugar, and lemon-juice. 

Wash the prunes thoroughly, rub- 
bing them between the hands: they 
are often very dirty; put them in a 
saucepan with the water and claret, 
bring slowly to the boil, and cook until 
they are half done, then add the juice of 
half a lemon, and cook until soft: pass 
the liquor through a strainer, and stone 
the fruit, rub the latter through a 
sieve, mix it with the juice, and swecten 
with loaf sugar, from four to six ounces; 
put in a few drops of essence of nut- 
meg or any other spice, or a pinch of 
mixed spice, and stir the whole over 
the fire until it boils. Serve with 
boiled puddings, or, when cold, it is a 
wholesome and delicious accompani- 
ment to cereal creams, &c. 

If the prunes are very dry, they 
may require from a gill to half a pint 
more water. For a plain sauce, all 
water instead of claret may be used. 
It is important that no sugar be put in 
at first, or the fruit will take much 
longer to soften, and be more difficult 
to sieve. As a great improvement to 
the above, we advise that the kernels 
be blanched and shredded, and added 
with the sugar. 


Punch Sauce.—Rcquired: a gill 
of rich Menten Burrer, a glass of 
sherry, half a glass of brandy, a lemon, 
loaf sugar, and two eggs ; a few drops 
of spice essence, if liked. 

Wipe the lemon with a cloth, take 
off the yellow rind by rasping it with 
the sugar, from two to three ounces, 
put it in a saucepan with the wine and 
brandy, add the melted butter (pre- 





viously boiled in the usual way) and 
the yolks of the eggs, well whisked; 
set the pan in a bain-maric or another 
pan of hot water, and whisk the sauce 
until thick and nearly boiling. Before 
adding the melted butter, crush the 
sugar or let it dissolve, and strain the 
eggs after beating them, before adding 
them. This may be varied by using 
rum instead of sherry, or whisky 
instead of brandy ; or the melted butter 
may be increased and the eggs omitted 
if a plainer sauce is required : in that 
case it should just be stirred, not 
whisked, until hot. An orange may 
be used instead of a lemon. Serve 
with any good pudding. 


Punch Sauce No. 2.—Re- 
quired: a gill cach of rum and 
Madeira, half a gill cach of water and 
oranye-juice, the rind of half an orange, 
from two to four ounces of loaf sugar, 
and a teaspoonful of arrowroot. 

Boil the orange-juice, sugar, water, 
and grated orange-rind to a syrup, 
mix the arrowroot with a little cold 
water, add it, and boil up; put in the 
wine and rind, and thoroughly heat, 
but do not boil the sauce. Serve with 
Prem Puppincs. (See also SourFies 
of various kinds.) 


Quince Sauce (from Canned 
Fruit).—Required : a tin of quinces, 
sugar, spice, and colouring. Cost, 
about 10d. 

Turn the quinces, with their juice, 
into an enamelled pan; add a little 
essence of any spice (cloves, cmnamon, 
mace, or nutmeg are most suitable), 
boil for a few minutes, then add as 
much sugar as may be required (some. 
times none is needed) ; when soft, rub 
all through a sieve ; re-heat, and colour 
the sauce if necessary (it should be a 
pale pink), and serve. The fruit’ makes 
au nice dessert dish. If a small quautity 
of sauce only is needed, put some of 
the fruit aside, for serving plain or 
with cream, and make sauce of the 
rest ; if must be boiled longer than 
usual, or, owing to the larger proportion 
of juice, it would be too thin. 
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Canned pears make a good sauce of 
this kind. They are suitable for 
serving with cercal puddings or 
creams. 


Raspberry Sauce. — (Src 


BLACKBERRY SAuceE, and substitute 
raspberries. <A little colouring 1im- 


proves the appearance.) 


Rose Custard Sauce.—Make 
a pint of rich or medium custard (see 
Cusranp), add half a gill of rose-water, 
and colour it a pale pink; pour it 
round the pudding (see PupprnG A LA 
Ross), and sprinkle it with crystallised 
rose-leaves. 

The above is also suitable for serving 
with any light pudding or soufflé. 


Royal Sauce.—Make a pint of 
rich custard, colour it a pale pink, and 
add to it a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
mixed crystallised fruits, which have 
lain in cnough liqueur and sherry to 
cover them for several hours; they 
should be cut up very small, and the 
greater the variety both of colours and 
flavours the better. Set aside to cool, 
and place it on ice or m an ice cave for 
an hour, before serving with any rich 
cold pudding of the ordinary kind, or 
with Roya, or any other iced pud- 
ding. 


yoyal Seville Sauce.—Re- 
quired : a quarter-pound jar of Seville 
orange jelly, a tablespoonful of orange 
brandy, a teaspoonful each of lemon- 
juice and castor sugar, and the same 
measure, or rather more, of maras- 
chino. 

Dissolve the jelly by gentle heat, 
add the other ingredients, stir for a 
minute without boiling, and serve. 
There are few bettcr sauces than this, 
and it is equally good hot or cold. In 
the latter case, let the jelly cool before 
‘adding the spirit, and use double the 
quantity of brandy, sugar, and lemon- 
juice. (See Royat SevitLe Pupprine.) 


_ Bauce a la Comtesse.—Put 
in a lined saucepan a jar of green 
gooseberry jelly—about half a pound; 
as soon as dissolved, add to it a table- 
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spoonful of pale brandy and a little 
colouring. Cut up finely some mixed 
grecn fruits, glacé, not crystallised, 
angelica, almonds, &c., cnough to fill 
a couple of tablespoons; stir them in, 
and leave the sauce a short time, then 
serve it hot with Puppina A 1A 
ComTESsE, or any similar sort. : 


Sauce a la Damiette.—lc- 
quired: six bitter almonds, a gill of 
milk, a gill of cream, the yolks of two 
eggs, some chestnuts, a tablespoonful 
of castor sugar, and a little flavouring. 

Blanch the almonds, cut them up, 
and infuse them in the milk for a 
quarter of an hour; it should be set 
on the range to keep warm, but not to 
boil; strain it when flavoured nicely, 
add it to the cream, sugar, and beaten 
eggs, and stir in the dbain-marie to 
thicken. Boil some chestnuts, rub 
them through a hair sieve, and mix a 
tablespoonful of the purée with the 
cream, &c., then stir in a little brandy 
or essence of vanilla; re-heat in the 
bain-maric, and serve hot with Pupp1nG 
ALA DAMIETTE, or with a good chest- 
nut or potatu pudding of the ordinary 
kind. (See recipes.) 

If the chestnuts are not obtainable, 
use chestnut-flour; if should be boiled 
in the milk, then added to the cggs, 
cream, &c. 


Sauce a la Duchesse.— Beat 
three ounces of butter to a cream, add 
three ounces of castor sugar, and beat 
for ten minutes or morc, then add a 
wineglassful of orange flower-water, 
with half the quantity of capillaire 
syrup and a tablespoonful of sherry ; 
put all in a saucepan, and stir until 
quite hot, then serve. 

This is a very rich sauce, only suit- 
able for high-class puddings. (See 
DucuEsse Puppia. ) 

The sauce may be served cold; 
it should be placed on ice or in a 
refrigerator. 


Sauce a la Victoria.—Sct a 
jar of damson jam in a pan of boiling 
water; when heated and liqueficd, pass 
it through a hair sieve, the syrupy 
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portion only; put about a teacupful 
In a saucepan, with half a glass of 
port and a few drops only of lemon- 
juice; as soon as hot, serve round a 
pudding of light batter, or any with 
which the rich colour of the sauce 
forms a contrast. (Sve PuppiIna A LA 
VICTORIA, ) 

A very good inutation of the fore- 
going may be made by the aid of the 
syrup from bottleddamsons. It should 
be boiled up, with more sugar if 
required, and finished off as above 
directed. 


Sauce of Four Fruits.— 
Required : half an orange, half a lemon, 
a small teacupful of stoned raisins, 
quartered, the same measure of apples, 
first pecled, cored, and cut into dice, 
one pint of Metrep Butter made thin, 
a glass of wine, sugar, and spice. 

First cut the rind of the orange and 
lemon into strips; boil them in a little 
water to draw out the flavour, add the 
water to the melted butter, put in the 
raisins and apples, then the orange 
and lemon, freed from skin and pips, 
and cut up like the apples, put ina 
little sngar, with grated ginger, and 
nutmeg or cinnamon to taste, and boil 
slowly ; the fruit should be tender, but 
not broken up. Jast thing add the 
wine, and as much more sugar as may 
be required. 

This is an American sauce, and a very 
good one for many kinds of hot 
puddings. 

Another way—Use pincapples in- 
stead of apples, and rum instead of 
wine; then the spice should be re- 


duced. 


Sovereign Sauce.—Take half a 
pint of jelly which has been clarified 
in the usual way, and coloured pink 
(see JeLLiEs), and mix with it a 
quarter of a pint of good port : it must 
be clear : the dregs will not do for this 
Bauce; it should be added when the 
jelly is cool, but before it begins to 
set. Put aside until cold, then at the 
moment of serving put in a small 
quantity of gold leaf. (See JRLLreEs.) 

This is a suitable accompaniment to 
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various cold sweets. (See Sovenricn 
GAreav,and other dishes in the Chay ter 
on SWEETs.) 


Tunis Sauce. — Reguired: a 
pound of good dates (if Tunis are not 
obtainable, use 'Tafilat), water, and a 
little Jemon-juice. Cost of dates, 5d. 
to 8d. per 1b. 

Cut the dates up small, put them 
with cold water to cover Ina stew-pan, 
simmer them until quite soft, and then 
add the lemon-juice; take out the stones 
and serve hot or cold. 

This is a very dclicious and whole- 
some sauce; somctimes grated cocoa- 
nut or ground almonds are put in, and 
wine is used to flavour; but perfectly 
plain, as above, we can recommend it. 


Vanilla Sauce (Plain).—Add 
essence of vanilla or vanilla sugar to 
some plain custard or melted butter ; 
if the essence is used, about a tea- 
spoonful to cach pint is required. Do 
not boil the sauce after adding the 
flavouring ; add it off the fire for hot 
sauce, and for cold ones lct the sauce cool 
before putting it in: a saving of half 
the quantity will be thereby effected. 


Vanilla Sauce (Superlative). 
—Required: two eggs, two ounces of 
fresh butter, a  tablespoonful of 
brandy, a teaspoonful of — vanilla 
essence, half a pint of custard, flavoured 
with vanilla pod (see Custrarns), two 
ounces of castor sugar, and a grate of 
lemon-juice. 

Melt the butter in an enamelled pan : 
it must not discolour: stir in the sugar, 
using a wooden spoon; when thick, 
take the pan from the fire, and add the 
yolks of the eggs (first beaten well) by 
degrecs, beating for some minutes. 
Then add the custard, which should 
be warm, but not hot, very little at 
a time; thorough mixing is very 
necessary, and it is important that . 
the custard be carefully strained. 
When quite amalgamated, cover, and 
set aside until cold, then stir in the 
brandy, vanilla, and lemon-pecl, a 
pinch only. No sugar must be used 
in making the custard; the above 
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quantity is sufficient. Serve cold with 
rich puddings. 

Wine Sauce (Good). — Re- 
quired : three cegs, yolks only, a gill 
of sherry or Madcira, and a table- 
spoonful of castor sugar. 

Put the ingredients in a@ jar, set it 
in a saucepan of boiling water, and 
whisk until thick; 1f must not boil, or 
it will ecurdle. Serve with plum 
pudding, or any other kind that requires 
a nice sauce. 

Wine Sauce (Plain). — Put 
a gill of home-made wine (raisin, 
cowslip, &c.) in a saucepan, with a 
gill of water, add a little sugar and 
a tablespoonful of jam: apricot or 
good plum gives a nice flavour; stir 
just to the boil, and pour through a 
hot strainer round the pudding. 
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Another way.—This is very plain. 
Make a pint of Mettrep BurrTer or 
Corn-rLour Sauce; add to it a glass 
of home-made wine and a little sugar. 
This may be served with plain pud- 
dings, dumplings, &c. 


tly. nes Sauce (or Ecc Foam 
asp 


SAUCE) a lemon with two ounces 
of loaf sugar, mix a teaspoonful of 
arrowroot with a gill of cold water, 
put altogether in a good-sized saucepan, 
and adda large tablespoonful of rum, a 
saltspoonful of vanilla sugar, and the 
whites of two cegs, with the yolk of 
one. Whip the sauce briskly until 
frothy, and serve hot. 

This is improved by boiling up the 
arrowroot and watcr, and adding the 
rest when somewhat cooled, then 
whipping as above directed. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


e 

No article of food is more abused in the cooking and more neglected as 
a standing dish than fish of every sort. The public are not solely to 
blame, and the neglect is sometimes only apparent; for where there is 
the wish to purchase it may happen that the supply is not forthcoming or 
the price too high. But this is not the place for argument with respect to 
high prices, due to “rings” and other causes; we can only hope that the 
day is not far distant when the fish supply will be plentiful, and all may 
enjoy it as a daily article of food, instead of once a week, or in some 
houses once a month. One thing the public are guilty of—we have it on 
the authority of a leading fishmonger, in a town which is rich in its fish 
supply, though far from the sea—and that is the unwillingness to try any 
variety which they may not before have scen, especially “if they cannot 
be told how to cook it.” We hope that the recipes in this work, together 
with the description of many kinds, may be a help in this respect ; and we 
would first advise that our readers familiarise themselves with the several 
kinds of fish, or rather the several classes, and then with as many varieties 
of each class as possible; for it is only the knowledge of the sort—the 
composition, that is—that will guide one aright in the cooking. Suppose, 
then, we divide fish into classes, and give a little consideration to each. 

First, WHITE F188, because it is best known and most digestible, in 
fact, the only sort eaten by some; taking for examples whiting, soles, 
turbot, brill, plaice, flounders, haddock, and cod-fish—not an exhaustive 
list, only a typical one. Here, the first on the list gives the most 
digestible; the sole (with smelts) ranks next, and cod-fish gives an example 
of the least digestible of this tribe, unless crimped and in fine condition: 
by which we wish only to say, that when a really digestible fish is 
needed, for an invalid or otherwise, the others rank higher than the cod. 
These are all rich in nitrogenous matter, but poor in fat; and although 
they are proved by analysis to contain but little more water, weight for 
weight, than animal food, they are less satisfying; hence, supposing the 
price to be the same as meat, fish would be the dearer; relative nutri- 
ment must always be considered in estimating the cheapness, or otherwise, 
of any food. But with meat, say, at eightpence, and good white fish, 
say, at fourpence, the economy of a fish dinner becomes apparent. 

Were it, however, even the same price, it should be eaten, especially 
by brain workers and sedentary livers generally, if only for a change. 
That fish is good for the brain is now a truism, but it seems due not to 
the possession of any special brain-restoring element, but rather to the fact 
that what is easily digested, and imposes no hard task upon or causes 
suffering to the rest of the body, is good, too, for the brain: this, in brief, 
is the conclusion arrived at by those who are best able to speak. 
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Now for the tests of the goodness of fish, Under various headings 
we have specified the tests for that particular sort. Bright eyes and red 
gills: yes, at ono time these alone proved goodness ; now alas: the brightness 
and colour may be artificially produced, so more is wanted. Well, given 
firm flesh, which rises when pressed, and a pleasant odour, together with 
aforesaid brightness, there will be nothing the matter with the fish; and, 
although fresh scales, uninjured, prove goodness, yet it does not always 
follow that loose scales are indicative of a stale condition, rough salah 
or packing may cause it. Turbot, cod, haddock, and soles, keep very well. 

Closely allied to sea fish are the mild kinds of FRESH WATER FISH. 
The muddy varieties, found in stagnant water, must be divided froin the 
foregoing by a decidedly sharp line; however well cleaned and cooked, 
some people cannot eat them. As a rule, all fresh water fish from streams 
and pools with sandy, gravelly bottoms are more agreeable than such 
as are caught in dirty water, the flavour of fish being due both to its food 
and the state of the water in which it lives. 

Then come the oILy FISH, of which salmon, mackerel, eels, and 
herrings, are familiar types. The cel is richest in fat, then come mackerel, 
herring, and salmon, in the order named. These are highly nutritious, 
when they can be digested; all the tribe have to be avoided by some, 
and others can indulge in one or two sorts, while the rest cause suffering ; 
as a rule, they should never he given to invalids unless ordered. The same 
may be said of smoked, dried, and pickled fish. Sprats, sardines, and 
pilchards, must be classed with the above in point of digestibility. 

We must now turn toSHELL FISH. There are two varieties : the crusta- 
cean and the mollusc. Oysters, cockles, mussels, scallops, and other fish 
enclosed between two shells, comprise the last named; while in the crab, 
lobster, shrimp, oe eray-fish, and craw-fish, we get well-known types 
of the former. e are beset with difficulties in attempting to deal with 
these; to repeat a tithe of all that has been said against them would be 
to condemn them absolutely. Here, indeed, every man must bo a law 
unto himself: one can eat a lobster and suffer nothing; another fights 
shy of a shrimp; sometimes a shell fish of any sort (oysters excepted) 
causes pain if eaten with tea, and no discomfort whatever if taken without 
liquid. The crab, from the foulness of its focding, is the most likely to 
disagree ; it has been called the scavenger of the sea, and should never 
be eaten by any one, except it is in very prime condition. Tho oyster 
stands alone; when eaten raw it is highly digestible and nourishing. A 
mere crushing between the teeth is sufficient to place a largo part of tho 
oyster beyond the need of further digestion, because it consists largely 
of liver, and this contains a ferment, which converts it into digestible 
sugar. “Cooking, by destroying this ferment, and rendering the body of 
the oyster hard, reverses the state of matters”: so writes Dr. Bridger, in 
his valuable work on “ The Demon of Dyspepsia.” 

__A last hint on sauces and other accompaniments to fish. It may be 
laid down as a general rule that the white-fleshed, nitrogenous kinds 
need a fatty sauce, i.e, of the melted butter type: this is a scientific 
combination; while for the fatty sorts of fish the piquant varieties are 
suitable. Condiments in moderation are in such general demaxd, that it 
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may be accepted that they aid the digestion as well as increase the 
palatability of the fish. 

A table showing the best season for all sorts of fish will be found at 
the end of the book. Various recipes for F1sH generally will be found 
in the following alphabet under that word, and many other recipes will 
be found scattered in various chapters on reference to the INDEx. 


Anchovy.—This little fish plays times bestowed upon it. It takes its 
avery important part in present day name from the barbs about the mouth. 
cookery. ‘The best fish are small and Wine is considered neccssary in all 
plump ; they are to be bought preserved 
in brine or oil; the former are more 
generally used. ‘The bottle containing 
them must be kept corked, as the air 
spoils them. The scales should look 


silvery, and as there is a little knack BE aie 
” . 8 e . . 7 ‘ wees p eer) et a 
required in filleting the fish, we will : Rito . 


here detail it. First slide them out of 
the Lottle carefully, if a fork is stuck 
in them they will most likely break ; 
keep as many as are needed, put the 
rest back, and see that the brine covers 
them. Wash away all the brine, any 
bits of salt, and a soft part near the Fic, 19.—BaRbEL, 

breast (it is like the soft roc of a 

herring) ; use several lots of water: dry — dishes of barbel ; a brown gravy mixed 
them in a cloth, then open them from — with port or clarct is used to stew it, 
head to tail: the fingers are best, but or sauces with wine are served with it 
some manage them better with a knife. when cooked in other ways. 

Then take hold of the bone, tail end, ai ; 

with the fin, and pull away the flesh, Bass.—This is a name given to 
then take out the little fins. Each many kinds of fish: a kind of perch is 
makes two fillets, and these can be cut. thus named, 60 is a large striped fish, 
again with a good knife in two or found in North America; but the real 
three strips. It is a mistake to wash se bass is suid to be a small striped 
the fish after boning. Gorgona an- . fish, of two to three pounds weight. 
chovies are the best. The islund of | This is never found in fresh water. 
Gorgona is the centre or head-quarters | The varieties are all cooked in one or 
of the fishery, (For the various dishes other of the usual ways. The follow- 
made from anchovies, see Hors | Ing 1s an American recipe. 


’ vEUr a id . 2 e Y 
‘i Teale fe — eae anchovies Bass Boiled.—‘Take as much 
1 “t ide sees i that they will | Witer as would enable the fish, if alive, 
se Eke F te eae le fhe a | to just swim ;* add to cach quart a 
Keg a - fe ce pra do q it will teaspoonful of salt, a half cup of 
POOICG 7 Ut BORRIND 1p Neen et vinegar, a blade of mace, and a dozen 
be indicated. (See also Savces, SAnp- 
r A vr 
WIcHES, SALADS, &e.) ; . * This must be left to the reader’s im- 
Barbel.—This at its best is only agination; and we would remark that the 
poor cating. A rich method of cooking drawn butter is the same thing prectivally 
18 always recommended, and it is as our oiled or clarified butter. he water, 


: h: prepared as above, is good for many other 
questionable whether so poora fish is fig: we can recommend it for fresh water 


worth the trouble and expense some- _ tish of the coarse kinds. 
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black peppers, with a sliced onion and 
a bay-leaf. Cleanse and sew up the 
fish in muslin, fitted to its shape; 
whon the water is warm, put lt in, 
and lot it boil gently, skim well, and 
give from eight to twelve minutes per 
pound, according to thickness; boil 
faster at the end than the beginning. 
When done, unwrap, and serve with 
white sauce of the melted butter kind, 
well flavoured, or with drawn butter, 
mixed with lemon-juice. 


Bream.—This is a good-looking 
but not very good-tasting fish. It is 





to be had in abundance in Cornwall. 
Of the various ways of cooking, it is 
said to be best when boiled (see below), 
but it may be baked, plainly, or first 
stuffed, and served with a good sauce. 
It is nice stewed, and a little white 
wine improves the gravy. 


Bream, Broiled.—Wash and dry 
the fish inside and out, but do not take 
off the scales; season it inside with a 
little salt, pepper, and cayenne ; herbs 
may be added; then broil it for half an 
hour, or more, according to size, at a 
distance from the fire; it should bo 
browned well, and floured slightly if 
it cracks. In serving, lift up the skin 
and scales, and take portions from the 
under flesh, which will be found juicy. 
Any white sauce or a brown piquant 
one may accompany it. 

Grilled in the same way, bream is 
better still ; the fire must be clear and 
the cooking gradual; but, although 
these arc the usual methods, we advise 
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that the fish be first brushed over with 
a little oil, or clarified butter or drip- 
ping. Frequent turning 1s necessary, 
that it may be evenly cooked. 


Brill.—This is a good fish; it is 
flat, not unlike the sole, but broader; 
it should be firm, and, in choosing, look 
out for a creamy under flesh ; ifbluish 
and the fish is thin, it will be poor 
cating. At its best, it is regarded by 
many as little inferior to turbot, whilo 
it is cheaper, often ranging from 4d. to 
10d. per pound. It may be cooked in 
any of the ways given under Tunnot, 
Puaice, or Sours (large soles, that is). 
When plainly boiled, ANcHovy, SuxiMr, 
Louster, or any similar sauce may be 
served with it. For any of the fish 
rechauffes where white fish is named, 
brill may be used; it is an excellent 
fish for serving cold with mayonnaise 
or other good sauce, and it is very 
good curried, &c. 

lf the fish is large, slit the back 
before boiling, and always rub the 
white side with Iemon-juice, however 
it is to be cooked. 


Carp.— This is a pond rather than 


a river fish. The flesh has a muddy 





Fira. 21.—Carpe. 


taste, owing to the habit of the fish of 
burying itsclf in mud. The best are ot 
a moderate size, and they should be kept 
aday beforc using. The gills should 
be removed, and the fish most tho- 
roughly cleansed, plenty of salt being 
rubbed on the back-bone. If put in 
salt and water (a handful to the gallon) 
with a cup of vinegar for a time, and 
well rinsed, carp is improved. Plain 
methods of cooking are not suited to 
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carp, and it needs a good sauce. It is 
a great improvement to take out the 
back-bone. 


Carp, Baked.—Clean and scale 
the fish, stuff it with Hers or Orsrer 
ForceMEat, or use bread-crumbs, well 
seasoned and flavoured with anchovy 
butter; bind with beaten cgg, and 
add a1? ounce of butter to two or three 
ounces of crumbs. Sew up the fish, 
brush it with beaten egg, and dredge 
with crumbs. Bake and finish as 
directed for Fresu Hapnockx. If a 
gravy is made in the tin, add a spoonful 
of Worcester sauce and a little French 
mustard; the last named is a good 
addition. 

Another way.—After getting the fish 
ready, squeeze over the juice of a 
Iemon, or two if a large fish; turn 
often, and wipe the fish dry after an 
hour, then cover it with chopped 
shalots and bread-crumbs mixed, and 
bake us above. 


Carp, Baked, with Tartare 
Sauce.—Prepare the fish as usual, 
but instead of stuffing it use a lump 
of butter, say three or four ounces for 
a medium-sized fish, a chopped shalot, 
a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a 
teaspoonful of thyme, basil, and mar- 
joram in powder, a little salt and black 
pepper, and a pinch each of ground 
cloves and nutmeg. It must: be under- 
stood that this is not intended to fill 
the fish, but to moisten and season it. 
After working the ingredients together, 
put them in, sew tho fish up, rub it 
over with a clove of garlic, brush with 
oil, and wrap in two sheets of oiled 
paper. Have ready a baking-tin and 
meat-stand, the latter well oiled; put 
the fish on, and buate often with a little 
more oil, warmed in the tin to com- 
mence with ; when done, take the paper 
off, and serve with ‘TAkTARE Satce 
(cold). 

This is a French dish, and very good; 
all fish of the same class may be cooked 
thus. Brown Mvstarp Savce is also 
good with it. 


Carp, Boiled.—<After washing 
and scaling the fish, put it in boiling 
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water with salt and vinegar (sec Fisu, 
Bo1.ep), add an onion stuck with cloves, 
some whole pepper, a bay-leaf, and a bit 
of scraped horse-radish ; this must be 
well skimmed, and the fish boiled very 
slowly. Serve hot with a good sauce, 
or cold; in the latter case leave the 
fish in the liquor until cool, then drain, 
and garnish it with parsley, cut lemon, 
and horse-radish in little tufts, and 
send a nice sauce to table with it. 


Carp Roes.— Put the roes ina 
saucepan, with a little salt, cover them 
with vinegar and water, cqual parts, 
simmer a few minutes, ten or fifteen 
if large, then cut them up small; 
mix with half their bulk of bread- 
crumbs, season with cayenne, lemon. 
rind grated, mixed herbs, and sult, 
bind with beaten egg just enough to 
hold the mass together, then form into 
small cakes or little sausages; pour 
a little oiled butter over, and bake 
brown in a quick oven, or cook befvre 
the fire in a Dutch oven. 


Carp, Stewed.— Wash and cut 
up the fish, put it in a stew-pan, with 
chopped onion to cover it, and some 
mixed sweet herbs; pour over a gliss 
of white wine (to cach pound), cook 
for ten minutes, then add some sauce 
or gravy, and cook until tender, <A 
piquant sauce is the most suitable. 


Char.—This is a delicacy of the 
Cumberland lakes. It must be care- 
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fully nandled in the cleansing, and 
thoroughly dried. It is usually floured 
and grilled or broiled, and served with 
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a piquant sauce. This fish is sometimes 
potted and preserved in various ways. 


Chub.—This is a river fish, some- 
what like the carp, but longer; its 





Fic, 23.--Cnuun. 


flesh is coarse, but the ree is good, and 
the best of the flesh is about the head 
and throat. The roe may be cooked 
by any of the recipes given for the roe 
of other fish. 


Clams.— -These are a sort of cockle, 
found in Devon, Cornwall, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. They are not 
much used in England, but figure 
largely in American cookery. No less 
an authority than Soyer says that they 
are superior to the oyster in flavour, 
but this is certainly a disputable point. 
If eaten raw, they should be about the 
sizc of an oyster; larger ones are best 
reserved for cooking. Clams in tins 
or jars, as well as clam chowder and 
clam juice, are sold by dealers in 
American produce. They are of 
reasonable prices, and excellent quality. 


Clam Chowder.—Rcquired: a 
dozen large claims, four ouncos of salt 
pork, two onions, three potatoes, a 
quart of milk, and seasoning. Cost, 
uncertain. 

Cut up the pork, fry it lightly in a 
stew-pan; slice the vegetables, add 
them with the liquor from the clams, 
strained ; cook gently for a short time, 
add some of the milk, cook until the 
pork, &c., are done; put in the clams 
and the rest of the milk, bring to the 
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point of boiling, and ecrve in a quartor 
of an hour. 


Clams, Fried.—Divide them if 
large, and roll in egg and pounded 
biscuit-crumbs; or coat with batter, 
and fry in the usual way; or cut the 
clams up, and mix with stiff batter, 
and fry by dropping from a, table- 
spoon. In this way they are called 
Cram Fritters. 


Cockle.—This is a favourite bi- 
valve; it is very abundant on many 
parts of the coast, where sandy. Somo 
people can eat cockles largely with 
impunity, and they have sometimes 
staved off the pressure of starvation 
amongst the poor of our coasts. They 
attain to a large size by culture. 
Cost, about 3d. per quart. 


Cockles, Boiled.—-Wash them, 
and serub the shells with a brush, put 
them into salt and water for some time, 
then put them in a saucepan with a 
little water, just to cover the bottom ; 
put a towel on the top, shake the pan 
constantly to prevent burning, and 
when the shells open they are ready 
to serve, 


Cockles, Roasted. — Wash, 
scrub, and dry them, and cook on a 
tin laid on a stove, or cook before the 
fire until the shells open, and cat them 
with salt, pepper, and lemon-juice or 
vinegar, and bread-and-butter. 

Cockles may be stewed, scalloped, 
made into sauce, or cooked in any way 
given for Oysters and Mussxzs, except 
frying. 

Cod.—This is a uscful fish ; it lends 
itself readily to all methods of cooking, 
and is often to be had very cheaply. A 
good fish is plump, with firm stiff 
flesh, which will rise instantly upon 
pressure; the tail should be well 
rounded, It is not advisable tu cook 
x whole fish, or the tail is overdone 
before the thick part is cooked. The 
head and shoulders may be boiled ; the 
gelatinous parts of the head are much 
enjoyed by epicures. The middle of 
the fish forms a good dish if baked, or 
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it may be stewed, or divided into 
cutlets. The tail may be served any 
way ; if split open, boned, and fried, it 
is very nice. As to réchauffés, many 
of the daintiest may be made from 
cod. The Dogger Bank cod are the 
best, and fetch the highest price. Cost, 
on an average, 6d. per pound. 


Cod a la Drusille,—Required : 
one pound of crimped cod in slices, half 
a pint of Sauce A La Drusiiie, and 
some milk and water. 

Put enough milk and water in a pan 
to cover the fish (it should be laid fora 
short time in cold water with a little salt 
and lemon-juice, then dried). When 
the liquid boils, lay in the fish in a 
single layer; cook very softly, then 
drain, and dish the slices in a row; 
take the skin off, and pour the sauce 
over. 


Cod a l Espagnole.— Required: 
two pounds of the tail end of « cod, a 
pint of Brown Savce, a little salt, 
cayenne, and lemon-rind, the juice of 
half a lemon, a glass of sherry, a small 
onion stuck with a couple of cloves, 
and a little butter. 

Melt the butter in a sauté-pan: wash 
and dry the fish, and cook it in the 
butter until lightly browned; then 
drain it very thoroughly. Put it flat 
in a stew-pan, with the other ingre- 
dients, wine excepted, and cook gently 
for twenty minutes, more or less, ac- 
cording to thickness. Jay it on a hot 
dish, add the wine, and give a boil up ; 
skim, and pour the sauce over the fish 
through a strainer. It is a great im- 
provement to skin the fish and remove 
the bone. 


Cod a VIndienne,—Required : 
three pounds of cod, the thick end of 
the tail, some forcemeat, sauce, &c., 
as below, some tomatoes and pickles. 

Wash and dry the fish, remove the 
bone, and pnt it on with the usual 
scasonings and a pint of water, to boil 
down to a gill; strain, and add to it 
three-quarters of a pint of Brown Satce, 
n dessort-spoonful of hot chutney, a 
tablespoonfu] of French mustard (or 
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some curry or mulligatawny paste can 
be used instead of the mustard), a table- 
spoonful of tomato purée or conserve, 
and a little lime or lemon juice, with 
a small quantity of soy, and salt to 
taste. Have the fish baked, after filling it 
with Hers Forcemeat highly seasoned 
with pepper and French mustard. It 
should be sewn or tied in shape. (See 
Cop, BakEp.) When done, remove the 
thread or string; dish, after draining 
well, and when the sauce has boiled up 
pour it round the fish. Garnish with 
grilled tomatoes in thick slices, each 
slice brushed over with warm thin 
glaze, and sprinkled with chopped clear 
pickles (Indian), first warmed ina 
spoonful of stock. Serve hot, for dinner 
or luncheon. 


Cod a la Maitre d’Hétel.— 
Put a cut from the middle of a cod in 
a steamer: say, from two to three 
pounds. In the water, under tha 
steamer, put the usual quantity of salt 
and vinegar, and a_ teaspoonful of 
peppercorns. Brush the fish on each 
of the cut sides with lemon-juice ; 
before putting it in the steamer lay it 
ina shallow tin or dish, the shape of 
the steamer; put a buttcred paper over 
the top, then close the steamer, and 
cook until tender, turning when half 
done. When ready to serve, the flesh 
will look creamy at the ends and white 
all through, leaving the bone readily. 
Take it up, remove the skin, and brush 
the top over with warm butter, and 
sprinkle it with a little chopped parsley. 
Strain the liquor from the fish, and mix 
it with a pint of Maitre p'HOTE, 
Sacce, then pour it round the fish. 
This is a very good dish. The fish 
will be excellent in flavour if not over. 
cooked, Fish cooked in this way can be 
served with other sauces (see recipes) ; 
the liquor from the tin should always 
be added. 


Cod, Baked,—A piece from the 
middle is nice for this, or the tail end 
does very well. Either may be finished 
off, after washing and drying, as directed 
for Happocx. Or tho fish may be 
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boned and stuffed; oyster forcomeat 
is delicious, and oyster sauce should 
accompany it; or the herb forcemeat, 
with parsloy or caper sauce ; or shrimp 
or anchovy forcemeat, with the same 
sauces, Will be found equally good. In 
either case, supposing a cut piece of 
fish, after stuffing, bind with tape, and 
tie a piece of greased paper over the 
ends, taking them off to brown up last 
thing. Another good plan is to tic a 
greased paper all over the fish, without 
any previous preparation. Then, when 
done, brush over with glaze, top and 
ends, and dredge with raspings warmed 
in the oven. (Sce also Fisu, Roasrev.) 
Any thick fish is very good thus 
cooked. 


Cod, Boiled.—If the head and 
shoulders be the part chosen, very 
carcful washing is needed in salt and 
water; the eyes should be removed, 
and every part of the head rubbed 
with salt, and rinsed in cold water and 
vinegar. In case of no fish-kettle 
with drainer being handy, it will be 
well to tie it in a thin cloth, that it 
may be lifted out without breaking. 
Put it in water prepared in the usual 
way, and when it has boiled up and 
been well skimmed, lay the fish in, and 
cook slowly. It will take forty minutes 
and upwards, according to size. Drain 
and dish carefully, and serve with the 


usual sauces. Garnish with cut lemon 
and parsley or horse-radish and 
parsley. (See Fisn, Bosuep.) 


For a cut from the middlo, boil as 
above, or in milk and water, or Covrr 
BovrLion av Buanc. Oyster sauce is 
very good with it. 


Cod, Pried,—The tail end is a 
good part to fry. Itshould be washed 
and dried, and split open, and the bone 
removed, then divided into neat pieces 
of even size. Steaks may be cut from 
the middle and served in this way also. 
Cut the fish into slices an inch thick, 
wash them well and dry them tho- 
roughly, Plunge them into boiling 
fat, and fry them brown. Put them 
on a piece of clean paper to clear them 
from fat; serve them on a hot napkin, 
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and send them to table garnished 
with parsley. Before frying, the fish 
should be dipped in batter, or egged 
and crumbed ; the latter method is the 


better, 


Cod Heads, Browned,—After 
boiling two or three heads as prevjously 
directed for Cop, BorLep, take the skin 
off, and dry them ; put them before a 
sharp fire or in an oven, and baste 
them with hot dripping; as soon as 
brown they are ready to serve. A 
little flour may be dredged over, and 
allowed to froth up, or some raspings 
can be uscd. Merten Burren, with a 
little browning, some caper or other 
flavourcd vinegar, or a little ketchup, 
makes a good sauce. The heads 
should be dished and garnished with 
parsley and Iemon or horse-radish. 


Cod, Moulded.—Required: a 
pound of cooked fish, three eggs, four 
tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, and 
some browned crumbs besides, a gill of 
plain white sauce or melted butter (sce 
Hot Savces), salt and pepper, and a 
grate of lemon peel and nutmeg. 

Butter a plain mould, round or oval 
—a cake tin does very well; coat it 
with the browned crumbs, putting 
plenty in, and shaking out all that do 
not adhere to the tin. Pass tho fish 
through a coarse sieve, after frecing it 
from bones and skin; add the crumbs 
and cold sauce, with the beaten eggs 
and seasoning, and mix thoroughly. 
Put it in the mould firmly, and drodge 
more crumbs on the top. Twist a 
sheet of buttered paper over, and bake 
in a moderate oven, for half an hour, 
or thercabouts, according to the depth 
of the tin. Remove the paper in time 
for the top to brown well. Turn out 
carefully on a hot dish, and pour some 
sauce round it, the same kind used in 
the mixture, or plain Oyster or WHITE 
Musuroom Sauce is equally suitable. 
For a better dish of the kind, use any 
rich sauce, both in the mixture and 
round the mould; and garnish taste- 
fully with cut lemons and fried parsley, 
or with prawns or shrimps. 
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Cod, Moulded, with Maca- 
roni.—Prepare a mould exactly as 
dctailed in the preceding recipes, then 
put in a layer of cooked macaroni, 
pressing it firmly to the bread crumbs, 
Prepare the fish in the same way, Lut 
use a gill of thick tomato sauce, In 
place of white sauce, to moisten the fish, 
and add to the mixture an ounce or 
two of cooked macaroni, cut in short 
lengths, as well as the crumbs, eggs, 
and seasoning above named. ‘Then 
cook as above detailed, and serve with 
tomato sauce poured over, and boiled 
macaroni, and hard boiled eggs, quar- 
tered, placed round the mould. 

In this, and all similar dishes, the 
mould must be very evenly coated. If 
the crumbs are thick in one place, and 
thin in another, not only isan unsightly 
dish the result, but the mould is very 
liable to break in turning out. For 
plainer dishes, the fish can be cut up 
or flaked, mstead of sieved. The 
mould may be stcamed if preferred. 
It should be set in a potato steamcr, or 
saucepan with boiling water to half its 
depth, as directed for puddings in a 
later chapter, and cooked for thirty to 
forty minutes; as soon as firm on the 
top it is done. 


Cod, Salt, with Parsnips (a 
dish for Ash Wednesday).—Salt cod is 
usually accompanied by parsnips, pro- 
bably because that wholesome root is 
at its best and sweetest during the 
course of Lent, and itis very generally 
served with them and ogg sauce on 
Ash Wednesday. Wash the fish tho- 
roughly, and lay it in cold water to 
draw out the salt. It must lie for at 
least twelve hours, and longer if it is 
very salt, and the water ought to be 
changed every four or five hours, 
When thoroughly soaked, put it in a 
saucepan with tepid water, and let it 
heat very gradually. 1t must not be 
allowed to boil, or it will harden. 
When nearly boiling, draw it to the 
side of the fire, and let it simmer gently 
until done. Drain it, and serve it on 
a hot napkin, accompanied by parsnips. 
(See VEGETABLES.) 


fT ee anmnneitiad 


| remove the scum as it rises. 
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Cod Sound as Chicken.— Soak 
and wash three large sounds (see recipe: 
below), and boil them in milk and 
water for halfan hour. Scrape off the 
dark skin, and Jet them cool. Make a 
forcemeat with a dozen chopped ovsters, 
three ounces of finely grated bread- 
crumbs, half a teaspoonful of salt, and 
the same of white pepper, a blade of 
mace pounded, two chopped anchovies, 
and three ounces of butter. Work all 
well together with the yolks of two 
eggs, spread the forcemeat thinly ovcr 
the sounds, and truss each one to re- 
semble a rolled fowl. Dredge flour 
over them, and cook them in a Dutch 
oven, basting them well with butter or 
lard. Serve with Oyster Savce poured 
over them. 


Cod Sound, Boiled,—(Cod sounds 
are much liked by many persons, and 
may be procured salted. Put them 
into plenty of cold water all night, then 
scrape and rub off the dark skin with 
a cloth, wash them thoroughly, and put 
them in a stew-pan with equal parts of 
milk and water, and boil them very 
gently until tender. Be careful to 
Serve 
them on a hot napkin, with Ece Sacce, 
Time to boil, forty minutes to an 
hour. 


Cod, with Mashed Potatoes. 
—Take the remains of cold cod and its 
weight in mashed potatoes, remove the 
skin and bones, and to every pound of 
fish allow one teaspoonful of salt, half 
a teaspoonful of white pepper, and one 
or two grains of cayenne; pound all 
together to a smooth paste with a little 
butter, oil, or cream. Place the mixture 
in a well-buttered dish, roughen the top 
with a fork, and bake it in a moderate 
oven. As soon as brown it is ready. 
A little plain sauce of any sort im- 
proves it. 


Conger Eel.—This is less used 
than it might be; the flesh is whole- 
some, nourishing, and palatable. There 
are many ways of cooking it. The 
head and tail can be used for soup, 
while the middle serves for pies or 
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stows; or it may be baked, boiled, fried, 
&c. The value of the conger for turtle 
soup is recognised by many; and ina 
paper read at the Fisheries Exhibition 
of a few years ago by Sir Henry 
Thompson, he stated that turtle soup 
when at its best was composed of a 
stock made from conger cel, the turtle 
furnishing the garnish and the name. 
Cost, from 3d. to 6d. per pound. 


Conger Eel, Baked.—Take a 
piece of eelafootlong; after skinning 
and cleansing, dry it well, and stuff it 
with plain fish stuffing (see Foxcr- 
MEATS) ; tie a greased paper over cach 
end, and bind it with tape to keep in 
the stufling. Have some hot fat ina 
baking-tin; flour the fish, and haste it 
well, then cook it gently, with frequent 
basting, for an hour or longer, accord- 
ing to thickness; see that it is well 
done. Dish on a hot dish, dredge with 
raspings, and send a piquant sauce or 
gravy to table with it. This is both 
good and cheap. Cost, about 4d. per 
pound. This may he cooked in a 
Dutch oven with still greater success, 


as the chances are it will get more 
To doit conger, add a bunch 
of herbs to the water, and rather more 


basting. 


thin the usual quantity of vinegar, 


To fry it, parboil, and let it become 


cold, before frying. (See Exts.) 


Court Bouillon,—Required: half 
a pint of vinegar, half a pint of wine, 
a quart of water, an ounce of salt, a 
bunch of thyme, parsley, bay-leaf, and 
marjoram or basil, a sliced onion, a 
carrot cut up, a teaspoonful of white 
peppercorns, and a bit of mace. 

Put the whole of the ingredients on 
to boil; let the liquid attain simmering 
point as slowly as possible, then skim, 
and boil from forty to fifty minutes, 
and strain for use. This is used for 
fresh water fish; the quantity made 
must depend upon the size of the fish, 
which should be well covered; the 
recipe will serve us a guide to the re- 
spective quantities. For ordinary 
purposes a less expensive bouillon, 
made with a gill of wine only and the 


same of vinegar, answers very well; 
but tho above is a phd er laa which 
may be re-boiled, and used many times, 
if diluted each time with half 4 pint of 
fresh water; otherwise, it would become 
too strong and concentrated. Fish 
boiled in Court Bouillon is often served 
cold, simply with oil and vinegar, or 
any sauce of which oil is the pfincipal 
ingredient. (See CoLp Savcus.) 


Court Bouillon au Blanc.— 
Boil some water with a bunch of 
parsley, thyme, and bay-leaf, an 
onion, a teaspoonful of white pepper- 
corns, and a couple of ounces (or more) 
of salt to each half gallon; skim very 
thoroughly, and after twenty minutes’ 
simmering strain, and add an equal 
measure of new milk. Put together 
in a fish-kettle, and when it simmers 
put in the fish. 

The above is used for boiling white 
fish of various kinds; when for in- 
valids, the salt should be reduced. No 
lemon-juice or vinegar must ever bo 
added, but in preparing the fish it may 
be rubbed on the white side with 
lemon-juice and left for a while, then 
rubbed again, finally rinsed in clear 
water; and during the boiling it must 
be kept skimmed constantly. 


Crab.—Scelect a crab of medium 
sizo; it should be heavy : a light crab 
is likely to be watery. To test it, hold 
it by the claws, and shake it from side 
to side. If it rattles much it should 
be rejected, as it will contain water 
and be of inferior quality. If good 
and freshly boiled, it will be stiff, with 
the tail pressed to the body. The 
mile crab is considered the better, and 
preference should be given to those 
with rough shells and claws. The 
points of the claws should be stiff, the 
shells bright red, and the eyes bright 
and firm, The crab is at its best and 
cheapest in the summer; it may then 
be had from 4d. or 6d.; while in 
winter it may reach 34. 

In preparing dishes of any sort from 
crabs, the gills and the bag found in- 
side the shell should be thrown away, 
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parsley, the small claws of the crab, 
and slicos of lemon with fillots of 
anchovy. 

This is a very good dish. It may 
be varied by adding shrimps or prawns, 
with which the dish should then be 
garnished. The same mixture, made 
a little thicker with rice or bread 
crumbs, may also be put into scallop 
shells, and finished off as directed for 
other kinds of scalloped fish in this 
chapter. 


Crab in White Sauce.— Mix 
the flesh of a medium sized crab in a 
basin, with a quarter pint of Wire 
Sauce, and a small shalot minced 
and scalded; season nicely with salt 
and pepper and a little lemon-juice. 
Wipe out the shell, rnb it with oil, 
put in the mixture, and make the top 
level; dredge with crumbs, and brown 
slightly. It should just heat through, 
and will take but a short time if the 
sauce be mixed in while hot. 

This is a cheap dish. For a better 
one of the sort substitute any rich 
white sauce given for fish, and add a 
little cream. Before serving, sprinkle 
with lobster coral, and put a few tiny 
fancy-shaped crodtons in a pattern on 
the top. (See GArNisHES.) This should 
take its name from the sauce, as Crap 
A LA BECHAMEL, &c. 


Craw-fish.—These, like most of 
their tribe, are somewhat indigestible, 
and are considered rather coarse cating 
by some; with others, they are a great 
favourite. They attain a large size, 
and when very large are often divided, 
and sold at a shilling or eighteenpence 
per half, though the price is very 
uncertain. They are generally sent to 
table plain, or in a salad, but any of 
the recipes under Lonster are equally 
suitable for craw-fish, In all the 
recipes for Cray-risH the small ones 
are referred to; we mention this, as 
very often the terms Craw-fish and 
Cray-fish are used synonymously, and 
this is apt to mislead. 


Cray-fish.—This is a delicious 
fish, somewhat similar to lobster, but 
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considered superior in flavour by many. 
Celebrated gourmets are loud in praise 
of cray-fish soup and dishes of a like 
kind ; and cray-fish stewed in wine 18 
a popular dish across the Channel. 
The cost here is very uncertain; out 
of London the fish are not, as a rule, 
easily obtained. To boil the fish, pre- 
ceed as for lobster, giving thefa from 
ten to fifteen minutes. If required to 
keep them alive, there must be a small 
quantity of water only, and that con- 
stantly renewed; if put in a bucket 
with an inch of water it is quite suffi- 
cient, if a fresh supply is added in four 
hours. 


Cray -fish, Creamed.—Minccthe 
meat ot a dozen fish, chop a truffle and 
a button mushroom, puta tablespoonful 
of white roux into a cup of cream and 
milk mixed ; stir to the boil, add a pat 
of cray-fish butter (see GarnisHEs), with 
seasoning to taste, then stir in the meat 
of the fish, mushroom, and trufile, and 
do not boil again. A small quantity 
can be made in the above proportions, 
but if the fish are large, not more than 
eight or nine will be wanted. The 
mixture should be like a rich creamy 
sauce. The mushroom must be cooked 
first in a little butter. This is used for 
small savouries, patties, &e. 


Cray-fish in Jelly.—Requircd: 
a pint of fish to each pint of jelly, 
some small salad, and a dressed salad. 

Line a mould with jelly, lay in the 
fish, backs down, with any green salad : 
capers, cress, cucumber, &c.; if liked, 
hard-boiled eggs can be added; add 
more jelly, then more fish, &c. Proceed 
in this way until the mould is full; 
each layer of jelly must set, or the fish 
will all sink to the bottom. Turn out, 
and garnish the base with any dressed 
salad, or with sprigs of parsley or 
cress, and cut lemons. Or for a more 
elaborate dish, use chopped aspic, and 
salad mixed with mayonnaise, coated 
with lobster coral, or garnish the edge 
of the mould with cray-fish butter 
from a bag and small rose pipe. Any 
plain mould does for this dish. 
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Cray-fish Mould (or Krebs 
Koch; a German dish).—Required : 
half a pint of cream and milk mixed, 
half a pint of bread-crumbs, five eggs, 
sn dozen cray-fish, somo CRAY-FISH 
LBuTrex, and seasoning. Cost, uncer- 
tain. 

Put the crumbs in a bowl with the 
boiling cream and milk, cover, and 
when cooling stir in two ounces of 
gray-fish butter, and the yolks of the 
eggs when cold. Then beat the whites 
to a froth as if for souffiés. Butter a 
basin, using cray-fish butter or plain 
butter: in the latter case spmukle 
with lobster coral; put in some cray- 
fish tails at the bottom, then some of 
the bread, after the whites have been 
added, then more tails and bread. 
When quite full, twist a sheet of 
buttered paper over, and steam for 
forty-five minutes. ‘Turn out, and 
pour round a little Cray-risn Savce, 
the bodies being used up in making 
it. 


Cray-fish Tails.—These may 
be bought in bottles usually where the 
Krebs butter is obtained. (See Cray- 
FisH Burrer in Garnishes.) They are 
excellent for small dishes of various 
kinds, and for garnishing fish, as 
mayonnaise of turbot, &c. They cost 
from one to two shillings per bottle, 
according to size. They would be 
found handy for some such dish as the 
ubove; a little lobster meat might be 
added to the sauce; or a plain one of 
molted butter, flavoured with cray-fish 
butter, would answer very well. 


Crimping of Fish,-— This 
operation consists in making deep cuts 
in the flesh of the fish on both sides as 
far as the bone. It must be done while 
the fish is fresh, as soon after landing 
as  gerovria It makes tho flesh firmer 
and better, both for cooking and 
serving. Crimped cod is always 
valued more highly than plain un- 
crimped fish, and sold at a higher 
price. A salmon which is caught in 
the morning, crimped, and cooked for 
dinner the same evening, is quite a 
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revelation to those who have never 
before eaten a really fresh salmon. 


Curried Fish.—For each pint of 
Curry Savce take about two pounds 
of fish; if the white sorts, as cod, 
haddock, &c., simply take the bones 
out, and divide the fish into pieces of 
an inch and a half square, and cook 
them till tender in the sauce. If 
river fish, cleanse in the way given 
under the various headings, and if 
strong fish of the carp tribe, parboil 
them, and finish cooking in the sauce. 
All sorts of cold fish may be curried, 
the bones stewed down for stock for 
the sauce, and the fish broken into 
good-sized flakes. Shrimps or prawns 
may be added to the sauce, or used in 
garnishing the rice; a flavouring of 
ketchup, shrimps, or anchovy essence, 
&c., can hkewise be put in. There 
should always be a good supply of rice, 
and the proper way to serve it Is on a 
large dish, with the fish and sauce in 
the centre; or it can be put ina sepa- 
rate dish. In putting the curry ona 
plate, take the rice first, hollow the 
portion, and serve the fish and sauce 
in the hollow. Various tinned fish 
may be curricd; when in oil, like sar- 
dines, use the oil for the sauce instead 
of the ordinary curry fut. butter, &c. ; 
most kinds are best taken from the tin 
and laid in the sauce to get hot, for 
example, herrings, lobster, mackerel, 
and eels; the last-named are improved 
if some of the liquor from the tin be 
strained and used for the sauce. 


Dabs.—These fish are small, but 
very good; they are caught mostly in 
rivers near the sea; the Thames fur- 
nishes a good kind. If washed in salt 
and water, and put to soak for a short 
time in water, with an ounce of salt and 
a tablespoonful of vinegar to each 
quart, they will be improved in flavour. 
They are best fried or grilled, and 
should be sent to table with cut lemon 
or melted butter flavoured with lemon- 
juice. In some parts of England tiny 
soles, usually termed slips, are called 
dabs ; indeed, many fish which are 
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Fig. 24.—Daps. 


country, which is more or less confusing 
to the uninitiated. 


Dace.—This is enjoycd by those 
who angle for amusement’s sake ; it is 
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Fia, 25.—DaAce. 


best when treated as above described. 
A sauce of lemon-juice with cayenne 1s 
served with it, or any sharp sauce may 
be used. Dace is sometimes stewed 
like eels; and we may mention that any 
fish can be served en matelote. (See 
recipes in this chapter.) 


EBels.—Of the tribe of eels there 
are several varicties; all have smooth 
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heads and slippery skins, with soft 
scales, scarcely visible; all are rich, 
and to be at all digestible need very 
thorough cooking. els are taken both 
in fresh water and the sca; the silver 
ecl is tho best. Buy them alive if 
possible, and kill them by dividing the 
spine just behind the head, without 
severing it from the body. ‘Tifc viva- 
city of its motion and colour and 
appearance of the skin are tests of the 
goodness of an cel, Cost, from 6d. per 
pound, 


Eels, Baked.—A good-sized fish is 
best for this. After cleansing and drying, 
fill it with PLarw Suruv Force-MEat, 
fasten it securely, and put it ina round 
baking-dish with hot butter, and cook 
gently, basting often, until done. Then 
put the eel on a dish, add browned flour 
to the butter in the tin, then a glass of 
any light wine and half a pint of fish 
stock or water; boil up and skim, put 
ina little seasoning and a teaspoonful 
of shrimp essence, or some shelled 
shrimps cut in small pieces, and pour 
round the fish. 

There are many recipes for baked 
cels, but the above is very good. They 
can be baked unstuffed, and any brown 
fish sauce served with them, Tomato 
SaAvcE 1s also suitable, but a little fish 
stock added is a great improvement. 


Eels, Boiled.—Aftcr cleansing, 
soak the eels for an hour in salt and 
water. Prepare the water in the 
ordinary way, add a good bunch of 
parsley, and when it is quite hot put 
in the ccls, and simmer them until 
tender. Mettepv Burren sharpened 
with lemon-juice or vinegar, is a sauce 
often served ; but Brown Carer or the 
sauce named in the previous recipe, 
is also good with boiled cels. 


Eels, Fried.—Cut tho fish into 
four-inch lengths, or fry small ones 
whole, curling them round like a 
whiting ; they should be floured, egged, 
and crumbed (sve. EeLs, GRitiep), and 
dished on a napkin, with fried parsley 
as garnish. Tartare Sauce, hot or 
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cold, is excellent with fried eels, so are 
any of the brown, sharp sauces. 


Eels, Grilled.—It is usual to 
find in recipes for grilling, broiling, or 
frying ecls, that the fish in the raw 
state is indicated; but they should in 
each case be parboiled, or three parts 
boiled., They then need but little 
further cooking, and are more tender 
and digestible, while equally savoury. 
After parboiling, dry the fish, then 
coat it with cgg and bread-crumbs 
as usual, adding to the crumbs some 
powdered sage or mixed herbs, or 
parsley only, with a little black pepper. 
Grill over a clear fire until delicately 
browned (first brush the grid with oil 
or butter), and serve hot, with sauce 
as above directed. Instead of crumb- 
ing the eels, they muy be lghtly 
floured and brushed over with salad oil. 


Eels, Mayonnaise of.— Re- 
quired: two pounds of silver cels, a 
glass of light wine, a gill of French 
Vinegur, a bay-leaf, sprig of parsley, 


tarragon, and chervil, half a dozen | 


allspice berries and peppercorns, an 
onion stuck with two or three cloves, 
and a morsel of mace. 

Prepare the fish, cut them into two- 
inch lengths; sprinkle them lightly 
with salt in a baking-dish, add the 
foregoing ingredients, and water to 
cover the fish. Cover, and cook ina 
slow oven until tender; then remove 
the fish, and add a little shect gelatine 
to the liquor: half an ounce to half a 
pint, or less may do (see Asric 
Jetty). Then clarify, and pour in 
a shallow tin to cool. Serve the eels, 
when quite cold, piled high in the 
centre of a dish ; cover them with half 
a pint or more of thick Mayonnalsgz, 
and chop the jelly, using it as a 
border, Garnish with shrimps or 
prawns, and with slices of lemon or 
cucumber here and there amongst the 
jelly; fancy shapes, cut from thin 
slices of beetroot dipped in salad oil, 
are very effective; capers, chopped 
parsicy, cress, etc., are ull suitable. 


Eels, To Skin.—(See Wurt1nc.) 
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Eels, Stewed, Brown. —- he- 
quired: two pounds of cels, a glass of 
port or claret, a teaspoonful of mush- 
room catsup and Worcester sauce, a 
pint of Brown Sauce, a gill of fish 
stock, a few black peppercorns, salt to 
taste, and a few drops of anchovy 
essence. 

Prepare the fish, cut it into short 
lengths convenient for serving, lay 
them in a stew-pan with the fish stock, 
seasoning, and all but the brown 
sauce ; couk very gently for a quarter 
of an hour, then add the brown sauce, 
and boil gently until the eels are quite 
tender, then pile them ina dish and 
pour the sauce over. 


Eels, Stewed, White. — le- 
quired : eels as above, a glass of white 
wine, the juice of half a lemon, a few 
drops of cayenne vinegar, some 
powdered herbs, ticd in muslin, or 
herbal vinegar, a gill of good fish 
stock and three-quarters of a pint of 
white sauce made with milk, fish 
stock, or veal stuck. (See Wuitr 
SAUCE ) 

Put all except the lemon-juice and 
white sauce in a stew-pan, cook as 
above; serve in the sune way, re- 
inembering to keep the stew under 
boiling point after the white sauce is 
added, and to put the lemon-juice in 
last thing; adding also, if liked, some 
chopped parsley. Remove the herbs, 
squeezing the bag well. <A garlic 
flavour may be imparted by mincing a 
morsel with the parsley, or a slighter 
one by rubbing the bottom of the pan. 
If possible, before serving stewed cels 
tuke the fish out of the gravy and let 
the gravy cool, then skim it well, and 
re-heat it ; put back the eels to get hot 
through. Button mushrooms are a 
good addition to either brown or white 
ecl stew, and to a brown one some 
small onions fried a little may also be 
added. (Sve VEGETABLES, ) 


Egging and Crumbing Fish. 
—(See Fish, EGGING AND CRUMRING, 
and Soe, FRiev.) 


Fish and Potato Puff.—Re- 
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quired : two pounds of mealy potatoes, ° 


two ounces of butter, two cggs, 
seasoning, two ounces of grated Par- 
mesan cheese, one pound of cooked 
white fish, one pint of BrcHAMEL 
Sauce, and some raspings. 

The potatoes should be weighed 
after cooking, and passod through a 
sieve while hot. Mix with them the 
butter, seasoning, the yolks of the 
eggs, and half the cheese. Butter a 
fiat dish, spread some of the potato 
mixture at the bottom, then the fish, 
flaked, and mixed with the sauce; the 
centre should be higher than the sides. 
Cover the top with the rest of tho 
potato mixture, putting it on froma 
spoon, and smoothing with a hot wet 
knife. Beat up the white of onc 
of the eggs, brush the top all over, 
sprinkle with a few raspings and the 
rest of the cheese, and bake in a quick 
oven a golden brown, This is a good 
luncheon dish, is equally suitable for 
breakfast, and all except the egging 
and crumbing of the top may be 
prepared over-night. A fire-proof 
china dish, such as are used for 
macaroni, 18 nice for savourics of this 
description. Instead of browning in 
the oven, it can be set over boiling 
water for a short time, and browned 
before a clear fire. Any plain white 
sauce may be used. 


Fish, Baked, with Savour 
Custard.—Cut slices of half an seh 
thick from a cod, large fresh haddock, 
hake, or any similarly shaped fish ; lay 
them close together in a buttered pie- 
dish: a shallow one. Season with 
pepper, salt, and a grate of nutmeg. 
Required, in addition, the following 
ingredients—for three or four slices, 
according to size—two level table- 
spoonfuls of flour, a teaspoonful of 
curry-powder, the same of chopped 
parsley, one ounce of butter, two eggs, 
half a pint of milk, and a saltspoonful 
of anchovy essence. Mix the flour, 
&c., to a smooth batter, with the eggs 
and milk beaten together; if lumpy it 
is spoilt. Dissolve the butter, and 
star it in; pour over the fish, and bake 


in a very moderate oven from twenty to 
thirty minutes. Send to table in the 
dish, after sprinkling the surface with 
raspings, or lobster coral or parsley, if 
for serving at dinner. 

This is novel, cheap, and a good 
dish for any meal. It is neccessary 
that the dish be only large cnough to 
take the fish; the custard shoild coat 
tho surface. Whiting, or similar fish, 
cooked whole in the same way, are 
excellent. If preferred, sweet herbs 
can be used instead of curry-powder. 


Fish, Boiled.—To ensure the 
fish being taken up without breaking, 
a fish kettle with straincr, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is 
the best utensil. It can be lifted out 
as soon as ready, and well drained, by 
setting the dramer for a minute across 
the kettle. If such a vessel is not 
at hand, a pot the size of the fish 
(that is, it must take it comfortably) 
is the next best thing. But the diffi- 
culty is the removal; a couple of fish 
slices will be needed, and the fish 
must be tied in a thin cloth. Another 
way is to lay it on a dish or plate, and set 
that on a cloth, then tie up the corners 
like a boiled pudding, and hold them, 
when putting the fish in and taking it 
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out. But in all houses whore fish is: 
an institution we strongly advise the: 
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urchasc of a fish kettle; one of 

lock tin is strong enough for use en 
a gas or oil stove or close range, 
and will last some time, though an 
extra strong block tin, with copper 
bottom, or a kettle of steel entirely, 
is worth the extra money. After 
using, the kettle should always be 
washed in boiling water and soda, 
and thoroughly dried, or the next 
boiling of tish, however fresh it may 
be, will have an unpleasant flavour, and 
the fishmonger may be unjustly blamed. 

For plaice, large soles, haddock, and 
the usual varictics of white fish, proceed 
as follows. Wash it well, but quickly ; 
if soaked it loses flavour. Have in the 
fish-kettle watcr to cover it only ; too 
much robs it of more flavour and good- 
ness. Add salt in the proportion of 
four ounces to the gallon; four table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, and a teaspoonful 
of white peppercorns should also he 
used to the same measure of water, 
unless strong white vinegar or lemon- 
juice be used, then less docs. The 
three combined give flavour, firmness, 
and whiteness. After boiling up, 
skim well, and unless the fish has a 
dclicateskin, like whiting and mackerel, 
put it in while boiling. The cold fish 
lowers the temperature, and for small 
fish this reduced heat should be 
maintained to the end; for large thick 
fish the water should barely simmer, 
certainly not bubble. It may sound 
very contradictory to say that boiled fish 
should not boil; yet so it is. The very 
knocking about, if rapidly cooked, 
would result in a broken mass, almcst 
destitute of flavour. Those who have 
given much attention to and made the 
most careful experiments in fish boil- 
ing say that there is always an escape 
of nutritive matter. This is proved 
by evaporating the residue. Five per 
cent. may be taken as the lowest, 
though it is very seldom so little as 
this; only when the most minute care 
18 exerciscd from start to finish. The 
loss may reach thirty per cent., if fish 
be put on in cold water, and left too 
long in the pot. This is a serious 
loss, and explains how it is that a 
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boiled fish is often a costly, wasteful, 
and highly unsatisfactory dish. 

The time requircd may be estimated 
at from five to fifteen minutes per 
pound, according to kind, size, and 
shape; the fish with the denser grain 
taking longer than the softer sorts. 
But experience here is the only teacher. 
A beginner would be wise to note the 
tine required for various kinds by 
making experiments with a few sorts ; 
after a few boilings, it will be casy to 
hit the medium between pulp and 
rawness, for fish should be served as 
soon as done. If it must be kept hot, 
dish it; sct the dish over the kettle, 
lay a clean cloth wrung out of the fish 
water over it, and put a cover over. 

To know when fish is done: in 
many books one reads “boil until the 
eyes start and the tail cracks.” Not 
a practical test, because every piece of 
fish is not supplied with a head and 
tail (and the eyes should be removed). 
In short, a redness near the bone, or 
a firm adherence of the flesh thereto, 
is an indication that a little longer 
must be given; when the flesh lovks 
white, opaque, the same all through, 
and parts easily from the bone, the 
fish must be dished at once; every 
second longer spoilsit. It is of course 
much casier to watch for these signs in 
a cut piece than in a whole fish; in 
the latter case, by the time the tail 
begins to look cracked and in danger of 
breaking, the middle is generally done. 

For oi/y fish the water may be 
salted rather more, especially for 
salmon, and for that no vinegar is 
needed ; acids bleach, and in salmon 
the object is to retain the pink tinge.* 
Timo required may be twenty minutes 
per pound if the fish is thick. 

For strong fish—to use an expressive 
term—the vinegur may be increased, 
not only for its bleaching properties, 
but because it nullifies unpleasant 
flavours. The vegetables and herbs 
named in some of our recipes serve 
the same purpose, and make the fish 


* Vinegar is sometimes used for the sake of 
the flavour, although the colour of the fish 
suffers a little, 
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more digestible. Time in proportion 
to thickness, but all of this class need 
to be well done. In adding water, if 
more is wanted during the cooking, 

our it from the sides, not over the 
fish, or it will break. 

The above process is far from com- 
mon; many adhere to the custom of 
putting fish into cold water. Perhaps a 
trial of the two modes for the same 
tish would be more convincing than 
any argument as to the necd of boiling 
water to retain the goodness; and 
although our remarks are the outcome 
of personal experiments, it is satisfac- 
tory to know that many of the leading 
lights in the culinary world, from a 
chemical standpoint, are now loud in 
condemnation of the cold water plan, 

A last warning: the slightest pu- 
tridity will spoil both the colour and 
flavour of the fish. To be good, it 
must be fresh. 


Fish Bombes a la Carlton. — 
Required : four ounces of cooked sole, 
turbot, or whiting, three eggs, half a 
gull each of cream and milk, garnish, 
sauce, &¢., as below. 

Drain and dry some French capers ; 
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wash and dry some parsley; chop them 
both, and sprinkle them over the in- 
sides of some small, decp moulds, as 
shown above: they are sometimes 
called “dome top dariole moulds.” 
Then put at the bottom some small, 
pink shrimps. Cut the fish up, add 
the eggs, cream, milk, a little salt and 
pepper, and two tablespoonfuls of any 
wvod fish sauce, anchovy, shrimp, &c. 
Pass all through a sieve, and add a few 
drops of carmine colouring. Nearly 





fill the moulds with this, and put more 
shrimps on the top. ‘I'wist a buttered 
papor over the tops, and cook in a 
steamer, or in a stewpan, with boiling 
water to half their depth, until firm, 
about twenty minutes. Turn out ona 
border of rice (see Rick A LA CaRuton), 
and pour round it a little sauce, as used 
for the interior. Till the centse of the 
mould with a ragodt of white fish, and 
ornament the top with shrimps or 
prawns, For the ragout, cut up some 
cooked white fish; moisten it with 
sauce as uscd for the bombes, and add 
a spoonful or two of minced shrimps, 
and a little of the chopped capers and 
parsley, Serve as an entrée. 


Fish, Broiled or Grilled.— 
In addition to the methods of prepar- 
ation given in our recipes, so far as 
the utensils are concerned, we may 
mention the use of common whiting. 
The bars are rubbed with this instead 
of grease by some ; and by many cooks 
the use of oiled straws is considered 
necessary. In our opinion, the method 
is an admirable one if there is fear 
of scorching by the time the fish 1s 
cooked---say, if very thick, or if the 
fish 18 en papillote, as the danger of 
burning the paper is reduced ; but for 
ordinary use straws can be dispensed 
with, In using them, grease them 
well, and sce that they are longer 
than the fish, or piece of fish; put 
them near together, but not touching, 
in the contrary direction to the bars 
of the grid. The straws on which 
cream cheeses are sold answer the 
purpose, but it is not enough to ruba 
bit of grease on them: they must lie in 
oe liquid butter or some oil is 

est. 


Fish Cakes,—Required : twelvo 
ounces of boiled or stewed white fish, 
any kind, six ounces of cooked potatoes, 
a little seasoning of sult, pepper, 
chopped parsley, aud grated nutmeg, if 
liked, one egg, one ounce of butter. 
Cost, about 9d. 

Take the fish from the bones while 
warm, if convenient, and sieve the 
potatoes while hot (steamed ones ure 
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See as ot . 
better than boiled, but best fur this, 
and all similar uses, are potatoes baked 
in their skins). Melt the butter, sur 
in the potatoes, then the fish, flaked 
or cut up (not pounded) take from the 
fire, stir well, and put in the yolk of 
the ege when couled a litle, and the 
seasoning ; turn out on a board, inake 
smal} balls of the mixture— about a 
tablespoonful—then flatten them into 
cakes, making the sides even; this is 
best done by dipping a knife in milk 
or beaten egg. When all are ready, 
beat up the white of the egg, brush the 
cakes over, then coat them with bread- 
crumbs, and fry them a light brown in 
hot fat. Dish en couronne, and garnish 
with fried parsley. 

These are very plain, and the cost is 
trifling, but they are very tasty as a 
breakfast or luncheon dish. 

Another way.—These aro better. 
Add to the fish a large tablespoonful 
of any nice sauce left over from the 
previous meal (anchovy, oyster, lobster, 
or any other); Ict the mixture become 
perfectly cold before making it into 
cakes. Use the whole of an egg to 
bind the cakes, and a second one to 
brush them over. 


Fish, Casserole of.—Rcquired: 
one pound of cold fish, half a pint of 
sauce (any kind suitable for serving 
with the fish), some mashed potatoes, 
bread-crumbs, and butter or clarified 
dripping, one egg, seasoning, Ke. 

Mash some potatoes carefully (see 
Porators), add salt and pepper and a 
beaten egg to a couple of pounds. 
Grease a plain cake-tin and put in 
some browned crumbs; use plenty, 
thon shake out the loose ones. Put the 
potatoes in, about three-quarters of an 
inch thick at the bottom, and half an 
inch at the sides, or more for a very 
plain dish. Set in it a jar or smaller 
tin, to keep the sides up, and put in 
some hot water, then bake in a good 
oven until brown, and turn on a hot 
dish ; reverse it on to another dish: it 
is then ready to receive the fish, which 
should be fluked, and heated in the 
sauce. Put some chopped parsley or 
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serve hot. Remove the jar carefully, 
to avoid spilling the water. 
aluyther way. Bake the potaters in 
an border mould, turn them out, and fill 
the middle with the fish and sauce. 
A tin of salmon, with a half pint of 
anchuvy or caper sauce, Makes & nice 
dish of this sort. (See also Rice Cas- 
SEROLE and Potato CASsEROLE.) 


Pish Chowder.— Required: two 
pounds of fish, four ounces of pickled 
pork, an onion, two medium-sized 
potatocs, salt and pepper, milk and 
water, spice, and flour. 

(‘ut the pork up and fry it a light 
brown, then slice an onion or two 
and fry with the pork. Slice the fish 
on a dish, season it with pepper and 
salt, and put on it the onions and pork ; 
leave for an hour: stir a tablespoonful 
of flour into the fat left from the pork ; 
when smooth, put in a pint of milk, 
and stir to the buil; slice the potatoes, 
and boil them for a few minutes in the 
water, then take them out, and put 
them in a clean pan, with the fish, 
onions, pork, and a pint of milk and 
water mixed; boil until the pork is 
tender (the tish must be thickly sliced), 
about half an hour or forty minutes. 
Then add the pint of milk which was 
added to the thickening, with seasoning 
tu tuste, and a little spice. 

Another way.— Put ina kettle pork as 
above, after frying, with two pounds of 
fish in slices, halfa pound each of sliced 
onions and potatoes, seasoning, and the 
liquor from canned tomatoes, to come 
to the top. Cook gently until all are 
tender, then stir in a pint of boiled 
milk, thickened and seasoned, and 
serve hot. Any firm white fish— 
mixed kinds if convenient—should be 
used for these dishes. Sometimes 
pounded cracker (i.e. plain biscuit) 
crumbs are added to thicken the 
liquid. 


Fish, Cold, Savoury Cake of. 


—Required : one pound of cold fish 
(baked or roasted is preferable to boiled 
for this dish), three ounces of bread- 
crumbs, a large onion, a tablespoonful 
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of chopped parsley, some powdered 
mixed herbs, about a saltspoonful, the 
same of pepper, a teaspoonful of mush- 
room ketchup, a gill of fish stock, onc 
ounce of clarified fat, a gill of brown 
sauce, and three eggs. 

Melt the fat in a pan; chop the 
onion, add it with the parsley, and 
brown it well; add the sauce, fish 
stock, the fish minced, and the bread- 
crumbs ; stir well, and scason ; leave 
to cool, then mix in the eggs, adding 
them unbeaten, one at atime. Have 
a shallow cake tin or plain mould of 
any sort, grease and coat if with 
browned crumbs, put the mixture in, 
and bake in a moderate oven, about an 
hour. Turn out, and pour any nice 
sauce round; or if for breakfast, me 
sauce 18 needed. . 

There are many ways of varying 
this; a little tomato conserve or a 
fresh tomato, or a chopped mush- 
room instead of catsup, less onion, 
and, for a cheaper dish, two eggs only, 
with another ounce of crumbs, will 
suggest variations of other kinds. Any 
cold sauce cin be used up instead of 
the brown sauce. 


Fish, Egging and Crumbing 
of.—Sce that the bread is at least a day 
or two old, and, if possible, sieve it 
(see Breap Cacmns, To Prerane). The 
eggs must not be stale. We do not mean 
that a new-laid ogg, strictly speaking, 
is necessary, but a watery egg is no 
good; it will not stick on the fish. 
Details of the application of the egg and 
crumbs are given under Sox, Kren, 
but we may add a neccessary warning : 
never handle the fish after preparing 
it; take it up ona fork or skewer after 
the crumbs have been well shaken over 
it (see also Havvocx, Baxen). If the 
whites of eggs can bo utilised for any 
other purpose, use the yolks only for 
the fish. Should strict economy be 
necessary, use the whole egg, and a 
spoonful of milk, beating them well. 
In such cases be extra careful that 
there is a good coating of crumbs. 


Fish en Blanquette. — Re- 
quired: a pound and a half of white 
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fish, half a pint of good Mztrep Brrrer, 
half a gill of fish stock, winc, und 
cream, three eggs, seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 2s. 

Bone and skin the fish, cut it in 
suitable pieces for serving, make stock 
of the bones, and boil to half a gill; 
put this in the pan, with the fish and a 
little salt and half a gill of lightewine ; 
cook until soft, then mix the melted 
butter with the yolks of the eggs and 
a tablespvonful of cream; stir until 
thick, custard fashion, or in the dain- 
marie, then take up the fish, dish ina 
pile on a hot dish, reduce the liquor 
rapidly, pour it over the fish, and then 
mask it with the sauce, using a palette- 
knife. Some potatoes, first scooped 
out into olive or any other fancy shapes 
with a cutter, may be used as garnish. 
They should be carefully boiled or 
steamed, Jrushed over with warm 
butter, and sprinkled with lobster 
coral, coralline pepper, or chopped 
parsley; a little of the same garnish 
should be put on the sauce, This isa 
rich dish, and can be served as an 
entrée. If preferred, nicely fried 
croitons can be used instead of 
potatues (see GarnisHEs), For a still 
richer dish, use creamy béchamel, 
mixed with eggs, for masking the fish. 


Fish, Fillets of, in Potato 
Pastry, —Required : some fillcts from 
medium-sized fish, sole, plaice, brill, 
&c,; some Ricu Potato Pasrry, mush- 
room purée, &c., as below. 

After filleting the fish, cook the 
fillets in a steamcr, or as directed in 
the next recipe; then let them cool, 
spread half of them, after dividing 
again, with Wuirr Mrsuroom Pvrég, 
mixed with the yolk of a raw egg and 
a tablespoonful of fine crumbs, making 
about a gill altogether; lay the other 
half over, like a sandwich. Have ready 
the pastry rolled thinly, cut a little 
larger than the fillets; Jay ono on a piece 
of pastry, cover with another piece, and 
press the edges firmly all round ; they 
should be brushed first with a little 
raw egg. Then brush the tops with 
raw egg, mark them with a skewer or 
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back of a knife, and fry them pale 
brown; sprinkle them with 4 little 
chopped parsley or lobster coral, dish 
them in a circle, onc against anvther, 
on a paper, with fried parsley in the 
middle, and serve white Musinoom 
Sauce with them. 

Fish with shrimp forcemeat and 
shrimg sauce, anchovy, oyster, or other 
forcemeat, with appropriate sauces, will 
be found quite as good as the fore- 
going, Serve for luncheon or dinner, 
or for breakfast without sauce. In 
covering with the pastry, remember tu 
cut the top pieces larger than the 
bottom, to allow for covering the side 
of the fillets. 


Fish, Fillets of, Plainly 
Steamed,—This mode of covking 
can always be resorted to when a digest- 
ible dish is desired or when whiteness is 
the main object ; other advantages are 
apparent in the flavour, which is all 
retained, and the comparatively little 
trouble. Take a couple of plates, tin 
ones, such as are used for baking tarts; 
shightly butter them ; on one lay fillets 
of fish (skin side down, if the white 
skin is left on), then sprinkle with salt, 
pepper, a few drops of lemon juice or 
vinegar, and put the second plate over. 
Sct them on a large pan of fast-boiling 
water, and if the water is kept boiling, 
they will be perfectly cooked in fifteen 
to twenty minutes. Small, whole fish, 
like whiting, are excellent so prepared. 
If sauce is used, add the liquor from 
the tin. This isa good way of cooking 
fish for made dishes. Slices of fish 
may be thus prepared, but take from 
thirty to forty minutes if thick, and 
when half done they should be turned. 


Fish, Fricasseed.—Required : 
two pounds of white fish, herbs, season- 
ing, and sauce as under. 

Prepare the fish by cleaning and 
cutting it up, then put it in a pan with 
boiling stock to cover, about half a 
pint; add a bunch of herbs, a bit of 
nutmeg, and a few peppercorns, tied 
up in a bit of muslin, with a little salt; 
boil until done, then take out the bag, 
and put in half a pint of thick white 
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sauce; boil up, and season with lemon 
juice or any flavoured vinegar. This 
is plain. 

ulnother wray.—VPour equal parts of 
milk and stock over the fish at starting, 
and when nearly dune, add white roux 
to thicken; or use flour and butter, 
giving it tiine to boil up and cook the 
flour, When required meher, use a 
better sauce, or add the volk of un egg 
to cach half pint of sauce as above. 
Hard-boiled eggs, cut in slices or 
quarters, may be used as garnish to the 
above. 


Fish, Fried.— Under Sore, Frren, 
we have given what we consider the 
best way of frying fish—i.e. by the 
complete immersion in fat, as described 
in Fryixe (p. 8. But there are 
many reasons why this method cannot 
be adopted universally. The next best 
way is to use a pan as deep as can be 
obtained—a good-sized, deep frying. 
pan, for example—and to heat in it at 
least as much fat as will half cover the 
fish, It is then necessary to cook one 
side and turn it, and give the other 
side nearly as long as the first: not 
quite, though, because, although not 
in the fat, the upper side gets heated 
through, and soon cooks. Care is 
necded in turning ; if a whole fish, put 
a skewer or fork in the head; be care- 
ful not to drop it, or the hot fat may 
be splashed in the face. It should be 
drained and served very hot, and if 
much 1s being done, fillets or slices, 
more fat must be added now and thén 
and allowed to get hot, or the result 
will be the sodden dish we have pre- 
viously referred to. If the egging and 
crumbing method be adopted, the 
crumbs may be mixed with a small 
proportion of flour, if liked, and pepper 
and salt can be added to taste, so may 
powdered herbs. For this way of fry- 
ing, batter cannot be used: it would run 
oft the top while the bottom was cooking. 


Fish, Fried Plainly. — For 
this we will suppose that something 
plainer than egged and crumbed fish 
is wanted ; or if the fish is to be served 
up eventually in a curry or other dish, 
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and the frying is regarded as the pre- 
liminary process, then egging and 
crumbing is really better dispensed 
with. A coating with flour is a very 
economical way to treat the fish, and 
very satisfactory if the fat be hot, and 
the fish cooked at once; for while it 
improves it to stand after crumbing, it 
does not after flouring, as the flour gets 
damp, and the fish docs not brown so 
well, Then, there is a mixture of fine 
flour and oatmeal, used for herrings and 
other small fish; fish so coated is 
pretty sure to be crisp and brown, but 
everyone will not like it. Another 
good way is to brush the fish with 
milk, then flour it and coat with 
crumbs, patting them on_ firmly. 
Again, there is the well-known coating 
of batter. The more watery the fish, 
the thicker must be the batter, and a 
little flour should always be dredged 
on the fish first. (See Barrer, Prvinc.) 


Fish, Fried to Eat Cold.— 
Prepare the fish some time before 
cooking, and leave it in a dry cloth; 
flour it well, shake off all loose flour, 
and cook it in enough oil to thoroughly 
cover it, to a light brown ; drain before 
the fire, dish when cold on a paper, and 
garnish with bunches of raw parsley, 
fennel, or cress. Any of the cold sauces 
may be sent to table with it, and a nice 
salad is a welcome accompaniment. 
If the fish are small, fry them whole, 
but slices from large fish are nice; they 
may be skinned or not. As there is 
no coating of egg and crumbs, the oil 
must be quite hot, and the fish well 
floured, or the juiccs will escape and 
it will not be brown and crisp. 


Fish Livers.—The liver is the 
bonne-bouche of the red mullct, and 
furnishes a good deal of the gravy 
which is so much esteemed by epicures ; 
but with respect to fish generally, 
while by some the liver is regarded as a 
delicacy, others cannot partake of any 
kind or in any form; it should not, 
therefore, be put upon anyone’s plate 
unless it is first ascortained whether it 
will be agreeable. Taver exposed for 
sale separately should be bought with 
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care, of reliable vendors only, for 
unless in good condition it is apt to be 
productive of unpleasant aftcr-con- 
sequences. A large liver is made more 
digestible if steamed for a short time, 
before cooking in any of the more 
favoured methods, as baking, &c. (See 
also SAVOURIES. ) “ 


Fish, Roasted.—This is un- 
doubtedly the least known mode of 
cooking fish, though it is so nearly 
related to baking as to be practically 
the same thing on an improved scale. 
The juices are fully preserved, and it 
is an casy matter to give duc attention 
to the process known us basting. We 
may here remark that unless the fish 
is very large, a little fat put on with 
a brush is all that is required. ‘The 
dish should be adapted in size to the 
fish, but deep enough to keep in the 
juices; a Dutch or American oven 
answers admirably. Properly _ pre- 
pared, fish thus cooked has a most 
savoury flavour and odour, a crisp 
brown surface, and is juicy inside ; 
care is needed to avoid over-roasting, 
and consequent dryness. The fish 
should be cleansed, and prepared as if 
for baking, a stuffed fish being parti- 
cularly good thus treated. If, when 
done, the surface is not as brown as it 
should be, brush over with a little 
weak glaze, and dredge some raspings 
over; or usc a salamander. The rules 
are the sume as for roasting meat, 
therefore the condition of the fire is of 
equal importance; and a special warn- 
ing with regard to smokiness may not 
be out of place. Sir Henry ‘Thompson, 
in the revised edition of “ Food and 
Feeding,” refers to roasted fish as a 
‘new incthod of cooking fish.”? ‘This 
is doubtless due to the fact that few if 
any writers on cookery make any 
mention of the method ; for ourselves, 
we can only say that we have cooked 
fish in this way for many years, and 
have advocated the process whenever 
opportunity offered; and we here 
strongly recommend any to whom such 
a dish is at present unknown to make 
trial of it. fecling sure that they will 
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agree that it is one of the best possible 
ways of cooking fish. In fact, it 18 a 
complete revelation to people who are 
for the most part acquainted with 
insipid fish dishes only, by which we 
mean boiled fish, particularly when 
care has not been taken to preserve the 
flavour. (See Fisu, Boren.) 


Fish, Roasted, with Oysters. 
—Required : a large haddock or small 
cod-fish (Gnany others are quite as 
good), a tureen of OysTER Sauce, 2 score 
of oysters, and sume cracker-crumbs 
and seasoning. 

After preparing the fish and drying 
it well, rub the inside over with a little 
butter and anchovy essence, mixed 
with salt and cayenne. Seasun some 
crumbs of any sort of plain dry 
biscuits—Toast, Water, MILK, and the 
likc—and roll the score of oysters 
singly in them, lay themfin the fish, 
sew it up, and roast; add the super- 
fluous liquor from the oysters to the 
sauce, first reducing it. MeEttren Ber- 
TER only, flavoured with it, minus any 
more oysters, will do if strict economy 
has to be studied. The dish, which 
hails from America, is a very good 
one. 


Fish Roes.—When to be served 
with the fish, the roves should be 
taken out and cleaned, then replaced. 
In a sole, a black streak is sometimes 
seen near the roe on holding the fish 
to the light, said to be due to death 
by suffocation when the fish are 
crowded. Jfrom the rocs of herrings, 
mackerel, and other fish, many nice 
little savouries may be made while 
large ones will form quite a meal: 
cod’s roe, fur instance. <A good way 
to cook the latter (if hard, tie it in 
buttered muslin) is in warm water, 
salted, from half an hour to an hour, 
in proportion to thickness; it may 
be served with any nice sauce. Or 
if left to cool, and then skinned, it 
can be dipped in batter and fried. 
A favourite dish is one of cod's roe 
and bacon. After cooking bacon, take 
a boiled roe, skinned and cut in slices, 
and brown it in the bacon fat. We 


recommend steaming as the best way 
of cooking soft roes gencrally, as 
when prepared in other ways they 
want delicate handling to prevent 
breaking. After this preliminary 
treatment, they can be finished off in 
many ways, (See SavovnieEs.) 


Fish, Scalioped, a la Cardi- 


nal. (See ScaLLorep Fisu.) 
Fish Souchet,—lor any flat 


fish souchet, take soles, dabs, floun- 
ders, plaice, or any similar fish; they 
may be neatly trimmed, and left 
whole, or filleted. Cover with hot 
stock, made from fish of the same 
surt, with a well cleansed  parsicy 
root, a sprig of thyme, a few pepper- 
corns, 0 little salt. and a sliced onion. 
Cook until the fish is tender, then 
remove it, and put in a deep dish, 
with the strained liquor over, a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley being 
added to each quart. 

This is a simple dish; no other 
sauce is needed. Brown bread and 
butter should be served with it. 

Another way.—Boil a small carrot, 
cut it in shreds and add it with the 
parsley, the inferior part being boiled 
with the fish to flavour it. Some- 
times a little hot milk is stirred in 
first, to whiten the fish; and = for 
superior dishes the stock is clarified 
before pouring it over the fish. 

For fish other than the flat kinds, 
cut it up into neat pieces, and cook in 
the same way; small ecls are very 
good. Perch, tench, &e., are good 
fish for a souchet, but give them the 
usual preliminary treatment in the 
way of washing. 

These dishes are not very popular, 
but they can be recommended as very 
light and easily digested, though not 
so savoury as many other fish dishes, 
Any left over can be made into a 
salad, or re-served in any way pre- 
ferred. 


Fish, Tinned.— Fish in tins, 
while amongst the most popular and 
useful of preserved provisions, re- 
quires the greatest possible care in its 
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selection and after-troatment. We have 
elsewhere urged the necessity of buying 
only good brands of such goods, bear- 
ing the name of the importer or ex- 
porter, or a trade mark, such as many 
tirms—whose aim is to supply good 
value for money—adopt. By taking 
this precaution, coupled with that of 
looking out for any bulges in the tins 
(see remarks under Tinxep Meats in 
the chapter on Copp Meat anp Scrap 
Cookery), the purchaser is fairly safe, 
and it only remains to empty the con- 
tents of the tin as soon as opened. ‘To 
this rule, the only exceptions are fish 
in oil, as sardines, or potted fish in 
which there is much salt, of which 
anchovy paste is a type. Here, pro- 
viding they are quickly consumed, 
there is no harm in leaving them in 
the tins; at the same time, it is better 
to empty those in oil into a china dish, 
and to add fresh oil; while potted fish 
in stone jars is greatly to be preferred 
to that in tins. The fish in liquor of 
any sort, fresh herrings, ecls, and the 
like, are those which most require at- 
tention ; they should never be left in 
the tins; the same may be said of 
salmon and lobster. ‘he latter are 
now to be had in lined tins; the lining 
is a patent article, a thick, white, 
paper-like substance, and as it protects 
the contents from contact with the 
tins, it is to be hoped that its use will 
seon become almost universal; it adds 
but a trifle to the cost, and is a 
guarantee of excellence and purity. 

Recipes for cooking and serving 
various kinds of tinned fish will be 
found under their respective headings, 
some in the present chapter, and 
others in the chapters on SavountEs, 
Pastry, and SaLaps. 


Fish, To Keep.—Any of the 
kinds that will keep may be treatcd 
as follows :— 

1. If a whole fish, wrap it in a cloth 
that has been wrung out of vinegar ; 
pepper the fish first, tie or pin the cloth 
to keep it on, and hang in a cool cellar. 

2. Lay the fish on a dish, put a 
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tity of vinegar; or if to be left for a 
short time only, salt does alone. This 
method also helps to “firm” and 
whiten fish. The dish containing the 
fish may be set on ice, but do not lay 
pieces of ice on the fish; it makes 
some sorts flabby. 

Always take the inside from fish to 
be kept, and after cleansing well, by 
wiping with a wet cloth dipped in 
salt, season it inside, after careful 
drying. In the case of a cod-fish, 
sprinkle salt over the backbone; it 
improves it much; the same may be 
said of fresh haddock, 

See also PickLE ror Fisu.—By pre- 
paring some of the pickle (quantity in 
proportion to the size of the fish), and 
giving the fish a boil of a minute or 
two only, it will ensure its keeping, 
and it may afterwards be cooked in 
any desired way, and served hot. 
The only difference will be that the 
usual flavour is made more piquant: 
an improvement rather than other- 
wise. Fresh water fish can always be 
treated thus. 


Fish, To Scale,—Scrape the fish 
with arather blunt knife, for fear of 
cutting the flesh, and as the scales are 
removed Ict water from a tap run on 
the fish. T"ish which are scaled with 
difficulty may be dipped for a minute 
In nearly boiling water; or the fish 
can be cooked unscaled, the latter 
being lifted off with the skin, before 
the fish 1s served. 


Fish, To Skin.—Flat fish of all 
sorts are skinned in the same way as 
soles (see Sout, Friep); whiting and 
ther fish cf the round shape are 
skinned in the opposite direction. 
Skinned fish take rather less time to 
ook, and greater caro is noeded, as 
the skin is a protection to the flesh. 


Fish, To Steam.—In the recipo 
for Cop A LA Mairre vw HOTEL we 
give the method for steaming when an 
ordinary potato steamer, or any similar 
kind is used, that is, the fish should 
always be placed in a vessel to retain 


little salt on, and a very small quan- | tho liquor from it, when steamers with 
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perforated bottoms are used, otherwise 
much of the goodness of the fish would 
escape, by running into the water 
below, and be wasted. Some steamers 
are furnished with inner tins to fit the 
outer vessel] (see STEAMING, page 18). 
But we will suppose that no steamer of 
any sort is at hand: by a little in- 
genuity, it is very casy to cook the 
fish by the action of steam, and al- 
though a little more trouble, the result 
will be almost as good as if a proper 
vessel were used. For a flat fish of 
three or four pounds, lay it in a baking 
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add to the fish, and pound again, with a 
little salt and cayenne and a pinch of 
nutmeg. Mix in the yolks of three 
eggs and the white of one, then pass 
all through a sieve, and leave in a 
cold place until ready to use. 


Fish, White, Quenelles, 
Moulded. — Required : ingredients 
as in the foregoing recipe and some 
little moulds, well buttered. The 
annexed illustration gives an idea of 
the kind; various sizes and patterns 
may be had, but such as shown are a 
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tin with a turned-up edge, and set this 
on the top of a deep pie-dish, or a 
good-sized pudding basin or cake tin ; 
whichever is used, should be placed in 
the boiling kettle, with boiling water, 
sulted as usual, to half its depth. Or, 
if a few slices of fish (or a short, thick 
piece), they can be put in a pie-dish, 
with just a little water boiling round 
it. In any case, keep the lid on 
tightly, and replenish the boiling 
water if necessary. Another way 1s 
to cook between two plates over boil- 
ing water (see Fisu, FIucers or, 
PuatnLy STEAMED). 


Fish, White, Quenelles of.— 
Required: the flesh of a raw whiting, 
panada, butter, cggs, and seasoning. 

I'ree tho fish from bone and skin, 
and scrape it; weigh six ounces of the 
scraped flesh, and pound it with one 
ounce of butter. Pound separately 
fourounces of PANADA (see ForcEMEATS), 


useful size, cither to serve as an 
entree or for parnishing large fish. 
They should be garnished prettily, 
according to taste, the materials at 
ommand, and the purpose for which 
they are required. A plain decoration 
can be found in chopped parsley, hard- 
boiled yolk of egg, and chopped 
shrimps; while trutiles, lobster coral, 
chopped Tax, and filleted anchovies, 
serve every purpose when elaborate 
dishes are wanted. The mixture must 
then be put in from a bag with a 
plain pipe; take care not to disturb 
the garnish; knock the moulds on 
the table (for the mixture to sink well 
they should be quite full); then dip a 
knife in warm water, and level the 
tops. Then cook them in a potato 
stermer with a buttered paper over; 
or put them in a stewpan, with a 
sheet of paper at the bottom, and boil- 
ing water just enough to float them; 
cover with paper (buttered), put the 
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lid on tho pan, and cook them very 
gently (they must not boil) until firm 
enough to turn out, about twelve or 
fourtcen minutes; larger ones would 
want twenty minutes. If for an entrée, 
there are many ways of serving. ‘hey 
can be put ona border of fried bread, 
rice, or potatocs (see InvEXx), and a rich 
sauce in the middle; or they can be 
used for garnishing a T'urnan or F isu. 


Fish, White, Quenelles, 
Moulding of,—Take « spoon, the 
desired size; fill it with the force- 
meat, and smouth the surface with a 
hot, wet knife. Dip a second spoon, 
the same size, in hot water, and with 
it slip the mixture from the first spoon 
on toa buttered dish. Proceed until 
all are ready, then poach them in fish 
stock. This is done as given under 
SALMON QUENELLES, and is the method 
to adopt when quenelle moulds are not 
used. 

Fish, with Herb Sauce.— 
Take any flat fish, of a couple of 
pounds or so in weight ; divide it into 
four fillets; lay two down on a flat 
baking tin, greased, and spread over 
them a gill of sauce, made by mixing 
half a pint of thick white sauce with a 
teaspoonful each of chopped parsley, 
scalded onion, and chopped chervil. 
Lay the other fillets over, cover with a 
greased paper, and cook until the fish 
is almost done; then fake the paper off, 
and spread the other gill of sauce on 
the top; sprinkle with a little salt, 
grated nutmeg, and coralline pepper, 
and browned crumbs, rather thickly; 
pour some oiled butter over, and brown 
up in the oven or before the fire, 
When dished, put round the fish some 
croquettes of rice or macaroni of the 
savoury kind; or some boiled rice 
mixed with a little of the same sauce, 
or some grated cheese ; see recipes under 
Cergas, Puise, and Cuzesz, &c. 

This is an excellent dish for any 
meal, See also Savce Herpach au 
Parmesan.~-The tail end of a small 
salmon is very good cooked with it, 
it as the fish above ; or cold salmon, 

eated in the sauce, is very tasty. 
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Fish with Tomatoes (a break- 
fast dish).—Required : half a pound of 
cooked fish (if ordinary white fish, m1x 
with it a small quantity of bloater or 
sardine, but if dried haddock is used, 
this can be omitted); a very small 
onion, and a good sized tomato, with 
seasoning, &c., and some cooked rice 
or macaroni. 

Skin the fish, take away any bone, 
and break the flesh in flakes. Chop 
the onion very small, put it in a pan 
with an ounce and ahalf of butter, and 
cook it for ten minutes; cut the tomato 
in dice, add with it a pinch each of 
salt, sugar, pepper, and dried herbs, 
and couk until all are soft; then stirin 
a teaspoonful of any flavoured vinegar. 
Dishes of this kind assist in using up 
superfluous vinegar from various kinds 
of pickle. Have the fish ready heated 
in a spoonful of white sauce or 
melted butter, then mix it with the 
rest, off the fire. Have the rice or 
macaroni on a hot dish, pile up the fish 
on it and serve hot. : 

Cold rice can be used up; it may be 
steamed until hot, or can be mixed 
with a little thin white sauce, or a 
spoonful of milk to moisten, and stirred 
in a saucepan until hot through. 


_ Flounder.—This is a flat fish, 
inferior to the sole, indeed by some 
considered inferior to plaice ; it is plen- 
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tiful in the London markets asa rule, 
Any of the ways of cooking small 
plaice and other flat fish are suited to 
the flounder ; grilling or broiling is a 
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’ od way of cooking them, a8 
bua aa but ‘ittle trouble, and the 
mostismade of the flavour. By rubbing 
with salt the flesh is made firmer, anc 
by sonking, as recommended for othe 
kinds of river fish, the muddy taste 1 
removed. Flounders are very suitable, 
and often used for a Souchet. (See Fisx 
Sovcuet’) 
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Garfish.—This has a strong oily 
taste, but as the oil lies in the skin, if 
that is removed the flesh is not to be 
despised. The cost is uncertain, this 
fish being seldom offered for sale ; it is 
improved by a marinade of oil, vinegar, 
and scasoning ; after an hour or two it 
may be taken out, and cooked in the 
same way as eels, 


Grayling isa pretty silvery fish, 
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broiled, or fricd. The cost is uncertain, 
being seldom offered for sale. 


Gudgeon.— This is a small, fresh- 
water fish, of good flavour, and diges- 
tible. In preparing them for couking, 
wash and dry carefully, scrape the fish 
lightly, but do not remove the scales: 
dip in flour, or batter, or egy and 
bread crumbs, and fry crisply. Serve 
plain, or with a sharp sauce. Cost 
uncertain ; scldom sold. Gudgeon are 
uscd as garnish for large fish; the 
largest only being reserved four serving 
separately, as a rule. 


Gurnet.—This fish is of good 


flavour, and has firm, white flesh; it 
has a very large head when compared 
with its body. 


It may be boiled, but 





very palatable. It usually weivhs from | is better when cooked by the following 
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two to three pounds, but is sometimes 
found larger. It abounds in our 
northern rivers, and may be baked, 


recipe. Cost uncertain. 


Gurnet, Baked.— Wash the fish, 
ake off fins and gills, fill it with Vea 
ForcemeEaT (see also Hern and other 
‘orcemeats), sew it up, and skewer the 
ail in the mouth. Cover with slices 
vf fat bacon, and bake ina well buttered 
lish, the depth of the fish, in a moderate 
ven. Pour sauce over before serving : 
anchovy or parsley if stuffed as above ; 
“ut sometimes shrimp forcemeat is 
ised, then shrimp sauce is best with it. 

ir, if may be baked without stuffing; 

it should be well seasoned inside, and 
rushed with liquid bacon fat, then 
2o0ked just as above. 

When gurnet is boiled, any nice 
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sharp sauco is best with it. It may 


also be filleted and fried. 

To guard against bitterness, cut the 
head off before cooking ; that is where 
the bitterness lies. The fish must 
then be baked flat. 

Haddocks, Finnan (or Fin 
don),-—These are held in great esteem 
owing to their excellent flavour ; they 
are favourites almost. everywhere, and 
are generally both plentiful and cheap, 
except in the hottest months of the 





Fig. 3838.—Uapvock. 


year. The genuine are known by 
their odour and peculiar yellow colour. 
They are cured in large quantities in a 
village near Aberdeen. Those of a 
pound and upwards in weight are the 
most satisfactory, and are improved by 
skinning. Cost, abont 4d. per pound. 


Haddock, Finnan, Broiled.— 
Wash the fish quickly in warm water ; 
lay it in a dish of hot water, covered, 
for a few minutes, then drain, and dry 
it. Brush it over with butter or oil, 
and broil or grill for ten minutes if a 
large fish ; five to seven minutes for a 
small one. Serve with a pat of butter, 
or Mairne »’ Hore, Borrer. 


Haddock, Finnan, Fried.— 
Prepare the fish as above, and after 
drying it, remove the skin; cut it into 
even-sized picces, and flour them, then 
dip into Fryinc Barrer, and fry 
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crisply. Sorve on a hot dish ; garnish 
with fried parsloy. 
The fish may be egged, and dipped in 
savoury crumbs before frying if pre- 
ferred; it is then a delicious morsel, 
preferable to many more expensive 
kinds of fish. The soaking above ad- 
vised prevents dryness of the flesh. 


J 

Haddock, Finnan, in Sauce. 
—This is a delicious dish, and suitable 
for luncheon or breakfast. 

First, soak the haddock as previously 
directed ; skin, and flake, or cut it up. 
Have ready some Witt Savce, in 
which a shalot, minced, has been boiled 
until tender, add a teaspoonful of 
white vinegar, and cayenne and salt to 
taste. Put in the fish, a pound to a 
pint of sauce ; cover, and Jeave for ten 
minutes, just under boiling point, then 
pour out on a round of buttered toast 
without crust; or a round of fried 
bread. Cut a hard boiled egg into 
slices, and garnish, together with some 
prettily shaped slices of lemon or beet- 
root. 

Other recipes for cooking this fish 
will be found in the chapter on Sa- 
VOURIES. 


Haddock, Fresh.—This fish is 
deservedly esteemed ; its flesh is firm 
and delicate in flavour, and is usually 
cheap, about 3d. to dd. per pound. 

It seldom weighs more than three 
pounds on an average; larger fish aro 
to be had sometimes This is a good 
fish for réchanuffis, and it may often be 
ao for whiting in forcemeats, 

C. 

Jt should be firm, with undisturbed, 
even scales, and be bright in gills and 
eyes, It requires to be gutted as soon 
as caught, and if stale becomes flabby 
and poor in flavour. 


_ Haddock, Baked,—This is much 
improved by stuffing; after washing 
and drying, brush the inside of the 
fish with a little warm butter, and 
sprinkle it with salt and pepper, then 
fill it with Hern Forcemrat, or 
OysTeR Forcemyat, or uso Mvusu- 
noom Forcemear if preferred; sew 


Haddock, Boiled.— Proceed as | 


for cod-tish, reducing the time in pro- 


portion to the thickness of the fish. If : 


overdone, it becomes hard; it wants 
careful watching. A steamed haddock 
is nicer than a boiled one. (See Fisu, 
To SreaM.) Serve with anchovy, egg, 
parsley, caper, or shrimp sauce, 


Haddock, Fvied.— Fillet the fish 
in the way directed for whiting ; dry 
the fillets in a cloth, then fry them in 
the usual way, first coating them with 
batter, or egg and bread crumbs, 


Haddock, various ways of 
Cooking,—F or all the other inethods 
of cooking, the reader is referred to 
whiting and cod-fish; a large whiting 
and a small fresh haddock can be 
cooked in precisely the same way ; 
while as to dishes from cold fish, those 
from the above named answer equally 
well for haddock. 


Hake,—This is a West Country 
fish, very common in Devonshire, 
where it 1s to be had in perfection at a 
very low price; it is often called 


Hake, Eaked.— (ut from two to 
three pounds ef hake in slices an inch 
thick. Required, in addition, six table- 
spoonfuls of Tread crumbs, one table- 
spoonful exch of grated cheese, chopped 
parsley, onion, and flour; a saltspoonful 
of pepper, and twice as much salt, some 
dripping and vinegir. 

Melt some claritied dripping > pour 
some in a shallow aking tiny lav in 
the slices after coating them with the 
dry seasoning; pour more dripping over 
the top, and bake the tish about half an 
hour, Send to table, after draining 
well, witha brown piquant sauce. The 
slices nay cither lic in the vinegar, or 
be sprinkled with it. 


Halibut,—This is a 


very good 


fish, less prized than it deserves, perha ps 
on account of its comparative cheap- 





Fig. 34.—Hariser. 
The flesh is delicate and very 


ness. 
wholesome, not unlike that of the 
turbot. This fish grows to a great 


size, twenty to forty pounds is con- 
sidered the best weight; larger fish are 
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coarscr. The tit-bits are tho pickings 
over the fins, the flackers, and about 
the head. Cost, about 6d. to Sd. per 
Ib. Boiling is perhaps the least satis- 
factory way of cvoking halibut, and 
the time must be carefully reckoned in 
the case of thick fish, Cotrr Bovi- 
Lon Au Buaxnc may be used with 
advantage. If plain water be used, 
salt it well, and add lemon juice or 
vinegar. After dishing, brush the fish 
over with butter, and send the usual 
sauces to table. 


Halibut, Baked,—Procecd as for 
cod, taking any desired weight ; 1f may 
be a cut from the middle, or near the 
tail; it should be cooked slowly. A 
brown gravy or sauce, or SHRIMP, 
Tomato, or Wutre Sauce, may be 
served with it. The tail end may be 
boned and stuffed ; see recipes for Cop 
and Fresu Hapvock. 


Halibut, Baked (American), 
——Wash and dry three or three and a 
half pounds of fish; rub it well with 
pepper, pour milk over it in the baking 
tin until if reaches half way up the 
fish. Bake moderately, basting with 
the milk; when done, dish and keep 
hot ; strain the milk, and make a siuco 
by boiling it up with flour and butter, 
or roux, and flavouring to taste; se: 
SAUCES. 

Garnish with hard-boiled eggs, cut 
lemon, and parsley. The milk may be 
mixed with a little white fish stock, 
und used for egg sauce if preferred, 
Any white fish may be thus cooked ; it 
18 of delicate flavour, and somewhat 
resembles steamed fish when cut, 
though it is more savoury, and is 
easier of digestion than fish crisply 
baked by the usual methods ; as it will 
be noticed that in the foregoing, no 
crumbs (or anything to crisp the sur- 
face) are added, 


Halibut Cutlets,—These are 
very good, and should be cut from 
half to an inch thick; it is not desir- 
able to use the very thickest fish for 
them. After washing the fish, lay it 
for a short time in water, with salt and 


lemon juice, then divide it, and wipo 
dry. Flour, and egg and crumb as 
usual, then fry them; or coat with 
batter and fry ; or brush over with oil, 
and sprinkle with cracker, i.e. biscuit 
«crumbs, and grill them. ‘They may be 
dished with a sauce in tho middle; and 
a cold sauce, as Tartans, can be served 
if preferred. Thick fish should be 
filleted. 


Herring.—This is a well-known 
favourite. Herrings are found in 
shoals, and are usnally cheap; they 
are one of those dishes which are often 
enjoyed as much by the well-to-do as 
the poor, though doubtless they would 
be still more valued if sold at a higher 
figure: they are not casily digested, 
being rich, but where they do agree, 
they are very nutritious. We will 
first detail a few methods of preparing 
fresh, or uncured herrings, which 
should be plump, bright in appearance, 
and with scales uninjured : when many 
of the scales are off, it indicates that 
the fish have been crushed in heaps, 
either in boats or baskets. The cost is 
variable; herrings may be had some- 
times at a few pence per dozen. 


Herrings, Fresh, Boiled.— 
Tew fish are more delicious than fresh 
herrings boiled. Wash, scale, and gut 
them, sprinkle a little salt over them, 
and dip them once quickly in vinegar ; 
skewer them securely with their tails in 
their mouths, put them into nearly boil- 
ing water, and simmer very geutly until 
done cnough, when they must be taken 
out immediately. Drain the water 
from them, and arrange them neatly 
on a dish; garnish with parsley or 
scraped horseradish, and send Sunrip, 
ANCHovy, or PARSLEY SavceE to table 
inatureen. Time, about ten minutes. 


Herrings, Fresh, Broiled.— 
Fresh herrings are better for broiling 
when they have been salted for a 
night, as this renders them firmer and 
improves their flavour. Scale and gut 
the fish, opening them very Jittle ; score 
them in two or three places, draw them 


through oil on a dish, and broil them 
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before a clear fire. 
now and then, to prevent their stick- 
ing to the bars, and turn often. 
Squeeze the juice of a lemon over the 
herrings before sending them to table. 
The rocs must be served with them. 
They are nicer if fried. 


Herrings, Fresh, Broiled, a 
la Farleigh.—Scale and wash the 
fish ; dry them in a cloth, take out the 
back bones, and, for half a dozen fish, 
mix together the following : one ounce 
of butter, a saltspoonful each of salt, 
white pepper, French mustard, and 
vinegar ; a good pinch of ground nut- 
meg, a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, 
and a fourth as much thyme in powder. 
Brush the insides with this, then 
skewer the fish two together, skins 
outside ; flour them a little, and broil 
twenty or twenty-five minutes. Serve 
with a gill or more of Mettrep Butter, 
flavoured with lemon juice; or with 
Mvustarp SAvce. 


Herrings, Fresh, Grilled.— 
A Scotch recipe.—Scale, gut, and wash 
the herrings, cut off the heads, tails, 
and fins, flatten them with great care, 
remove the back bone, and any little 
bones that can be taken out with it. 
Sprinkle the inside of each fish with a 
little pepper and salt; then place them 
together in pairs, and press the two 
inner surfaces as close as possible. Dip 
them in oatmeal, lay them on the 
gridiron over a clear fire, and when 
the undermost fish is done, turn them 
quickly and carefully, without separa- 
ting them. Serve as hot as possible. 


Herrings, Fresh, Grilled, a 
la Graythorpe.—Wash the fish; 
split them, take out the back bones, 
and as many others as possible. Re- 
quired, for six fish, two tablespoonfuls 
of salad oil, one tablespoonful of chop- 
ped parsley, a teaspoonful of anchovy 
essence, and a sultspoonful each — of 
Tnignonette pepper and salf. Mix the 
dry materials, and sprinkle the fish, 
after brushing over with the oil; then 
Jay the halves together, aud fluar the 
fish; grill for fifteen to tweuty minutes, 


Move them gently 


—_— 


and serve with a pat of Maitre v’ Hérer, 
Butteroneach. This and the preced- 
ing are delicious dishes for breakfast, 
luncheon, &c. 


Herrings, Fresh, Pickled.— 
A French recipe.—Required: half a 
score of the freshest fish obtainable ; 
four ounces of salt, warm and in fine 
powder; a large onion, half a dozen 
cloves, the same of allspice berrics, a 
teaspoonful of black peppercorns, a 
blade of mace, two bay leaves, and a 
capsicum, minced. 

First take away heads and entrails, 
leaving the rocs ; split them open, wipe, 
and strew the salt evenly over them on 
a dish; leave them for twenty-four 
hours, turning them once. Then drain 
them, fold them together, and put 
them in an enamelled stewpan, with 
equal measures of cold water and 
French vinegar to just cover them; 
slice the onion, add it and all the rest; 
bring gently to the boil, and cook for 
three minutes. Take them from the 
fire, and when cool, turn all into a dry, 
earthen jar, with the liquor, &c.; 
when quite cold, cover, and set in a 
cool place. They will keep very well, 
and furnish material for some of the 
most dainty little savourics at a 
merely nominal cost; for which see 
SAVOURIES. 


Herrings, Kippered.—To give 
recipes that shall please all is not easy, 
for while some people find the flavour 
so palatable that they will not so much 
as Wipe the herrings before cooking, 
others soak them so long that there is 
but little flavour left in them. To 
take a medium course, kippers should 
be washed and dried, then cooked like 
haddock (see Happock, Finnay, 
Broiwen or Fxten); or should they be 
thick ones, and not too highly smoked, 
they may be wiped with a damp cloth, 
then brushed over with butter, and 
cooked before or over the tire, turning 
them, and giving them a few minutes 
only, They are dune, for seme palates, 
as soon us hot through. Brush them 
with butter before serving. and send 
them to table very hot. 
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Herrings, Marinaded.—Thesc 
may be bought in tins, cither in wine, 
or with the addition of other in- 
gredients, as mushrooms, tomatoes, 
pickles, &c. For little dishes from 
these, see SavounkrEs, Herings’ Roks 
may be bought also in tins, and serve 
the same purpose of furnishing matcrial 
for suvoury dishes. They are often 
used together with the marinaded 
fillets above referred to. 


Herrings, Red or Cured.— 
Under this head we will class all the 
cured fish, mild) cured Yarmouth 
bloaters, red herrings, ham cured, &c., 
Kirrens excepted. There are several 
varietics, and the mild cured are the 
most wholesome as well as the most 
liked, as a rule. When very dry or 
salt, the fish should be soaked for an 
hour or two in warm water or milk 
before cooking. 


Herrings (Cured) Broiled.— 
Split the fish down; take out the back 
bones, and the rocs; wipe the insides 
with a cloth dipped in warm water, 
or wash them quickly, then brush them 
over with butter, and dredge with mig- 
nonette pepper; wash the roes, and 
replace them; brush the outsides of 
the fish with butter, and “score”? ina 
few places, then cook gently for ten 
minutes or more. Serve hot. Brush 
them over with butter last thing, if 
wanted oily looking. 

Another way.—Simply wash and dry 
them, opening as little as possible; 
flour them, and make an incision or 
two, then broil or grill. This is a 
plain method, but usually liked. 


Herrings (Cured) with 
Crumbs.—Wash, bone, and split 
some Yarmouth bloaters; lay on cach 
fish a sprinkling of bread crumbs, with 
pepper to taste, and sume powdered 
herbs; put before the fire until the 
crumbs begin to brown, then brush 
over with butter (or rather shake < 
little butter over from a brush) ; finish 
the cooking, and serve hot. In clean- 
ing always take out the gut. 

Another way,—Dredge the fish with 
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crumbs, then with cayenne and grated 
Parmesan cheese ; level with a knife, 
and add a little oiled butter; cook, as 
above until nicely browned and serve 
very quickly. (See SavovniEs.) 


John Dory.—This is said to tako 
its name from the yellow tints on its 
surface (Jaune Dore). It isa cgmpara- 
tively rare, and consequently expensive 
fish. The flesh is very firm and white. 
In fish of six poundsand upwards, the 
flavour is somewhat strong; four or 
five pounds and under are considered 
best. Dory is not a good fish for 
broiling, but it may be baked, boiled, 





Fic. 35.—JoHun» Dory, 


or fried. It needs washing and trim- 
ming, and the fins should be removed. 
It is unsightly, and for that reason a 
plentiful garnish is necessary. Dory, 
when re-heated, 1s apt to taste a little 
strong, and therefore it is preferably 
re-served in salad or mayonnaise. Or, 
if preferred warmed, flake and lay it in 
any sauce left over, just to coat it, but 
do not let it boil; the sauce should be 
boiled, and the fish put in just to heat 
through. If stewed, it is advisable to 
parboil the fish, and finish it off in the 
sauce or gravy. Small fish only should 
be used for frying. Follow the recipes 
given for Turnot, and serve the same 
sauces; or mix the flesh of a boiled red 
mullet with a turcen of melted butter; 
this is thought by some the very best 
sauce for dory. 


_Lamprey.—This is a fish both 
rich and rare; it needs twice as much 
cooking as an eel, and cannot be eaten 
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too fresh. It is an inhabitant of the 
sea, but spends some of its time in 
fresh water, returning again to the 
ocean, It is regarded as unwholesome, 





Fic, 36.—LAMPREY. 


but a great delicacy. Cost from 8d. to 
ls. or more per pound. The recipes 
given for eels will serve for this, care 
being taken to cook it well, and when 
fried, it must be previously cooked by 
stewing or boiling. 

Lemon Soles.— See Soxzs. 

Limpet.— The limpet is abundant 
on rocky coasts, and may be procured 
by the aid of a good knife. It is con- 
sidered nutritious, though tough. Lim- 
pets uncooked are poisonous; they 
should be boiled in water well salted 
for a few minutes. 

Ling,.-- Ling is of the same species 
as hake, and, like that fish, is both cheap 
and nourishing. Itis a native of the 
northern seas. In form it is not 





Fig, 37.—LIna. 


unlike the cod, but it is more slender, 
and grows to the length of six or 
seven feet. Its colour is grey, inclin- 
ing tu olive; the helly silvery; the 
fins edged with white. The tail-fin 
isrounded, The ling is a very vora- 
cious fish, feeding principally on 
smaller fishes. It is captured in vast 
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quantities off the Orkney, Shetland, 
and Western Islands, and is also found 
near the Scilly Islands, and off Ilam- 
borough Head. When ling are less 
than twenty-six inches long they aie 
called drizzles on the Yorkshire coast, 
and are consumed by the natives, 
being thought an excellent fish. 

Ling is somewhat insipid when 
boiled, but stewed or baked it is both 
palatable and wholesome; frying is 
also a favourite method of serving it. 
Follow the recipes given for Hake or 
Cob-FIsH, 1n cooking ling. 


Lobster.— This is 4 general favour- 
ite, though it is not a fish that all can 
enjoy without after-suffering, for it is 
not casily digested, and should be 
shunned by dyspeptics. The flesh of the 
male is considered more delicate than 
the hen; the latter is valued on 
account of the spawn and coral. 
Lobsters, when stale, or showing signs 
of putridity, are unwholerome to a 
dangerous degree. The cost is variable ; 
from 1s. to 38s. may be given as the 
average, though they may be had 
sometimes for &d., or they may cost 
4x. The size and the season both affect 
the price. 

In addition to the following, recipes 
for lobster dishes will be found under 
SaLnaps, Pastry, Scrap Cookery, 
Savournres, and Sovrr.é£s. (See INDEX.) 


Lobster au Gratin,-- Required: 
halfa pint of BECHAMEL MarGr¥, a small 
lobster, the yolk of an egg, two small 
shalots, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, and a fourth as much essence 
of anchovies; salt and pepper to taste 
—mignonette pepper is nicer for this. 

Melt a little butter in a stewpan; 
put in the shalots, minced, and cook 
tora few minutes; add the seasoning 
and sauce, stir to the boil, and for a 
few minutes ; then put in the flesh of 
tho lobster in slices: that from the 
claws may be in small dice. Beat in 
the yolk of the egg, and sce that it 18 
well seasoned. Wipe out the lobster 
shell, rub it with salad oi] inside and put 
in the mixture; it will be higher than 
the shell, and should) be made smooth. 
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Dredge some bread crumbs over, and 
pour on a little oiled butter. Set it 
over boiling water for a few minutes, 
and brown the top with a salamander. 
Put it in a small dish, and set that on 
another dish, covered with a lace paper. 
Put a little fried parsley round and 
serve hot. 


Lobster, Bashawed.—This is 
a very casy dish to make, and very 
tasty. Prepare it by cutting up the 
whole of a lobster; if no coral or 
lobster butter be at hand, use some 
colouring, as the mixture should be 
red. Mix with it a spoonful or two of 
thick cream or white sauce first to 
moisten it, a teaspoonful cach of 
chopped parsley and anchovy essence, 
some black pepper (it should be well 
scasoned), and a hint of finely chopped 
onion or shalot, first scalded. Stir 
altogether, and make the mixture hot. 
This can be done in two ways: if 
fresh fish be used, fill the shell of the 
lobster, first buttcring and dredging it 
with fine crumbs. Put more crumbs 
on the top, and bake it in a sharp 
oven. It is done us soon as hot 
through. Ifa tinned fish is used (and 
if answers excellently), substitute 
scallop shells of china, or use the shells 
of oysters or scallops, or a fireproof 
china dish, just as most convenient. 
If the top is not as brown as it should 
be, dredge some ragpings over, and 
put a pinch of chopped parsley on the 
top, or a little lobster coral, by way of 
garnish. 

Lobster, Boiling of,—Wash 
the lobster well before boiling, especi- 
lly if it be a hen, tie the claws 
securely, and throw the lobster, dead 
first, into plenty of fast-boiling salt and 
water. If this be done life will be 
destroyed instantly.* Afterwards let it 
boil gently. When done «nough, take 
it ont, wipe it, and rub the shell witha 
little salad oil, which will give it a 
clear red colour, Care should be taken 
not to boil a lobster tuo long, or the 
meat will be stringy. The Germans 
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* This assertion is based on the opinions of 
somnoetent anthorities. 
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put a handful of carraway-seeds into 
the salt and water. ‘Time, moderate- 
sized lobster, fifteen to twenty minutes; 
large lobster, thirty to forty minutes ; 
very large, one hour. 


Lobster Coral.—If required for 
immediate use, this only necds passing 
through a sieve, supposing it Is to be 
used for sprinkling any sauce, fish, c., 
by way of garnish. If, however, a good 
supply is at hand, it can be washed and 
dried, and put in a slow oven (a hot one 
would spoil it) on an old plate or dish, 
until dry enough to grate into powdcr, 
when it can be stored in bottles, and 
will be found very useful. In many 
books “live Jobster spawn” is referred 
to. This means spawn taken from the 
outside of the shell before the lobster is 
boiled (the coral is of course cooked 
inside the lobster) ; when that is used, 
it is generally pounded with butter, 
and rubbed through a sieve, then put 
in soup, sauce, &c., and boiled until it 
turns red. It is also taken from the 
fish and preserved, when lobsters are 
cooked for sale, and may somctimes be 
got from tishmongers. The “ coral- 
line pepper” referred to in somo of 
our recipes 1s a pleasant, natural 
pepper, of beautiful colour; and as 
well as serving the purpose of a season- 
ing, is equally useful as a garnish in 
place of the above; but it has no con- 
nection with coral, except its colour. 
For Lonster Butrer see GArnisuks. 


Lobster, Creamed.—Required: 
a large lobster, crcam, stock, roux, and 
seasoning. 

Boil down the shell of the fish (see 
Stock, No. 15) and reduce the liquor to 
a gill; put it in a saucepan with the 
scraggy part of the lobster, and bring 
to the boil, then add a gill of cream, 
the firm flesh cut into dice, seasoning, 
and roux to make the mixture thick ; it 
should just drop from the spoon; a 
tablespoonful of thick déehamel or 
other good sauce improves it; take it 
from the fire, put in a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, salt, cayenne, and a little 
anchovy essence, and some of the 
coral, Have ready on a hot dish a 
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potato border, or rice border (see INDEX) ; 
turn the fish into the centre, and 
sprinkle the rest of the coral over the 
border, garnish the outer edge with 
shrimps or prawns, and fried parsley ; 
or, if no shrimps are handy, use the 
whole of the little claws of the lobster. 
Serve for luncheon or dinner. 


Lobster, Curried,—This is a 
plain method, for which tinned lobster 
my be used, Required, half a pint of 
Curry Saucer; a tin of lobster, and 
some boiled rice (plain method), season- 
Ing as under. 

Heat the sauce, cut up the fish into 
neat picces, and lay them in for ten 
minutes, to heat, not boil. Have the 
rice in a hot dish, sprinkle it with 
Iemon juice and a pinch of coralline 
pepper, and pour the fish and sauce in 
the centre. 


Lobster Curry(Mandarins’). 
—-Required: a lobster of medium 
size, a tablespoonful of good curry 
paste, a pint of sauce, a pinch of 
cayenne and grated lemon peel, the 
juice of half a lemon, a tablespoonful 
of tomato purée, a bunch of herbs, a 
capsicum, two ounces of freshly grated 
cocoanut, and a half gill of cream. 

Put the sauce In a stewpan, creamy 
bechamel, or a plainer sauce of the same 
consistency (see TLor Sauces) ; mix the 
tomato, lemon juice, capsicum sceds, 
and herbs, with a little salt; simmer 
for a quarter of an hour, then rub 
through asieve. Cook the cocoanut in 
fish stock to cover it; stir in the curry 

aste and the tomato purée; add this 
to the sauce; put the lobster in, and 
leave to heat through. Last moment 
put in the cream, separately heated, 
and add more seasoning if required. 
Dish as described in the recipe above, 
and chop the capsicum, then sprinkle 
the rice with it, adding some lobster 
coral, or a dust of coralline pepper. 


Lobster Cutlets,—Required :a 
small lobster, threo raw eggs, a gill of 
any good sauce, léchamel for choice, 
bread crumbs, seasoning, &c., as below. 

Cut the meat of the lobster in small 
dice ; boil up the sauce, and stir in the 
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yolks of two eggs off the fire ; add salt, 
cayenne, a grate of nutmeg, and the 
lobster, with a little colouring; set 
away to cool; then take up the mix- 
ture from a tablespoon, and form into 
balls of even size, on a slightly floured 
board. Beat up the other egg yolk, 
coat the balls, take a palette knife 
and form them into cutlets; coat with 
crumbs, again use the knife, and level 
the crumbs in every part. Then set 
aside, and coat again with cgg and 
crumbs in an hour. Put the cutlets in 
a frying basket in a single layer, fry 
them in hot fat, and drain well. Dish 
them in a circle on a lace paper, or 
servictte; stick a bit of parsley stalk 
in each, or use the tiny claws of the 
lobster, or a morsel of macaroni, 
coloured pink (see GARNISHES). Fill 
the centre with fried parslev, and serve 
hot. 

Another way.—Add to the mixture 
above a little lobster butter, fry and dish 
the cutlets ona border of rice, potatoes, 
or bread (see Garnisues). Put fried 
parsley outside tho border, and fill the 
centre with any rich fish sauce, hot or 
cold. If the latter, add it last moment. 
Serve as an entrée. 


Lobster Cutlets (a cold entrée). 
—Prepare the lobster mixture as above; 
when cool, make into cutlets, and 
instead of egging and crumbing, pro- 
ceed as follows:—Have a tin with 
aspic in a thin layer, just set; lay the 
cutlets on after shaping them nicely— 
using no flour, and making them small 
—Ilcaving a margin between of half an 
inch. ‘Then sprinkle the tops with 
lobster coral; pour more aspic over, 
and when set cut out with a cutlet 
cutter. Dish ina ring on a lace paper, 
the red side up, with a small lobster 
claw in each, or a bit of pipe macaroni, 
coloured, Fill up the centre with 
salad, mixed with mayonnaise, and 
garnished with chopped or fancy shapes 
of aspic. If there is plonty of coral, 
roll the cutlets init to mask both sides. 

stnother way of serving.—Take some 
paper cutlet cases (see Fancy Paper 
Cases) ; put a little bed of dressed salad 
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at the bottom, lay tho cutlets in (with- 
out coating with jelly) leaving a space 
between the cutlet and the case; fill 
the space up with chopped aspic, and 
mix in a few shrimps; or colour a little 
mayonnaise green, and put it from a 
forcing bag, in « pattern round the 
edges of the cutlets, or here and there 
on tho chopped jelly. These can be 
served for any cold collation, and are 
useful for such purposes, as they can 
he prepared some time beforehand. 
They should bo set on ice until ready 
to serve. 


Lobster Darioles.— Linc somo 
plain dariole moulds, flat-bottomed 
ones, such as are shown in the next 
recipe, with pale aspic jelly. Put a 
star, cut from hard-boiled white of 
egg, at the bottom of cach, and sprinkle 
the sides with chopped truffle; or it 
may be cut into fancy shapes, Muinco 
some lobster meat, and to fonr goud 
tablespoonfuls add two boned ancho- 
vies, sieved, twoand a half tablespoon- 
fuls of liquid aspic, the same of thick 
mayonnaise and thick cream, and a 
teaspoonful of chopped fennel, parsley, 
and tarragon mixed ; very little of the 
latter. Mix well, and season to taste 
with cayenne, lemon juice, and salt, if 
required. Fill the moulds, and sct on 
ico until they are thoroughly cold; 
then turn out each into a little paper 
case. Put some green mayonnaise into 
a forcing bag with a leaf pipe, and 
ornament the tops of the moulds; a 
little bunch of lobster coral should be 
piled in the centre. The dish they are 
served on should be garnished with 
chopped aspic, chervil sprigs, and 
small claws of the lobster; or other 
small shell-fish may be used. 


Lobster Darioles, a la Clar- 
ence.—Take somo moulds as illus- 
trated below; make a ragoiat, by mix- 
ing together some cooked asparagua 
points, ripe tomatoes in dice, chopped 
prawns, ‘and cooked sole in little 
squares; then add just enough thick 
white mayonnaise to make a creamy 
mixture. Line the bottoms of the 
moulds thinly with pale pink aspic, 
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then put in a layer of the ragoit, half 
an inch thick; when set, cover with 
more aspic, and let it become very 
firm. Next cut up some lobster, both 
the white meat and claws, into even 





Fig. 38,—PLain DarioLte MovuLp. 


sized pieccs, and season them with 
eayenne and lemon juice; pack them 
loosely in the moulds, then fill up with 
pale yellowaspic. When cold, turn out, 
and dish cach on a cooked artichoke 
bottom, first spread over evenly with 
green mayonnaise. Arrange them 
nicely on a dish, and garnish with 
ereen salad, blocks of aspic, and mayon- 
naisc, and prawns. 

Both this and the foregoing may ho 
served as entrées for dinner, or at any 
cold collation. ‘They are very pretty 
dishes. 


Lobster in Aspic.— Required: a 
lobster, aspic, salad, mayonnaise, {c., 
as below. 

Pour some aspic to forma thin layer 
on a flat tin, with a turned-up edge ; 
cut the back of the lobster in slices, 
lay them on, and garnish them nicely, 
using the coral and any small green 
salad, capers, &c., forming a pattern 
according to taste; pour more aspic 
over to set the garnish, then pour 
another thin layer all over, and 
when cold, cut out with a fancy round 
cutter; take up the slices carefully 
with a palette knife, and sot aside. 
Chop up the jelly left on the dish, 
with more to make half a pint. Cut 
up the rest of the lobster (excepting 
the large claws , mix it with salad (see 
Sauaps), and dress it with oil, salt, 
mignonette pepper and vinegar; pile 
in the centre of adish, pour some thick 
mayonnaise @ver, and ornament the 
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top (see Satmon Mayonnalsx). Then 
put the chopped jelly round, and on 
that lay the slices of lobster; divide the 
claws, lengthwise and across, and 
place betwcen the slices, with a few 
nice prawns or shrimps if at hand. 

If tastefully arranged, this is a nice 
looking dish, suitable for all sorts of a/ 
Sresco gatherings, ball suppers, or any 
cold collation. 


Lobster, Tinned. — Gencrally 
speaking, the flat tins will be found 
the most satisfactory. We do not 
mean that the lobster in tall tins is 
never pood, but that a few firms of 
high repute always pack the fish in 
flat tins, each tin containing the whole 
of a lobster; therefore, if there should 
be no coral, there will be all the red 
meat of the fish, and providing some 
lobster butter be at hand in the larder, 
the tinned fish can be used for any 
dish for which the fresh fish is suit- 
able. ‘Then, in these tins, the fish is 
but little broken, as a rule; the claws 
are intact, and there is an appreciable 
difference between fish of this sort and 
the ragey-looking pieces that are often 
to be found in the cheapest brands. 
To serve this plainly, as a breakfast or 
tea dish, 1t should be turned out, and 
nicely arranged in a glass or china 
dish, the best pieecs on the top, and 
garnished with watercress or parsicy. 
Oil and vinegar, cayenne and ordinary 
pepper, should) be served with it. 
Cost, from 10d. to 1s. per tin, on an 
average, 


Lobster, To Dish.—Break off 
the tail and claws, and divide the tail 
in two lengthwise. Cut the head and 
body through, following a line between 
the eyes, then crack the claws. Put 
the head in the centre, the parts to- 
gether at the. top, but dividing a little 
at the bottom, Arrange the tail and 
large claws at the ends and sides of 
the dish, and put the small claws up- 
right, between the head and other 
parts. Use plenty of parsley about 
the dish, the centre of which should be 
covered with a lace paper, or neatly 
folded serviette. 

el ; 
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Lobster Quenelles.— Required: 
four ounces of lobster, three ounces of 
panada, one ounce of butter, a teaspoon- 
ful of cream, a tablespoonful of thick 
béchamel, the yolks of two ergs, ard the 
white of one, a pinch each of galt, white 
pepper, grated nutmeg, and cayenne, 
and a few drops of anchovy essence. 

Cut up the lobster, then pound it 
with the butter ; pound the panada, add 
the cream and sauce, then put the two 
toycther ; pound again, putting in the 
eggs and seasoning gradually; put all 
through a sicve, and use as required. 
If small ones, for soup or garnishing 
purposes, they can be put from a forc- 
ing bag with plain pipe, any size, 
sumetimes not much larger than a pea; 
then several are put together to forma 
little bunch, but the method of cooking 
is the sume (see SALMON QUENELLES). 

A little lobster coral improves the 
above, or carmine can be used to give a 
pink tinge. Quenelles should always 
be nicely seasoned, or they are very 
insipid, and not worth the trouble 
bestowed upon them. 


Mackerel,—TJhis is one of the 
most beautiful of fish, being brilliant in 
appearance when perfectly fresh; no 
fish spoils more rapidly, and to be 
eaten in perfection it mest be fresh from 
the sea, [ts usual size is from fourteen 
tu eighteen inches long, and under two 
pounds in weight. In some countrics 
mackerel are salted, und if soaked and 
well cooked are very appetising ; they 
are perhaps most relished when grilled 
or broiled. Cost is variable; where 

‘aught the fish may be had some- 
times twenty or more for Is. : but from 
4d. to 8d. each is the usual price in large 
towns. Many who cannot eat mackcrel 
with safety when cooked in the usual 
way will find that if steamed (supposing 
it to be quite fresh) it is as digestible 
as some other kinds of tish: at the 
same time it is one of a class of fish not 
digestible on the whole. The flesh of 
a good mackerel is very. stiff: when 
stale and limp it ts notoriously un- 
wholesome. In emptying and cleaning 
mackerel, take care not to break the skin. 
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Mackerel, Baked.—Required : 
two mackerel, and some seasoning as 
under. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 

Prepare the fish just as for 
Mackeren, witt Onions. Mix the fol- 
lowing ingredicnts : two heaped table- 
spoontuls of bread crumbs, the same of 
chopped parslcy and minced onions, 
mixed with a mushroom, if possible 
(the onions should be scalded); a good 
pinch of cayenne, salt to taste, a little 
powdered or fresh thyme, and a grate 
of nutmeg. Sprinkle this over one fish, 
laid skin down in a greased baking tin ; 
lay the second one on skin up. Grease 
a shect of paper, put it over, tucking it 
down, and bake in a good oven for half 
an hour; less if small fish. Have a hot 
dish, slide the fish on, add their liquor 
to some good brown piquant sauce, as 
caper, mustard, &c. ; boil up and skiin, 
and pour round the fish; shake some 
raspings over the top, and serve. 
Garnish with fried parsley, or small 
onions or mushroums, fried and glazed. 

It will be noticed that no fat enters 
into the seasoned crumbs ; on account 
of the oily nature of the fish, none is 
needed. 

Another way.—YPour in the tin a 
glass of vinegar and the same of water ; 
omit the greased paper, and baste the 
fish, while cooking, with the liquor. 
When done, add some brown sauce; 
boil up, and serve as above. 


Mackerel, Boiled.—Open the 
fish just cnough to take out the roe, 
and to cleanse the inside ; wash the roe 
clean, and lay aside; have the water 
salted as usual, but below boiling point, 
or the skins will break ; lay the fish on 
the drainer, and the roe by their side ; 
couk, after boiling point is reached, for 
abvut fifteen minutes, simmering only, 
and skimming well, The roc may be 
replaced in the fish, or can be kept for 
other dishes. Drain, and lay on a 
napkin on a hot dish; garnish with 
parsley or fennel, and serve the same 
sauces with them; or gooseberry sauce 
is equally suitable. Sometimes the sauce 
is poured over the fish. 

In washing mackerel use salt and 
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cold water; and in drying uso a soft 
cloth; avoid rubbing, dab gently, or 
the skin will come off. Always take 
the eyes out. Small, tender fish must 
go into water only warm, then they 
must be carefully watched. ‘Time, 
about cight or ten minutes to simmer 
after the water boils, or less will do if 
very small, Steamingisa better ynethod. 


Mackerel, BroiledorGrilled. 
—Wash and dry as above; open as 
little as possible; make three incisions 
in a slanting direction on cach side the 
fish; put in a little seasoning of sult, 
cayenne, mixed mustard, and salad oil, 
and brush all over with oilonly. Cook 
gradually for twenty minutes or more, 
turning it often, and giving it a few 
minutes cooking on its buck last thing. 
Put a pat of Mairre v’l6re, Burrrr 
in; close, and serve hot. Or use a little 
Tomato Buiter in the same way; first 
mixing with it a saltspoonful of 
French mustard, The latter method 
is very delicious. 

Another way.—Fillet the mackerel 
before cooking, and serve devil sauce, 
or any similar kind with it; sauce 
tartare is excellent ; a spoonful may be 
put on each fillet ; small crotitons may 
be used for garnish. 


Mackerel, Fillets, in Wine. 
—Raise the flesh from the bones on 
each side ; cut into two or three parts, 
slanting, according to size; sauté or 
broil them until very delicately 
browned, then lay them in a stewpan 
with cqual parts of fish stock and 
Madeira ; cook for ten minutes gently ; 
lift out with aslice, dish them ina row, 
leaning one against another, slightly 
overlapping; stir a bit of glaze in the 
wine, and pour over the fillets. Car- 
nish them with slices of tomato, cooked 
in a little butter without browning ; 
put on each slice a little heap of 
chopped cucumber, cooked, and sprinkle 
with parsley and capers, chopped ; put 
between the tomato some lemon, cut 
first into thin slices, then each slice 
into quarters. 

This is a high class savoury. Serve 
for luncheon or dinncr. 
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Mackerel, with Onions. — 
Required : two mackercl, twelve small 
onions, a large Spanish onion; other 
ingredients as undermentioned. 

Peel, and fry the small onions; pecl, 
mince, and boil the large onion in a 
little weak stock ; then drain it well; 
sprinkle with cayenne, chopped parsley, 
and silt, and stir in an ounce of butter. 
Wash tind dry the fish, cut off heads 
and tails, tuke out the backbones, and 
Jay them flat in a stewpan ; pour over 
wine and water to just cover; put in 
the little onions, with scasoning to 
taste, and simmer for twenty or twenty- 
five minutes. Have a hot dish; spread 
on it the chopped onion, lay the fish 
on, in contrary directions, then add to 
the liquor in the stewpan a bit of 
glaze, the sizo of a nut, and a teaspoon- 
tnl of browned flour mixed with 
mushroom catsup; boil up quickly, 
pour over the fish, and use the small 
onions as garnish. 

This is piquant and very appetising. 
Mackerel so cooked will be generally 
enjoyed. When wine is objected to, 
use French vinegar and lemon juice, or 
any nice flavoured vinegar. 


Mackerel, Pickled.— Boil as 
usual; take the backbones out, and 
split the fish down the middle; then, 
for four fish, take half a pint of 
vinegar, the juice of a Jemon, a half 
gill of caper vinegar, a small onion, a 
bunch os parsley, half a teaspoonful of 
allspice berries and black peppercorns, 
a few cloves, and a bay leaf; add to 
these three-quarters of a pint of the 
fish liquor, boil altogether for twenty 
minutes; pour over the fish laid ina 
deep dish, cover, and leave for twelve 
hours, Serve on a flat dish, with 
some of the hquor as required, and 
garnish with sprigs of fennel or parsley, 
Leave all the spices, &., in the hquor, 
but do nut put any on the dish. 


Mackerel Roes.— SecSavotries. 


Mackerel, Smoked.—sSee Sa- 
VOURIES, 


Mackerel, Stewed a la 
Monica.—Mauke a pint of sauce (se 
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Yacut Sauce ALA Monica) ; clean and 
fillet a couple of fish, sauté them 
lightly, and drain them well ; then lay 
them in a pan, and pour the hot sauce 
over them; keep them at simmering 
point for ten minutes, then dish high in 
the centre of a hot dish. Garnish with 
fricd crotitons, of any desired shape; 
brush them with warm glaze, and 
sprinkle with chopped lax (see Savovr- 
IES). MACKEREL A LA Nora is equally 
good. Substitute the sauce of that 
name for the above. Use crotitons for 
garnish, with here and there a prawn 
or shrimp. 

Mackerel, with Tomatoes.— 
Cook the mackerel as above; grill or 
fry some small tomatoes, and make 
some ToMATo Purr; serve in the same 
way as the above, and season similarly, 
omitting the onions only. 


Marinade for Broiled Fish. 
—Mix together a gill of oil, a chopped 
onion, a bunch of herbs, the juice of a 
lemon or some white vinegar; or half 
cider or white wine can be used; a 
little salt and cayenne, or a few drops 
of cayenne vinegar. In place of herbs, 
some herbal vincgar can be used. This 
is a French preparation; the fish are 
often scored, an inch apart in a slant- 
ing direction, nearly to the bone, before 
putting them in the marinade; they 
are then wrapped in paper, soaxed in 
the same mixture, before cooking. 
Many kinds of dry skinned fish are 
greatly improved by the treatment ; 
river fish of snitable size may be thus 
cooked with advantage. 


Mullet, Grey.—This is different 
from red mullet, and not so guod. It 
is of variable size and quality; large 
fish may be boiled hke Cop, Hapnock, 
&e.; smaller ones may be cooked like 
Rep Meurer. Cotrr Botirton at 
Briaxe should be used in boiling a 
really Jarge fish. Price is uncertain, 
lower generally than red mullet. 


Mullet, Red,—This is different 
from, and superior to, the grey mullet ; 
it is a much prized fish, and often 
reaches a high figure, though some- 
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times sold at 6d, or less. Mullet 
is called the “ woodcock of the sea” as 
it is served without gutting. The best 
are red, and short, with clear eyes, and 
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firm fiesb. In cleaning them they 
should be very lightly scraped, and by 
pulling out the gills, as much as ought 
to be removed will come away with 
them. They are seldom boiled; the 
pe methods are prefcr- 
able. 


Mullet a la Francaise.— (Clean 
the fish through the gills; pound the 
liver with an equal bulk of finely 
chopped parsley, a morsel of butter, 
and salt and pepper: replace it, close 
the fish, and Jay them in a shallow 
dish, close together, heads and tails 
alternately. ‘The bottom of the dish 
should be well buttered. Then brush 
the fish with oil, sprinkle with parsley, 
finely chopped, powdered mixed herbs, 
and bread crumbs; sprinkle with lemon 
juice, and cook gently in the oven, 
brushing over with oil a time or two. 
Serve in the dish, and add lemon juice 
and white wine (a glass of each to four 
fish) heated together, last moment ; 
pour round, not over, the mullet. 

This is one of the best dishes of 
mullet, assuming fresh fish, and atten- 
tion during the cooking. 


Mullet, Baked.—Wipc the fish 
(do not wash them) using a clean, soft 
cloth; take off the fins and remove the 
eyes, pull ont the gills, then season 
lightly with sult, pepper, and cayenne. 
Make a couple of cuts on cach side the 
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fish, and lay them on a buttered tin, or 
in a Dutch oven. Cook for twenty 
minutes, or more, if large. While 
cooking, brush over with oil now and 
then, and turn every two or three 
minutes. Serve on a very hot dish ; 
brush lightly with a little hot, thin 
glaze, and puta pat of Mairre p’H6rer 
Burrexr on cach. 

Another way.—Vrepare as abaewe, but 
put a glass of wine (to three fish) in the 
tin. When done, finish off as above 
directed, and add the liquor in the tin to 
some good melted butter, about a gall, 
and put in a teaspoonful of anchovy 
essence. Durcn Savce is also good 
with mullet cooked in any way. 


Mullet, Broiled.— Prepare the 
mullets according to the first method 
above, and Jeave them in a mixture of 
oil and sensoning- to halfa gill of oil, 
put a good pinch each of salt, cayenne, 
and white pepper—on a flat dish, turn- 
ing them often. The fish should be 
ent rather deeply, in two or three 
places on each side. In an hour, drain 
the fish, and put in the incisions a 
little chopped parsley and thyme, well 
mixed. Then broil carefully ; the skin 
should De brown and crisp; care 1s 
necded to prevent cracking, and the 
fire must be clear, and the utensil well 
oiled. Mullet can be grilled in’ the 
sume way. The seasoning given is for 
three or four fish, A pat of Mairrr 
yore, Burren on cach fish will be 
one of the best sauces, or TARTARE 
SavceE is good, Of the hot sauces, 
Boxpre arse is excellent. 


Mullet, Broiled, en Papil- 
lotes.— Required : six circular shects 
of white paper, six mullets, twelve 
ounces of butter, two tublespoonfuls of 
capers, a saltspoonful each of white 
pepper and soluble cayenne, twice as 
much salt, and a small onion, sealded 
and dried. 

Chop the capers, first drving them in 
a cloth, and the onion eery small; mix 
with the seasoning, Butter the papers, 
excepting round the edves; distribute 
the svasoning equally over the fish, lay 
onc oneuch paper, and fold over, making 


the edges meet. This makes & RemMI- 
cirele. Then begin to fold the edges 
of the paper over and over, until it 
reaches the fish. Brush the papers 
over outside, especially the folds, with 
oil or butter, then broil or grill care- 
fully. At the moment of serving slit 
the top of the cases, and send Carer 
Sauce to table, adding a tablespoontful 
of Madéira to half a pint. 

The above quantities of seasoning 
and butter must be increased if the fish 
are large. 


Mullet, Filleted, and Fried. 
— Take four mullets; scrape themlightly, 
cut off the heads, take out the insides, 
and carefully preserve the livers. Dry 
them, and scason the insides with salt 
and pepper, a pinch of cayenne, nut- 
meg, and grated lemon rind. Divide 
the fish in halves, and lift the flesh from 
the bones; each mullet will make two 
fillets. Dry and flour them, and dip 
them into well-beaten egg, then into 
bread crumbs, seasoned, Leave for an 
hour before cooking if convenient. 
Fry in very hot fat, and serve with a 
sauce made by boiling the livers, then 
pounding and sieving them,’ and mix- 
ing with a @il and a half of rich 
Mertep Berrrr, sharpened with 
Jemon juice or claret. 

In the opinion of some epicures, rich 
Carer Satce, mixed with the livers as 
above, is the sauce par ereellence for 
mullet in any form. 


Mussels.— These are a cheap fish 
of good flavour, and may be used in 
place of oysters in many stews, sauces, 
&e. They must be well washed, and 
the beard or “ weed"? removed : also a 
small crab, often found inside. They 
are gritty, and in cleansing them the 
shells must be brushed, and the water 


renewed many times; or leave them 
under a running tap. 
Mussels, Boiled.—Take them 


from the water, sprinkle them with 
salt in a pan, and put a cloth over, 
then the saucepan lid; shake over the 
fire briskly, and when the shells open 
strain the liquor, and after bearding 
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the fish, serve hot. Tf left on the fire 
a minute more than necessary they 
toughen. The term boiling is some- 
what of a misnomer in this and srmilar 
instances, as no liquor 18 used. 


Mussels, Scalloped. -—“¢eSca.- 
LOPED ScaLLors. Follow the recipe, 
but moisten the mussels with their 
strained liquor, and reduce or omit the 
white sauce. It is not necessary to 
add parsley. 


Mussels, Stewed.—See recipes 
for oysters and clams. Another way 
of serving is to add the liquor, strained, 
to some white sauce or melted butter: 
heat the musscls in it, season, and 
serve hot. First boil them in the 
usuil way, 


sters.-—These are universally 
liked, with rare exceptions, They are 
highly digestible in the raw state ; less 
80 When cooked, especially if subjected 
to great heat. “ Native” oysters are the 
best, but) many others, “ blue points,” 
&e¢., answer for cooking purposes; and 
oysters in tins are very useful, though 
not equal to fresh. Oysters are in 
prime condition when the letter I 
comes in the month, though imported 
ones may now be had all the year. 
Ovsters cannot be too fresh; when 
eaten raw the sooner they are taken 
after opening the better. ‘Their fresh- 
ness may be known by the force with 
which the shell closes on the knife ; the 
shells of stale ones “ gape" very much. 
Lemon juice or vinegar, with white 
and cayenne pepper, are usually served 
with raw oysters in the shell, but the 
true lover of the fish often prefers 
them without any addition. Brown 
bread and butter should be served with 
them; and without going here into the 
question of drinks with meals, we may 
remark that nothing is so likely to 
hinder their digestion as spirits, either 
raw or diluted. It is an exploded 
notion that “a mip of brandy digests an 
oyster supper: "? on the contrary, if 
taken with brandy, digestion is re- 
tarded, simply because alcohol hardens 
the oysters toa great extent. Oysters 
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raat be kept alive for some days, by 
feeding them with salt and water 
(changed every twenty-four hours) ; 
catmeal ia used also; it gives plumpness, 
but the flavour suffers. 


Oyster Curry. — Reduce the 
ovster liquor, and add it to twice its 
measure of sauce made as below; beard 
the ovsters and lay them in to get hot 
through. ‘hey should be first scalded 
as usual, and the beards stewed in 
the stock with which the sauce is 
made. Required, for a gill of sauce, a 
tenspoonful each of chopped onion 
(scalded), lemon juice, white wine, and 
curry paste; the same, or rather more, 
of white roux; salt, cayenne, and a 
pinch of nutmeg, a few drops of 
anchovy essence, and a bit of apple 
pulp, scraped from a cooked apple. 
[he whole should be cooked, and 
sicved or tammicd, and after mixing 
with the oyster liquor it must not be 
boiled. Enough oysters—whole if 
smnall, divided if large—must be uscd 
to make a thick mixture. Serve with 
rice, boiled as usual, or BrowNnEp 
Ricx can be served with it; either may 
be sprinkled with curry powder and 
lemon juice. 


Oyster Cutlets,.—Reyuired: a 
score of small oysters, four ounces of 
raw veal, bread, eggs, seasoning, and 
saucc as under. Cost of oysters abuut 
1s. 4d. per score, 

Scald the oysters in their liquor ; 
beard them, and mince them = very 
smnill; then scrape the veal, adding the 
scraped meat to the oysters. Reduce 
the liquor to half the measure, and 
season with cayenne, chopped parsley, 
and a hint of onion, first scalded, a 
little salt and lemon juice, then add 
an equal measure of thick Wuire 
Natce; beat in the yolk of a raw egg, 
and stir in the oysters and veal, and 
a small quantity of bread crumls. 
This depends upon the time the oysters 
can be left before frying; if they can 
stand all night, a good tablespoonful 
or two will do; if only just long 
enough to cool, usc double the quantity, 
Beat the whole for a few minutes over 
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the fire, but do not boil it; fill some 
cutlet tins, and when cold, turn out ; 
thon coat with egg und bread crumbs 
in the usual way, fry them a nice 
brown, und dish on a lace paper, ina 
circle ; fill the centre with fried parsley. 
If no tins are at hand, pour the mass 
ona flat dish, and cut out with a entlet 
cutter, or an oval plain cuttgr when 
quite cold; or the mixture can be 
formed into small cakes; see Tisai 
Cakes for tho manner of shaping 
them. 


Oyster Cutlets, a la Danes- 
bury .—l'or these, first prepare wbout 
half a pint of Oysrer Savce, and let 
it get cold. Pound together three 
boned anchovies, a teaspoonful cach of 
Iemon juice and thick cream, a little 
salt, cayenne, tarragon vinegar, and 
French mustard, the volk of a hard- 
boiled egg, and a couple or three table- 
spoonfuls of any covked white fish, 
whiting or sole for choice. When 
well mixed, stir in the oyster suce, 
and work the whole well together. 
Have ready some cutlet moulds, as 
illustrated below, and put in enough 





Fig, 40.--Cer.er Mocip, 
(Deep, straight, with round bottom.) 


asplc mayonniise (see GARNISHES) to 
line the bottoms. When firm, fill up 
with the oyster mixture, first adding 
to it just enough liquid aspic to set it, 
It is well to test this by setting a little 
in one of the moulds first over ice, as 
the quantity varies according to the 
weather. When firm, turn them out, 
and gurnish the tups with mayonnaise 
of a contrasting colour, forming any 
pretty design. Dish them down a 
straight block of rice (see GARNISHES), 
and garnish with aspic and green 
salad. Serve as an entrée. 

Oyster Toast, Plain. — le- 


quired: a round of buttered toast, some 
Oyster Sauce, made in the usual way 
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put rather thicker, and seasoning tu 
ee the crust from the toast, which 
should be buttered liberally ; pour the 
sauce over, and serve hot, Tt isa yooh 
breakfast dish. Fried bread may be 
used instead of toast, and be cut into 
any desired shape. 


Oysters, a la Creole.-Put a 
laver of oysters ino a shallow dish ; 
sprinkle them with cracker crumbs, a 
few bits of butter, a dust of salt, pepper, 
and cayenne, a squeeze of lemon juice, 
then mure crumbs; and so on alter- 
nately, fish and crumbs, the latter 
forming the top layer, over which more 
butter should be put, and it is prefer- 
ably melted; if put on in cold dabs, 
some of the crumbs are apt to get dry. 
Put the dish in a sharp oven until the 
surface is nicely browned. The liquor 
of the oysters may be used in the dish : 
or it can be boiled down until well 
reduced, and added to a good white 
sauce, as bechamel; or the liquor itself 
can be simply seasoned, and thickened 
with roux, 

Oysters, Fried. — These are 
sometimes used as a separate dish, or 
for garnishing fried fish. They are 
mice coated with beaten ege and bread 
crumbs, or with frying batter. They 
should be chosen as even in size as 
convenicnt, and dried well before 
coating ; then, after frying, welldrained 
on a hot cloth. Crispness is essential, 
and a plentiful supply of fried parsley 
is the usual accompaniment. ‘They 
are generally caten minus sauce, but a 
good one, when preferred, is made by 
boiling down the strained liquor to a 
fourth the quantity, and seasoning it 
with anchovy essence, cayenne vinegar, 
and mignonette pepper; it must be 
served very hot. Thicken it slightly, 
if preferred. 

Oysters, Scalloped .—Choose 
smali oysters ; scald them in their own 
liquor, and beard them; then take 
them up, and boil down the liquor with 
seasoning (see OrsTers, STEWED), until 
reduced well. Butter some deep shells, 
china or plated; lay in some bread 
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sters, Scalloped, a la 
Reine.— Reduce the ovstar Nquor, 
add it to an equal measure of white 
wine: reduee again to half: then, 
supposing there is a gill of the two 
combined, add half a pint of Tuick 
BécHaMeE., mixed with the volks of a 
couple of raw eggs. Butter the shells. 
and coat with fine bread crumbs, fried 
lightly: then fill up entirely with the 
sauce and oysters, sufficient to make a 
thick mixture ; coat again with crumbs 
and brown in a quick oven, Serve on 
a dish covered with a serviette, Always 
have crumbs at the bottom, or the 
ovsters will become hard. A few 
minutes will suffice for the browning. 


Oysters, Spindled,— Required : 
an equal number of oysters and thin 
slices of bacon, cut as nearly as possible 
the sume size; a little pepper, ground 
mace, and anchovy essence and lemon 
juice to taste. 

Mix the seasoning : put a soupeon on 
each oyster and bit of bacon; thread 
them alternately on a skewer, passing 
it through the fleshy part of the 
oyster: lay it across a baking tin, and 
cook in a sharp oven until the bacon is 
crisp. Pass a plated skewer through 
the whole, and draw out the first one ; 
lay on a hot dish, and send cayenne 
and lemon juice to table. This is an 
American snack, and we need scarcely 
add, avery good one. 

Oysters, Spindled, en 
Croustade, — Required : a croustade, 
made by cutting a thick slice of bread 
the length of the skewer, and the width 
of the oysters, and hollowing it in the 
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centre, then frying it brown; oysters 
to ill a skewer, seasoning, and egg and 
crumbs. 

Thread the oysters as above (no 
bacon), seasoning them well; then roll 
them in flour, coat them with beaten 
veg, then with bread crumbs, or biscuit 
cr rumbs, and fry them in hot fat. 
Have the croustade ready on a hot dish, 
put in the oysters, after changing the 
skewers as above, and serve hot. <A 
tasty snack for any meal. 

Oysters, Stewed, —Required: 
twenty-five oysters, a gill of sherry, a 
lemon, a few ‘drops of essence of mace 
and cayenne vinegar, a little salt, and 
a sprig of parsley. 

Drain the oysters, put the liquor in 
a stewpan with the scasoning, bring 
to the boil, and skim; add the wine, 
boil up, then take the pan from the 
fire, and lay in the oysters: cover for 
five to ten minutes, keeping them just 
below boiling-point, then serve. — If 
hked, a httle thickening may be added 
to the hquor, with a few drops of an- 
chovy essence. 

This recipe hails from the other side 
the herring pond ; and the oyster-cater 
will hardly necd telling that it is a 
good one. 


Oysters, Stewed, White.— 
Open some plump, small oysters ; rinse 
them in the strained liquor, put them 
in a stewpan with the liquor agin 
strained, bring just to the boil, then 
tuke them out, and remove the beards : 
put back the beards with salt, cayenne, 
and « bit of nutmeg and lemon peel, to 
boil until the liquor is strong; then 
struin it; and mix with an equal 
measure Of Turck BECHAMEL; boil up, 
aud lay in the oysters to heat through, 
but not to boil again. Squeeze in a 
little lemon juice off the fire. 

Another way.—Stew the beards down 
in the liquor until a little is left; add 
it to some Dutcu Satce or good 
Me.rep Burrer; put in the oysters 
to heat as above directed. 


of Cankiig, Various Methods 
ooking,— Recipes for patties, 
or -au-vents, aces soufies, force- 
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meats, and small savouries, in which 
the oyster plays a prominent part, will 
be found in subsequent chapters (see 
Index), 


Perch,—tThis is one of our com- 
monest fresh water fish, and is con- 
sidered one of the best; it is met with 
in most of the lakes and rivers of Great 
Britain, and many parts of the €ontin- 
ent; probably throughout the whole 
of the temperate regions. 

Perch abound in deep, dark, sluggish 
rivers, and about flood gates and 
similar places; a fish of a pound is a 
fair size; three pounds is thought 
larec; but they are found very much 
larger, The flesh is firm, of good 
flavour, and digestible. They are 
tenacious of life, “and may be carried 
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many miles if packed in straw. When 
fresh, the body is bright and shiny, 
and the gills rosy red. Crimping 
improves them. To scale them is not 
easy; if plunged for a moment into 
boiling water, the operation is assisted ; 
when boiled, the scales ere often taken 
off after boiling, as being the casier 
incthod, 

Perch, Boiled.—Wash the fish 
in warm water to free if from slime. 
Empty it, and take off the fins and 
gills. Put it in boiling water, salted, 
then cook it, scarcely at simmering 
point, until done. Nerve any of the 
usual fish sauces with it. 

Perch, Fried,— ‘the ordinary 
plain methods will answer, but prepared 
as below the dish is superior, If small, 
after cleansing the fish, leave them 
whole ; if large, fillet them; then roll 
them in flour, and wipe ag: ain. Mix in 
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a dish half a gill of oil, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and the same of pepper ; put 
the fish in and leave for an _ hour, 
turning often. ‘Then drain them, and 
dip into a well-beaten egg, and bread- 
crumbs prepared as follows: to six 
tablespoonfuls of the crumbs, add a 
teaspoonful of herbaceous mixture (see 
SHASONINGS) ; a@ stnall onion, chopped 
fincly, and a pinch of grated lemon 
peel and cayenne. Fry brown, and 
serve with any good piquant sauce. 
Fish for this dish must be carefully 
scaled. These quantities are for six 
or eight fillets. 


Perch, Stewed with Wine.—- 
In addition to the usual mode of 
stewing fish (see GRAVY FoR STEWED 
isn) the following is recommended for 
perch, Equal parts of ight wine and 
water, enough to cover, should be 
brought to the boil; the fish should be 
cleaned and skinned, and laid in the pan 
with a bunch of herbs, a few whole 
spices, and an onion, and a mushroom 
if handy, with a little lemon juice and 
salt. When done, drain the fish, 
thicken the sauce with brown roux, 
first seasoning with salt and anchovy, 
and straining it fromthe herbs, &. It 
should be as thick as brown sauce, and 
be poured over the fish on a hot dish. 


Periwinkles.—These are called 
pinpatches in some parts; although 
considered the poor man’s luxury, the ‘y 
may be enjoyed by anybody. If eaten 
while hot, just after boiling, with 
pepper and vinegar, they are said to be 
very nutritious and digestible. 


Pickle for Fish.—Required: a 
quart of vinegar, an ounce of salt, half 
a tablespoontul of scraped horseradish, 
half a dozen cloves and allspice berries, 
a couple of bay leaves, and a good 
pinch of celery seed and cayenne 
pepper, with some whole black pepper. 

Bring the above ingredients to the 
boil. Wash any kind of fish, just as if 
for boiling, and trim it neatly; cut it 
up. and pack it Ina stone jar; pour 
over enough of the pickle to cover it, 
tie the jar down, and cook it ina very 
elow oven (slow enough for a rice 
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pudding) until the fish is done. Sct it 
in a cellar or any cool place, and Ilct it 
remain until cold, before removing the 
cover. Fish thus cooked is excellent 
for salads, or may be drained from the 
pickle, and sent to tuble with any 
suitable cold sauce. It keeps very 
well, and the pickle may be used again 
if reboiled with more seasoning. 


Pike.—This fish is found in most 
European lakes, particularly the north. 
It was long a disputed point as to ee 
pike being indigenous in England ; 
is now thought that there is full Bot 
of its being a native. Its size is con- 
siderable ; instances of pike attaining a 
length of three feet, and a weight of 
thirty to forty pounds are not uncom- 
mon. The usual colour is a pale olive 
grey, deepest at the back, marked by 
yellowish patches on the sides, with a 
white abdomen, slightly spotted with 
black. The pike is so voracious as to 
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be called the “fresh water shark ;°? it 
attacks and devours smaller fish, and 
often falls a victim to its own greed in 
its inability to swallow its prey. It 
should be remembered that it is highly 
dangerous to swallow tho bone of a 
pike; it is very sharp, and of a pecu- 
liarly hard nature. The roo of the 
pike is made into a caviare, and the 
flesh salted and dried in some countries, 
There are various ways of cooking the 
pike; if boiled, follow the recipe on 
page 145. The term “ Jack ” is applied 
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to a pike under three pounds in weight, 
and less than two feet in length. 


Pike, Baked,—This may be 
stuffed with veal forcemecat, mixed with 
a little chopped chervil. The fish 
should be coiled and the tail fastened in 
the mouth. First brush with warm 
butter, then scason well, and coat with 
beaten and seasoned crumbs, 
Tinish off like haddock or cod, and 
serve with any brown piquant sauce 
or gravy. “The fish needs careful 
cleansing and scaling. 


Pike, Larded and Baked.— 
Scale and cleanse a moderate-sized 
pike, Remove the gills, empty the 
fish, and lard it thickly over with strips 
of fat bacon (see Larpinc, page 13). 
Fill it with good Vran VForcremxat, 
and sew the body up with cotton. 
Butter a paper thickly, cover it with 
sweet herbs and a little pepper and 
sult. Wrap the fish in this, lay it 
in a baking tin, baste well, and bake. 
Serve ona hot dish, and send any nice 
siuce to table. Time: twenty-five to 
forty-five minutes. 


Pike, Stewed.— Clean and scale 
a pike weighing about four pounds, 
and cut it into slices three-quarters of 
an inch thick. Dissolve two ounces of 
butter in a stewpan. Put with it a 
shalot or a small onion chopped 
small, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, a pinch of ground cloves, and 
a little pepper and salt. Shake these 
ingredients over the fire for five or 51x 
minutes, then pour over them half a 
pint of stock or water, a glass of claret, 
and a gill of vinegar. Lay the fish 
in the stewpan, cover closely, and let it 
simmer until done cnough. Take it up, 
and Jay it on a hot dish. Thicken the 
sauce with brown roux, stir in a table- 
spoonful of bruised capers, let it boil a 
minute, and pour it over the fish. 


Pike, Stewed, Superior,— 
Take a medium-sized fish, prepare as 
usual, and lard it thickly with bacon 
(sce page 13). Putin astewpan a slice 
or two of veal and some minced bacon; 
Jay the fish on, and pour round it a 
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sauce as above; stew gently, then take 
up the fish (the tail should be fastened 
in the mouth), crisp it before tho fire, 
while the sauce is finished off as above 
directed, Some herbs and fresh vege- 
tables will improve the fish; they 
should be laid at the bottom of the 
sltewpan. ‘ 
Pilchards,—These are found in 
great numbers on the coasts of Corn- 
wall and Devon. They are very vily, 
and are only eaten in the uncured 
state in or near tho places where 
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caught; but they are cured in large 
quantities after the oil has been 
extracted by pressure ; even then, they 
are very rich. While fresh, they may 
be dressed like herrings, and the pil- 
chards in oil—sold in tins, the Cornish 
are the best—are very uscful as a 
breakfast dish, or they may be con- 
verted into little savouries in the same 
way as sardines. ‘Ihe cost in the fresh 
state 18 uncertain; tinned ones are 
about 1s. for the best brands. 

In Devonshire, a pie is made of 
pilchards and lecks, but the taste is an 
acquired one, and it would probably 
nut provo palatable to those unaccus- 
tomed to such a combination. 

The fin of the pilchard is just in the 
middle of the back; it is thus casily 
distinguished from the herring. ~ 


Plaice,—Most people are familiar 
with the taste and appearance of plaice. 


.If more expensive, it would probably 


be more appreciated, for if care is 
exercised in the cooking it is very good 
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eating. It is good when the body is 
thick and firm, the eyes bright, and the 
white side tinged with pink. The 
. dark side is spotted, and if the spots 
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are of a bright orange hue, the fish 
Will be satisfactory. The price of 
plaice varies a good deal according to 
the scarcity of other fish, as soles, &c., 
for when there is a short supply, up 
goes the price of plaice. It is, how- 
ever, generally cheap, from 3d. to 4d. 
per pound, and sometimes lower, 
thoughit may reach 6d. When filleted 
and fried, plaice is perhaps served 
in its best form: it can be baked, 
boiled, stewed, &¢., and may also be 
cooked in most of the ways given 
for sole, and other more costly fish. 


Plaice, Baked,—Wash the fish, 
trim it neatly, by taking the cyes out 
(or, better stil], remove the head and 
atew it for stock), the gills off, and 
cutting the fins evenly round. When 
dried, lay it in a cloth for a short time, 
then melt some clarified fat ina baking’ 
tin; flour the fish well on both sides, 
baste it thoroughly, and cook in a 
moderate oven. It should be laid on a 
trivet, like a piece of meat, if a large 
fish. When the thickest part is white 
all through, serve, first sprinkling over 
some raspings warmed in the oven, 
Make gravy in the tin, or serve Brown 
Savcce with it. ‘This is the cheapest 
and plainest way of baking plaice, but 
very good, 

For other, better methods, see WTap- 
DOCK, SOLE, and Turnor. 


Plaice, Boiled,—In preparing 
tho fish, wash it in salt and water with 
@ little vinegar. Cut a slit, if large, 
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on the dark side, and put it on to boil 
in water preparcd in the usual way, 
white side up. Boil carefully, or 
rather keep it under boiling point; it 
cooks in a short time, and soon breaks 
if not watched. When done, dish, and 
garnish with parsley and lemon, and 
serve a plain sauce with it. 

We would recommend steaming in 
preference to boiling, where suitable 
utensils are at hand; and where the 
method is not practicable for a whole 
fish, it could often be followed if the 
fish were cut into sliccs. 


Plaice, Broiled or Grilled, is 
excellent. It should be well dried 
after washing; this is important, and 
should be done an hour or two 
beforehand. The usual modes may be 
followed (sce SoLr); but it will be 
firmer and fuller of flavour if un- 
skinned. Only a small fish should be 
thus cooked. 


Plaice, Fried,--This, if small, 
can be cooked whole, or cut into slices 
an inch or two wide; or large fish can 
be filleted like a sole, but is better not 
skinned. The black skin is not casy to 
remove; it is of a very gelatinous 
nature, and sticks tightly. If, how- 
ever, it is preferred removed, it may be 
done more easily after filleting, each 
piece being held on a board with the 
left hand, while a knife is passed 
between the black skin (next the 
board) and the flesh. The flesh must 
then be smoothed with aknife. Batter 
may be used, if not skinned, but egg- 
ing and crumbing is necessary if 
skinned; or, owing to the watery 
nature of the fish. it 1s sometimes not 
so crisp as it might be. When batter 
is used (and this is more economical for 
a family) the fish must be well floured 
first, and the batter made thick. 


Plaice, with Mushrooms.— 
Required; two pounds of plaice, a pint 
of tish stock, half a pound of mush- 
rooms, seasoning, thickening, and 
butter. 

Wash the fish, trim it, dry it, and 
cut into slicesan inch wide, Make the 
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stock from the cuttings with the usual 
additions (see Stocks), and strain it into 
a clean pan. Wash and break up the 
mushrooms, or cut them into squares ; 
fry them a little in a bit of butter, then 
add to the stock with a good table- 
spoonful of browned flour. Put the 
fish in, season to taste, and siminer for 
twenty minutes or so; pilo it in a dish, 
and pour the gravy over. It must be 
taken up carefully, or will break. A 
whole fish may be cooked in the same 
way. <A boiled plaice, with white 
mushroom sauce; or a baked one, with 
brown mushroom sauce, is equally 
good cating, and a change from the 
ordinary ways of serving ; and brill, or 
other flat fish, are very good so served. 


Plaice, with Tomatoes,— Mix 
together a gill of fish stock, a gill of 
brown sauce, and a tablespoonful of 
tomato conscrve 3 cook in it some plaice 
prepared as above —a pound and a half 
will be enough. When done, serve 
with the sauce over, sprinkle with 
chopped parsley, and put round some 
small tomatoes, fried, or large ones, 
sliced and grilled (see Tomatogs). Other 
fish may be thus served. 


Prawns. --These are delicious fish, 
more delicate in flavour than the 
shrimp, and larger. ‘They vary in price, 
and sometimes reach some shillings per 
dozen, when scarce or very fine. When 
fresh, the fish are firm and a good 
colour. To shell prawns, “ tike the 
head in the right hand, and the tail in 
the left; straighten the body of the 
prawn, bring the thumbs near together, 
give the right hand a little twist to 
break the tail shell, then draw it off ; it 
will leave only a small picce if the 
right twist be acquired.” 


. Prawns, Croquettes of,— Iic- 
quired: six ounces of freshly shelled 
prawns: an ounce of fresh butter, a 
slight seasoning of mace, salt, and 
vayenne ; a few drops on/y of anchovy 
essence, two ounces of stale, white 
bread, a little hot cream, a tablespoon- 
ful or two of Bécuamen Matcre, the 
‘yolks of two eggs, and the white of one. 
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The prawns should be chopped, then 
pounded with the butter and seasoning; 
the bread soaked in just enough cream 
to cover it, and stirred over the fire for 
a few minutes, then left until cold, and 
pounded with the prawns and sauce, 
and mixed with the eggs; put in with- 
out beating. When the mass is smooth 
the fingers should be floured, and the 
croqucttcs formed the size of a walnut, 
into round, smooth balls. They must 
then bo egged and bread crumbed 
(another egg is required for this), left 
for half an hour, then re-cgyed and 
crumbed, and fricd in a basket in 
plenty of fat, a delicate brown only. 
Dish them on a border of potatoes, or 
fried bread, and pour round a little 
rich MEevtED Burrer, flavoured with 
shrimp essence and lemon-juice; a tea- 
spoonful of each to a gill and a half, 
A small border only is necded. The 
middle should be filled up with fried 
parsley. This isa very delicate dish ; 
if can be served as an entree. Shrimps 
may be used in the same way, the 
quantity being increased in proportion 
to their size. 


Prawns, Curried,— After shell, 
Ing the prawns, measure them, and 
make fish stock with the shells ; to half 
a pint of prawns allow the sama 
measure of the stock; boil it with 
curry paste, &c. (see Curry SAUCE), an] 
after it is sieved, put it back to heat 
again; add the prawns, and simmer a 
short time in the sauce. Serve with 
boiled rice. 


Prawns, Tinned.— These are a 
real delicacy ata small cost, as valuable 
for garnishing purposes as for separate 
dishes. Some firms pack them in lined 
tins, already referred to; others. tio 
them up in linen bags before putting 
them in the tins. Many recipes for 
the use of tinned prawns will be found 
In various chapters, but a hint here 
may be useful: when they are used in 
the place of fresh ones, hy way of 
example, in curry, or soup, or any 
other dish in which stock would he 
made first from the shells of the 
prawns, as chere are no shells for the 
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purpose with these, additional flavour 
must be given to the compound. A 
few drops of essence of shrimps or 
anchovies, a morsel of fish paste, or a 
filleted anchovy, will all serve the pur- 
pose. The prawns should not be 
opencd long before they are used; if 
left lying about, exposed to the air, 
the flavbur suffers, and they toughen. 


Prawns, to Dish,—Cover a dish 
with « servictte ; puta small basin or 
cup on, upside down, then arrange the 
fish round the basin, using parsley 
frecly as a garnish. 

Another way.—Out thin slices from 
large lemons ; lay them on a dish with 
parsley to divide them; on the centre 
of cach slice, put a small pile of prawns, 
leaving a margin of lemon visible. So 
simple a dish as this will prove that it 
is worth while to give some considera- 
tion to harmony of colours; this costs 
but little more than a jumble of fish 
put anyhow on a dish, while anybody 
may prove the difference of the cffect. 
Prawns, if large, can also be placed 
round a dish of cress, or any plain 
salad, Shrimps may be served in the 
Bame Ways. 

For other dishes from prawns sce the 
chapters referred to under SHRIMPS. 


BRoach,.—-This fish inhabitsshallow, 
gently flowing streams; the compact- 
ness of tho flesh is supposed to have 
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given rise to the proverb ‘‘as sound as 
& roach;” it weighs, asa rule, under 
@ pound and a half. Frying is the 
best oo of cooking it, but other 
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methods are employed. If stewed in 
brown gravy or sauce, it is very palat- 
able; or it can be baked, if well 
basted. 


Roach, to Fry.— Wash and dry 
the fish, handle it hghtly, and roll it in 
flour; then fry crisply, and garnish 
with fried parsley. Serve with any fish 
sauce, or with cut lemon and cayenne 
only. 


Rockling,—This is agenus of the 
cod and haddock family ; several species 
are found on the British coast, from 
the * mackerel midge” of an inch and 
a quarter, to the largest, of eightcen to 
twenty inches. None are of great 
value, as they decompose quickly, but 
when quite fresh may be cooked bv 
the usual methods and sent to table, or 
made into soup, or rather stock for it. 


Rudd, or Red-eye.—This fish 
is found in lakes, slow rivers, and fens 
in England and many other parts of 
Europe. It is shorter and deeper than 
the roach, which it resembles, but is 
said to be better eating. The fish is rich 
in colour, hence itsname. Cook in the 
same way as Roacu. 


Salmon,—The salmon, according 
to Izaak Walton, is the king of fresh- 
water fish. It is called a river fish, 
because it is generally caught in rivers, 
and the river 1s its birthplace; but the 
sea is its home and its pasture ground, 
and to this if must return periodically 
to renew its strength, or die. In fact, 
it inhabits fresh and salt water alter- 
nately, spending its winter in the sea 
and its summer in the river. ‘ More- 
over, as the swallow returns to the 
roof or shed that gave it shelter, so 
does the salmon to the gravelly river's 
bed where it first saw the light.” This 
fact has been repeatedly proved, and 
involves important consequences. If 
all the salmon in a river are caught, 
the river will be from that time salmon- 
less, unless it can be restocked with 
young salmon, which, after being 
reared in it, will at the proper age 
find their way to the sea and return to 
the river. 
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Salmon are never found in warm 
latitudes, They are distributed over 
the North of Kurope and Asia, and are 
abundant, and even comparatively 
cheap, in some parts of North America. 
The price is kept up, however, by the 
facility with which the fish is packed 
in ice, and sent long distances by rail. 
The flesh of the salmon is rich and 
delicious in flavour; few people have 
ever tasted it in perfection, that is, 
before it has “lost a tide.’ There is 
then, between the flakes, a white, 
creamy substance, very highly es- 
teemed; in a day or two this disap- 
pears, and the flesh is less delicate m 
flavour, though said by some to 
become more digestible. Many, how- 
ever, hold the opposite opinion, and 
asscrt that the oily taste of fish that 
has been caught a couple of days, is 
really due to the fact that decomposi- 
tion has set in, and that itis less likely 
to agree than when quite fresh. Few of 
us, unfortunately, can test this point, 
but it is well to remember that salmon 
is always more or less rich, and very 
satisfying, and should be caten in 
moderation. 

In addition to the following, recipes 
for salmon will be found in other 
chapters. (Sce InDEx.) 

The price of salmon is very uncer- 
tain; when at its cheapest, it 1s seldom 
below 10d. or 1s.; and carly in the 
season, if 1s often 3s, or more per 
pound. 


Salmon, Boiled.—For a plainly 
boiled dish allow five ounces of salt to 
the gallon of water; let it boil, skim 
well, and prepare the fish by scaling 
and cleaning it; put it in the water, 
and at once reduce the temperature by 
drawing the pan aside ; cook evenly and 
slowly until done. A thick piece may 
take as much as twenty minutes for 
each pound; a thin piece may be done 
in little more than half the time: 80 
long as it sticks to the bone, or looks 
raw in the part next the bone, it is not 
ready to dish; but 4s svon as the same 
appearance of opaque, cooked flesh 
throughout is perceptible, it should be 
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taken up; it loses flavour otherwiso. 
The middle, and thick end of the tail are 
the parts usually chosen from a large 
fish; or the head and shoulders, which 1s 
cheaper ; some prefer tho tail end, it 18 
sold at less per pound than the middle 
cuts. <A small fish is often boiled 
whole; then great care is needed, or 
the tail will break before the mfddle is 
done. Dish the fish on a napkin as 
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shown in the engraving, and garnish 
with lemon and parsley. Serve any 
suitable sauce, anchovy, shrimp, 
cucumber, &c., with it, and hand round 
a dish of dressed cucumber. To carve 
the fish, cut through from a to 8; 
mike cross cuts ‘as shown) from cto p; 
the former cut takes the thick, and the 
latter, the thin part; a portion of each 
should be given to each person. In 
the ease of a very large fish, it is also 
necessary to make one or more cuts, 
parallel with 4 and k. 


Salmon, Boiled in Court 
Bouillon.—See Cover Bourtion, and 
follow the recipe in making it, using a 
gill only of wine (no vinegar) to a 
quart of water. Then cook the fish 
as above directed, Salmon thus pre- 
pared is generally coated with sauce, 
and served on a Pcré&e oF CUCUMBER; 
or a Tomato Purée may be put under 
ii, and a good tomato sauce poured 
over: one made by cooking ripe 
tomatoes in fish stock and light wine 
to cover, then sieving, and bviling 
up with a rather high seasoning 
and a little glaze, is suitable. It 
should be coloured with carmine, 
and boiled until well reduced. This 
makes a very excellent dish. Crimped 
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salmon may be boiled in cither of the 
foregoing ways; it is considcrol more 
digestible than uncrimped salmon; 
sometimes the slices are wrapped in 
buttered muslin, but where there is a 
drainer to the kettle this is not neces- 
sary ; in fact, greaso should be avoided. 


Salmon Cutlets, Grilled.— 
Take slices of an inch and a half thick ; 
brush them with oil, and sprinkle with 
sult and mignonette pepper; leave 
them for an hour, then wrap them in 
white paper, oiled well, The gridiron 
must be rubbed with oil and heated. 
Lay the cutlets on; with a little space 
hetween, Put close to the fire (it must 
be clear), turn in a minute, then raise 
the gridiron, and turn every two or 
three minutes; they will take about 
twenty minutes, and must be brushed 
over with oi] each time of turning. They 
should be a nice brown when done, 
and quite crisp to the touch. Take 
about five slices fur a nice dish, which 
should be hot, and covered with a dish 
paper. If a hot sauce is liked, a 
piquant one is best; or a pat of 
anchovy, Maftre p’HOre., or other 
kind of butter may bo put on them. 
See also Savce Hernact, Sarce Her- 
RACE AU Parmesan, and Satce For 
SALMON. 


Salmon Cutlets, Savoury.— 
Cut the shces half an inch thick ; skin 
and bone them, then flour them, and 
dip them into beaten egg: next coat 
them with bread crumbs, made savoury 
by adding to half a pint the following 
ingredients :—a_ saltspoonful each of 
White pepper, powdered thyme, and 
grated lemon peel; a pinch of ground 
nutmeg and cayenne, and a dessert- 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Let 
them lie for an hour, then give them a 
second coating of egg and crumbs, and 
broil, grill, or fry them. Serve with 
Taxtare, or other piquant sauce, and 
garnish with fried parsley. For break- 
fust, luncheon, or divier 


Salmon, Fillets of.—Fillots of 
salmon differ from salmon cutlets in 
this: that in the latter the fish is cut 
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into slices through the bone, but in the 
former the flesh is raised from the 
bone by means of a knife slipped along 
the spine. When the separation is 
effected, the skin is removed, and the 
fish is cut into neat picces of any shape 
and thickness that may be desired, 
though they are not often more than 
half an inch thick. 


Salmon, Fillets of, Fried.— 
Fillets are excellent if egged and 
crumbed, and fricd in the usual way. 
They are nicer if the crumbs are 
scasuned with salt, cayenne, and 
herbs. Any of the fish sauces may be 
served with them, a good brown 
piquant is perhaps best. 

Fillets of salmon are also very good 
stewed in brown sauce or MATELOTE 
Satce. It is best to steam or parboil 
them, then finish them in the sauce, 
seasoning with lemon juice, anchovy, 
cayenne, and a little sherry. 


Salmon in Cases, a la Barri- 
cotte.— Take the skin and bone from 
a pound of salmon, the tail end; cook 
it by parboiling in the ordinary way, 
then drain it from the water, and lay 
it in a flat tin. with a spoonful or two 
of light wine, and a buttered paper 
over the top. Finish it in the oven, 
or on the hot plate, basting often with 
the wine. When done, leave until 
cold, then flake it, and season nicely, 
ind mix with it some thick mayonnaise 
and a dozen or so of chopped shrimps. 
Half fill some small oval china cases 
with the fish, then add a layer of sauce 
(see AncHovy Cream or  LoksTer 
Cream, under Cold Sauces), Make the 
surface smooth, and put here and thera 
a morsel of green garnish—capers, 
chervil leaves, or small cress. Next 
cut some ovals from aspic jelly poured 
in a tin to set; these should be rather 
smaller than the cases, so that an 
edging of the sauce will show. Lay 
these ovals, one on each case, quite 
flat, and in the centre of each oval put 
a round of tomato aspic, about the 
third of an inch thick, and an inch in 
diameter. Dish on a lace paper, and 
serve as anentree, or fora cold collation. 
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Salmon in Jelly.—Required : two 
pounds of salmon, a pint and a half of 
liquid aspic, seasoning, and garnish as 
below, and a nicely dressed salad (sec 
Saxaps and GARNISHES). oe 
Boil the fish, skin it, and divide it 
into flakes; boil three or four cggs 
hard, cut the white of one into long 
thin strips, and sieve tho yolk; cut the 
rest into slices; wash a handful of 
gmall cress, with a little tarragon and 
-chervil, shred the tarragon, and dry 
all well. Line a plain mould thinly, 
sides and bottom, with aspic; put in a 
pattern some slices of egg, with a few 
shrimps, and some of the salad ; put at 
the sides, an inch up the mould, the 
strips of egg, curling them round, with 
a shrimp or bit of grees. in the middle ; 
pour aspic to set the bottom garnish, 
and lay in pieces of fish an inch decp; 
then put in more jelly, and Iet it set. 
Then fill up the mould, loosely, with 
the rest of the fish, eggs, salad, &c., 
and add the jelly. Leave until firm, 
turn out, and serve a dresscd salad 
round the base. The sieved yolk 
should be sprinkled amongst the gar- 
nish. This is a nice dish for luncheon 
in hot weather, or for out-door gather- 
ings. It may be made more elaborate 
by increasing the garnishing. If 
carried all up the sides of the mould, 
lobster coral, prawns, &., being mixed 
in with the eggs, it is very effective ; 
but made just as above it 1s compara- 
tively inexpensive and very pretty. 
Some shredded cucumber and capers 
may be mixed in with the rest, and 
dressed cucumber served with it. The 
ingredients must all be ready before 
commencing, and the fish quite cold. 





Salmon Mayonnaise.—For a 
large party, a cut from the middle will 
furnish a handsome dish, say from four 
to six pounds of fish; it should be 
boiled and skinned, then left intact 
and dished, and be well coated with 
thick mayonnaise, flavoured with an- 
chovy essence. The garnish is the next 
consideration ; some sliced cucumber 
(see CucuMBER Yor GarnisH) in a 
row down the centre, with prawns, 
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capers, and small salad, is suitable 
and effective. It should be borne in 
mind that in garnishing mayonnaise, 
anything of a non-edible kind should be 
avoided, or waste follows: for instance, 
if sprigs of raw parsley were put on, 
they would be left on the plates, with a 
good deal of the sauce sticking to 
them. We mention this becatise we 
have seenit done. On the dish, round 
the fish, crayfish or prawns may be 
used, with green salad, and fancy 
blocks of aspic. Raw tomatoes, sliced, 
and coated with white or green mayon- 
naise, then sprinkled with lobster coral 
or chopped lax (Norwegian salmon), 
are effective, and may be freely used, 
together with fancy shapes of beet- 
root, slices of lemon, and sprigs of 
watercress or chervil. Any small salad 
should be lightly seasoned with oil and 
vinegar in the usual way (see SaLaps), 
but much liquid must be avoided. In 
hot weather, leave the dish on ice until 
the instant of serving; to be enjoyed 
in perfection it must be cold. For 
the various adjuncts, see Invex. 


Salmon Peel.—This is the name 
given to an inferior variety of salmon, 
which seldom reaches more than a few 
pounds in weight ; it should be dressed 
like ordinary salmon. On account of 
its sizc it is generally cooked whole, 
and in the shape of the letter S. ‘To 
truss it in this form, thread a largo 
needle with twine, pass it through tho 
eyes and under the jaw, tic it securcly, 
then run the ncedle through the thick 
part of the tail, and out again on tho 
opposite side, and tie the thread 
tightly. 

Salmon Pickled.— See Saumon, 
SPIcep. 

Salmon Quenelles.—See Losstrr 
QUENELLES. Use raw salmon in place 
of cooked lobster; omit the cream ; the 
rest of the ingredients are the same, so 
is the method. Thick white sauce will 
do instead of béchamel. 

To poach these, or any other quen- 
elles, have a sauté pan ready, slightly 
buttered ; if they are not to be shaped 
with a spoon, or moulded, use a forcing 
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bag with a plain pipe; any size, from 
a pea upwards ; pour in boiling water 
to just cover, then draw aside, after 
it ins boiled up again, and leave to 
simmer only until firm. Small ones 
tuke four to six minutes: large ones 
eight to ten: and good sized quencelles, 
fifteen minutes. 

Alwgys rinse them in clean, hot 
water before serving ; and if tish stock 
is used, sce that itis quite clear. They 
want rinsing, whether stock or water 
is employed for the cooking. 


Salmon, Scalloped.—Ffor this 
we will suppose some boiled salmon, 
with the usual accompaniment, green 
peas, to be at hand, and a little sauce, 
unchovy, or something similar ; a tasty 
dish can be had from the fragments, 
by following these directions. (Grease 
some scallop shells, and line them with 
a thin layer of potato pastry. Flake 
the salmon, and mix it with the sauce; 
if not enough to moisten, add a little 
thickened milk, it should be a thick 
mince ; the fish may be cut up small if 
preferred; put a spoonful over the 
potato, then convert the peas into a 
purée (see recipes). Put somo of this 
over the salmon, and cover with more 
potato pastry. Brush over with beaten 
egg, and dredge with fine crumbs, and 
bake brown in a quick oven. Pile up 
on a dish, and garnish with fricd 
parsley. 

There are a number of ways of 
varying these ; the tins can be coated 
with crumbs, and lined with rice, first 
cooked, or with macaroni; the fish 
and peas go next, then more rice or 
macaroni, with crumbs on the top; 
with the top layer of cither, a little 
sauce should be mixed, and the scallops 
are best heated in a shallow tin of 
boiling water, and just browned in the 
oven or near the fire. Instead of 
peas, some cucumber purée may be 
used, and if sauce has to be made pur- 
posely, a piquant one will be found 


very good if the cucumber has been 
used, 


Salmon, Smoked.—This is a 
‘great delicacy, and may be served as a 
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breakfast dish, or a hot savoury. It is 
also a great favourite with many when 
cut into the thinnest possible slices 
and served raw. Recipes are given in 
the chapters on Savrouries and Salads. 
Smoked salmon varies in price and 
quality ; the best is often sold at from 
two to three shillings per pound, or 
higher still when very scarce. 


Salmon, Spiced.—Tuake of the 
water in which the fish was boiled a 
pint, with the same measure of good 
malt vinegar, six cloves, a blade of 
mace, twelve black peppercorns, six 
allspice berries, a bay leaf, and a strip 
of Iemon peel. Boil all together and 
skim ; put in two ounces of butter, and 
pour it over the cooked fish, from three 
to six pounds according to thickness, 
which it should thoroughly cover in 
every part. Set itin a cold place, and 
when quite cold, cover it. It will 
keep some days. This makes a good 
salad, or may be sent to table with 
sume of the liquor. To some palates 
it is pleasanter if two-thirds fish water, 
and one third vinegar be used. 

Salmon, Pickled. —This is less highly 
seasoned than the above, and no 
butter need be put in. The fish 
liquor and vinegar should be used in 
equal parts, with a few peppercorns, a 
clove or two, and a bay-leaf to each 
quart. Good vinegar should be used 
in all such dishes, or the fish flavour 
is quite spoiled. 


Salmon, Tinned.—To serve this 
plainly, take the pieces from the tin 
as neatly as possible (the salmon cut- 
lets in tins are generally but little 
broken, and may be removed almost 
whole), and pile them dome-shaped on 
adish, with a garnish of green round 
the base. Vinegar, both plain and 
flavoured, should be sent to table, 
tarragon vinegar 1s a@ suitable accom. 
paniment; also black pepper and 
cayenne. <As a rule, the fish is pre- 
ferred free from the liquor in the tins. 
If required hot, put the tins in boiling 
water for about fifteen minutes, then 
drain, and put the fish on a hot dish. 
Garnish as for ordinary boiled salmon. 
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Salmon, Tinned, with Maca- 

roni.—Take half a pound of boiled 
macaroni, a tin of salmon, half a pint 
of plain anchovy sauce, some bread 
crumbs, and herbs, with seasoning to 
taste. 
A dish that cun be sent to table is 
wanted; it should be greased and lined 
with crumbs, then filled with thick 
layers of macaroni, moistened with 
hot fish stock or milk, and thin layers 
‘of the fish, divided into flakes, cach 
layer to be seasoned with pepper and 
salt, and parsley or other herbs; a 
morsel of scalded onion, fincly minced, 
is liked by some with fish dishes of 
this sort. The anchovy sauce should 
be poured over all; the top layer 
should consist of macaroni, well coated 
with crumbs. VPour a little butter 
over, and bake quickly until brown. 
When the oven is too fierce, a dish of 
this sort should be sect in a tin of hot 
water in the oven until hot, and the 
water taken away in time for it to 
brown. This is very savoury ; a little 
fish gocs a long way thus treated. 


Salmon Trout.—This varics in 
size from three-quarters of a pound to 
two to three pounds; it is a delicate 
fish, and may be dressed according to 
the recipes given both for salmon and 
trout; boiling is the least agrecable 
mode. The flesh varies in colour; the 
large tish are the whiter and the least 
prized; the smaller, although red, are 
not so red as salmon; the colour of 
the throat inside is generally indicative 
of that of the whole fish; the redder 
it is the more it is valued. 


Salmon,with LobsterCream. 
—Required: four slices half an inch 
thick, from the tail end of a salmon of 
moderate size ; some lobster cream (see 
LonstEer, Creamep), and garnish, &c., 
as below. 

Take the skin and bone from the 
slices of fish, lay them in a sauté pan, 
buttered, with a glass of light wine 
and a little lemon juice; put a buttered 
paper over, and cook for ten to fifteen 
minutes; then drain, and lay them on 
a hot dish. Boil the liquor in the pan 
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quickly to reduce it; pour it over the 
fish, then fill the centre cavity (left by 
the removal of the bone) of each slice 
with the lobster cream. Garnish the 
eentre of the dish with watercress, 
dressed with oil, vinegar, salt, and 
mignonette pepper; and put a little 
sprig of cress in the centre of cach 
piece of fish. Serve as dressed fish, or 
an entrée, This is equally good when 
cold. 


Salmon, with Tomatoes.— 
Cook the fish in the above way, there 
should be five or six slices. When cooked, 
arrange them nicely on the dish, reduce 
the liquor as above, and mix with it 
the pulp of some ripe tomatocs, sieved, 
enough to fill a quarter pint measure ; 
put this in a saucepan, add a piece of 
glaze the size of a nut, a good seasoning 
of cayenne and French mustard, a little 
salt and carmine; when thick, fill the 
cutlets, first putting a croiton in the 
cavity. Fill up the centre and outer 
edge of the dish with a salad of 
cucumber and tomatocs (see SALADS) ; 
garnish with prawns or shrimps, and 
serve as an entrée, 


Sardines.—The best are the small 
sardines caught on the coast of Pro- 
vence In France. From a thousand to 
twelve hundred fishing smacks are 
engaged in catching these fish off the 
coast of Brittany from June to the 
middle of Octoher of each year. The 
French often cure sardines in red brine, 
and when thus prepared designate 
them anchoistes or anchovicd sardines, 
These are packed in vessels previously 
used for holding wine, and exported 
to the Levant. When quite fresh 
sardines are considered excellent ; they 
entircly lose their flavour, and become 
quite insipid if kept for any length of 
time. 

On the Mediterrancan coasts of Ttaly 
and France sardine fishing takes place 
in the summer months. The fish are 
cured by washing in salt water, sprink- 
ling with salt, removing the head, 
gills, &c., washing again, drying in 
the sun and wind, steeping in boiling 
olive oil, draining, and packing in 
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small square tin boxes; the boxes are 

filled up with oil, the lid is soldered 
on, and the box is exposed for a short 
time to the action of stcam or hot 
water. These cured sardines are 
largely exported to various countries, 
where they are considered a delicacy. 
The real sardine resembles a small 
pilechagd ; but many of the fish cured 
as surdines are not genuinc; they are 
either sprats, pilchards, or small 
herrings. Sprats are suid to be very 
largely used, and sent out from our 
own country, and = reimported as 
sardines. The best way of getting the 
genuine article is to buy of good firms 
and pay a fair price. In addition to 
many savouries, in subsequent chapters, 
giving various methods of serving this 
popular fish, and for which sce INvEx, 
we «append a recipe for 


Sardines, Curried.—Required : 
atin of sardines, a dessertspoonful each 
of curry paste and fine rice flour, a 
few bay-leaves, and a little hot 
chutney. 

Pour the oil from the tin into a pan, 
and put the fish on a dish in the oven, 
ready for serving. Mix the rice flour 
with water to a paste; add it and 
the other matcrials to the oil, stir, and 
boil up; then take out the bay-leaves, 
an 1 pour the sauce over the fish. Rice, 
boiled as for other curries, should ac- 
company this. It is a good breakfast 
dish. 

Pilchards in tins may be curried 
similarly. 

Another way.—Add tothe ingredients 
above named, three or four tablespvon- 
fuls of brown sauce. This produces a 
milder curry, and one which agrees 
better with some than a dish in which 
oil only forms the foundation. 


Sardines, to Serve.—Thcey are 
generally served from the tins in 
which they are preserved, but may be 
vastly improved if put into fresh oil, 
of the best quality, and lightly dredged 
with cayenne, ‘It should be remem- 
bered that any sardines left over from 
a meal should be well covered with 
fresh oil, and sct in a cool place. 
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Sardines, Various.—In addi- 
tion to the best known kind preserved 
in oil, there are ‘‘ sardines in tomatoes,” 
‘“ gardines, boneless,” and ‘ sardines, 
smoked.” The sardines in tomatoes arc 
excellent just as they are: but the 
“boneless”? may be used with advan- 
tae in sandwiches and other savouries; 
while the “smoked” are of delicious 
flavour, and are thought by some to 
be less rich than the plain kinds. 
They are particularly good as a break- 
fast snack, if seasoned well, and 
warmed up, then served on hot toast 
or fried bread. Sardine paste is useful 
for sandwiches, &c. It is sold in small 


tins, the price of ordinary potted meats 
and fish, 


Scad (or Horse Mackerel).— 


This fish is found on the south-western 
shores of Europe, but is rare in the 
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north; it appears in large shoals, and 
is caught in immense quintities, and 
sulted, in which state it is in demand 
as an article of food. Its flavour Is 
not unlike that of the mackerel. 


Scalloped Fish a la Cardinal. 
— Required : half a pintof Savce A LA 
CARDINAL, an egg, a pound of raw, 
white fish, and seasoning, &c., as 
below. 

Bone the fish; steam it: skin it 
while hot, and fluke it nicely; any 
white, flat fish does, or whiting or 
haddock. Add it to the sauce, made as 
directed in the recipe, but with twice 
the quantity of arrowrvot. Butter a 
fireproof china dish; put some bread- 
crumbs at the bottom; put a little 
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chopped parsley next, then the fish 
mixture, with more crumbs, and brush 
them over with clarified butter. Put 
it in a moderate oven until light 
brown on the top. Beat up the white 
of the egg to a froth, add a pinch of 
cayenne, and a little carmine, and put 
it from a bag with a small rose pipe, 
in any desired pattern over the sur- 
face of the fish. Set the dish over 
a vessel of boiling water for a minute 
or two, and hold a salamander over 
the top; it must not be very hot, 
the egg wants cooking as well as 
slightly browning. Last thing, puta 
few small, prettily-shaped crottons 
about the dish, and sprinkle them with 
lobster coral or coralline pepper. 

Scallop.—This is a fish somewhat 
similar to an oyster in shape, but 
larger; it tastes rather like a crab. 
It may be served in various ways, and 
may enter into the composition of fish 
pies. The deep shells should be pre- 
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served, as they are useful for sending 
“scalloped fish” to table; any kind 
may be prepared and served in them. 
We would add that scallops, when not 
in good condition, are most objection- 
able in flavour, and also very unwhole- 
some. Cost, about a penny each. 


Scallops, Scalloped.—Tuake the 
scallops as fresh as possible; open, and 
take them from the shells; trim away 
the black part, leaving only the 
yellow and white, rinse them in water 
and a drop of lemon juice, drain, and 
dry them; then cut them up. Brush 
and dry the deep shells, butter the 
insides, and sprinkle them with grated 
or sieved bread-crumbs; mix tho fish 


with a third their bulk of bread- 
crumbs, some chopped parsley, and 
sult and pepper to taste, and (to a 
dozen scallops) a gill or so of melted 
butter, or any white sauce. This isa 
vast improvement on scallops prepared 
with dry crumbs. Fill the shells, 
level the surface, and squeeze a little 
lemon juice over cach; dredge with 
more crumbs, and pour clarified butter 
over, then bake brown in a sharp oven 
or before the fire. The shells can be 
used again. To s/ew scallops, follow 
the recipes for other shell fish. 


Shad.—This is a salt water fish, 
more used in France than here. It 
varies in price, but when plentiful is 
usually cheap. It may be cooked by 
boiling, baking, frying, stewing, Cc. 
Abroad, it is often stewed in the 
lightest wines of the country, and 
served covered in bechamel; a very 
good dish is the result. 


Shad, Boiled.—Stuff a small 
fish with either of the usual fish force- 
meats (plain herb answers very well) ; 
sew if up, and score the flesh a few 
times; brush with oil, lemon juice, 
and cayenne, and cover with greased 
paper; cook before a gentle fire; or, 
prepare it in just the same way, and 
bake. Serve with sharp brown sauce, 
or sorrel perce. Larger fish should be 
divided for boiling. 


Shad, Fried.— Slice and dry the 
fish, also the roe: egg and crumb the 
slices, and fry brown; serve the slices 
garnished with roe. Brown Savce 
should go with this; a very delicious 
one 1s Brown Musuxoom, less known 
perhaps as a fish concomitant than it 
deserves. The next best is Carrr, or a 
nice brown sauce, flavoured with good 
mushroom ketchup; and we may here 
remark that while pure ketchup is a 
valuable sauce, some of the compounds 
sold by the name, are suflicient to spoil 
any dish. If not home made, the best 
only should be bought. 


Shrimps.—The best known are 
the brown and red; the former is the 
more highly flavoured; the red, or 
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ther tho pink shrimp, 
Taiallg sinalled than the brown. When 
freshly boiled the shrimp 18 tasty, 
forms a cheap relish, and may be used 
in many dishes. Stale fish are not 
digestible ; if they are clammy to the 
touch, and give out an unmistakable 
smell, of a pungent kind, they should 
be disveerded, For various dishes from 
shrimps, see Savers, Hons p'CEUVRES, 
Sanaps, Savocnrrers, Pastry, and 
Forcemeats. To shell shrimps quickly 
is not so casy as might be supposed. 
For brown shrimps, “take the head 
between the right finger and thumb, 
and with the left finger and thumb- 
nail raise on cach side the shell of the 
tail nearest to the head, pinch the tail, 
and the shell will come away.” If at 
all stale, they will not shell casily, 
To shell red ones, see PRAWNS, 


Skate.—This is of the ray tribe, 
is good and wholesome, and is fairly 





Fig. 49.—SKATE. 


cheap as a rule. It is more highly 
valued in France than in England 
The young fish are called maids, and 
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wry delicate. Skute is generally 
skinned, however it is to be dressed . 
its flavour is improved by crimping, 
but it will not keep so well; in cool 
weather, uncrimped, it may be kept 
for a couple of days. The brown mide 
should look healthy, and the under side 
of acreamy whiteness. It varies much 
in quality, and if bad or out of season, 
is one of the most unwhelesome of the 
finny tribe, The larger fish are more 
economical, having more flesh in pro- 
portion to gristle. The very young unes 
are excellent crimped and fried. The 
liver of the fish is valued; it is boiled 
and added to the sauce very often. 
Average cost, 6d. to 10d. per pound. 


Skate, Boiled.—If{ boiled in 
Court Boviiton, the skate is’ prefer- 
ably left: unskinned; when done, the 
black skin should be taken off. The 
fish should be cut into square pieces, 
some thick, and some frum the thin 
part; the latter, of course, take the 
shorter time, from fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes, As to the heat of the 
water, many assert that for skate cold 
water is indispensable; others hold 
the opposite opinion; we recommend 
that the water be boiling to start with, 
and reduced at once to simmering 
point. When the fish is done, drain, 
and pour Brack Butter all over it. 


Skate, Crimped.—'This is gener- 
ally sold in slices with a bit of liverin 
each, tied or fastened in a roll. These 
miy be cooked as they are, or cut into 
narrower strips, and refastened. They 
should be put into cold water to cover, 
with a little vinegar and salt for an 
hour before boiling, then drained, after 
boiling as above directed, and served 
with the same sauce, or brown caper 
sauce. 

-lnother tay.—This is very delicate 
eating. Have ready enough fish stock 
to cover the fish ; to a quart, add half 
a tablespoonful each of salt and 
lemon juice, a sliced carrot and an 
onion, half a dozen peppercorns, and 
a sprig of parsley. Boil it up, skim 
well, lay in the fish, and cook gently. 
Dish the fish in a pile, and pour over 
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it tomato or parsley sauce, or meltod 
butter, flavoured with lemon juice and 
herbal vinegar. The fish liquor may 
be used for soup or souchet. 


Skate, Curried.—Make a pint of 
Curry Satcr: when hot, add a pound 
or more of skate cut into inch squares, 
or a trifle larger. In making the 
sauce, use stock made from the trim- 
mings of the skate. Boil for twenty 
minutes or so, taking care the fish does 
not fall to pieces: add to the sance a 
little tomato conserve, or sauce, and a 
spoonful of any nice flavoured vinegar. 
Serve ona hot dish. This isa favourite 
dish. 


Skate, Fried.—Prepare the fish as 
for Cruimpep Sxare, but do not roll the 
pieces. Dry them well, and leave for 
awhile, then flour and fry in the usual 
way if thin; if thick, fish which has 
been parboiled answers better. The 
fat should be very hot, and the fish 
well browned and crisped, Tartare 
Saucer, hot or cold, is suitable; and 
fried parsley is an indispensable 
garnish. 


Skate with Parmesan.—le- 
quired : half a pint of WHITE Sacer, a 
couple of ounces of grated Parmesan, 
half a pint of stock from skate trim- 
mings, a good seasoning of white 
pepper, salt, and cayenne, two egys, 
and a gill of cream, bread-crumbs, and 
butter. 

Prepare the fish as for earry ; cook 
it in the fish stock; add the sauce, 
cheese, cream, and cgys (yolks only) 
when the fish is done; pour all on a 
hot dish, sprinkle bread-crumbs over, 
and «a little more cheese; then pour 
over some oiled butter. Brown before 
a sharp fire, or in a hot oven, and 
serve instantly. Almost any sort of 
fish is nice cooked in this way. It 
may be served as it is, or garnished 
with hard boiled cgy in slices, and 
sliced lemons; or sliced tomatoes, 
grilled, and sprinkled with grated 
cheese and chopped parsley may be 
used. 

About a pound and a half to two 
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pounds of skate will be required for the 
above dish. 


Smelt.— This is a small, delicately 
flavoured fish, highly esteemed, and 
with a very pleasant odour when 
quite fresh; said by some to resemble 
the cucumber, by others, the violet; 
but this passes off in twelve hours or 
so after it is caught. Smelts fre much 
used as garnish for large fish. When 
cleansing them, handle carcfally, tuke 
out the gills and the inside with them, 
leave the roe; dry them on a soft 
cloth, trim them neatly, and put ina 
cool place if not ready to cook them. 
Unless for invalids, smelts are seldom 
served plainly boiled. When = good, 
the body will be silvery, the wills red, 
and the eyes full and bright. Cost, 
about 2d. cach. The truce smelt is 
said tu be confined to the western and 
eastern coasts of Britain, 


Smelts, Baked.--VPrepare as 
above, cut the fins closely with scissors, 
and lay the fish flat in a baking dish 
which has been buttered. Mix to. 
gether a glass of light wine, a little 
lemon juice and essence of anchovy ; 
pour jt inthe tin. Then mix a lurve 
tablespoonful of bread-crumbs, with 
chopped parsley and powdered thyme, 
a little salt and cayenne: brash the 
fish with oiled butter, sprinkle with 





the crumbs, and level them on the 


top; then pour over alittle more 
butter, and bake in a quick oven for 
ten or twelve minutes, until nicely 
browned. Send to table in the dish 
they are baked in, with no other sauce 
but that in the dish. A fireproof 
China dish is nicest for this. The 
fish, about six, should be put close 


together. 
Another way. — To convert the 
forcguing into SMELTS ac GUuaATIN, 


cover the duftum of the dish with the 
crumbs prepared as above, but with 
the addition of a morsel of chopped 
shalot. Finish off in the same way. 


Smelts, Fried.—Trim and dry 
them, and flour them well, then cook 
them as they are, or coat them with 
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egg and broad-crumbs, Um a frying: 
pasket if handy; if not, cook them in 
hot fat toa golden brown, and remove 
them with a fish slice; drain them 
carcfully, dish and garnish with frivd 
parsley, with slices of lemon in 
between; or use fancy-shaped slices 
of cucumber. Send sauce to table, 
hot Crguamnen, Anchovy, or SHKIMe ; 
or any of the cold sauces , Tarrare is 
suitable, and usually liked, 

When these or other small fish are 
served for breakfast, send no saucer to 
table: only cut lemon and cayenne ; 
assuming that Harvey, or some other 
good bottled sance finds a “ standing "’ 
place on the table, together with a 
chutney, or ketchup. 


Smelts, Grilled or Broiled. 
—Flour them after drying, brush over 
with oil or oiled butter, and cook 
quickly. No sauce is needed; only 
cut Jemon and cayenne, 


Sole.—This is a general favourite, 
its only drawback being its price. It is 
never really cheap, and is often very 
expensive; and although it furnishes 
scores of dainty dishes of the class 
known as “dressed fish,” it is also 
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a typical invalid’s fish, ranking next to 
the whiting in the ease with which it 
can be digested. Soles may be bought 
alive sometimes, in fishing centres; if 
killod and cooked.at once, they are 
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then in perfection, though in cold 
woather they may bo kupt for a couple 
of days. Soles waty greatly io mae, 
from tiny slips to fish uf three to four 

unds each; when lirge, they may 
Pe served whole in the sume way as 
turbot. It is customary to take off 
the skin on one or both sides: if 
filleted, they arc skinned both sides ; 
bat doubtless the sole is robleal of 
flavour, though improved in appear. 
ance by the process, © When fresh, the 
fish is firm, and the under side of a 
Creamy whiteness. The small soles 
are sweet in flavour, bat mediam-sizel 
ones are best for filleting, and for 
many dishes when served whole. 
Cost, very uncertain; from 1s. to 2s. 
per pound is the average. 

Lemon Soles are a cheaper kind of 
sules, but very good eating. One skin 
is darker than the other, but not 
black like a sole proper. To be in 
perfection they must be fresh, and 
although they may be prepared in any 
of the ways given for svie, they arc 
very nice cooked plainly, with both 
the skins left on. They vary in 
price, may sometimes be had for 4d. 
or 6d. per pound, or they may 
cost 1s. When large, they are ex- 
cellent if cooked and served like a 
turbot. If not skinned, the white side 
should be rubbed with salt, and rinsed 
after scraping well, and rubbed with 
Jeinon juice or vinegar to whiten it. 

Sole au Gratin.—Required : 
from three to four ounces of mush- 
roums, a tablespuonful of parsley, 
and two ounces of shalot. Peel the 








Fro. 51.—Disn ror Sore at Gratin. 


mushrooms and the shalot, and wash 
the parsley, then mince the ingredi- 
ents separately, Put half an ounce of 
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butter into a saucepan with the minced 
shalot, a pinch of pepper, and a pinch 
of salt. Stir this briskly over the fire 
for five minutes, add the parsley and 
the mushrooms, and stir the mixture 
for five minutes longer; then pourit out. 
Butter a baking dish (Fig. 51) rather 
thickly, lay the herbs in it, place 
upon them a sole, neatly filleted and 
trimmed, then laid together in shape, 
and cover with fincly-gratel bread- 
crumbs. Put little pieces of butter 
here and there upon the fish, moisten 
it with a glassful of light wine, a tea- 
spoonful of anchovy essence, and a tea- 
spoonful of ketchup. Bake the sole in 
& moderate oven. Serve it very hot in 
the dish in which it was cooked. If 
the surface is not sufficiently browned, 
hold a salamander or red-hot shovel 
over it for three or four minutes. ‘Time 
to bake, about a quarter of an hour. 


Sole au Gratin, a la Fran- 
cCaise.—Mix together parsley, mush- 
rooms, and shalut as above; add a 
tablespoonful or two of bread-crumbs, 
a pinch of salt and pepper, and a 
slice of bacon in tiny dice; butter the 
dish, lay the seasoning on, then put 
on the fish, whole or as above; 
sprinkle it with a little of the same 
seasoning as you put below, then pour 
over it a glass of white wine and a 
little good fish stuck; sprinkle more 
bread-crumbs over, and put bits of 
butter on; bake moderately, and 
serve hot in the same dish. If it 


becomes too dry, add a little more | 


stock, If liked, garish with glazed 
mushrooms, or a few prawns, and fricd 
parsicy. 


Sole au Vin Blanc.—Take the 
fillets from a large, skinned sole; cut 
them through again, making eight; 
season the inside with lemon juice, 
salt and cayenne; roll up, beginning 
with the narrow end, and tie with 
thread. JTuay them in a buttered tin, 
squeeze a little lemon juice over, and 
pour in a gillof white wine; lay a 
buttered paper over, and cook until 
done, then put aside to coul; reduce 
the liquor in the pan hy quick boiling, 
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add it to a gill of creamy bechamel: 
and season delicately. When quite 
cold, put cach fillet (after untying) in 
an oval ramekin case of white china, 
on the top of a small quantity of 
dressed salad (any nice, plain kind, 
lettuce, cucumber, cress, &c.) ; put on 
a little of the above sauce, then cout 
cach with thick mayonnaise, Have 
ready some fish aspic, flavoured with 
white wine; colour it pink, and 
pour in a shallow tin. When sct, 
chop it up, and use it for orna- 
menting the tops of the fillets; then 
sprinkle over some chopped capers, 
and tiny leaves of cress and cher- 
vil, with a stoned olive, blanched, 
and cut small; the one olive is suf- 
ficient for the eight fillets. Serve 
as an entree. These are very pretty ; 
the combination of colours being ef- 
fective, while the taste of the dish 
equals its appearance. 


Sole, Baked.— Take a thick and 
very fresh sole, skin, and trim it, 
wipe it dry with a soft cloth, and if 
convenient let it lie folded in this in a 
cool place for an hour or more before 
dressing. Season lightly with salt 
and pepper, flour well, and egg and 
bread-crumb the sole. Lay it in a 
buttered baking-dish, put little pieces 
of butter here and there upon it, and 
huke in a moderate oven. Shake the 
dish occasionally to kcep the fish from 
sticking to the bottom. When done 
enough, lay it before the fire for a 
few minutes to drain the fat from it. 
Put it on a hot dish, covered with a 
napkin, and garnish with parsley and 
cut lemon, Send Me.tep Butter or 
any nice sauce to table ina tureens or 
make sauce by mixing the gravy 
which flows from the fish with a 
little lemon juice, a teaspoonful of 
essence of anchovies, and some fish 
stock ; thicken, and boil up. A glass 
of wine is sometimes added to sauce 
thus made. If more than one sole is 
to be baked, they must be dono in 
single layers, that is, they must not 
be laid one upon another, Time, ten 
to twenty minutes, 
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Another way.—Mix with the bread- 
crumbs a small onion, scalded, and 
chopped as finely as possible; or mix 
mushroom powder with them ; in the 
latter case, serve with brown mush- 
room sauce, mixed with the liquor 
from the baking-tin. ‘This is very 
savoury. May be served for lun- 
cheon or*dinner, or without sauce for 
breakfast. 


Sole, Boiled.— The flesh of a 
boiled sule is tender and delicate, and 
somewhat resembles turbot in flavour. 
It is particularly suited for invalids 
and convalescents. Choose the fish 
fresh, and very thick—a sole for 
boiling should weigh at least two 
pounds. Scale and clean it, remove 
the fins and gills, and the brown skin, 
if liked. Put it in boiling water with 
a tablespoonful of salt and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar; Ict the liquor 
boil up, then draw the pan to the 
side, and let its contents simmer very 
gently till the fish is done enough. In 
taking up the sole, set the fish-drainer 
across the kettle for a minute, then 
lay the fish on a dish, covered with a 
warm napkin. The white side must 
be uppermost. Garnish with parsley 
and cut lemon, and send Mettep Brt- 
TER, or SuHrimp, Ancuovy, CAren, 
LoxssteEr, or OysTER Satcce to table in 
a turcen. Time to boil the fish, ac- 
cording to size. 


Sole, Boiled, with Mush- 
rooms.— Boil a good sized sole, from 
two pounds upwards, in Corrr Bovit- 
Lon AU Brianxec; when done, drain, lay 
on a hot dish, and pour over half 
a pint of white mushroom = sauce. 
Garnish with a dozen or so of button 
mushrooms (sce MtsirooMs FoR 
GaRNIsH), and serve hot. 

Brill is equally good prepared in the 
same way ; 80 is plaice, 


Sole, Broiled.—Tuke a medium 
sized fish, prepare it in the usual 
way; it is better if the white skin is 
left on. After drying, cut a slit or 
two, slantwise, on each side, that is, on 
what would be each fillet, supposing 
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they were removed. Brush with oil, 
seuson a little, and broil with frequent 
turning, from cight to twelve minutes. 
Serve any nice sauce, hot or cold, with 
it. 

Sole en Chaudfroid. — Re- 
quired: a gill and a half of pink, and 
a gill of green chaudfroid sauce, a 
medium-sized sole, some salad, &c., as 
below. 

Fillet the fish, bat the fillets out, 
sprinkle with a little chopped lax, salt 
and pepper, and roll up each; tie with 
a bit of cotton in a few places, and 
cook in a buttered pan, with half a 
glass of white wine, for ten minutes 
or until quite tender. Then set aside, 
and when cold untie them, and put 
them on a dish, lengthwise. Mask 
them lightly with the pink sauce, 
smoothing it with a wet knife: then 
use the green sauce as garnish—the 
pink showing between-- from a bag 
with a small pipe. If to be sepurately 
served, dish them with the ends 
meeting in the centre, and put between 
them little heaps of chopped Jax or cut 
lemon or cucumber: or dressed salad, 
with shrimps or prawns, and here 
and there an olive. Or fillets pre- 
pared thus can he used as garnish to 
a mayonnaise of any large whole fish, 
but for this purpose they must be 
quite small. 


Sole, Fillets of, Fried.—These 
may be treated like a whole fish, by 
egging and crumbing; or just brushed 
over with flour and milk, or floured and 
dipped into frying “batter. The tirst 
and third methods are preferable. The 
fat must be hot, and the fish put ina 
piece or two at a time in the case of a 
good number: otherwise the tempera- 
ture of the fat is lowered. They should 
be delicately brown, and take but a 
short time to cook. Drain, and serve 
as directed for Sore, Frrep. They 
can be dished lightly in a_ pile, or 
en couronne, Some people sprinkle 
salt over when done, but it tends to 
destroy the crispness. 

If a few fillets only, and only just 
enough fat to cover them, a frying 
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basket is useful, if they are egged and 
crumbed; but if coated with batter 
there must be a good supply of fat, and 
the fillets thrown into it, and taken 
up with a slice. In straining the fat 
after, be careful that no bits of batter 
are left in. 


Soles, Filleted and Rolled. 
—First cover the fillets with a force- 
meat, Mushroom, Suximp, or LoBstER; 
roll and tie them. Cook them in a 
buttered tin with lemon juice, and a 
buttered paper laid over. Dish them, 
and serve a sauce with them accord- 
ing to the nature of the stuffing; if 
shrimp or lobster is used, the fillets 
should be sprinkled with lobster coral ; 
if mushroom, use truffle and parsley 
chopped. 


Sole, Fried.—Clean the sole, if 
not already done, by making a slit 
near the head; take out the gills and 
the inside; skin it by making a cut 
across at the tail; run the thumb up 
the sides to loosen it, then hold the 
tail down firmly on a board; tale hold 
of the skin with acloth, or it will slip, 
and draw it backwards; first sce that 
it is free from the flesh, or it will leave 
the bone bare. Then take off the skin 
on the other side in the same way. 
Trim off the fins and tail with scissors, 
wash and dry the fish thoroughly, and 
leave it for some time in the kitchen, 
that if may be warm as well as dry ; 
then flour it well a time or two, by 
dredging, and shaking off all loose 
flour. Break an egg on a plate, beat 
it lightly together, lay the fish in, and 
brush it over both sides, remembering 
to use a skewer to lift it by; then lay 
the fish on a sheet of paper, with 
plenty of bread-crumbs, made by 
rubbing the crumb of bread a few 
days old through a fine wire sieve. 
Tuke up the opposite corners of the 
paper, shake the crumbs all over the 
fish, and smooth any uneven places 
with a broad knife; a palette knife is 
useful for all such purposes. Mean- 
while, the fat should have been heating 
(see Fxy1nG); and when quite ready, 
plunge in the fish; a medium-sized 
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one will be donc in seven minutcs; @ 
larger will require ten to fifteen 
minutes. It has already been said 
that the fat should brown and crisp 
the fish at once, but in the case of a 
large fish, some little management is 
needed, or it will be too brown before 
it is cooked through. In a minute or 
two the pan may be moved, so that tho 
heat 1s somewhat reduced; but a very 
thick sole is better not cooked whole. 
When done, drain on a sheet of paper 
or cloth before the fire, then serve 
with cut lemon, and fricd parsley if 
hiked as garnish; and send sauce 
separately to table; plain melted butter 
is often preferred. The head may 
be left on or not, according to taste; 
at one time it was always left; now 
it is often taken off; but it must be 
done neatly and carefully, to avoid 
waste, Some cooks mix a little flour 
with the crumbs, and a sprinkling of 
white pepper muy be added. The sole 
may be skinned black side only; or 
both may be left on; but it will take 
longer, and should be put in the fat 
black side down. If there is no drainer 
to the kcttle, take up the fish with two 
fish slices, but it 1s very hable to 
break; should this happen, sprinkle a 
pinch of raspings over the crack. 

If in doubt about a sole, or other 
fish being done enough, slightly break 
it in the thick part; the test is the 
same as for boiled fish. Break tho 
side that will be next the dish. 


Sole a la Normande.— Choose 
a thick sole, clean it, and draw off the 
dark skin. Butter thickly a dish that 
will stand the fire, and strew over it 
some finely minced onions. Season 
the sole with salt and pepper, and lay 
it on the onion ; sprinkle a little more 
onion and thyme and chopped parsley 
on the surface, and moisten the fish 
well with French white wine. Put it 
in a gentle oven, and bake it until 
done enough. Take a dozen mussels, 
cleanse and scrape them, boil them in 
the usual way, beard and drain them, 
and lay them on the sole. Make a 
quarter of a pint of rich Wirre Sauce, 
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mix with this the gravy from the sole 
and a little of that in which the 
mussels were cooked. Reduce the 
sauce till it coats the spoon; pour a 
little of it upon the sole over the 
mussels, and put the dish again in the 
oven for a few minutes to make it 
quite hot, but be careful not to colour 
the sauc@ at all. Serve very hot, and 
send the sauce which remains to table 
in a tureen. For a superlative dish, 
oysters and mushrooms may be laid 
upon the sole, as well as mussels, and 
the liquor from the oysters may be 
udded to the sauce. Also fried smclts, 
crayfish, and fried crodtons of bread 
miy be used to garnish the dish. 
When preparing the fish for baking, 
it should be remembered that cider 
and perry replace French wine so well 
that it is almost needless to employ 
the latter. Some cooks use cham- 
pagne, or other expensive white wine. 
The Normans use the best sparkling 
cider. 

Another way.—Cook the sole in 
white wine and fish stock enough to 
cover it; put it on a hot dish, and add 
to the hquor, which must be thickened 
with white roux, a few button mush- 
rooms, oysters* or musscls,* and a 
httle onion if liked; when done, pour 
all over the fish and send to table hot. 
The object is to keep the sauce white. 
Time was when this excellent dish 
was more extravagantly cooked. It 1s 
considered one of the best, if not the 
best way of serving sole. Garnish 
with prawns or crayfish and fried 
crottons. 


Sole, to Fillet.—After washing 
and skinning a sole, lay it on a board, 
and cut down the middle with a sharp 
knife, straight over the back bone. 
Make an incision down cach side, just 
where the fins commence—the head 
should be first removed. Then raise 
the fillets on the left hand side, keeping 
the knife flat and close to the bone; 
turn the fish round, cut off the other 


* Boil these tirst in the ordinary way. 
Use sinall oysters, bearded ; and add a little 
of their strained liquor. 


fillet (always, that is, have the side 
that is being removed to your left 
hand); turn the fish over, and take 
the fillets from the other side. This 
gives four; if small, leave them; if 
large, cut again ina slanting direction ; 
sometimes they are rolled up, or 
twisted over once or twice; cither is 
done after egging and crumbing, when 
thatis done. They should be smoothed 
with a knife, and any ragged pieces 
removed. Boil the head, bone, and 
trimmings for stock. When the fillets 
are rolled or twisted the side that was 
next the hone must be outside, or, in 
couking they will come undone. 


Soles au Plat.—Recquired: a 
pair of small sles, a teaspoonful of 
shrimp cssence, a large tablespoonful 
of picked shrimps, two ounces of 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of fish stock, 
salt, cayenne, and lemon juice, a few 
bread-crumbs. 

Take off the brown skin, and trim 
the fish. Melt the butter, put half in 
the dish in which the fish are to be 
served; add the seasoning, lay in a 
fish, white skin down, sprinkle over it 
the shrimps, a few drops more lemon 
juice (a little should be put with the 
butter), and a little salt: then lay the 
other fish on, white skin up; brush 
the top with milk, sprinkle the crumbs 
over with seasoning, pour the rest of 
the butter over, and bake in a good 
oven. The fish stock should be poured 
round the fish, and when nicely 
browned serve at once. Send cut 
lemon and cayenne to table. 

Another way.—Put a little fish stock 
in the baking dish or plate; Iay in one 
sole, white skin down; on the side 
from which the black skin was taken 
sprinkle some bread - crumbs, first 
brushing the fish with milk, warm 
butter, or oi] ; sprinkle over some fresh 
parsley and mixed herbs; or some 
chopped mushrooms, with seasoning to 
taste; pour a little butter over, and 
bake. ‘These are good breakfast dishes. 

If preferred, leave the fish unskinned, 
then it must he cooked white side up ; 
this rule applies, whatever the mode. 
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Soles with Crayfish. — Re- 
quired : a dozen small fillets of sole, a 
dozen crayfish tails, some crayfish 
butter, and Ancnovy Cream. 

' After cooking the soles, cut them 
out with an oval cutter, press them 
and leave them until quite cold. Mix 
the trimmings, after pounding and 
sieving, with a little WHITE Sauce, 
béchamel if handy. Mask the fillets 
with the mixture, and lay on each the 
half of the meat of a crayfish tail, split 
lengthwise. Put the crayfish butter in 
a forcing bag with a small, fancy pipe, 
and ornament the edges of the fillets, 
leaving the same space between, then 
fill up with green mayonnaise; on 
each crayfish put a similar ornamenta- 
tion down the centre, Have an oval 
border of aspic with a garnish inside 
(sce GARNISHES); lay the fillets on 
this, and fill up the centre with 
cucumber, beetroot, and watercress, 
mixed with mavonnaise. Ornament 
the top with the rest of the cray 
fish tails, and some crayfish butter a: 
above. Serve for dinner as dresse 
fish, or for any cold collation. 

In all dishes of this sort, when fish 
is filleted and left to cool, it should be 
pressed. This is necessary in addition 
to the batting out before couking it. 
A plate or dish, or a baking tin should 
be used for the purpose, sume weights 
being set on. If required to cool in a 
hurry, set it on ice. 


Soles in Cream (a delicate and 
delicious dish).— Take a pair of 
modcrate-sized soles, skin the black 
side, and clean them with scrupulous 
care. Put them into a siucepan of 
boiling water, and Iet them simmer 
gently for two minutes. Take them 
up, drain them, and put them into a 
clean saucepan. Pour over them as 
much swevt cream as will barely cover 
them, add a little salt and cayenne, a 
pinch of pounded mace, and let them 
simmer gently until done enough. 
Take them up with a slice, and place 
them upon a hot dish. Thicken the 
cream with a little arrowroot, stir a 


tablespoonful of strained lemon juice | 
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into it,and pour it over the fish. It 
may seem unnecessary that the soles 
should be boiled in water before they 
are put into the cream, but it will be 
found that if this is not done the sauce 
will have a slightly unpleasant fishy 
flavour. Time to simmer the fish, 
eight to ten minutes. 


Sprats.—These are very common 
fish on many parts of the British coast, 
and elsewhere in the northern parts 
of the Atlantic. The sprat is much 
smaller than the herring, being only 
about six inches long when full-grown. 
It strongly resembles the herring, 
though it is easily distinguished by the 
serrated belly, and by the position of 
the fins, the ventral fins beginning 

| immediately beneath the first ray of 
the dorsal fin, and not beneath the 
middle of it, as in the herring and 
pilchard. The Firth of Forth pro- 
duces sprats—called ‘‘garvies"’ in 
Scotland—so abundantly that they are 
sold in Edinburgh and Glasgow by 
measure, and cheaper than any other 
kind of fish, Sprats are wholesome, 
and of a good flavour. They may he 
smoked, dried, potted, or fried, but 
they are best when broiled, as they 

| are of a very oily nature. They are 
in season during the winter. They 
should be chosen as fresh as possible. 
This may be known by the brightness 
of their eves and their silvery look, 
Though many persons cat them with 
salt alone, it will be found that their 
flavour is improved by the addition of 
a squeeze of lemon juice and a pinch 
of cayenne. 


Sprats, Dried.— Dried sprats are 
sometimes caten plain, but they are 
very dry and salt. If liked, they may 
be slightly broiled, but perhaps the best 
way to serve them is to put them in 
a basin, pour boiling water upon them; 
then in a few minutes skin them, and 
serve them very hot. 


Sprats, Fried.—Clean the sprats 
dry them well, draw them at the gills, 
dredge them with flour, and run a 
small skewer through the heads of 
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about a dozen of them. them 
on the skewer in plenty of hot fat, and 
when they are niccly browned lift 
them on a hot dish covered with 
blotting-paper, and put them before 
the fire till the fat has drained from 
them. Fold a warm napkin; lay this 
on a hot dish, draw the skewer from 
the spréts, put them on the dish, and 
garnish with parsley and Icmon. 
Sprats may also be fried the same as 
smelts ; a frying-basket facilitates the 
operation if a good supply have to be 
cooked. 


Sprats, Grilled.—Clcan the 
sprats, dry them well, and draw them 
at the gills. Dip them lightly in 
flour, fasten them in rows on small 
skewers run through the heads, and 
grill them on a closely-barred gridiron 
over a slow fire. When they are done 
upon one side, turn them on the othcr. 
Serve them on a very hot dish. They 
are generally served dry, but if liked 
a little lemon juice may be squeezed 
over them at the last moment. Time 
to broil the sprats, four or five minutes. 
Probable cost, 1d. or 2d. per pound. 


Sturgeon.—The sturgeon is a 
large fish somewhat resembling the 





Fig, 52.~—TuHEe SruraGeon. 


shark in form. Its body is more or 
less covered with rows of bony spikes. 
In the north of Europe and in some 
of the eee of North America it is 
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caught in abundance, but if is seldom 
met with in English rivers, It is said 
that those who have the good fortune 
to capture it are bound to send their 
prize to the reigning sovereign, as the 
sturgeon is regarded as a royal fish. 
The flesh of the sturgeon is agreeable 
and wholesome, and looks something 
like veal. It was so highly esteemed 
in ancient days that it was crowned 
before being brought to table, and a 
band of music marched before it. Its 
roe is converted into caviare, a favourite 
Russian delicacy, and from its air- 
bladder fine isinglass is prepared. It 
is to be met with in the London 
market, and is usually dressed regard- 
less of expense. The sterlet is the 
smallest but most highly prized species 
of sturgeon. Its flesh is delicious, 
and its caviare is reserved for the 
Russian Court. The flesh of the 
sturgeon should be partly white, with 
a few blue veins; the skin tender, and 
the grain even; when the veins and 
gristles are brown and yellow, and the 
skin dry and harsh, the flesh is not 
good ; it should cut firm, not crumble. 
Price very uncertain; may reach 
several shillings per pound. Sturgeon 
flesh is more like meat than any other 
fish is, often resembling veal. 
Sturgeon a la Russe.— 
Required: a nice piece of fresh 
sturgeon weighing about two pounds. 
Cleanse thoroughly, scale it, remove 
the spikes, and lay it in salt and water 
for ten or twelve hours. An hour 
before it is wanted rub it well with 
vinegar, and let it lie with a little 
vinegar poured round it. Put it into 
a fish-kettlo with as much _ boiling 
water as will cever it, and add two 
onions, a bunch of sweet herbs, and an 
ounce of bay-salt. Let it boil gently 
till dune cnough, take it up, flour it 
well, put it before a brisk fire, and 
baste if with butter till it is well 
browned. Put it on a dish, and pour 
over it, or servo separately in a tureon, 
& sauce prepared as follows :—Bone 
and skin two anchovies, and put them 
into a saucepan with a glass of white 
wine, & button onion, an inch of lemon 
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rind, and a cupful of stock. Boil all 
gently together for u minute or two. 
Strain the sauce, thickon it with roux, 
then, after boiling up and skimming, 
put in a glass of Madcira. 


Sturgeon, Cutlets of.—lIe- 
quired : some slices of sturgeon, threo- 
fourths of an inch thick; a seasoning, 
as much as may be required in the 
following proportions: an ounce cach 
of fat bacon, minced onion, and parsley, 
all cut into the smallest pieces, then 
chopped all together, and seasoned 
rather highly. 

Skin the tish, trim the cutlets neatly 
to the same size and shape; oil them, 
and cover the upper side with the 
mixture. Cover them with buttered 
paper, and bake in a tin; when done, 
serve with a sauco made by boiling 
the trimmings down in water for 
stock; toa gill, add white wine, same 
quantity, and a little roux to make it 
as thick as good cream after it has 
boiled up. 

The fish should be got ready some 
time beforehand, to give the stock 
the required time to become strong. 


. Sturgeon, Roasted.—This can 
be cooked plainly, but is better if 
larded. The skin should be taken off, 
and a nice, thick piece, of several 
pounds, chosen ; after larding, tie up 
in shape, and roast it, basting often 
with the following, prepared before- 
hand :—Supposing four pounds of fish, 
put in a saucepan a gill of good fish 
stock, the same of good brown stock, 
half a gill of sherry, a bunch of herbs, 
and some bits of carrot and onion; 
leave for a time to blend, then bring 
tu the boil, strain, and use. When 
the fish is done, put it near the fire to 
brown, and add a morsel of roux and 
glaze to the gravy; boil it up, and 
serve. 

| Sturgeon, Stewed.—Prepare 
the fish as above. Have in a stew-pan 
a “bed” of vegetables; carrot, onion, 
and a morsel of celery ; some odds and 
ends of ham trimmings or scalded 
bacon rinds; cloves and peppercorns, 
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a bunch of herbs, and a little wine 
and fish stock to moisten ; lay the fish 
on, cover with a buttered paper, and 
when the moisture is almost dried up, 
add, to three or four pounds, half a 
pint of fish stock or veal stock, and a 
glass of wine. Draw to the sidc of 
the stove, and simmer only, basting 
often, over the paper, with the stock. 
It will take from one to two hours 
according to thickness. When done, 
take the fish up, and brown it before 
the fire, then strain the gravy, and 
remove the fat from the surface, add 
an ounce of glaze, a teaspoonful of 
arrowrovt, and a few drops of French 
Vinegar; give it a boil up, and pour 
round the fish, This is a very de- 
licions dish, and when time and 
expense are not grudged, cther fish 
may be cooked similarly with a cer- 
tainty of success. 

Tench.—This resembles the carp 
in its fondness for muddy situations ; 
the flesh is consequently rather un- 
pleasant in taste, and to free it from 
this, the fish is sometimes turned for a 
few days into clear water; it weighs 
not more than four to five pounds as a 
rule, and when well cleansed, and 
properly prepared, is very good cating. 
Cost, very uncertain. 

Tench, Baked.— Clean, scale, 
and remove the gills of the fish—the 
are always muddy. Rub the fish all 
over with lemon juice, and leavo it for 
an hour; cover with an oiled paper, 
and bake in a greased tin. Servo 
with a piquant gravy, made in the 
tin, or with piquant sauce. (See 
SAUCES. ) 

Tench, Boiled.—In cleaning the 
fish, raise the backbone, and rub salt 
under it; wash it thoroughly in salted 
water. oil in the usual way, and 
serve with parslcy sauce, or a nico 
Wuite Sauce; or send Mairre 
p’Hore, Burrex to table in addition 
to a hot sauce. 

Tench, Broiled.—The following 
is one of the best ways of cooking 
tench. After cleaning and drawing 
the fish, lay it in boiling water for 
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a minute or two, then scale it from 
head to tail. Lay it on a dish, and 
sprinkle it with a small onion chopped, 
some powdered herbs, and seasoning ; 
a grate of lemon peel if possible. 
Pour over some salad oil, just to 
moisten thoroughly, and leave for an 
hour. » Then drain, and soak some 
writing paper in the oil, wrap the 
fish in it, tucking tho ends in eccurely, 
and broil or grill it. When done, 
take off the paper, and send Pravant 
Sauce or ‘Tartare Sauce to table with 
tho fish ; or it may be poured over. 

Another way.—Leave the fish in the 
oil, but instead of wrapping it in 
paper, simply drain it, and while 
cooking, brush it almost constantly 
with the remainder of the oil. 

See also Marinave ror Broi.ep 
Fisu. 


Thornback.— This is a very 
poculiar looking fish, not well-known ; 
the cost is variable, but it is generally 
inexpensive, It is usually fried. 
First clean and skin the fish, then 
cut it into slices of an inch or less in 
thickness; dry and flour them, and 
Icave for an hour or two, then re- 
flour, or coat with butter, and fry 
until crisp ; or the well-known method 
of egging and crumbing may be re- 
sorted to. The so-called “wing” of 
the fish is laid in salt and water for a 
day or two to free it from a strong, 
peculiar flavour. The thornback 1s 
of the ray tribe, and is found on 
the coasts of Ireland and England. 
In washing fish of this sort, use salt 
plentifully. 


Trout.—River trout is a very 
delicious fish, much prized by epi- 
cures; the most delicate in flavour 
weigh from twelve to sixteen ounces. 
The female is the nicer; it is known 
by its body being deeper, and its 
head smaller than the male. Then 
there is the sea trout, which appears 
to form the connecting link between 
the salmon and the common or river 
trout. This reaches a larger size, 
sometimes more than a foot long, 
though that is about the average; it 
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is a very excellent fish. Trout may 
be cooked in many ways; perhaps 
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boiling is least to be recommended, so 
far as flavour goes. The under- 
mentioned recipes refer to common 
trout. 


Trout a lAurore.—After boil- 
ing a couple of moderate sized fish, 
take them up carefully, and drain 
thoroughly; then dish them, and 
pour over them the following sauce:— 
Half a pint of good melted butter, 
mixed with an ounce of grated cheese, 
the yolks of three raw eggs, a few 
drops of cayenne or chilli vinegar, 
and a little anchovy essence; thick- 
ened in the usual way. Have ready 
three hard-boiled eggs, mince them, 
and mix with them an ounce of 
grated cheese (Parmesan is best) ; 
sprinkle over the sauce, and set the 
dish in the oven to heat through, 
then brown the surface with a sala- 
mander. Before serving, pour round 
the fish, a suuce of a contrasting 
colour to that poured over—shrimp, 
tomato, or lobster may be used. This 
dish is excellent. 


Trout, Baked.—Choose small 
fish ; if fresh, the skin has a beautiful 
appearance ; handle it carefully, wash, 
scale, and dry it, and season inside 
and out with a little salt, pepper, and 
cayenne, Lay it in a baking tin, 
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add an ounco of butter, and a little 
white wine, or lemon juice; cook 
gently, and baste well, Dish, and 
pour over somo Brown Carer, BRowN 
MusHroom, or either of the brown 
piquant sauces. One made of brown 
fish stock, thickened with roux, and 
flavoured with claret, anchovy essence, 
and chopped parsley, is also suitable 
for trout. 

Another way.—Lay the fish on 
slices of fat bacon in the tin, and 
baste with the bacon liquor; flour it 
a short time before dishing, and lect 
the surface brown. Pour Tomato, or 
other suitable sauce round it, not 
over. Time about twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

Baked trout is delicious cold; scrve 
a good, cold sauce with it. 

Trout, Boiled. — Prepare the 
fish, and boil it in Covrr Bovituoyn. 
Drain carefully, and dish on a napkin; 
garnish with parsley and cut lemons. 
Send Dvrcn or other rich sauce of the 
usual kinds for boiled fish, to table 
with it. 

Trout, Fried.—The fish should 
be filleted in the usual wav, and the 


ficsh divided into uniform — sized 
pieces. If for serving hot, egg and 


crumb them ; if to be caten cold, flour 
them lightly, then egg them, then 
sprinkle them with pounded biscuits, 
crushed to powder. Fry in hot fat. 
Drain well, and if to serve hot, dish 
en couronne with fried parsley in the 
centre, and a slice of lemon, with a 
shrimp or prawn in between cach 
fillet. Send sauce to table in a tureen. 
For a cold dish, dish tho fillets when 
cold, on a lace paper, and serve with 
Savce Verte, or Tartare Savce 
(see Cold Sauces), (Garnish the fillets 
with parsley only, or with aspic or 
mayonnaise; or the fillets may be 
coated with liquid aspic, as directed 
for soles. They should then be gar- 
nished in the centre of the dish with 
a little dressed salad. 


Trout, Pickled.— Make a pickle, 
of equal measures of vinegar and fish 
stock ; take the skin und boues’ from 
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some trout, previously boiled or baked, 
and pack it in ajar in neat picces. 
Add an onion, and a bunch of herbs, 
with the usual spices to the fish 
pickle; boil for a quarter of an hour, 
and pour over the fish, This keeps 
well in a cool place. 


Trout, Potted.—Tike fowr fish, 
of a pound or less cach; clean them, 
cut them open, take out the back- 
bones, cut off the heads, fins, &c., and 
season them inside with a mixture of 
salt, pepper, cayenne, and nutmeg; 
using about a dessertspoonful of salt 
and a teaspoonful of pepper, with very 
little cayenne and nutmeg: then 
sprinkle over each some dried herbs 
in powder. Put them two and two 
together, sandwich fashion; lay them 
in a flat dish or tin to just hold them, 
and pour over them a glass of white 
Wine, an ounce of butter, and the 
juice of a lemon; then bake the fish ; 
drain them, and lay them in a shallow 
pic dish, pressing them well together, 
cach pair being laid ina contrary direc- 
tion. Fill up any vacant places with 
lumps of fish aspic, then cover them a 
fourth of an inch thick with claritied 
butter, and set in a cold place. This 
must be done when the fish are cold. 
This method answers for many kinds 
of fish. It is an excellent picnic dish, 
If liked, the fish may be cut up, and 
the aspic put in when cold, then a 
dish of any size or shape can be 
used. 


Trout, Stewed.—Cleanse and 
cut up the fish if large; if small, 
leave them whole. Your over just 
enough Brown Savce to cover, first 
adding to it some claret or sherry, 
half a gill or so, and some French 
vinegar; about a tablespoonful to 
each pint; when the fish is tender, 
dish it in a pile, season the sauce to 
taste, and pour it over the fish. 

For a plainer way, usc GRAVY FoR 
SteweEp Fisu; or for a rich stew, see 
Marevorte, and other rich brown fish 
sauces. ‘Trout stewed in Mapgina 
Sauce is very. good. Time, from half 


an heur to three-quarters, « - 


: In all the foregoing recipes it is 
assumed that the usual tests will be 
employed for ascertaining if the fish is 
done. A common direction in recipes 
for trout is “cook until the eyes 
start ;’’ but this test is not referred to 
in any recipe herein. 

| Tapny Fish.—This is a fish 
which somewhat resembles the mac- 
kerel; it is caught in the Medi- 
terrancan, and sent out preserved in 
oil; the flesh is delicate and much 
esteemed; it is something like veal. 
It may be bought in tins, from 
Is. Gd. to 2s, cach, and can be used 
in salads, or served plainly as a break- 
fast dish, with sauce, or oil, vinegar, 
and pepper. It also makes good curry. 
The oil from the tin should be used 
in making the curricd sauce, and the 
fish heated in it; this 18 considered 
a very wholesome way of serving it ; 
when cold, tunny fish is somewhat in- 
digestible. Another favourite dish 


consists of tunny fish and_ thinly 
sliced cucumber, dressed plainly. (See 
Savaps.) 





Fia. 54.—Tunny. 
Tunny fish is, however, a dish 

which is known to and enjoyed by a 

comparative few. 


Turbans of Fish.—There are 
almost endless ways of making fish 
turbans, and very pretty dishes most 
of them are, The idea is to line the 
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mould with onc sort of fish farce, and 
to fill up with another, preferably of a 
contrasting colour. A mould shown 
below is correct, but it is not absolutely 
necessary. Any round mould will do 
if of sufficient depth, with an in- 
dented top, and fluted sides, but it is 
not a dorder mould.* 
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A very effective dish may be made 
as follows: butter the mould well, and 
sprinkle it with shrimps, truftles, and 
parsley, all chopped. Take any white 
farce, that given for Wuuire Fisu 
QUENELLES, Mov.pep, for instance, 
add to half a pound of it a little good 
sauce, béchamel or any other, a spoon- 
ful or two of thick cream, half a gill 
of picked shrimps, and a bit of crayfish 
butter to colour and flavour. Line 
the mould with this, press it cvenly 
and closely to the sides, then fill up 
with a ragoat of white fish. ‘To make 
it, cut up raw fish, .and add good, 
thick white sauce to moisten, with a 
raw cgg or two to bind, and season 
nicely ; or use parboiled rice or maca- 
roni, and sauce, &c., as above; then 
cover with another layer of fish farce 
as used at first. Poach just as directed 
for quenelles, but sect the mould on a 
fold or two of paper in the stewpan. 
Allow from forty minutes to an hour 
in proportion to depth. Garnish the 
top and base with shrimps or crayfish 
tails, heated in white wine, and pour 
crayfish sauce round the turban. 

Another way.— Use salmon farce, as 
given for quenelles, to line the mould, 
and fill up with fillets of white fish, 


* Border moulds are sometimes used for 
turbans, those called ‘‘sunk top” being 
most suitable. (See GARNISHES.) 
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with a little sauce on. Cover with 
more farce, and cook as above. This 
wants careful turning out, and a white 
sauce goes best with it. White quen- 
elles should be used for garnishing, or 
little heaps of cooked macaroni. 

Note.—In lining such a mould as the 
foregoing, it makes the task much 
easier to use a spoon, dipping it often 
in boiling water. This prevents it 
sticking to the farce, as it docs when 
used dry, Variations of the turbans 
may be made by using any nice fish 
forcemeat (see ForceMEats), with a 
good ragott of another sort for the 
centre, always covering the ragout 
with more forcemeat on the top. 


Turbot.— This is an excellent 
fish, the most highly csteemed of all 
the flat fish. Its flesh is very white, 
rich, and gelatinous. The parts 
most relished by epicures are the 
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thick portion of the fins, and the 
skin. In selecting turbot, a moderate 
sized fish is to be preferred to a 
large one. The flesh should be firm, 
and the white side creamy, not blue. 
In preparing a turbot for cooking, it 
must be well cleansed, by rubbing 
the outside with a little salt, and 
washing in several lots of water, dried 
carefully inside and out, then rubbed 
with a cut lemon on the white side, 
The fins are not to be removed. Any 
unsightly spots on the white side will 
geuerally yield to a mixture of sult 
and lemon juice, with which they 
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should be rubbed. ‘The price varies ; 
it is often as high as 1s. 6d. per 
pound, but may be had occasionally 
under ls.; but it is never a cheap 
fish. Turbot will kecp for a day or 
two in cold weather. 


Turbot a la Provencale.— 
For this, any other firm white fish may 
be used, or mixed with turbot. Take 
all skin and bone from some cooked 
fish, and flake it. Grease a dish, and 
put enough chives, parsley, and shalots, 
all chopped, to cover the bottom. 
Season with salt, grated lemon peel, 
and nutmeg, a little pepper and 
cayenne; then pour over enough salud 
oil to moisten these ingredients. ‘Then 
spread the fish on the top in a layer of 
an inch or more; it may be moistened 
with a little sauce or milk. Then put 
more seasoning on the top, with more 
oil, or bits of butter. Bake for a 
quarter of an hour or so, uncovered 
the latter part of the time, but closely 
covered at the first. Serve very hot. 

This method is for a small amount 
of fish. If there is more than enough 
for a single layer, put some of the 
seasoning in the centre, between the 
layers of fish, and bake longer. This 
looks nicer if some raspings are 
dredged over before serving, or tiny 
croutons (see (ARNISHES) may be put 
in a pattern on the top. 

To serve with this, Potato Cakes 
or many dishes of Macaxonr are suit- 
able; the same may be said of Rice. 
(See INDEx.) 


Turbot, Baked.—This is a very 
good way of couking a turbot. If a 
small onc, follow the directions given 
for Bakep Soe, or SoLe au Gratin: 
the latter is particularly recommended. 
For a large fish, after washing and 
drying, brush it over, white skin up, 
with butter, and cook it slowly ina 
baking tin well buttered. Cover with 
buttered paper, and baste often; mix 
a little lemon juice and white wine, 
and add to the liquor in the’ tin, 
When done, drain thoroughly, and 
serve with any sauce: Mevrep Berren, 
Anchovy, Suump, Louster, Deren, 
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&c,; or, strain the liquor from the 
tin, boil it up in half a pint or 
more of good Wuire Savce, and skim 
well, then flavour as desired. Garnish 
with lemon and parsley. Or pour the 
sauce over the fish, and strew over 
the sieved yolk of a hard-boiled egg, 
and sorpe chopped parsley. Then use 
the white of an egg as a garnish ; it 
should be cut in rings, laid on slices of 
lemon, and filled in with tufts of 
parsley. Sometimes scraped horse- 
radish is used with other garnishing 
media, ‘This, and all other baked fish, 
will look the same all through when 
done. 


Turbot, Boiled.—Empty the 
fish, wash it inside with scrupulous 
nicety, then remove the scales and 
gills, and trim the fins, but do not cut 
them off, as the gelatinous parts 
about them are esteemed a great 
delicacy. Rub a little salt all over 
the outside of the fish—this will 
make the slime come off more 
easily, and do away with the necessity 
for soaking the fish. Wash it until it 
is as clean as possible. Dry it, and 
rub it with a cut lemon or a little 
vinegar. Draw a sharp knife just 
through the skin in the thickest part 
of the middle of the back on the dark 
side of the fish. This is to keep the 
skin from cracking on the white side. 
Put as much cold water as will be 
required to cover the fish into a turbot- 
kettle, and dissolve in this a little salt, 
in the proportion of six ounces of 
salt to a yallon of water. Bring 
the water to the boil and remove the 
scum as it rises. Lay the turbot on 
the fish-drainer the white side up, 
lower it into the boiling water, draw 
it back at once, and simmer the fish 
very gently until done; if left soaking 
it will be woolly, and lose flavour 
quickly. Then take it up, drain the 
water from it, and slip it, the white 
side up, upon a hot dish covered with 
a napkin. Garnish with parsley, cut 
lemon, and scraped horse-radish, and 
if it should happen that the fish is at 
all cracked, lay two or three little 
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pieces of parsley upon it, so as to 
cover the crack. The sauces given 
under TZurbot, Baked, may all bo 
served with boiled turbot. Lonstex 
Saucer is very good; when used, some 
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' coral may be rubbed through a sieve 


and sprinkled over the fish. Some 
cooks have an idea that the best parts 
of the fish lie in the back, therefore 
they dish the turbot with the dark side 
uppermost. However this may be, 
the turbot looks best with the white 
side on the top. It is impossible to 
give the exact time for boiling, as 
turbot varies much in thickness as 
well as in size. The usual tests must 
be applied. The fish is also very good if 
boiled in Covrt BoviLLon au Buanc. 
The illustration above shows the shape 
of a proper turbot kettle; they are 
generally of steel or copper, and 
measure from twenty to twenty-six 
inches in length. An ordinary kettle 
with drainer, if wide enough, will 
answer very well. 

Turbot, Boiled, to Carve.— 
The accompanying illustration will 
give a correct idea of the way of 
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serving turbot, or any similar fish. 
First, pass the fish knife straight down 
from a to 8. 
from ¢ to d, and ¢ to e, leaving the 
bone clear, and giving some of the best 
part to each person, viz., from the 
head. 


Turbot, Broiled.— Clean a small 
turbot, and dry it well. Lay it on a 
dish, sprinkle a little pepper and salt 
on it, and pour over it four table- 
spoonfuls of oil and two of vinegar or 
lemon juice. When it is to be dressed 
place it in a double broiler, and broil 
it before a slow clear fire. Turn it 
every five or six minutos, and on 
each occasion brush it over with 
the marinade in the dish. 


Turbot, Cold, to Re-heat.— 
This can be done in a great many 
ways ; indeed, it may be said that any 
recipe for re-heating cold fish of any 
other white kind is applicable to 
turbot. That is so far as good recipes 
go; we do not mean that a very plain 
method should be followed; for turbot 
being somewhat expensive to start 
with, is worthy good materials in the 
concoction of a réchauffe, and should 
always be nicely and suitably garnished. 
There are few nicer dishes than turbot 
heated in any good sauce, béchamel, 
melted butter, crayfish, shrimp, an- 
chovy, &c., from which it should take 
its name. All that is needed is to 
divide the fish into flakes, and lay it in 
the sauce until heated through. Then 
turn it on a hot dish, in the centre of 
a border of rice, | eacini or macaroni 
(see INDEX), and garnish suitably. 
The kind of sauce used will indicate the 
necessary materials; cut lemons are 
never out of place, whatever may be 
the other ingredients; and small 
quenellcs always look nice on a border, 
the tiny quenelle moulds being used 
for them. Or if the turbot be simply 
heated in white saucc, with some 
grated checse to flavour, a border of 
macaroni, lightly arranged round it, 
is suitably garnished with small 
croquettes of macaroni and chcese, or 
with grated cheese only, shaken over 


Then take even slices 


the macaroni border, and lemon and 
parsley round. Small mushrooms are 
ulso useful as adjuncts to fish. 

For curry, vol-au-vents, &c., turbot 
is an excellent fish. 


Turbot, Cold, to Serve.—A 
small fish, cooked whole by boiling, 
preferably in Court Bovitnon au 
Buianc, makes a delicious dish if 
accompanied by a nice cold sauce (see 
Savces), and some salad (see Saas). 
If the sauce is served with it, the fish 
must be garnished with aspic, &c., in 
the usual way; but if the sauce is 
spread over it, very little else is 
required. To smooth the sauce, take 
a palette knife, and dip it in cold 
water. Fillets of anchovy, olives, and 
truffles may be used together, with 
aspic for a border, if a really elaborate 
dish is required. Beetroot, cucumber, 
&c., are also suitable. (See Gar- 
NISHES.) 

Turbot en Coquilles.—kKe- 
quired : cold turbot, one tablespoonful 
of button mushrooms, one truffle, 
scasoning, two eggs, a little sauce, 
sherry, and butter. 

Free the fish from skin and bone, 
cut it into tiny dice; cook the mush- 
rooms in a little butter, cut them 
small, also the truffle ; mix together, 
add salt and pepper, a teaspoonful of 
wine and a grate of nutmeg, and some 
creamy béchamel, about five or six 
tablespoonfuls ; there should be the 
same measure of turbot. Butter somo 
small china or plated shells; fill them 
with the mixture, and sct them on the 
drainer of a fish kettle, or in a large 
steamer over boiling water, until just 
hot through; or they may be set ona 
large meat stand, over a tin of boiling 
watcr in the oven, or on a range. 
Then boil the eggs hard; rub both 
the yolk and white through a sieve; 
sprinkle the tops of the shells with the 
two, to form a design, using also a 
morsel of truffle or lobster coral ; serve 
hot on a dish, covered with a sorviette, 
cither as dressed fish or an entrée, 


Turbot en Coquilles, a la 
Boxane.—Prepare the mixture as 
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above, except that the truffle is omitted; 
a tablespoonful of cooked lobster, 
pounded and sieved, should take its 
piace. Line the shells with fried 
crumbs, and cout them with the same; 
after filling, adding some oiled butter. 
Brown in a quick oven, and garnish 
the tops with lobster coral or chopped 
lax. 

Turbot en Darioles, a la 
Julienne.—Take some cooked turbot, 
free from bone and skin; put half a 
pound in a mortar, with seasoning to 
tastc, and two  tablespoonfuls of 
béchamel, or good white sauce ; pound 
them, then pass through a sieve. 
Make a sauce by mixing a gill each of 
thick cream and mayonnaise, with a 
teaspoonful of anchovy essence, and 
rather more than the same measure of 
chopped lax ; colour the mixture pink. 
Have ready some small dariole moulds 
of white china; fillthem with alternate 
layers of fish and sauce, Ictting the 
latter form both the bottom and top 
layers. Prepare some julienne shreds, 
from cooked carrot and beetroot, and 
some raw shredded cucumber ; sprinkle 
these lightly all over the surface just 
before serving (the bectroot and 
cucumber should be lightly dressed 
with salad oil), then all round the 
edges of the darioles, put chopped 
aspic, using a small bag and pipe. 


Turbot en Darioles, a la 
Jacques.—Prepare the fish as above, 
but add an ounce of butter when 
pounding. Make the sauce with green 
mayonnuise, and omit the lax. Fill the 
moulds, and on the top, in place of the 
strips, put tiny dico of raw cucumber, 
dressed with oil; add a little chopped 
parsley, and garnish the edges with 
pink aspic. These, and the above, 
should be served very cold. 


Turbot en Mayonnaise. — 
Take a medium sized fish, and remove 
the flesh in four fillets; place them 
together again on a buttered tin, so 
that tho fish may be served in its 
original shape; sprinkle the juice of 
a lemon over, and lay a sheet of white 
paper, well buttered, on the top: sot 
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the tin in a gentle oven, and cook the 
fish thoroughly; the time must be 
calculated by its thickness, Then 
set it aside until quite cold. Take it 
up carefully, and put it on a dish; 
mask it with mayonnaise, half an 
inch in thickness, and let the layer 
be smooth. ‘Then put in a bag 
some ANCHOVY CREAM, or LoRsTER 
Cream (see Corp Savces); and, 
with a plain pipe, ornament the edge 
of the fish, leaving a little space 
between; fill up the spaces with 
green mayonnaise, also from a bag; 
sprinkle the first decoration with a 
pinch of chopped gherkin or capers, 
and the second with lobster coral or 
chopped lux. Then, all over the top 
of the fish, form any pattern with the 
same decorative media, viz., gherkin 
or capers, lobster or lax, with some 
truffle, chopped finely, and chopped 
parsley or chervil. Next, form a 
border on the dish, of chopped aspic, 
with some prawns, shrimps, lobster 
claws, or slices of lobster; or cut 
the aspic into cubes, or other shapes, 
and alternate them with the foregoing 
ingredients, together with sliced lemon, 
cucumber, or little bunches of dressed 
green salad; and stoned olives. 

This is a very ornamental dish, 
suitable for a cold collation of any 
kind, It may be simplified consider- 
ably, and fillets of fish can be coated 
with mayonnaise, and dressed more 
or less claborately according to re- 
quirements. (See SaLabs.) 

Turbot Moley. (See Mazar 
Mo.ey.)—Follow the directions, using 
for the foundation cither fish stock, or 
a mixture of that and milk. White 
fish of all sorts may be used up, but a 
mixture of turbot and lobster—if only 
4 ladleful of lobster sauce to a pound 
of fish—will be found very delicious, 
In our opinion, a smaller proportion of 
onion, and a larger amount of potato, 
is nicer for a fish moley ; and we find, 
though it is a departure from the 
original, that a few drops of anchovy 
easence are a decided improvement, 
both to the fish and the potatoes which 
accompany it, 
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Turbot, Ragoat of.—Required : 
one pound of raw turbot, half a glass 
of light wine, one egg, half a lemon, 
two ounces of butter, salt, cayenne, 
half an ounce of flour, &c., as below. 

Butter a dish (to send to table) and 
coat it with grated Parmesan cheese. 
Cut the fish into dice, cook it in the dis- 
solved butter and juice of the lemon for 
twenty minutes, or thereabouts: then 
add the flour, mixed with the wine; 
boil up, take from the fire, and beat 
in the egg, with seasoning to taste, 
and a couple of spoonfuls of melted 
butter or white sauce; pour into the 
dish, and sprinkle more grated cheese 
over, with a few bread crumbs; an 
ounce or more of butter, oiled, should 
be poured over. Set this in a tin of 
hot water for ten minutes, in a mo- 
derate oven, then brown the surface 
delicately, just before serving. 

Another way.—Instead of grated 
cheese, use, for lining the dish some 
cooked pipe macaroni cut into short 
pieces, half an inch or less; fill up as 
above, and cover the top with more 
macaroni, cut in the same way. Brush 
over with oiled butter, and after first 
heating through in the oven, sprinkle 
fried crumbs over, and serve. 


Turbot Ragotit, Iced, a la 
Walmcotte. — First free a ripe 
tomato from pips, cut it up, and add 
to it a teaspoonful of French capers, 
cut up, a teaspoonful of smoked salmon 
in thin shreds, three tablespoonfuls of 
cooked turbot, the white part only, in 
shreds or dice, a little cayenne vinegar 
and tarragon vinegar, and a little pale 





Fia. 59.—SHELL MovuLps. 


aspic. Stir over icc until just beyond 
the liquid point, but not on the point 
of setting ; then take some small shell 
moulds, cither of the shapes shown in 
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Fig. 59, and fill them, taking care to 
level the tops. Set them in an ice 
cave to cool, then turn out, Dish 
them on a bed of salad; garnish with 
smoked salmon and shreds of tomato, 
and some pink aspic. 

This is a dainty dish for al fresco 
fare, or a ball supper ; any fish, sole or 
whiting preferably, may be “used in 
the same way, and chopped lax does as 
well as ordinary smoked salmon, 


Weaver.-—-The great weaver is 
about a foot in length; is armed with 
sharp spines, which are usually cut 
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off before the fish comes into market. 
It is a sort of marine perch, very 
good eating. The lesser weaver 1s 
the more common on our coasts, and 
having the faculty of striking with its 
sharp spines, is often called the “ sting 
fish.” 


Whelks.—The whelks should be 
procured alive, washed in fresh water, 
and put in salt and water to boil; the 
small ones, which are caten like 
periwinkles, tuke from forty to fifty 
minutes; and large ones, with shells 
as large as an egg, need an hour and 
a half; they are sometimes fried after 
boiling,. but are indigestible at the 
best, and the majority will do well to 
avoid them altogether, or use them 
for stock for fish soups only. 


Whitebait.—This favourite fish 
belongs especially to London; it is 
found in the ‘Thames as far as Black- 
wall. The difference of opinion as to 
its parentage is great; many suppose 
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that it is the fry of the sprat, the 
smelt, and other fish; some contend 
that it is the fry of the herring; 
others assert that it is a distinct 
species of the herring tribe. It 
should be obtained fresh and un- 
broken, and put on ice if not wanted 
as soon as brought in; it is served 
fried, pin, or devilled, with cut 
Iemons and brown bread and butter; 
it nceds no sauce. It may be added 
that the fry of various species of fish 
are often treated as whitebait, and if 
not too large, with a fair amount 
of success. Whitcbait is usually cx- 
pensive. 


Whitebait, Mock.—Cut up any 
raw white fish into strips, as nearly 
the size of whitebait as possible; fry 
and serve them in precisely the same 
way. Whatever the fish used, it must 
be very firm and fresh, carefully 
filleted and flattened out, that the 
strips may be even. 


Whitebait, to Fry.—Put the 
fish in a sieve when required, and 
pick it over (to free it from any other 
fish which sometimes get mixed in, 
as shrimps, &c., together with bits of 
weed), then put a dozen or two at a 
time on a cloth, with plenty of flour ; 
shake it over them, then pick them up 
lightly, and put enough of them in a 
frying basket to cover the bottom ; 
give it a gentle shake before putting 
it in the hot fat, then plunge it in, and 
fry just until crisp; when you can 
hear them “shake” in the pan they 
are done; that is to say, to be correct, 
when, by shaking the pan, the fish 
can be heard to make a rustling noise. 
In the matter of colour, tastes differ ; 
some like this little fish brown; but it 
should be pale and crisp. Some cooks 
say that it should be scarcely browned ; 
in fact, nearer to grey. As soon us 
done, dish on a hot dish covered with 
a servictte, and garnish with fried 
parsley. 

Another way.—In the above method 
we have made no mention of another 
one, sometimes employed, and con- 
sidered by some the only correct onc ; 
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that is, to fry the fish, a small quan- 


tity at a time until crisp cnough to 
turn out, and then to put the basket 
nearly filled with the fish, a second 
time into hot fat (another supply), 
and to hold them in for a_ few 
seconds, and again let them crisp 
and slightly brown. This, of course, 
incurs extra trouble and expense, and 
many good cooks contend that the 
first mode is equally good. 

lf the fish stick together in the 
flouring, they must be carefully separ- 
uted with the fingers. 


Whitebait, Devilled, is fish 
couked in the above way, then sprin- 
kled with cayenne and a little salt, 
and well shaken together before 
dishing, by turning them into a 
clean, hot cloth, and taking hold of 
the opposite corners. Sometimes, at 
large dinners, whitebait are served 
in the foregoing ways, and also 
dressed with pepper (black), making 
three dishes. To know when the 
fat is the right heat, see Frye. 


Whiting.—This is not a very 
tasty fish, but very delicate, and so 
digestible as to have earned the title 
of “sea chicken.” It may be cooked 
in almost any way, and a siuce of a 
piquant nature improves it. Cost 
from 2d. to 6d. on an _ average, 
but sometimes much more. When- 
ever fish is ordercd for an invalid, 
whiting may be given (suitably 
cooked) with impunity. Boiling or 
steaming 1s a method which ensures a 
delicate and easily digested dish, 
though somewhat insipid, and not 
recommended for ordinary fare. Whi- 
ting will not keep well; when stale 
and flabby (and sometimes burst open) 
it should not be caten. 


Whiting Pout.—The whiting 
pout, otherwise known as the bib, 
the brassy, and the pout, is an ex- 
cellent fish, which is not so highly 
esteemed as it deserves to be, possibly 
because it may be purchased in the 
places where it is abundant at a 
trifling cost, It possesses the singular 
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should be cooked and served with 
them. 


Whiting, Fried.—Wash, skin, 


power of inflating the membranes 
which cover the eyes and other parts 
of the head, which, when thus dis- 


tended, have the appearance of and dry the fish; flour it, shake off 
bladders. It is probably from this | al] that does not adhere; eee and 


crumb the fish (the tail should bo 
fastened in the mouth), smooth it, 
and drop into hot fat. A golden 
brown is the shade required. Drain, 
and dish on a paper or servictte, and 
fill the centre of the fish with fried 
parsley. Send cut lemon and cay- 
enne to table if for breakfast; or 
sauce if for luncheon or dinner. A 
very good one is the hot Tarrare 
Sauce (American), Manpanins’ Savce 


that it derives its name of pout. It 
is a deeper and stouter fish than the 
whiting, and its flesh is firmer, drier, 
and less delicate. It seldom exceeds 
twelve inches in length. It should be 
eaten very fresh, and may be cooked 
in every way like whiting. It is im- 
proved by being salted for twelvo 
hours, and still further improved by 
being dried in a current of air. ‘To 
vary the flavour of the fish, slightly 
smoke it over a wood fire, then broil 


it. The great Soyer pronounced this 
fish to be quite equal to the red 


mullet. 


Whiting, Baked.—One of the 
nicest ways 1s to prepare the fish with 
egg and crumbs as if for frying. A 
tin should be ready, containing some 
liquid butter, with which the fish is 
to be basted. A buttered paper is 
then to be laid over, and the fish 
cooked in a quick oven, so that the 
process may resemble frying as much 
as possible. It must be well drained, 
and nicely browned. Remove the 
paper a short time before it is dono. 
For sauces see Wartinc, Friep: or 
serve shrimp, anchovy, Dutch, or any 
of the usual kinds with it. Plain 
melted butter, flavoured with turragon 
and chervil, or tarragon vinegar only, 
is liked by some. 


Whiting, Broiled.— Clean the 
fish, and dry in a cloth ; after flouring, 
brush over with beaten egg, then 
dip them in fine crumbs, and scason 
with a little salt and pepper, with a 
pinch of herbs in fine powder. Dip 
them into clarified butter, and mark 
with the back of a knife or a skewer, 
in a few places on each side the fish 
in a slanting direction. Broil slowly, 
and serve as if fried. A Dutch oven 
is best for these, and during the 
cooking they should be moistened 
with butter. The livers of whiting 
are considered a dainty morsel, and 





is equally suitable. 

Whiting coated with French Fry- 
ing Batter is a good dish if fried 
crisply. Very small fish can be fried 
hike smelts, and served with cucumber 
sauce. 

Whiting, to Skin.—Owing to 
the thinness of the skin, and tho ten- 
derness of the flesh, great care is 
required to avoid ragginess. As a 
rule, this operation is performed by 
the tishmonger. ‘Tho fish should be 
held firmly; the fins are first cut off, 
and with them a morsel of the skin: 
this makes an incision, and by running 
the thumb up to loosen the skin, and 
then removing it from head to tail, 
carefully, the process is not difficult. 
The skin is taken from the head after- 
wards, Fresh haddocks are skinned 
in this way ; so are eels, but from their 
slippery nature they must be held 
very firmly. Very small ones aro 
sometimes cooked with tho skin on, 
then they must be rubbed with a cloth 
dipped in salt, while held by the head 
in the left hand. This is applicable 
to any fish of a similar kind and 
shape, 

Whiting with Herbs.—Re- 
quired; three medium -sized fish, 
filleted, seasoned and rolled as for 
WuiTInG with Suuriups; a largo 
tablespoonful cach of chopped parsley, 
shalots, and button mushrooms; a gill 
of wine (Chablis), the juice of half a 
lemon, salt, cayenne, vinegar, and four 
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ounces of butter. 
mentioned. P 

Have ready a tin, any shape, but it 
should be wide cnough to just hold the 
fish when laid close together. Put in it 
the wino and lemon juice; lay the fish 
in, and sprinkle with the parsley, &c. 
Work intg the butter a little salt, an- 
chovy essence, cayenne, and a pinch of 
nutmeg, using a wooden spoon; when 
creamy, lay a piece on each fillet of 
fish ; cover with buttcred paper, and 
sot the tin in anothor containing hot 
water, and cook in the oven for ten or 
twelve minutes. Dish tho fish in a 
pyramid form, add a spoonful of white 
roux to the gravy, and a teaspoonful 
of herbal wine mixed with an equal 
measure of caper vinegar, and the fish 
stock ;* give a boil up, but do not 
skim, and pour over the fish. Garnish 
the base of the pyramid with fancy 
shaped slices of lemon, sprigs of 
parsley, button mushrooms, glazed, 
and tiny crodtons, The mushrooms 
should be placed cach on a crouton, 
then a slice of lemon with parsley ; 
some chopped parsley and mushrooms 
should also be shaken on tho top of 
the sauce. Serve as an entrée. 


Whiting with Shrimps.-—-lc- 


quired : three medium-sized fish, half 


Garnish as undcr- 


i This should ve boiled down to half a 
gill. 
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a pint of freshly shelled shrimps, half 
a pint of stock, seasoning, &c., as under. 

The fish should be prepared and 
skinned, then divided into fillets by 
cutting down the tack on cach side, 
from head to tail, taking the flesh off 
close to the bone; cach is to be again 
divided; this gives twelve pieces. 
Season with salt and cayenne, brush 
over with warm butter, and roll up. 
Lay them close together in a tin, with 
a little wine, and a glass of French 
vinegar. Koil the bones down for 
stock (see Srocxs) ; strain it, and adda 
little of it to the vinegar; then cover 
with buttered paper, and bake for ten 
to twelve minutes in a good oven. 
Dish the fish, add the rest of the stock 
to the gravy in the tin, put in a tea- 
spvonful of brown roux, and boil up: 
season tu taste, then stir in the shrimps ; 
when hot through pour into the centre 
of the dish, the whiting forming an 
outer circle. 

The fish should be prepared early to 
give time for the stock. A small, 
fresh haddock is good thus couked ; 
it is made firmer for fillcting if 
sprinkled with salt an hour before 
using, then wiped well, and dricd ina 
soft cloth, in which it should be folded 
for a short time. So prepared, it can 
be cooked in any of the ways given 


| for whiting, for which it is a goud 


substitute. 


ENTREES, MADE DISHES, AND 
RELEVES. 


HOT ENTREES. 


On glancing at the above heading, the first thought of some will probably 
be, why entrées and made dishes? an entrée i a made dish. So it is ; 
but a made dish is not necessarily an entrée. Hence the distinction, 
although some of the made dishes of another section of this chapter could 
be served as entrées. But we will first consider, briefly, the main features 
of an entrée proper. An entrée is a light, delicate, and daintily served 
dish, complete in itself; i.e. the sauce or gravy is served in the dish, 
which must, therefore, be decp enough to hold it, and afford scope for 
garnish ; for the dish should be as pleasing to the eye as the palate, tho 
one being affected through the other. Should vegetables form pe of 
the dish, faultless cooking is au absolute necessity, or the dish will be only 
half complete. 

As to the foundation of an entrée, it may bo meat, game, poultry or 
fish ; the precise form in which it appears varying according to the style 
of the meal, the number of guests, the dish which immediately precedes 
or follows the entrée or entrées, and to other circumstances. As a rule, 
where two entrées appear, they should differ in kind and appearance ; for 
instance, a dish of white quenelles, fowl, veal, or rabbit, with a purée of 
celery, furnishes a contrast to a civet of hare; while oyster or sweet- 
bread croquettes, rissoles, or vol-au-vents readily suggest themselves 
as suitable dishes to follow quails, or other birds, in a rich brown sauce. 
By the way, while some contend that birds, when served as an entrée, 
should always be the first if two are provided, others say that the more 
delicately flavoured dish, whatever its composition, should take precedence ; 
but such minor details are best settled by an intelligent hostess. In the 
case of two entrées, one hot and one cold, the first-named is served first. 
There is a good reason for this, for were it otherwise, it would be difficult 
for the cook to determine the time when the hot one would be needed, and 
as is well-known, every minute detracts from the excellence of many 
dishes (cutlets are a striking example) when kept waiting. 

We said that the sauce should be served in the dish; but an exception 
may be made in the case of soufflés and little dishes, served separately to 
each guest, with which many people never think of taking any sauce; 
here the sauce should be handed It goes without saying that dazens of 
delicious entrées are of the dry order —kromeskies, croquettes, and the 
like—because, if well made, i.e. moist inside, they require no sauce, as 
they may be said to contain it ; and the same remark applies to patties, 
vol-au-vents, and othcr delicate pastry. : 
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ENTREES, MADE DISHES, AND RELEVES. 
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Tn describing an enéree as & light and delicate dish, at a risk ot 

being misunderstood, we must explain that we are naire € a 
order of service, viz., the entrées before the relerra. When this order is 
altered, by dispensing with the relevé, in the form of a joint, an entree of a 
inore solid nature is required, and is then admissible. At some houses, the 
relevé always precedes the entrees, and various reasons are given for this. 
Tho usual explanation is, that guests who do not care to attack entrees 
until they have partaken of a plainer form of food, ought to be considered ; 
or that those who are really hungry, prefer the substantial part of the repast 
at an carly stage of the meal. Whether this, or the reverse order is the 
hetter, is an open question, for very high authorities find much to say on 
both sides; what we would point out is that, when the remove does 
recede the entrée, the latter may be as light in kind, and as delicate in 
Havas as circumstances permit, in order that the enjoyment of the roast, 
sv often of game, and ised forward to by many as the bonne bouche of 
the meal, shall not be interfered with. Taken altogether, entrées afford 
full scope for the taste and ingenuity of the hostess, and for the skill of 
the cook. 

Our remarks would he incomplete without reference to entrées in tins, 
for they form no small portion of the stock of first-class grocers; and 
while many of them are excellent and moderate in price, yet it must be 
owned that to others, the term entrée is somewhat of a misnomer. One 
caution may be enforced in connection with all, viz, never leave them in 
the tins after opening them. It is also well to remember that they are 
fully cooked, and that re-heating, not re-cooking, is all that is needed; 
many, in fact, are over-cooked, and it is not easy to dish them without 
spoiling their appearance; though much may be done by means of 
garnish to hide any damage, and some sauce, thick enough to mask avy 
broken places, often proves a real boon. 

Of the best quality entrees, put up by leading English and French 
firms, it may be said that for the most part, they are in every sense quite 
ready for table ; no addition, either of seasoning or wine, need be made ; 
but in dealing with goods of a lower class, especially kidneys, and meats 
which are somewhat dry, such additions, with a little good stock or gravy, 
will often completely transform the dish. All are useful, especially im 
emergencies, and a few tius should be stocked by all who are likely to be 
taken unawares by unexpected guests, or who are not within easy reach 
of shops, as every requirement may thus be met. 


Beef Fillets a la Calcutta.—  veectables, or on cooked artichoke 
Required ; seven fillets of beef, cut in bottoms. Down cach side put some 
small rounds, und beaten out flatand = Saccee A La Catevrta (in Cold Sauces), 
even ; bacon, seasoning, sauce, and and serve instantly; the sauce must 
vegetables as below. Cost, about 3s. 6d. . not stand. 

Brush the fillets with oil, and In grilling the above, or any other 
sprinkle with white pepper and ' fillets which may be larded, a de- 
cayenne; lurd them, grill them | parture from tho usual method is 
lightly, and dish in a row, over- | necessary. They must be grilled on 
lapping, on the top of a purée of | the under side only, and not turned 
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to displace the lardoons. In five 
minutes—more or less in proportion to 
thickness—they should be put in a 
sharp oven to finish, after covering 
with a butterod paper. When done, 
if not brown enough, use the sala- 
mander; brush over with glaze, and 
let them crisp nicely; they should 
not be greasy. Any other iced sauce 
may be used in this way, the dish 
taking its name from the sauce. 
When not moulded, the sauce can be 
cut in cubes or other shapes, just 
according to fancy. 

Beef Fillets a la Kars- 
lake.—Required: a dozen fillets of 
beef, truffles, three gills of Brown 
Satce No. 2, seasoning, butter, wine, 
&c., as below. Cost, 4s. to Js. 

The fillets should be oval, the siz 

of a large egg, and about the third 
of an inch thick; and after brush- 
ing them on both sides with salad 
oil, and seasoning with pepper and 
cayenne, they should be grilled for 
five minutes. The brown sance 
should then be heated, and after the 
fillets are drained well they should 
be Juid in the sauce, and kept at sim- 
mering point for about seven or eight 
minutes. In a separate saucepan, 
have the truffles cut into dicc shapes, 
enough to fill a couple of tablespoons, 
and half a gill of light wine; let 
them simmer for a few minutes; then 
take a hot dish, and put on it, to form 
a border, some rice boiled as for curry, 
but in white stock instead of water. 
Arrange the fillets and sauce in the 
centre, and put the truffies and wine all 
over; pour a little more brown sauce 
round the rice, and all over it put a 
little good tomato sauce, mixed with a 
small quantity of glaze. This shonld 
be coloured to contrast with the 
rest of the dish. Serve as hot as 
possible. 


Beef Fillets a la Marleigh. 
—Prepare the meat and gravy Just 
as directed in the following recipe. 
Put some Potato Purte on a hot 
dish, making it pyramid shape; 
rough it with a skewer, and nour 
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a little thick brown sauce mixed with 
a morsel of glaze over, then put on the 
top some Brown Musuroom Punée, 
from a bag with a plain pipe. Dish 
the fillets round the potato, and pour 
the gravy round the fillets; the latter 
should be glazed. Warm some truffles 
in stock or wine; slice them, and cut 
them in fancy shapes; put one of 
these between the fillets; chop up tho 
remnants, and sprinkle them on the 
sauce. ‘Two or three medium-sized 
ones will be wanted. If no truffles 
are handy, use pickled walnuts for the 
garnish, and chop up a mushroom or 
two for putting on the sauce. 


Beef Fillets a la Naunton. 
—Required: seven fillets of  heef, 
three-fourths of an inch thick, and cut 
into oval picces; seasoning, &c., us 
below. Cost, about 3s. 6d. 

Bat the fillets out, lay them on a 
dish, and mix a little lemon juice, half 
a gill of salad oil, some pepper, a dust 
of cayenne, a pinch of thyme and 
bay-leaf in powder, and a littlo 
chopped onion. Marinade the fillcts 
in the mixture for a couple of hours, 
turning often, then drain, and sité 
them in hot butter. They will take 
from seven to ten minutes if the meat 
is well hung, rather more if fresh. 
When the gravy clots on the surface 
they are ready. Put them ona very 
hot dish near the fire, and prepare the 
gravy by boiling a gill of brown 
eauce, half a gill of gravy from roast 
beef, a tablespoonful of sherry, and a 
squeeze of lemon juice; season to 
taste, and dish the fillets overlapping, 
straight down the centre of a Biock 
CrovstTang, slightly hollowed, then 
pour half the gravy over. Round the 
fillets, put some macaroni cooked in 
stock, and pour over it the rest of the 
gravy. Garnish with glazed croditons., 


Beef Fillets with Shrimps. 
—Required : nine fillets of beef, some 
potatoes, shrimps, and sauce as below. 
Cost, about 4s. 

Lard the fillets round the edge only, 
then cook them as directed for Brrr 


Make 
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orato Borner, dish the fillets en 
ene ; fill up the centre with 
Porato Rusnoxs, sprinkled with coral- 
line popper. Make half a pint of 
Brown Sacce; heat a gill of picked 
shrimps in half of it, and put some in 
the middle of each fillet. ‘Then add 
to the remainder a glass of sherry, 
and a Kttle pepper; buil it up, and 
pour it round the dish. This may be 
served for dinner in place of a joint; 
or in a meal of a few courses, it’ could 
follow the soup, and be followed by 
game or poultry. <A large steak, 
nicely grilled, is excellent served in 
the same way. ‘The sauce should bo 
coloured with a little carmine, and 
prawns can be used in place of 
shrimps. A pat of Ancuovy Burrer 
should be put under the steak. 


Beef Olives a la Game.— 
Required ; two pounds of lean steak, 
bacon, scasoning, gravy, &c., as beluw. 

Prepare the steak as directed for 
Beer Otives. (See Jownts.) After 
beating it out, sprinkle the top side 
with a little salt, pepper, grated lomon 
peel, nutmeg, parsley and thyme; lay 
on some strips of bacon, roll up, tie 
with tape, and put in a sauté pan 
with a couple of ounces of clarified 
dripping or butter, heated to the point 
indicated as correct for instantaneous 
browning. (See p. 8.) Aftor turning 
for a few minutes, remove them, pour 
the fat off, and wipe out the pan. Then 
return them, and pour over any gravy 
or siuce such as would do for hashing, 
or with gaine, but a very thick sauce is 
not desirable; the meat will cook 
better in a thin one; more thickening 
can be added towards the end. Any 
of the adjuncts for hare, &c., can also 
be served with the olives. Time to 
stew, from one to two hours; good 
quality taking the minimum time. If 
the meat is freshly killed, sprinkle with 
lemon juice or vinegar before rolling 
it. Cost varies with sauce and adjuncts. 

Another way.—Chop a scalded olive 
for cach piece of meat, and mix it 
with bacon and seasoning; then add 
a fow olives, whole, to the gravy, a 
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short time before eerviig ; or cook the 
most in a thin Oxivs Saves. 

some small butter:d moulds with 
chicken or veal mixture, prepared ae 
for quenelles. (See Vast Quansciss 
in this chapter.) To du this first cover 
the bottem of the moalds, Then put im 
more meat, and press it to the sades; 
make a hollow by means of the handle 
of a wooden spoun, fins dipping 32 In 
warm water, then fill up the hollow 
with a small quantity of cooked sweet- 
bread-—it should be boiled or braised, 
not fricd—cut in tiny dice, and mixed 
with an equal quantity of thick 
bechamel, Cover with more queneclle 
mixture, and smuvth the tops. Then 
poach for twenty to thirty minutes. 
Have ready some artichuke bottoms, 


cooked, und masked with — thick 
béchamel. Dish the beoudins one on 


each, and in the centre of the dish 
put a pile of the sime vegetable cut 
in dice, und some asparagus points, 
mixed with sauce as above. Or a 
Purke oF ASPARAGUS may be used: 
tho pvuints being separately couked, 
and sprinkled over the top. 


Boudins, Beef and Tomato. 
—Kequired: some Tomato Burter, 
Tomato Sauce, a VenmMIcerit Borper, 
Begr Savsace Meat, croutons, and 
seasoning, Cost, about 6d. each. 

Prepare a mould as in Carcken IN 
VERMICELLI, p, 212. Butter some 
boudin moulds {Fig 61), and dredge 





Fig. 01.~-Boupin Movuup, 


them with bread-crumbs; shake out 
all the loose ones, then fill them with 
beef sausage meat from a bag and 
pipe; knock them on the table; they 
must be woll filled; then make a 
hollow with the finger, or a spoon 
handle, dipped in hot water ; fill i¢ up 
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with tomato butter. Cover with more 
sausage meat, and level the tops. Put 
a sheet of buttered paper on, and bake 
in a gentle oven, about half an hour. 
Pass a palette knife round, turn out 
carefully, and dish them on the border. 
Pour brown tomato sauce over them. 
While they are cooking, a beef sausage 
or two should be cooked, by frying or 
broiling. Then make some round 
croitons; put a little slice of the 
sausage on cach, and mask with tomato 
butter; use these for garnishing the 
baze of the mould, with small cherry 
tomatoes, fried or braised, in between. 
Fill up the monld with Brown 
Macanront, garnished on the top with 
tomatoes as used for the base. 


Boudins, Mushroom a la 
Charlecotte.— Required : some beet 
quenelle mixture, half a gill of mush- 
room ketchup, the same of beef gravy or 
stock, a pound of mushroums, two 
ounces of butter, seasoning, eggs, maca- 
roni, &c. Cost, about 3s. per dozon. 

Wash the mushrooms, cut them up, 
put them in a pan with the butter, 
sume seasoning, a morse] of — shalot, 
chopped, and the gravy and ketchup; 
cook and sieve the mixture, then beat 
in the eggs, two guod-sized, or three 
small. Butter some small moulds, 
sprinkle with grated ham and bread- 
crumbs, line them with the qucen- 
elle mixture, and put some of the 
mushroom in the centre, then cover 
with more quenelle mixture. Knock 
them on the table, so as to well 
fill. Then cover with buttered paper 
and bake in a tin filled half their depth 
with boiling water for ten minutes. 
Then take them from the tin (the latter 
must be removed), dry them, and finish 
them on the oven shelf for ten to 
fifteen minutes more. Turn out, and 
dish on a ring-shaped croustade ; fill up 
the centre with macaroni cooked in 
stock, and pour Brown Musnroom 
Saucgk on the top. Pour a little 
Brown Savce round, and serve hot. 

Make the quenelle mixture as 
directed for GamME QuENELLEs in this 
chapter, using beef in place of game. 
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Brains in Potato Cases.— 
Required: half a pint of PArsLEY 
Sauce, two eggs, boiled hard, the 
brains of a shcep or calf, and a couple 
of ounces of cooked ham, some pota- 
toes, and garnish as below. 

Prepare the cases, round or oval, as 
directed for Kipnry 1n Potato Cass, 
in this chapter. Make the sfuce, and 
mix the cooked ham and brains with it ; 
both should be cut in dice; heat and 
season, and add the whites of the egys 
also in dice. Finish off as before, and 
sprinkle with the yolks of the eggs, 
passed through a sieve. A pinch of 
powdered thyme, and a drop of essence 
of mace or nutmeg should be added to 
the sauce; a good deal of the success 
of dishes of this kind depends upon 
the seasoning. 

Another way.—After filling the 
cases, put the rest of the potato mix- 
ture on with a spoon, then make it 
smooth with a knife, but form it dome 
shaped. Brush over with the yolk of 
araw egg, and mark with a skewer, 
then heat ina sharp oven. The little 
cases must be well buttered. In 
following this recipe, put the yolks of 
the hard cggs into the sauce; they 
may be cut up or sieved. Ege sauce 
can be used instead of parsley sauce. 


Calf’s Feet a la Blanquette. 
—Required: two feet, suuce as below, 
eggs, garnish, &c. Cost, about 2s. 

The fect should be boiled, and left 
to cool: the bones removed, and the 
meat cut into neat pieces of equal size, 
A pint of BecHaMEL should be brought 
to the boil, and thickened with the 
yolks of two raw eggs in the usual 
way, then flavoured with a single 
drop of almond essence. The meat 
must then be put in, and left until 
heated, turned on a hot dish, and 
garnished with cut lemons, and 
croitons coated with sieved egg yolk 
and chopped parsley. When almond 
flavouring is objected to, use a little 
lemon juice, or herbal vinegar. 

Calf’s Feet a T’Unez. (Se 
recipe for Savce Verrte.)—Make 
enough sauce to coat the feet ; prepare 
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them as above, heat them in it, and 
then proceed as follows: Make some 
cooked artichuke bottoms hot, put 
some of the meat on each, leaving 
i margin, then round the edge of 
the artichoke, put a Pur&r or Pras 
from «a bag with small pipe. On the 
top of the meat, in the middle of the 
pile, put a small ring-shaped crotton; 
in the centre, put more of the peas 
purée, and round it, on the ring, place 
tiny egg balls; the crotitons should be 
glazed, und the balls not larger than 
wu pea. (See Garnisnes.) These should 
be put flat ona dish, the centre being 
filled with more peas purée, dotted 
about with egg balls. These should 
be the size of a marble. This is a 
very pretty dish, Cost, 23. 6d. to 3s. 


Calf’s Head Croquettes.— 
These will furnish a very good entrée 
at small cost, if a little care be exer- 
cised in the preparation. Supposing 
the remains of a head cooked for 
dinner, with some of the sauce, brains, 
and tongue, are at hand. Cut the meat 
&e., small, and mix with enough sauce 
to form a creamy mass, which will 
mould when cold, and retain its shape. 
A little strong stock will assist this, It 
should be divided into portions the 
size of a small walnut, floured, dipped 
in Rien Frying Batter, rather thicker 
than usual, then fried in very hot fat. 
When cooked, the inside should be 
moist and creamy; but if made 
large, the fat not hot enough, or the 
batter not thick enough, the result 
will be failure. Do not try to cook 
many ata time, or the fat will be too 
much reduced in temperature to brown 
and crisp them properly. Dish nicely, 
and garnish with fried parsley. 

If liked, a smail proportion of 
cooked veal forcemeat may be mixed 
with the above. Or some forcemeat 
balls can be cooked, and put about 
the dish with the croquettes. 


Canapés & la Shorncliffe.— 
Required: a dozen croaitons, cut with 
a two and a quarter inch cutter with 
& crimped edge. When fried, glaze 
the edges half an inch round, and 
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sprinkle with chopped parsley. Make 
amince by passing half a pound of 
any sort of cooked game through a 
sieve, add two or three ounces of paté 
de foie gras, also sieved, a tablespoon- 
ful of sherry, in which a morsel of 
glaze has been dissolved, the same 
measure of truffle essence, and brown 
sauce, No. 2. Make this hot in a bain- 
marie, and put a little heap on tach 
croton. Cut some small slices of the 
foie gras, free from fat; heat them 
as above, and put one on cach canapé. 
Sprinkle a few fried crumbs over, 
and serve hot. Cost, indcfinite, 


Chicken Creams, a la Gra- 
hame.—Kequired : six ounces of raw 
chicken, two ounces of boiled ham, 
four ounces of Panapa, four eggs, half 
a glass of sherry, half a gill of Brown 
Savce, and a quarter ounce of glaze. 

Pound and sieve the ham = and 
chicken; pound the panada, add the 
yolks of the eggs, mix altogether, and 
pound aguin. Dissolve the glaze in 
the sauce, add the wine, and whip the 
whites of the eggs (two only) toa froth. 
Blend all lightly, and season with salt 
and pepper, and a little grated lemon 
peel and nutmeg. Butter some little 
fancy moulds, “leaf,” ‘shell,’ Ce. ; 
fill them, and cook like QUENELLEs. 
They will take from twenty to thirty 
minutes. Turn out and dish them on 
a shallow ring croustade, with a 
spinach or any other preen purée in the 
centre, The creams are to rest on 
the purée, the bottoms only on the 
croustade. A gravy, made from the 
bones, and thickened, should be poured 
round. Cost, about 2s. 6d. 


Chicken Creams, ala Victor. 
—Use thick supréme, or other rich 
sauce, in place of the wine, glaze, and 
brown sauce in the above recipe, Cook 
in the same way, and coat the creams 
with thick supréme sauce ;_ sprinkle 
them with a little chopped parsley, 
and sieved egg yolk, and serve a purce 
of any seasonable vegetable in the 
centre. If a white one, mask it with 
supréme sauce, coloured a pale green, 
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Ifa green purée, the same sauce left 
white should be used. Cost, as above. 


Chicken in Vermicelli.—ke- 
quired : milk, eggs, vermicelli, chicken, 
and garnish as under. Cost, 2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Mix half a pint of milk with an 
ounce and a half of vermicelli; let it 
stand for an hour or two, then add 
to it a little cayenne, chopped onion, 
first scalded, and a pinch of mace; 
put in a clean pan, and stir to the 
boil, then cook for a quarter of an 
hour; take it from the fire, add salt, 
and when cool beat in two eggs, first 
whisking them a little. Then beat in 
half a gill of cream. June a plain 
border mould with strips of cooked 
ham and tongue, free from fat, put 
in the vermicelli, cover and steam for 
half an hour. Turn out, and put in 

the centre any nice mince of chicken, 
(See GAME AND Povitry.) Outside the 
mould, place a few crotitons with a 
little good sauce, as maitre d’hotel, 
velouté, béchamcl, &c. 

In steaming the mould, place a thick 
paper at the bottom of the stewpan ; 
or cook in a potato steamer, Ictting 
the water simmer only, but in this 
case it is well to place a fold of paper 
in the steamcr, as the mould requires 
steady cooking. 

If the vermicelli is put in the mould 
alternately with Cuicken QUENELLE 
mixture, a nicer dish will be the result. 
In putting the vermicelli in, a spoon 
must be wetted, and used for smovth- 
ing it. Any white meat can take the 
place of chicken. 


Chicken Quenelles.— Sve Vrat. 
QUENELLES, and use chicken in place 
of veal. 


Corbeilles a la Talbot.—IKc- 
quired: a sheep’s kidney, a swect- 
bread, some sauce, BkcHaMEL or Ricn 
Metrep Burren, garnish, &c.,as below. 
(See CorsetnLes A LA TovuLovseE.) 
Prepare the moulds as therein di- 
rected; after baking, fill with a 
ragout made by mincing the cooked 
kidney and swectbread, and adding 
it to the sauce, just enough to make 
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a creamy mixture; it must be deli- 
cately scasoned with salt, pepper, and 
a squeeze of lemon juice. Have ready 
a couple of hard-boiled cggs, pass 
the yolks through a sicve, and chop 
some parsley. Fill the baskets with 
the mince, and sprinkle with the eggs 
and parsley. Instcad of the swect- 
bread, the’ brain of a calf, famb, or 
sheep, may be used: after blanching, 
it may be cooked in any way to 
preserve its colour. A very small 
proportion of cooked calf’s head can 
also be mixed in, and any rich white 
sauce will answer. Cost, 28. to 2s. 6d. 


Corbeilles a la Toulouse.— 
Required, for these, some pastry made 
as for a Savoury Fieve (see Pastry) 
and some Racott A LA ToULOUseE ; see 
recipe. Cost, 6d. each, or more. 

Line some basket moulds with the 
paste, trim neatly round the edges, 
and then line with buttered papers 
tilled with rice; bake until done, 
take out the rice and papers, and put 
back in the oven for a minute, then 
fill them with the ragotit, and sprinkle 
the surface with a little chopped 
truffle and lobster coral. The handles* 
of the baskets may be made of strips 
of the paste; it shonld be bent be- 
fore baking to the required shape, 
and a weight, or anything sufficiently 
heavy, must be placed between the 
pieces to keep them from spreading, 
as they cannot be bent after baking. 
If no basket moulds are at hand 





Fic, 62.—Derr, Fuurep Parry Pan, 


some deep, fluted patty pans, round or 
oval, may be substituted, but they must 
have wide tops and small bottoms. 
The handles look prettier if the strips 
of paste are cut with a wheel to give 
them a crimped appearance. 








* See Pastry Baskets in Daatry. 
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The illustration (Fig. 62) shows 
the kind of patty pans referred to; 
they may be had in tin or copper, and 
are useful for many purposes. The 
wheel paste cutter is illustrated under 
Pastry. 


Corbeilles, Superlative. (See 
the recipe ubove.)—DPass some cooked 
game. through a sicve after pounding 
it; add toa vill of it a tablespoonful of 
sherry, the same of Brown Savcr, a 
dessertspoonful of Fumer or (iamE, a 
chopped truffle and a mushroom, a half 
teaspoonful of swect herbs, a table- 
spoonful of whipped cream, and a little 
salt and pepper. Stir in the dain-marte 
until hot, then fill the corbcilles, and 
garnish the handles with a sprinkling 
of egg yolk, boiled hard and sieved. 
Tiny leaves of pastry can be baked, 
and used for decorating the tops aftor 
filling. Cost, variable. 

Creams, Pigeon, in Cases. 
—Mince the mext of some cooked 
birds, and mix it with any of the 
sauce or gravy that may be left, 
just enough to moisten it. Braised, 
stewed, or roasted birds can be used 
up in this way. ‘Then put some white 
farce in buttered china cases ; put in 
the mixture, and cover with more 
farce; cook as directed for QuAILs IN 
Cases, p. 221. Then take the cases up, 
and fimsh by masking with white of 
egg, &c., as therein directed. 

The white farce may be from veal or 
CHICKEN QUENELLE mixture; a table- 
spoonful of cream, and tho same of 
creamy béchamel being added to four 
ounces. A small proportion vf fvie 
gras, or liver forcemeat, is an Improve- 
ment; if any stuffing from the birds 
is at hand, this will not be needed. 

Other birds may be used in the 
same way. 

Creams, Veal, a la Dela- 
ville.—Required : some VEAL SavusaGE 
Meat, truffles, sauce, &c., as below. 

Kutter some little fancy moulds, 
and put tiny stars of truffle about 
them, with strips of cooked tongue 
and ham; fill with the sausage meat, 
adding to half a pound a tablespoonful 


+ and crumbs. 
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each of grated Parmesan cheese, and 
cream, and a dust of cayenne. Poach 
these just like quenelles; time ac- 
cording to size. Have ready a 
mixture of cucumber, carrots and 
turnips, all cut into rounds or olives 
(if the former, they should be the size 
of a nut), and nicely cooked. (See 
DressEp VEGETABLES.) Some arti- 
choke bottoms should be heated and 
put round a dish, on each of which 
one of the little creams should be 
placed, with the mixed vegetables in 
the centre. Make some Cream Sauce, 
using any white stock for the basis; 
flavour with Parmesan, and Ict it stand 
for «a few minutes, then pour some 
round the base, and some in the middle 
of the vegetables. The sauce for the 
base should be coloured pink or pale 
green. Cost, about 6d. each. 


Croquettes a la Reine.— 
Required: three ounces of cooked 
chicken (breast), three ounces of boiled 
swoetbread, two ounces of ham, half 
a dozen button mushrooms, an ounce 
each of fine flour and butter, half a 
gill of good white stock, half a gill of 
cream, salf, pepper, cayenne, and a 
little lemon juice, bread-crumbs, and 
an cgg. Cost, about 2s, 

Remove the skin from the chicken, 
and any fat from the ham ; mince very 
finely ; cut the sweetbread in the same 
way. Then mix together, and boil 
thoroughly, the flour, butter, cream, 
and stock ; peel the mushrooms, rinso 
them in lemon juice, and chop them 
small ; add them, with the meat, to the 
panada, and spread on a buttered dish. 
When cool, mould them into small 
balls, the size of walnuts, but perfectly 
round; egg and crumb them, and f 
a pale brown. Garnish with fried 
parsley. If sauce is served it should 
be rich, Supreme or Savce Jaung, for 
instance. 

These are better if prepared an 
hour or two before frying, as they 
become firmer. To ensure firmness, 
some advise a second coating of egg 
This is not desirable 


' when the articles are very small and 
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delicate, as the coating is then apt to 
-be too firm. In frying them, take 
‘care not. to lift them out and expose 
“them to the air before they are likely 
to be donc, or they may burst. Let 
‘them drain on kitchen paper while 
the parsley is fried, and serve as hot 
as possible. 


Croguettes au Financiére. 
—Mince very finely the livers of two 
fowls, a swectbread, six small mush- 
rooms, and two truffles. Add a 
shalot, scalded. Season rather highly 
with pepper and salt. Put one ounce 
of butter into a stewpan, Ict it melt, 
then mix with it very smoothly 
and slowly a tablespoonful of flour. 
When it is lightly browned, add the 
mince, and a little truffle essence, and 
simmer for ten minutes, stirring all the 
time. Adda glass of hght wine to the 
mixture, and simmer it gently for a 
few minutes longer. When it is cold 
and stiff, mould it into small balls, and 
fry these in the usual way. The 
sweetbread should be parboiled before 
using it. Cost, about 2s. 6d. 

Another way.—If no sweetbread is 
obtainable, use the brain of a sheep or 
calf, boiled, and left to cool; and calf's 
liver, instead of fowl’s can be used; 
but it must be very finely minced, or 
pounded and sieved. 

Another way.—Mince four or five 
small oysters, and stir in the mixture 
made uss above; reduce the oyster 
liquor, and add some of it instead of 
half the wine. Or reserve all the 
liquor, and mix it with béchamel, then 


serve it with the croquettes. Garnish 
with fried parsley. 
Croustades, Grouse, a la 


Danvers.-- Required : some paste as 
below, grouse, ham, tonguc, truffles, 
stuck, &c. Cost, about 6d. each. 

Line small moulds, one for each 
person, with the short paste given 
for Frievrs Savoury. Bake as 
directed, until crisp. Mince some 
couked ham and tongue, an ounce and 
a half of each, a tablespoonful of 
truffle, and gix ounces of roasted 
grouse; pass through a mincer if 
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possible. Put half a pint of stock 
(No. 5) on to boil with half an ounce 
of glaze, half a glass of sherry, salt 
and pepper, and a little roux; simmer 
until thick, then add the meat, &c. 
The mixture should just drop from the 
spoon. Let it heat through, then fill 
the cases; sprinkle fried crumbs over 
the surface, and put a star-shaped slice 
of truffle in the centre. Any game, 
with suitable scasoning, may be uscd 
in the same way. For the moulds, sce 
recipes in Pastry. 


Croustades, Mutton, a la 
Danvers. (See the recipe for 
Crovstapes, Grouse, A LA DANVERS.) 
—Prepare the cascs in the same way, 
and fill up with the following mince : 
Put half a pint of brown stock (No. 5), 
in a saucepan, with half a glass of 
claret, a teaspoonful of extract of 
meat, half an ounce of glaze, and a 
tablespoonful of tomato purée; boil 
until reduced a fourth, add salt and 
pepper, a grate of nutmeg, and a tea- 
spoonful of red currant jelly. Adda 
little brown roux, and boil up. Put in 
the meat, about a gill; it must be from 
under-done mutton, and finely minced, 
Cover, and let it remain for half an 
hour, below boiling point. Then use 
as directed, and garnish with tiny croq- 
tons, covered with Tomato BuTTer; 
putting one in the centre, and smaller 
ones round the edge of cach croustade. 
Dish on a hot dish covered with a lace 
paper or servictte. Cost, dd. or 4d. cach. 

In removing the croustades from 
the tins, be careful to avoid breaking 
the bottoms, as the crust is crisp, and 
should be thin; should this happen, 
brush the inside with glaze, and put 
in the oven a minute before putting 
in the mince, otherwise it would run 
through, and spoil the appearance of 
the dish. 


Cutlets with Cherries. — 
Prepare nice cutlets of lamb = or 
mutton, by grilling or broiling them 
plainly, then dish them round a Pure 
OF GREEN Hanicots or other vegetables, 
but they must be green, and a good 
colour. Make 4 say-e (for fx or 
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eight cutlots) by boiling half a pint of 
claret down to a gill and a half; put 
in two or three tablespoonfuls of 
brown stock, and the same of glacé 
cherries, halved, and a teaspvonful 
of glaze; simmer again for ten 
minutes, then pour round the base 
of the cutlets: put white frills on 
them. *Have some cherries whole, 
cooked in the claret; put a ring of 
these round the edge of the vegetable 
purée, and a little hcap in the centre. 
Send brown sauce to table, with a 
tablespoonful of claret and the same 
of chopped cherries mixed in it. Cost, 
about Yd. each, inclusive. 


Cutlets with Damsons. (ce 
CUTLETS WITH CHERRIES.) — Substi- 
tute Picken Damsons for the glacé 
cherries ; they should be drained from 
the liquid, dried, and the stones re- 
moved. Then proceed as therein 
directed. Cost, as above. 


Cutlets with Peas and 
Cream.—Take as many cutlets as 
are needed, from the loin or neck of 
mutton or lamb (veal may be used 
also), and dip them into warm 
butter, then into beaten egg and 
crumbs ; fry them, or santé, a very 
pale brown. Dish them on a potato 
border, and put pink frills on them. 
Ornament the centre of each with 
GREEN Pea Punts, from a bag with a 
leaf pipe. Prepare the garnish by 
frying some small triangular crotitons, 
coat them with thick tomato sauce, and 
stick them up round the base of the 
border, Put a high croustade in the 
centre, and cover it with more peas 
purée from a large leaf tube. A hittle 
good gravy should be poured round 


the cutlets. Cost, about 9d. cach. 


Darioles, Chicken. — Butter 
some hexagon dariole moulds (see 
Fig. 63), and put a star-shaped 


slice of tongue at the bottom ; round 
this, put some sieved egg-volk. Orna- 
ment the sides; one with chopped 
parsley, one with shredded ham, the 
next with egy yolk, the fourth with 
little sprigs of tarragon and chervil, 


the fifth and sixth with ham and egg 
yolk, like sections two and three., 
Fill up with a chicken mince, cover 
with buttered paper, and steam in a 
pan of boiling water for thirty to forty 
minutes. The water must simmer 
only, and should not reach more than 
half way up the moulds. Puta thick 
fold of paper at the bottom before 
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setting the dariolesin. Turn out, and 
serve any rich white sauce round 
them, or put them in a circle round 
a dish, and fill up with sparghetti or 
macaroni, garnished like the moulds. 

The mince is made by taking somo 
chicken quenelle mixture, and adding 
to every four ounces a teaspoonful of 
white mushroom purée. 


Duck, Filleted.—Take the meat 
from the breasts of a couple of ducks, 
roasted, cut it into nice fillets, and lay 
them in a stewpan, with a glass of 
port and a little game gravy (see 
Gravies) ; add a bit of glaze, and season 


highly. Cover, and leave for ten 
minutes. Put a mound of green peas 


on a hot dish in the centre of a Kina 
Crovstape. Dish the fillets onthe bread, 
and pour the sauce over. Then put 
slices of tomatoes and olives (first 
cooked whole in stock) between, by 
way of garnish. Cost, variable. 


Duck, Filleted, in Olive 
Sauce.—Trepare the fillets as above; 
heat them in Onive Satcer, and dish 
them on macaroni, made by boiling 
macaroni in stock No. 4, until done, 
then forming it in a ring. The sauce 
should be thick, so as to mask the 
fillets, Puta Green Haricor Purés 


* Fhis isa very useful mould for many pur. 
poses ; it turns out well, and affords plenty 
of scope for garnish, 
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in the centre, and garnish with French 
plums stewed in claret, and Braisep 
OLIves ; pour some more sauce round 
the border: this may be rather 
thinner. Cost, variable. 


Duck, Filleted, in Potsdam 
or Schiller Sauce is obtained by 
using either sauce for the duck, in 
place of the above. 


Ducklings a la Wellsdene.— 
Prepare the birds as for roasting; 
wash and dry the insides, then season 
with salt and pepper. Stuff them 
with a good Vrar, Forcemeart, with a 
tablespoonful of tomato pulp added to 
the quantity required for each duck- 
ling. When half roasted, put them 
in a baking tin with more tomato 
pulp, and finish the cooking, basting 
well from time to time with the 
tomato. When done, flour them, and 
let them brown; mix a little gravy 
or brown stock with the contents of 
the baking tin; scrape well to re- 
move any encrustation from the 
bottom, then boil it up. Pour some 
on the dish, and send the rest to 
table ina tureen. Before dishing the 
ducklings, joint them, and use the 
best parts only for the dish. They 
should be placed high, and only 
enough gravy to coat them poured 
over. A macédoine of vegetables, or 
preen peas only, may be used round 
the dish. Cost, about 4s, 6d. each, 


Financiére Ragotit is a de- 
licious mixture. It is sold in bottles, 
the ingredients being preserved in a 
clear jelly ; nothing more is wanted but 
good brown sauce. The bottle is sct in 
the bain-marie until the contents are hot, 
then the sauce is added, or the ragout 
is served separately and the sauce sent 
to table in addition. Cocks’ combs 
and kernels, truffles, button mushrooms 
and scallops of sweetbread are the 


main ingredients of the ragoit, 
which costs from 4s. to 8s, por 
bottle; and although expensive, it 


would cost as much to prepare the 
ingredients at home, separately ; and it 
1s questionable if the result would be 
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so satisfactory in many instances, 
though very often, for economy’s sake, 
it is a good plan to add more sweet- 
bread, small quenelles of white meat, 
or brains cooked and cut up, to make 
the ragoit go further. Needless to 
remark, such a preparation is only 
suited to dishes of the most recherché 
kind. Ragoft ala Toulonse‘is made 
by mixing Financi¢re Ragodt with 
béchamel or supréme, instead of brown 
sauce. ‘The uses of these two ragotts 
are detailed in various recipes. 


Foie Gras with Financiére 
Ragott.—This is a rich entrée; a 
little gocs a long way. A tin of foie 
gras, of the size required, should be 
heated in the dain-marie, then wiped 
with a clean cloth, and some Brown 
Sauce, No. 2, poured over. A round 
croustade should be put underneath it. 
This should be an inch and a half 
thick, and a trifle larger than the foie 
gras. The Fixancrtre Racott should 
then be heated in some of the above 
sauce, and put on and round the foie 
gras, hatelet skewers being used for 
the top garnish. A potato border, 
glazed, may be used in place of the 
bread, if liked, and to make the ragott 
go farther, a few pieces of tongue may 
be stamped out and heated with it. 
These should be cut in the shape of 
cocks’ combs. 


Foie Gras with Esa fa 
Heat the foic gras as above, and cut 
the breast of «a cooked turkey into 
fillets; these should be heated in 
gravy or sauce which has been served 
with it; then cut the foie gras into 
slices of the same size, and dish the 
two alternately. After masking the foie 
gras with rich brown sauce, and the 
turkey with thick béchamel or supréme 
sauce, they may be put in a mng, or 
straight down the dish. Garnish with 
fancy-shaped crofitons, masked alter- 
nately with the two sauces: the white 
should be sprinkled with trufile, and 
the brown with sieved egg yolk and 
parsley. In between, put little heaps 
of button mushrooms, cooked and 
glazed, 
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Chicken can bo used instead of 
turkey. ‘This is an exceedingly nice 
entrée, very rich; a small dish will 
serve « good number of persons. 


Fowl a la Jubilaire. (Sec 
Rasgit A LA Lymcuurcu.)—Joint a 
fowl and cook it exactly as therein 
described; use the breast, legs, and 
wings for the dish. If liked, cook the 
fowl whole, and joint it after. Pile 
up the pieces, and mask with Sauce 
JUBILAIRE, Make a Purke or <As- 
PARAGUS, reserving the points; place 
this round the dish, and garnish 
it with ham and tongue, as in tho 
recipe referred to. Prepare some 
pea-shaped pieces of carrot, cook them 
until tender, and place little heaps 
alternately with the asparagus tips 
about the dish, or some turnips may be 
halved and scooped out, forming: cups : 
these can be filled after cooking with 
the above vegetables, and placed about 
the dish. Before filling, coat them 
with sauce. Cost, varies with adjuncts. 

Another way.—Bone the fowl, cover 
the inside with strips of ham and 
tongue, season, and = sprinkle with 
chopped parsley, roll up tightly, tic in 
a buttered cloth, and cook as above. 
Then slico it, mask with the sauce, 
and proceed as in the preceding recipe. 
This is a superior dish; it is more 
conveniont for serving, and there is 
no waste. The boncs should be boiled 
with the fowl, then cooked longer for 
stock as usual. <A very white-fieshed 
bird must be used for this. 


Game in Vermicelli. — Re- 
quired: a mould of vermicelli, a few 
(FAME QUENELLES, Some crofitons, brown 
and white sauces, foic gras, etc., as 
below. Cost, varies with the game. 

Make a mould as directed for 
CHICKEN IN VERMICELLI. Turn it out 
and fill the centre with a game purée— 
any cooked game may be used; it should 
be minced and mixed with brown 
sauce No, 2, until thick enough to only 
just drop from a spoon, Make some 
foie gras purée by rubbing foie gras 
through a sieve, and mixing with the 
Bame suuce used for the game; spread 
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the crofitons with it, and dot them 
about the top of the mince; on the 
border lay some quenclles, moulded 
(sce GAME). Then mix some chopped 
truffle with a little thick béchamcl, or 
other good white sauce, and pour 
round the base of the mould. Tut a 
spot of it on the top of the mince in 
the centre, and a similar spot in the 
middle of each crofiton. 


Hare, Mouldedand Steamed. 
—Required: half a pound of hare, 
raw, the same weight of bacon, half 
the weight of bread, soaked in stock, 
squcezed dry, and pounded with the 
yolks of three cggs; seasoning, gravy. 
and jelly, Cost, about 2s, to 2s.6d. 

Butter a plain mould (it should be 
shallow), pass the hare and half the 
bacon through a mincer, season well 
with salt, pepper, cayenne, lemon peel, 
parsley and thyme, a powdered bay- 
leaf, and some tomato purée, about a 
tablespoonful; add the bread and eggs, 
with the rest of the bacon cut in thin 
strips. Press this firmly in the mould, 
and twist a buttered paper over, Steam 
it from forty to fifty minutes, accord- 
ing to the depth of the mould, then turn 
out. Melt four ounces of red currant 
jelly, pour this over, after glazing the 
mould well, then pour round the base 
some brown sauce, with a tablespoonful 
of claret, the same of tomato pulp, and 
a seasoning of salt and pepper; to half 
apint. If preferred, tomato jelly can 
take the place of the currant. The 
sauce should be coloured a little with 
carmine. 

Small moulds may be used for this. 
They should be dished on croitons, or 
rich potato cakes, with a little cold 
fruit jelly on the top, and the sauce 
poured round the base. 


Kidney ala Vance.— Required : 
a calf’s kidney, half a pint of Brown 
Saucer, No. 2, a small tin of mushrooms, 
seasoning, green peas, garnish, &c., as 
under. Cost, about 2s. 6d., variable. 

Cut the tat from the kidney, slice 
it, after rinsing mm cold water with a 
few drops of lemon jnice, then dry, 
and cut the slices into dice. Melt an 
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ounce or two of butter in a sauté pan, 
cook the kidney for ten minutes, 
lightly, shaking the pan often, and 
taking care not to harden the meat. 
Then drain the butter from it, and add 
the brown sauce, with a teaspoonful 
each ofsherry and lemon juice; simmer 
for ten minutes, then stir in the mush- 
rooms, cut up, and heat the whole; 
season nicely, and pile up on a hot 
dish. Boil some green peas, or use 
tinned ones, place them round to form 
a border, and garnish with leaf-shaped 
croatons, brushed over with glaze, 
placing some on the top, and the rest 
round the peas, Some whole button 
mushrooms may be fried and glazed 
(sce Musnrooms), and used for garnish- 
ing in addition to the peas if liked, 
then some Musttroom Purge may be 
mixed with the kidney. 


Kidney a la Vera.—Prepare 
a calf’s kidney as described in’ the 
preceding recipe, but instead of 
brown sauce and mushrooms, use 
white sauce and cooked macaroni cut 
into hilf-inch lengths. Pour on a hot 
dish, and sprinkle grated Parmesan 
cheese over, then place some crofitons 
round, brush them with butter, and 
sprinkle with cheese. Brown with a 
sulaminder, and put heaps of cooked 
macaroni, mixed with a little warm 
cream, between the croaitons. Then 
cut some cooked ham into _ strips, 
and glaze them —after warming them 
in stock—and place them about the 
micaroni. 


Kidney in Potato Cases.—Re- 
quired: a calf’s kidney, a small slice 
of liver, two or three ounces of bacon, a 
smtll onion and a mushroom, season- 
ing, sauce, and putatocs; garnish as 
below. Cost, about 28. to 2s. 6d. 

Prepare the potatoes as for a “ bor- 
dor;"* line some china cases at the 
bottom and sides. Cut the bacon up 
und fry it lightly; remove, and fry the 
kilney, liver, onion, and mushroom in 
the same fat; then drain, add a gill of 
Brows Sauce (or tomato) and a ten- 


spoonful of sherry, simmer, and rub | 
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bacon and fill the cases. Put some 
Potato Purte in a bag with a rose 
pipe; cover the tops, and brown in 
« quick oven. Dish up on a lace 
paper; sprinkle some with choppod 
parsley, some with grated ham and 
coralline pepper, and the remainder 
with truffles, or pickled walnuts, heated, 
drained, and cut finely. Put tho mix- 
ture in deep, china scallop shells if 
more convenient, and serve as KIDNEY, 
ScALLOPED, 

If preferred, mince the kidney, 
&c., by putting it through a 
mincer instead of sieving it: this 
should be done before cooking. In 
lining the cases, moisten the palette 
knife now and then; the coating of 
potato ut the side should be thinner 
than at the bottoms of the cases. 


Kromeskies a la Beaufort.— 
Required : four ounces cach of cooked 
fowl], ham, and tongue; some Tomato 
Berrex, two eggs, seasoning, as below; 
frying batter and ham tu form the 
kromeskies, (See next recipe for 
making them.) Cost, about 2s. 

Mince the meat, season with salt 
and pepper, a pinch of grated nutmeg 
and lemon peel; add the egps, boiled 
hard, and cut in dice, and enough 
tumato butter to make the mass soft 
cnough to just drop from a spoon; it 
should be edded gradually until the 
right consistency is obtained. In 
forming the kromeskics care must be 
taken not to put in too much “ filling,” 
and it must be kept well from tho 
edges of the slices of ham (these must 
be very thin, and cut from boiled 
ham); great care is always necessary 
when the filling is of a soft nature, 
but the result, when cooked, repays 
for the little extra trouble. Sprinkle 
a dash of coralline pepper over when 
fried, and garnish with fried parsley. 


Kromeskies a la Carshalton. 
— Required: two ounces cach of cooked 
game, tongue, and rabbit; a pinch of 
mushroom powder, a teaspoonful of 
Chopped parsley, a morsel of thyme, 
fresh if possible, chopped: if dried 


through 4 coarse wire sieve; add thy i thyme, ryb it through a fine sieve; 
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galt, cayenne, and black pepper to 
tuste, a morscl of shalot chopped 
small, and half a gill of Brown Sauce. 
Bacon and batter as below are also 
required. Cost, about 1s. 2d. to 1s, 6d. 

First, put the brown sauce in a small 
pan with the shalot and parsley; 
stir over the fire for a minute, then 
remove the pan, and put in all the 
meat cut in very small squares, but 
not chopped ; stir ina bit of glaze the 
size of an olive, mix well, add the 
seasoning, and set by to coul. Prepare 
the batter by the recipe for Ricu 
Frying Batter, and cut some thin 
slices of bacon about two inches wide, 
and two and a half inches long. Put 
a little mince on the bacon, roll up 
cork shape, close the ends, and dip 
each into the batter; see that it coats 
the bacon in every part, then drop 
them into plenty of hot fat, and fry a 
light brown, but quite crisp. Dish on 
a lace paper laid on a hot dish, and 
garnish with fried parsley and shced 
lemon, ‘Lhe bacon must be as thin as 
possible, and after the shees are cut 
they should be flattencd out with a 
knife, then trimmed evenly to the size 
required, 


Kromeskies a la Fortescue. 
— Required : two ounces each of cooked 
sweetbread, chicken, and tongue; a 
tablespoonful of rich sauce, BéecHAMEL 
or Supreme; the same measure of 
cooked button mushrooms, seasoning, 
frving batter and bacon, and an egg. 

Cat the sweetbread into dice, and 
the chicken and tongue into small 
strips; chop the mushrooms, and mix 
the whole with the sauce over the fire, 
then remove the pan, and add the 
seasoning, and when cooled a little, 
the volk of the egg, Mix thoroughly, 
and put by to get cold. Finish off as 
directed for Kromeskies A LA Can. 
SHALTON, Cost, about Is. Gdo to Is. 9d, 


Kromeskies of Game.— Take 
any game which has been roasted or 
braised; cut it up, and pass it through 
a sieve; to halt a pound, put an ounce 
of minced ham or bacon, cooked, a 
minced truffle, and a dessertspoonful 
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of port; add a hard-boiled egg in dice, 
and season rather highly. Heat half 
a gill of Brown Satce, or any similar 
thick sauce which may have been 
served with the game; mix with it the 
meat, &c., then put aside until cold, 
and finish off as directed for Kromes. 
Kies A LA CanrsHaLton. If more 
convenient, gravy can be used instead 
of sauce, but it must be thickened 
with roux and a bit of glaze. 


Lamb Cutlets ala Westma- 
cotte.— liequired: five cutlets, a 
sheep’s kidney, a small onion, a little 
flour and butter, half a pint of stock 
from mutton bones, a small cucumber, 
half a dozen olives, salt and pepper, a 
few capers, and a little vinegar and 
wine. Cost, about 3s. 6d. to 4s. 

Trim the cuticts and brown them in 
the butter; cut up the onion, add it, 
and sprinkle with flour. brown it also. 
When the meat is a delicate yellow 
put it in another pan with the onion, 
add the stock, and the olives, scalded, 
also the capers, Chopped: then cut the 
cucumber upsimall, put itin, and simmer 
for twenty to thirty minuies: season 
nicely. Then pass the cucumber and 
stock through a sicve, and boil it up 
with a little glaze. Dish the cutlets 
round «a bed of any vegetable pre- 
ferred; pour the sauce round, and use 
the olives as garnish, together with 
some more whole capers, and the 
kidney. The latter should be cut in 
dice, and be lightly cooked in butter 
for a minute or two, then finished off 
in a tablespoonful of sherry; a couple 
of minutes’ simmering is sufficient for 
it. The onion should be removed before 
the sauce is sieved. 


Lamb Cutlets in Cream 
Sauce.— Required: seven cutlets, a 
tin of mushrooms, some potatoes, wine, 
&e. Cost, about 4s., or more. 

Trim the cutlets neatly, put them 
in vn sauté pan in hot butter or oil, 
and brown them on both sides; then 
drain, wipe out the pan, and put in 
the liquid from the mushrooms, half a 
glass of light wine, a morsel of shalot, 
and a few white peppercorns ; simmer, 
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with frequent shaking for -forty 
minutes, then brush over with glaze, 
and dish in a ring round Potato 
Ourves, The latter should be brushed 
over with warm butter, and sprinkled 
with chopped parsley. Heat the mush- 
rooms in Cream Satce; add the liquor 
from the pan, first reducing it, then 
pour the whole round the cutlets. 


Lamb Darioles with Peas.— 
Required: a pound of lamb, any lean 
part, four eggs, some peas, sauce, &c., 
as below. Cost, about 2s. to 2s. 6d, 

Lay the raw meat on a board, and 
scrape it; put the pulp thus obtained 
in a basin, season to taste, add the 
eggs, beaten and strained, and a gill of 
Brown Savcr. Fill some moulds, as 
illustrated, garnish the tops first with 
some cooked carrot and tongue in thin 
strips, and covk them in a_ potato 
steamer for about half an hour. Dre- 
pare the peas by boiling nicely, put 
them in the middle of the dish, with 
the darioles round, and pour a little 
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Savce DE Mentue round the base, 
These little moulds require very 
thorough buttering to ensure the con- 
tents turning out well. The copper 
ones, tin-lined, are the best, as the 
cooking is more even, besides lasting 
much longer, 


Lamb Darioles with Tur- 
nips.—DPreparc the darioles as di- 
rected above, but substitute Wuite 
Sacce for brown. Puta nice Punks of 
Tuxnivs in the centre of the dish, and 
pour white sauce over the darioles. 
To this and the preceding, another 
egg and an ounce of panada should be 
added if the full time cannot be given 
for the cooking; by thickening the 
mixture, less time is required, 
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Lamb and Eggs, ala Maitre 
d@’Hétel.—Required: a pound of 
lamb, a pint of Mairre p'Héren Saucer, 
three eggs, some small tomatoes, crod- 
tons and seasoning, carrots and tur- 
nips. Cost, about 2s. to 2s, 6d. 

Jut the lamb, which must be lean, 
in squares as if for curry; fry them 
a little in a sauté pan, then deain, and 
pour over them a little warm stock, 
from mutton bones, to cover; bring 
gently to the boil, and cook until 
done; a few peppercorns and a small 
bunch of herbs should be put with the 
meat. Boil the eggs hard, quarter 
them; slice, and broil or grill the 
tomatoes; boil the carrots and turnips 
with the lamb, and slice them also, 
or cut them in any nice shapes. 
Then put the meat in the sauce and 
heat it; pour it in the middle of a 
dish, and form a border with the 
sliced vegetables, alternating them. 
Put the eggs on the crotitons, which 
should be oval, and place them round 
the dish, leaving onc for the top. 

Notr.—The stock in which the 
meat is cooked, should be reduced to a 
few spoonfuls, and skimmed, and added 
to the maitre d‘hétel sauce. 


Larks in Cases.—Jut some 
SALMr SacceE made thick, mto small 
china cases; cnt up the remains of 
boned larks which have been roasted 
for dinner, add an equal amount of 
Liver Forcemeat, and fill up the cases 
within an inch of the top. ‘Then puta 
little more sauce over, dredge some 
fried crumbs over, and heat in a tin 
of hot water, on the hot plate or in 
the oven, Garnish the dish with 
watercress salad and put « sprig of 
cress on the top of each case, 


Larks, Salmi of.-— lvast or bake 
as many larks as may be required: 
they may be boned and stuffed, or 
cooked plainly. When done, put them 
while hot in enough Satmr Sauce to 
cover them, then Jet them heat through; 
pile them ina dish, and garnish with 
crotitons, put on with small skewers, 
Put some Poraro Cures or Rresons 
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round the larks, with a few Braisep | tablespoonful of Madeira. Till the 


Ourves, if obtainable, 


Pheasant Cutlets a la Ross- 
vear.—Requred : the breasts from 
two pheasants, farce as below, foic 
gras, stock, wine, &c. Cost, variable. 

Tuke the breasts neatly from the 
birds, cvg them in thin slices, then 
remove the meat from any other part 
of one of the birds, and pound it with 
half an ounce of butter; half a pound 
of meat will be required; add to it 
some fvie gras, three or four ounces, 
and pound the yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg with the yolk of one raw egg. 
Blend the mixture, and put a small 
quantity over a slice of pheasant, then 
lay on another slice; proceed thus, 
alternately, until all are used up. 
Wrap this up in a sheet of buttered 
paper, and braise in stock No. 5, until 
nearly done, Then remove the paper, 
and glaze the meat ; finish the cooking 
in the oven, then cut into. slices. 
Have some crotitons ready, the shape 
of the slices, but a little larger; put a 
cutlet on cach, and place a little square 
of foie gras heated in the dain-marie 
in the centre. Dish ex couronne on a 
border of game farce, and garnish with 
button mushrooms, cooked and glazed. 
Fill up the centre of the border with 
braised celery or any vegetable pro- 


ferred. Dour a thin brown sauce, 
flavoured with sherry, round the 
border. For the border, see Gar- 
NISHES, 


Pheasant Cutlets with Po- 
tato Purée.—Butter some small 
cutlet moulds, and garnish with small 
fancy shapes of truffle, and the whites 
of hard-boiled eggs: these may be in 
rings, stars, little diamonds, &. Tut 
half a pound of minced raw pheasant 
ina mortar, with an ounce of butter, 
and pound it; rub through a sieve, 
and pound again with two cunces of 
panada, a couple of chopped button 
mushrooms, salt and popper to taste, 
and a pinch of mushroom powder. 
Then add the yolks and whites of 
two egys, beaten and strained, and 
half an ounce of gluzo, dissolved in a 


moulds with this mixture; it must be 
pressed in firmly, and smoothed on 
the top. Poach them like quenelles, 
for half an hour, or until firm; then 
turn them out ona cloth. Dish them 
upright round a high croustade, and 
pour gravy or brown sauce round the 
base. Cover the croustade with a purée 
of potatoes. For this, birds which are 
too old for roasting will do; in such 
a case, use the breast and best of the 
meat; the rest will do for soup. Game 
of any sort can be similarly used. 


Quails a la Rossvear.—ke- 
quired : four birds, forcemeat as below, 
gravy, &c. Cost, about ds., or more. 

The qnails must be boned, then laid 
flat on a bourd, and sprinkled with 
chopped truffle ; a small piece of Liver 
ForceMEAT FOR GAME should then be 
laid on each, and the birds rolled up 
evenly, and tied cach in a thin cloth. 
Make a stock of the bones, with herbs 
to flavour, and strain off; this should be 
done carly, then put the birds side by 
side ina stewpan, with the stock to half 
cover them, and simmer gently until 
nearly done, then take them up and 
leave until cool. Cut them through 
lengthwise, then smooth the flat side, 
and sprinkle with browned crumbs, 
first cgying the entire surface ; finish 
the couking im a buttered tin in the 
oven, basting with a little of the stock 
they were coukedin, Prepare a sauce 
by thickening the stock with brown 
roux, and adding a glass of Madeira, 
und some truffle essence; it should be 
as thick as good cream. When the 

birds are done, dish them on a border 
of potato or rice, with a high croustade 
in the middle for them to rest against, 
and on the top put a purce of vege- 
tables; green haricots are suitable ; 
then pour the sauce round the base. 
In using the vegetable purée tho 
croustade must be quite hidden : this is 
best done by means of a bag and pipe 
a leaf pipe has a good effect. 


Quails in Cases.—Bone and 
divide some quatils; lay each half in an 
oval china case, with a little Brown 
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Sauce (No. 2) at the bottom. Spread 
the halves of quail with a small quan- 
tity of Musuroom Puré&z, or Force- 
MEAT, and pour a teaspoonful of sherry 
over each; cover with a paper buttered 
en the outside, set the cases in a tin, 
with boiling water three-fourths up, and 
cook for fifteen minutes in a moderate 
oven. Then whip the whites of two 
eggs to a froth, with a pinch of salt 
and cayenne pepper; put a little from 
a bag with a rose pipe on each case, 
and put back in the oven (out of the 
tin of water) for six to eight minutes 
more. The tops should be firm and 
nicely coloured, and before baking a 
sprinkling of fried crumbs will improve 
them, or hot browned crumbs can be 
put on after they are done. Garnish 
with watercress salad, or small cress with 
lettuce shredded and plainly dressed. 


Quenelles a la Chasser- 
esse.—Required : three ounces each 
of cooked game and becf sausage 
meat; an ounce of butter, the yolk of 
a hard-boiled egg, also that of a raw 
egg, a little seasoning of mixed spice 
and powdered herbs, salt and pepper, 
a teaspoonful of port or clarct, and a 
morsel of red currant Jelly. 

Mince the game, pound it with the 
butter, sieve if, and add the beaten 
egg and sausage meat, with the rest 
of the ingredients ; pound again, then 
flour the fingers, before shaping the 
mass into little balls the size of a 
nut. Dip them into a little white of 
egg beaten up, and drop them into 
boiling stock, then simmer them for 
ten minutes, and serve them in PoracE 
A LA CHASSERESSE. 

These may also be served as an 
entrée, in which case garnish some 
quenclle moulds with strips of truffle, 
and little fancy shapes of cooked 
tongue, the red part only; fill them 
with the mixture, and poach as di- 
rected for QUENELLES oF GAME, [TRuF- 
FLED. Prepare a Macanonr or Rice 
Bonrper; dish the quenelles on_ it, 
glaze them, and fill the centre of 
the border with any nice purée of 
vegetables, mushrooms, tomatoes, &c., 
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for which recipes will be found under 
Dressed VEGETABLES. 


Quenelles, Beef.—Make in the 
sume way as game quenelles, using beet 
instead of game. 


uenelles of Game, Truf- 
fled. (See Gamr QUENELLES.) — Pre- 
pare the mixture, and add*to half a 
pound, a small truffle, chopped ; a tea- 
spoonful of sherry, with a morsel of 
glaze dissolved in it; a pinch of fincly 
chopped shalot, and a dust of cay- 
enne. 

Prepare some quenelle moulds by 
buttering them, and garnishing with 
strips of truffle, and a pinch of 
chopped parsley. Fill) them, and 
pouch in game stock for twenty 
minutes, then turn out and drain, and 
use as an entrée or for garnishing 
purposes. 


Quenelles of Hare.— Make us 
other game quenelles, but add to four 
ounces of the meat, some aromatic or 
herbaceous mixture (given In SEASON- 
INGS), aS much as will half cover a 
sixpence; putin the same quantity of 
mushroom powder, and season with 
essence of mace or nutmeg. Instead 
of mushroom powder, a few drops of 
mushroom ketchup can be used, then 
rather more panada must be used, 
or the liquid will thin the mixture. 


Quenelles of Rabbit. (‘re 
VEAL QUENELLES.)—Substitute rabbit 
for veal, then proceed in same way. 


Rabbit a la Juliette.—lir- 
quired: a young rabbit, six ounces of 
cooked ham, three eggs, a gill of 
thick béchamel, a pint of Savce A LA 
JULIETTE, some Rich VEAL Force- 
MEAT, und seasoning. Cost, 3s., ormore. 

Bone the rabbit, and use the best 
parts only, the rest can go Into the 
stock-pot. Duss it through a mincing 
machine with part of the ham, add the 
yolks of the eggs and the béchamel, 
and mix well. Butter a plain border 
mould, put some ham cut in strips at tho 
bottom, and over that a layer of force- 
meat. Fill up with the rabbit mixture 
after adding the whites of the eggs 
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whipped stiffly. Cover with a picce 
of buttered paper, and steam for an 
hour. First put a thick sheet of 
buttered paper at the bottom of the 
stewpan, and sce that the boiling 
water only reaches two-thirds up the 
mould. It must only simmer the 
whole time. When done, turn out, 
and fill the centre with a Macfpo1ne 
OF VEGETABLES, mixed with sauce. 
Pour the rest of the sauce round; 
good white sauce will do for mixing 
with the vegetables. 

Norre.—The ham for garnishing the 
mould must be quite free from fat. 


Rabbit a la Lymchurch.— 
Wash and joint a nice young rabbit; 
blanch it, then put it in a saucepan with 
the white part of a small onion, and the 
middle of a head of celery,a few white 
peppercorns, and a morsel of mace. 
Cover with white stock (see No. 9), 
bring to the boil (the stock should be 
warm when added) and skim; then 
cook until tender. Divide the legs, 
a them with the shoulders, and the 

ack cut into picces convenient for 
serving, on a hot dish, and cout them 
with Supréme Saucg, making the sur- 
face smooth. Have ready some rich 
CeLery Purf£e; mix this with a little 
hot cream, and put all round the dish, 
making a sort of border. Cut some 
ham and tongue in thin rounds; they 
must be cooked, and heated in some of 
the stock the rabbit was cooked in; 
place these alternately, overlapping, 
on the top of the celery, mask them 
with a little more sauce, and sprinkle 
them with sieved egg yolk, chopped 
parsley, and the liver of the rabbit, 
rubbed through a sieve, using the 
three alternately. Cost, 3s., or more. 

Notr.—All the inferior parts of the 
rabbit should be used, with the stock, 
for rabbit soup, or for a plain stew. 


Rabbit, Supréme of. (Sve the 
recipe for Kannit A LA Lywcutrcn.) 
— After cooking as there detailed, take 
the flesh from the legs, shoulders, and 
back, in thin, even slices; cut some 
tongue and lean ham into similar 
slices (the two equal to hulf the 
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rabbit); heat the whole in enough 
thick Surxémg or BécHuamenL Sauce 
to coat them well, then turn on a hot 
dish, and garnish as follows. Prepare 
some olive shapes of carrot, turnip, 
and cucumber; cook them carefully, 
and place them in little heaps, the 
three kinds together, about the dish, 
leaving a space between. Cook somo 
little slices of lean ham, coat them with 
Tomato Burrer, roll them up, and 
lay them between the vegetables, Rub 
the liver of the rabbit through a sieve 
(or use any other poultry liver), 
and sprinkle it over the top. Serve 
as hot as possible. Use some VEAL 
(QUENELLES in place of the ham, if pre- 
ferred. They should be moulded, and 
the moulds garnished with strips of 
ham, tongue, and truffle. 


Ragott a la Toulouse.— Se 


FinancréreE Racott. 


Sweetbread, Calf’s, a la 
Bordelaise.— Prepare the swceet- 
bread as directed under SwWEETRREADS, 
Made Dishes; cook in a sauté pan ina 
little butter and white wine ; a buttered 
paper should be laid on the top. 
After three-quarters of an hour, dur- 
ing which it must be often basted, 
take it up and plaze it; then let it 
brown before the fire. Serve with 
BorDELAIse Satce, and garnish with 
French plums in strips, olives, and 
lemon in slices. During the cooking, 
the pan may be set in a cool oven or 
on the range. Lemon juice and white 
stock can be used instead of wine. 


Sweetbreads a la Finan- 
ciére. (See recipe for SWEETHREADS 
A tA Hoveuton.)--Cook the sweet- 
breads as therein detailed: glaze and 
crisp them nicely, then dish them on a 
border of white farce. The ragoit must 
be heated in good sauce (see Financrkre 
Racotr), and placed about the dish 
just as described in the recipe abuve 
referred to, and served very hot. The 
sance for the ragofit should be thick 
and well flavoured, good sherry or 
Madeira being used for the purpose. 
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Brown stock, No. 16 or 17, should be 
used for making it. 


Sweetbreads a la Houghton. 
—Required : four sweetbreads, a mac- 
auroni border, cocks’ combs, trufliics, 
croustade, &c. Cost, varies with season. 

Blanch, parboil, and press the sweet- 
breads, lard them round the edge with 
bacon and truffles, and braise them on 
a bed of vegetables, with a little stock 
until tender. Butter a plain border 
mould, decorate it with the macaroni 
(see GARNISHES), and fill it with a 
white farce, veal or chicken, made as 
for quenelles, but coloured pink. The 
croustade should fit the centre of the 
border, but be made higher. When 
the sweetbreads are done, glaze the 
larded part, and crisp them by means 
of a salamander. In the centre of the 
swreetbreads put some thick supréme 
Bauce, and sprinkle it with chopped 
truffles and lobster coral. Dish these 
on the border, letting them lean against 
the croustade. Take an equal number 
of cocks’ combs, and slices of tongue 
and truffle, cut to the same shape; 
heat them and make a ring, using 
them alternately round the top of the 
border, and stick a whole truffle on the 
top, using an ornamental skewer to 
fasten it. Up between the swectbreads 
fasten some more of the same garnish 
used on the border. The tongue should 
be brushed over with thin glazc, and 
the cocks’ combs masked with sauce, 
hike the sweetbreads. Pour some thin 
supreme sauce round the base, and 
serve hot. 

Sweetbreads a la Verecroft. 
—Required : a couple of swectbreads, 
and a purée made as under. Chop a 
tablespoonful of button mushrooms, a 
fourth the measure of truffics, and a 
saltspoonful of parsley ; add a suspicion 
of shalot, and cook in an ounce of hot 
butter for a few minutes, stirring all 
the time; then take the pan from the 
fire, and mix in an equal bulk of 
pounded chicken, veal, or rabbit—the 
first is preferable. This must be 
cooked, and during the pounding it 
should bo moistened with white sauce 
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or thick cream. Set asido until cool, 
Braise the sweetbreads and put by, 
pressing them in the usual way. When 
cold, slice them and spread with the 
mixture; place them again in their 
original shape, and egg, crumb, and 
fry them. Dish them on a croustade, 
garnish with button mushrooms, cooked 
in stock and glazed, and sliced truffles, 
and send ITaLran or MADEIRA SAvce to 
table. If for an entrée, pour it round the 
swectbreads, Cost, varies with season. 


Sweetbread,with Asparagus 
and Quenelles.— After blanch- 
ing, let the swecetbread cool, then 
put it in veal stock, or that from 
rabbit or chicken bones, and give it 
an hour’s cooking with frequent 
basting. Then slice, and dish in a 
row, and mask with suprcme sauce. 
Make some VEAL QUENELLES and 
colour them pink ; they should be very 
small; use these for garnish, together 
with strips of truffle. ound the dish 
put a border of AsparaGcus Purée, 
with the points sticking out half an 
inch or more above the surface; or 
cut some little rounds of truffle, and 
lay a quenelle on cach; these have a 
pretty cfftect. Artichoke bottoms, 
masked with white sauce, can be used 
instead of asparagus; they should 
overlap all round the dish. Lambs’ 
swectbreads may be used as in the 
foregoing recipes, but a larger pro- 
portion will be required. 


Sweetbread, with Sauce 
Herbacé. — Required: a calf's 
sweetbread, half a pint of Savce 
Hennack, a dozen chicken quenelles, 
some cream, macaroni, tongue, and 
truffles, Cost, varies with season. 

Boil a sweetbread for ten minutes in 
white stock, after blanching it; put it 
in cold water for half an dour, cut it 
in dice and put it in the sauce; leave 
it just at simmering point for an 
hour. Prepare the garnish by cut- 
ting tho red part of a cooked tongue 
in fancy shapes: leaves or cocks’ 
combs; and the truffles in round 
slices ; heat them both in clear stock ; 
dry and glaze the tongue. Buil the 
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macaroni in white stock, season it, 
and mix in a gill of cream, heated. 
Turn the sweetbread on a_ hot 
dish, put the macaroni round it, and 
use the tongue and truffle to divide 
the two: they should be sct up in a 
ring alternately. Cut up any trim- 
mings of the garnish into JULIENNE 
Sunkeps, '’and sprinkle them over the 
macaroni. Put the quenelles on the 
top of the sweetbread, with pea shapes 
of truffles here and there to divide 
them. 


Sweetbread Cutlets with 
Tomato Sauce.— Required: sweet- 
breads, ham or tongue, white sauce 
and tomato sance as below, and a 
garnish of trufiles, cocks’ combs, crous- 
tades, &c. Cost, on an average, from 
bs. Od. to 7s., but variable. About seven 
or nine cutlets will make a nice dish. 
Prepare them by blanching, then par- 
boil or braise them until nearly done, 
and press them untilcold. They must 
then be sliced and cut into the proper 
shape by means of a cutlet cutter, and 
fried, the same as whole sweetbreads. 
For details of the above-named pro- 
cesses, see the recipes above, and CaLr's 
SWEETBREADS in Made Dishes. From 
the trimmings of the sweetbreads, and 
an equal amount of cooked ham or 
tongue, make a mince, and mix it with 
a little thick white sauce, BECHAMEL, or 
any other, and colour it a pale pink. 
Cut some rounds of truffle, and ham or 
tongue, and heat them in a little clear 
stock, Prepare a sauce by mixing a 
gull and a half of tomato pulp with 
the same measure of white sauce, 
Becu amen for choice ; season, and add 
a tablespoonful of sherry ; colour with 
carmine. A ring of fried bread, and a 
high croustade are also wanted (sre 
Garnisnes), Place the ring on the 
dish, with the high croustade (smaller) 
inside it, arrange the rounds of. truffle 
and tongue on the ring, rest the cutlets 
against the croustade, over which 
should be poured the mince, so that it 
shows between the cutlets. Garnish 
the top with whole truffles, tongue, 
and cocks’ combs, and pour the sauce 
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in the dish. 
No. 2.) 


Tomato Baskets a la Har- 
leigh.— Required : nine ripe tomatoes, 
smooth and equal in size; the same 
number of crofitons, a little larger, cut 
with a round, crimped cutter; some 
purée and garnish as under. Cust, 
about 2s. 6d. 

Scoop out the inside of the tomatoes, 
leaving an even outer case; they 
should be first cut in halves. Put 
part of the pulp through a sieve, and 
mix with it an equal bulk of minced, 
couked ham and chicken, seasoned with 
thyme and parsley, salt and pepper, 
and a few drops of tarragon vinegar ; 
add a raw egg, yolk only, and a small 
quantity of good béchamel and cream, 
and heat the mixture in the dbacau- 
marie. Steam the tomato cases antil 
heated through, then dish them on the 
crofitons, and fill with the mince. 
Beat up the whites of two eggs with a 
good pinch of coralline pepper, and a 
grate of nutmeg; force it through a 
rose pipe on the top, and brown with 
a salamander, Form handles with 
semi-cooked macaroni, just soft enough 
to bend, and cover them with a little 
of the mixture used for the filling; it 
must be sieved, and mixed with the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg, then forced 
from a bag, with a small leaf or rose 
pipe. (See GaRNISHES.) Put a little 
parsley or chervil here and there on 
the handles, and serve hot. 


Tomato Baskets a la Péri- 
eux.—Kequired : the remains of a 
cooked pheasant, some cream, season- 
ing and PERIGUEUX Sacer, tomatues, 
and crotitons as below, Cost, from 2s. 
to 3s. 

Prepare the baskets as for Tomato 
Baskets A LA Hlarteicn, and make a 
mince by passing the cooked meat 
of the pheasant through a mincer; 
supposing enough to fill a quarter 
pint measure, add the sime measure 
of sauce as above, and half as much 
thick cream. After steaming the 
tomatoes, brush them outside with 
gluze, and dip them into fried bread 
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crumbs, prepared just as if to serve 
with game; then fill with the mince, 
and sprinkle with more crumbs. Make 
handles with semi-cooked macaroni, 
glazed, and rolled in crumbs. On the 
top of the mince put a star-shaped 
slice of truffle, heated in sherry, and 
on that place half a cherry (see CHERRY 
Satav). Dish the tomatoes on criinped 
crofitons, glazed, and ornamented 
round the cdges with chopped trutfiles 
and cherries. ‘These are very delicious. 
Grouse may be used in the same way, 
so may partridges and other birds ; 
and a little fvie gras, or cooked purée 
of liver of game, or poultry, can be 
added with advantage. 


Tomatoes a la Burdette. — 
Required: a dozen small, ripe to- 
matoes, some truffled suusage-meat 
(see SavusaGes, TRUFFLED); seasoning 
and sauce as below. Cost, about 
2s. 6d. 

Make a small hole in the stalk end 
of the tomatoes, scoop out the interior 
with a small spoon, then mix half a 
pound of sausage meat, with a dessert- 
spoonful of sherry, and a sauce-ladieful 
of good Wuitr Sacce. Fill the toma- 
toes, using a bag with a small, plain 
pipe. Smooth the tops very neatly, 
put on the pieccs that were taken out, 
and lay them in a buttered sauté pan. 
Pour round them a little white stock 
to cover, and lay a buttered paper on 
the top; cook gently for twenty 
minutes or thereabouts (mind they do 
not break’, then take them up and 
wipe them. When quite cool, dip the 
tomatoes in beaten egg, and rojl them 
in bread crumbs mixed with a little 
pepper and mushroom powder; put 
them in a frying basket, and fry in 
plenty of hot fat until crisp and lightly 
browned. Have ready some round 
china ramakin cases (see that they are 
hot), and put in cach a little sauce, 
made from the pulp of the tomatoes 
by boiling it down, sieving and mix- 
ing with an cqual measure of brown 
sauce. Lay a tomato in each case, and 
on the top of each put a star-shaped 
crofton the size of a shilling; glaze 
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them, and sprinkle with a pinch of 
chopped truffle. 


Vealala Marengo.— Required : 
some breast of veal, stock, fat, seasoning, 
&c., as below. Cost, about 2s. 9d., for 
a dish of two pounds. 

Cut the meat in pieces ready tor 
serving, flour, and fry in hot fat until 
brown; then cover with ‘ktock, and 
add a slice of lean ham in dice, a 
minced onion, herbs and peppercorns ; 
simmer until nearly done, then put in 
some small mushrooms with seasoning, 
and thicken with brown 10oux. Dei 
up, remove the fat, put in a squeeze of 
lemon, then dish, and garnish with 
crotitons and fried eggs. 

This is an imitation of Cnickren A 
LA Maxenco. If the tendonous part of 
the breast is used, it will take a lonp 
time to cook. Allow half a pint of 
gravy for cach pound of meat. 

Another way.—F¥ry the meat in oil 
(which 1s more correct, though less 
hiked), and use some stewed mush- 
rooms, rubbed through a sieve, mstead 
of whole ones. 


Veal a la Pandore.— lic quired : 
five cutlets from the loin, foie gris, 
sauce, and vegctubles. Cost, about 
2s, Gd. 

The cutlets must be trimmed, and 
an incision made in the thick part for 
a little foie gras to be inserted. They 
must then be sewn up and braised on 
a bed of vegetables with a hittle stock, 
and a buttered paper over. When 
done, glaze them, remove the threads, 
and dish in «a row with crottens the 
same shape, but smaller, In between, 
Put a little pile of foie gras on cach 
croaton, and put any nice vegetable 
purée mixed with Vr ours or DECHAMEL 
Sacce round the dish, 


Veal Cutlets a la Grain- 
ger.—Required: six ounces of lean, 
raw veul, three ounces of raw ham, 
the same weight of chicken (breast 
or other white part), four and a 
half ounces of panada, the yolks of 
three eves, and the whites of two, half 
a gul of thick cream, and the sume of 
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Wurrt Mcusuroom Purte, some sauce 
and vegetables as below. Cost, from 
28, 6d. to 3s. 

Butter some cutlet moulds, a dozen 
or fourtcen, and after preparing the 
foregoing (except the sauce and vege- 
tables) exactly as if for quencelles, 
fill them with the mixture, which 
should be seasoned with salt, pepper, 
a dust of cayenne, and grated nutineg, 
or essence of nutmeg ormace. Smooth 
the surface of cach with a warm, wet 
palette knife, then put the moulds in a 
stew-pan with boiling water to three- 
fourths of their depth; put a buttered 
paper over, and the lid on the pan, 
and simmer them for a quarter of an 
honr, or until firm; then turn them 
out, and dish them round a Potato 
Borvex, slightly overlapping. Fill the 
centre with any nice suitable vegetable, 
as peas, asparagus points, or artichoke 
bottoms ; if the latter, cut them in 
dice, pour a little rich sauce over, 
velouté, supréme, or béchamel, and 
pour some more round the base, about 
half a pint. A border of white meat, 
macaroni or rice, may be used instead 
of potato if Liked. 


Veal Cutlets en Papil- 
lotes.—Jake as many veal cutlets 
as may be required, and butter the 
same number of pieces of paper. 
Required, for cach cutlet, an ounce of 
chopped mushroom, half an ounce of 
calf's liver, scraped to a pulp, the 
same weight of fat bacon, salt and 
pepper to taste, a teaspoontul of 
bread crumbs, and the same of brown 
uuce, Cost, about 6d. or Td. cach. 
Mix well, and spread the cutlets with 
it, put them in the papers, and fold 
them over (sce recipes for McLvet ms 
Pariuvores), Lay them singly onameat 
stand set in a baking tin, and cook 
them in a moderate oven for half an 


hour, more or less, according — to 
thickness. <A Jittle veal stock should 


be put in the baking tin. When done, 

send the cutlets to table on a hot dish, 
slit the papers, garnish with fried 
parsley and ent lemon, and add the 
gravy in the tin toa little thick brown 


sauce; season it, and add a table- 
spoonful of sherry, and pour it over 
the meat. Mark the papers with a 
hot skewer before serving, to imitate 
marks made by grilling. 

Another way.—Spread the cutlets on 
both sides with a thin layer of beef 
suusage meat, with a chopped trufle 
added to each half pound. Cook them 
in a Dutch oven for about forty 
minutes, and send a rich sauce to 
table. Brown Mt. .koom Sacce, 
Tomato, Brown Sacce, plain or with 
truffles, and many other kinds are 
suitable, During the cooking, brush the 
papers with warm butter a few times. 


Veal Cutlets with Tomatoes 
and Cheese.— Required : seven cut- 
lets, three-quarters of an inch thick, and 
cut into rounds about two and a half 


inches in diameter, tomatoes, sauce, 
and seasoning as below. Cost, from 


to 4s. Gd. Fry the cutlets in the 

usual way, and dish them cach on a slice 
of tomato, previously grilled isce Toma- 
TOES). Take a gill each of rich white 
sauce and tomato purec, made by pulp- 
ing the ripe fruit through a@ sieve ; mix 
the se, colour a little, and season slightly 
with salt and pepper; squeeze in the 
juice of a quarter of a lemon, off the 
fire, and pour round the cutlets. Fall 
up the middle of the dish with plainly 
boiled rice or macaroni, mixed with a 
little hot creain and grated Parmesan. 
A slice from the fillet may always 
be employed for such dishes as) the 
foregoing with suceess Gt should be 
skinned; but when not obtainable. 
any lean part, from which rounds of 
sufhaient size can be cut, may be used 
Instead, Dat out carefully, as they 
should be smouth. 

aliother way.—Lay the cutlets ina 
buttered sauté pan, squeeze the juice 
of a lemon over them, and pour over 
each oa teaspoonful of veal stock. 
Cover with a sheet of buttered paper, 
and cook ina moderate oven: timsh off 
as above directed. This is the more 
digestible method. Jf preferred, mix 
the macaroni with tomato sauce instead 
of cream, 
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Veal Escalopes with Celery 
Sauce.— Required: cooked veal, celery 
sauce, and purée, seasoning and garnish 
as below. Cost, for a dish of nine, about 
2s. Gd. to 38s. (See Mvurron EscaLorrs 
A LA Sovpise.) Proceed as therein 
directed, using cooked veal instead 
of mutton, and celery sauce for spread- 
ing the slices. If any stuffing re- 
mains in the veal, mince a little, and 
mix with the sauce; the dish will then 
be more savoury; or, failing stuffing, 
add a pinch of sweet herbs and a morsel 
of cooked bacon, minced. Cook and dish 
as before directed, and put in the centre 
a Purty of Cerery. Instead of the 
white of egg, pour over it enough thick 
béchamel to mask it; make it smooth, 
and sprinkle with grated Parmesan 
cheese and bread crumbs; add a few 
bits of butter, and brown in the oven, 
or with a salamander, or turn it in 
front of a clear fire for a minute. 
Any other vegetable can be used for 
the centre, a similar sauce being used 
for the filling; the dish taking its 
name from the sauce used. 


Veal Escalopeswith Spinach 
Purée.-—Required : cold veal and 
ham, spinach, eggs, sauce, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. for a dish 
of nine. Cut the meat as above, and 
put a thin slice of cooked ham between 
two slices of meat. Then fry as 
before directed. Dish in a ring on 
a large round of fried bread, an inch 
thick. Fill up with a spinach purée, 
pressed into a round mould, and 
turned out (see Spixacu, Mov.pep); 
garnish with eggs (see Eaacs For 
Sprxacn), and pour any suitable sauce 
round the outside of the bread ; tomato 
sauce is very good; egg sauce is also 
suitable. 


Veal Quenelles.—Required : six 
ounces of raw veal, four ounces of 


panada, the yolks of two eggs, and the 
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white of one, an ounce of butter, a 
tablespoonful each of cream and thick 
sauce, supreme, velouté, or béchamel, 
a pinch of salt, white pepper, and 
ground mace, or a drop or two of 
essence of mace or nutmeg. Cost, 
about Is. 

lay the meat on a beard, and 
scrape it (it must be full weight after 
scraping), put the pulp thus obtained 
ina mortar, with the butter (pound it 
and the panada separately, then to- 
gether) ; add the seasoning, eggs, and 
sauce; rub through a sieve, and then 
stir in the cream, and use as required, 

Other white meats are used im the 
same way. When it is necessary to 
colour the mixture pink, the carmine 
should be put with the cream, The 
whole must then be blended well, to 
avoid streakiness, 


Vol au Vent au Financiére. 
—Trepare the case by the recipe 
given in Pastry; then when the 
interior has heen removed, put in a 
Financigre Kacotr. Finish off by 
putting the cover on the vol au 
veut ; or, if a very elaborate dish is 
desired, garnish with cooked prawns 
or crayfish, sliced truffles, and cocks’ 
combs, forming a pattern according 
to taste. Cost, variable. 


Vol au Vent a la Toulouse.— 
Substitute the Racoér A La 'TouLouse 
for that in the preceding recipe. 
In cither case, take care that the 
sauce 1s thick, and that the bottom 
of the case is perfect; should an 
accident happen, brush the inside 
with a little glaze, and let it dry 
before filling. Should the sauce leak, 
the appearance of the dish will be 
spoiled. A vol-au-vent of this class 
will serve a large number of people; it 
is so rich that a very small portion 
only is required, 

For other vol an vents, see Pastry. 
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MADE DISHES AND RELEVES. 


AS previously stated, some of the following made dishes ean he served as 
entrées, but a brief consideration of the various kinds will show the 
necessity of selecting them with discretion. Take, say, a curry, of any 
sort. One high authority assures us that it ought never to be served as 
an cntré’?; another says, it may appear as a second entrée, if a delicate 
one has gone before; a third as-erts that a curry, or any dish of a 
similarly high flavour, is a fitting climax to a meal arranged to suit the 
guests, irrespective of custom; citing, as an illustration, a fish diner. or 
a bachelors’ supper. But as various cireumstances must decide the 
general arrangement. of a dinner (the same dishes answering at times for 
different parts of the service), it is well not to draw too fast a line 
with respect to curries, or auy other special dishes. One rule is absolute : 
all of a highly seasoned kind are unsuitable to precede any lightly 
flavoured one, for a pronounced flavour will assert itself all through a 
meal, Small savouries, served in the seeond course, are uct here 
referred to. 

The majority of dishes in this chapter are of all-round utility, 
including breakfast aud luncheon dishes, and many that in a compara- 
tively plain dimner—consisting of soup or fish, with a pudding to finish 
—would serve as the embodiment of an entrée and a relevé; of which 
class, steaks and cutlets, and good stews are typical dishes. The same 
may be said of many dishes given under CoLp MEatT anp Scrap 
CooKERY, for they are “made dishes” to a certain extent, and may 
replace a number of those from fresh meat given herein. The sane 
remark applies to the dishes of game and poultry, in the form of hashes, 
minces, Ke.; these will be found under their respective headings. 

A word now on RELEVES, or removes as they are often called. These 
dishes at one time were set upon the table when the soup tureen was 
taken away, which explains the name. The word is now understood to 
mean the solid or substantial part of the repast: indeed, in the average 
midd!e class home, it may be said to form the dinner, with occasionally 
soup or fish to precede it, and a sweet dish to complete the meal. But 
the word is very elastic when applied to a public feast. or a private 
dinner of a high class: under refer’s one may find joints of all sorts, 
fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, indeed an unlimited supply of poultry, as 
well as hams, tongnes, meat pies and puddings: then. often gaine of 
some sort is the only thing which figures under roasts. Again, it is 
possible to meet with joints only under refercs, the poultry being put 
under roasts, particularly if game is not included in the meal. 

__ In the aes instance we have separated the relerés from plain 
joints, simply to facilitate reference. Those who want a joint pure and 
Aa or a plain meat dish of any kind. will find it under Jornts, and 
in the chapter devoted to game and poultry will be found all the dishes of 
the latter class suitable for removes. Here we give all the braised 
meats, joints as well as smaller dishes, for braising is not suffieiently 
uyderstood jn ordinary Enelish kitehens to justify the insertion of a 
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braised joint with those familiarly known as bakes, boils, and roasts ; 
and by braising, we mean also stews of the best kinds, i.e, when 
braising is imitated so far as the resources of the kitchen will permit. 
To such dishes, as detailed in this work, we ask especial attention; 
as an effort has been made to render the directions so plain that anyone 
of average intelligence may carry them out to the letter, and present at 
table a dish, which shall not only be a very weleome change from the 
“eternal roast and boiled” beyond which thousands of honsgkeepers 
never rise, but, al] things considered, more economical also; for besides 
the reduction of fuel, the trouble entailed (after a start is made) is but 
little compared with that of basting; while as to nutriment—well, to 
put it very mildly, it may be safely said that fifty per cent. of the 
baked, boiled, or roasted joints contain less than one which is scien- 
tifieally braised or stewed; although this is not always the fault of the 
cook. 

Respecting cold joints, we are glad to see that the custom of serving 
at dinner partics a daintily dressed piece of meat, with all the adjuncts 
eold (in many instances iced), is gaining ground. Among many other 
advantages, the charm of novelty counts for something, and all things 
considered, we should say that the fashion is likely to be a lasting one. 
We may be pardoned for pointing out that such dishes as we are now 
discussing are joints cooked for the purpose and left until cold, not joints 
cut while hot, and re-served in the cold state. First, the garnish has to 
be considered ; then the character of the meal as a whole must decide 
what adjuncts are necessary: for very good dinners. one or other of the 
iced sauces, and a salad, or an iced purée of vegetables should be chosen ; 
the garnishing media given under COLD ENTREES will suggest varicty in 
this direction. 





Beef a l’Alceste.— Required: 
four pounds of brisket of beef, sauce 
and garnish as below. Cost, about 4s. 

The becf should be salted for two or 
three days; then boiled in plain stock 
to cover it, the skin and bones being 
first removed ; it must then be pressed 
until cold. A nice square piece 18 re- 
quired, to make the dish a success. 
Place the meat on a flat silver dish, and 
chop same aspic jelly, both pink and 
vellow; place a row of each, half an 
inch wide, alternately down the meat, 
dividing them by means of a little 
erated horse-radish. Place round the 
meat some blocks of the same jelly, 
with a tuft of horse-radish, grated 
finely, between them, On another 
dish, put a border of iced Sauce A 
L’ALcEsTE; fill up with a salad mayon- 
naise, and sprinkle a little grated horse- 
radish on the surface. 


a ie a ae tes 
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Tf the party is large, and it is likely 
that all the meat will be caten, the 
quantity of sauce given inthe recipe may 
be doubled; but two smal] moulds will 
be more satisfactory than one large one. 

Another way.—Garnish the beef 
with horse-radish butter in between 
the rows of chopped jelly; and in 
garnishing the dish, cut some small 
tomatoes in two, and ornament the 
cut side with the same butter: use 
them in place of grated herse-radish. 
For the adjuncts, see GAKNISHES, 


Beef a la Mode (German).—Te- 
quired : a piece of meat from the 
round, bacon, vegetables, herbs, sea- 
soning, &c., a8 below. Cost, from 48, Gd, 
to ds. 

Beat the meat, cut some bacon as 
for larding, and roll it in a mixture of 
pepper, ground cloves, nutmeg, and 
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salt, equal parts. Lard the meat all 
over, lay it in a stewpan with a few 
slises of bacon, a bay leaf, a large 
crust of bread, a grated carrot, and a 
chopped onion. Your over the meat a 
glass of claret, a tablespoonful of 
Jemon juice, and some common bone 
stock to half cover it. Cover the pan, 
andl cook*for three hours or there- 
abouts, for a piece weighing — six 
pounds, Drain, put the meat on a 
dish before the fire, pass the gravy, 
with the bread, through a coarse 
strainer, boil, and skim, and seuson 
nicely, then pour it round the meat. 
Garnish with spinach balls, or tiny 
sprouts, or any vegetable preferred. 

Remember to baste the meat with 
the gravy while cooking, and to turn 
it when half done. 


Beef and Hare, Minced and 
Rolled.—Required: a pound of beef 
steak, a pound of hare, two ounces of 
suet, two ounces of bacon, a table- 
spoonful of mushroom ketchup, a gill 
of bread crumbs, an egg, salt) and 
pepper, a tablespoonful of tomato pulp, 
sume stock and sauce as below, and 
some Jemon Juice. Cost, about és. to 
3s. Gd. 

Mince the becf and hare (the best 
parts of the latter should be usd), 
pass them through a mincing machine 
with the suet and bacon. Beat up the 
yolk of the exe with the tomato pulp, 
add to the rest with the crumbs and 
seasoning, and the juice of half a 
lemon, Mix well, and then work in a 
little brown sauce, about half a gill. 
Beat up the white of the egg, brush 
the roll in every part, cover with 
crumbs, and brown it in hot fat: it 
must be turned often. Then put it in 
a clean pan, with stock No. 4 to half 
its depth, cover, and stew gently, 
turning every quarter of an hour, for 
two and a half hours. Then put it on 
a bed of spinach on a hot dish, add 
some brown sauce to the gravy, and a 
bit of tomato jelly or currant jelly; 
boil up, and season, and pour round 
the moat. 

A purée of onions, chestnuts, or 


mushrooms may be used in place of 
the spinach if preferred. In shaping 
the roll, flour the board and the hands 
a little; it should look like a large 
sausage when cooked. 


Beef Boudins ala Boston.— 
Required: twelve ounces of lean steak, 
two ounces of calf’s kidney, two ounces 
of butter, a gill of stock No. 4, two 
ounces of fine flour, two eggs, salt, 
pepper, and herbs, and a small mush- 
room, Cust, about Is. 6d. 

Cut the meat up, pass it three times 
through a mincer, then sieve it, and 
pound it with half the butter. Make 
painada with the rest of the butter, 
flour, and stock; add to the meat with 
seasoning, chopped mushroom, and 
eggs, and mix thoroughly. Butter 
some boudin moulds (see page 209) ; 
fill them with the mixture, and poarch 
for twenty minutes or more according 
to size. Turn out and serve with 
Satce A LA Boston, and send Potato 
Cuirs or Rrpkons to table with them. 

Tor the method of poaching these 
sce QUENELLES, page 153. 


Beef Boudins a la Burette. 
(See Burerre Savce,)—Add enough to 
give zest to a tureen of brown sauce or 
gravy, and serve instead of the sauce 
in the preceding recipe. 


_ Beef Braised, a la Jardin- 
1ere, — Required: nine to twelve 
pounds of the rump of beef, wine, 
stock, and vegetables, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 1s. 2d. per pound, including 
wine, &e. 

Bone the meat, tie it in shape, put 
it in ordinary bone stock, warm, and 
boil it slowly for two hours and a 
half. The liquor will make excellent 
soup; only just enough to cover the 
meat is wanted. Then drain and lay 
the beef in a braising pan with a bed 
of mixed veectables under it. Put in 
some herbs and mixed spice—a few 
cloves, blade of mace, a dozen allspice 
berries, and peppercorns— half a pint 
of stock No. 17, and half a_ bottle of 
marsala, Cook gently, with « buttered 
paper over, until done; about half an 
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hour per pound, including the first 
boiling, should be allowed. Frequent 
basting with more stock from time to 
time, will be required. Then pour off 
the gravy, put fresh cinders in the hd 
to brown the meat well, then dish it 
and pour a little gravy round, after 
thickening, seasoning, and boiling it 
up; serve the rest ina tureen. Round 
the meat, put some cooked vegetables, 
olive-shaped carrots and turnips, button 
onions, sprouts, or sprigs of cauliflower, 
and celery in short lengths; all, or as 
many as convenient. ‘Then pour half 
a pint of Brown Savce No. 2 on the 
top of the meat. Braiscd meat makes 
a very excellent hash, or may be 
re-heated in any other way. 


Beef Curry, Madras. — Ie- 
quired: a pound anda half of steak, 
two onions, an apple, an ounce of curry 
paste, half an ounce of curry powder, 
the juice of a Jemon or lime, a sult- 
spoonful cach of browning, mushroom 
ketchup, and anchovy essence, a 
soupcon of cayenne and grated nutineg, 
half a pint of stock No, 4, and a gill 
of brown sauce. Cost, about 2s, dd. 

Cut the onions in thin rings, fry 
them golden brown in hot butter ; put 
them by, then cut the meat up, roll it 
in the curry powder and other spice, 
add it and the chopped apple to the 
butter, and fry it well; then put in 
the paste and stock, with half the 
lemon juice. Bring to the boil and 
stir in the onions; simmer for two 
hours, then pass the sauce, &c., through 
asieve. Put it back in the pan with 
the meat, brown sauce, rest of the 
lemon juice, and salt to taste; when 
hot, serve with plain rice, or one of 
the special rice dishes for curries given 
ina laterchapter. During the cooking 
replenish the stock as required. 

For “ gravy curry ” use more stock; 
the quantity may be doubled. The 
above recipe will be found excellent, 
and may be followed for game. A 
mixture of meat and game makes a 
good curry, but in cither case, orange 
juice may be used instead of lemon or 
lime with advantage. The thing to 





uard against is an overdose of 
anchovy, ketchup, and browning. In 
minute quantities they are an im- 
provement. 


Beef, Fillet of, a la Coutts.— 
Required : the fillet, i. the inside of 
a sirloin of beef, half a pint of clear 
stock, as No. 6 or 7, a gill of, Madeira, 
vegetables, &e., as below. Cost, about 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per pound, inclusive. 

Raise the fillet clean from the joint ; 
take off the skin, and Jard it on both 
sides, first trimming neatly into an 
oval, and binding with tape. Put at 
the bottom of a stewpan (very Tittle 
larger than the meat) a few slices of 
bacon, the trimmings from the meat, 
a couple of ounces of celery, the same 
of carrot, outside only, a bay leaf, and 
a bunch of thyme and parsley: place 
the fillet on, put in half the stock, 
cover, and reduce almost to glaze; then 
pot in the rest of the stock and the 
wine. Cook the meat very gently in 
a moderate oven, basting’ a few tines, 
over a buttered paper, which should 
fit the pan. When half done, add a 


dozen. peppercorns, and a scalded 
onion stuck with a clove. When 
tender (it will take from thirty 


minutes per pound) put it ona dish, 
strain the gravy. and cool it quickly 
so as to take off the fat; then boil it 
until reduced toa gill, pour this over 
the meat, and hold a salamander over 
for a second, if the Jardoons are not 
brown and crisp. Pour round a rich 
sauce, and serve hot. (See Hor Savcrs,) 
This is a very rich and cxcellent dish. 


Beef, Fillet of, as Hare.— kv. 
quired: two pounds of fillet of beef 
(the under cut from the sirloin), bacon, 
and gravy, &c., as given for JUGGED 
Hare. Cost, about 3s, 

LTrim the meat into a nice compact 
shape and lard it with bacon on the 
upper side; then stew it in a pan to 
just hold it with the gravy and added 
ingredients. When tender, crisp up 
the meat in a brisk oven, while the 
gravy isskimmed and thickened. J)ish 
the meat with the gravy round, and 


some forcement balls (see ForcemEats) 
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and crixsped bacon for garnish ; or little 
snusnges may be used. Serve tomato 
salad, or tomato or currant jelly, with 
this; or the Savoury Tomato Pre- 
SERVE given in a later chapter. 


Beef, Fillet of, Savoury.— 
Take the fillet from the loin, cut it 
into slices, and sprinkle cach with 
chopped onions, parsley, thyme, and 
all the other seasonings used for VEAL 
Forcemeat, Rieu. The onions should 
be plentiful. Then Jay the slices to- 
gether, and tie the meat in its original 
shape. Roast before an open fire, 
basting well; or it may be cooked in 
a Dutch oven. When done, glaze it, 
and serve any mice sauce with it; 
Piavant, Brown Onton, CHutney, 
and many others are suitable. When 
the meat is abont half done, it should 
be seasoned with pepper, powdered 
herbs, and grated nutmeg and cloves, 
Cost, about Is. per pound inclusive. 


Beef Fillets with Eggs. 
— Required : some fillet steaks, cut 
into small rounds, the same number of 
egos, some horseeradish butter, and 
Rien Porato Cakes, Cost, about 3s. 6d. 
for a dish of nine. 

Broil the steaks, after brushing them 
with oil or butter; they must be from 
well-hung meat. Have the cakes ready 
fried, and laud on a hot dish; put a 
steak on each, then poach the eges, 
and trim neatly, loaving a circle of 
white half an inch wide only round the 


yolk. Lay an egg on cach piece of 
meat, Chop up the rest of the white 


Into pea-sized pieces, and add to a gill 
of brown sauce. Put a little of this 
round each egg; on the top of the eges 
put a small pat of horse-radish butter. 

This is a very good dish for any 
meal, Any other butter may be used 
In the same way. 


Beef Fillet with Olives.— 
Required : a fillet of beef, a bunch of 
herbs, a carrot, some bacon, an onion, 
and a few stalks of celery, stock, wine, 
ketsoning, &c., and a dozen olives, 
Cost, about 1s, 4d. per pound, inclusive. 

Put the sliced vegetablesin a buttered 
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stewpan, with a slice or two of bacon ; 
lard the meat, add it, and pour 
over a gill of stock No. 6, or any 
similar; let it become absorbed, then 
add another gill, with the sams 
quantity of light wine, Cover with 
a little more bacon, and cook im a 
moderate oven, basting a time or two, 
When nearly done, stone and blanch a 
dozen olives; add them with a litue 
more stock, and a bit of glaze and 
brown roux. and finish the couking. 
Glaze and crisp the meat, and pour 
the olives and gravy round ait. Serve 
witha Prroeg or Sorren, ESpivei, or 
Srivacu. Beef cooked as above may 
be served a la jardini¢re or a la finan- 
clére, just according to the gurnish. 
An ox-tail, blanched and cooked in the 
sume way, is excediont, Tt should be 
browned ino a little hot fat, the thick 
end first divided: then well drained 
before cooking, The bacon muy be 
omitted, a sheet of buttered paper 
tukking its place. 


Beef, French Stew of.—h-- 
quired : a thick steak from the rump, 
about three pounds, a pint of rich 
stock, as No. 6 or 7, half a pint of 
white wine, a bay leaf, shalot, head of 
garlic, salt and peppercorns, some roux 
and burnt onions. Cost, about 4s. 

Beat the meat well; fry it brown in 
hot fat, then put it ina stewpan with 
the other ingredients, except salt and 
onion colouring ; these should be added 
towards the end, with enough roux te 
thicken very Hehtly. Cover, and cook 
vently for an hour and a half to two 
hours; longer still if the meat is fresh. 
Then finish off, and serve with the 
gravy over and send a plain salad to 
table with it. 

Any left over will be found delicious 
if served cold in a salad, or converted 
into potted meat. 

a«lnother way.— Beat the meat as 
ibove, and lard it; put it in the stew- 
pan with the same stock to  three- 
fourths of its depth; omit the wine, 
and put in a grated carrot anda grated 
apple, with a bay leaf, and a tablespoon- 
ful each of tarragon and cucumber 
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vinevar. Cook slowly, add salt to taste, 
put the meat in the oven to crisp the 
lardoons, and pass the gravy, «c., 
through a sieve; add a few drops of 
Parisian browning essence, and a bit of 
glaze; boil up, and pour round the 
meat. Send a plain watercress salad to 
table with it, or, if preferred, a lettuce 
or endive salad. (See Saans.) 

A morsel of onion or shalot will 
improve the dish. 


Beef Fricandeau.—Required : 
three pounds from the rump, or the 
fillet from the sirloin, vegetables, 
wine, &e., as below. Cost, about 
ds. Gd, 

Lard the meat on the upper side; 
rub together a pinch each of ground 
cloves, mace, and black pepper; sprinkle 
over the meat, then lay it in a stewpan 
ona bed of vegetables—chopped celery 
and shalots, with a little carrot and 
turnip: add a good bunch of herbs, a 
glass of white wine, anda gill of stock, 
such as No.6 or 7. Cover, and cook 
until the liquid is absorbed ; then put 
in a pint of stock, and simmer in a 
slow oven for two hours. Strain and 
skim the gravy ; add salt to taste, erisp 
the meat ina hot oven, and serve with 
at PUREE OF SORREL, SPINACH, or other 
vegetiuble round it. 

atnother way.—¥ry the meat and 
vegetables in the stewpan, with an 
ounce of butter or mineed bacon; when 
nicely browned, put in the wine and 
stock, and proceed as above. The meat 
will then only require crisping witha 
silumander before dishing. 


Beef Olives, Piquant.— lv- 
quired : a dozen slices of beef, thin, cut 
into shape (see Beer Onrves, Phan), 
a pint of Sacer VPravanr (either 
of the recipes may be followed), a dozen 
littl: slices of bacon, the same number 
of French plums or good prunes, a gill 
of claret, seasoning, and glaze; garnish 
as below. Cost, about 3s. 6d. 

Thin, streaky bacon is needed for 
this; trim off the rind, and cut. the 
picecs three inches long. Brown the 
beef olives in a little hot fat, then lay 
them in the sauce and simmer them 
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until tender (about an hour and a 
half); meanwhile, rinse the plums, 
stow them in the claret, and when 
done stone them. Thon add the clarct 
to the first pan with the meat. Puta 
plum on each bit of bacon, roll up, and 
fasten with thread or a little skewer; 
then fry them brown or cook them 
before the fire; the bacon should be 
cut very thinly, and looks nicer if 
dredged with raspings. When done, 
put the olives and bacon alternately 
on a hot dish, first glazing them. 
Thicken the sauce by reducing it, and 
pour it in the centre. Outside the 
olives, put some small glazed croutons, 
leaf shape or oval (the latter are 
better); they should overlap to form 
a border: or, instead of these, some 
Rick Croavettrs in cork shapes, fried 
and glazed, can be used. 

The bacon is preferably cut from a 
piece that has been boiled: it then 
tukes a very short time to cook, 


Beef, Rolled (a German recipe). 
—Take some flat ribs of beef, bone and 
skin it, and bat it out flat. Required: 
(supposing four pounds of meat) a 
large onion, a clove of garlie, ground 
spaces a teaspoonful or less), salt 
and pepper to taste, and six ounces 
of fat bacon in small dice. Cost, 
about 6s. 6d. Max these ingredients, 
spread them over, and roll the meat up 
tightly; bind it up with tape, and 
hnown it in hot fat (bacon fat answers 
very well), Then drain it, and put in 
some stock (about a pint), with a gill 
of Jight wine and half a gill of vinegar; 
hol fortwo to three hours. Thicken 
the gravy and add salt to taste: then 
pour it round the beef. This is very 
good when cold, but a still better dish 
is to be had from ancat cooked as 
above, then pressed and ghized. Brisket 
(or thin flank) can be used in’ place 
of ribs, or any part which will roll 
wall. 


Beef, Rolled, with Ancho- 
vies.— Required: beef as in the 
above recipe, foreemeat and sauce as 
below, bread, bacon, &e. Cost, about 3s, 

Mix a tublespoonful of anchovy 
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essence with two or three ounces of 
minced bacon, and a teacupful of bread 
crumbs ; season, and spread it over the 
meat; tic it up, and brown as above, 
then cook it in some plain stock until 
tender. Take it up, brush over with 
glaze, and servo Ancnovy Savce For 
Streak with it. 


Beef, Bpiced.—Required : five or 
six pounds of becf, the thin flank, 
vegetables, wine, &e., a8 below. Cost, 
abont 4s. 

The meat must be salted for about 
ten or twelve days, and before salting, 
skin and bone should be removed, 
(See recipes under Jotnts.) 9 When 
ready to cook, wash it and roll it up 
fie with tape, and wrap it ina thin 
cloth, buttered, Then put it ina 
large stewpan, or a boiling pet that 
will just holdit, with an ounre or two 
of butter or dripping, a thick laver of 
vegetables sliced, overand under, and 
some herbs, a dozen peppercorns and 
allspice berries, and a clove or two. 
Cover for twenty minutes, then put 
enough ordinary stock to come half its 
depth, and half a pint of claret. Boal 
for about four hours, if six pounds of 
meat, then press it, and when cold take 
the cloth off, and glaze it, or coat it with 
aspic. Garnish with salad, and serve 
aS a breakfast dish, or for a cold 
collation of any kind. In the litter 
case, garnish with aspic. The liquor 
from the meat will Gf diluted) with 
stock or water) make good soup, The 
vegetables may be sieved, and served 
in it. 

for plan dishes of this kind, sce 
the chapter devoted to Jorsrs and 
Pian Disties, 


Beef Steak a la Bridgport. 

-Required : a couple of tender Tom 
steaks, an inch and a half thick, sauce 
as below, and some mushroom force- 
meat, seusonmye, &e. Cost, about 3s. 

After cutting the meat into nice 
even rounds as large as possible, 
piss the trimmings through a fine 
mincing machine. Supposing — half 
au teacupful of this, add an equal 
bulk of forcemeat (see recipe for 
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Mvusuroom Forcemrat, Ricn), and 
blend well; season with salt, cayenne, 
and black pepper. Brush cach side of 
the steaks with salad oil, first adding 
to it a pinch of pepper, a few drops of 
soy, and a teaspvonful of mushroom 
ketchup ; leave for an hour, then again 
brush over; at least half a gill of oil 
is required in all. Have ready a stew- 
pan, but little larger and decper than 
the meat; put the two steaks together 
like a sandwich, with the forcemeat 
between, and tie them together to 
facilitate turning. Put in the stewpan 
a gill of brown stock, made by stewing 
any odds and ends of lean beef in 
water without vegetables; add a few 
peppercurns and a clove, and then lay 
inthe meat: cover with an oiled paper, 
and set im oa omoderte oven. Haste 
amlturn tn haif an hour, then bxeste 
amd turn again, adding a hithe more 
stock as required. Then dish and glaze 
the meat, and keep at het: add encugh 
stock to make halfiao pint, thicken at 
with brown roux te the consisteney of 
cream, then put in a tetcupful of 
Brown Mesaroow Sacce. Boil and 
skim, season, but du not destroy the 
mushroom flavour; pour round th 
meat, and serve with Porato Carrs. 
This is recommended to all who appre- 
crite the flavour of the mushroom, und 
we would advise a trial of steaks 
from the thick part of a leg of mutton, 
cooked in precisely the same way, 


Beef Steak ala Périgueux.— 
Required : a thick rump steak, of two 
pounds or more, some potatves pre- 
pared as below, and half a pint of 
PeRrtGverx Savce. Ccst, about 3s., 
exclusive of sauce. 

The steak should be at least two 
inches thick; after trimming it into a 
nice shape, make a slit, and cut round to 
form a bag in the centre, but leave the 
external opening as small as possible. 
Inside, put half a gill of the sauce, 
and a spoonful of bread crumbs, mixed 
with a good sized truffle, chopped, 
and soaked In wine to cover for an 
hour. Then sew up the steak, brush it 
with salad oil on both sides, and broil 
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or grill for half an hour, turning evcry 
two or three minutes. When done, 
lay it on a hot dish, and put the pota- 
toes round ; serve the sauce separately. 
A pound of potatoes should be cut 
into olives or marble shapes, then 
dried in a floured cloth. Put them 
in hot fat to cover, and as soon as a 
little browned take the pan from the 
fire and leave for five minutes, while 
they cook ; then put it back over the 
fire for a couple of minutes or so. 
Drain well, and sprinkle a hittle salt 
and cayenne over them. Brush the 
steak with warm glaze, and put a row 
of chopped trutie, seasoned in the same 
way, down the centre. 


Beef Steak, The Mandar- 
ins’.—Reguired: a thick beefsteak, 
sauce, &c,, as below, vegetables and 
seasoning. Cost, about 2s. Gd. to os. 

Take a pound and a half of meat, 
cut it into a nice oval shape, pass the 
trimmings through a mincing machine; 
add a fried onion, and some ham 
chopped small, with a spoonful or two 
of brown sauce, a beaten eee, and 
some bread crumbs, enough tu bind the 
whole, just as for croquettes. Then 
form the mass into little balls, not 
larger than a cherry, and cpg and 
crumb them: then cook them in the 
sauté pan. Grill the steak, put the 
little balls round it, with Potato Baus 
or CurLets in between; or put a ring 
of the cutlets round the dish. Pour a 
gill and a half of Manpautns’ Saver 
over the steak, and serve as hot as 
possible. 


Beef Steak with Marrow.— 
iequirecd: a thick steak, from the 
runfp, of a pound and a half; marrow, 
kcasoning, and sauce as under Cost, 
about 2s , exclusive of sauce. 
aay the meat in a mixture of oil, 
pepper, and grated horse-radish for an 
hour, then grill it. Put a tablespoon- 
ful of chopped beef marrow on a plate, 
with an equal bulk of chopped shalot, 
a pinch of salt and pepper, and a 
spoonful of French mustard. Place it 
on the hot plate, or in a slow oven, 
and let it melt while the meat is couk- 
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‘ing. Spread a littlo ‘otf the dish, put 
the meat on, and spread the rest over 
it. Round the dish put some fried 
potatoes, with little heaps of grated 
horse-radish, or send Tousr-Raprit 
Sacce (hot or cold) to table in a 
boat. The steak may be broiled if 
more convenient, and basted with the 
marinade. 

-tnother aay.—Inetead of horse- 
radish sauce, puta pat of Horse-Rapien 
Better on the steak after dishing it. 
The shalots are to be removed after 
the marrow is cooked, 

Beef Steak with Oysters. - 
Required : two pounds of thick steak, 
lean, a score of ovsters, seusoning and 
stock. Cust, about 3s 6d. 

Melt a couple of ounces of Yutter in 
astewpan, brown the steak im it, turn. 
ing every minute, then pour the fat 
off; add stock No. 4 to dudt the depth 
of the meat, and the strained oyster 
liquor; scason as directed for oyster 
sauce, Turn and baste the ment now 
and then; when tender, thicken) with 
brown roux and boil ups then hiv in 
the ovsters, draw from the fire, and in 
less than a minute serve the meat, &e., 
all tegether on a hot dish. | Send 
potatees separately to table, Tinie to 
stew, about an honr and a quarter; 
longer if freshly killed meat. 


Beef Steak with Oysters and 
Anchovies.-— Kequired : stenk, an- 
chovy butter, seasoning, stock, and 
ovester sauce. Cost, exclusive of sance, 
about 3s. fora steak of two pounds. 

Cuta thick rump steak into a nice 
shape: brush withsalad oilandeavenne ; 
cut ithalf through, with the exception 
of the edge, and make the external opens 
ingas small as possible, Put a pood 
pat of anchovy butter inside, sew up the 
edge, then Jard the meat on the upper 
surface, first dipping the bacon used 
into cayenne, and brush over with a 
little anchovy essence. Braise in stock 
to half its depth : a plain stock minus 
vegetables is required; haste often, 
and in an hour and a half, supposing 
two or two and a half pounds, it should 
be tender, Crisp up on a hot dish, 
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reduce the ‘grévy, add it to a pint of 
good Oyster Saver, and pour round 
the meat, which should be glazed as 


usual. 


Beef Steak with Vegetables. 
— Required : a steak an inch and a 
half thick, and «a pound in weight, 
yegetall®, &c., as below, Cost, about 
Is Od, exclusive of sauce 

Cut the steak as above; fry oa 
chopped mushroom with a shalet and 
some parsley, season well, pat it in- 
side the meat, aud sew it up, then grill 
or broil for twenty to thirty: minutes, 
brushing it first with oil, sensoned with 
eavenne, grated nutmeg, and powdered 
herbs, Prepare the vegetables as for 
Brenoie Sove, fry some potatoes alse, 
incany desired shapes, and dish the 
meat, with the vegetables in Httle 
heaps round at. Serve with at Brows 
Crtery, GNton or Musunmoow Sarer: 
brown caper or tonruto ts adso suitabie, 
ALuttun can be used in the same way, 


Beef with Chestnuts. — h- 
quired: two pounds of lean beef, the 
une weight of chestnuts, prepared as 
under, seasoning as below. Cost, about 
2s. 81, exclusive of gravy. 

The meat should be ina thick slice, 
from any tender part, then broiled or 
baked. Bake and skin the chestnuts; 
put them on to boil, with stock No. 6 
or 7, to cover them; lay a buttered 
paper over, and simmer until the stock 
Is absorbed. ‘Then adda pinch cach 
of salt, sugar, white: pepper, cavenne, 
ame cortkinder seed > or in place of the 
latter, a slight flavouring of anisette ; 
rub through @ sieve, stir in an ounce 
of butter, and colour with carmine to 
a pale pink. Serve round the meat, 
and send brown gravy, made from 
Btock us above, to table in a tureen, 

Chestnuts as above may be served 
with roast beef. 


Beef with Ox Foot, Stewed. 
—Required : a pound of steak, one ox 
foot (or two calf's feet), vegetables, 
&e., us below. Cost, about Is. 6d. to 
Is. Od. 

Slice and fry a large onion; put it 
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in a stew jar with the meat in square 

ieces, and the foot parboiled and 
jointed ; add a grated carrot, and half 
a pint of minced celery; then pour in 
enough plain stock, No. 1 or 2, to 
cover the meat, with a little flavoured 
vinegar, and a tablespoonful of brown 
vinegar; add herbs, and « teaspoonful 
of peppercorns, Cover, and stew fur 
thres hours, then pass the vegutabies 
through a sieve, add the gravy; bol 
up and thicken s littl. ‘Then serve 
with a garnish of any vegetable separ. 
ately prepared. 


Brain Cakes for carnishing).— 
Take a sheep's or calls brains, and 
wash and blanch them (eee dirwtions 
In onext recdies, Phen bel thea in 
a odittie white: ster ko ourtit done, and 
beat ther: up. AGL a hard barbed 
@ng Yak ooniv, radted threugh a 

ve at de tale speccrfal ef cream, 
oro anv mee white sence, and sean 
teotuate with sautoand pe per. and 
eohitthe mace or nutueuws boamonm rind, 
In stall properth pn, is an Maproves 
ment, amd fine herbs are ‘6 umetimes 
ike, Some fine bread crumbs, or 
uw oittlh bread panada (ve Force. 
MEATS, must be put in to give con- 
sistence, but the mixture should not be 
stiff, When cool, form into little 
halls, then tlatten them into cakes 
about the size of a florin: flour them, 
then coat with egg and bread crumbs, 
and fry adehcate brown, For Brars 
Bais, follow the above recipe, but 
shape the mixture ike marbles. 


Calf’s Brains.—Blanch the 
brains, however they are fo be 
cooked. “Phis is done as follows :-— 
Wash them ino salt) and water, re- 
newing it until they are free from 
any trace of discoloration. Put them 
in cold water to soak awhile, then skin 
them, wrap in a bit of muslin, and 
cover with cold water: add a pinch of 
salt, a bit of onion, «a few peppercorns 
(white) and a teaspoonful of white 
vinegar or lemon juice; bring this 
just to the boil, remove the brains, 
and if not needed at once, put them 
in cold water until wanted. They 
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take but a short time to cook after 
the blanching. 


Calf’s Brains a la Fran- 
gaise.— Required: a dozen button 
onions and mushrooms, veil stock and 
wine, scasoning, and two sets of 
brains, Cost, variable. 

Prepare the brains as above. Fry 
the onions, then add a gill cach of 
veal stock and light wine, with a 
bunch of herbs, the brains, and a 
little salt and pepper; cook for ten 
minutes, put in the mushrooms, give 
ten minutes more, then strain, and 
add a little thickening to the sauce; 
skim and boil it up; serve altogether 
on a hot dish, 


Calf's Brains, Fried.—The-e 
may be plain or quite claborate, ac- 
cording to the sance, gumish, €c. 
For a plain dish, coat them with warm 
butter, then with egg and crumbs, ind 
fry after blanching. They should be 
first sliced. For a better dish, slice 
the brains and coat them with Lucu 
Frying Barrer, then serve with 
any rich, hot sauce. See also Cop 
Sauces; some are very suitable for 
serving with brams; and for an 
entrées the dish may be garnished with 
any of the iced suuces, taking its 
name from the sauce. Black butter, 
as for skate. is a favourite sauce with 
many people; by its aid, the dish, 
somewhat insipid in itself, is made 
very piquant. Sheep’s or lumb’s 


brains can be served in the same’ 
way. Cost, variable. 


Calf’s Brains with Eggs.— 
Required: a pint of Beary Satce, six 
or seven eges, some black butter, and 
crotituns. Cost, variable. 

Make a croaton for cach ege, and 
one large one in addition, for the 
centre of the dish, on which the brain 
sauce 1s to be poured. Fry the eges, 
and place them on separate crodtons 
round the sauce. Pour a little Brack 
Burren over the eggs, and garnish with 
fried parsley; a little bunch between 
the eggs. ‘To make the sauce, boil 
‘and chop the brains, one or two sets, 
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and add them to thick white saucc, 
Paxstey, or Economical BicuaMet, 
just as preferred. 

Another way.—Mix the brains with 
apint of egg sauce, then put some 
croftons round, and place on cach a 
small brain cake (see Brain Cakes). 
For a superior dish, fry some small 
veal sausages, and put a row all round 
the dish. Forcemeat balls can be 
used similarly. 


Calf's Ears 4 la Juliette. 
Boil the cars by the recipes given fer 
heads and feet : When nearly done, take 
them up, and put them in Savck ALA 
Jouuerre to finish the cooking. gar- 
nish the dish with quenelles, forcement 
balls, mushrooms, truffles, or anything 
usually added to rich dishes of veal. 
Tf more convenient, cock the cars 
until quite done, then just pour the 
sauce over. Plenty of time mist he 
given; quite three hours. Cost, vari- 


able. 
Calf's Ears, Stuffed.—-- 


anv of the forcemeats given ina later 
chapter, or ordinary sausage meat will 
serve the purpose, Couk the ears until 
almost tender, then fill them with the 
forcement) tie them oup, and cock 
again until done. They should be 
laid in a stewpan with a little stock, 
und put in the oven with a buttered 
paper over, The paper may be taken 
off last thing for the forcemeat to 
crisp a little; or sume crumbs may he 
sprinkled over, unless the forcement 
is of a dclicute kind—white mushroom, 
for instance—then white sauce may 
be poured over it, For a brown 
dish, the cars may be glazed, and 
Borbevaiss, or other nice sauce, 
served round them. Cust, variable. 

A purée of call’s liver can be used 
for stuffing the cars, and a rich brown 
sauce served with them; 60 cooked 
they can be sent to table as an entrée. 
There are many other ways of pre- 
paring them. ‘he dish takes its name 
from the forcemeat and the sauce. 


Calfs Feet a la Parmesan. 
—Required: a couple of fect, some 
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grated chcese, macaroni, bread crumbs 
and batter, parsley and seasoning. 
Cost, about 1s. 6d. to 2s, 

Boil the feet until the bones can be 
removed, then press them fiat until 
cold, and cut them inte nice even 
pieces, to look like little cutlets. Mix 
together a teaspoonful cach of white 
pepper, salt, grated cherse, and pow- 
dered sweet herbs; add the crumbs 
required, and mix well. ‘Then brush 
the cutlets over with beaten cey, coat 
with the crambs, and fry ino plenty of 
hot fat. Have ready some very thin 
pancakes, made in the ordinary way 
(see Pancakes ; out of these stamp 
some rounds, and hiv one cutlet on 
cach, Dish in oa ring, and garnish 
with fried parsley: serve with a hte 
Ciuiese Sacce. ‘These may be served 
for breakfast without sauce. 

Nore.--The pancakes should be 
fried and stumped out ready, and kept 
hot while the cutlets are fried. Phe: 
latter take but a few seconds after the 
fat is ready. The small Curese Frer- 
TERS given in a later chapter may be 
used for dishing the cutlets if) pre- 
ferred ; or Curese AiGnerres may be 
dished up with them, the combination 
being a very agrecable one, 


Calf’s Head a la Bordelaise. 
—Required : a pound of semi-cooked 
heal, cat in nent picces, a few slices of 
cooked tongue, a pint of Borpe aise 
Satcr, garnish, &ke., ax under, Cost, 
varitble, according to circumstances. 

After cutting the meat up, put it 
between two plates with a little stock 
to moisten; set over a saucepan of 
boiling water, then put it in the sauce 
to finish cooking; turn ona hot dish, 
and fill the centre with cooked peas, 
asparagus, or any other vegetable ; 
carrots und turnips, either a purée, or 
in fancy shapes, may be used if liked. 
Round the dish put some crodtons, 
brain cakes, and fried eggs, or hard- 
boiled cgys, in quarters or slices. 

Feet and ears may be similarly 
treated, and those of the pig, sheep, 
or lamb can be used up in just the 
same manner; or the head of a lamb 
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or sheep is very delicious covked 
whole, and served with the sauce, and 
an accompaniment of fried carrots and 
turnips; or the same vegetables braised, 
or mushrooms or onivns may be used. 
To all meats of an insipid kind this 
asuce is excellent. 


Calf's Head 4 la Tortue.— 
This dish, which is elaberate: intel 
apparcuthy dita tlt, walk mot dws Pua 
to be bevond the power of anmyaur 
who can please the eve os weil as the 
palate, and, after havitu: favoured a 
dish judiidousiy, cam arrange it ah. 
wantuy. Viecure a Larger cadt’~ duel, 
Proqeerdy pare peered, Ree tticaes thie 
brains, Whieh mast be beaded card 
Ticade Mth atkes, anu fried in rT] hitthe 
het batter just defers thew ar wanted, 
Boil the head in the usual wav cee 
Canrs Hrap, Bornio) tliat is suflie 
ciently tender to allow the bones te 
be taken away Withenit altering the 
shape of the head. Do not tuke away 


the tonzue, as it will heip to preserve 
the form, Take ao large stewpan, 


Inelt three gunees of butter in it, and 
when it is brown, mix smoothly with 
it two tublespounfuls of flour, Add 
just enough of the Hquor in which the 
head was boiled to cover the meat, 
but before putting the head in, season 
the since with salt, cavenne, nutmeg, 
four large tomatoes sieved, and two 
glasses of sherry. Let it boil up, then 
put in the calf’s head, and when this 
Is hot it is ready to serve. Now 
comes the arrangement of the dish, 
and for this no clear directions can be 
given; it must be left to the taste of 
the cook, and depend greatly on the 
materials at command. The brain 
cakes, of course, must be used, and they 
may be heated In the siuce, as also 
may button mushrooms, forcemeat balls, 
the yolks of eggs boiled hard, olives, 
sliced truffles, cocks’-combs, or fancy 
shaped slices of tongue. On and about 
the head nay be placed fried eggs, cray- 
fish, prawns, and gherkins, the latter 
cut into balls and soaked in cold water 
a little before they are wanted. The 
ears may be scored and curled, and 
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little stars or diamonds of bread fried 
in butter may be dotted about the 
dish. The truffles, prawns, &c., may 
be fastened on with silver skewers. It 
is generally found better to boil and 
bone this dish the day before it 1s 

anted. Cost, very variable, depend- 
ing on the garnish. 

Another way.—The remains of a cold 
calf’s head may be cut into small 
squares, heated in a_ little good 
gravy, and ornamented in the same 
way as the last dish. Make the sauce 
rather thick, put the meat in the 
middle of the dish, and garnish as 
prettily as possible with forcement 
balls, the yolks of hard-builed eggs, 
and the whites cut into rings, gherkins, 
olives, and stewed mushroums. 


Calf’s Head and Tongue, 
Curried.—Required: calfs head, 
cream, sauce, and sundrics, as below. 
Cost, about 3s. 6d. to 4s. if half a head. 

Parboil the head, or part of one will 
make a good sized dish ; it will be richer 
if not skinned ; when it has boiled for 
an hour anda half take it up, and press 
till cold. Use some of the liquor to make 
the Curry Savcr; allow a pint of sauce 
and a gill of cream to two pounds 
of meat. Boil the sauce. cut the head 
into neat squares, also the tongue, 
after tuking off the skin; add them, 
and allow an hour oran hour and a 
half, then finish off just as directed in 
the recipe for Vea, Curren, 


Calf’s Head and Tongue, 
Curried, Dry. — Required: the 
whole of a tongue, and the best part 
of a head; by which we mean the 
thick. fleshy portion, stock, curry paste, 
cocoanut, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 4s. to 5s. when veal is 
plentiful. 

Boil the tongue until nearly done, 
then skin and slice it, let it get cool, and 
fry it brown ina little hot butter; in 
the same fat, fry a large onion, and an 
apple cut in thin slices; stir ina gill 
of brown stuck, mixed with a table- 
spoonful of curry paste, and a dessert- 
epoonful of grated cocoanut; boil until 
all can be sieved. Then put back in 
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the pan with the juice of half a lomon 
and salt to taste; put in the tongue 
and the pieces of head (the latter should 
be boiled until nearly done) ; stir the 
whole well together; the sauce should 
only just mask the meat, then leave 
covered until quite tender. Dissolve a 
bit of glaze the size of-a nut, and half 
a teaspoonful of extract oft meat in a 
little stock; add to the rest, stir well 
for a minute or two, then serve as 
previously directed. 


Calf’s Head, Collared. (This 
is tu be served cold.)— Required : calt's 
head, stuffing, ham, and tongue, stock, 
seasoning, und garnish, as below, Cost, 
4x. Gd. or more, without garnish, 

Bone the half of a Jarge head ; 
wash and blanch it, then dry it, and 
lay it on the table flat; some of 
the thick flesh should be cut off, and 
mixed in with the stuffing to make it 
level. First, put over a liyer of good 
veal forcemeat, shees of ham and 
tongue (the latter should be couked), 


then hard-boiled cegs, sliced und 
seasoned with herbs, salt, pepper, 


this 
tightly, bind with tape, then tie ina 
Goth; put it in a pan with stock to 
cover (this should be boiling; and cook 
for three hours, Then put to press 
under weights, remove the cloth and 
tape when cold, and garnish as for 
Veat ux Jevny. The brains can be 
used separately and the bones will 
make stock. 

Calf’s Head, Collared. (This 
18 to be served hot.)—Required : calf’s 
head, sauce, and sundries as below, 
Cost, variable, according to adjuncts. 

The forcemcat for this may be ordi- 
nary veal, or good mushroom or other 
kind is equally suitable. ‘The brains 
should be mixed with it, and the tongue 
purboiled, used with ham as above. It 
should be finished off as in the above 
recipe, and served with any nice sauce; 
Tomato, Parsiey, Kao, Musuroom, 
Cuenvi, &., are suitable. Ifa large 
dish is wanted, use the whole of the 
head, but make two rolls. If pre- 
ferred, the tonguc can be boiled 
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separately, and dished with brain 
guuce round. 


Calf’s Head, Stuffed. -- hte- 
quired : a call’s head, forcemect, hat, 
stock, sherry, cream, glaze, vegetables, 
garnish, &¢., as below. Cost, very 
variible. i 

Bone acalf’s head, take out the brains 
and tongue (keep these apart), then fill 
the head with Rien Veaw Forcem eat, 
mixed with a teaspoonful of anchovy 
essence and a chopped truffle; put in 
four ounces of lean ham, in strips an 


inch long and half an inch wide, Place 


the head in its original shape, sew it 
together, and tie in a buttered cloth. 
Then put it in veal stock, with the 
bones, and the tongue, buil steadily, 
removing any scum; add some vege- 
tables and herbs when the liquid 
boils. In about three hours the head 
will be done: meanwhile, the tongue 
should have been taken up, skinned, 
and laid in stock and sherry just to 
cover; and the brains boiled, and 
mixed with some of the stock from 
the head, and a little cream) and 
seasoning. Before dishing the head 
take a pint of the stuck, put with it 
some glize and wine, boil up, and 
season. Glaze the head, lay it in the 
centre of a dish; cut the tongne in 
four, after heating it, spread each 
portion with the brain sauce, just 
brought to the boil, and sprinkle with 
chopped truffle and lobster coral; lay 
one piece at cach end and side of the 
dish, and fill up the vacant spaces 
with Forcremgat Batis. Fasten some 
truffle in slices or fancy shapes, on 
the top of the head with plated skewers ; 
glazed mushrooms will also answer 
the purpose; and send the gravy to 
table in « boat. 

Notr.—The bones should be put 
into the stock while cold, and the 
head laid in just before it boils, If 
time permits, give the bones a few 
hours’ boiling first; or after dishing 
the head, cook them for some hours 
more, and make soup of the stock. 
This dish is very good when cold. 
It will also make a delicious hash, 
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fritters, &c; or can be mixed with 
sweetbreadas for vul-au-vents and other 
dishes. 


Calfs Heart a la Bordelaise. 
— Required: a calfs heart, a pint of 
Borperame Sauce, bacon, croutens, 
&e., as below. Cust, abvut 25, ox- 
Clusive of sauce. 

After preparing the heart in th 
usual way, cook it in stock until done ; 
then divide it into neat slices. Dnssulyv. 
a omorsel of glaze in a spoonful of 
claret, brush the slices over, and 
sprinkle them with chopped parsley; 
dish them quickly on a very hot dish 
(heart soon becomes cold); pour the 
auce over, and garnish with croatons, 
oval shaped, with a little roll of glazed 
bacon laid on each. Put a pure: -* 
vegetables in the centre of the dish. 
Heart in Berpways Satce is equally 
good. Use sauce of that name instead 
uf the foreguing. 


Calf's Heart with Caper 
Sauce.—(ovk the heart as above di- 
rected ; pour some Brows Carer Sacce 
over, and put a purée of any white 
vegetable in the centre; pour som» 
thick Wire Sacce over and sprinkle 
with chopped capers, and fennel or 
parsley. 


Calf's Heart with Capsicum 
Sauce.—Pour Carstcum Natce over 
the heart; put a pile of olive shaped 
potatoes, fried, in the centre: brush 
the surface of them with warm butter, 
and put chopped parsley and capsicum 
Over, or use a few whole chillies. 


Calf’s ILiver, Larded and 
Baked.—Liequired: a calf's liver, 
bacon for larding, herbs, &c., as below. 
Cost, about Is, a pound, inclusive. 

Lard the liver on the upper side, 
then lay it ona soup plate or dish, and 
pour over « tublespoonful of French 
vinegar, half a gill of olive oil, and a 
tablespoonful of claret; add a tea- 
spoonful each of chopped parsley, 
onion, and celery; a good pinch of 
cayenne and ground nutmeg, and a 
saltspoonful of white pepper. Baste 
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the liver with this, and leave it for a 
couple of hours, basting often. Then 
wrap it ina sheet of buttered paper, and 
bake it for an hour and a half to two 
hours, according to size. Baste often 
with the marinade and a little veal 
stock, first mixed in the baking-tin. 
When done, take the paper off, dish 
the liver, and brush it with warm 
glaze; let the surface crisp nicely, 
and serve a Pcrée of vegetables, as 
SORREL, Enpive, Lerrucr, or SPINACH 
round. Have ready some brown 
sauce, mix with it the gravy from the 
tin, boil and skim, then add lemon 
juice or French vinegar to give 
piquaucy, and send it separately to 
table. 


Calf’s Liver, Quenelles of.— 
Required : four ounces of calt’s liver, 
two ounces of veal kidnev suct ; pepper 
and salt, a tablespoontul of chopped 
onion fried in butter, a saltspoonful of 
powdered mixed herbs, including bay- 
leaf, four ounces of bread crumbs, an 
ounce of butter, and two cggs, with 
the yolk of a third. Cost, about Is. 

First chop the liver and suct sepur- 
ately, then pound them together; add 
the butter, creamed, the crumbs, &c., 
and the eggs, gradually ; pound until 
smooth, then cook in moulds, or drop 
from a tablespoon into stock, and cook 
in the usual way, but allow rather 
longer, that the suet may be done. 
Before cooking the whole, try a small 
portion; shvuld the mixture be too 
stiff, add a little more butter; or if 
not stiff enough, incrcase the crumbs ; 
eggs vary in size, and bread differs so 
much that only the approximate pro- 
portions are given. ‘These may be 
served small as a garnish, or, if of 
good size, a8 a separate dish; with a 
rch sauce, they may go in as an 
entrée. With a sauce or gravy such 
as would be served with game, they 
are a good substitute for game. 


Cavaliers’ Broil. — Requird: 
cooked meat, scusoning, and sauce as 
below. Cost, about 1s, per pound. 


Half roast a small, lean shoulder of 
. mat iméil 
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cold. Score it down to the bone, season 
with cayenne and grated lemon peel, 
and a little French mustard. Brush 
over with beaten egg, cover with 
crumbs, and brush over with olive oil. 
Put it in a Dutch oven, and finish the 
cooking at a nice clear fire, and as 
soon as done, serve on a hot dish, with 
x 9 «& (S é 
Cavaiers’ Savuck over or round it. A 
cold shoulder may be similarly treated. 

Another way—-Take some cooked 
breast of mutton, which has been 
boned, score and season the meat, and 
dip it in oil or warm butter; finish the 
cooking as above, then cut up and 
dish the meat in a pile; pour the 
sauce over, and put fried carrots, tur- 
nips, and small onions round, 


Cavaliers’ Stew.— Required: a 
pint of CavaLrers’ Sacce, half a pint of 
brown stock No. 4, a pound each of 
calf’s iver and beef skirt, vegetables 
and seasoning as beluw. Cust, about 
28., exclusive of sauce. 

Cut the liverin shees, after washing 
and drying; skin and slice the skirt; 
put them in a stewpan with the stock, 
warm, a bay leaf, some herbs, sliced 
onion, carrot, and celery, a tablespoon- 
ful of cach, and a tablespoonful of 
tomato vinegar; cover and stew for 
an hour and a half, then season to 
taste with salt. During the cooking, 
a little stock must be put in from time 
to time. Take up the meat, add the 
pint of sauce to the stock, &e., and 
pass all through a sieve, including the 
vegetables; then re-heat, and pour 
over the meat. A border of nicely 
cooked macaroni or rice should be put 
round, and garnished with a httle 
mixed pickles, and hard-boiled eggs 
in slices. A stew made of mutton, 
with half the weight in sheep's kidneys 
is equally appetising. A few slices of 
cooked bacon, cut in dice, will improve 
the dish. 


Chateaubriand Steak.—Thix 
is considered the acme of steaks, It 
should be cut from the fillet, quite two 
inches thick, and put into x marinade 
of the purest olive oi], with a little 
momner for «few hours. Sume cooks 
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add a few drops of French vinegar. 
The steak is best grilled; to ensure 
perfection, a double gridiron, well oiled, 
is recommended, and some authorities 
insist upon the cnvclopment of the 
steak in two thin slices of beef (any 
lean part; it can be put in the stock 
pot afterwards), to protect the exterior, 
as it should not be allowed to harden. 
Without this precaution, great care is 
needed to cook thoroughly, without 
hardening, owing to the thickness of 
the meat. After cightcen to twenty 
minutes’ grilling, lay the meat before 
the fire on a hot dish, and finish off in 
either of the following ways: (1) Put 
a pat of maitre d’ hotel butter paate 
the steak, and a little gravy round ; 

this can be made by mixing 4 gill of 
stuck No. 16 with the same measure of 
brown sauce No. 2.) (2) Put a pat of 
maitre d’hdtel butter in a gill of 
brown sauce, first heated with a glass 
of white wine and a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice. (3) Mix chopped parsley 
and lemon juice, a teaspoonful of 
each, with a gill and a half of stock 
No. 16, thickened with a small quantity 
of roux and glaze, to the consistency 
of gvod cream. Serve fried potatoes, 
chips or ribbons with the steak. Cost, 
variable. 


Collops, Savoury (See CoLLops 
under Joints.)—After browning the 
meat, cover it with stuck such as 
No. 8, season with pepper, nutmeg, and 
chopped parsley; a small onion may 
be minced and fried with the meat at 
starting; add a little mushroom 
ketchup, and simmer for an hour or 
more. Thicken with browned flour or 
roux, add salt to taste, and garnish 
with croutons. If a glass vf port or 
claret be added near the end of the 
cooking, and a good seasoning of sweet 
herbs be put in at first, the dish is 
almost equal to yume, ‘and may be 
served as a plain entrée. 


Curries.—Curried dishes of all 
sorts are usually much favoured by 
those who have resided in India. It is 
alinost impossible to serve them in 
perfectionin England, owing to the lack 
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of various commoditics in the fresh 
state ; but they might be much more 

palatable than they are, if the seasoning 
were adapted to the meut and to the 
tusto—so far as possible—of those who 
have to eat it. The same flavouring 
is not suitable alike for chicken, fish, 
or calf’s head; indeed, unless the 
various ingr edients are compounded to 
suit the viands of which the dish is 
composed, the curry will not be as 
successful as it might be. Good stock, 
suitable scasoning, and a = gencrous 
supply of rice are essential. ‘he 
meat, or Whatever is used, should be so 
cut as not to necd further division ; 
by this method it becomes thoroughly 
impregnated with the fhevuur of the 
curry, and almost needless to add, raw 
meat makes a better curry than cold 
meat, Acid in some form is generally 
necessary; apples, cucumbers, goose- 
berries, rhubarb, and tomatoes are the 
most readily obtainable : but tamarinds, 
and many other ingredients of a like 
nature are used abroad, It is absu- 
lutely necessary that all the ingredicnts 
used for the suuce be sieved and put 
back in the pan to thicken the suuce. 
Nobudy who vbjects to the use of the 
sieve should attempt to make a curry, 
the proper amalgamation of — the 
materials used being of primary im- 
portance. 

Much difference of opinion exists as 
to the order and manner of adding the 
curry paste or powder, Some contend 
that it ce be put in and fried with 
the meat, while many others think 
that by this method it dues not vield 
its flavour so well as when mixed with 
some liquid before it is put in—the 
hot fat sealing up the flavours, the 
liquid enabling them to be drawn out, 
In our recipes will be found detaus of 
both methods, and under SEASONINGS 
we give the method of making curry 
powder; but we are of opinion that 
the best preparations of bought 
powders and pastes are more sutis- 
factory than home-made ones, and 
they may be purchased either pungent 
or mild tu suit various classes uf dishes. 
It is. however. always easv to vive 
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additional zest to a curry by means of 
chutney and hot sauces; hot pickles 
are also used for the samie purpose. 

A good deal has been written of 
late as to the necessity of buying every 
ingredient separately, and blending 
them in varying proportions, instead 
of keeping some prepared powder or 
paste at hand; but we agree with a 
very high authority that this is out of 
the question in most houses; besides, 
nothing less than a course of training 
could teach cooks to choose, grind, and 
compound curry stuffs satisfactorily. 
Further hints, together with recipes, 
will be found under GAME AND 
Povuitry, Rice, Vercerabuys, F'isn, 
and Copp Mratr Cookery. 


Curry, Anglo-Indian, Rich. 
—Required: a pound and a half of 
raw or semi-roasted mutton, half a pint 
of stock trom mutton bones, a gill of 
cocoanut infusion, a large onion, a 
pinch of chopped garlic, a teaspoonful 
of moist sugar, a tablespoonful of 
pungent curry powder, the same 
measure of lemon juice, and a little 
salt and butter. Cost, about Is, 8d. 

Melt the butter, about two ounces : 
when it smokes, put in the sliced 
onion, brown well, then stir in the 
powder, mixed with stock to a paste: 
wdd the meat, cook until it is coated 
with the curry, pour in the stock and 
cocoanut infusion, and cook until the 
meat 1s tender; put in the salt and 
lemon juice a short time before serving. 
While the meat 1s cooking, before the 
stock is added, it must be stirred to 
prevent burning. To make the cocoa- 
nut infusion, grate the nut finely, 
sufficient to fill a quarter pint measure, 
cover with boiling water, put a plate 
over, and in twenty minutes strain for 
use. Or the nut may be put in cold 
water or stock, and gently simmered 
for ten minutes. 

Venison may be curried in the same 
way ; a clove or two will improve it. 

It will be noted that no acid is given 
in the above. Tomato conserve or chut- 
ney, «pple chutney, or Oriental pickles 
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Cutlets a la Maintenon.— 
Cutlets were, it is said, first served in 
this way under the direetion of Madame 
de Maintenon, to tempt the failng 
appetite of Louis XIV. According to 
the original recipe they should be 
dressed ex papilléte. Required : meat 
and seasoning as below. «Cut up and 
trim the cutlets, removing as much as 
possible of the fat. Next chop up 
tincly a little raw ham, some button 
mushrooms, a small piece of shalot, 
parsley, and a pinch of thyme; add 
pepper and salt. Take the cutlets and 
brown them quickly each side ina very 
hot frying-pan slightly greased, and 
wrap them up two or three at a time 
in some Well-olled pauper with a dessert- 
spoonful of this chopped mixture and 
about the same quantity of butter. 
Cook them ina brisk oven for about 
ten minutes, and serve them, of course, 
in the paper, which is to keep in and 
impregnate the cutlets with the flavour. 
These cutlets are supposed, properly 
speaking, to be cooked on a grill over 
a charcoal fire. French cooks mark 
the paper with a hot iron to resemble 
the marking of the gridiron. Cost, 
about 1s. per pound, 


Cutlets a la Parmesan.— Re- 
quircd: meat, cheese, egg, and season- 
ing as below. 

The best end of the neck should be 
used, either of mutton or lamb; after 
trimming niccly, the cutlets should first 
be floured, then dipped in the yolk of an 
cgg, beaten up with a pinch of migno- 
nette pepper, then into grated Parmesan 
cheese, and next Inte plain biscuit 
crumbs, Afteran hour a second coating 
should be given of cheese and crumbs 
only. ‘They are then ready to fry by im- 
mersion in boiling fut; or they may be 
cooked in # sauté pan, with a little 
hot butter; or they can be grilled or 
broiled. In cither way they are excel- 
lent. Cost, about 18. per pound. 

Another way.—Vrepare the cutlets 
by peppering and brushing them over 
with oil or butter. Then grill them, 
sprinkle a little grated Parmesan over, 
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cheese to a gill of brown sauce, which 
should be poured round the cutlets 
after they are dished. After dredging 
the cutlets with the cheese hold a 
sulamander over, or put them before a 
sharp fire. 

Cutlets,Indian.— Required: two 
pounds of.iean meat, any kind, or 
half poultry, a tablespountul of tam- 
arind chutney, @ teaspoonful of salt, 
half as much black pepper, and a 
dessertspoonful of curry paste; the 
yolk of an egg, a tablespoonful cach 
of boiled rice and chopped bacon, and 
sume gravy. Cost, from 2s. to 2s. Gd. 

Pass the neat through a mincer, add 
the other ingredients, mix well, and 
shape the mass into cutlets, using a 
palette knife. Fry them in hot fat for 
a minute, then put them by to get cold. 
lay them flat in a frying-pan, and 
pour some gravy round to half their 
depth. Cook for an hour, turning a 
time or two, then serve with clear 
pickles as garnish, and a Rice Pinav 
(xe Rice). 

A good gravy such as would be used 
for hashes answers for the above, but 
it should be more highly seasoned. 
Only just enough to moisten the meat 
is needed, 


Cutlets, Mutton Loin.—Somo 
of the fat should be taken away, as loin 
of mutton usually contains more than 
will be caten at table. The spectacle 
of pieces of fat on cach plate, together 
with half-picked bones, is only too 
familiar. A far nicer dish, and one 
which is also much more economical, 
miy be made by proceeding as follows: 
Remove the flap and some fat, then 
take out the fillet, @e. the under-cut 


of the meat; divide the meat into 
slices of half an inch or a. trifle 
more in thickness. The flap will 


make an Irish stew, or any simi- 
lar dish; the fat can be used for 
frying purposes, or will make a pud- 
ding, while the bones will make good 
stock. Contrast this with a dish of 
loin cutlets prepared in the more 
general manner; In such cases fifty 
per cent. of the nutriment finds its 
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way into the dust-bin or some other 
equally unsuitable place. 

Koning iscertainly some little trouble, 
but it is an art which every honse- 
keeper should acquire, though, if re- 
quested, the butcher will perform the 
operation. Cutlets ag above may be 
grilled or broiled. The fillets may be 
kept for a separate dish of little 
cutlets for an entrée; or cut and 
cooked with the rest. Or it may be 
braised. A boned cutlet braised 1s 
also a typical invalid’s dish, as it is 
certain to be tender and easy of diges- 
tion. In preparing any dish of loin 
cutlets, if may be taken for granted 
that, whether boned ones are specitied 
or not, nothing will be lost, while 
much may be gained, by carrying out 
the above directions, 


Cutlets, Mutton Loin, Fried. 
—Aftertaking the meat from the bones, 
and removing most of the fat, also the 
eristle, cut the meat im shies, barely 
half an inch thick; put on each a 
morsel of salt, pepper, and mushroom 
powder, or a pinch of herbs; then 
dip in beaten eggs, and coat them with 
fine, stale crumbs ; lay them on a plate, 
sprinkled with crumbs, and leave for an 
hour; this is to make the casing dry, 
so that it will brown quickly. Have 
the fat in readiness, test it as directed 
(see Fryinc); then put the cutlets in 
a frying basket; plunge them in (mind 
that the fat covers them’, and in a 
minute they will be done, or rather 
they will be by the time they are 
served, because the cooking goes on 
after they are taken from the fat. 
The outer covering being firm, the 
heat is kept in. They may now be 
served simply with mashed potatoes, 
ora puree of vegetables in the centre, 
as celery, white haricots, spinach, 
sorrel], onions, kc, &e. Or they may 
be converted into dishes suitable for 
entrées by means of various rich sauccs 
and garnishes. 

Another way.—Make some clarified 
dripping hot in a frying-pan; lay in 
the cutlets, peppered a little; turn ina 
few scconds, then cook them, turning 
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every minute until done; from seven 
to ten minutes, unless they are 
liked thick, then twelve to fifteen 
minutes must be given. Tho gravy 
should clot on the surface. Serve very 
hot. 


Cutlets, Mutton, Neck. — 
Take the best end of a neck of mutton, 
saw off the tops of the bones; then 
cut the meat off, so as to leave the 





Fia. 65.—CUtLeT Bat. 


bone bare to the extent of nearly an 
inch. The thick part of the chine 
bone must be chopped off, and the 
cutlets batted out evenly. A cutlet 
bat is the best for the purpose (see 
Tig. 65), but a heavy knife will 
answer, if care be taken not to cut 
the meat. The knife should he dipped 
in cold water before using it. The skin 
should he taken off cach cutlet, and 
the bone scraped, A carelessly-pre- 
pared cutlet will never be enjoved, 
however elaborately it may be dressed ; 
while if care be taken to make it 
appetising In appearance it will be 
relished, however plain may be the 
method of cooking, 


Cutlets, Mutton, Shoulder. 
— AJean portion from the shoulder will 
furnish good cutlets; they should be 
cut in slices of half an inch or more in 
thickness, and after batting out may 
be cooked in any of the usual ways. 
They are particularly nice egged and 
crumbed, and nicely fried, and served 
with onion or celery sauce, or a purée 
of cither of the vegetables. They are 
also very good when grilled, with caper 
or tomato sauce. 


Cutlets, Pork, a la Bins- 
woode.—Kequircd: seven or cight 
small cutlets, neck or loin, from lean 
dairy-fed pork, wine, seasoning, &c., 
asunder. Cost, about 3s. 3d. 
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Melt two ounces of buttcr in a sauté 
pan, put in a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, with a fourth as much thyme 
and sage, a bay leaf, and a slice of 
onion; add aclove or two, and a salt- 
spoonful of mignonette pepper; stir 
for a minute, then lay in the cutlets, 
pour a glass of light wine over, cover, 
and let them cook softly«for fifteen 
minutes, ‘Then take them up, drain 
well, and leave to cool. Have ready 
some scasoned crumbs and a 
beaten egg; brush the cutlets 
with a little French mustard, and 
sprinkle them with curry powder 
(a saltspoonful does for two cut- 
lets); coat them with eggs and 
crumbs, dip them into boiling fat 
to cover, and when brown and 
crisp, drain, and serve in a ring round 
a purée of split peas, Garnish the top 
with little crotitons, spread with thick 
tomato sauce, in which a small quantity 
of hot pickles, finely chopped, has been 
mixed. Put a pint of tomato sauce 
round the base, first mixing with it 
uny wine from the stewpan, and serve 
very hot. 

Clear mixed pickles are best for 
the sauce, but thick pickle, or picca- 
hilli, will do. Piquant, caper, tartare, 
and many other sauces are suitable 
for serving with pork cutlets when 
plainly dressed (see Jornts AND PLAIN 
DisueEs). 


Cutlets, Pork, with Sauce 
Robert.—cquired: pork, sherry, 
herbs, eggs, and crumbs, seasoning, 
and sauce as below. Cost, about 2s., 
exclusive of sance. 

Lay two pounds of young pork 
—cut into neat cutlets and trimmed 
properly—in a deep dish, Tut in a 
saucepan a glass of sherry, a bunch of 
parsley, a sprig of thyme, a bay leaf, a 
few peppercorns and shalots, and a bit 
of mace; add a tablespoonful cach of 
French vinegar and tarragon vinegar, 
boil up, and when cool, pour over tho 
cutlets. Let them lie in the mixture 
for a few hours, turning often, then 
drain and dry them, and coat with egg 
and crumbs. Cook them thoroughly 
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by grilling or frying, and serve the 
above-named sauce with them. 


Cutlets, Venetian.-—Required: 
veal cutlets, herbs, mushrooms, stock, 
eggs, cream, and seasoning, as below. 
Cost, about 3s. 

Chop finely and separately, then all 
together, balfa pint of mushrooms, two 
shalots, a little parsley, and a sprig of 
thyme. Mix them thoroughly and stew 
them for ten minutes over a slow fire in 
a little butter, with a slice of fat bacon 
cut into dice. Sprinkle a little pepper 
over two pounds of veal cutlets, put 
them into the saucepan, and cook them 
gently till quite tender. Adda gill 
of white stock by degrees while cook- 
ing, Draw the saucepan from the 
fire for a minute or two; then thicken 
the sauce with the well-beaten yolks 
of three eggs mixed with a gill of 
hot cream, The sauce must not boil 
after the eggs are added. Before serv- 
ing, squeeze in the juice of a lemon. 
The meat will require about an hour's 
cooking. Add salt to taste when nearly 
done, 


Ham in Curry Gravy.— Re- 
quired : two pounds of ham, a pint of 
gravy as above, vegetables, &c. Cost, 
about 2s., exclusive of gravy. 

Cut the ham in a nice square shape, 
and boil it in the usual way until 
almost done. Then put it in a sauce- 
pan, the fat uppermost; pour the 
gravy round it, cover, and leave for 
twenty minutes; serve ona hot dish 
with the gravy round it, and = send 
suitable vegetables to table. The ham 
should be skinned as usual, 

A piece of ham previously boiled, 
may be sliced and heated in the gravy ; 
the dish should then be garnished with 
tomatoes, onions, or other vegetables, 
nicely dressed, or & purée of any kind 
can be used, or rice boiled as for 
curry. 


Ham in Gravy a la Diable.— 
Boil the ham as above directed ; dish it 
on a bed of fried onions or shalots, well- 
seasoned; pour Gravy A LA DIABLE 


round it, and garnish with croutons, 
seasoned with French mustard and 
curry powder before frying. 


Ham in Robert Sauce.— Boil 
the ham until nearly done, then put 
it before the fire, and finish the cook- 
ing, basting often with a glass of 
light wine. Take the skin off, cover 
with raspings, let them brown; then 
put a little glaze on with a feather. 
Serve on a hot dish, with sauce as 
above round it. Send a pure of 
sorrel, spinach, or other vegetablo to 
table with it. 


Ham, Roast,a la Crawshawe. 
—Reyuired : a ham, wine, sauce, glaze, 
vegetables, &c., as below. Cost, about 
10d. per pound, exclusive of the ad- 
juncts. 

Prepare the ham by trimming and 
soaking, for twelve hours or more, 
then put it on to boil in plain bone 
stock, with a good plateful of mixed 
vegetables; boil it until half done, 
then take it up when cool, and put by 
until quite cold. Wrap it in a greased 
paper, and cover with a common paste, 
Just as for venison, and finish the cook- 
ing by roasting or baking. When 
done, take the paste and paper from 
the ham, and pour over it a half pint 
of Madcira mixed with half a gill of 
herbal vinegar; put it before the fire 
for twenty minutes, and baste well 
with the liquor; then glaze it, and 
pour off the wine which remains: add 
to it some brown sauce, mixed with 
an cqual measure of tomato pulp: boil 
up, and season rather highly; skim 
well, and pour a portion round the 
ham, and serve the rest separately. 
Plain tomato sauce should be served 
also. (iarnish with braised tomatoes, 
mushrooms, and small pork sausages, 
all glazed; or use truffled sausages if 
liked. After the ham is cooked, before 
adding the wine and vinogar, it must 
be skinned. If possible let it be from 
a small home-cured pig, to ensure 
mildness of flavour and freedom from 
salt. ‘Time, about half an hour for 
each pound, 
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Ham, Roast, Cold.— Required: 
a ham, and adjuncts as below. Cost, 
about 10d. to 11d. per pound, exclusive 
of garnish, c. 

This is a very nice dish for a large 
party at any time of the year. The ham 
should be cooked as directed for Ham, 
Roast A LA CrawsHAWE, but use only 
half the quantity of wine for the final 
basting, and in skinning and trimming 
remove any superfluous fat, and make 
the surface smooth. Then set aside until 
cold, and lightly glaze the ham ; when 
this is set, pour over some pale pink 
aspic. When this is firm, trim the 
edges, and put the ham ona clean dish, 
with a border of dressed watercress to 
surround it, and some pink and yellow 
aspic in fancy blocks, and here and 
there, some small, whole tomatoes, 
Put a frill round the knuckle of the 
ham, pink, white, or silver (the latter 
is more suitable for a wedding or a 
christening), and garnish the top with 
Ham Betrer, and Ecce Burrer, forming 
any design according to taste ; or some 
leaves of aspic can be put all round the 
ham in a chain, and bordered with the 
butter; a large star of aspic, with a 
similar border, should be put in the 
centre. For the butter, use a bag with 
aleaf or rose pipe. Serve any nice 
salad with the above: one of fruit, 
iced, is suitable. 

NotE.—It is very necessary that the 
ham be carefully washed for this : any 
rusty parts must be removed, as the 
least trace of such will quite spoil the 
dish. A dish of savoury ¢ges (sce 
Eacs) may be scrved with the ham. 


Kidney, Pig’s,in Batter. —Re- 
quired : a pig’s kidney, a pint of batter 
made as for Rich YorkKsHire PupvinG, 
seasoning, sauce, &c., as below. Cost, 
about Is. to 1s. 6d. 

Take a kidney from a bacon pig, 
Skin it, and mince it finely, add half 
its weight of minced ham; chop a 
small onion, a tablespoonful of parsley, 
and a fresh sage leaf; put all in a pan 
with a little hot butter, and fry from 
five to ten minutes, stirring all the 
time ; then put the whole in # strainer 
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and leave to drain. Put back in a pan 
with a gill of sauce, APPLE AND CURRY 
SAUCE is nicest; cover, and leave 
to simmer while the batter is baked. 
It should be put in two shallow tins, 
and cooked in a sharp oven. When 
done, cut into squares or fingers, and 
make into sandwiches with the kidney 
mixture; put in the oven te get hot, 
and sprinkle with coralline pepper just 
before serving. Make a ring round 
a dish by letting the pieces overlap, 
and fill the centre with Frrep Arr es. 
If round tins are handy, use them, and 
cut the batter into triangular shapes, 
then the apples can be served in a 
separate dish. A mixture of apples 
and onions, also fried, will be enjoycd 
by some, and the same may be said of 
fried turnips. 


Kidney, Pig’s,in Sauce.—'The 
sauces ost suituble are Curry, Cucrt- 
weY, Prauant, or Tartare, The kid- 
ney should be skinned and sliced, then 
cooked in a sauté pan, and atter 
draining be laid in the sauce until hot 
through. 


Kidneys, Mutton, Broiled, 
Whole.— These are very delicious, 
but care is required, though this may 
be said of every dish of kidneys. First 
skin, but do not pierce or cut them; 
then dip them into enough fat to cover 
them. It must be as hot as if: for 
frying. Take them out instantly; 

ave some pepper and a little mush- 
room powder ready on a plate (equal 
quantities), sprinkle a pinch on cach 
side the kidneys, and lay them on a 
greascd gridiron over a clear fire. 
Tur them every minute, and give 
them from twelve to fifteen minutes, 
Dish them when the gravy clots on the 
surface. Have a dish ready as hot as 
possible, with oval croatons, one for 
each kidney, and put a small pat of 
Mairre v'Hore., or other savoury 
butter on each. Serve very hot. 

If the kidneys are very small, ten 
minutes will cook them. 


Kidneys, Mutton, Devilled, 
Whole.—Skin the kidneys and dip 
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them into hot fat as above directed. 
Then put them in enough sauce or 
gravy to cover them, and siminer for 
tifteon to twenty minutes. Dish witha 
border of fried potatoes, macaroni, or 
other suitable garnish. 

See Sauces AND Graviges. Of the 
former, chutney, or a brown piquant 
sauce is west; of gravies, GRAVY FoR 
Devitiep Meats will answer ; or for a 
rich dish, stock No. 16 or 17 may be 
employed for the foundation, the usual 
flavourings being added in proportion 
to taste. 


Kidneys, Mutton, with 
Chablis.— Required: half a dozen 
kidneys, wine, seasoning, and bacon, 
us below. Cust, about 2s. 

Remove the cores and skins, slice the 
kidneys, and fry some pieces of bacon 
of the same size; then put the kidneys 
in the bacon fat, toss them about all 
the time (they must not harden); add 
some thyme and parsley, salt and pep- 
per, and a glass of chablis, with a 
squeeze of lemon juice: do not boil 
this, just let it heat, then put the bits 
of bacon on oblong crotitons, put the 
kidney on, and moisten with the 
strained gravy. Place these in a row 
down the middle of a dish, and put 
vegetables down the sides, or serve 
plainly. The gravy may be very 
slightly thickened. 


Kidneys, Mutton, with Vege- 
tables.— Required: kidneys, bacon, 
veyetables, garnish, &¢., as below. 
Cost of kidneys, about ls. Total cost, 
variable. 

Remove the cores, and cut the 
kidneys in) halves; cook them = in 
bacon fat as above directed, then dish 
them, each half ona bit of bacon laid 
on a crouton as above. Have some 
vegetables cooked as for Julienne soup : 
moisten these with Brows Saccg, or 
Savck Piavant is better still; put a 
little heap in each half kidney, and 
serve some potatoes round the dish ; or 
instead of the latter, some carrots boiled 
until nearly done, then dipped in beaten 

eg and crumbs, and fried brown, may 
bo used (xce Drrssen VEGETABLES), 
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This is a good dish for breakfast. 
The remains of any savoury potted 
meat may be minced, and put in the 
kidneys, under the vegetables, and 
will greatly improve them. 


Kidneys, Pig's, Stuffed.—Re- 
quired: two kidneys, some pork 
sausage meat, seasoning, &c.,as under. 
Cost, about 2s. 

Prepare the kidneys in the usual 
way (see Pic’s Kipneys); mix some 
chopped onion with the sausage meat, 
and add a teaspoonful of grated ham, 
and the same of French mustgrd. Put 
a teaspoonful of the mixture in each 
half kidney, level it with a warm 
knife—it should be dipped in hot 
water—then dredge with crumbs, and 
brush over with oil or butter. Cook 
in a Dutch oven before a clear fire, 
turning them about that every part 


may be done. Then serve with any 
suitable sauce round them. Allow 


about twenty minutes, and brown the 
crumbs well. 

-lnother way.—Use cold pork for the 
stuffing; it may be mixed with a littl 
ham or bacon; and use mushroom or 
tomato pulp in place of the omun. 


Kidneys, Pig's, Truffied.— 
Required: kidneys, forcemeat, sauce 
or gravy, &c., as below. Cost, in- 
clusive, about 8d. to 10d. each. 

Dip each half kidney into warm 
butter, then fill with TrurrLep Force- 
MEAT, level, and cook as above. Mix 
some truffle essence and sherry, a table- 
spoonful of cach, with a gill and a 
half of brown sauce or gravy: if the 
latter, stock No. 6 or 7 may be 
thickened slightly and used, or No. 16 
or 17 for a better dish. Dish each 
half kidney on a crotten and pour the 
gravy round, Calf’s kidneys may be 
cooked as above. The sauce given is 
enough for two kidneys. 


Lamb a la Périgord.—kr- 
quired: a loin of lamb, oil, bacon, 
mushrooms, stock, seasoning, &c., as 
under, Cost, about Is. per pound. 

‘Trim the meat neatly; put in a 
stewpan a laver of chopped mush- 
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rooms, with a small onion mixed, a 
bunch of herbs, and a gill of olive oil; 
when hot, lay the meat in; cook 
until brown, basting often. Then_ 
pour off the oil, cover with a but- 
tered papcr, lay a slice or two of 
lemon in, and pour stock from 
mutton bones to half cover the meat. 
Cook gently (about twenty minutes to 
each pound must be allowed). When 
nearly done, add three or four truffles 
in shreds or slices. Dish the meat, 
glaze it, then keep hot while the gravy 
is skimmed, thickened, and boiled up; 
more stock must be added to make up 
the quantity required. Pour it round 
tho meat, put the truffles in little 
heaps, with small rolls of grilled bacon 
in between. Small mutton may be 
served as above. 


Lamb ala Sudhalle.— Roast a 
loin of lamb in the usual way, then 
cut it up, and place the pieces ¢v 
couronne round a hot dish. Put a 
purée of spinach in a forcing bag with 
a funcy pipe, and ornament the dish, 
between the pieces of meat, with it. In 
the centre put some fancy shapes of 
carrot, turnip, and cucumber, all 
braised (see VEGETABLES). Pour a 
little Caper Satce over, and send 


more to table separately. Cost, as 
above. 
Lamb a la Swindon (See 


recipe for Mvutrron A LA TuravE).— 
Prepare and stuff some lamb similarly, 
except that the curry powder is to be 
omitted. Roast this nicely, and when 
done, sprinkle some fricd crumbs over 
it. Prepare a dish of Rice A LA 
Swinpon, and put it in piles round 
the meat on a large dish. Send 
CrvcvMBER Satvce and gravy to table 
separately. Cost, about 1s. per pound. 


Lamb Cream, Moulded.— 
Required: a pound of raw lamb, 
half a pint of cream, a gill of thick 
VevouTE or Surrime Savce, four 
eggs, and some macaroni. Cost, about 
2s. 6d., without the vegetable garnish, 

Parboil some pipe macaroni, and 
cut it into rings; stick these together 
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on a buttered border mould. (See 
Garnisuys.) Cut the meat up; 


pound and sieve it; add the cream, 
sauce, and yolks of eggs; scason 
with salt, white pepper, a dust of 
cayenne and nutmeg, and a pinch of 
powdered herbs. Cut up two to three 
tablespoonfuls of the macaroni, mix 
well together, then whip the whites of 
the eggs stiffly, stir them in, and fill 
the mould with the mixture. Steam 
it for an honr and a half, then 
turn out on a hot dish. In the middle 
of the mould put some asparagus 
points or peas, mixed with a little 
of the same sauce used in the mixture, 
and put more vegetables and sauce 
round the mould. 

Mutton may be similarly cooked ; 
and for a cheaper dish white sauce of 
a plain kind may be used in place of 
velouté, and half the cream can be 
dispensed with; a gill of milk, thick- 
ened a little with panada or roux, 
taking its place; or some thickened 
white stock can be used instead. 


Lamb Cream, a la Parme- 
san (See recipe above).—Proceed as 
therein directed, but add one ounce of 
grated Parmesan to the nuxture. 
When done, turn out and pour over 
the following sauce. To half a pint 
of Creamy BécHamMen, add two ounces 
of grated Parmesan, a pinch of 
cayenne, and a dash of French mus- 
tard; beat in the yolk of an egg, and 
add an ounce of butter last thing. 
(Giarnish round the mould with Cro- 
QUETTES OF MACARONI AND PARMESAN, 
Fill the centre of the mould with 
macaroni boiled in white stock and 
mixed with a little sauce as above. 
On the top put some poached eggs, 
with most of the white removed; a 
sprinkling of grated cheese, and a dust 
of coralline pepper should be put into 
the centre of cach yolk. Mutton may 
be used instead of lamb, or half meat 
and half poultry makes a nice dish. 


Lambs’ Sweetbreads, with 
Bacon. — Required: — sweetbreads, 
bacon, &c., as below. Cost, variable. 

Wash and trim them, und boil 
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them in a little milk and water, or 
weak stock, to cover them, for fourteen 
to twenty minutes; adda few bits of 
vegetable, and a sprig of thyme and 
parsley to flavour. Take them up, dry 
them, and when cool egg and crumb 
them ; flavour the crumbs with a pinch 
of alt, pepper, and herbs. Fry some 
little ‘sliges of bacon, two for cach 
swectbread (do not make them brown 
or hard), then keepthem hot, and cook 
the sweetbreads in the bacon fat: a 
little more fat may be necessary, but the 
rules for Dry Frying must be ob- 
served, Serve on a hot dish, and 

arnish with the bacon, for a breakfast 
dish, without sauce or gravy; but if 
for «a luncheon dish, a little suitable 


sauce may be poured round, and a 
vegetable puree, or nicely dressed 


whole vegetables served in the centre. 


Liver a la Millicent.—le- 
quired: liver, bread, and garnish, as 
below. Cost of liver, about 8d. per 
pound. 

Cook the liver as directed inthe recipe 
for Liver, SacTkp. Fry some pieces of 
bread, the shape of the slices of liver, 
but rather larger ; and prepare slso 
some small, oval pieces of bread; coat 
these with brown sauce mixed with 
grated ham and mustard, after frying 
them. Dish the liver on the large 
slices, and put the small ones on the 
top. Garnish with fried parsley and 
potatoes in any approved form, or a 
purée of any sort. Make a gravy in 
the pan and serve separately. 


Liver, Braised. — Required : a 
euf's, lamb’s, or sheep's liver, gravy, 
vegeti ables »&e., as below. Cost, about 
9d. to 1s, per pound, inclusive. 

Wash and dry tho liver—it should 
be fresh—then season it with pepper, 
grated lemon peel, and powdered 
herbs. Put some vegetables of the 
usual kind in a stewpan to form a 
bed ; add a slice of bacon, lay the 
liver on, and put. slices of bacon 
over; cover, and let it cook for ten 
minutes. Add plain stock to half its 
depth, put a groased paper over, and 
the lid on, then cook in a gentle oven, 
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basting often over the paper. When 
done, dish the liver, brush it with glaze, 
and put it on a purée of vegetables, or 
whole mushrooms laid on a hot dish; 
garnish with vegetables in fancy 
shapes, separately cooked. Skim and 
reduce the gravy; add enough stock 
to make a pint or a pint and a half, 
thicken, and season to taste; pour a 
little over the liver, and serve the rest 
in a turcen. Or make some sauce 
(Tomato, Caper, or other stitable 
kind), and reserve the gravy for 
another dish. Little rolls of bacon, 
or small sausages, may also be used 
for garnish, 

A pig’s liver may be cooked as 
above. A piquant sauce should ac- 
company it; if will then be more 
digestible, 


Liver, Curried.—Cut the liver 
into suitable sized pieces, and cook in 
Curry Savce. Serve with boiled rice 
and fried onions. A mixture of liver 
and kidney makes a mice curry, but 
the liver must be covked longer than 
the kidney. 


Liver, Devilled (a Breakfast 
Dish).—Required : a pound of calf’s 
liver, a gill of bread crumbs, three 
ounces of pickled pork, a pinch of 
grated cloves and nutmeg, a= small 
saltspoonful of cayenne, the same 
measure of black pepper, a large tea- 
spoonful of salt, a grate of lemon peel, 
and a little wine. Cost, about 1s. 3d. 

Chop the liver and pork; add the 
seasoning and crumbs, and moisten 
with a tablespoonful of port > press 
down tightly ina jar with a lid, sect it 
In a saucepan, with boiling water to 
three parts cover it, and let the water 
boil for two hours. Then take it up, 
remove the lid, and serve cold in thin 
slices. 


Liver, Devilled (a Luncheon 
Dish).—*lice some calf’s or lamb's 
liver very thinly, after washing and 
drving ; ‘brush it with mustard and 
chutney, sprinkle with pepper, and 
then dip it in warm butter or oil; 
grill or broil it ata clear tire, and dish 
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in a ring, with Devit Sacce or gravy 


round it, and a pile of Tomators, 
GRILLED, A LA Diane, in the middle. 
Instead of tomatoes, fried onions, 
mixed with a little thick brown sauce, 
in which some curry paste has been 
dissolved, may be used; or either of 
the sauces piquant can be poured over 
the onions. 


Liver in a Mask.—Required : 
a pound of liver, sheep’s or lamb’s, 
two kidneys, mashed potatoes, bacon, 
grated ham, sauce, and seasoning. 
Cost, about 2s. 4d. 

Melt an ounce of butter in a sauté 
pan; slice, flour, and fry the liver 
until done, turning it often; then put 
it in a clean saucepan, with the 
kidneys minced very small, after they 
have simmered for five minutes in a 
tablespoonful of claret. ‘Then add 
half a pint of Brown Jranran Savce. 
In the butter in the sauté pan stir two 
ounces of grated ham, and a_ table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, with a 
little seasoning. Fry some slices of 
bacon separately: spread them with 
a little of the mixture, roll them up, 
and put a little skewer through each. 
Puta bank of Rich Masnep Potatoes 
straight down a dish; spread the 
liver, &c., on it, then put more potatocs 
on the top, using a bag and pipe; it 
should cover the meat. Dredge 
crumbs over, and put it in the oven 
for a minute, then sprinkle the top 
with chopped parsley, and garnish 
with the rolled bacon. 

Another way.—sSpread the potato 
over, using a palette knife; then mark 
it with a skewer in cross bars; brown 
as before, and garnish with fried 
parsley. In following cither recipe, 
the liver should be cut in one inch 
syuares after frying it. This facilitates 
the serving. 


' Liver, Sautéd.— Required: a 
pound of liver (any kind will do except 
bullock’s), bread, wine, butter, scason- 
ing, &c. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 

Slice the liver, dry it well, and cut 
the bread the same size and thie kness ; 
season both liver and bread with 
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pepper, grated nutmeg, and powdered 
herbs, Make the butter hot in a 
sauté pan, two or three ounces will 
be wanted; lay the liver in, and cook 
gently, turning every minute. Time, 
according to kind; as soon as all trace 
of redness disappe: irs it isdone. The 
bread must be fried in the usual way 
(sec Crottons). Then dish bath alter- 
nately on a hot dish; flour the pan, 
scrape it well, pour in a gill of light 
wine, and a gill of clear stock, No. 6 
or 7; boil up, and pour round the 
meat. Till the centre with vegetables 
of any kind, if for luncheon or dinner ; 
if for bre: ukfast, it may be served 
plainly, or with tomatoes or mush- 
rooms, cooked in any approved way. 


Meat Porcupine (a Conti- 


nental Dish).— Required : a pound 
of bectsteak, four ounces each of lean 


ham and fat pork, a teaspoonful of salt, 
half as much pepper, a saltspoonful of 
mixed ss in powder, a chopped 
onion, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, and a fourth as much thyme 
and basil mixed, an egg, some stock, 


and bacon for larding. Cost, about 
2s., exclusive of sauce. 
Put the steak, ham, and pork 


through a sausage machine; add all 
the seasoning, and blend well. Beat 
up an egy, with half a gill of strong 
warm stock (it must jelly when cold); 
add it to the mass, and form it intoa 
smooth oval shape. When cold and 
firm, lard it thickly with the hacon. 
Heat a little oil or butter, and brown 
the meat init for ten minutes, then 
pour the fat off; add half a pint of 
stock (No. 1 or 2) and cook for an 
hour and a half, gently, then thicken 
and season the gravy, and pour it 
round the porcupine on a hot dish. 
The larding is to be carried right 
through the meat. Garnish with 
scraped horse-radish, put in little 
heaps between a Purke or Spinacn or 
sorrel; this is to be forced from a bag 
with a fancy pipe. Any of the sauces 
for dark meats may Tie served with 
this: Oyster, Mvsnroom, CHestnvt, 
&e., &¢., in uddition to the gravy. 
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Mutton a la Lucknow.—ltc- 
quired: a pound and a half of Ican 
mutton, from the neck or loin, cut up 
as for curry; sauce, vegetables, &c., 
as below. Cost, about 2s. 8d. 

Sprinkle the meat with the follow- 
ing mixture: a saltspvonful each of 
ground ginger, white pepper, ground 
allspice, and curry powder, and a tea- 
spoonful of celery salt. Make some 
fat hot, fry the meat a nicc brown, 
then fry some onions in ring’s, in the 
game fat, first seasoning them with 
curry powder. Put both meat and 
onions in a clean pan, pour over half 
a pint of stock, No. 6 or 7, bring to 
the boil, skim very thoroughly, then 
wld a tablespoonful of Lrcknow 
Cuetngy. In half an hour, stir in an 
ounce of fine rice flour, mixed smoothly 
with cold stock to a paste, and a glass 
of claret ; simmer for an hour longer, 
adding a little stock now and then. 
Just before serving, put in a gill of 
tomato conserve, a little lemon juice, 
and a few drops of essence of ginger. 
The sauce should just coat the meat. 
Put a border of rice round the dish ; it 
should be blanched, then cooked in 
stock as used for the meat, and 
seasoned with the same spices used for 
sprinkling the meat ; a little chutney 
should also be added, and some chillies 
should be sprinkled on the top. 


Mutton a la Turque.—T- 
quired : a loin of mutton, boned, and 
freed from most of the fat; and some 
rice, stuffing, &e., as below. — Cost, 
about Is. per pound. 

Take some veal stuffing, and to half a 
pound, add two ounces of chopped sul- 
tina rising, and a teaspoonful of curry 
powder; mix well, lay this on the 
mutton, and sprinkle it with some lean 
bacon, about four ounces, in thin 
strips; roll up tightly, and bind the 
meat, then roast it well; it must be 
basted often. When done, take it up, 
and make some gravy in the usual 
way, but with a tablespoonful of 
sherry und a teaspvontul of extract of 
meat to halfa pint. Have ready some 
Rick A ua Terave. Put the meat 
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on a very hot dish, with the rice 
round it; sprinkle the surface with 
chopped capsicums and a few shreds of 
saffron, and strew two or three ounces 
of sultana raisins over, first stewing 
them in a small quantity of stock for 
twenty minutes. Send the gravy to 
table separately, and if liked, some 
currant jelly. 

For this the Rick Vrat ForceMeat 
made with butter is best. This is an 
excellent dish when cold. 


Mutton and Okra, Curried. 
—Required : a tin of okra (see VEGE- 
TAKLES), two pounds of lean mutton, 
cut into squares of an inch and a 
half, curry, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 3s, 

Put the contents of the tin into a 
lined saucepan, bring to the boil, add 
an onion, fried after slicing, and a 
seasoning of curry paste and powder, 
about a dessertspoonful of each, mixed 
with stock toa paste; add a bay leaf 
and the meat; cover, and cook gently 
for half an hour, then add a tuble- 
spoonful of rice flour mixed with stock 
to a paste; boil up, and simmer for 
another half hour. The meat should 
by then be tender; if not, continue the 
cooking, but it should not be allowed 
to become “ragey” in’ appearance. 
Take out the bay leaf, and add salt to 
taste, and a little lemon j juice, Remove 
the meat, put it on a hot dish, boi] the 
sauce quickly for a minute or two {it 
should be thick} and pour it) over; 
serve with a plentiful supply of rice 
boiled as usual for curries, 

For a superior dish, pass the okra 
and sanee through a sieve; sears 
and Jay in the meat again to rehea 
Send cut lemons or limes to table w ith 
it, and sprinkle the rice with coralline 
pepper. “Okra and tomatoes”? in 
tins may be used in the same way, 


Mutton Curried, with Sul- 
tanas.—Required : two pounds of 
lean, raw mutton, cut in the usual 
way, a pint of Curry Satce, two 
ounces of sultana raisins, half an ounce 
of glaze, some lemon juice, €c¢., as 
below. Cust of mutton, about Is. 8d. 
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Fry the meat until nicely browned, 
then remove it, and make the sauce, 
using fur its foundation stock No. 4. 
Put the meat in, and cook until nearly 
donc, adding a spoonful of stock now 
and then; then put in the sultanas, 
picked and blanched (i.e. put in cold 
water, and brought to the boil); cook 
for twenty minutes or so longer, add 
the glaze, with lemon juice to taste, 
and more seasoning if required. Turn 
out, and put a Rick Borpex round ; 
sprinkle with coralline pepper, and put 
a few chillicsinthe curry. During the 
cooking add a bay leaf to the gravy, 
or put some powdered bay leaf in 
with the onions, &e. 

Another way.—lf it is desired pale 
in colour, the above may be converted 
into ercam curry, by omitting the 
frying of the meat, and using stock 
from mutton bones, iustcad of brown 
stock. Just before serving, a gill 
of thick cream, heated, should be 
stirred in. 


Mutton Cutlets a la Russe. 
—Required: half a dozen cutlets, 
trimmed neatly, and the bones scraped, 
a gill of white wine, a gill of tomato 
pulp, halfa pint of Brown Sauce, No. 2, 
a sprig of parsley and thyme, a slice 
each of carrot, onion, and celery, a 
tablespoonful of chopped capers, butter 
and seasoning. Cost, about 3s. 

Melt the butter, brown the cutlets 
in it; a minute on cach side will 
suffice ; put them ina clean pan, with 
the wine and vegetables; add the 
herbs and a few peppercorns ; when 
the wine is absorbed, take out the 
vegetables, &c., put in the tomato 
pulp and capers, and in ten minutes 


dish the meat, with the pulp spread’ 


over ; make the brown sauce hot, and 
pour it round the cutlets. 


Mutton Cutlets, with Hari- 
cots.— Required : mutton, beans, ham, 
butter, cheese, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 3s. Gd. 

Divide the best cnd of a neck of 
mutton into cutlcts, trim them, and 
grili or broil niccly. Boil a pint of 
white haricot beans (supposing six or 
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seven cutlets) in the usual way, with 
a Spanish onion; it should be peeled 
and minced, and added when the 
beans are half done. When they are 
tender, put in two ounces of chopped 
ham, an ounce of butter, a table- 
spoonful of grated cheese, and seasoning 
to taste; shake the pan for a minute, 
then turn the contents on a hot dish, 
and place the cutlets round the pile. 

If liked, the cutlets can be egged 
and crumbed, and fried; then, after 
cooking, a little cheese shold be 
sprinkled over, a salamander being 
held over to brown the surface; and 
the beans may be sieved, and re- 
heated before the ham, &e., arc added. 
This treatment isa great Improvement. 
During the latter part of the cooking, 
the pan should be uncovered, so that 
when done there is no moisture to 
peur off; only just enough to moisten 
the beans, 


MuttonCutlets,withOnions. 
—Atter couking the cutlets, brush 
them with glaze, and sprinkle them 
with finely shredded oniuns, fried 
until brown and crisp. Dish them 
Ina circle, with a brown onion pure 
in the centre. 


Mutton Escalopes, Fried.— 
Cut the under-meat trom the loin in 
pieces, as directed for Cut.ers, Lory, 
Fiurep, and cook them in the same 
way. They may be served in any of 
the ways piven for cutlets, and take 
their name from the sauce or other 
accompaniment. Lamb may be siimi- 
larly served. The sauces, &¢., sent 
to table with it should be delicate in 
character, (See remarks at end of 
Cutters, Lor, Frrep.) 


Mutton Escalopes, withKid- 
neys.— Required : six escalopes, three 
sheep's kidneys, gravy and seasoning, 
forcemeat, &c., as under. Cost, about 
3s. 6d. 

Divide the kidneys, skin them, take 
out the core and pepper them, cook 
them in any approved way, togethor 
with the escalopes, They may be 
grilled, or fried plainly, or egged and 
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crumbed; if the latter, a little niee 
forcemeat (any suitable kind free from 
suet) should be put in the hollow of 
each half kidney. Dish them alter- 
nately round a very hot dish, and 
serve a nice gravy round them. Fill 
up the middle with cooked Italian 
paste (seg recipes under the various 
headings. mixed with a little parsley, 
scalded and chopped, and a seasoning 
of pepper and mushroom powder. 

Another way.—Sprinkle the meat 
with curry powder before cooking, 
and serve with curry sauce or gravy, 
and boiled rice in the centre. 


Mutton, Fillets, with Kid- 
ney.—ltequirel; nine thin slices of 
mutton kidney, skinned and cored, 
twice the number of thin slices of 
mutton, any lean tender part the size 
of the kidney, sauce, &¢., as below. 
Cust, about 28., exclusive of sauce, 

Put a piece of kidney between two 
pieces of meat, and lard them right 
through with thin strips of bacon in 
five or six places. Then trim the 
Jardvons almost Jevel with the meat. 
Broil) or grill tor about twelve 
minutes; or cook in a buttered 
tin in the oven under a buttered 
paper, turning when half done. Glaze 
and crisp the surface, then dish with a 
pile of French beans, or a PuRE&E or 
FLaGroLets in the centre, and pour 
round a sauce, made by mixing a gill 
and « half of brown sauce with half a 
gill of tomato pulp, a tablespoonful of 
sherry, and a few drops of carmine. 


Mutton, Kebobbed.— This is a 
favourite Oriental recipe, and with 
our English mutton, a dish superior to 
any found at Turkish or Eevptian 
tables ought to be casily obtained. 
A loin of mutton should be first 
jointed at every bone; all superfluous 
fat removed, particularly that of the 
kidney, and the skin taken away. 
The next thing is the seasoning. For 
this, a well-proportioned mixture ac- 
cording to taste must be made from the 
following ingredients :—NSome bread- 
crumbs, swect herbs, nutmeg, pepper, 
and salt; brush the mutton chops 
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over with yolk of egy, and sprinkle 
the above mixture thickly over them ; 
then tic the chops together in their 
original order, run a large skewer, or 
slender spit through them, and roast 
before a quick fire, basting them well 
with butter and the drippings from 
the meat, and putting more of the 
seasoning on them from time to time. 
Have ready a boat of gravy, to which 
has been added two tablespoonfuls of 
ketchup and a thickening of flour ; 
let this boil; skim, and mix it with 
the gravy in the dish. Remember 
that all dishes of mutton should 
be served as hot as possible, Time, 
about twenty minutes per pound; 
rather less In warm weather. A nice 
vegetable should be served with 
this: stewed onions, with any dish 
of rice or macaroni is suitable. Cost, 
1s. per pound, 

The best end of the neck may be 
substituted for luin. Lamb or venison 
can be prepared in the same way, but 
for venison a higher seasoning is 
required; cloves, allspice, or coriander 
seeds, finely ground, may be added 
to the rest, and powdered ginger is 
liked by some. 


Mutton, Leg of, with Rice.— 
Required: a small leg of mutton, 
Musnnoom Forcemeart, rice, stock, and 
vegetables, &c., as under. Cost, about 
ls. 2d. per pound inclusive. 

The meat must be can, and a nice 
shape at the fillet end; the bone should 
be removed, with the exception of 
the knuckle end. Then put in the 
forcemeat, and braise the meat with 
mixed vegetables, and a little stock 
made from mutton bones, adding 
more as it reduces. One or two mush- 
rooms, or some ketchup, should be put 
in to flavour the meat. Dish and keep 
hot, glaze it if liked, then spread some 
rice, plainly boiled, ona hot dish ; mix 
some brown sauce with a glass of 
sherry, boil for a few minutes, pour 
this over the rice, and dish the meat 
on it. The gravy from the stewpan 
should be boiled quickly, then mixed 
with more brown sauce to make a pint 
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and a half or more, and sent separately 
to table. Some Giazep Musuxooms 
should be used for garnishing. ‘Time, 
from three to four hours. 


Mutton, Leg of with To- 
matoes.—Use for this a good VEau 
ForcemgEat, adding to each pound the 
pulp. of a large tomato. Braise as 
above, but with no vegetables, except 
an onion, if liked, and a couple of 
tomatoes. Dish the rice, and pour 
over it some Tomato Sauce, and send 
more to table in a turcen. 

Nore.—After boning and stuffing 
the meat, if must be fastened with 
tape and skewers to keep it a good 
shape, and a piece of thick muslin 
should be ticd over the fillet end. 
Lamb may be cooked in the same way. 
Time must be given for the gravy to 
cool, in order that it may be cleared of 
fat. 

These dishes are a welcome change, 
when cold, from a plain joint. Salad 
and sweet pickles should be served 
with them, or a nice cold sauce. 


Mutton, Neck of, Stewed 
with Oysters.—Kequired : a piece 
of the best part of a neck of mutton, 
the middle, if possible, sauce, &¢., as 
below. Cost, from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 

Wash the meat free from blood; 
dry, and chop it ready for serving; 
then turn it about in a little hut fat 
in a stewpan, until brown. Vour over 
half a pint of mutton stock from 
bones, cold, this will throw up the 
fat; skim, and add the liquor from a 
score of oysters, a little anchovy 
essence, the juice of half a lemon, 
and a sprig of parsley. Bring to the 
boil, put in a dozen peppercorns, and 
cook until the meat is tender. Then 
put it on a dish, and keep it hot; 
strain and skim the liquor; make it 
up to a pint, then thicken with white 
roux, and add a score or more of 
oysters, Pour this round the meat, 
and serve very hot. 

Another way.— Brush the meat with 
glaze, and dredge it with bread- 
crumbs mixed with cayenne pepper, 
ground nutmeg, and a little salt and 
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powdered herbs. Brown this before 
the fire, while the sauce is being made. 


Mutton, Ragott of, with 
Gniocchi.—Required : two pounds 
of mutton from the thick part of a 
leg, or the under-meat of the shoulder, 
six ounces each of onions and mush- 
rooms, wine, gravy, scasofiing, and 
tomato purée, and some GwNroccHI. 
Cost, about 2s, 6d. 

Cut the meat about an inch thick, 
and in pieces two inches long. Put an 
ounce or two of bacon in dice in a 
stewpan; add the chopped onions and 
mushrooms, and fry for a few minutes, 
then put in a gill of tomato purce, 
fresh or bottled, the same measure of 
claret, and half a pint of stock from 
mutton bones, or the gravy of a joint: 
add a little pepper, and put on the ld. 
Cook gently for an hour and three- 
quarters, turning 2 time or two; then 
put in salt to taste, and a gill or so 
more stock, with a small quantity of 
roux or browned flour; boil up gently, 
and in ten minutes serve ina hot dish, 
and either garnish with the gniocchi, 
cut into squares, or send it to table in 
the dish it is baked in. 


Mutton, Shoulder of, Boned 
and Braised.—Takc the blade bone 
from a small shoulder, freed from 
most of the fat, put any mice forcement 
in the place, then shape it, and tie it 
securely ; also sew it up with thread, 
Braise in the usual way with vege- 
tables and stock, Glaze when done, 
and serve with the gravy thickened, 
and some GLAZED Onions round the 
meat. Cost, about 9d. to 10d. per 
pound. 


Mutton, Shoulder of, Boned 
and Roasted.—Tuke the bone 
altogether frum the meat, then put 
forcemeat in, und form it like a ball, 
or into & nice oval; the latter is the 
easicr. The forcemeat should be 
shaped in a roll, then the meat should 
be rolled like a galantine, and tied 
securely. Make the forcemeat by 
mincing a rng oe of sheep’s kidneys; 
add them to half a pound of Vegan 
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SavsaGeE Meat, a gill of Mushroom 
Punée, and some bread crumbs ; just to 
give the mixture consistency while 
shaping it. ‘Then flour and roast the 
meat; or it can be baked. Serve 
good gravy with it, made from the 
bones, and a dish of French beans or 
other vegetable. Cost, as above. 

Another @ay.—Use Mutton Savsace 
Meat, mixed with an equal bulk of 
chopped ham for tho stuffing (or 
OysteR ForcEeMEAT is excellent; then 
OysTER SAUCE is required). 

Another way.— Use Hern Forcemeat 
and serve CucuMBER PurR&E with the 
meat. Bread crumbs and powdered 
herbs, with the rind of hal{ a lemon 
grated, should be sprinkled on the 
meat after it is done, then browned 
well. Directions for the boning of 
meats will be found in the next 
chapter. 


Ox Palates a la Jardini- 
ére.-- Required: two palates, and 
some vegetables, stock, &c., as below. 
Cost, very variable. 

Prepare the palates by cleansing 
and bDianching (see Ox PALATES); press 
until cold between two plates with a 
weight on, Cut them into rounds, 
and cover with any nice brown stock; 
lay them in a saucepan, and cook for 
three to five hours until quite tender. 
When nearly done, pour off any stock, 
add a glass of light wine, and cook 
until it is all absorbed. Have a hot 
dish ready, covered with some cooked 
sparghetti; pour over it some Satce 
Hernacé and put the palates in a ring 
round the edge of the sparghetti, with 
slices of cooked cucumber and carrot 
in between. Prepare a little pile of 
the samo with other vegetables, by 
cutting them in the proper shapes (see 
VEGETABLES FOR GARNISH); put these 
on the top of the sauce, and add a 
few chopped capers or some sprigs of 
chervil, cress, Kc. Send more sauce 
to table. The stock in which the 
palates were cooked will make good 
soup. 

Ox Palates au Gratin. — 
Required : two palates, two or three 
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ounces of ham, scasoning and mixed 
herbe, two button mushrooms, a shalot, 
a tablespoonful of bread, and half as 
much cream. Cost, uncertain. 

The palates should be first cleaned, 
and then boiled and skinned. Make the 
above ingredients into forcemeat, scrap- 
ing the ham, and seasoning as if for veal, 
but rather more highly than ordinary 
veal stuffing. Cut the palates in long 
slices, spread them with the mixture, 
roll each in a round, and tie it up. 
Bake them for half an hour in a 
buttered tin dredged with bread 
crumbs and sweet herbs; brush them 
with butter, dredge with crumbs, and 
put a few bits of butter on the top. 
Serve plain or with sauce, anv kind 
such as would be served with steaks, 
fillets of beef, &e. 


Ox Falates, Piquant.— After 
boiling the palates, cut them as above, 
and lay on each a small quantity of 
tomato pulp, bread crumbs, and a 
bit of cooked bacon in dice, mixed to a 
paste; roll up, and finish in the oven 
asabove. Then serve them ina dish 
with Pravant Satce to cover them ; 
put a few picklcd walnuts in a dish 
in the oven, with stock to cover them ; 
when hot, use them for garnishing the 
dish; serve ‘Tomato Sauap or PickKLEp 
TomaTOEs separately ; the latter can be 
heated if preferred. In place of either, 
chopped pickled gheikins and capers 
will answer. Cost, uncertain. 


Ox Tail a la Nordica.—Ke- 
quired : an ox tail, herbs, and vege- 
tables, claret, sauce, garnish, and 
seasoning as below. Cost of tails, 
very variable. 

Blanch an ox tail after jointing it; 
dry it well, and fry it until lightly 
browned ina little hot butter, with a few 
hits of vegetables, and a bunch of herbs. 
Then drain it from the fat, and put it 
ina stewpan with a gill of claret, a 
gill of brown stock (No. 4), and half a 
pint of Brown Savce. Put in (in addi- 
tion to the vegetables from the frving- 
pan) a tablespoonful cach of minced 
onion, grated carrot, outer part only, and 
minced celery ; a few black peppe1corns, 
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and a clove, a bay leaf, and a small to- 
mato; puta sheet of buttered paper 
over, and cook in a moderate oven for 
three hours or more. During the 
cooking, baste and skim now and 
then. When tender, take up the 
pieces of meat with a perforated spoon 
or small slice; put them in a pile on 
a hot dish, and keep warm, while the 
sauce and vegetables are sieved and 
reeheated. Then scason to taste, and 
pour over the tail, Haye ready some 
rings of fricd bread; they should be 
the size of a florin, the middle being 
removed with a small round cutter. 
Put these all round the meat, over- 
lapping, to form a border, and in cach 
hollow place half a cherry, uncrys- 
tallised, having first warmed them in 
a little wine or gravy to cover them. 
Then, round each half cherry, put a 
little chopped truffle. 

While garnishing, set the dish over 
boiling water. 

Ox Tail with Beetroot. — 
Make a purce of beetroot, or prepare 
some fancy shapes of boiled beetroot 
(sec GARNISUES). Pile it up on a dish, 
and put the tail, cooked as in the above 
recipe, all round it. | Prepare some 
ring croutons the size of a shilling; 
put them about the purée in a pattern; 
and fill the centres of them with a little 
ercen vegetable puréc of any sort. Put 
some more croutons, rather larger, out- 
side the meat to form an outer border, 
and garnish them in the same way. 


Ox Tail with Oysters.— 
Required: an ox tail, a pint of Brown 
Sauce, a dozen oysters, seasoning, &c., 
as below. Cost, variable. 

Blanch, joint, and fry the tail until 
well browned; cook it in stock just 
enough to cover it; by the time it is 
tender the liquid shonld be almost 
absorbed. ‘Then add the brown sauce, 
and strained oyster liquor, with salt, 
cayenne, und a teaspoonful each of 
lemon juice and anchovy essence. 
Beard the oysters, and put them in 
the sauce just before serving. Serve 
ina Borper or Poratogs, or garnish 
with Potato Cures. 
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Ox Tail with Prunes and 
Sultanas (See Beer, FILLET, WITH 
OxtvEs).—Cook the tail as directed at the 
end of the recipe, but instead of olives, 
add some French plums stewed in claret 
until it is absorbed, and the plums 
quite soft, and some sultana raisins, 
picked and cooked in the stewpan with 
the meat. Serve with a purée of any 
vegetable preferred, and send sweet 
pickles separately to table. Cost, 
uncertain. 


Ox Tongue a la Belgravia. -- 
Required: a collared ox tongue (see 
Jornts), a dozen lacs ALA BELGRAVIA, 
and the same number of CHICKEN QWUEN- 
ELLES, some Ham Burrer, and plain 
Cur.ep Burren; pink and yellow 


uspic, parsley, and tarragon and 
chervil, Cost, about 8s. Gd. ; more if 


adarge tongue. 

Put the tongue on a flat silver or 
plated dish ready for serving; give 
it a quarter inch coating, top and 
sides, of pink aspic; place the eggs 
and quenclles round the base, after 
trimming it evenly, and eutting the 
eves in two lenethwise, Put a border 
of the plain butter round the top 
edge of the tongue, and a narrower 
row of ham butter on the top of the 
first border; a bag with a sinall rose 
pipe will be needed. In the middle of 
the tongue put more ham butter, form- 
ing a circle the size of a crown picce, 
to imitate a rose; use a large rose pipe 
for this : put some Icaves of chervil or 
tarragon round it (or use GREEN Burrer 
from a leaf pipe), then cover the 
space between the butters with 
chopped aspic. Form an outer border 
on the dish with the remainder of the 
sges, some tufts of parsley, and blocks 
of uspte. 

This is a handsome and substantial 
lish for ball suppers, &c. In serving, 
a portion of cge should be put on 
xtch plate, together with part of a 
quenclle; they should be moulded, 
and of good size. If half are coloured 
pink, the dish is more effective. 

A piece of becf may be cooked and 

| served as above (see Bexy, COLLARED), 
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Ox Tongue a la Calcutta.— 
Required: an ox tongue, butter, salad, 
curried eggs and quenelles and sauce, 
&c., a8 below. Cost, about 8x. to 9s. 

Boil or bruise an ox tongue, and dish 
it, after skewering it to a board to 
preserve its shape. I1t should bo 
trimmed nicely, and any excess of fat 
removed. Glaze it thinly, and orna- 
ment the tip with sieved egg yolk, 
and green butter, or ham butter (sce 
(FARNISHES). The tip generally looks 
somewhat rageed, and is preferably 
covered by the garnish. Then ornament 
the rest of the tongue in rows, with the 
same garnish, and fasten a frillon. Put 
a bed of dressed green salad at the sides 
to fill up the hollow, and place in it 
some CurrtrEep lacs cut in quarters (a 
dozen or more may be used). Then 
place chopped aspic round the dish, 
and lay on it a border of curried 
quenelles, with sprigs of parsley or 
chervil in between. When ready to 
serve, put some little blocks of Icep 
Satce A LA CALCUTTA on a dish; or use 
tiny moulds, allowing one for each 
person; and garnish prettily with 
green salad, and leaf-shaped pieces of 
pink aspic. 

For the quenelles, make the mixture 
as given for VEAL QUENELLES, or 
chicken may be used; and to half a 
pound, add a teaspoonful of curry 
paste; it should be pounded with the 
meat. 


Ox Tongue a la Cranleigh.— 
Required : a fresh tongue, two ounces 
of bacon, a small onion, « turnip, 
carrot, and leek, half a dozen celery 
stalks, a good bunch of herbs, some 
peppercorns and allspice berries, a 
gill of sherry, and some stock, &c., as 
under. Cost, about 6s. 6d. 

First, wash the tongue, cover it 
with cold water, and bring it to 
the boil, then take it up and dry it. 
Put the bacon (cut in dice) in a largo 
stewpan, with the vegetables and 
spice; lay tho tongue on the top, put 
a buttered paper over, cover, and cook 
for twenty minutes, shaking the pan 
often, then add half a pint of stock, 


—— 
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as No, 4, or clear stock (No. 7 or 8) 
will be still better; add the sherry, 
cover, and cook gently for three 
hours, or more, according to size, 
basting every twenty minutes with 
the liquor, over the paper. Add more 
stock as it reduces, to keep up the 
quantity. When done, take the 
tongue up, trim it nicely, and skin 
it; brush it over with glaze, and put 
it on a dish. IJteduce and skim the 
gravy, and mix with it half a pint of 
Brown Satce (No. 2). Boil up, and 
pour a portion of it round the dish. 
Send any nicely dressed, seasonable 
vegetables to table, and garnish the 
dish with small cooked tomatoes, 
mushrooms, or artichoke bottoms (see 
Dressep VEGETABLES), together with 
glazed croutons, and scraped horse- 
radish. 

Ox Tongue a la Dresde.— 
Coat the tongue as directed for Ox 
TonGur A LA BELGRAVIA, using yelow 
jelly in place of pink. Round the 
base, put some Ham Butrer and Sa- 
voury Ecos. Garnish the top of 
the tongue with Green Brrrer to 
form a wheel, and put over it some 
chopped truffle. The butter may be 
passed through a forcing pipe, or 
CurLED Butrer can be used. When 
serving the tongue, hand 10und some 
Icep Satce A LA Drespr, 

«fnother way.—Instead of collaring 
the tongue, serve it in its original 
shape, and ornament with the same 
garnish, but before putting it on the 
dish, lay on it a bed of plainly dressed 
salad ; 1t helps to steady the tongue. 


Ox Tongue, Sour (a German 
dish).— Required: an ox tongue, sea- 
soning, thickening, wine, gravy, &c., 
as below. Cost, from 6s. to 7s. 6d., 
according to garnish, &c. 

After trimming a fresh tongue of 
good size, lay it in a pan with the 
following ingredients: a gill each 
of vinegar and light wine, a lemon 
in thin slices, a large onion, and 
morsel of garlic cut up small, a 
saltspoonful of ground cloves, twice 
as much black pepper and powdered 
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bay leaves, and a pinch of cay- 
enne. ‘Turn and baste daily for 
four days, then melt in a_ stew- 
pan three or four ounces of butter; 
add two ounces of flour and brown 
it, and some bacon, minced, about 
four ounces; next put in a chopped 
onion and a grated carrot, add the 
liquor from the meat, after strain- 
ing, and some plain stock to make up 
a quart. Boil up, then put in the 
tongue, and simmer with frequent 
basting for three to four hours. It 
may be served hot, in which case add 
some hrown sauce to some of the 
gravy, with a glass of claret, and salt 
to taste; keep the tongue warm while 
the gravy is boiled and skimmed, 
then dredge the tongue with rasp- 
ings and pour the sauce round 
it. Fora cold dish let it cool in the 
liquor, then skin, glaze, and = gar- 
nish in the usual way. If thinly sliced, 
this is excellent for salad or sand- 
wiches ; and the remnants will make 
nice dish of potted meat, or come in 
for croquettes, rissoles, &c. 


Polish Buck.—This is a peculiar 
dish; those whomayhaveacquired a taste 
for Continental] dishes in which sardines 
enter largely will enjoy it, but we may 
mention that filleted anchovies may be 
used just in the same way if preferred 
to the sardines. Required: a thick 
slice, say an inch and wu half, from a 
fillet of veal, some sardines (the bone- 
less should be used), fat bacon, season- 
ing, onions, garlic, milk and butter. 
Cost, about 2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Skin the meat, beat it with a steak- 
beater or rolling-pin, then make holes in 
it with a wooden skewer, three-fourths 
the depth of the slice. Cut bacon into 
thick strips and sardines into thin 
ones; fill the holes, then rub the meat 
over with some sliced onion and next 
with a clove of garlic; sprinkle with a 
half teaspoonful of grated lemon peel, 
the same of sult, and a little white 
pepper and cayenne, with a suspicion 
of ground mace. oll this up sausage 
shape, tio it with tape, and brush it 
over with clarified butter; then lay it 
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in a stewpan with hot butter, until it 
is delicately browned. Put in a ‘gill 
each of veal stock and milk, cover the 
meat with buttered paper, and cook 
gently, basting sometimes, for two to 
two and a half hours. Then leave it 
until cold ; unbind, and serve in slices 
as a breakfast dish, garnishing with 
salad according to taste. 


Reindeer Tongue. — Before 
cooking, procced as follows :—Put the 
tongue in cold water for three or four 
hours, then leave it in an airy situa- 
tion until dry; soak again, and repeat 
the drying; again soak and dry, 
making three times in all. Scrape it, 
and put it on to boil in cold water ; 
bring very slowly to the boil, with 
frequent skimming, and cook for three 
hours or longer. Serve on a folded 
napkin and garnish with parsley, 1f for 
a plain dish fur breakfast. For a more 
elaborate one, the tongue can be 
brushed over with aspie, and gar- 
nished in any of the ways given for 
Ox Toncve. The remains of a tongue 
may be minced, and served in any of 
the usual ways, or potted with some 
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ham or bacon; or, when dry, it can 
be grated, and used for flavouring 
sauces and gravies. A nice breakfast 
relish can be obtained by heating thin 
slices of the cooked tongue in good 
gravy, just to moisten, and serving 
with grilled tomatocs or tomato butter, 
or with horsc-radish butter. Cost, 
from ls. 6d, to 2s. 


Salpicons in Sauce.—This is 
an exceedingly nice dish, and should 
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take its name from the sauce; the best 
is supréme, but good béchamel or 
velouté, or other kinds willdo. Take 
the remains of a fowl (the whitest 
part), some sweetbread, tongue, and 
button mushrooms; all these must be 
cooked, and there should be equal 
quantities of each as nearly as possible. 
Put them if the sauce, enough to coat 
them, and make a thick mince, and 
when hot serve as they arc, with any 
suitable garnish. The same mix- 
turo may be used for filling little 
vol-au-vents, &c.; and when cold, 
owing to the nature of the sauce, it 
will be firm enough to shape into cro- 
quettes, small rolls, or other forms. 
These may be cooked in the usual 
way, and should be served with a little 
more sauce. In addition to the in- 
gredients named, truffles are added, or 
good forcement ; all except the truffles 
must be in dice (that is the feature 
of this preparation), but the truffles 
may be in “ chips,” as the trimmings 
from sliced truffles are called. Again, 
game may be used instead of poultry 
for a similar mince. It often happens 
that portions of the ingredients re- 
quired are left over from a dinner; in 
such cases the dish 1s not extravagant, 
but is somewhat costly if they are 
purposely prepared. For an economical 
varicty of this, a small quantity of 
cooked brains is sometimes used in- 
stead of sweetbread. Cost, variable. 


Sheep’s Head, Fried.-—Boil a 
sheep’s head in the usual way, after 
blanching it, then take the bones out, 
and press the head until cold. The 
tongue and brains will make a separate 
dish. Cut it into squares or fingers, and 
coat with thick batter, or with egg and 
crumbs, as preferred; fry brown, dish 
in a pile, and serve with vegetables as 
below. Boil young carrots and turnips, 
and some cucumber in dice, or peas in 
place of the latter. Cut the turnips 
through, take the insides out, leaving 
them like little cups; fill these with 
the peas, glaze the carrots, and place 
them round the dish; some can also be 
put in the centre. The meat should 
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be lightly fried, and well drained. 
Any white sauce is suitable, or a purée 
of onions or celery can be served: with 
it; or a turnip purée (using up the 
portion scooped out) mixed with white 
sauce may be used (see Dressen VEGE- 
TABLES), Cost of head, about 84d. 
Total cost, variable. 


Steak, Italian (Beef).—TFe- 
quired : steak, butter, vegetables, wine, 
stock, &c.,as below. Cost, about Is. 2d. 
per pound, inclusive. 

Take two or three pounds of steak 
from the rump or fillet—let it be quite 
an inch and a half in thickness. Brown 
it ina stewpan with two or three ounces 
ot butter, turning it frequently over a 
quick fire. When brown alikeon both 
sides, remove the steak to a baking- 
pan, with a tight-fitting lid (earthen- 
ware pans are always used for this 
purpose on the Continent), and fry two 
medium-sized onions, sliced, a shalot, 
minced, and a bunch of parsley in the 
sume butter. Add these to the steak 
in the pan. Add two large wineglass- 
fuls of port, and two breakfastcup- 
fuls of brown stock, with a few stalks 
of celery cut into pieces, two pickled 
gherkins, four or five cloves, and a 
pinch of cayenne pepper. Cover down 
the lid tightly, that no steam may escape, 
and let it bake in the oven nearly an 
hour and a half, when put in a turnip 
und a carrot, quartered, and close as 
before. If the roots are young, they 
will be done in half an hour. Cut 
them intu dice, and lay them over the 
top of the steak, which should be 
placed on a hot dish. Send to table 
with the gravy strained over. It may 
be thickened slightly. 

Salt to taste should be added when 
the vegetables are put in; a pinch 
may be put in after the meat has 
cooked a short time. 

Another way.—After cooking a beef 
steak of a pound or so in weight, by 
grilling or broiling, put it on a hot 
dish, and glaze it; then pour round it 
some Brown ItaLian Savcce, and send 
vegetables separately to table. 


Steak, Italian, Veal. — The 
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meat may be cooked in a sauté pan, or 
wrapped in an oiled paper and grilled, 
and served with Wuire Jranian 
Sauce. Or a thick picce may be 
taken from a fillet of veal, previously 
braised or roasted, and rehcated in the 
sauce, and served with a garnish of 
small tomatoes, mushrooms, and rolls 
of bacon, all separately cooked. 


Sucking Pig, Galantine of.— 
Required: a sucking pig, forcemeat, 
seasoning, garnish, &c., as below. 

Bone a young pig, which, for this 
purpose, ought not to bo more than 
three weeks old. If this cannot be 
done at home, the butcher will do it. 
Lay it flat on the table, back down- 
wards, and spread on it alternate 
layers of good forcemeat, truffles, pink 
ham, tongue, or anything which will 
look and taste well when the pig is 
cut into. Scason each layer with 
pepper and salt, and roll the pig 
tightly, binding it well with tape. 
It will be more succulent if a few 
slices of fat bacon are fastened on the 
outside. Wrap it in a pudding-cloth, 

and simmer it gently in some goud 
veal broth, in which may be put the 
bones of the pig, a large carrot, 
blade of mace, twelve peppercorns, 
and some swect herbs. Whicn sufti- 
ciently cooked, let it cool in its own 
liquor, and when taken out, press it 
under a weight, and let it be eaten 
cold. Garnish the dish with aspic 
jelly, and salad, lemons, &e. It will 
be easier to make the galantine a good 
shape, if the head be removed. ‘his 
will make another dish. Cost of pig, 
uncertain. 


Sucking Pig, Galantine of, 
Superior.—Spread the meat with a 
layer of Rich Vea Forcemezat, hard- 
boiled eggs in dice, truffles in. slices, 
and chopped ham alternately; then 
put another layer of forcemeat. Finish 
off as above. Boilin stock to cover, 
with other ingredients, as in the pre- 
vious recipe ; add 4 gill of sherry, and 
some mushrooms (button ones must be 
used, the tinned oncs do very well). 
Press as above, and garnish as follows : 
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Give a plain coat of pink aspic, and 
sprinkle it in rows with chopped 
truffie, parsley, and sicved egg yolk. 
Pour more aspic oyer to set these, and 
garnish the dish with hard-boiled 
eves, whole or sliced truffles, and 
blocks of aspic, with plenty of fresh 
parsley, or other green garnish. Cost, 
uncertain, ; 

Sweetbreads, Calves’.—First 
wash them in tepid water, renewing it 
as required, then lay them in cold 
water to souk for atime. Put them on 
to blanch in cold water with a little salt 
and lemon juice; bring this to the boil, 
and then rinse the sweetbreads in cold 
water. If they are to be braised or 
stewed, they can be so cooked without 
parboiling, but if to be fried, baked, 
&o., they must be cooked in’ stock 
until nearly done, for half an hour, or 
more, according to size. They should 
then be pressed between two flat tins, 
with weights on the top, until cold, 
when they are ready, either for cook- 
ing whole or in slices, If to be larded 
for braising, &c., this pressing 3s 
necessary also. In the chapter on 
Hor Exrreérs recipes are given for the 
more elaborate ways of serving sweet- 
breads; many ¢an be considerably 
simplified by using a plainer sauce, and 
dispensing with expensive or trouble- 
some garnish. 


Sweetbreads, Fried.—The par- 
boiling process must be carefully at- 
tended to here, as the sweetbreads 
should require but little further cook- 
ing. They must be cool before pre- 
paring them for frying. ‘This is done 
by flouring, and coating with Frye 
Batrer, or by egging and crumbing ; 
the crumbs should be seasoned with a 
little salt and pepper, and cheese, or 
fine herbs can be added to give variety, 
or according to the sauce which is to 
be served with them. The fat must 
be very hot, and cnough to cover them, 
anl a golden brown tinge is the 
darkest they should acquire. Fried 
parsley and cut Jemon furnish suffi- 
cient garnish for an ordinary dish. 
The sauce may be white or brown, ag 
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preferred. Brown Savcez, with lemon 
juice to sharpen it, and a little sherry 
is an excellent one. Veal gravy, 
about as thick as good cream, and 
flavoured with sherry and lemon, or 
with herbal vinegar, is also very good ; 
it should be pale brown only ; a little 
glaze and extract of meat improve it, 
but it sh8uld not be too strong of 
either. About a saltspoonful of the 
extract, and a bit of glaze the size of 
a cherry, will suffice for two to three 
gills of gravy. Cost, variable. 


Sweetbreads, Mock. — Re- 
quired: a pound and a quarter of 
lean, raw veal, half a pound of veal 
kidney suet, grated lemon peel, salt 
and pepper, stock, sauce, bread, and 
eggs. Cost, about Is, 10d,, exclusive 
of veectables. 

Mince the meat and suct; soak a 
slice of white bread in hot white stock ; 
drain and beat it up finely, about a tea- 
cupful will be wanted; add the meat 
and suet, and the seasoning; blend 
thoroughly, mixing in the yolk of an 
ege, gradually, Then use a small 
quantity of dry crumbs, just to shape 
the mixture, to imitate sweetbreads ; 
coat them with beaten egg and seasoned 
crumbs, and fry them in hot fat toa 
dcheate brown. Then pour round 
them the stock from the bread, with a 
little more; cook them, with frequent 
turning, for an hour, and add white 
sauce of any kind, such as could be 
served with veal or sweetbreads, to 
make up a pint and a half altogether. 
Serve on a hot dish, and garnish with 
fancy shaped vegetables, or peas, or 
mucaroni. 


Tripe and Eggs, Fricasseed. 
—Required : a pint of sauce, Parsiey, 
or Puan Wurrr, twelve ounces of 
tripe, four eggs, seasoning, crodtons, 
and vegetables. Cost, about 1s. Gd. to 
2s., according to the sauce. 

The tripe should be boiled, and left 
until cold, then put in milk just to 
cover it, with a bay leaf and a slice or 
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Now strain the milk, and use it for 
making the sauce. Boil the eggs 
hard, quarter them lengthwise, dish 
them with the tripe, and pour the 
sauce over. Prepare some oblong 
crotitons; spread them with a Purée 
or Ontons or CELERY, sprinkle a little 
parsley over, and use them for gar- 
nishing. This is a very good dish: 
the bay leaf and vegetables improve 
the flavour of the tripe. Any white 
meat may be served thus. For a 
richer dish, use a better sauce, and 
garnish the dish with any good purée 
of veyetables, 

Tripe and Liver, Fricasseed. 
—Use tripe and liver, equal in weight ; 
fry the Jiver in strips; cut some boiled 
tripe in the same way, flour it, when 
cold, and fry it also. Then cover with 
any good sauce of the brown class, or 
a thick brown gravy; serve hot, and 
garnish with fried parsley, and little 
heaps of fried onions. This is a 
palatable combination. The — tripe 
renders the liver more digestible, 
while the liver gives piquancy to the 
tripe. Green GoosEBERRY Sarce may 
be served with this; CUCUMBER Satce 
or purée is also suitable. Cost, vari- 
able. 


Veal, Blanquette of. — Re- 
quired: one pound of fillet of veal, half 
a pint of sauce, velouté or supreme, an 
egg, a lemon, a truffle, some parsley, 
lobster coral, and potato purée, stock 
and seasoning, Cost, from 2s, to 
2s. 6d. 

Skin a piece of meat three-quarters 
of an inch thick ; cut it into rounds or 
ovals, then weigh the pieces; there 
should be a pound after trimming. 
Cover them with white stock No. 9, 
just warm; add a strip of lemon peel, 
a sprig of parsley, and some white 
peppercorns, and stew until tender. 
Drain, and reduce the stock until 
there is very little left: add it to the 
sauce, and season with salt and pepper, 
esscnce of nutmeg, and lemon juice. 


two of onion, celery, and carrot; when | Put in the veal, cover, and leave for 


it boils put the tripe on a dish, cover, 
and keep it warm over boiling water. 


half-an-hour, but it must not simmer. 
The potatoes should be baked in their 
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skins and converted into a rich purée, 
(see Dressed VEGETABLES). Dut it in 
a bag with a rose pipe, and form a 
border on a hot dish, then pour in the 
meat and sauce; garnish with the 


parsley and truffle chopped, and 
sprinkle the lobster coral on the 


potato. All the garnish must be in 
readiness ; the truffle should be heated 
instock, and the parsley scalded, before 
chopping. 


Veal, Fillet of, with Anchov- 
tes.—Required: veal, anchovies, but- 
ter, and seasoning, as below. Cust, 
about 1s, 6d. 

Cut a slice from the thick part 
of a fillet of veul (it should be about 
three-fourths of an inch m thickness) ; 
brush it with oil, and grill or broil it. 
Put two boneless anchovies in 
mortar, with an equal bulk of chopped 
parsley, and a clove of garlic, minced ; 
grate in the rind of half a Jemon, and 
pound well; then sieve, and mix with 
two ounces of fresh butter. Lay this 
on the dish, and put the meat on the 
top. Serve cut lemon with it. 

Another way.—lf a larger dish is 
required, cut two steaks, and cook 
them as described above. Prepare 
just double the quantity of anchovies, 
butter, &c. When the meat is done 
Jay the butter on the dish, reserving 
part of it; put one piece of meat on 
the dish, spread it with the rest of the 
butter, and put the other steak on the 
top. <A little glaze improves the meat. 
Beef-steak is excellent covked as 
above, and the meat is delicious when 
cold. Sauce and salad improve it. 


Veal, Fillet of, Braised.— 
Reguired : a fillet of veal, four ounces of 
bacon, a carrot, a turnip, an onion, a 
bunch of herbs, seasoning and stock. 
Cost, about Is. per pound. 

Cover the bottom of a braising pan 
with part of the bacon, sliced; the 
vegetables, prepared by washing, 
pecling, and slicing; if at hand, add 
a few celery stalks also, and a gill of 
stock made from veal boncs. Make 
the meat firm and compact by binding 
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it with tape; lay it on the bed of 
vegetables and bacon, and put the 
rest of the bacon on the top; add u 
few peppercorns, a clove or two, and 
put on the lid; simmer to reduce the 
stock, then add more stock to half the 
depth of the meat: put some hot cin- 
ders in the hid of the pan, and cook 
gently for two and a half or three 
hours (for five or six pounds), basting 
often. When done, take the bacon 
from the meat, drain the latter, and 
put it on a hot dish; strain the gravy, 
thicken it with brown roux to make 
it like cream in consistence, skimming 
it all the time it is boiling; season to 
tuste, and add, if liked, a litle light 
wine. Jf the meat is not brown 
enough, it can be brushed over with 
glaze, and put before the fire, or ina 
hot oven, or put back in the pan, the 


lid being replenished with — fresh 
cinlers while the gravy is being 


made; but if it has been attended to, 
it will probably be brown enough. 
Pour the gravy round, and send to 
table very hot, with nicely cooked 
vegetables separately dished. 

Another way,—Send the gravy sepa- 
rately to table, and round the veal 
put a Prree or Expive, Spixacn, 
SORREL, CUCUMBER, Carrots, or Musi- 
ROOMS, Or green pews, voung carrots, 
glazed, button mushrooms, or sma)l 
tomatoes, besides many other vege- 
tables can be used whole in the same 
way; recipes for all will be found in 
later chapters devoted to VEGETANLES. 

See that the drainer of the pan is 
kept very clean; if the holes are 
allowed to clog, the draining is  re- 
tarded, and the meat will acquire an 
unpleasant flavour. A bone or two, 
or a strip of lean ham will improve 
the meat; they should be put under- 
neath, with the vegetables and bacon. 


Veal a la Ducie.—Reyuired: 
a veal cutlet of a pound, an inch in 
thickness, and free from skin; it 
should be trimmed to an oval shape ; 
half a pound of rice, seasoning, sauce, 
&e., as below. Cost, about 1s. per 
pound, exclusive of garnish. 
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Put an ounce of butter in a sauté- 
pan, and when hot lay the veal in; 
cook it for ten minutes to a pale brown, 
then drain it. Meanwhile, wash the 
ree (Patna), put it in fast boiling 
witer with « pinch of salt anda tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, and boil for 
five minutes, then turn it into a 
colander, &nd pour plenty of cold 
water over, Take a clean pan, put in 
it half a pint of Cuurney Sauce 
and the rice. In a second pan 
put anvther half pint of the same 
since, and the veal; cook for halt an 
hour, letting the contents of both pans 
simmer only, and give them an occa- 
sional shake. ‘Then take a hot dish, 
spread the rice on to cover it, make it 
smooth on the surface, and then lay 
the cutlet on the centre of the rice ; re- 
duce the sauce by boiling it sharply for 
a few minutes, and pour over the meat. 
Next, between the edge of the meat 
and the rice, put the following in- 
eredients, which must all be in readi- 
ness: little heaps of olive, minced, and 
warmed in stock; tiny tomatoes, 
cooked whole in stock; and little 
heaps of cooked ham and tongue, cut 
in thin shreds, and heated in the same 
way. Over the meat, put some 
chopped parsley and a dust of coralline 
pepper. Serve very hot. 


Veal Cake, — Required: two 
pounds of lean veal from the fillet, 
twelve ounces of streaky bacon, a good 
teaspoonful of salt, half as much 
pepper, a tablespoonful of mushroom 
ketchup, half as much store sauce, the 
rind of half a lemon grated, a good 
pinch of grated nutmeg, a gill of veal 
stock, and a pinch of cayenne. Cost, 
about 2s. 9d. 

Mince the meat and bacon very 
small, or pass through a machine ; add 
the seasoning, then the stock, and 
work well with the hand, just moisten- 
ing with cold water from time to time. 
Press firmly into a deep dish or tin, 
buttered, and tie a buttered paper over. 
Bake in a moderate oven, for two to 
two and a half hours. Turn out when 
cold. This is a good breakfast dish. 
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Useful also for a picnic, or for making 
sandwiches, &c. 


Veal, Curried.— Required: two 
pounds of lean meat, three gills of 
Curry SAvuce, a gill of cream, rice, and 
lemons. Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Cut the veal into pieces of an inch 
and a half square (any gristly portions 
should be removed) ; Just cover it with 
white stock, and cook very softly for 
half an hour, Then put it with the 
stock into the curry sauce, cover, and 
cook until tender. Then add the 
boiling cream, off the fire, with salt to 
tuste. Serve with rice round it, and 
lemon in quarters. This is a very 
mild and delicate curry. Any other 
white meat can be cooked in the same 
way, which will be acceptable to those 
who find ordinary curries somewhat 
hot, as the cream has a very softening 
effect. Time, about an hour and a 
half altogether, to cook the veal. 

alnother way.—Fry the meat in a 
little hot fat, after frying an onion; 
add an apple and a tablespoonful of 
tomato pulp, an ounce of curry paste 
mixed with a pint of white stock (No. 
9), and a little lemon juice; put in a 
tablespoonful of grated cocoanut, and 
cook for an hour; add a teaspoonful 
of rice flour and a pinch of salt, cook 
for another half hour, then sieve the 
sauce, and finish off as usual. Adda 
little more lemon juice at the end. 
The sauce must be skimmed well at 
sturting ; and in place of an apple, a 
tablespoonful of gooseberries can be 
used. 


Veal, Cushion of, Braised.— 
Required: veal, bacon, vegetables, 
stock, &c., as below. Cost, about Is. 
per pound, inclusive. 

The cushion of veal, or the xoia, as it 
is called in French cookery-books, is 
simply that part of the leg which is 
covered by the udder. It should be 
separated fiom the under-part of the 
fillet with a sharp knife, and the udder 
should be left whole, closely adhering 
to the cushion in its original position. 
The sinewy parts may be cut away. 
Tuke the cushion thus prepared, and 
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lard the fleshy portion evenly and 
neatly with strips of fat bacon. Butter 
a braising-pan, and cover the bottom 
with a layer of sliced vegetables 
(onions, carrots, celery, and herbs), 
putin the larded veal and any bones 
and trimmings of meat that may be at 
hand, pour in as much white stock 
No. 9 as will just touch the surface of 
the veal, and braise it very gently over 
a slow fire. Butter a round of paper 
to fit the braising-pan, lay this over 
the meat, and cover tightly with the 
lid. Baste often, and stew very 
gently; this part of the leg needs 
long slow cooking. When done, brown 
the meat, skim and reduce the gravy, 
and adda morsel of glaze or extract of 
meat to it. Garnish the dish with a 
varicty of vegetables, cut in any fancy 
shapes, and send a rich Puree or 
Sorrew or Sprrvacu to table separately. 
Time, about thirty minutes per pound. 


Veal Cutlet, Stewed, a la 
Baginhurst,—Nequired: a cutlet, 
ham, sauce, bread, and seasoning, as 
below. Cost, about 2s, 3d. 

Trim the cutlet into an oval shape, 
and sauté itin a couple of ounces of hot 
butter. Drain and lay it ina clean stew- 
pan; pass the meat that was cut from it 
through a mincing machine, then pound 
it with an equal bulk of minced ham, raw; 
season, and stir in some bread crumbs 
soaked in stock, and squeezed dry; 
there should be a large tablespvonful of 
each; add some of the yolk of a raw egg, 
and make into tiny rolls, like sausages, 
an inch long ; sauté these in the butter 
also, for ten minutes. ‘Then sct aside, 
add to the veal cutlct half a pint of 
thin brown sauce mixed with the juice 
of half a lemon, and a little of the 
grated rind; a teaspoonful cach of 
mushroom ketchup and tarragon 
vinegar, and half a glass of light wine. 
Stew gently for an hour, turning a 
time or two, and basting with the 
gravy. Then lay the little rolls round 
the cutlets, and give a quarter of an 
hour’s further cooking, keeping them 
turned constantly. Have a hot dish 
ready, lay on it a fried crodton, the 
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size and thickness of the cutlet; put 
the latter on, and brush with glaze ; 
arrange the rolls round, leaning on the 
croiton; put a slice of lemon between 
each, and then boil up the gravy ; skin, 
and pour it round the crotton., 


Veal, Fricandeau of.— For 
this dish—a segment of weal, larded 
and stewed, with bacon, sliced vege- 
tables, sweet herbs, and seasonings— 
we are indebted to the age of Leo X, 





Bic. O7.—FRICANDEAU OF VEAL, 


The following recipe will be found 
exccllent :— Take about three pounds 
of the fat, fleshy side of a fillet of veal, 
of the best quality, ora slice about 
four inches thick. With one stroke of 
the knife cut it even, trim it into an 
oblong or oval shape, then Jard it 
thickly and evenly with thin strips of 
fat bacon. Slice two carrots, two 
turnips, and two onions, and put these 
into the centre of a stewpan with two 
or three slices of bacon, the trimmings 
of the meat, abunch of sweet herbs, 
two bay leaves, and a little white 
pepper. Put the fricandeau on the 
vegetables, and pour in about a pint 
of stock. Cover the stewpan closely, 
and let its contents come slowly to the 
boil, then stew very gently by the side 
of the fire or in the oven, till the meat 
is quite tender. Baste frequently with 
its liquor. A short time before it is 
to be served take it up and put it into 
a well-heated oven to crisp the bacon. 
Strain the gravy, skim the fat from it, 
boil quickly, and add a little glaze, and 
baste the fricandcau with it till it looks 
bright and glossy. Serve with the larded 
surface uppermost, in the centre of a 
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Purte of any vegetables that are in 
season——SoRREL, SPINACH, ENDIVE, AS- 
panacus, Peas, &c. If liked, the gravy 
miy be simply strained, skimmed, and 
poured ovcr the meat, and then the 
dish is fricandeau with gravy. Some- 
times as a matter of economy the lean 
part of the best end of a large neck 
of veal 18 used instead of the prime 
part of the leg, and does nearly as 
well. Truffles, mushrooms, and arti- 
choke bottoms may all be served with 
this dish. Time, thirty to forty 
minutes per pound, according to thick- 
ness, Add salt as soon as the meat is 
tender, not before. Cost, variable. 


Veal, Haricot.— Required : veal, 
gravy, vegetables, bacon, forcemeat, 
&e., as below. Cost of meat, about 9d. 
per pound. 

Take the best end of a small neck of 
veal. Shorten the bones, and divide the 
meat into cutlets. Put them into a stew- 
pan, pour over a pint of good brown 
gravy, and let it simmer gently. Boil 
in a separate saucepan a pint of freshly- 
gathered and shelled young peas, half 
apint of carrots and turnips cut into 
fancy shapes, a small cauliflower, 
divided into sprigs, half a dozen 
young onions, a sliced cucumber, a cab- 
bage Icttuce cut into quarters, or any 
other suitable vegctables, Before 
the haricot is served, put the vege- 
tables with the veal, and let all 
simmer gently together for ten 
minutes. Put the veal on a dish, 
arrange the vegetables round it, and 
garnish with Forcemeat Baris. Send 
fricd bacon to table ona separate dish. 
If more convenient, some of these 
vegetables may be omitted, and it 
should be remembered that some kinds 
will need to boil longer than others, 
according to their nature and age. 
The appearance of the veal will be 
improved if it is brightly browned in 
hot fat before being stewed, and a 
little acid will improve its flavour for 
many. Time to simmer the veal alone, 
about an hour and a half. The liquor 
fromthe vegetables will make nice soup. 


Veal in J elly.— Required: two 





pounds of cooked veal, four cgge, four 
ounces of boiled ham, a quartcr pint of 
freshly picked shrimps, a pint and a 
half of aspic jelly, and half a dozen 
veul sausages ; garnish as below. Cost, 
about 4s. 6d. 

Line a plain, deep mould, round or 
oval, with a thin layer of aspic; set on 
ice, then decorate the bottom and sides 
with the ham in strips, some leaves of 
chervil, a few shrimps, and the white 
of one of the eggs, first boiled hard, and 
cut into rings or thin shreds. Sct this 
with a little more aspic. Then fill the 
mould up with the rest of the shrimps, 
eggs in slices, veal in dice, the sausages, 
previously cooked, skinned, and sliced, 
and some chervil or parsley. The 
whole should be put in in layers, and 
aspic added, and allowed to set after 
each layer. Turn out when cold, and 
garnish with watercress, shrimps, and 
cut lemons. Or some savoury eggs 
(for which recipes are given in a later 
chapter) may be cut in halves and 
placed round the mould, cach half 
resting in a little hed of dressed salad. 
They should be placed alternately, te. 
the white side, then the inside. Over 
the white a pinch of lubster coral has 
a pretty effect; the savoury inside 
necds no decoration. This is an 
excellent dish for an a/ fresco gathering, 
as it is quickly served, and most 
inviting In appearance, 


Veal in Jelly (German).—Re- 
quired : a shoulder of veal, some ham 
and bacon, vegetables and herbs of the 
usnal kinds for braised meat, a gill of 
white wine, a pint anda half of white 
stock (use the bone, and make this as 
given in stock No. 9), the juice of half 
a lemon, and seasoning to taste. Cost, 
about Is. per pound, inclusive. 

Cut the bacon in shiccs; make a bed 
of it ina stewpan with the vegetables ; 
lay the meat on a board and roll it up, 
making it into a nice oval shape, then 
tie and make holes in it with a skewer. 
Cut the hamiin strips (it should be rather 
fat), season these, and push them in 
the holes. Cover with a buttered 
paper, after laying the meat in the 
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pan with the liquid ingredients, and 
cook for three hours, basting now and 
then over the paper. Brown the meat 
after draining and sct aside to cool. 
Meanwhile, reduce the gravy, and 
skim it well; let it cool, then remove 
any fat and add a little dissolved 
gelatine in hot weather: strain it 
through a cloth and culour it with 
beetroot juice a deep red. When the 
meat is cold, take off the binding, and 
coat the surface thoroughly with th 
jelly, letting each layer set before the 
next is added. Cut up any surplus 
jelly into shapes, and use them with 
slices of beetroot and Iemon, and 
pickled cherries or plums for garnish- 
ing. Other joints may be boned, and 
similarly treated. 


Veal in Tomato Juice, 
American.—Required : a pound of 
veil, small chops, or a large cutlet as 
convenient, half a pint of juice from 
vanned tomatoes, some bacon, seagon- 
ing, and watercress. Cost, about Is, Gd. 

Melt a bit of butter in a pan, put 
th: meat in, and turn if every minute 
for ten minutes until brown, then pour 
the fut off, wipe vut the pan and put 
in the tomato juice with a little salt, 
pepper, and lemon juice. Lay the 
veal in and sfew for twenty minutes, 
Season some small pieces of bacon 
with pepper and chopped herbs, roll 
them up, and broil them until crisp. 
Put the meat ona hot dish, boil the 
sauce quickly for a minute with a little 
white thickening, and pour it over, 
then lay the bacon round, with 
watercress silad between. 

Notr.—-The exact time for the 
couking of the meat can only be 
determined by its thickness and quality. 
It may take thirty or forty minutes to 
stew. 


Veal Olives.—Required : slices of 


meat from the fillet, three inches long, 
and two wide; bacon cut in the sume 
way, rich forcemeat, some olives, gravy, 
&c. Cost, about 3a. for a dish of nine. 

The meat must be thin: bat out the 
pieces, put the bacon on, then the force- 
meat (see ForceMzats) ; stone the olives 
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and put in the hollows some chopped 
capers; lay one on each, roll up, and 
tic with thin twine or tape. Put them 
into boiling veal stock to cover, and 
let them simmer for an hour very 
slowly. A squeeze of lemon should be 
added, and the olives turned about as 
required. ‘Take them up and pour over 
some thick BécHamMeL to ¢oat them 
with; sprinkle some with lobster 
coral, others with chopped tarragon, 
chervil, or parsley (a pinch only of 
tarragon, the flavour is strong), and 
the rest with truffle. Reduce the 
gravy they were cooked in, add a little 
thick CrLEry Pcrtr, or mushroom, 
artichoke, or asparagus may be used, 
then pour it round the veal and 
garnish with stoned olives or button 


mushrooms. 


Veal, Roasted (a French 
resipe).—Tike a piece of three or 
four pounds, loin, neck, or any part; 
Jard it, and put it in a marinade of oil, 
sliced onion, tarragon and = chervil, 
powdered mace, and vinegar equal in 
measure to the oil; turn and baste 
now anl then, and leave for six hours; 
cover with buttered paper, roast and 
baste with the marinade. Take the 
paper off for the meat to brown, make 
gravy inthe pan and pour round the 
meat, and send a sorrel or spinach 
purée to table with it. If the flavour 
is liked, some leaves of tarragon may 
be put in with the larding needle, as 
well as the bacon, and tarragon sauce 
may be served with it. Cost, variable, 


Veal Roasted, with Sauc2 
Supréme. ever Required: veal, sauce, 
and vegetables. Cost, varying with the 
part selected, &c. 

Roast any part of veal, to a pale 
brown. When done pour the sauce 
all round it. Heat some artichoke 
bottoms; hollow them a little, and 
fill up with Pras Punts, Rien. Place 
these round the dish, with small 
Bratsep Carrots in between them. 

If from the neck or breast, the meat 
may be cut up, and dished round a 
purée of peas, with the artichoke 
bottoms put in a ring round the meat. 
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In this case, some of the sauce, left 
white, should be poured over the meat ; 
and more, coloured a pale green, is 
required for the artichoke bottoms. It 
should be thick, just to coat them. 
This is a very good dish, and if the 
meat is boned it can be served as an 
entrée. A pint of sauce will be wanted 
for about two and a half pounds of 
meat. 


Veal Roularde,—Fequired: veal, 
bacon, egyzs, gherkins, bread, seasoning, 
and garnish, as below. Cost, variable, 
according to the garnish, &c. 

Bone a breast of veal without cutting 
the upper meat ; beat it well witha roll- 
ing pin, then mix the following ingre- 
dients : half a pound each of lean veal 
and bacon, passed through a sausage 
machine, achopped shalot, « tablespoon- 
ful of chopped parsley, the same of 
capers, & pinch each of winter savoury, 
grated lemon peel, and nutmeg, a 
teaspoonful of salt, half as much pep- 
per, the same of thyme, a quarter of a 
pound of bread crumbs, a_ pickled 
gherkin in strips, and the yolks of 
three eggs. Spread this over the veal, 
then proceed exactly as for Po.tsH 
Becx, but giving longer time, about 
three hours; more if a large breast. 
When ready to serve, the meat may 
be glazed, or coated with aspic, after 
trimming the ends of the roll. Gar- 
nish with fancy blocks of aspic, and 
little heaps of dressed salad, with some 
olives, capers, and pickled gherkins, 
cut into strips. This is a German 
recipe. It is a good breakfast dish, 
plainly served ; garnished as above, it 
is excellent for tennis parties, &c. 

Directions for boning are given in 
the next chapter. 


Veal, with Chestnuts. (Se 
Berr, with CHestnvrs), — Substi- 
tute veal for beef, and cook it by 
braising, or lay it in a buttered sauté 
pan, squeeze some lemon juice over, 
cover with buttered paper, and cook in 
a moderate oven, Then lay it on a 
hot dish, and coat it with thick 
Becnamet. Boil the chestnuts until 
both skins will come off, then cover 


with white stock, and finish off as in 
the recipe above referred to, but add a 
small quantity of WHITE Sacer or 
cream, or an ounce of butter, to cach 
pound. The mixture should be coloured 
pink, Cream Savce js very good with 
this, and if made thick it can be used 
for masking the veal. 


Veal a la Guernsey, — Ke- 
quired: a fillet of veal, some sauce, 
and garnish as under. Cost, about 
11d. per pound, exclusive of sauce, &c. 

The meat may be braised or 
roasted, as preferred, but must not 
be cut while hot. Place it on a 
dish for serving, and glaze it with pale, 
thin glaze; then put fancy shapes 
of Tomato Aspic on the top, with 
Green ButTer between, to form any 
pretty design: put a rim of curled 
grcen butter all round the cdge of the 
meat, and sprinkle it with tomato 
aspic, chopped very small. Glaze the 
sides of the meat, and puta border of 
plainly-dressed green salad all round, 
with Tomators A LA GUEbXsEY here 
and there amongst it, and blocks of 
yellow aspic in between, Make 
some Satce A LA GuekNsEY (double 
the quantity given in the recipe) : 
freeze as directed, and serve on a 
separate dish. If more convenient, 
a shoulder of veal may be boned, 
und substituted for the fillet. The 
latter must be very tightly rolled 
and bound after boning, or it will lose 
its shape, and be unsightly when cut. 


Veal a la Ponsfoote.— he- 
quired : two pounds of vewl, breast or 
neck, four tablespoonfuls of olive oil, a 
dozen little onions, the same number 
of young carrots and turnips, a bunch 
of herbs, a clove of gurlic, three 
tomatoes, stock and seasoning. Cost, 
about 2s. 6d. 

Cut the meat in pieces of an inch 
and a half square, cook in the oil for a 
short time until browned a little, then 
drain; lay in a stewpan, with the 
pecled onions, and scraped carrots, the 
tomatoes in dice, herbs, and a pint of 
stock from veal or chicken bones : cover, 
and cook for an hour, then put in the 
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turnips, and cook for another hour; 
add salt to taste, and moro stock, 
thickened with white rofx, and sea- 
soned. Serve altogether on a hot 
dish. 

Veal a la Ransforde.— Cook 
the meat as above, but instead of 
putting carrots and turnips in, proceed 
as follows :—Divide some turnips, scoop 
out the halves cup-shaped, cook them 
carefully, and fill them with shredded 
carrot, separately cooked, and minced 
truffie, heated in wine or stock. Before 
tilling, the turnips should be coated 
with white sauce, For this dish, the 
meat may be from any part of the 
calf, 

Veal, Breast of, Stuffed and 
Stewed.— Required: a breast of 
veal, a sweetbread, some forcemeat, 
gravy, &c., as below. Cost, variable. 

Take some rich veal forcemeat ; 
add the sweetbread, finely minced; 
raise the skin, and put the mix- 
ture under, in a thin layer only ; 
sew the edges, and put the meat 
in a stewpan. Pour in half a pint of 
veal stuck (see No. 9), and any odds and 
ends of poultry that are available ; add 
a gill of white wine, cover with a paper 
buttered on the upper side; put the 
lid on, and cook for an hour and a 
half. Then add some button mush- 
rooms and young carrots (failing these, 
some old oncs must be cut to imitate 
young ones, but then longer time is 
needed); cook until the carrots are 
done, tuke the meat up, and Jay it on 
a hot dish; pour some thick BécHamEn 
or SUPREME SAUce over, and sprinkle it 
with chopped truffle, parsley,and grated 
ham or tongue, in a pattern. HKeduce 
the gravy, season and thicken a little; 
pour it round, and garnish with the 
vegetables. A breast of lamb is equally 
good thus prepared; peas can be used 
instead of carrots. 


Veal, Fillet of, in Jelly.— 
Required : a fillet of veal, aspic, and 
other garnish, as undermentioned. Cost 
of meat, about 1s. per pound. 

Stuff a fillet of veal, and roast it well, 
but keep it a pale brown only. The 
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shapo should be compact; to ensure 
this, bind it with broad tape, and tio 
greased muslin over to protect the 
stuffing. After cooking, leave in a 
cool place until quite cold, then take 
off the tape, and coat the meat with 
liquid aspic; sprinkle so as to form 
a pattern, with chopped parsley and 
sieved egg yolk when thee jelly 1s 
firm, then pour more jelly over to set 
the garnish. ‘Trim the meat round the 
bottom from any jelly, put it on a 
clean dish, and garnish with the 
following, placing them in the order 
named :—Small raw tomatoes, fancy 
shaped blocks of aspic, sliced an inch 
thick, beetroot (cut with a small round, 
crimped cutter), and little heaps of 
dressed green salad. Cut some eggs, 
boiled hard, into quarters, and put 
them (yolk side up) on small, oval slices 
of ham or tongue; place these about 
the dish to form an outer border, with 
a little chopped aspic between the 
slices, and serve for any cold collation, 
as ball supper, or for a tennis or other 
al fresco party. 

Venison, Hashed, Plain.— ‘ce 
various recipes given for mutton; or 
make some plain gravy (sce GRAVY FoR 
Wfasuxs), and season and colour it 
rather more highly than for mutton. 
Heat the meat without boiling, und 
serve in the usual way. 


Venison, Hashed, Rich. — 
Required: meat sauce, wine, and gar- 
nish, as below. Cost, variable, about 
2s. 6d. 

Make brown sauce No. 2; adda glass 
of wine to a gill of strong mutton 
stock ; pour this over two pounds of 
cold venison in neat slices ; cover, and 
leave for an hour with a seasoning of 
nutmeg, cloves, and cayenne. Then 
put all into the sauce, just enough to 
cover, and when hot through serve. 
Garnish the dish with crofitons, and 
place one on the top with a plated 
skewer. Somo cray-fish or prawns 
can also be used for garnish. 

Another way.—Use any nice gravy 
or sauce given for game; or make a 
thickened gravy from stock No. 16 
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or 17; hent the meat in it, and serve | if at hand; a few vegetables, and a 
with a garnish of GLazep Musurooms | bunch of herbs, with a clove or two, 
or Frrep Potators. Put little crofi- | and some ailspice berrics should be 
tons inbetween, first coating them with | added. When tender, skim, thicken, 
vlaze and melted jelly ; red or black | and add salt to the gravy; pour it 
currant, or tomato will do. over the meat, on a hot-water dish, if 
, ‘ possible, and serve with French beans, 
Venison, Jugged. — Required: | ¢, nicely-cooked floury potatves, and 
venison, a seasons pace ie, TOUX, | currant jelly. Cost, variable. 
seasoning, &c. Cost, variable. 7 
Cut up the meat, and put in a marin- Venison Steaks, Grilled.— 
ade as given for Roast Hang. lor cach The steaks should be from the leg or 
pound of the meat, allow half a pint of loin, and at least an inch thick. Make 
stock No. 4, a tablespoonful of red wine, the gridiron very hot, lay the meat on, 
a good teaspoonful of brown roux, sci- and expose to fierce heat for a few 
soning, &c., as for Juccep Hane, seconds, to close the pores on both 
Boil up the stock, put the meat in, sides; then turn evcry two minutes, 
with the seasoning, &c.; cook until and cook more gradually, for twenty 
tonder in a jar set in a pot of boiling minutes or thereabouts. <A little 
water, orin a gentle oven. Then take | Pepper should he put on the meat, but 
the meat out, and thicken the gravy {| 1° salt. The gridiron must be greased, 
(after straining) with the roux; add {| O° the meat may be oiled. Have a 
the wine (after the gravy has boiled dish ready heated, and serve with a 
and been skimmed), then pour it over ; Pat of butter only; er with a spoonful 
the meat. The marinade should be | ef currant jelly dissolved in’ port: or 
added to the stock for covking the | @my sauce can he serv do separately 
venison. Garnish with cut lemons (see recipes for the sauces to be served 
and small round crofitons spread with With game and dark meats). Some- 
dissolved jelly ; red currant or tomato times thin slices of Jemon are put on 
can be used, A Cuenry Sarapcan be | the meat, towards the end of the 


served with this; or a dish of sweet | Cooking, and served with it. We 
pickles of any kind, can also recommend Brown Saccer, 


flavoured with orange juice, and lime 

Venison, Jugged (Plain).— | or lemon juice mixed: or orange juice 
Cut up any part of the meat, and sim- | with a dash of Madeira or sherry will 
mer in some stock made from venison | be preferred by some. (See also Gravy 
or mutton bones; or use stock No. d | ror VeENIson.) Cost, variable, 
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Corp entrées aro now very popular, and it is likely that their popularit 

will increase, for the points in their favour are many. The seope which 
they afford for variety and decoration is great, and no dish will more 
readily tempt the appetite in warm weather than a nicely prepared cold 
entrée, while their cost need not be excessive. In many cases, whero 
forethought holds sway, a very small quantity of meat or poultry, with 
suitable decorative media, and some good sauce, may readily be trans- 
formed into a really dainty dish of this class. For, although in the 
concoction of cold entrées, a number of ingredients are enumerated, the 
quantity of each is sometimes so minute as to be hardly worth con- 
sideration; and it is just the morsel of truffle, pinch of lobster coral, 
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sprig of chervil, or an ounce or two of savoury butter, as the case may 
be, that raises the dish above the commonplace, to the rank of an entrée 
proper. 

The list of dishes given under this heading may seem somewhat short ; 
the reason for this may be readily explained by the fact that they aro 
selected by way of illustration only, mainly because, in so many other 
chapters, hosts of dishes equally suitable for the entrée course will be 
found. Amongst others, we may instance dressed fish, salads gf all sorts 
(the most elaborately dressed ones), small savoury pastries, and iced 
souffés of the savoury order; besides which,a number of game and 
poultry dishes may become entrées by the addition of a little suitable 
garnish ; while some of the hot entrées will readily suggest themselves as 
suitable for serving in the cold state, to those who are accustomed to what 
may be termed “ decorative cookery ;” garnish must, of course, be added 
at discretion. 

In speaking of the scope afforded by cold entrées for the exercise 
of the decorative powers of the cook, a word of warning on_ this 
point may not be out of place. Some err on the side of over-claboration, 
and it should be remembered that the dish itself should always stand 
out, so to speak, clearly from the garnish; whereas, it is sometimes difficult 
to determine which is the entrée and which the garnish. Then, every- 
thing which can he called in any way a concomitant of the dish. should 
be eatable. “Of course, everybody knows that,” says the experienced 
eook. The novice may not know it, however, and we have heard so- 
called good cooks declare that it does not matter about the taste of 
certain garnishing media, notably aspic, because nobody eats it. This 
is a sweeping assertion, and calculated to mislead. As a matter of 
fact many people do not eat aspic, and all which comes under the head 
of savoury jelly, but some do, and find it very refreshing and palatable; 
and guests ought to be able to assume safely, that sufficient care has 
been exercised in the preparation of such dishes as to render them 
fit to eat; the experience of many will, however, prove the contrary to 
be true. 

We would here point out that all the dishes we are now dealing with, 
and referring to as entrées, can be served for ball suppers, al fresco gather. 
ings, and cold collations generally ; indeed, whenever a spread of pretty 
dishes is required. Others will be found under Eaes. 

In conelusion, we would draw attention to what is, perhaps, the greatest 
advantage of cold entrées, viz.. the facil'ties they afford for getting 
some of the dishes out of hand carly in the day. This, in a house 
where the cook works perhaps single -handed, and is inexperienced, 
and therefore unable to cope with the difficulties of dishing up, is 
not to be despised. The worry of sending to table several hot dishes 
in perfection, in rapid succession, is greater than can he imagined 
by those who have every facility for the cooking and serving of a 
large dinner; and to reduce the hot dishes even by one, is often quite 
a boon. 

For the various adjuncts to cold entrées, refereneo must be made to 
the index: the majority are given under GARNISHES, ADJUNCTS TO 
ENTREES, &c.; othors are in FORCEMEATS, DRESSED VEGETABLES, Xe, 
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Ballotines of Hare, with 
Cherry Salad.—Required: hare, 
forcemeat, sauce, and garnish, as be- 
low. Cost, variable. 

The legs of a hare will make a small 
dish ; they should be boned, then filled 
withany game forcemeat, or witha purée 
of foie gras or game; or a rich mushroom 
forcemcat°can be used; it should be 
mixed with a few pieces of cooked 
sweetbread or brains, if possible. The 
legs should then be sewn up, and 
braised in stock for an hour or more. 
When cold, cut them into slices, and 
mask with good supréme or béchamel 
sauce, or with white chaudfroid; let it 
sct, then pour some liquid aspic over ; 
this should be pale pink or deep yellow. 
Trim the edges when firm, and dish 
straight down a block of aspic cream, 
of a contrasting colour—a white onc if 
pink aspic is used, or a pale green looks 
pretty. Put little heaps of the cherry 
salad down thesides, with blocks of aspic 
cream, or clear aspic jelly in between. 

Prepare a ballotine of rabbit in the 
same way. Or, if liked, cither can be 
braised, then finished off in the oven, 
and masked with brown chaudfroid 
only. 


Ballotines of Pheasant (src 
recipos under Forcemrat).— Stuff the 
legs of one or more pheasants with 
any rich forcemeat; braise as above, 
and when cold slice them, and brush 
over with thin glaze; then sprinkle 
with chopped jelly, truffles, and 
chopped white of egg, with here and 
there a pinch of chopped chervil and 
tarragon. Dish straight down a block 
of rice, and garnish with cherry or 
currant salad. Cost, variable. 


Ballotines of Turkey.—Re- 
quired : turkey, forcemeat, afc sauce, 
and garnish, as below. Cost, variable. 

Bone the legs of a turkey, and stuf 
them with veal or herb forcemeat; sow 
the skin over to keep in the farce, and 
‘sprinkle the outside with lemon juice; 
‘then tie up in buttered muslin, and boil 
in white stock until quite tender. 
‘When cold, take tho skin off, slice 
them, and pour some white sauce over 
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—supréme is best. Let this set, then 
garnish the top with ham butter, using 
a bag with a leaf pipe; or take a rose 
pipe, and form a rouse in the centre, with 
leaves of chervil round it. Cut some 
sliccs of lemon and beetroot, and divide 
some hard-boiled eggs in quarters; 
ornament the latter on the yolks with 
ham butter. Take an aspic border 
made in a fancy mould (see GARNISHES) ; 
arrange the slices of turkey on the top, 
and put between the slices some of the 
lemon and beetroot. Put a dressed 
sulad in the middle, and lay the eggs 
in a pattern on the top. Put more 
lemon and bectroot round the base of 
the border. 

alnother way.—Instead of a border 
of aspic, take one of salad mayon- 
naisc in aspic; lay the meat on as 
above, and put a beetroot salad in the 
centre (supposing a pale salad to have 
been used for the mould). Garnish the 
base with eggs, lemons, and bectroot; 
or in place of bectroot, use little 
rounds of ham and tongue, coated with 
aspic or chaudfroid. 

It is very necessary that only young 
birds be used for the above, or any 
similar dish. 


Bombay Creams, Iced.—Ro- 
quired: two eggs, a small tomato, an 
onion, a teaspoonful of mulligatawny. 
paste, a gill of white stock (No. 9), a 
gill of whipped cream, a teaspoonful 
of Bombay chutney, colouring, seasons 
ing, and six ounces of any cooked 
white meat, or poultry. Cost, about 
ls. 8d. 

Peel and mince the onion ; fry it in 
hot butter, then drain ; add the pulp of 
the tomato, paste, stock, chutney, with 
a pinch of cayenne, and grated lemon 
peel and nutmeg. Cook until all can 
be passed through a hair sieve; then 
stir in the sieved yolks and whites of 
the eggs, first boiled hard, the meat, 
pounded and sieved, or very finely 
minced, and a little yellow colouring. 
Whip the cream stiffly; add it lightly ; 
then fill some little paper cases—round, 

square, or oval—using a bag and pipe, 
and making the mixture stand higher 
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than the edge of the cascs. Cut some 
chillies into shreds, and chop some 
pistachios and French  gherkins ; 
sprinkle these over tho surface, and 
set the cases in an icc cave for half-an- 
hour, or rather more. 


Bombay Cutlets, Iced.— Make 
a mixture as for LBomnay CREAMS, 
Icep, Add a little strong aspic to it, 
just to set it when cold; this can be 
tested by pouring some on a plate. 
Spread the mass ina smooth layer, on a 
baking sheet with turned-up edges, and 
set it by until cold and firm. Then cut 
out with a cutlet cutter. Put a small 
quantity of mayonnaise in a cutlet- 
shaped paper case; mix a little grecn 
salad with it, then put in one of the 
cutlets, with more mayonnaise on the 
top. VProcced until all the cutlets are 
used up, then set the cases in an ice 
cave for half an hour; dish them on a 
lace paper, and garnish with green 
salad. Should any difficulty be ex- 
perienced in detaching the cutlets (or 
any similar ones) from the tin, wring a 
cloth out of hot water, and place it 
underneath for a few seconds, taking 
care that it is not left long enough for 
the cutlets to get warmand run, Cost, 
about 3s. per dozen. 


Bombes de Foie Gras.—Line 
some bombe moulds (see page 146) 
with pale yellow aspic; put about 
it some star shapes of truffle, rings 
of white of egg, poached, and little 
strips of French gherkin; set the 
garnish with another layer of aspic; 
then put some brown chaudfroid 
sauce at the bottom of the moulds, 
and fill up with foie gras (free from 
fat), divided into small pieces, and 
pour in more aspic to set it. Turn out 
when quite firm, each on to a cooked 
artichoke bottom, coated with bécha- 
mel, or coloured chaudfroid sauce. Put 
some chopped aspic and fancy slices of 
truffle about the dish, with little piles 
of cooked bectroot in dice shapes. The 
moulds should hold about half a gill. 


Bombes (or Darioles) of 
.—Line bombe, or plain dariole 


moulds with tomato aspic, thinly ; 
when set, put in a purée of game (as 
directed for CaNarfs DE GAME EN 
MERINGUE), and pour more aspic over ; 
turn out when set, and garnish the 
tops with chopped pale aspic, and 
truffles, Have some slices of ripe 
tomatoes, rather larger than the 
moulds; coat them with sawce, brown 
chaudfroid for choice; set a bombe 
on each, and serve on a flat dish, with 
little piles of red currants on slices of 
dressed cucumber as garnish. (See Rep 
Currants, Sprcep, in Sweet Pickles). 
Cost, variable. 


Canapés de Foie Gras en 
Meringue.—equired : custard, foie 
gras, eggs, sauce, quenelles, salad, and 
aspic. Cost, about 38s. 6d. per dozen, 
or more. 

First make a savoury custard with 
half a pint of stock No. 16, the 
yolks of four eggs, and a pinch of 
salt and cayenne (see Savoury Cvs- 
TARDS in Garnishes for the method). 
When cold and sct, cut it in round 
slices, two inches in diameter. Cut 
some foie gras in small picces; 
moisten it with brown sauce, and lay a 
little heap on cach round of custard. 
Then beat up the whites of four cggs, 
with a pinch of cayenne and salt; 
when stiff, put it over the fole gras from 
a bag and pipe, sprinkle with fried 
crumbs, and hold a heated salamander 
over to lightly brown the surface. 
Put the canapés on a dish, and garnish 
with more of the custard, cut into fancy 
shapes; and some small game or 
chicken quenelles, coloured pink, and 
little heaps of salad and chopped 
aspic. 

The meringue should entirely cover 
the custard rounds ; and the salamander 
should be held a distance above, to 
cook as well as colour the meringue; 
otherwise it would have a raw taste. 


Canapés de Game en Merin- 
e.—lequired : game, sauce, jelly, 
c., as below. Cost, variable. 
Make a purée of game by mixing 
six ounces of sieved cooked game 
(any kind), with a tablespoonful each 
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of tomato conserve and brown sauce, 
and a teaspoonful of red currant 
jelly. Proceed as above directed, but 
coat with brown chaudfroid sauce 
before the meringue mixture is put on. 
Dish and garnish as above, and sprinkle 
the tops with coralline pepper. 

Cannelons of Beef, with 
Iced Satice.— Required : beef, stock, 
sauce, and garnish, as below. Cost, 
varying with the garnish, 

Cut some thin slices from a fillet of 
beef; bat them out and stuff them with 
any suitable forcemcat. Roll and tic 
them up, and braisein stock; cach should 
bein alittle picce of muslin ; then leave 
until cool, untic, and glaze them. Sct 
them upright round a dish, and put 
some Icep Sauce A LA Baxung, or other 
kind preferred, on the top. It may be 
cut in a round, or some little dice 
shapes may be piled up. Put a border 
of the same sauce, also in tiny dice, 
round the base of cach. The centre 
of the dish can be filled up with a 
croustade of bread, or a block of rice ; 
either must be coutcd with chopped 
aspic, or with a nice vegetable salad ; 
or some artichoke bottoms, masked 
with white sauce, and garnished with 
little blocks of the iced sauce, can be 
used. 

Cannelons of mutton can be simi- 
larly served; this dish will suggest 
others of the same kind. 


Cannelons of Veal, with 
Iced Sauce.—[repare some small 
cannelons of veal as above dirccted, 
using rich mushroom, veal, or other 
forcemeat preferred. Roll and tie them 
up, and cook in whito stock flavoured 
with vegetables. When cold, mask 
with velouté or supréme sauce, and 
sprinkle with alternate rows of sieved 
egg yolk, grated ham or tongue, and 
coralline pepper. Serve with a tomato 
salad in the centre of the dish, with a 
border of Icep Sauce A La Barre round 
the salad. Lay the cannclons on, or 
round the border, and garnish with 
sprigs of chervil and chopped aspic. 


Chartreuse of Chicken and 
Tomatoes.— Required : aspic, toma- 
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toes, eggs, beetroot, cucumber, salad, a 
chicken, purée, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 3s. to 4s., according to garnish, 
&c., and the season. 

Line a plain Charlotte mould, round 
or oval, thinly, with pule aspic. Cut 
ripe tomatoes in thin slices, and uso 
them, together with shreds of hard- 
boiled white of eggs, fancy shapes of 
bectroot and cucumber, and chervil 
or other green salad, for decorating 
the bottom and sides of the mould ; 
any pattern, according to fancy, may 
be formed. Sct this garnish with « 
secon layer of aspic, and when firm, 
fill up with a creamy purée of chicken. 
This is to be made with the white 
meat of a braised or boiled chicken, 
pounded after chopping, then minced 
with a little buttcr, scasoned delicately, 
and moistened with thick béchamel 
and cream; about a gill and a half to 
half a pint of chicken mixture. The 
whole should be blended over ice 
before it is put in the mould, and the 
cream should be beaten until stiff. 
The top should be made level with a 
palette knife, and coated with more 
aspic; and the mould sct in an ice 
cave until the contents will turn out 
firmly. The garnish should consist of 
small green salad, aspic, chopped and 
in little blocks or leaves, and the 
yolks of the eggs that were boiled for 
the interior garnish, together with 
beetroot or cucumber; and by using 
aspic of various colours the dish is 
more effective. Any white of egg left 
over can also be used up; lemons are 
a suitable addition; or olives can be 


employed. The dish may be varied 
to taste. (See Coloured Plate, No. 3.) 


Chicken and Ham Cutlets.— 
These may be simple or elaborate, 
economical or costly, just according to 
the kind of sauce used and the garnish 
employed. The foundation is cold ham 
and fowl, and white sauce to hold them 
together. Cut thin slices of ham, lean 
and mild, and see that no gristle or 
skin is left on the fowl. Dip the slices 
in white sauce, and put a layer of each 
on a baking sheot: first fowl, then ham, 
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then fowl again; put a layer of sauce 
over all, and smooth it; then leave until 
cold, when a cutlet cutter, or an oval 
cutter (plain or crimped), should be 
used for stamping out the pieces. A 
little more sauce should then be spread 
round the edges. A small picce of pipe 
macaroni will serve for the bone, 
and a centre ornament of truffle, or 
the skin of a pickled walnut, with a 
sprinkling of lobster coral round, has a 
pretty effect; or the simple addition 
of some pickled gherkins or cucumber 
with the skin of a bright chilli or cap- 
sicum is not to be despised, while even 
a sprinkling of chopped parsley will 
serve to take off the ‘ bare look.” 
Remember that the whiter the sauce, 
the nicer the cutlets. Thesc may now 
be dished on a flat border of savoury 
custard, pink or grecp, with a salad 
in the middle; or they can be put in the 
centre of an aspic border, decorated in 
various ways (see GARNISHES); then 
some garnish should be put outside the 
border; this should consist of the same 
materials used for the interior. 


Chicken Mayonnaise, in 
Shells.— Required: chicken, mayon- 
naise, sulad, and garnish. Cost, from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. per dozen on an average. 

Mix together some minced cooked 
chicken, and mayonnaise (the meat 
only requires to be thickly coated with 
the sauce). First put a little heap 
of dressed salad in each shell; cover 
with the above mixture, and level the 
surface with a knife. Put some fancy 
shapcs—as leaves or stars—of tomato 
aspic round the edge of each shell, and 
cover the centre with chopped truffle 
and parsley, or with sieved egg yolk 
and cooked ham or tongue, either 
grated or sieved. Tile on a dish 
covered with a lace paper. 

Another way.—Mix the chicken with 
pink mayonnaise ; smooth the surface, 
then ornament it with ham butter and 
green butter round the edge, and put 
a little pile of chopped capers and 
beetroot in the middle. 


Chicken Mayonnaise, with 
Quenelles.—Required : aspic, aspic 


cream, chicken as above, quenelles, 
and garnish. Cost, variable, about 4s, 
to 5s. 

Line a border mould thinly with 
pink aspic; when set, fill up with yel- 
low aspic cream, put in a cool place 
until firm, then turn out, and fill 
the middle with chicken mayonnaise 
(see recipe above). Make sorfe chicken 
quenclics, moulded; coat them with 
pink aspic, and put them round the 
base of the mould, and place a few on 
the top, intermixed with slices of 
tongue, cut in fancy shapes; truffles, 
in crescents or stars; and slices of 
cucumber, cut with a crimped cutter. 
This is a very effective dish if the 
ingredients are tastefully arranged. 


Coquilles of Beef.—Kequired : 
beef, foie gras, sauce, and garnish, as 
below. Cost, about 3s. per dozen. 

Mix some braised or roasted beef with 
a fourth its weight of fole gras; pass 
through a fine mincing machine, and 
then moisten with brown sauce No, 2. 
Take some china or plated shells; put 
a teaspoonful of horse-radish sauce in 
cach, fill up with the beef, and level 
the tops. Then coat them with pink 
chaudtfroid, and garnish with horso- 
radish butter from a bag and pipe, to 
form any pretty design, so that the 
pink shows between. 

Serve piled on a dish covered with a 
lace paper. 


Coquilles of Mutton. — Re- 
quired: mutton, mint sauce, aspic, 
salad, &c., a8 below. Cost, about 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. per dozen shells, 

Cut some lean, cooked mutton into 
dice shapes. Mix some good mint sauce 
with strong liquid aspic; the latter 
should be twice the usual strength, then 
equal measures of the two can be used. : 
Stir them together over ice until on 
the point of setting, then pour into a 
shallow mould, and set on ice until 
firm, when it must be turned out, and 
cut in dice the size of the meat. Ar- 
range some cucumber salad at the 
bottom of someshells,as above described; 
fill up with the meat and sauce, and 
pour salad cream over all. Chop more 
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of the sauce, and puta little heap in 
the centre of the cream, with tomatoes 
in little squares, dressed with oil, &c., 
as for salad, all round. Serve as cold 
as possible. Braised meat is better 
than any other for this dish. 


Cream of Chicken and Ham. 
—Take square copper baking-sheet 
with turned-up edges, and line it with 
tomato aspic. Mix a purée of ham 
and chicken (see Ham anp CHICKEN 
Purts, Icen), with a little chopped 
parsley ; spread it over the aspic when 
set. Coat with more aspic, then set on 
ice until cold. Garnish the top with 
alternate rows of green butter and egg 
butter, using a bag and pipe. Leave a 
clear space between the garnish, so 
that the cream can be cnt neatly into 
squares. Serve one to each person. 
They may be on little plates, or in 
paper cases, Garnish with chopped 
tomato aspic, or small salad. Cost, 
variable. 


Cutlets in Aspic Cream.— 
Required: seven or cight lamb cutlets 
(or veal can be used in the same way), 
some sauce, asparagus purée, and gar- 
nish as under. Cost of meat, about 
38. 

Grill the cutlets, and leave them 
until cold. Put a pile of iced aspa- 
ragus purée in the centre of the dish, 
and put the cutlets round it. Prepare 
some aspic cream (see Cop Sauces) 
and whip it over ice for a short time; 
then ornament the cutlets with it, and 
put some round the base. 


Cutlets in Chervil Cream.— 
For this, a piece of lamb or veal, cither 
roasted or braised, may be used. It 
should be lett until cold before it is 
divided into cutlets. Substitute chervil 
cream (see CoLp Savces) for that given 
above, and use it inthe same way. In 
the centre, put some whole dressed 
asparagus (sce Dressen VEGrTARLEs), 
the best part only; every bit of the 
hard stalk must be removed. This 
‘Should be placed in a border of rico, 
high cnough to kecp it in shape; the 
cutlots resting against the border. 
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Fancy slices of cut lemon and little 
blocks of aspic should be used as 
garnish. For the rice border sce 
GARNISHEs ; if preferred, a border of 
aspic can be used in place of rice. 


Cutlets, with Queen’s Own 
Sauce.—lake as many cutlets as 
may be required; they may be mut- 
ton, lamb, or veal, and grilled, fried, 
or broiled; or braised meat is equally 
good. Lay each singly in an oval 
paper case, on a bed of cress and 
shredded lettuce, or any other salad 
preferred ; mask with béchamel or 
supréme sauce; then ornament the top 
with queen’s own sauce (sce page 
112). Garnish the surface with 
chopped parsley and coralline pepper ; 
or the sauce may be coloured pink, and 
sprinkled with chopped truffles. Cust, 
variable. 


Duckling, with Fruit Salad. 
—Required : duck, sauce, and garnish, 
as below. Cost, variable, about 3s. to 
3s. 6d. } 

The breast of a duck is required for 
this, and one that has been braised is 
to be preferred to a roasted one. Slice 
it when cold, and see that the slices 
are even in size. Dip each into tomato 
sauce, made by mixing the pulp of a 
ripe tomato or two with sherry and 
glaze, in the proportion of a quarter of 
an ounce of glaze and a tablespoonful of 
sherry to a gill of the pulp, and a 
tablespoonful of good brown stock or 
gravy, and the same of very strong 
aspic. Cut some pieces of pale aspic, 
a little larger than cach slice of duck; 
lay one on cach when the tomato sauce 
has become cold, then dish on a bed of 
watercress silad straight down the 
dish. In between the slices put some 
cherries, drained from the salad dress- 
ing, and cut in four, mixed with a 
small proportion of chopped olives. 
Put a spot of white mayonnaise on 
each slice of duck, with a few bits of 
olives in the middle. More cherry 
salad (the fruit left whole), with a few 
olives, complete the garnish for the 
sides of the dish. 

Another way.—Use orange salad, 
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both on the top and round the dish, 
instead of cherries; chop the fruit for 
the top decoration, and leave the rest 
in the usual sectional divisions. 


Escalopes of Pigeon in 
Cases.—lrepare as many birds as 
are required, by boning them and 
filling them with rich forcemeat (any 
suitable). They may then be braised 
or roasted and left to cool, when they 
should be cut in slices the third of an 
inch thick. Have ready some paper 
cases, and put in each some nice salad, 
one of artichoke bottoms is suitable. 
Lay a slice of pigeon on each, and 
mask it with mayonnaise or chopped 
aspic. If the cases are square, put a 
slice of egg (plover’s are most suitable) 
at cach corner. Cost, variable. 


Escalopes of Pigeon, with 
Truffles. — Prepare the cases as 
above; mask the slices with good 
chaudfroid, pale pink or green ; 
sprinkle with chopped truffle, and 
cover with pale aspic. Round the 
escalopes, in the cases, put a border 
of chopped axpic, with little rings or 
other devices of truffles, and small 
pieces of foic gras; the latter should 
be put in the centre of some little 
rings cut from hard-boiled white of 
egg. Cost, variable. 

Another way.—After the escalopes 
are cut from birds that have been 
boned, but wot stuffed, spread them 
with fvie gras, then mask this 
with brown chaudfroid; when set, 
sprinkle pink aspic, chopped into pea- 
sized pieces, all over it. Put into the 
cases, and garnish the edges with aspic 
cream, cut in fancy shapes, with here 
and there a shred of truffle, and a 
sprig of cress or chervil, 


Fillets of Beef in Jelly.— 
Required: beef, sauce, aspic, cherries, 
and salad. Cost, according to garnish. 

Braise or grill surne small] fillets of 
beef (see preceding chapters); leave them 
until cold, then coat them with brown 
sauce, mixed with strong aspic, suf- 
ficient to set it; or use, instead, brown 
ptock No. 16, mixcd with dissulyed 
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gelatine, about half an ounce to threo 
gills of stock. When firm, cover the 
fillets with chopped palo aspic in tho 
centre; then lay some glacé cherries 
round the edge; they should be halved. 
Place the fillets in a row, overlapping, 
down the centre of a dish, and down 
each side put some nice greqn salad— 
flagcolets, cucumbers, haricots, verts, 
&¢c.—and garnish with more cherrics. 
(See CHERRY SALAD.) 


Fillets of Mutton in Jelly. 
—DPrepare the fillets as above; they 
should be in ovals, cut from the leg or 
loin. Mix some chopped mint in the 
aspic used for them, and garnish with 
an iced cucumber purée. Put cherries 
about the dish, and on the meat, as 
above directed. Cost, variable. 


Fillets of Mutton with Foie 
Gras.— When the cooked fillets are 
cold, cut them round the edge, and put 
in some sieved foie gras, press them 
together, and coat them with brown 
chaudfroid; then, when set, with yellow 
aspic. Before the jelly sets, coat it 
with chopped cherries and truffles. 
Glacé cherries are best for the purpose. 
Dish as above, and garnish the sides 
with Savce VeRTE. Cost, about 3s. to 
4s., for a dish of nine. 


Fowl a la Parmesan in 
Aspic.— Required: three ounces each 
of cooked ham and fowl, two ounces of 
grated Parmesan cheese, sauce, &e., as 
below, Cost, about 2s. Gd. to 3s. 

Pound and sieve the fowl and ham: 
stir the cheese into a pill of creamy 
béchamel while hot; when cool, mix it 
with the meat, then add a gill of auspic 
mayonnaise, and stir until it begins to 
set. Have ready a plain mould lined 
with pink aspic, and garnished at the 
bottom and sides with sprigs of chervil, 
cooked tongue, and ham in little rounds, 
Chopped capers or pgherkins, and slices 
of hard-boiled eggs. Set the garnish 
with more jelly, fill up with the cheese 
mixture, and pour jelly over the top, 
Set nan ice cave for an hour or more, 
then turn out and garnish with the 
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same matcrials used for ornamenting 
the mould. 


Ham and Chicken Purée, 
Iced.—Mix together three ounces of 
boiled chicken, and the same weight 
of cooked ham; pass them through a 
mincing machine, und mix with them 
a gill of liquid aspic, and a gill of 
whipped cream and mayonnaise stirred 
together. Season with cayenne and a 
pinch of salt: colour a pale pink, and 
stir over ice for a short time; then fill 
any fancy moulds, and freeze in an ice 
cave; or pour into sandwich moulds, 
or a large plain mould, and cut into 
small blocks. In cither case, dish with 
a border of green salad, plainly dressed ; 
sprinkle with finely chopped pickled 
gherkins, and put small strips of cooked 
ham, coated with pink chaudfroid, here 
and there about it. Cost, about 1s. 10d. 
to 2s. 


Ham and Veal Purée, Iced. 
—Required: four ounces each of cooked 
veal and ham, a gill of thick supréme 
sauce, half a glass of sherry, and a gill 
of white stock No, 9, firm enough to 
sect into a jelly when cold; or aspic 
may be used instead. Scasoning as 
below. Cost, about 1s. 6d. to 2s., ex- 
clusive of quenelles. 

Prepare the meat as for quencelles; 
add a little celery salt, cayenne, grated 
lemon peel, and nutmeg. Fill a plain 
border mould —after whisking the mix- 
ture over ice—then freeze in an ice 
cave for an hour or more. ‘Turn out, 
and fill the centre with a rich vegetable 
salad, and garnish the top of the mould 
with quenclles, masked with aspic, or 
coloured chaudfroid sauce. 


Indian Cutlets.—Remove the 
white meat of a young chicken which 
has been parboiled in white stock; 
free it from skin, then mince, and mix 
it with the following ingredients: a 
gill of tine bread-crumbs, soaked in 
white stock and beaten finely ; a salt- 
spoonful each of Nepaul pepper, grated 
lemon peel, white pepper, chopped 
parsley, tarragon and chervil; a tea- 
spoonful of mulligutawny paste, the 
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yolks of two eggs and the white of 
one, a gill of thick béchamel, and a 
little salt. Put the mixture into but- 
tered cutlet moulds, and poach for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Turn out 
when cold, and coat them with white 
chaudfroid sauce. Round the edge of 





Fic. 68.—CuTLet Mowu.p. 


cach put some chopped pink aspic, 
mixed with clear mixed pickles, finely 
chopped, and sprinkle tiny strips of 
red and green capsicums over the 
entire surface. Dish the cutlets on a 
border of pink aspic, and fill the middle 
with salad. Cost, about 28. 6d. to 3s. 
per dish of nine or ten, exclusive of 
salad, 

Fig. 68 shows the shape of the 
moulds. They are made in copper, 
and are very useful for various kinds 
of entrées and made dishes. 


Lamb Cutlets a la Brad- 
leigh.—Required: the best end of a 
neck of lamb, braised and left until 
cold, purée, and garnish as_ below, 
Cost, about 3s. to 3s. 6d. 

Cut the lamb into neat pieces, take 
the bones away, and coat the meat 
with pale aspic; sprinkle it with finely 
chopped mint, Dish in a circle over- 
lapping, and put some iced cucumber 
purée all round exch, using a bag and 
pipe. A block of rice, or a croustade, 
may be used to rest the cutlets against. 
Round the base put more of the 
cucumber purée, sprinkled with chop- 
ped mint and beetroot in thin strips 
or tiny dice. 


Lamb Cutlets a la Taunton. 
—Required: cutlets as above, vege- 
tables, &e., as below. Cost, about 3s, 
to 3x, 6d. 

Jhivide the meat, glaze it, and lay 
on the glaze, on one side only, some 
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star-shaped picces of cooked carrot, 
turnip, bectroot, and cucumber; or 
little rings, or other devices will do. 
Then pour pale aspic over to set the 
garnish. Dish as above, and round 
the base put more of the same vege- 
tables in olive shapes, mixed with any 
nice salad dressing. Garnish with 
olives and capers. 

Small mutton can be used just as 
above directed. 

Little Bouchées of Beef en 
Chaudfroid.— Required: half a 
pound of cooked beef, a gill of brown 
sauce, No. 2, half a glass of sherry, a 
gill of stock, No. 16, anda quarter of an 
ounce of French gelatine. Cust, 1s. 6d. 
to 2s., exclusive of salad and vegetables. 

Prepare the meat as for beef quenelles; 
add a little pepper and nutmeg, and a 
few drops of anchovy essence. Mix in 
the brown sauce; dissolve the gclatine 
in the stock and sherry, add it when 
rather cool, then whip the mixture 
over ice and fill some little boache 
moulds, using a bag and pipe. Set 
them in an ice cave for an hour, then 
turn out and mask them with brown 
chaudfroid; put them back to sct, 
then pour pink aspic over; return to 
the cave for a short time before serving. 


Dish them on a border of rice, and fill | 


the centre with a nice iced salad. Serve 
with dressed vegetables. 


Little Timbales of Hare.— 
Required: hare, liver, kidney, wine, 
sauce, and garnish, as below. Cost, 
about 2s. 6d, to 3s., according to salad 
used, &c, 

Chop and pound some cooked hare ; 
to six ounces add the liver of a fowl or 
‘the hare, and a sheep’s kidney, both 
‘braised in stock, then pounded and 
sicved ; stir in a gill of good aspic, 
well flavoured with sherry; the same 
measure of thick brown sauce, and a 
teaspoonful of chopped truffle. Fill 
some timbule moulds and set them on 
ice; turn out, and fill up the centres 
with tomato aspic in little blocks, and 
tiny fricd forcement balls, coated with 
chaudfroid or aspic, with little sprigs 
of chervil or tarragon in the centre. 
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Serve a salad of tomatocs in a separato 
dish. 


Mousse of Fowl a la Lil- 
lington.— Substitute fowl for the 
vorl as above, then proceed in the 
same way, execpt that cooked ham or 
tongue may be used instead of cocks 
combs or sweetbread. Whon turned 
out of the mould, garnish with a Ict- 
tuce or cress salad and omit the truffles 
and aspic. Put a few fancy-shaped 
slices of ham, coated with aspic, about 
the dish. 


Mousse of Pheasant.— Iic- 
quired: half a pound of cooked phea- 
sant, a gill of brown sance, the same 
measure of stock from the bones of the 
bird, half a gill of Madcira, half a gill 
of cream; garnish as below. Cost, 
variable 

Skin and pound the meat, add the 
brown sauce, rub through a sieve; mix 
in the pheasant stock—--this must he 
strong and clear, but need not be 
claritied—whisk for a few minutes, then 
add the cream and whisk again. Have 
some little fancy moulds, with pink 
aspic to line the bottoms, and sprinkle 
them with truffle shreds and chopped 
white of egg boiled hard. Tine the 
sides of the mould with aspic cream, 
pale yellow; fill up with the mousse 
mixture, and set on ice. When firm 
turn out, and dish with green salad 
round each, and a cherry salad in the 
centre of the dish. 


Mousse of Veal a la Lil- 
lington.— Required: three ounces of 
cooked veal, two ounces of foie pras, 
half a pint of stock, No. 6 or 7, a glass 
of sherry, half an ounce of sheet pela- 
tine, a border of aspic cream (see Gar- 
NISHES), jelly, and garnish as below. 
Cost, varying with the garnish. 

Line an oval Charlutte mould with 
yellow aspic; garnish with slices of 
truffle and cooked cocks’ combs; or 
instead of these, stamp out some sweet- 
bread in the same shapes. Pound and 
sieve the veal and fvie gras; mix it 
with the stock and sherry in which 
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the gelatino has been melted; then 
stir in a tablcspoonful of truffle essence, 
and whip the mixture until it looks 
spongy. The stock should be cool 
before it is added to the foie gras and 
veal. Put it into the prepared mould; 
pour more aspic over the top, and set 
in an ice cave, or on ice until firm. 
Turn it oné on to the oval border of 
aspic cream, and put a few slices of 
truffles and blocks of aspic round the 
base. 


Pheasant, Chaudfroid of.-— 
Required: pheasant, sauce, foie gras, 
aspic, truffle, and watercress. Cost, 
about 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d., but variable. 

Take the breast froma braceof roasted 
pheasants ; cut into fillets, and mask 
them with brown chaudfroid sauce. 
Place them in a ring round a dish. 
Then pass some foie gras through a 
sleve; mix it with an equal bulk of 
semi-liquid aspic, and whisk together ; 
put this mixture on the top of the tillets. 
Next pour over some white chaudfroid, 
and sprinkle with chopped truffle. Or 
put a star-shaped slice of truffle in the 
centre. Full up the dish with water- 
Cress. 


Pheasant in Surprise.—I- 
quired : a pheasant purée, tongue, and 
ham, aspic, sauce, salad, garnish, &c., 
as below. Cost, on an average, from 
4s, to 5s., but variable. 

Linca plain mould with yellow aspic ; 
when set, coat it with a garnish of foie 
gras in thin slices, cooked tongue and 
pink ham in fancy shapes, and strips of 
hard-boiled white of egg. Then pour 
In a coating of thick brown chaud- 
froid. When set, fill up with a purée 
made by mixing a gill each of brown 
sauce and liquid aspic with half a pint 
of pounded cooked pheasant ; stir over 
ice until it begins to set beforo filling 
the mould. ‘Then smooth it, place the 
mould in ice, and turn out when firm. 
Round the mould put a veyetable salad. 
Sprinkle a chopped truffle and some 
sieved egy yolk over, and serve as culd 
as possible, 


Quails en Chaudfroid.—le- 
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quired: quails, sauce, salad, and garnish, 
as below. Cost of quails, uncertain. 

Bone and stuff some quails (see recipes 
under Gamer), and braise them; then 
divide when cold. Spread the outer 
part with brown sauce, good chaud- 
froid, and when firm garnish it with 
green chaudfroid, from a leaf pipe down 
the centre, and put some white or pink 
down the sides from a smaller pipe ; 
leave the brown edge visible all round. 
‘The sance must be used for this pur- 
pose before it sects; or, instead of 
cvloured chaudfroid, some thick may- 
onnuise sance, or whipped cream 
seasoncd with cayenne pepper, can be 
used. Have ready some paper cases ; 
half fill them with watercress salad, 
lay half a quail in each, and put round 
a flat dish. 


Quails with Foie Gras.—<After 
boning and cooking the birds as above, 
cut slices thinly after the birds have 
become cold, and have a similar supply 
of fuie gras in slices. Lay these in 
cases, one slice of foie gras on the top 
of the quail, and garnish with chopped 
jelly of two colours, pale in the centre, 
and a deep pink for the edges, or rice 
versa, Salad can be put in the cases, 
as in the above recipe, and should also 
be used for garnishing the dish; or 
olives, sliced bectroot, and plovers’ 
eggs may be used instead. 


Ragott of Game a la Finch- 
dale. — Required: four ounces of 
cooked game, two ounces cach of boiled 
ham, truffles and foie gras, all in dice 
shapes; two eggs boiled hard, three 
gills of stuck, No. 6, clarified, half an 
ounce of gelatine, garnish, &c., as 
below. Cost, from 2s, to 3s. 

Dissolve the gelatine in a glass of 
Madeira, add it to the stock and stir 
in the meat, &e., and the eggs in 
strips—whites only. The stock should 
be on the point of setting when they 
ure put in. Line some = sandwich 
moulds with pink aspic, then put in 
aldaver of the above, then more aspic, 
another layer of the ragout, and aspic 
again; five layers in all. Turn them 
out when firm; they should be put on 
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ice, or in the cavo for a short time. 
Garnish with green salad, sprinkled 
with the egg yolks, sieved. 

Stock No. 7 er 8 may be used in- 
stead of No. 6; in fact, any kind 
suitable for clear soup answers. 


Supréme of Veal a la Trego. 
—Required: nine or ten thin slices 
from a fillet of veal; garnish, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. to 3s, 

The slices should be about three 
inches long, and an inch and a huif 
wide, and batted out evenly with a 
wet kmfe. Put them on a buttered 
tin, sprinkle them with lemon juice 
and a spoonful of white wine, then 
pour a gull of white stock over, and 
cook, covered, in a gentle oven, for 
five minutes. Then put a pinch of 
salt and pepper on each fillet, and cook 
for five or seven minutes more. When 
cold, mask with pink and green chaud- 
froid, half of each, then dish them 
alternately on a border of aspic—this 
should be pale yellow. Put a row of 
the same aspic, finely chopped, between 
the fillets where they overlap, and fill 
up the middle of the mould with a 
mixed salad of cucumber and tomatocs, 
Over the centre surface spread some 
mayonnaise; the foundation should be 
white; colour a small quantity green 
and pink, and use for ornamenting from 
a bag and pipe. 


Supréme of Veal a la Stock- 
dale.—Cook the meat as above, but 
mask with pink chaudfroid only. Sieve 
some yolk of hard-boiled eggs, and cut 
the whites into diamonds; lay them 
on the top of the meat to form a 
ivaadiy and dust them over with 
obster coral or coralline pepper. Coat 
the surface of the salad dressing with 
the sieved yolks, 


Sweetbread Bouchées a la 
Russe, —Required: aspic and other 
garnish, swectbread, ham, sauce, &c., 
as below. Cost, about 28. 6d. per 
dozen, or more. 

Line some little deep dariole moulds 
with pale ycllow aspic, and sprinkle it 
with chopped parsley and chervil, with 
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some tiny stars of truffle at the bottom. 
Mix together some cooked swectbread 
and ham in tiny dice shapes; moisten 
them with creamy béchamel and may- 
onnaiso in cqual parts; fill up tho 
moulds and pour more aspic on the top. 
Turn out when set, and dish cach 
mould in a little bed of “macédoine 
of vegetables ” tossed in mityonnaise. 


Sweetbreads with Foie Gras 
in Aspic. — Required: aspic, foie 
gras, swectbread mixture as above, and 
garnish as below. Cost, variable, ac- 
cording to sweetbreads used. 

Line a square tin, with deep turned- 
up edges with pale aspic, then cover 
it with thin slices of foie gras; next 
put the mixture as given in above 
recipe; then more foie gras; then 
aspic again, making five layers in 
all. When set and cold, divide into 
squares or fingers, and dish nicely in a 
ple, with a garnish of chervil and 
tarragon, and fancy shapes of beetroot 
and cucumber. The part that was 
bottom in the mould should be the top 
in serving. 

Lamb's swectbread docs quite as 
well as culf’s for dishes of this kind. 


Sweetbread and Tongue 
Cutlets.— liequired : some thin slices 
of cooked tongue and swectbread, 
thick white sauce, and garnish as 
below. Cost, varying with the gar- 
nish. 

Put the slices together in four 
layers, dipping them in white sauce; 
the top layer should be tongue, and 
that must be dipped in sauce on the 
under side only. Coat these with 
very pale aspic, and lay in the centre 
a star cut from a truffle or pickled 
walnut ; put tiny shreds of tarragon 
round, and a leaf or two of small cress 
or chervil. Round the edges of the 
cutlets put sume pale aspic, chopped 
emall, and passed through a bag and 
pipe. Put a block of rice down the 
centre of a dish, and put the cutlets in 
a row overlapping. Garnish the dish 
with olives, green salad, and prawns ; 
or with cut lemons und beetroot, and 


hard-boiled cggs, with blocke of aspic 
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in between; or put a cherry or cur- 
rant salad round, with little quenelles 
of white meat on the edge of the dish. 
These should be masked with chopped 
truffic. 


Timbale of Hare, Iced.— 
Required: a purée of hare, aspic, 
salad, cays, &c.,as below. Cost, about 
3s. to 3s, 6d. 

Line a timbale mould with aspic, 
flavoured with a spoonful of dissolved 
currant or tomato jelly; pink aspic 
should be used, and the colour should 
be deep. Fill up with a purée of hare, 
and sct on ice for a few hours. Turn 
out, and varnish with blocks of yellow 
aspic, and little heaps of currant jelly 
which have been on ice. In between 
thes: put some dressed salad and 
stuffed eggs in slices; coat the latter 
with a purée made by mixing sieved 
foie gras with brown sauce, No. 2, 
and liquid aspic, equal measures of 
each, well whisked over ice before 
using. Make the hare purée in the 
game way, using cooked hare in place 
of foie gras; but after the purée is put 
into the mould, pour a layer of aspic, 
half an inch thick, over it, so that 
when turned out the purée will be 
completely covered with the jelly. 
Garnish the top of the mould with the 
ingredients used for the base, mixing 
them so that the colours contrast 
well. 


Tomatoes Stuffed, in Aspic. 
—Cut some plum-shaped tomatoes in 
two, lengthwise, scoop out the pulp, 
and rub it through a hair sieve. Mix 
all that goes through with an equal 
bulk of sieved foie gras. In the toma- 
tocs put a spot of mayonnaise, fill each 
half with the above mixture, place them 
together again, and put them singly 
into little oval paper cases, as shown in 
Fig. 69, with a bed of small salad at 
the bottom. Chop some aspic, put it 
all round the fruit to fill up the cases, 
and coat the top of cach tomato with 
coloured mayonnaise, or a little pile of 
Icep Savce A LA Barnes (plainly frozen, 
not moulded) is better still, Cost, 
variable, 
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These may be served at dinner, or for 
ball suppers, or any outdoor gather- 
ings. They must be thoroughly cold. 
Instead of the purée given above, some 
mince of chicken or game may be used, 
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and the savoury patés sold in tins 
come in for such dishes, Many potted 
meats cun be similarly utilised, 


Veal Chaudfroid a la Lil- 
lington.— Required: half a pound of 
cold veal, from a braised fillet, ham, 
vegetables, aspic, garnish, and sauce as 
below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 

Cut the meat into thin slices, and 
then into ovals; all skin must be re- 
moved. Cut some ham into the same 
shape, but smaller, Mask the veal 
with white chaudfroid, lay the ham 
on, and mask that with the same sauce 
coloured pink; sprinkle the white 
sauce with chopped truffles and capers, 
and the pink with truffles and cooked 
turnips in tiny strips, or with hard- 
boiled white of egg. Toss a tin of 
“macédoine de Jégumes ” in mayon- 
naise until well coated: pile them in 
the centre of a dish, and put a border 
of chopped aspic round. Dish the 
meat on the border, and put little 
quenelles of veal or chicken round the 
base; these should be pink and white. 
In between them place some rich 
forcemeat balls, made small, and mask 
them with brown chaudfroid. This is 
done very easily by holding them on a 
palette knife and pouring the sauce 
vver, then laying them on a wire sieve 
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or pastry rack to set. Or they can be 
taken up on a fine skewer, and dipped 
in the sauce, then smoothed with a 
‘knife. Tho first is the better way. 
The balls may bo fried, or stewed in 
gravy. 


Veal Cream in Jelly.— Rc- 
quired: six ounces of cooked veal, two 
ounces of cooked ham, two tablespoon- 
fuls of thick béchamel, a gill and a 
half of aspic, and the same of whipped 
cream, a truffle in shreds or dice, and 
garnish as below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. 
to 3s, 

Line a mould with aspic, and then 
coat it entirely with cooked vegetables 
—carrot, turnip, beetroot, cucumber, 
artichoke bottoms, &c. The shapes 
should be as fanciful and varied as 
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possible, and the colours nicely ar- 
ranged, Set these with more aspic, then 
make a purée of the above ingredients, 
fill up, set on ice until firm, then turn 
out Cut some iced sauce a la barbe into 
dice, or any desired shape, and garnish 
the top of the mould; put a few more 
pieces round the base, with any of the 
vegctables used for the’ garnish, in 
little heaps, first dressing them with 
oil, &c., in the usual way. Some fancy- 
shaped slices of lemon should divide 
the vegetables from the iced sauce 

A timbale mould, or any mould with a 
sunk top, can be used. Ifa ‘‘sunk 
top border mould ” is used, the centre 
must be filled with chopped aspic after 
it is turned out, and this should be 
pale to contrast with the vegetable 


; garnish in the mould, 


JOINTS AND PLAIN MEAT 
DISHES. 


® 
(For BratsED Meats, see ENTREES, MADE DisHES, AND REMOVES.) 


GENERAL HINTS ON MEAT. 


Tue choice of food is one of the most important of the duties of every 
housekeeper ; much of the requisite knowledge involved in the judicious 
selection of wholesome fare, and the careful avoidance of what is bad or 
doubtful, ean result only from practical experience. 

We will first point out the leading features of good meat generally. 
Further dotails of each kind are given under their respective headings. 
One of the surest signs of a healthy animal is the condition of the tongue ; 
this should be plump and clear skinned, the fat at the root being fairly 
plentiful and af good colour, with no unpleasant odour. A shrivelled 
tongue, with rank smelling fat, may not indicate actual disease, but goes 
far to disprove perfection. Then the internals. These—viz., the heart, 
liver, kidney, &e.—furnish an equally reliable test. A bright, clear kidney, 
with firm elear fat round it; a smooth-lovking liver, uniform in colour, 
aud free from blotches on the surface ; ora heart, clear and bright-looking, 
are prominent signs of a healthy condition. On these points the highest 
authorities are agreed. 

As to the flesh itself, we must refer to our remarks under the separate 
headings for BEEF, VEAL, &c. &c., for details; but speaking generally, 
it should be firm, free from flabbiness—z.c. pleasant both to the sight and 
smell—and when cooked should neither shrink, nor separate when cut to 
any great extent. A certain loss of weight is unavoidable, given the 
primest meat and the most careful cooking ; we refer rather to the dry, 
shrivelled appearance of poor meat; whereas good meat, to use a homely 
phrase, will “plump.” But to ensure good results at table, the great 
thing is personal inspection: one soon becomes acquainted with the 
outward signs of good, indifferent, and bad meat; and the lines of demar- 
cation are many; while as to the choice of joints, a so-called inferior one 
from a first-class animal is to be preferred to a primo cut (?) from a poor, 
badly-fed one, 

Meat should always be hung up as soon as it comes from the butcher, 
after careful wiping with a damp cloth, then with a dry one. Kernels, 
marrow, kidneys, and other parts which taint readily should be removed ; 
a good dust of pepper, round the shank bone of a leg or shoulder of 
mutton, or other meat, is a simple preservative ; and some flour should 
be dredged all over. The cellar or larder should be cool, airy, and dry; 
damp, lack of ventilation, or proximity to open drains will render the 
meat unwholesome; and those who have not facilities for hanging it 
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must either eat it ina fresh condition, or get the butcher to hang it for 

them. 

Should a joint become tainted, owing to sudden change of temperature 

or any other cause, the best restorative is, we think, permanganate of 
tash—enough being added to give the water a pink tinge; both must 
e renewed until the meat ceases to discolour the water. After this 

treatment, thorongh drying is important, and for baking or roasting the 

meat must be floured. 

With regard to frozen meat, now largely consumed in tnis country, 
certain rules for its treatment must be carefully followed by those who 
would serve it in its best condition. Like fresh meat, it needs to be hung 
for atime to become tender. Supposing a butcher cuts up one of these sheep 
in the morning, and it is bought and cooked for the mid-day dinner, the result 
will bo very different from that of the same meat cooked two to four days 
(according to the weather) later. But it must be remembered, both in 
hanging it before cooking and for cooking, that the cut end must be 
upwards, or a good deal of the juice will run out; where two ends are 
cut, as a loin or neck, the position must be horizontal. The time required 
is rather longer than for home-fed meat, as, after the usual preliminary 
closing of the pores, the cooking should be very slow. We may here 
repeat the reminder to bring into the kitchen, a few hours before cooking, 
any joint, whether English or foreign, in cold, frosty weather. It is 
astonishing what an improvement will thus he effected, both in flavour 
and the tender juicy condition of the joint. Frozen meat should not he 
floured during the hanging, it is apt to turn sour; but it should be 
dredged with flour for baking or roasting. It is admirably adapted for 
stews, pies, and puddings, on account of its tenderness; boiling is the 
least satisfactory way of cooking it, and for beef tea or mutton tea. frozen 
meat is not suilable; this is explained in the chapter on INVALID 


CooKERY. 


That carving is an art none can deny, but whether the bad carving so 
often met with is really due, as is sometimes said, to stupidity, awkward. 
ness, or laziness, is an open question. Practice has much to do with it, 
and a good knife much more; given both, no one need carve badly, 
assuming that the general principles are rightly understood; and these 
are embodied in eutting fairly, so that the prime portions are not dug 
out, and the inferior ones left bodily on the dish ; and in the retention of 
the gravy as far as possible. It is not possible to carve moat in any 
way without the gravy escaping; the point is to avoid the hacking and 
chopping, which results in a dish full of gravy, and dry chunks of meat 
on everybody's plate. 

_ There are many reasons why a bad carver should endeavour to perfect 
himself (or herself, as the case may be); foremost, perhaps, are the palpable 
ones that meat has a very different flavour and appearance when nieely 
carved, and that a good deal of waste is peewontak A joint cut fairly 
to es a with can reappear a greater number of times as a joint 
ae if spoilt in the first cutting, aud fag ends only are left upon the 
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Thore is, however, much in custom, and with respect to carving, many 
chefs, and others who can speak authoritatively, abby that the ordinary 
methods, even when most carefully performed, might with advantage be 
altered. For example, one writer points out that a loin of mutton suffers 
by being jointed before cooking, and served‘in chops, and advises that it 
be cut just as a saddle, which consists of two loins. He asks, too, why 
should not a leg be carved as it is when joined to the loin, and served as 
a haunch? Perhaps the question with regard to the homely neck cf 
mutton is still more pertinent. Why, it is asked, if it is ruinous to a 
neck of venison to cut it in chops, should not mutton be subject to the 
same rule? If one gains by being cut saddle-fashion—#.e. from end to 
end—the other will be the better. But these points must be left to individual 
decision, and while one might easily bring forward other arguments in 
favour of different methods, it is likely that the majority will cling to 
the more familiar ways. Therefore, our diagrams for the most part aro 
illustrative of tho modes of carving as generally practised. But as it 
does not fall to the lot of everyone to meet with “ saddles and haunches” 
in daily life, we indicate also how the neck, loin, or leg, should be 
dealt with, where the desire exists to put into practice the suggested 
alterations. 

BONING. 


On this point there is much to be said on both sides. That 
a boned joint goes farther is obvious to all. The ease with which it is 
earved, and the fact that the bone in the fresh state can be utilised for 
soups, &c., prove this; but there is no denying a loss of flavour to 
some extent. We urge the importance of every housekeeper making 
herself proficient in the art of boning, because we think that the gain— 
notably in the case of a loin of mutton—outbalances any loss; at the 
same time, we do not think that the meat is as rich in flavour. But here, 
again, opinions differ. We once knew a man who could tell, after a 
mouthful, whether a helping of meat was from a boned joint, and his 
palate was equally keen with regard to fish. But for one such, thero 
are scores who would detect no difference; and in such cases, where 
economy has to be studied, a boned joint might with advantage be served 
for the family dinner. Besides the economy, a pleasant change may be 
obtained by inserting some forcemeat in place of the bone. 

How to acquire the art is the question for any who may be disposed 
to try, and here again certain underlying principles must be understood ; 
briefly, avoid hacking the meat; remove it with a clean cut, so to speak, 
and leave as little as possible on the bones. If it be true that the nearer 
the bono the sweeter the meat, it is a mistake to leave the sweet meat 
behind. It is also a mistako to leave 
on the meat anything which would 
be better in the stock pot; paxy wary, " 
aud other portions that would, if Fig. 10.—Bostxa KNIFE, 
served with the meat, be left upon 
the plates, should all be removed ; a little piece of fat can be dextcrously 
slipped in the vacant places. 

A boning knife, as illustrated, is a necessity, aud the cost is trifling. 
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To attempt to bone with a table knife is useless. The knife must be kopt 
close to the bone, the point being used carefully round corners and in 
hollow parts to avoid entting the meat. Patience and care and a fow 
experiments will bring about the desired results; and one practical lesson, 
if obtained only by watching the butcher at a distance, will be a great 
help. 

Don't leave the bones lying about; they rapidly deteriorate. Put 
them on at once with any other odds and ends, and so make t}ie most of 


the entire joint. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


It is doubtful if there is any more useful invention in connection with 
the table than the substanee which bears this name. First introduced as 
invalid food, its use is now fully recognised in the kitehen, where it comes 
in handy for all sorts of purposes. With the few writers who assert. that 
it is better than fresh meat we do not agree; but for saving time, when 
circumstances do not permit of due attention to stuck of the ordinary sort, 
or when a sauce or gravy is hardly as good in colour or flavour as it 
shonld be, or for the hundred and one dishes that may be wanted on the 
spur of the momeut, then it proves a real boon. Jt is worthy of note that 
many persons who are prejudiced against every other sort. of preserved 
food, have no objection to the use of extraet of meat. Some, however, 
while owning its utility, dislike what they term the © burnt taste.” This is 
often the result of using it iu excess, a common error in dealing with 
concentrated foods of all sorts; the fact should be grasped that one pound 
represents many pounds of meat in the fresh state. The large jars are 
much cheaper in proportion than the small ones; and where it is used 
regularly they should be bought, as it will keep well in a cool place. This 
is not the place to argue the question as to whether extract of meat is a 
food proper or only a stimulant; further remarks are made on this point 
in a later chapter; we are here referring to its usefulness as a food 
adjunct, and of that there is no doubt. 

When glaze is not handy, a good substitnte is made from extract of 
meat with a little gelatine and water. (See GLAZE.) The extract is also 
avery valuable addition to the traveller’s store, since it occupies but little 
space; with hot water a basin of soup is ready in a moment; or a satisfy- 
ing snack is made by spreading it on bread and butter. In many small 
savouries throughout this work, for which a spoonful of brown sauce, 
thick gravy, or stock is recommended as an ingredient, should neither be 
handy, by mixing a morsel of the extract with water, and thickening with 
flour or roux, the deficiency is supplied. 


MIXED MEAT DISHES. 


Re ret ee 
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MIXED MEAT DISHES. 
THE recipes under this heading are separately grouped, for several 


reasons. 


The meat dishes, many of which are cheap an 


simple, are for 


the most part made from mixed meats, or one recipe stands for several 
more; therefore, to place them undor any one kind of meat would 


vousiderably limit their sphere of usefulness, - 


Bread and Meat Baked.— | of baked meat will do for this and 


Required : half a pound of stale bread, 
the same weight of raw meat, four to 
six ounces of scalded onions in thin 
slices, salt and pepper, dripping, and 
water or plain stock. Cost, about 6d. 

Grease a baking dish, cut the bread 
very thinly, spread with the dripping, 
slicc and season the meat, and fill up 
the dish alternately, having bread top 
and bottom, and onions over the meat. 
Pour the stock over, about half a pint, 
and lect it stand an hour or two, that 
the bread may soak; then bake for an 
hour or two: it depends on the kind 
of meat. Cover the dish for three 
parts of the time if is in the oven, then 
uncover for the surface to brown and 
crisp nicely. 

Many children would enjoy a dinner 
of this in preference to roast meat. 
The remains of a dish of cooked rice 
or macaroni can be used up in it, 
allowing more stock in proportion to 
the quantity. 


Bread and Meat Steamed.— 
Required: equal weights of bread and 
meat, or liver and bacon in place of 
meat. For half a pound of cach, re- 
quired also an ounce of shredded suet, 
or beef marrow, seasoning, and a gill 
of stock, one egg, and a small onion. 
Cost, 6d. or 8d. 

Use a basin instead of a dish; make 
this as directed above, and pour the 
egg and stock over last. ‘he suct or 
marrow takes tho place of the dripping. 
Stcam it for four hours, as directed for 
Puppines. If the full time cannot be 
givon for steaming this, some other fat 
must tako the place of the suet: three 
hours will do if marrow or dripping bo 
used. The outside fiat of a cooked piece 
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similar dishes; it should be cut up very 
small, and used like suct. 


Heart Roasted in a Sauce- 
pan.—Trepare the heart in the usual 
way—it may be stuffed or plain—then 
dry it well by rolling it in flour. Put 
a quarter of a pound of beef dripping 
in an iron saucepan; when hot, lay 
the heart in and baste it for several 
minutes; on this its tenderness, or 
otherwise, mainly depends. Then 
grease a thick shect of paper and put 
over it; put the lid on and cook 
gently, allowing about the same time 
as for roasting, or rather longer : baste 
often, over the paper. When done, 
take the paper off, and put the heart 
on a hot dish in front of the fire for a 
minute and pour round it some sauce 
or gravy. During the cooking, tle 
heart must be turned about every 
twenty minutes, that it may be evenly 
browned. 

This is a useful method of cooking, 
when it is inconvenient to heat an 
oven, or mako up a fire for roasting, 
as only just enough heat is required 
to keep the fat hot. Cost, variable. 


Heart with Digestive Sauce. 
—Roquired: a heart (pig's, lamb’s, 
sheep's, or calf's), half a pint of DicEs- 
TIVE Savce,and some stufling and stock, 
or hquor from boiled meat. Cost, 
variable, 

Cook the heart by boiling in stock 
until almost done; or follow the 
directions given for Hgarr Roastep 
IN A Satceran; then tako it up and 
slice it; put it in a saucepan with the 
sauce, add a gill of stock (No. 1 or 2), 
cover, and leave for half an hour, 
below boiling point. When ready, 
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put on a very hot dish, with a ring of 
fried onions and apples round it, or an 
onion or celery purée. The forcemeat 
may be “plain veal.” If boiled, tie 
the heart in muslin or a thin cloth; if 
roasted, tie a picce of greased muslin 
over it. 

Many other sauccs may be used in 
just the same way. 


Hotch Potch (Cheap and 
Good).—Required: the scrag end of 
a neck of mutton, say two pounds, an 
ox foot, two quarts of cold water, a 
large carrot, an onion or two, a small 
cabbage, and a pound of dried green 
peas, or split yellow pcas. Cost, 
about 2s. 

Prepare the meat by washing and 
cutting it up; the foot may be bought 
at the tripe shops; cut it up and put 
it with the mutton and cold water; 
bring to the boil, add the sliced vege- 
tables and a little pepper ; cook gently 
in a covered jar for three hours, then 
add the cabbage, boiled separately for 
«afew minutes, drained and shredded. 
Give a quarter of an hour's further 
cooking, then season to taste, and stir 
in the peas, which should be cooked in 
another vessel. Before adding the 
peas, draw out the bones from the 
mutton and the foot. 

Another way.—Use boiled lentils 
instead of peas, cither plain or curried ; 
the latter make a savoury hotch potch, 
very acceptable on a cold day. 


Kidneys Roasted in a Sauce- 
pan.— Take two ox kidneys, or three 
or four pigs’ kidneys, and after washing 
and drying, flour them well, and pro- 
ceed as directed for heart, on page 289. 
Be sure that the cooking is slow. Give 
beef kidneys about forty minutes ; 
pork, being smaller, will be done in 
Jess tine. Serve with gravy or sauce, 
with a dish of fried or stewed onions or 
any other vegetables. Cust, variable. 


Liver, Moulded.—A_ breakfast 
Gish. Iequired : half a pound of fat 
pork, two pounds of calf’s or sheep's 
liver, a quarter of a pint of bread 
crumbs, a raw egg, a dessertspoonful 
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of salt, a chopped onion, a tablespoon- 
ful cach of brown sauce and tomato 
pulp, a teaspoonful of pepper, a salt- 
spoonful of grated lemon peel, half 
the measure of ground cloves and 
nutmeg, and a little cayenne to taste. 
Cost, about 2s, 2d. 

Pass the meat and onion through a 
siusage machine, add the crumbs and 
sauce, mix well; put in the seasoning, 
which should be blended first in tho 
dry state. Press the mass firmly into 
a buttered mould, with a lid, sand 
steam it for a couple of hours. As 
soon as done take the lid off: turn out 
when cold, and garnish with cress, 
parsley, celery or beet leaves, nastur- 
tium leaves, or anything of an equally 
simple kind. Salad should be served 
with it. 

The egg shonld be beaten and 
strained before adding it; it should be 
mixed in last of all. Pickled pork 
may be used, or bacon instead of fresh 
meat, then the salt must be decreased. 


Meat in a Mask.—This is a 
simple and good way of heating a cold 
joint from any animal. Some mashed 
potatoes must be prepared, with which 
the meat is to be covered until even in 
shape ; akmife should be dipped in hot 
water for smoothing the surface. If 
brushed over with beaten egg it will 
look nicer, or it may be dredged with 
raspings. A quick oven is needed, 
and as soon as hot through and brown, 
the meat is ready. Gravy or sauce 
should be served with it. Cost, vari- 
able, according to circumstances. 

Discretion is needed in preparing 

this. If the joint is large and under- 
done, the potato covering may be thick; 
but a small joint, well cooked, must be 
thinly coated, as it is not desirable to 
expose it to the heat of the oven longer 
than may be necessary. If their 
flavour is liked, a layer of cooked 
onions, sliced, can be put underneath 
the potatocs ; this will improve a picco 
of pork, and sage is a suitable addition. 
The remains of a tureen of sauce can 
be used up on the top of the meat 
under the potatoes, 
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Meat with Macaroni.—It 
somctimes happens that the centre of 
a joint is found to bo insufficiently 
couked, and some way of re-heating, 
other than mincing or hashing, «&c., 
would be welcomed. In such a case 
we advise a trial of this dish. Sup- 
posing the meat to be mutton or veal, 
say the fillet, about a pound or rather 
more, Dt it on a plate, and sprinkle 
it with pepper and chopped herbs; 
pour over a gill of stock und cover it 
for a short time. This will give it 
flavour and prevent dryness. Have 
for it a deep dish, grease it, dredge it 
bottom and sides with bread crumbs. 
Boil some macaroni until half cooked, 
quantity according to taste—about half 
a pound will do. Make a good supply 
of plain forcemeat—a little onion 
should be added if for mutton—and put 
it at the bottom and sides of the dish; 
then line the dish with a few slices 
of ham or bacon, cooked. Put in the 
piece of meat, place a few more slices of 
bacon over, then another layer of force- 
meat. Cover the dish, and set in a tin 
of hot water in a moderate oven for half 
an hour. Then take away the tin, 
and give it another quarter of an 
hour, or thereabouts. While this is 
cooking, finish the macaroni in stock 
or sauce. (See Brown MAcanront.) 
Turn the moulded moat on a_ hot 
dish and put the macaroni all round it. 

It is necessary that the dish be but 
little larger than the meat. The latter 
should touch the bacon; if a space is 
loft between it will not turn out so 
nicely. The forcemeat must be free 
from suet. Cost, variable. 


Meat with Spinach and 
Batter.— Required: a pound = of 
steak, a dish of spinach, and a pint of 
batter made as if for Yorksntre 
Peppie. Cost, about 1s. 8d. 

Cook the stexk in the usual way 
by broiling, grilling, &c., or stew it. 
After cooking and pressing the spinach, 
put it on a plate, and cut up the steak ; 
lay the pieces on and pour the gravy 
over, Bake the pudding batter in a 
round tin, and cut it in four pieces ; 
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lay these on the meat in their original 


form, and serve with more gravy. 

This can be varied by using various 
sorts of meat; and cabbage, turnip 
tops, or other green vegetables. The 
batter, if preferred savoury, should 
be made by one of the recipes given 
for Savoury Barrer Puppines. 


Meat with Vegetables and 
Rice.—Required: half a pound of 
rice, two pounds of meat, a carrot, a 
turnip, an onion, and a few stalks of 
celery, seasoning, &c. Cost, about 2s. 2d. 

The meat may be any kind, and 
from any lean part of the animal: 
it should be cut up and stewed with 
the sliced vegetables and some gravy 
(see GRAVY FOR STEWs), then thickened 
and scusoncd with a teaspoonful of 
curry powder and a little pepper and 
chopped herbs. Boil the rice by the 
directions for Sarrron Rice, and serve 
in a pile, the rice over the meat, &c. 
Garnish the dish with fried onions 
and fried parsley. This is very 
savoury, and generally liked. 


Mixed Meat Stew.—Requircd: 
half «a pound each of lean pork, 
mutton, and beef kidney; three 
pounds of potatoes and a pound and 
iw half of onions, seasoning and water. 
Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Cut the meat and kidney up, slice 
the vegetables, put onions at the 
bottom of a saucepan, then meat, then 
potatoes, and so on until full, having 
onions at the top. Season each layer 
and pour half a pint of water over. 
Couk slowly for three hours; or if the 
vegetables are parboiled first, two 
hours will do. Shake often to prevent 
burning. 

Herbs may be added, or a spoonful 
of ketchup, or a mushroom or two 
when they are plentiful. Instead of 
pork, lean ham or bacon, cut into strips, 
cin be used; and veal is nice in place 
of mutton. Some sheep's feet, boiled 
separately until neayly done, or the 
remains of cooked calf's or ox fee, 
will be a valuable addition. This may 
be aud of any sort of gelatinous meat : 
it gives body to the gravy. 
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Potato Pasty.—This is a very 
economical dish. i. make it properly, 
a pasty-pan must be procured which 
has a well-fitting perforated plate, and 
a valve-pipe to screw on. This can 
be had of almost any ironmonger, and 
. Will cost from 3s. to 5s. The meat, 
_ seasoning, and gravy are put into the 
Jower part. The plate is then Jaid on 
the meat, the valve-pipe screwed on, 
and mashod potatoes spread equally on 
the top. The pasty should be baked 
‘ina moderate oven and sent to table 
in the same tin in which it is baked, 
which should have a_neatly-folded 
napkin pinned round it. The cover 
should not be removed until the meat 
is to be served, and an empty dish 
should be placed in readiness for it. 
If properly baked, the potatoes will be 
nicely browned, and will be flavoured 
like the meat. The contents of this 
pasty may be varied indefinitely. Mut- 
ton or veal cutlets, pork chops, chickens 
or rabbits cut into neat joints, or beef 
cut up as for stewing, will all be found 
excellent. ‘The incat should be neatly 


trimmed, and nicely seasoned, and a . 
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small quantity of gravy poured over 
it. The mashed potatocs should form 
a crust at least three inches thick. 
Two pounds of meat and three pounds 
of potatoes will make a moderate. sized 
pasty. Cost, from 2s. to 3s. 

Care should be taken that the gravy 
boils up before the potatoes are laid 
on the top, and it should not be 
thickened much, or it may burn, as it 
cannot be stirred while cooking, and 
a moderate heat only is required. If 
preferred, it can be steamed until half 
done, then put in the oven to finish 
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and brown the top. A little beaten 
egg ‘brushed over the potatoes will 
ensure their browning, though this 
is not necessary. 


Sea Stew.—Required: a pound 
of buttock steak, half a pint of com- 
mon stock, a large onion, a pound of 
potatoes, some dumplings, and seasone 
ing as below. Cost, about Is. 6d, 

Peel and slice the onion, brown it in 
a bit of hot dripping ; cut the meat up 
in squares, brown it also; sprinkle 
with flour, pour in the stock and boil 
up, then skim well. Make the dump- 
lings by vither of the recipes for suct 
crusts, cither plain or savoury ; a dozen 
littl: ones are best. While the meat 
is couking, parboil the potatoes, then 
slice them, and add to the meat ; stew 
until done, about two hours altogether. 
The dumplings should be steamed 
separately, and put round a hot dist 
with the meat, &c., in the centre. (See 
also Sra Pir.) 

Any other kind of meat, or a mix- 
ture can be used for this; or some 
cooked beef, if underdone, can be put 
in to heat through, Chopped parsley 
improves it. 


Stew for Cheap Dinners.— 
Required: three pounds of cuttings 
and scrapings of bones, such as may 
often be had for fourpence per pound, 
half a pound of mult, half a pound 
each of carrots, turnips, onions, and 
celery, a tablespoonful cach of brown 
sugar, salt, and chopped parsley, four 
ounces cach of nice beef dripping, 
maize meal, barley meal, and broken 
rice, half a gill of vinegar, and a good 
teaspoonful of black peppercorns. 
Cost, about 1s. 10d. 

Prepare and slice the vegetables. 
Brown the meat in the hot dripping, 
add the vinegar and two-thirds of the 
water, and bring to the boil. Put in 
the carrots, onions, and celery, the 
peppercorns, and a spoonful of brown- 
ing, and boil for an hour; then put in 
the ricc; boil, or rather simmer, for 
another hour ; add the potatoes, turnips, 
and the meal mixed with the rost of 
the water, and give another hour ot 
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more. It may take nearly four hours 
in all; add the salt and chopped 
parsley a short time before serving. 
Uf water, use from three to four quarts. 
(See remarks at foot of recipe for 
Mixep Megat Stew.) 


Toad-in-the-Hole.—Required : 
a pound and a half of lean meat 
(mutton or beef), a pint of milk, two 
cegs, half a pound of flour, a little salt, 
pepper, baking powder and dripping. 
Cost, about 1s. 9d. 

Melt the dripping in a baking tin, 
Ict it get hot, and grease it well. Make 
a batter of the milk, flour, &c., as if for 
Yorksnume Puppine. Pour it in the 
tin, then pepper the meat a little; lay 
it in the batter and bake. The oven 
should be quick at first for the batter 
to rise, then rather slow for the meat 
to cook. Time, about an hour. If 
the meat is cut up into four or six 
pieces if 18 more conveniently served, 
but if in one piece, the gravy is better 
preserved. ‘Tender meat is a necessity 
for this dish. Kidneys and liver can 
be cooked as above, and sausages make 
a savoury dish of the kind, though 
somewhat rich, 
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For other dishes of this sort, see 
Coup Meat ann Scrap Cooxery: 


Tongues, a Cheap Stew of. 
—In some towns sheeps’ tongues may 
be bought very cheaply of the dealers 
in American and Australian meat. For 
half adozen tongues take three quarts of 
water, three ounces of pearl barley, 
salt and pepper, and a pint, after 
cutting up, of the usual vegetables, 
thickening and colouring. Cost, vari- 
able. - 

Soak the tongues in the cold water 
for an hour or two (first wash them 
well); then bring to the boil, put in 
the barley and vegetables, and cook 
for about three hours. Take up the 
tongues and skin them; keep them 
hot and thicken sume of the liquor 
(strain it off through a sieve) with 
browned flour, an ounce to the pint; 
boil it up and pour over the tongues. 
Then take up some of the barley and 
vegetable, and serve round the tongues. 
Some chopped parsley is a great 
improvement, 

The liquor, &c., left can be served 
next day as broth. (See remarks under 


| the recipe for Mixep Meat Stew.) 
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BEEF is considered the most generally useful meat for the family meals, 
and it is the most economical also, It ean be obtained all the year, but is 
in perfection in the winter, because the joints can then be hung long enough 
to become quite tender. In summer, wipe off any moisture which may 
arise (if it hangs but a night the joint will be improved), but do not 
wash meat for roasting unless quite necessary. If the flies have touched 
any part, rub it with a cloth dipped in vinegar, then dry it and sprinkle 
with flour. The lean of soa beef is bright in colour, and the fat 
whitish and firm; very lean beef is always inferior, while, if too fat, it is 
far from economical. Ox beef is the best of all; the flesh is smoothly 
grained, and will rise when pressed with the finger in a young animal, 
Heifer beef is smaller and better suited for small families; the meat 
is somewhat paler, and closer in the grain. Bull beef is dark in colour, 
with little fat, a coarse grain, and a strong smell, and should never be 
chosen. Butchers in good localities do not, however, expose it for sale. 
Very rank smelling, highly coloured, and greasy looking fat is indicative 
of oil-cake feeding, and although not necessarily unwholeseme, it is far 
from economical, and the flavour is not liked by many people. 
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An ox is usually cut up and dressed as follows :— 
Rump.—tThe silver side is salted and boiled; the middle part ent 


into steaks; the chump end is roasted or braised. 
Sirloin.—Prime roasting part; the steaks cut from the fillet (or 
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Fic. 72.—SeEcTIONAL DIAGRAM OF THE 
Ox, 


a Rump. 

B Mouse Buttock, or Round. 

Cc Ley, or Hock. 

D Buttock, or Round. 

EX Aitchbone, or Top. 

F Sirloin. 

G Fore Ribs. 

H Middle Ribs. 

1 Chuck Ribs. 

J Neck, Clod, or Sticking Piece. 

K Shin. 

L Shoulder- or Leg-of-Mutton 
Piece. 

m Brisket. 

X Thin Flank. 

© Thick Flank. 

P Veiny Piece. 


undereut) are very tender, and are preferred 
by many to rump steaks, but the latter are 
more fully flavoured. ‘ 

Buttock, or Round.—This is cut into 
steaks, or may bo bviled or stewed; the 
upper side is sometimes roasted, but should 
be well hung, or will not be tender. 

Mouse Round.—This may be boiled or 
stewed. 

Flank.—This, whether thick or thin, is 
excellent when boiled, especially if rolled and 
pressed. 

Veiny Piece.—This is cut into steaks, 
but they are of inferior quality, and are best 
stewed, or used for pies and puddings. 


Aitchbone.—Usually salted and boiled, 
or may be stewed or roasted. 

Leg.—Stewed or used for soups and 
stocks. The top part, cut thickly, is very 
good braised. 

Shin.—This has the same uses as the leg. 

Shoulder- or Leg-of-Mutton Piece. 
—This can be boiled, braised, or stewed ; it 
makes good gravy. 

Neck and Clod.—Thesc parts are mostly 
used for gravies, soups, &c., or may be 
rolled and boiled. 

Ribs.—The fore ribs are the prime part, 
and should be roasted; the middle ribs are 
also roasted; from the chuck ribs second 
quality steaks are cut. 

Brisket.—This can be stewed or cooked 
like the flank. 

Cheeks.—Very good stews and soups 
are to he had from these, or they may be 
made into brawn. 

Tail.—Excellent when stewed and makes 
very good soup. 

Tongue.—Generally salted and boiled, 
or may be braised or stewed while fresh, or 
parboiled and roasted. 

Heels.—These make good stock, or may 
be boiled or stewed. 

Liver.—Often fried ; may be baked or 
stewed; the latter is best. 
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Palate.—This can be cooked in various ways; it needs long cooking ; 
and when fried should be first parboiled. 

Heart.—This may be roasted or baked, but is more digestible if first 
partly stewed ; may a be braised. 

Skirt.—This makes good gravy, or can be cooked like steaks, used 
for puddings, &e. It should be skinned. 

Tripe and Sweetbread are cooked in various ways. 


The various parts of an ox are, however, subdivided somewhat dif- 
ferently, and called by various names, in different counties, and this 
is somewhat bewildering to the purchaser. For instance, it is quite 
possible to meet with a butcher who makes no distinction between thick 
and thin flank and brisket, but classes them under one heading; while, 
as to the “shoulder-of-mutton piece,” a writer asserts that the inquiry 
for that was met with the reply, “that there are no shoulders of mutton 
in cows!” This, however, was ignorance of a rare kind we should say. 
We would also add, that in the diagram we can only indicate the 
parts of the ox from which the joints are taken ; for, setting aside the fact 
that the methods for cutting np are not uniform, it is not possible to show 
the exact shape of the several joints here. They are more clearly given, 
with directions for carving them, under their separate headings. 

See Coup Mrat Cookery, INVALID COOKERY, ENTREES AND MADE 
DisHEs, and MEAT PIES AND Puppines, for other dishes from BEEF 
proper to those headings. 


Aitchbone of Beef.— We advise 
that this be boiled; it is excellent 
boiled fresh, but recipes for salting 
will be found under Brisker, Rump, 
&c., which answer equally well for 
this joint. If it be allowed to boil 
fast at first, no after-care can make it 





tender. Vegetables (carrots, turnips, 
and parsnips) and suct dumplings are 
the usual accompaniments. The soft, 
marrow-like fat is generally enjoyed 
while hot, but the hard fat may be left 
until cold. From the remains, very 
good potted meat may be made. Cost, 
about 7d. or 8d. per pound. 


In carving this, cut across the grain, 
the knife following the line from a to n, 
as illustrated above. The slices should 
be even and moderately thick. If 
extra fat is required, it should be 
taken horizontally from the side of 
the joint. If roasted without pre- 
liminary hanging, toughness is almost 
certain; but a well-hung joint, from a 
prime animal, may be roasted or slowly 
baked. It can be stewed also, but the 
fat should be removed. 


Bachelors’ Stew.—Required : 
four pounds of lean beef, from the 
rump or buttock, vegetables, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 4s. 3d. 

Slice some carrots, one for cach 
pound of meat if large; brown them 
in hot dripping, with the meat, first 
tied in shape, About twenty minutes 
must be given; the meat should Le a 
rich colour all over. Add a pint of 
stock (No. 1 or 2), just warm: let it 
boil up, then skim all the fat off; add 
a bay-leaf, some herbs and spice, and 
put the lid on; keep a weight on it 
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to provent escape of steam as much as 
possible, and in an hour turn the meat, 
but keep the carrots on the top. Then 
add to the gravy a dozen little onions 
and mushrooms, and half a dozen 
turnips, all sliced. Simmer for another 
hour; turn again, keeping up the 
quantity of stock, and in three hours 
thicken, colour, and season to taste, 
adding more gravy if required. The 
vegetables may be sieved, or added 
just as they are round the meat. A 
squeeze of lemon juice improves the 
dish. This is excellent, very little 
trouble, and is economical. Chuck 
ribs may be used for it, and will be 
found very tasty. 


Baron.—This is a double sirloin: 
the weight varies considerably accord- 
ing to the sizc of the animal. It is 
always roasted, and served only on 
festive occasions at the tables of the 
rich, or at great public entertainments. 

Beef Cheese.—ltcquired : three 
pounds of steak, half a pound each of 
veal and ham, half to three-quarters 
of a pound of bacon (fat), seasoning, 
&c., as below. Cost, about 48. 6d. 

Put the steak, ham, veal, and four 
ounces of the bacon through a mincing 
machine ; mix with this about a dessert- 
spoontul of salt, half as much pepper, 
a chopped shalot, a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, and a teaspoonful of 
mixed herbs, fresh or dried—in fine 
powder, if the latter; add a gill of 
brown stock (No. 4 would do), and 
half a glass of light wine. Mix very 
thoroughly, then line a dish or an 
oval jar with the rest of the bacon in 
slices, leaving some for the top; press 
the mince in firmly, cover with the 
bacon, and then with a flour-and-water 
paste. Bake it in a very slow oven, 
three or four hours, and sct it in a 
cold place for twenty-four hours before 
removing the paste. It is then ready 
to serve, and forms a very economical 
and convenient dish for a number of 
guests on any occasion; it also makes 
very good sandwiches. 


Boiled Beef (improved German 
recipe).—Choose fresh, lean beef; cover 
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it with water or stock from bones, ih 
few whole spices, some chopped onion, 
celery, and carrot, and a spoonful of 
grated horse-radish. Boil, and after 
skimming well, cover, and simmer 
very gently, giving thirty minutes per 
pound if thick. Half an hour before 
it is done add a little salt, and a small 
bunch of herbs. Reserve the liquid 
for soup, after taking from it enough 
to serve with the meat as gravy. It 
should also be accompanied by horse- 
radish sauce, and a dish of dressed 
beetroot or fruit in vinegar. Tor the 
latter, see recipes for Sweet Pick.es. 

If not wanted hot, put aside all the 
liquor for soup, &¢., but leave the 
meat in until cool, first pouring it in 
an carthen pan; then, when the meat 
is cold, glaze or brush it with aspic 
jelly, garnish with salad, &c., and 
serve ag a breakfast or luncheon dish. 
It also makes tasty sandwiches or 
potted meat ; and may be added with 
advantage to hashes, &c, to give 
piquancy. 


Brazilian Stew. — Required: 
two pounds of beef, cut from the leg 
or shin in pieces, about two or three 
ounces in weight; they should be in 
lumps, not slices; half a pint of sliced 
vegetables 3 seasoning, ke, as below. 
Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Dip cach piece of meat in vinegar, 
and put ina stewpan with the sliced 
vegetables, and a few peppercorns and 
allspice berries. Add no water; put 
the lid on, and let the contents of the 
pan heat very gradually, then put in a 
tablespoonful of store sauce, a few 
drops of browning, and a squeeze of 
lemon juice. In two to three hours 
the meat -will have yielded a good 
supply of gravy, and will bo tender, 
if from the best part of the leg, and 
well hung; but the shin will take four 
hours. Add salt, and serve in a hot dish. 

The meat may be cooked in a stone 
jar in a slow oven, or in a “ water 
bath” over the fire. (See JucoEp 
Hane.) This isa good dish for busy 
days. Savoury dumplings, or rice or 
macaroni can be served with it. 
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Brisket Stewed.—Tuake a piece 
of fresh brisket, of any required 
weight ; take out the flat bones, wipe 
and flour the meat, and fry it brown 
in an ounce or two of dripping (see Ox 
CHEEK, RoLLED) ; and finish the cooking 
by the directions given in that recipe. 
Jf for a cold dish, the meat should be 
pressed. Fey people, comparatively, 
are acquainted with the merits of a 
piece of becf of this description, stewed 
and served cold, boiling being so much 
more general ; a moment's considera- 
tion will, however, suffice to convince 
anyone that the chances arc in favour 
of the stewed joint being more tasty 
and tender. 

Brisket is often rolled; it must then 
receive double the usual time for 
cooking, whether fresh or salted ; it 1s 
then carved like a round of beef. It 
is desirable, in salting it, that a pickle 
containing sugar should be chosen. 
Cost, about 7d. or 8d. per pound. 


Chuck Ribs.—This is an excel- 
lent piece for boiling; and in the 
opinion of an American writer it is 
also one of the best pieces for braised, 
rolled, piquant, savoury, and a hundred 
other beef dishes, all famihar to 
thrifty German housewives, and which 
should be more generally known, as 
they add varicty to the daily menu. 
This may also be larded and served as 
is fillet of beef. It is quite acceptable 
as steak, with sauce Bordelaise, or any 
other, while the most exacting epicure 
would probably be content with chuck 
rib bones, when grilled or devilled. 
We would also recommend a trial of 
it, boned, rolled, and stewed; whether 
simple or elaborate, it will be found 
full of flavour, and very tender if the 
principles of themethod are carried out. 
Steaks may be cut from chuck ribs 
after the part has hung, but take care 
that the steak does not hang after it is 
cut. A favourite dish with some is a rib 
covered both sides with slices of raw 
bacon, laid in a stewpan with an ounce 
of melted butter or dripping, and ex- 
posed to a quick heat fora few minutes; 
the pan is then removed to a cool 
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part of the stove that the meat 
may cook gently. All sorts of herbs 
and spices are sprinkled on, together 
with chopped onions or shalots; and 
sometimes a suspicion of garlic anda 
spoonful of flavoured vinegar are 
put in, 


Collops (German).— Required: 
ten ounces of lean beef, six ounces of 
young pork, two ounces of bread’ 
crumbs, an ounce of butter, a small 
shalot or a chive, salt, pepper, and 
grated nutmeg, and an egg. Broth 
or bone stock in which to cook them 
is also wanted. Cost, about Is. 

Dissolve the butter, stir in the 
crumbs, seasoning, and a spoonful of 
broth, tuke from the fire, and add the 
minced meat; stir well; the shalot 
should be chopped and browned in the 
butter, or some parsley can be substi- 
tuted for it. ‘Then bind with the egg, 
and term little balls, using the yolk 
only; beat up the white and dip the 
collops in, then put them into the 
broth, which must be boiling, and 
simmer them for half an hour, turning 
themas required. When done, thicken 
the sauce—there should be a pint or 
more—and scason it; then put in some 
sharp pickles, and sliced Iemons in 
dice. Boil it up and pour round the 
collops. Ku oprs is the German name 
for these. 

Another way.— Flatten the balls into 
little cakes and cross-Lar them with 
a skewer; brush over with the white 
of an egg, and cook in a mixture of 
light wine and broth. Jish in a 
wreath, with the gravy thickened and 
poured over, and some fried potatoes 
in the centre and round the collops. 
These may be in any desired shapes. 


Collops, Savoury.—Required: 
two ounces of butter, one ounce of 
flour, a teaspoonful each of chopped 
parsley and onions, a good pinch of 
powdered thyme and bay-leaf, the 
juice of half a lemon, a tablespoonful 
of walnut or mushroom ketchup, a 
teaspoonful of salt, and half as much 
pepper, and a pound and half of tender 
beef steak. Cost, about 1s. 8d. 
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Dissolve the butter (or clarifiod 
dripping), add the flour, and brown 
well; stir in all the other scasonings, 
salt excepted, then put in the steak, 
cut in half-inch squares; stir it about 
to brown it, then pour in half a pint 
of hot stock (No. 1, 2, or 4), or the 
water from boiled meat, with a few 
drops of colouring. Cover the stew- 
pan, and simmer as gently as possible 
for about forty-five minutes, Add 
salt and serve on a hot dish. Cooked 
vegetables may be cut in fancy shapes, 
and used as a border to the dish. 

Unless first-class meat is used for 
this, much longer time must be given, 
and the steak should be beaten before 
it is cut up. 


Fillet, Roasted .—Take the fillet 


from a sirloin of beef and remove the 


fat; trim it neatly, and tie it in shape, | 


then cover it with a sheet of white 
paper, spread with beef dripping, and 
roast or bake in the usual way, taking 
the paper off for the meat to brown. 
Make gravy in the tin, and put in a 
little glaze; the meat should be brushed 
over with thin glaze, and garnished 
on the top with scraped horse-radish. 
Horse-radish sauce should be served 
in a bout. Cost of the fillet separately, 
rather uncertain. 

Another way.—This is a savoury 
roast. Sprinkle some chopped herbs 
over the paper after greasing it (say 
parsley, thyme, and bay-leaf, with a 
chopped onion, some celery and carrot, 
also chopped or sliced). Wrap the 
meat in the paper and tie it up; let it 
brown as above directed, then glaze it 
and serve some good gravy with it and 
any suitable vegetable purée; or some 
braised or stewed vegetables can be 
put about the dish. Tomato sauce is 
excellent with this dish ; then tomatoes 
should be used for garnishing. 

It should be remembered that when 
meat is wrapped in paper for cooking, 
the basting process is reduced; but, 
unless the paper is taken off in good 
time for the browning and crisping, 
there will be a certain amount of 
greasiness, 
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Flank, Boiled. —If the thin 
flank be chosen, and it is not rolled, it 
will not take long to cook ; it is, there- 
fore, good part to sclect if time be 
limited. It should be put into boiling 
water, or weak stock, with the usu: 
vegetables, and well skimmed, then 
simmered until done, about twenty 
minutes per pound ; a littfe salt should 
be put in towardsthe end of the cooking. 

Flank, salted and rolled, is excel- 
lent. Dumplings are suitably served 
with dishes of boiled beef, and rice 
boiled with it is very good, the flavour 
of the rice is improved, and there is no 
waste, as what the rice yields to the 
liquid is not thrown away (as Is the 
case when boiled in water) but serves 
to enrich the next day's soup. 

Complaints of the insipidity of 
boiled meats are often heard, owing 
to the custom in some families of ser- 
ving them minus sauce or gravy, with 
no addition but the pot liquor. This 
arises, perhaps, from the popular idea 
that it is not worth while to go to the 
trouble of making sauce fur so plain a 
dish. We advise a trial of one of the 
many that will be found in the section 
devoted to Guravirs and Savces; or, 
at least, of one made by thickening 
and flavouring some of the meat liquor. 
The dish will then be vastly improved, 
at a very slightly increased cost. (See 
recipes later on.) 


French Ragoiit.—Select some 
of the cheapest parts of beef for this, 
and for a pound, take also half a pound 
each of onions, carrots, celery, and po- 
tutoes, an apple, some stock, &c., as 
under, Cost, about 1s. 

Cut upthe beef the size of a walnut; 
lay the picces ina stew-jar with theapple, 
chopped, the celery in dice, and the 
potatecs parboiled ; put ina sprinkling 
of herbs and pepper, half a “ pastille 
de légume ” dissolved in a pint of any 
plain stock, and the onions and carrots, 
sliced, and fried brown in hot drip- 
ping. Cover the jur with a sheet of 
greased paper, then put the lid on, and 
cook in a gentle oven for three or four 
hours, according to the quality of the 
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meat. Add salt to taste, and browned 
flour to thicken; boil up the gravy, 
and serve the whole in a hot deep 
dish. 

For a better dish, use double the 
quantity of meat to the same weight of 
vegetables. A few chives, or a leek or 
two will improve the ragott. The 
scrapings of a bone from which steaks 
have been cut can often be bought 
cheaply, and answer admirably for 
such dishes as the foregoing; then less 
time is needed for the cuoking. 


Frico (Spanish).—This isa very 
excellent dish, though it is a most 
economical one; care is needed in the 
preparation, then success 18 certain. 
Required: two pounds of lean beef, 
fillet, or any other juicy part if well 
hung and lean; two pounds of pota- 
toes, and one pound of Spanish onions, 
seasoning, butter, stock, and claret as 
below. Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Cut the meat into thick picces, of a 
couple of inches square: parboil the 
potatoes, and slice them thickly: slice 
the onions, and fry them a yellow 
colour in butter, for ten minutes or so, 
then put all into a jar, with onions top 
and bottom, together with the butter 
they were cooked in; add pepper, no 
salt, and half a pint of stock, as No. 1 
or 2, and a glass of claret; tie down 
with greased paper, and cover the jar 
with the lid. Cook in a “ water-bath” 
(see UGGED Hane), or in a gentle oven, 
setting the jar in a pan with hot water 
half the depth of the jar, the contents 
of which must not reach boiling point. 
In two to three hours the meat will be 
tender, then add salt to taste, nothing 
else, unless more pepper is needed, and 
serve ina hot,deep dish. If the meat 
1s good, and the cooking slow cnough, 
there will be plenty of gravy. 


Heart, Roasted.— After the 
heart has hung for a day or two, 
wash it well, removing the pipe, and 
all trace of blood, then dry the cavities 
thorough] 7, and fill with forcement ; 
the plain herb, or veal stuffing is suit- 
able. (See Forcemgats.) Sew it up 
securely, and wrap it in a sheet of 


_ pile of mashed or fried potatoes. 
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paper, well saturated with warm drip- 
ping. Hang it to roast, and cook 
slowly, with very frequent basting. 
Time, from three hours, according to 
size. 

Brown sauce or gravy, onion, celery, 
or tomato sauce or purée may be served 
with this, and the dish garnished with 
vegetables, or they can be served se- 
parately, Bacon and forcemeat balls 
may be added. 

Another way.—This is very superior. 
Parboil the heart in weak stock before 
baking or roasting it. Itcan be stuffed 


! as usual, and should be tied in a cloth. 


‘ake it up when half done, dry it, 
and wrap it in paper as above. Finish 
the cooking, and serve with brown 
suuce or gravy, and red currant or any 
other fruit jelly. Or the boiling may 
be kept up until the last half hour: 
then the heart should be put before the 
fire until brown, and basted and floured 
like a joint. 


Kidney.—This makes a nice dish, 
if cire be exercised in its preparation 
and the length of time that is given to 
the cooking ; one extreme is as bad as 
the other, for if overdone, although 
less indigestible than when underdone, 
a kidney is very tasteless. Whatever 
the mode of cooking, the core must be 
removed (the core is the hard, fatty 
meat which runs along the kidney). 
After this, the kidney must be washed 
in cold water and vinegar, a table- 
spoontul to the pint, then dried. This 
trentment removes a certain strong, 
and rather unpleasant flavour, always 
to be found in an unwashed ox kidney, 
Cost, about 8d. per Ib. 


Kidney to Broil.— Follow above 
directions, then cut the kilney into 
slices a quarter of an inch thick; 
brush both sides with warm butter or 
clarified fat, pepper each piece, but do 
not salt them, then cook them in a 
Dutch oven, very gently, turning 
every minute, and serve each on a 
crouton or sippet of buttered toast : 
or place the slices ina circle round a 
Any 
sauce Which is suitable fur steaks can 
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be served with this, or a tiny pat of 
maitre d’hétel butter may be put on 
each slice. Time, about a quarter of 
an hour. 

A much more digestible dish, 28 well 
as one of better flavour, may be ob- 
tained by soaking the kidney in a 
little warm stock, before cutting and 
broiling it. 

Kidney with Haricots.—he- 
quired : a beef kidney, a pint of small, 
white haricot beans, a carrot, an onion, 
and the outside sticks of a head of 
eclery, seasoning, thickening, and a 
little vinegar and dripping. Cost, 
about 1s. 2d. 

Souk the beans, put them in an 
earthen stew-jar, with a quart of cold 
water, or stock No. 1 or 2, an ounce 
of dripping, and a sprig of parsley and 
thyme. Cook them in the oven for an 
hour, then add the celery and onion, 
very finely sliced or minced, and the 
carrot, grated ; return to the oven for 
another hour, then put in the kidney in 
thin slices. Give about three quarters 
of an hour more cooking, then season 
to taste, and serve in a deep, hot 
dish. 

The vinegar is to be added to the 
water for washing the kidney, and 
instead of slicing it, it can be cut into 
thick pieces, and added with the vege- 
tables to the stew; in this way it is 
less likely to become hard, A small 
apple, grated, is a further improve- 
ment. 


Kidney with Peas. — Some 
peas-pudding and pork should be pre- 
pared in the usual way, and for cach 
two pounds of pork an ox kidney 
should be allowed. In dishing, turn 
the pudding on a dish, and put round 
it the kidney, first cut in slices, and 
stewed in stock, which must be 
seasoned, browned and thickened. 
Serve some of the gravy in a separate 
turecn. 


Liver, for Gravy.—Mix half 
a pound of moist sugar with two 
tablespuonfuls of salt. Rub the liver 
well with this mixture, lay it in a 
shallow pan, and turn it and rub it 
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every day for a week. Make a pickle’ 
by boiling a pound of salt and an 

ounce and a half of saltpetre ina 
gallon of water for a quartcr of an 
hour, Pour it when cold over the 
liver, and let it remain in the pickle for 
six weeks, turning it every other day. 

Take it out, drain it well, and hang it 
in a cool place. When dry. it is ready 

for use. The liver should be cured in 
cold weather. When gravy is required, 
cut about four ounces of the liver into 
thin slices. Add a quart of cold water 
and any other suitable ingredients, and 
simmer gently for three-quarters of an 
hour. Strain and serve after thickening 
it. Salt will not be needed. Instead 
of using the liver in this way for a se- 
parate gravy, a small quantity may be 

added to plain stews, to ftlivour and 

colour the gravy; the liver must be 

taken out before the meat is dished. 

Drain the liver from the salt and 

sugar, before pouring the brine over 

it. 

Liver, Stewed.—This can be 
fried in the same way as the liver 
of the calf or sheep, but is hard to 
digest ; if that method is adopted, we 
advise that it be stewed until nearly 
done, then floured, and plunged into 
hot fat to brown and crisp it; but if the 
“dry”? method be more convenient, 
the cooking must be very slow. To 
stew it, cut it after washing, in half- 
inch slices, and put it, with half its 
weight of fried onions, in plain gravy 
(see Gravy For Srews), and give it 
from an hour to two hours. It is not 
desirable to overcook it, and it is 
sometimes done in an hour. After the 
gravy has been finished off, it should 
be served, preferably with bacon, and 
a wall of mashed potatoes or other 
vogetables round the dish, Cost, 
about 4d. or 5d. per pound. Parsley 
or sage will improve the stew, and a 
bay-leaf is a good addition. 


Marrow Bones.-—Saw the bones 
into equal lengths, and sccure both 
ends with a flour-and-water paste ; tio 
a fluured cloth over, and boil for two 
hours. The water should be boiling 
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when they goin. Tho cloth and paste 
should then be taken off, and a napkin 
pinned round the bones, which should 
be put upright on a hot dish, covered 
with a napkin. Serve quickly, and as 
hot as possible. Marrow is much 
relished by epicures; it is, however, 
very often digested with difliculty. 
Its nourishing properties are the same 
as those of fats generally. There are 
other ways of serving marrow than 
in the bones. (See recipes under Sa- 
vourrEs.) Marrow bones are gencrally 
weighed and sold with the silver-side 
of the round. 


Olives.—Required: beef, season- 
ing, stock, &c., as below. Cost, about 
2s. 6d. 

Cut two pounds of rump-steak into 
thin slices, and beat well with a rolling- 
pin to make it tender. Lay over cacha 
seasoning of chopped herbs, pepper and 
salt ; roll up the pieces separately, and 
tie round with a narrow tape. Put 
in a stewpan one ounce of butter, two 
ounces of bacon, cut in thin slices, some 
chopped parsley, and enough stock to 
make gravy. Put the rolls of steak in 
the stewpan, pressing them closely 
together; cover with a piece of white 
paper, and stew gently from two to 
three hours. When sufficiently tender, 
thicken the gravy with brown thicken- 
ing, or flour and serve. A few drops 
of mushroom ketchup, or good store 
sauce, will improve this dish. 

If inferior steak, or freshly-killed 
meat is used, sprinkle it with vinegar 
a few hours before cooking. (For 
other recipes see EXTREES AND Mane 
DisueEs. ) 


Olives with Hominy.—Boil 
some hominy as for PorktpGE; pour 
some plain stock over, and cook until it 
has absorbed it ; scason niccly, and put 
the olives, as above, in the middle of a 
dish, with the hominy round it. Over 
the latter put a little Cuerse Sauce, 
and cout it with browned crumbs, 

This is a very savoury dish. An 
ounce of hominy should be allowed for 
every two olivos. Rice can be used in 
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the same way, and various other sauces 
will serve. By some a nice brown 
sauce flavoured with cheese would be 
relished. Cost, about 2s. 9d. 


Ox Brains.—After very carcful 
washing and drying, these may be 
boiled in seasoned stock until firm 
cuough to slice; they should then be 
egged and crumbed, and fried. The 
stock in which they are boiled may be 
freed from fat, and converted into 
gravy to serve with them. 


Ox Brains, Baked.—Skin the 
brains, and steep for half an hour ina 
little warm stock; then dry, and bake 
in the oven, or before the fire with a 
little dripping or bacon fat to baste 
with, for about half an hour. If par- 
boiled, less time will do. Serve with 
fried potatues and bacon, or with fried 
mushrooms or tomatoes, and strips of 
ham or bacon. 


Ox Cheek, Boned and Rolled. 
— Required: an ox cheek, seasoning, 
dripping, vegetables, stock, &c., us 
below. Cost, about 2s., but vanable. 

After the cheek has been washed 
and soaked, take the eve out, dry the 
check, and take the meat off the bone 
neatly. Then lay it outside down on 
a board, scrape the bone, if any bits of 
meat are sticking to it, lay these on 
the cheek, then dredge it over with 
pepper, a dust of grated nutmeg, and 
powdered herbs; half a teaspoonful or 
so mixed, together with a tablespoon- 
ful of freshly-chopped parsley. Roll 
it up tightly, and bind with tape; 
string is often used, but the shape 
suffers, and the meat is not so nice, 
Next, melt four ounces of beef dripping 
In an iron saucepan; when hot, put 
the meat in and brown it well; give it 
a quarter ofan hour, and turn it often. 
Then pour off the fat, add stock (No. 1 
or 2), just warm, to cover the meat; 
boil up and skim, then put in vege- 
tables, herbs, and spices of the usual 
kind for stews, and simmer steadily 
for three to four hours. Thicken and 
flavour some of the liquor for gravy, 
and servo the vegetables with the 
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meat; or reserve them, with the rest 
of the liquor, for soup, &c. 

Brown Rice or Macaront, Hominy 
Fritters, or Suet Dumpiincs may be 
put round the dish; or pickles of any 
kind can be sent sepurately to table. 
The meat is excellent, when cold, for 
breakfast, €e. 

If time is limited, the check may be 
cooked unboned. It must be laid in a 
large boiling pot. For a very plain 
dish, water can be used instead of 
stock. 

Ox Cheek, Potted.—‘See Ox 
Cueek Sovr. Put the meat (or as 
much as may be left over after serving 
it either in the soup, or as a sepa- 
rate dish) on a warm dish, and cut it 
up small; keep the dish over hot 
water, or set it near the fire—the pro- 
cess is thereby assisted. Mix on a 
plate, supposing a pound to a pound 
and a half of meat, a small teaspoonful 
of salt and celery-salt mixed, a good 
pinch each of black pepper, ground 
cloves, and allspice, a small pinch of 
‘ayenne, and a saltspoonful of herbs in 
fine powder; mix this thoroughly with 
the meat. Put a gill and a half of 
stock in a saucepan, boil it down to a 
third; moisten the meat with it, and 
press 1f ina mould or brawn tin. (See 
Brawn.) Cost, about Is. to Is. 3d. 

This is nice for making sandwiches 
or for breakfast, Horse-radish scraped, 
and fresh parsley, are suitable fur gar- 
nishing it. 

In all dishes of this kind, “sccond 
stock,” or some equally strong, should 
be used if possible. If not firm when 
cold, the meat will not keep so well, 
especially in warm weather. 


Ox Palates.—Ox palates may be 
served in three or four different: ways, 
but they always require the same pre- 
paration. They deserve to be better 
known than they are, as they are both 
Inexpensive and wholesome. Three or 
four are ¢nough for a dish. To pre- 
pare them, dissolve a handful of salt 
in a gallon of lukewarm water, put in 
the palates, let them lie for several 
hours, and press them frequently with 
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the fingers to draw out the mucus. 
Drain them, and put them in a siuce- 
pan of cold water over a gentle fire. 
Let them heat gradually, and before 
the water boils lift them out and scrape 
off the horny skin which covers the 
roof-part until they look white and 
clear. If the water boils, the skin will 
be difficult to peel off. (See Mang 
Disu Es. ) : 


Ox Tails.—These are so dirty as 
a rule, that they necd soaking as well 
as washing; a rub with salt assists in 
removing the dried bluod. They 
should be dried with a cloth before 
cooking in any way, and for delicate 
dishes they must be blanched by put- 
ting on in tepid, or if very dirty, cold 
water, and brought to the boil; this 
water is then to be thrown away ; the 
slight loss of nutriment entailed by 
this process is sometimes really neces- 
sary. When the tail is to be fried 
before stewing or braising, the washing 
should be done some time before that 
the tail may be dry ; it will then brown 
well. When tails are cheap, as they 
are in some towns, they afford a very 
nourishing and economical dish ; when 
two or three shillings is asked for them 


{ they become a luxury for the few. 
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Ox Tail, Broiled.—After wash- 
ing and jointing, boil the tail in the 
stock-pot until it is quite tender. The 
tail will taste better than if boiled in 
water, and the stock will be improved. 
Then take it up, and after it has 
drained, season it, and sprinkle with 
bread crumbs ; put a few bits of butter 
or dripping on, and cook in a Dutch 
oven until brown. Serve a nice sauce, 
gravy, or vegetable purée with it. 
Cost of tail, very uncertain. ‘The thick 
Joint of the tail is best cut through; 
sce below. 


Ox Tail, Stewed. —This is a 
plain method, Just cover the tuil with 
stock No. 1 or 2, while warm: add x 
nice mixture of the usual vegotables, 
sliced or in dice, and some herbs, and 
after skimming, cook for about three 
hours; some cloves and peppercorns 
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should be put in at first. Then scason 
and thicken, put in a little sauce, and 
boil up; the vegetables can be sieved, 
or left behind, just as preferred. If 
the tail be floured and fried a little 
with an onion before stewing, it will 
be much better. 

Another way.—F¥ry the tail, and 
cook it in stock No. 4; then, when 
done, thicken the gravy, and garnish 
the dish with vegetables cut in dice and 
boiled separatcly. Or serve a purée of 
onions, mushrooms, celery, or tomatoes 
with it. It is desirable that the thick 
part of the tail be cut through in the 
contrary direction ; otherwise, the thin 
picces will be done too much by the 
time that is ready. 


Ribs, Roasted. — The best 
piece to roast is the fore-rib, and it 
should be hung for two or three days 
before being cooked. The ends of the 
ribs should be sawn off, the outside fat 
fastened with skewers, and the strong 
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sinew and chine bones removed. ‘The 
joint should first be placed near the 
fire, and drawn further back until 
done. Baste freely with clarified drip- 
ping at first, as there will not be sufti- 
cient fat when first put down; dredge 
with flour a quarter of an hour before 
tuking if up. Care must be taken not 
to allow it to burn, as it is very easily 
spoiled. Serve with  horse-radish 
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sauce. Probable cost, 10d. to Is. per 
pound. Time, about fifteen minutes 


per pound, and fifteen minutes over. 

To carve ribs of beef, a sharp knife 
is necessary, and if it is run along 
between the meat and the bones, the 
carving will be more cleanly and 
quickly done. The slices should be 
thin, and cut from a4 to 4 as shown in 
the illustration. Unless this is well 
carved, it is a wasteful joint, and it is 
more economical to cut the end off to 
a greatcr extent than is usually done, 
or it becomes dry and overdone by 
the time the thick part is cooked. This 
can be boiled fresh, or may be salted 
separately, or with another lean piece 
of meat, and if the two are Heekod: and 
caten together a very good dish for 
breakfast may be had at little cost and 
trouble. If, however, the butcher is 
requested, he will cut the rib short 
before sending it home, but a trifle 
more per pound must be paid 
for it if the thin end is not taken. 
(See dotted line in the illustra- 
tion. It indicates the portion 
which may advantageously be 
removed.) 


Rolla Cheese.— Required: 
two pounds of tripe, the same 
weight of beef skirt, seasoning 
and stock, vegetables to flavour. 
Cost, about 2s. 9d. 

The tripe must be prepared 
in the usual way, then cut into 
pieces about three inches square, 
and Jaid ona board, the rough 
Ni’ side of the meat upwards; sea- 
son with salt and pepper, first 
mixing them, allowing a_tea- 
spoonful of salt and half as much 
pepper to cach pound of meat. 
Then cut the skirt into pieces rather 
smaller, take the skin off, lay a piece 
on each piece of tripe, season it, and 
roll up; tie the rolls with twine, 
and drop them into hot stock, with 
a bit of fresh vegetable to flavour. 
Boil gently until quite tender, then 
put the rolls on a board, and press 
them until cold. Serve with any sharp 
sauce, and keep the rolls in a dish 
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with a little vinegar, if not all required 
at once. 
Round, Roasted. — Hang the 
meat as long as possible; the upper 
side ; the silver side isto be removed. 
The fat must bo drawn over, and 
skewered, or bound with tape. For 
the cooking, sce the following recipe. 
This may be baked, so may the rump, 
quite well with care. (See chapter on 
Baxrnc.) In localities where coals 
are very dear, a large joint, roasted at 
an open fire, is in some families an 
almost unknown luxury; and many, 
under the impression that baked meats 
are not good, confine themselves al- 
most entirely to boiled joints. Every 
day brings some improvements in 
ovens, and many quite large ones may 
be economically heated. Those who 
can indulge but seldom in a roast 
should, therefore, take pains to perfect 
their baked meats. The above, baked, 
and well basted—it cannot be basted 
too much—served with a large thin 
Yorkshire Pudding, and some sauce, 
hot or cold horsc-radish, and plenty of 
gravy, is a most excellent dish while 
hot, and a very useful one when cold. 


Rump, Roasted. — Take as 
much as may be wanted from the 
chump end; tie it evenly, and cook as 
asirloin. It can ]e boned and rolled, 
but will take much longer. It requires 
a steady fire, lots of basting and good 
gravy, and must be from a prime 
animal. The longer it can hang the 
more tender it will be. It can also be 
baked. (See remarks above; serve it 
with the same adjuncts.) 


Savoury Beef, Stewed.—Rc- 
quired : some lean beef, six pounds or 
80, from the top of the leg, a teacupful 
of brown vinegar, bacon, Xc., as below. 
Cost, about 3s. 6d. to 48. 6d. 

Cut the meat in a neat square shape, 
boil the vinegar with a bit of mace, a 
dozen allspice berries, and black pep- 
percorns, an inch of stick ginger, and 
a few cloves ; after boiling, let it stand 
till cold, then strain the vinegar over 
the beef on a dish. Turn and baste 
daily for four days, then lard it, by 
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rolling some bacon, cut in thick strips, 
into ground herbs and mixed spices, 
and pushing it into holes made with a 
wooden skewer all over the meat. Lay 
it in a pot that will just hold it, put in 
three ounces of butter, and a good 
plateful of vegetables, mixed as for 
soup, and some herbs ; cover, and couk 
for twenty minutes, turming a few 
times, then add a pint of stock from 
beef bones, and some whole spices, and 
stew for nearly three hours, turmng 
and basting every half hour. If to he 
served hot, add more stock, thicken and 
serve round it. If for a cold dish, let it 
cool in the gravy, then set aside until 
quite cold and set, when it can be glazed, 
or served plainly for breakfast. It 
makes excellent sandwiches, salads, &e, 

During the cooking, more stock must 
be added to keep up the quantity. ‘This 


| is a German dish. 
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Sirloin, To Carve.—A sirloin 
should be cut with one good firm 
stroke from end to end of the joint, 
at the upper portion, making the cut 
very clean and cven from a B toc. 
Then disengage it from the bone by a 
horizontal cut exactly to the bone, rp 
to p, using the tip of theknife. Every 
slice should be clean and even, and the 
sirloin should cut fairly to the very 
end. Many persons cut the under side 
whilst hot, not reckoning it so good 
cold ; but this is a matter of taste, and 
so is the mode of carving it. Tho 
best way Is first uf all to remove the 
fat x, which chops up well to make 
puddings, if not eaten at table. ‘Then 
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the undcr part can -be cut, as already 
described, from end to end, F to G, or 
downwards, as shown by the marks at 
n. Tho latter is the more gencral 
method, and the slices should be rather 
thick; those from the top should be 
thin. If only the fillet is eaten while 
hot, the top of the joint should be 
glazed, and the dish garnished with 
fresh parsley and scraped horsv-radish ; 
it will then furnish a most appctising 
cold dish. 


Sirloin, To Roast.—The time 
given to this joint’ must depend mainly 
on the taste of those who partake of 
it, for while many prefer it very much 
under-done, others like every part 
thoroughly cooked : in the latter case, 
it is then not,casy to prevent the end 
becoming rather over-done. If the 
fire is fierce, a piece of greased paper 
should be tied over the end at first, 
and removed in time for the meat to 
brown nicely. With a modcrate fire, 
or if the meat is baked, this precaution 
is not necessary. The meat should be 
dished with a little gravy round it, the 
rest served in a turcen; some horse- 
radish sauce, anda Yorkshire pudding, 
with sprouts and potatoes, are favourite 
accompaniments for a plain, family 
dinner. 

The top of a sirloin is sometimes 
taken from the bone, and rolled; the 
flap should be inside, and the meat 
ticd with tape, and skewered firmly. 
It is then easy to carve, but will take 
rather longer to cook, about twenty 
to twenty-three minutes per pound. 
In serving it, procecd as if cutting a 
round of beef. ‘The fat and lean being 
fairly distributed, there is practically 
no waste, and the meat can be evenly 
carved to the bottom. The remains 
will then make a nice jar of potted 
meat, or a little dish of mince. 


Skirts. — These aro very good 
grilled, fried, or stewed; they should 
always be skinned. By cither of tho 
first named methods, they may bo 
quickly cooked. If dipped in oil 
before grilling or broiling, and sprinkled 
with pepper, they are very delicious, 
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If fried, they can be cut in strips, and 
cooked by immersion in fat, or left in 
large pieces, and cooked by the Dry 
Fxuyinc process. Ifthe gravy is made 
in the pan, a little ketchup or sauce 
can be added. Some will prefer them 
plain, or with a pat of butter only. 
An entire skirt, skinned and peppered, 
and folded over a time or two, then 
tied up to resemble a little joint, and 
cooked before the fire or in a sharp 
oven, is very delicious with horse- 
radish sauce, and mashed or fried 
potatoes. Cost, about 8d. or 9d. per 
pound, and we would strongly advise 
the purchase of skirts if if is a ques- 
tion between them and inferior steaks ; 
for the skirts will be tender and of 
good tlavour; the same cannot be said 
of steaks, unless of the best. 


Skirts with Kidney and 
Mushrooms.—ecquired: anox kid- 
ney, a pound of beef skirts, a pound of 
mushrooms, seasoning, and a quart of 
plain stock, or gravy, as given for 
stews. Cost, about 2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Cut the skirt and kidney up, and 
brown them in a spoonful of melted 
dripping; add the stock, skim, and 
put in the prepared mushrooms, broken 
up; stew for forty or fifty minutes, 
thicken, season, and add a few drops 
of browning, and serve hot, with a 
border of tousted or fried bread cut in 
triangles, 

To increase the flavour, wash the 
peelings of the mushrooms, and boil 
them down in a little stock or water; 
strain, and add to the stew. 

This dish will prove that a small 
quantity of meat may be made to go 
a long way by judicious treatment, and 
will be all the nicer if some fried bacon 
be used in garnishing it. 


Steak.— This can only be eaten in 
perfection in cold weather, because in 
summer the meat cannot be hung long 
enough to become tender. The chief 
faults of steaks are insufficient thick- 
ness, and an over-cooked condition ; 
indeed, some steaks can only be de- 
scribed as horny; the dish is then very 
wasteful, and extremely indigestible. 
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The most economical way for a family 
to obtain steaks, is to hang the meat, 
and cut it as required; and when 
joints are kept hanging, this can easily 
be done, and the required thickness 
and tenderness are assured. Yct, as it 
is possible to spoil an otherwise tender 
steak in the cooking, care is always 
necessary. Under the head of GriLi- 
Inc we have given instructions for 
that process, and we would here repeat 
the advice that when the frying pan 
is resorted to, the atm should be to 
imitate as far as possible the grilling 
process, (See Dry Fryinc.) It is always 
an improvement to give a steak a coat- 
ing of oil, or clarificd fat, good beef 
dripping for instance, before cooking ; 
necdless almost to point out, the fat 
should be liquid and quite hot. 








Steak and Onions.—In many 
cookery books the recipe for the above 
dish directs that the steak be fried, 
then kept warm, while the onions are 
fried in the same pan, Bearing in 
mind, however, the universally ac- 
knowledged fact that a steak, like a 
chop, should be served as soon as done, 
we think that the bettcr way is to fry 
the onions in one pan, while the steak 
is Cooked in another; or to broil or 
grill the steak, while the onions are 
fried ; so tizning them, that both may 
he done together. (See Oxtons, Frrep.) 
Another way is to fry the onions a 
little, then take them up, and fry the 
meat a little, just to brown the sur- 
face; then to chee off the fat, and put 
a layer of onions at the bottom of the 
pan, then the steak, and a thick cover- 
ing of onionson the top. The addition 
of a gill of stock, supposing a pound 
each of meat and onions, and a sprink- 
ling of salt and pepper, and an hour’s 
gentle simmering (more or less accord- 
ing to the age of the onions, and the 
quality of the steak) will convert this 
into a very tasty and digestible dish. 
Still another way for this old-fashioned 
favourite is to cook the sliced onions 
in a shallow tin, in a sharp oven, while 
the meat is cooked: or small onions, 
baked or stewed, may be served instead. 
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Many other combinations of steak 
and vegetables may be prepared on tho 
above lines. 


Steak, Fried.—Cut the steak an 
inch ora trifle less in thickness ; if too 
fat, trim off any that is not likely to 
be caten, and add it to the fat which is 
to be used for frying, &c. ; pepper and 
flour it a little, then lay it in a clean 
frying pan, in which an ounce of clari- 
fied fat has been heated. It must he 
quite hot, but not burnt; a watchful 
eye is very important, as so small a 
quantity quickly changes from the 
right degree of heat toa burnt conde 
tion. After a minute or less on one 
side, turn on the other, then raise the 
pain, and turn often until done. Re- 
member that the better the meat the 
quicker may be the cooking. Give 
from eight to fifteen minutes, accord- 
ing to thickness, quality, weather, and 
whether liked well-done or much 
under-done. Generally, it is right 
when the gravy clots on the surface, 
and the meat is firm to the touch. (See 
Dry Frvyince for further details of the 
tinal treatment.) 


Steak in Gravy.—This has the 
merit of extreme simplicity, and is 
usually much enjoyed. Take a thick 
steak, not loss than an inch and ahalf, 
and a pound orrather more in weight: 
pepper it on both sides, and flour it 
shightly. Then put it in a fire-proof 
china stew jar, with two or three 
tablespoonfuls of beef gravy. Cook it 
in a gentle oven for an hour and a 
half, more or less according to quality, 
&c. It should be turned when half 
done, and salt added ten minutcs before 
it is taken up. 

A thick mutton steak from tho leg 
is exccllent in the same way. 

A simply-cooked vegetable should 
be served with this, and if there is any 
suspicion of toughness, a teaspoonful 
of French vinegar should be added to 
the meat, but if well hung, and cooked 
gradually, it is almost certain to be 
tender. 


Steak. Roasted. —In small 
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familics, where little joints are the 
rule, a nice, thick steak, say two inches, 
and two pounds in weight, will afford 
a nice little roast, or it may be baked. 
In cither case, pepper and flour it ; 
baste it well at starting; give it a few 
minutes’ sharp cooking, then reduce 
the heat. It will take about forty 
minutes, les8 if hiked under-done, It can 
also be nicely cooked in a saucepan. (See 
Heart Roastep 1x A SAvcEPAyN.) 

If cut rather thinner, it may be 
spread with veal stuffing, then rolled 
and tied with tape, and covered with a 
buttered paper, and cooked as above. 
A morsel of anchovy paste, or a 
spoonful of essence will improve the 
stuffing. Cost, about 28. to 2s, 3d. 


Stewed Beef.—This is an ex- 
cellent recipe. Required : six pounds 
of lean meat, half a pound of fat salt 
pork, a turnip, a carrot, a@ parsnip, an 
onion, an apple, a tablespoonful each of 
salt, French vinegar, store sauce, and 
tomato pulp, six pints of hot water, a 
teaspoonful of mixed gpice, a sprig 
each of thyme, parsley, marjoram, and 
a bay leaf, and a saltspoonful of 
celery seed. The last named, with the 
herbs, to be tied up in a muslin bag. 
Cost, about 4s. 6d. to ds. 

Cut the meat from the shoulder, and 
divide the pork into strips; push them 
in the meat until lost to sight, and 
brown the vegetables in a little hot 
dripping. Put in all the rest, salt 
excepted, bring to the boil, and put in 
the meat; give it three hours’ cooking, 
or more if necessary. The apple can be 
erated, or cut up. Cover the stewpan, 
and put an iron or weight on the lid to 
keep in the steam ; when half done turn 
the meat, cover again, and at the end 
of the time thicken the liquor with 
browned flour, until like good cream; 
add the salt and a little cayenne, und 
serve some of the gravy with the meat. 
Keep the rest back ; with the sieved 
vegetables it will make a nice tureen 
of soup. A teaspoonful of brown sugar 
may be added when there is fear that 
the meat will be tough ; it will improve 
it considerably. If from the ley, or 
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shin, longer time must be allowed than 
for the shoulder. 


Stewed Beef, Welsh. — Re- 
quired: meat, vegotables, &c. Cost, 
variable, but an economical dish. After 
bringing the meat and gravy to the 
boil, in the proportion of a pint toa 
pound, some leeks and young turnips 
should be put in, in time to be tender 
by the end of the cooking: chopped 
parsley is essential, and a thickening 
of rice or barley must not be forgotten. 
All stews containing barley need care- 
ful watching and stirring, to prevent 
burning. If convenient, the barley 
may be separately parboiled, in plain 
water or stock, and added to the stew 
to finish, with the liquid in which it 
was cooked, <A grated carrot is a 
further improvement to this. The 
stew should be quite thick with vege- 
tables. It resembles the Scotch dish 
called Horceu Porcu. 


Stuffed and Stewed Beef.— 
Required: meat, stufling, and vege 
tables, &ce., as below. Cost, about 
3s. 3d., exclusive of adjuncts. ‘lake 
the bone from a piece of beef of four 
pounds weight, the upper part of the 
shin, then fill it with veal stuffing, or use 
any other kind preferred. Put the meat 
on a soup plat», and set it in a large 
saucepan on the top ofa weight, or apy- 
thing that will raise itafew inchesabove 
the bottom of the saucepan, ‘Then pour 
in hot water, just to create steam. On 
the top of the meat put some slices of 
Spanish onion, and a few ounces of 
bacon cut in strips; Just moisten with 
a tablespoonful of vinegar, and a little 
bone stock, Cover, and cook until the 
meat is done, about four hours, then 
serve with any nice gravy or sauce, 
and the liquid from the plate addel 
to it. Tho water must be renewed as 
required, and must be kept out of 
the plate; a round shallow baking tin 
answers equally well. 

This is a most excellent dish, tender, 
and of good flavour; a dish of rice or 
vegetables should be served with it. 

Instead of a weight, a meat stand 
can be used, or «a stand such as is used 
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for irons, and an oval tin will serve 
instead of a round plate or tin. In 
short, tho materials cmployed are 
capable of variation; the thing to 
grasp is the principle. The water 
should boil steadily the whole time, 
and if of sufficient depth, dumplings 
may be boiled, and served with the meat. 
Marrow dumplings are very good. 


Sweetbreads.— Much depends 
upon the condition of the animal, 
whether these are, or are not, worth 
the cooking ; sometimes they are good 
if carefully cooked, but, at the best, are 
naturally of a stronger and coarser 
nature than those of other animals. 
They must be trimmed, and boiled in 
a little stock, seasoned with herbs, 
vegetables, and spice; then they may 
be fried or broiled. The juice of a 
lemon may be served with them, or a 

iquant gravy or sauce, Or they can 

curried, or added to a dish of stewed 

ox check, or some similar preparation. 
They can also be served with liver. 

Tripe.—There are five kinds of 
tripe, viz., the blanket or double, the 
honeycomb, monk’s hood, reed, and 
another, eaten only in Scotland. The 
double and honeycomb are gencrally 
most highly esteemed, and sold at the 
highest price. ‘Tipe is nourishing 
and very easily digested. As sold at 
the tripe shops it is usually dressed, 
and only requires re-hcating, or rather 
re-cooking (in one of the variuus ways 
in which it may be served) as it is 
seldom boiled enough. If bought in 
the raw state, it must be soaked in 
salt and water for some hours, then 
steeped for a short time in hot water 
with a morsel of sodain, It is then 
ready for scraping, after which it is 
blanched, then builed. In our recipes, 
dressed tripe is referred to; t.¢. tripe 
cooked until almost done. 

Cost of tripe varies; it is gencrally 
from 6d. to 9d. per pound, according 
to kind. (See Inpex, for recipes other 
than the following.) 

Tripe and Onions.— Required: 
tripe, onions, reasoning, milk, &c., as 
below. Cost, about Is. 8d. inclusive. 
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Have ready a couple of pounds of 
tripe, with enough of the liquor to 
cover it; bring to tho boil, and adda 
pound or more of onions in quarters 
or halves, and cook until they are 
tender. If very large, parbvil the 
onions separately. Add towards the 
end of the cooking about half-a-pint 
of milk, mixed with an ounce and a 
half or more of flour; boil up, cook 
for ten minutes longer, scason to taste, 
and serve on « hot dish. The tripe 
should be in convenient pieces for 
serving, and the onions and gravy 
poured over it. For a plainer dish, 
thicken the tripe liquor, and omit the 
milk. Celery can be used instead of 
onions, 

Another way.— Boil the tripe in its 
liquor until done, and have ready a 
pint or more of onion sauce for cach 
pound. Drain the tripe, and pour the 
onion sauce all over it. Serve as hot 
as possible, 

Another way.—YPrepare onion sauce 
as above, but make it a trifle thinner, 
and simmer the tripe in it for about a 
quarter of an hour, after it has been 
previously boiled until tender. This 
dish is excellent; the tripe gains in 
flavour, and the sauce 18 improved by 
the tripe. Fried onions, mixed with 
thickened brown stock, may be used 
instead of ordinary onion sauce for a 
change. In this form, a little piquant 
store suuce or ketchup improves it. 


Tripe, Baked.— Required : tripe, 
vegetables, and stock as below. Cost, 
about 1s. 3d, 

Cut a pound of parboiled tripe into 
fingers, pack in a jar with minced 
celery and onions (the latter fricd a 
little) ; add herbs, and pot liquor to 
cover, and cook for an hour or more. 
Rice is a good thickening medium. 
Season nicely, and add a dash of 
vinegar and browning. A few strips 
of lean ham or bacon improve this 
dish. 


_Tripe, Fried.—(Cold tripe, cut 
into fingers and coated with batter, or 
beaten eggs and bread crumbs, then 
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fried crisp and brown in enough hot 
fat to cover, isa very good dish. Fried 
onions are #& common adjunct, but 
other vegetables may be used. A 
piquant gravy or sauce may be served, 
together with sweet pickles or chutney. 
This is less digestible than boiled 
tripe. 


Tripe in its own Liquor.— 
This is a simple and favourite mode of 
serving. The tripe is re-heated in the 
liquor, just as it comes from the shop; 
onions are boiled in the liquor, or apart, 
or baked, or fried, and served with it; 
potatoes are also @ common accompani- 
ment. The liquor is often made piquant 
by vinegar, mustard, and herbs of some 
sort, such as sage or parsley. Some per- 
sons prefer to dispense altogether with 
the original tripe liquor, and re-heat it 
in fresh stock, mixed with a small quan- 
tity of milk; a bay leaf and an onion, 
with a sprig of thyme and parsley, 
improve the flavour. 


Tripe in Savoury Batter.— 
This is very nice. (See Toav IN THE 
Hoxr.) Use about a pound of cooked 
tripe in fingers, toa quart of batter, 
made savoury with sult, pepper, and 
herbs. (See Pceppincs.) When baked, 
put a layer of fried onions on the top, 
und ve hot in squares, Cost, about 
ls. 6d. 


Tripe with Tomatoes and 
Spinach.—Kequired : two pounds 
of tripe, a tin of tomatoes, a Spanish 
onion, and some plainly dressed spinach, 
Jost, about 2s, 4d. 

The tripe should be boiled until 
done, and cut in picces ready for ser- 
ving. Put the contents of the tin of 
tomatoes through a colander into a 
saucepan; add salt and pepper after 
the pulp has boiled up; squeeze in the 
juice of half a lemon, and put in the 
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onion, first chopped very small, and 
scalded : boil for ten minutes. ‘Then 
thicken with an ounce of flour and 
butter, lay in the tripe, and in a quarter 
of an hour dish it, with the spinach in 
little heaps round the dish. 

For a superior dish, lay a poached 
egg on each bed of spinach, and put 
little rolls of fried bacon in between. 


Tripe with Vegetables.— 
Required: tripe, vegetables, apples, 
seasoning, &c. Cost, about 1s. 6d., 
for a pound of tripe, &c. An American 
breakfast dish. ‘The tripe must be 
boiled the day before it is wanted, 
and pressed between two dishes. 
When required, cut it in strips or 
squares, season with salt and pepper, 
and then dip in beaten egg, in which 
a little French mustard has been mixed. 
Coat with cracker crumbs, and fry in 
hot fat until brown. Have the vege- 
tubles ready, round a hot dish. They 
should consist of sliced, grilled toma- 
toes, see GRILLED ToMATogs, AMERI- 
can; and carrots and turnips, par- 
boiled and fried; see recipes. These 
miay be in slices or any fancy shapes. 
Here and there, amongst the vege- 
tables, put a little heap of apple purée, 
prepared as follows :—Bake two large 
apples in their skins—supposing a 
pound of tripe—scoop out the pulp, 
and mix ina little white sugar, a pinch 
of allspice, and ground ginger, and a 
dust of cayenne. Or, instead of the 
above way, spread the slices of tomato 
with this mixture. Nerve very hot, 
and send chutney to table with it. We 
need scarcely say that this dish is as 
palatable at any other meal as at 
breakfast; and would add that fried 
onions, in place of the carrots and 
turnips, furnish a pleasant variety, 
which will commend itself to those 
who indulge in our well known dish 
of tripe with onion sauce. 
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VEAL is considered best when the animal is from two to three or four 
months old. The flesh of the bull calf is most suitable for joints, being 
firmer in grain, and fuller in flavour, but the cow calf is whiter, and there- 
fore preferred for many dishes; tho fillet, too, is esteemed on account of 
on eae which is largely used for foreemeat, particularly by French 
cooks. 

In choosing veal, look out for a nice coloured flesh, free from bruises, 
and the fat of a pinkish white; a small kidney, well surrounded by fat, 
proves good condition. The suet in the region of the kidney should be 
sweet to the smell, and firm to the touch, with no spots or blemishes: the 
same remarks apply to the sweetbread. Veal has a tendency to turn very 
quickly, and is most unwholesome if the least tainted; it should not be 
kept more than a day or two in hot weather, though, if eaten quite fresh, 
it is apt to be tough. To assist it in keeping, the pipe should be taken 
from the loin, the skirt taken from the breast, and the inside wiped and 
floured. It is a good plan to put it in boiling water for a few minutes, 
then in cold, until it is cool; dry it, and hang it in the coolest part of the 
house until wanted. 

No meat is more generally useful for gravies, soups, and made dishes ; 
and none is more insipid in itself, and consequently more dependent upon 
judicious seasoning. 

With regard to the digestibility of veal, the opinion amongst medical 
and other authorities seems to be almost universal, that the suffering 

sometimes caused by it is due, fur the most part, 
to its highly gelatinous nature, as this renders 
mastication difficult: and there seems good reason 
fur the belief, when one remembers that many 
people can eat braised or stewed veal without 
discomfort, who suffer from a meal of roast veal, 
particularly if eaten cold. At any rate, there seems 
no reason to think that there is anything im the 
composition of the flesh itself which should give 
rise to suffering, where it can be perfectly mas- 
ticated. Here, as elsewhere, each must be a law 

unto himself. (See also INVALID COOKERY.) 
The annexed diagrain shows the usual method 

of cutting up a calf :— 

1. The Loin. 2. The Chump, consisting of the 
rump and hock bone. 3. The Fillet. 4. The 
a Hind-knuckle. 5. The Fore-knuckle. 6, The 
a Neck. 7. The Breast. 8. The Shoulder. To these 
must be added the head and feet, and the pluck, 
which consists of the heart, liver, lights, amilt, 
skirt, nut, and the swectbreads: of the latter there 
Fig. 76.—Catr, Juiyr- are two, one from the throat, and the other called the 
ING OF, heart sweetbread, the larger aud dcarer, if sould alune. 
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We would again urge the importance of long, slow cooking. A joint 
of veal, with the slightest appearance of rawness, will prove unwhole- 
some; it should be of an uniform whiteness right through to the bone; 
and, in order that the colour may be preserved, veal should never be laid 
upon a dish before cooking for any length of time; the very pressure 


causes, not only discolouration, but taint. 


This inay be said to an extent 


of all meat, but especially emphasised in the case of veal. 


See also Stocks, Soups, Sauces, Entrées, &e. CoLp MeEat 
CooKERyY, Pastry, Pies and Puppinas, and INVALID CoOKERY. 


Calf’s Brains.— See page 237. 
Calf’s Brains, Cakes of.—‘Sce 


Suxer’s Brains, and make the cakes 
us there given, using the herbs that 
are generally employed for veal force- 
meat. (See also Brain FRITTERS.) 


Calf’s Chitterlings (Fraiso or 
Crow).—These are the different names 
given to the fat round the stomach of 
the calf, which forms in some parts a 
favourite dish. First wash and cleanse 
them very thoroughly ; leave them for 
twelve hours in salt and water, then 
put in boiling water for twenty 
minutes, dip in cold water, and diain 
them. Cut them up in small picces, 
and put in a boiling pot, with a few 
slices of bacon, a small onion, a clove 
or two, a little salt, some peppercorns, 
and a bay leaf. Add some weak stock, 
and boil until done, then reduce the 
gravy, thicken and flavour with vine- 
gar or lomon juice—or make parsley 
sauce, or any other kind preferred— 
and serve very hot. Cost uncertain, 
often very cheap. 

Another way. When nearly done, 
take up the chitterlings, and coat with 
thick, plain batter; fry crisp, and 
serve with fricd parsley. Somotimes 
they ure taken up when half boiled, 
then brushed with bacon fat or drip- 
ping, and baked brown. Brown gravy 
should be served with them, or a brown 
sauce. 


Calf’s Ears.—Tuke as many 
ears us may be wanted; they should 
be cut rather deeply, then scalded to 
remove the hair, and most thoroughly 


| cleansed. Fora plain dish, they may 


be boiled until tender in water or 
stock, or in equal parts of milk and 
water ; or, when half done, they can 
bo taken up, and stuffed with any 
forcemeat suitable for veal, and tied up 
with thread. Then put them in a 
stewpan with some of the lquor 
in which they were parboiled, and 
finish the cvoking, flavuuring and 
thickening in the usual way. Or they 
can be put back in the pot, and finished 
off, then drained, and served with a 
nice sauce, or purée of vegetables and 
gravy, and the liquor reserved for 
soup. 

When elaborately dressed they are 
served as an entrée. 


Calf’s Feet. — Culf's fect are 
generally prepared for bviling by the 
butcher; but if this is not done, they 
should be put into water just upon the 
point of boiling, and kept in it for two 
or three minutes, when the hair must 
be scraped off, the hovofs knocked off 
on the edgo of the sink, the claws 
split, and the fat that is between them 
taken away. They must then bo 
washed with scrupulous care and 
nicety, first in salt and water; they 
should then be left under running 
water fora time. When required very 
white, they should be bleached, by 
putting them in cold water with a 
pinch of salt, and bringing them to 
the boil, then rinsing them in cold 
water. This is also called blanching. 
Remember in cooking by boiling, &c., 
to put them on in hot or boiling stock 
or water, if the nutriment is to be 
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retained ; when for jelly, thoy must go 
on in cold watcr. They cannot be 
boiled too slowly, and the time should 
be from three to four hours when the 
meat is to be served, and much longer 
when the extraction of all the gelatine 
is the chief object. Cost, from 4d. to 
5d, each gencrally. 


Calf’s Feet with Sauce. (See 
the Recipes for Catr’s Freer Sovr.)— 
Serve the fect, or part of them, and 
make a sauce by thickening a portion 
of the soup, and adding any nice store 
sauce, or some pickles ; or serve either 
of the brown piquant sauces given in 
Hor Savcrs. If white sauce is pre- 
ferred, fennel, parsley, caper, lemon, 
celery, or onion, may be used. It should 
be poured over the fect, and be thick 
enough to coat them. If the bones 
are all removed the feet are more con- 
veniently served. Remember to give 
the bones a further cooking for 
“second stock.” 


Calf’s Head.—For the prepara- 
tion of this, see the recipe for Mock 
TurtLt—E Sovr. If the head is 
wanted for dinner, put it, after 
washing, in a saucepan, with well 
cleansed vegetables in slices (as tur- 
nips, carrots, onions, and celery), a 
bunch of herbs, and rome white pep- 
percorns, and enough boiling water to 
cover it. Boil up, adding a pinch of 
salt, and carefully remove any scum. 
Then cook steadily, skimming as re- 
quired until done. A very large head 
may take four hours or more; a very 
small one may be donc in less than 
three hours, The part called the 
horn, as shown in the engraving, and 
marked c to p, takes a long time; 
when that is tender, the head is ready 
to take up. It should not be allowed 
to fall from the bones, but should 
leave them readily when carved. The 
meat is improved in colour by blanch- 
ing, i.e. putting it in cold water, and 
bringing it to the boil, then rinsing it, 
and covering with the boiling water. 
The tongue should be skinned, and 
dished with the brains round it, and 
the head may be covered with plain 


melted butter, parsley sauce, or other 
suitable kind. Or the brains can be 
beaten up, and added to a pint of 
parsley or egg-sauce, some of which 
should be put round the tongue, and 
the rest over the head. To prepare the 
brains see CALY’s Brains in Made Dishes. 
‘The bones should be put back in the 
pot, and cooked for a few hours longer 
for soup. 

The meat will look nicer if the head 
be tied in a clean cloth; great care 
being taken that no soap is left im it. 
For purposes of this kind special 
cloths should be kept, and separately 
washed, or the mext will acquire a 
most objectionable flavour. We would 
remind the reader that a head with 
a skin on will be most nutritious, but 
will take longer to boil, During the 
boiling, nearly a tablespoonful of salt 
may be added, a little put in from 
time to time will assist the scum to 
rise. For a perfectly plain dish, no 
vegetables need be put in, but they 
are a great improvement to the flavour 
of the meat. 

Cost, about 3s. or 48. when in full 
season. Sometimes, from 6s. to 8s, 


may be given. 
To carve the head, commence with 
long slices, shown by the dotted 





Fic, 77,—CaLr’s Heap, TO Carve, 


lines a to n. With each of these, 
serve a cut of whut is called the 
throat swectbread; this lies at tho 
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fleshy part of the neck end. Cut also 
some slices from c to vp; they are very 
gclatinous and delicate ; a small portion 
should be served to each person. ‘The 
tongue and brains are, as a rule, put 
upon a separate dish; thin slices of 
the tongue should be given to cach, 
together with a spoonful of the brains. 
The flesh roand the eye is considered 
the tit-bit by some people, and deep 
in the sockets are other choice bits. 
To remove these, make a circular 
cut in the part marked £. First 
put the knife in slanting at r, insert- 
ing the point at the dotted line, and 
driving it into the centre undcr the 
eye; then turn the hand round, keep- 
ing the circle of the dotted line with 
the blade of the knife, the point still 
in the centre. The eye will come out 
entire, cone-shaped at the under part, 
when the circle is completed by the 
knife. The lower jaw must next be 
removed, beginning at G; and to do 
this properly the dish must be turned. 
The palate is also considered a dainty, 
and a little of it should always be 
offered to cach guest. 

Some people find it easier to carve a 
ealf’s head if divided, and cach half 
Jaid flat on a dish. 


Calf’s Head Brawn.— Make 
this as directed for Brawn under 
Pork. One or two calf’s fect will be 
an improvement. In preparing the 
head for pickle, remove the brains and 
the soft bones from the nose. 

A brawn composed of equal parts of 
eauf’s head and pig’s head, with a 
tongue of each sort, is a pleasant dish, 
and less rich than pork brawn. Cost, 
about 8d. to 10d. per pound. 


Calf’s Head, Hashed.—le- 
quired: Calf’s head, beef, ham, &c., 
as below. Cost, variable. This is 
very cconomical. If half, or nearly, 
of a cold calf‘s head be handy, put all 
the bones, broken up, into the liquor, 
and add a fried onion, a couple of 
ounces of lean ham, and a scrap of 
fresh beef, or milt, a clove or two, and 
somo peppercorns, Boil down to a 
quart, then strain, and thicken the 
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gravy with browned flour; flavour 
with lemon juice, salt, and pepper, 
then put in the meat in nice picces, 
and let it heat through. Pour on a 
hot dish, and put cooked vegetables 
round, 

This will be more savoury if the ham 
and beef be fried with the onion. 
Some cooked carrots, if at hand, can 
be cut in dice, and heated in the gravy, 
and served with the meal. Stuffed 
tomatocs may be served with this, and 
little sausages or forcemeat balls are 
equally suitable. 

A brown caper sauce Is also an ex- 
cellent medium for the re-heating of 
eulf’s head or feet. 

Calf’s Heart.—Prepare and cook 
by any of the recipes given for sheep's 
or lamb's hearts, allowing longer time ; 
about an hour and a half will be re- 
quired. Cost, from 10d. upwards. 

Or follow the directions for ox 
heart, reducing the time in proportion 
to the size. If slowly cooked they are 
tender. 

Calf’s Heart with Tongue. 
-~Required: Heart, tongue, vere- 
tables, &e., as below. This is a very 
savoury dish. Have the heart meely 
baked or roasted, and boil a tongue 
which has been pickled for three or 
four days, in the pickle given for 
tongues, beef, &c. 

The tongue should be skinned and 
dredged with browned crumbs, then cut 
throuzh the centre lengthwise, and put 
on a dish with the heart between the 
halves, At each end of the heart put 
little heaps of cooked celery, or small, 
stewed onions, and serve a piquant 
sauce or gravy separately, A few 
croutons improve the dish. Cost of 
heart, about 10d. 


Calf’s Heart with Veal.—Pre- 
pare a nice veal hash or mince (see 
InpeEx), and pour it overathick slice of 
toasted or fried bread. Stuff and roast 
the heart; cut it in slices; lay these 
over the mince, and coat them with 
more mince. Sprinkle chopped parsley 
on tho top, and put fried tomatoes or 
mushrooms about the dish. Serve 
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hot, and as quickly as possible, as 
heart soon cools. If convenient, a 
kidney can be minced and added to the 
veal. Cost, from 2s. 3d, to 2s. 9d. 


Calf’s Liver a 1’Ameri- 
caine.—Required: liver, pork, sauce, 
and seasoning. After washing and 
drying a pound of liver, cut slits in it 
half an inch apart, and put in each a 
strip of fat pork, which may be fresh or 
salted ; it should be laid in lengthwise, 
and if first seasoned with sweet herbs 
and grated lemon pcel is much nicer. 
Then flour the surface, popper it well, 
and bake until tender; a little stock 
should be put in the pan, and used for 
basting. ‘he surface should also be 
brushed a time or two with oil or 
butter. 

When done, add some piquant sauce 
to that in the pan, boil up, and scason, 
and pour round the liver. Curve 
across the slices of pork. 

A pig’s liver may be cooked similarly, 
and if preferred, apple sauce may 
be served with it instead of piquant 
sauce. A curry sauce is also suitable, 
in which case boiled rice should be 
sent to table. Cost of liver, about 9d. 
per pound. 


Calf’s Liver, Baked.—Wash 
and dry the liver, flour and pepper it 
slightly, then lay on a few slices of 
fat bacon ; cook it in a moderate oven, 
basting sometimes with the bacon fat. 
When nearly done, take the bacon off, 
and sprinkle raspings or fresh bread- 
crumbs over ; brown the surface nicely, 
and serve with plain gravy made in 
the tin, ora sauce as given in above 
recipe, 

Time, about an hour and a half, for 
a whole hver. A piece of paper, 
coated with bacon fat, or dripping, 
may be used in place of bacon. 


Calf’s Liver and Bacon 
with French Beans.— Required : 

fa pound of calf’s liver, four 
ounces of bacon, a large onion, scason- 
ing, vegetables, eggs, and sauce as 
below. Cost, about 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d., 
exclusive of sauce. 


Cut the liver in dico; fry the bacon ; 
then take it up, cut it in dice, and sct 
aside. Fry the onions, sliced or minced, 
in the bacon fat to a good brown; put 
them to the bacon, then fry the liver 
for seven or cight minutes ; it should 
be sprinkled with pepper and powdcred 
herbs. Put the onions in a saucepan 
with half a pint of piqugnt sauce (sce 
Hor Savces) cook them until soft; add 
the bacon and liver to heat, but do not 
boil again. ‘Turn the whole into the 
centre of a dish, and put little heaps 
of French beans with poached eggs 
between, all round it. Sprinkle the 
yolks of the eggs with coralline pepper 
or chopped chillies. 

Another way.—Boil the eggs hard, 
slice them, and coat them with fried 
bread-crumbs ; dish them in a ring 
outside the beans, which should then 
form a wall; pour a little of the sauce 
round them, and serve very hot. 


Calf’s Liver and Bacon 
with Okra, — No eggs are needed 
for this. Prepare the liver as above ; 
put it in the centre of the dish, and 
place round it the okra, which should 
be heated, and freed from some of its 
liquor. This can be used up in soups, 
&c., sce recipes. Or instead of using 
piquant sauce for the liver, make okra 
sauce from the liquor. (See Hor Sauces.) 

Cust of liver, about 9d. per pound. 


Veal, Baked in a Caul.— 
Required: a caul, bacon, veal, force- 
meat, and scasuning. Cost, variable, 
about 2s. 6d. for a moderate-sized dish. 

Line a dish with a veal caul, leaving 
as much hanging over the sides as will 
cover the meat entirely. Fill up with 
small pieces of lean veal, slices of bacon, 
and forcemeat balls; the meat should 
be seasoned with pepper, cayenne, and 
ground mace or nutmeg, lemon rind 
and parsley, chopped, and a suspicion 
of ginger. Let bacon form the top 
and bottom layers. Minced mush- 
rooms can be put in if liked. Fasten 
the caul over the top, and tie a few 
folds of greased paper over, then bake 
ina moderate oven. ‘Time, according 
to quantity of meat, and depth of dish ; 
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one containing a pound of veal will 
require an hour aud a half. 

This is much liked generally. It is 
often preferred plain, but gravy can be 
served with it if liked; or brown 
sauce; with a flavouring of lemon 
juice or mushroom catsup is very 
ood. 


Breast of Veal.—This rightly 
consists of two parts, the best end, and 
the brisket end; it may be bought 
whole, or in parts; the brisket end 
being a little cheaper. In carving it, 
much depends upon the method of 
jointing adopted by the butcher. If 
the ribs have been broken across, long 
slices may be cut as shown in the 





Figo, 78.—BREAST OF VEAL, TO CARVE. 


diagram from 4 to B; or the rib can 
be cut right through from c to p, then 
divided at the broken bone a x. If the 


rib bones have not been broken, the | 


ribs have to be served whole; the 
pieces are then somewhat awkward- 
looking on the plate. The gristly 
portion may be cut as shown in u H, 
and in a well-cooked breast this is very 
inviting and tender. Cost, about 8d. 
per pound. 


Breast of Veal, Boiled.—lIf 


the sweetbread is to be boiled with the 
veal, let it soak in water for a couple 
of hours, then skewer it to the veal. 
Put this into a saucepan, with boiling 
water to cover it, let it boil once more, 
and curcfully remove the scum as it 
rises. Add «a handful of parsley, a tea- 
spoonful of peppercorns, a blade of 
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mace, and a slice or two of the white 
part of cclery. Serve on a hot dish, 
and pour a little good onion sauce or 
parsley sauce over it. Send boiled 
bacon to table ona separate dish. The 
swectbread may, of course, be dressed 
separately. ‘Time to simmer the veal, 
about one hour and a half. 

The scrag end of the neck may be 
boiled, and served as above, or with 
any other suitable sauce. Cost, about 
8d. per pound, without swectbread. 


Broiled.—The breast or neck may 
be used for this. It should be cooked 
in the oven, or before the fire until 
three parts done, then scored in even 
lines, and seasoned with salt, pepperand 
herbs, with a pinch of cayenne, and 
broiled at a clear fire until done. Or 
it can be grilled after the preliminary 
cooking. Just before serving, the 
juice of a lemon should be squeczed 
over it. Hot pickles, or sweet pickles, 
can be handed with it: or a little 
brown gravy in which pickles have been 
heated may be served. (See also recipes 
for piquant sauces of various kinds. ) 

Prepared as above, and served with 
grilled mushrooms, and bacon or ham, 
the dish will be acceptable at any 
meal. Cost, as above given. 


Cake of Veal.—See Corn Meat 
Cookery for the method. For superior 
dishes use raw veal, increasing the 
time for cooking, and use a good stock 
that will be a firm jelly when cold. 
Bake it in a tin half full of boiling 
water, as, should the gravy dry up, 
the cake will be quite spoiled. The 
water must be replenished as required, 
and the dish containing the meat, &c., 
be tightly covered, either with a flour- 
and-water paste, or an old tin or plate 
tied on with greased paper. 


Chops.—These are taken from the 
loin. If the under part is removed 
and divided, the pieces become fillets, 
although the term cutlets is frequently 
applied to them. Chops may be 
dressed in any of the ways given for 
Cost, about 10d. to 1s. per 
pound, 
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Cold Veal, To Re-dress.— 
Cold veal can be served in various 
ways, for which recipes are given in a 
later chapter. It may be minced, 
hashed, moulded, curricd, or converted 
into rissoles, croquettes and the like 
with a certainty of success if tho 
seasoning be judiciously added; for 
while no meat is more insipid when 
insufficiently seasoned, it should retain 
its delicacy of flavour; that is, it must 
not be overpowered by condiments. 
Amongst the most suitable adjuncts to 
dishes of veal, may be noted lemons, 
mushrooms, tomatoes, bacon, ham, and 
eggs and cream. The spices employed 
are mace, nutmeg, cayenne; every 
herb, in moderation, may be brought 
into play, while vegetables, daintily 
dressed, are, to some dishes a real 
necessity. Cheese is also used in veal 
réchaufftés, and all sorts of Italian 
paste will be found uscful, cither as 
a part of the dish, or as a garnish. 


Collops, Veal. — Required: a 
pound of veal from the fillct, a season- 
ing of pepper, mace, grated lemon peel 
and powdered herbs, stock, &¢., as 
below. Cost, about 1s, 3d. 

The meat should be in pieces, half 
an inch, or rather more, thick; one 
inch wide, and two inches long; 
season it, and brown in hot dripping, 
then add weak stock to cover, skim, 
und simmer foran hour to an hour and 
a half. Add salt to taste, a squeeze 
of lemon juice, and white roux to 
thicken. Boil up and serve, and gar- 
nish with sliced lemons. If liked, 
put some rolls of bacon, and croatons 
in finger shapes round the dish. 

Another way.— Cut the meat in 
squares of an inch; when done, add 
half its weight of bacon, cut in the 
Sune way, and fried separately ; keep 
it hot, and fry some thin slices of 
tomatoes in the bacon fat. Take them 
up, and sprinkle them with chopped 
parsley, then put them round a dish 
with the meat in the middle. The 
gravy should be made quite thick for 
this; just enough in quantity to coat 
the meat. 


Cutlets.—These may be from the 
best end of the neck, or from the 
fillet. If from the neck, the skin, 
gristle, and chine- bone should be 
removed, and the upper part of the 
rib-bones shortened. After trimming, 
the meat should be beaten out with 
a cutlct bat or knife. If the slices 
from the fillet are cut vinto rounds, 
they become escalopes ; if larded they 
are grenadins. (See various recipes 
under Entrées anp Mave Disues.) 
Cost, from 9d. to 1s. per pound. 

Broiled, Plain. — Divide the best 
end of a ncck of veal into neat cutlets, 
allowing one bone to cach. Prepare 
them as directed :—Sprinkle pepper 
on both sides, brush them over slightly 
with oil, and broil before a clear slow 
fire, till they are nicely browned on 
both sides. Serveona hot dish, witha 
few slices of ham or bacon on a sepa- 
rate dish. Good brown gravy, or 
tomato or any piquant sauce, may be 
sent to table with veal cutlets. Time, 
fifteen to eighteen minutes, according 
to thickness. To grill, cook over the 
fire on a gridiron. 

Crumbed and Broiled, — Jivide the 
best end of a neck of veal into 
cutlets. Prepare and reason them. 
Brush them over first with clarified 
butter or oil, then with beaten ogg ; 
dip them in bread-crumbs, once more 
into vil, and then into the bread-crumbs 
again, Broil before a clear fire of a 
moderate heat, and turn them that they 
may be equally couked on both sides, 
When they are brightly browned take 
them up, arrange them on a dish alter- 
nately with rashers of ham or bacon, 
and send good gravy, or tomato, or any 
piquant sauce to table with them. 

Fricd,—Cut a slice of lean veal, 
about the third of an inch thick, from 
the fillet. Divide this into neat cutlets 
convenicnt for serving. Prepare some 
fincly grated bread-crumbs, scason with 
pepper, salt, and pounded mace, and 
add a tablespoonful of parsley, which 
has been scalded and finely minced. 
Dip the cutlets into hot butter or drip- 
ping, coat them with the crumbs, and 
fry them in a frying-pan, with a little 
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hot fat, for about a quarter of an hour. 
Serve as in the preceding recipe. 
Thyme or mixed herbs can be added 
to the bread-crumbs, 


Fillet, Boiled.—Required : veal, 
forcemeat, sauce, &c., as below. Cost, 
from 9d. to 1s. per pound. Take a 
small and white fillet of veal for this 
purpose. Remove the bone, fill its space 
with good veal forcemeat, tie buttered 
muslin over, and bind the veal securely 
with tape. Put it ina stew-pan, and 
pour over it as much weak stock, milk 
and watcr, or water only, as will barely 
cover it. Let it simmer very gently 
indeed until it is done enough. Care- 
fully remove the scum as it rises. 
When done enough, take it up, put it 
on a hot dish, garnish with Iemon, and 
send oyster, celery, béchamel, or white 
sauce to table with it; or a sauce 
made by thickening a little of the stock 
in which it was boiled with white roux, 
seasoning with salt, pepper, and mace, 
and flavouring with lemon juice. A 
boiled tongue should accompany this 
dish, which if served alone is in danger 
of being considered insipid. ‘Time to 
simmer a fillet of veal weighing six 
pounds, three hours. 

The veal can bo rubbed with lemon 
juice, and tied in a thin cloth. It 
must be kept covered with the liquid, 
which should be boiling when added. 
The white part of a small onion, and a 
few inner stalks of celery, together 
with a button mushroom or two, will 
add to the flavour of the veal. 
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Fillet, Carving of.—A sharp 
knife is required; it should be thin, 
and drawn lightly across the meat, 
without too much pressure. It should 
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follow the line a, 8, c, D, and when 
once the meat has become flat at the 
top, it can be kept even by exercising a 
little care. A portion of stufling 
should be given with cach help, and as 
some usually falls into the dish at 
starting this should be kept in reserve 
for the time when therc is less; that is, 
when the lower part of the joint is 
reached. The outside brown slice is 
by many considered the best, and the 
honoured guest should be asked if he 
prefers it. Fillet of veal has a ten- 
dency to crumble, therefore an ordinary 
knife, especially if blunt, will not 
answer in carving it. 


Fillet, Roasted.— Have the 
fillet cut to the size required. Re- 
move the bone, and fill the cavity with 
good veal forcemeat. Cut the flap 
slightly, and lay forcemeat under it. 
Draw the flap round, skewer the veal, 
bind it firmly into a round shape, 
skewer the skin which has been sent 
with the veal over the forcemeat and 
the fat, flour the fillet, and put it down 
near to the fire, then draw it gradually 
away until done enough, and baste 
frequently. Let the outside be well 
browned, though it must not be burnt. 
Remove the skin, skewers, and tape, 
and put the veal on a hot dish. Pour 
melted butter, coloured with browning 
or sume good veal gravy, round it, and 
garnish with sliced lemon, A pig's 
check, a boiled tongue, or small pieces 
of bacon or ham should be served with 
roast veal. Tt isalways well to prepare 
plenty of stuffing, so that it may be 
used to flavour a mince if the remains 
of the veal are served in that form. 
As it 13 a little difficult to keep the 
stuffing in the veal when it is roasted 
before the fire, many cooks prefer 
to bake if in a moderate oven. When 
this plan is adopted the veal must 
be basted frequently. The veal should 
be roasted slowly or the outside will be 
burnt before the meat is done through, 
and underdone veal is most unwhole- 
sume, 

Time, according to the thickness of 
the meat and the weather. If cold, it 
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will take nearly half an hour per 
For superior dishes, good 
brown sauce should be served with 
It can be flavoured with lemon 
juice, mushroom liquor, or ketchup, or 


pound. 
this. 


some store sauce. The addition of a 
little chutney is by many considered 
an improvement. (See also GRAVY FOR 
VeaL.) <A greased paper or picce of 
muslin may replace the skin, and strips 
of calico can be used instead of tape. 


Fillet, Steamed.—Remove the 
bone from a fillet of veal, and with- 
out stuffing it, bind it well with 
tape, that there may be no hollow in 
the centre. Put it in a shallow tin, 
and cook it in a potato steamer, or 
other steaming apparatus, until done. 
A gill of veal stock, mixed with the 
juice of a lemon, should be poured 
round it, and a sheet of buttered paper 
be laid over it. Cook for at least 
twenty-five minutes per pound; if 
thick allow longer. Dish it, and pour 
over a quart or so of sauce; egg, pars- 
ley, tomato, mushroom, oyster, lemon, 
béchamel, velouté, supréme, and many 
others given under Hot Sarces, are 
suitable. This is excellent and 
digestible, but unless the sauce is 
good, it will be rather tasteless. A 
nice vegetable purée, or some braiscd 
carrots and turnips should accom- 
pany it. 

Another way.—After steaming the 
meat until nearly done, finish it by 
glazing all over, and browning before 
the fire; then serve a brown piquant, 
or brown mushroom or caper sauce 
with it. Other joints of veal can be 
cooked in the same way, and various 
forms of garnish can be employed. 
Cost, according to sauce and garnish. 


Goose, Veal.—This is a savoury 
dish, and a favourite with many. It 
may be made from a breast of veal, or 
a portion of it, the bones and tendons 
being first removed ; or from the neck, 
by taking the best end, and cutting off 
the skin with an inch and a half of 
flesh adhering to it. Lay the meat on 
a tuble, and flatten it, then spread it 
with sage and onion stuffing; roll and 
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bind with broad tape, then bake or 
roast the meat. Send apple sauce to 
table, also brown gravy. (See Gravy 
For VEAL, and Gravy FOR Goosr.) 
Another way.—Stuff the meat with a 
mixture of sage and onion stuffing and 
chopped apples; or with apples only. 
(See Gooss Sturrep with APrrLes.) 
Cost, about 9d. per pound. 


Hot Pot.——Required: meat, vege- 
tables, seasoning, &c. Cost, about 
Is. 6d. This is plain, but very 
wholesome and tasty. First grease a 
strong baking dish, then boil, until 
half done, two pounds of potatoes, and 
slice them thickly ; parboil also one 
pound of onions, and slice them 
thinly. Wash a pound and a half of 
the scrag end of a neck of veal; 
dry it, and cut it in pieces; and cut 
four ounces of fat bacon into dice. 
Mix a teaspoonful of salt, the same 
of chopped parsley, half as much 
pepper, and a good pinch of pow- 
dered thyme on a plate, and sprinkle 
the meat well with the mixture. 
Line the dish with the potatoes, then 
fill up with the meat and onions; 
put the remainder of the potatoes on 
the top, and pour in half a pint of 
stock, No. 1 or 2, or meat liquor. 
Cover with an old plate, and bake 
gently for an hour and a half; then 
take the plate off, and add a few bits 
of dripping ; return it to the oven to 
brown, and serve hot. Mutton can be 
uscd in the same way, and liver or 
kidney put in withthe meat. Various 
herbs and vegetables can be used in 
place of onions and parsley, and boiled 
rice or macaroni may be put in alter- 
nately with the mcat ; then more stock 
must be added, or it will be dry. 
Pickled pork can take the place of 
bacon; whichever is used should be 
distributed amongst the meat. 


Kernels.— These are found in the 
legs and shoulders: the latter are 
esteemed more highly, and considered 
very delicate cating. French cooks 
dress them in various ways; they may 
be cooked in the same way as veal 
tendon, and should be served in q 
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circle, with a good purée of vegetables 
in the centre of the dish, and a nice 
sauce. If liked, bacon can accompany 
them, or the kidney or swectbread 
may be served on the same dish. They 
should, in any case, be slowly cooked. 


Knuuckle.—This is often boiled, 
and is delicate, though rather insipid, 
unless flavour is imparted by the 
addition of vegetables. The usual 
time for cooking is not long enough 
for this, owing to its gelatinous na- 
ture. When doiled, long, slow cooking, 
and careful skimming are important. 
A stewed knuckle 1s excellent. <A 
roasted knuckle is not to be recom- 
mended, unless the fleshy portion only 
is cooked, the knuckle-bone being used 
for stock, for which it is very useful, 
and should be used while quite fresh. 
The illustration shows the method of 
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carving, Which 1s very simple, slices 
being cut from a ton. The thick part 
is the best; the fat is very delicious ; 
but by some the tendons about the 
knuckle are preferred. 


Knuckle, Stewed.—Kequired: 
about three and a half pounds of meat, 
uw quart of gravy made as below, sea- 
soning, mushrooms, and sauce. 

Cut off the shank-bone, and make 
the gravy; see Srocxk No. 9; then 
bring it to the boil; add a bit of mace, 
a few white peppercorns, a strip of 
lemon peel, and a sprig of parsley ; 
put the meat in, and cook for an hour, 
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then add half a pound or more of 
button mushrooms, broken up, and go 
on simmering until the veal is done. 
(See VEAL wiTH Rice.) Shortly before 
serving stir in some white roux, or put 
in half a pint of thick, white sauce, 
made with milk; or instead of mush- 
rooms, add to the stew half a pint of 
white mushroom purée. A piece of 
boiled bacon can be sent to table with 
this, or some grilled or fried bacon, 
with little forcemeat balls or cakes 
may be substituted. <A dish of vermi- 
celli or macaroni, with white sauce, 
may also be served with it. 

Cost of knuckle, about 7d. or 8d. 
per pound, but it is variable; some 
butchers sell it for less than 7d. 
Much depends upon the quantity re- 
quired. 


Loin, Stuffed and Roasted. 
—After taking the bones from the 
meat, lay it flat on the table, and 
spread it with veal stuffing; mince 
the kidney, and strew it over, then 
roll, and tie tightly with wide tape, or 
sew it up; cover it with greased 
paper, and cook it gently until done. 
Then take up the meat, and remove 
the paper; let the meat brown, and 
serve 1t on a hot dish, with brown 
sauce flavoured with lemon juice 
poured round it. Garnish with little 
rolls of bacon, and small mushrooms 
or tomatoes, with sliced lemons; or 
use little foreemeat balls, and bunches 
of any green vegetables in) season. 
Cost, about 10d. per pound. 

Another way. — Instead of brown 
sauce, uso white sauce, the foundation 
made from asatock No. 9; or for a 
superior dish, substitute cither of the 
rich white sauces made with cream; 
sce recipes. White mushroom sauce is 
also excellent with this dish. 


Loin, Stuffed and Roasted 
(No. 2).—These directions apply to a 
joint cooked with the bones in. If 
the chump end, make an incision round 
the thick part of the joint, in the skin, 
and insert some veal stutfing. Wrap 
a greased paper round, and after a 
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quarter of an hour, draw the meat 
back to a good distance, and cook 
slowly, basting liberally, Finish off 
as directed above; or make some 
melted butter, and after pouring off 
the fat, add the melted buttcr to the 
gravy in the tin; stir up, and boil it; 
add a little colouring, and put part of 
it on the dish, and the rest in a hot 
turcen. (Secalso Gravy For VEAL.) If 
the kidney end, see that the kidney is 
covered with its fat, and covcr the 
lean of the meat with a greased paper. 
When done, finish as above, and serve 
bacon, ham, or tongue with it if con- 
venient. In order to give the mcata 
rich brown coating, flour it when the 
greased paper is removed. A coating 
of thin glaze is a great improvement, 
and cut lemons should be handed on 
a plate. 

Time, from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes per pound; longer if very thick. 
Cost, about 10d. per Jb. 


Loin, To Carve.—-This is gencr- 
ally served in chops, hke a loin of 
mutton, and must be carefully jointed, 
or the carver will have to turn the 
knife about, until the place is found 
for the division of the bones; this 
produces a raggy appearance. 

The kidney and kidney fat are 
great delicacies. and a portion should 
be put upon each plate. If the loin is 
large, one chop may make two small 
helps, by putting the under-cut with 
the end, and serving the bone and 
upper part together. The most econo- 
mical way of serving this is to bone it, 
then roll and carve it like a fillet, 
which see. 


Weck, Roasted.—Tuake the hest 
end of a neck of veal, saw off the 
chine bone, wrap in buttered paper, 
and hang it to the jack. If the 
joint is not wrapped in paper, it must 
be basted very liberally with drip- 
ping from the pan. Put it down 
before a clear fire, and at a sufficient 
distance to keep it from being scorched. 
A quarter of an hour before the joint 
is taken up, remove the paper, dredge 
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the meat with flour, and baste with a 
little butter. Finish as directed for 
other joints of veal, Rice Savce will 
afford a pleasant chango from thoso 
generally served. 

For other ways of cooking, see recipes 
for Breast, Loin, &c. Cost, 7d. to 9d. 
per pound, when plentiful, if bought 
whole. 


Pluck. — This consists of the 
heart, with the liverand lights, The 
heart should be cooked whole; it may 
be plain or stuffed, and can he baked, 
roasted or stewed. Hf baked or roasted, 
put a slice or two of bacon over it. 
Souk the liver and lights in) warm 
water; mince them, put them in a 
stewpan with chopped parsley, thyme, 
and a little ketchup or store sance, 
and cnough plain stock of any sort to 
cover. Simmer for nearly an hour, 
thicken the gravy, and season well. 
Put the mince on a hot dish, with the 
heart laid on it; round it place rolls 
of cooked ham or bacon, or poached 
eggs; and garnish with triangular 
sippets of toast, or with crottons. Fricd 
parsley can be used if convenient. 

With reference to this recipe, a 
word of explanation 15 necessary. It 
is given in deference to custom, but with 
due regard to the fact that hosts of 
people shun lights altogether as human 
food, and look upon them as cats’ meat. 
At the same time, numbers of people 
do eat them, and the recipe, if followed, 
will result in one of the tastiest: and 
most digestible dishes of the kind. 
Those who discard them, will find the 
dish, cooked as directed, but minus 
the lights, worth a trial. This is not 
the place to discuss the pros and cons 
of the question, but we may remark 
that while many medical authoritics 
are against the consumption of any 
internal parts of any animal (swect- 
bread excepted), others contend that 
every part may be eaten, if well 
cooked, and quite fresh, except by per- 
sons whose digestive powers arc very 
weak. We are not including tripe, 
but the internals above referred to, 
together with kidneys, milt, &. 
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Shoulder.—Owing, no doubt, to 
the fact that the meat on this joint is 
rather coarse, the shoulder of veal is 
not so highly valued as other portions, 
and is seldom served, excepting as a 
family dish. It is occasionally plainly 
boiled, but is more frequently stuffed 
and roasted or braised. The knuckle 
should always be cut off and used to 
enrich the stew or to make gravy. 
Probable cost, if bought whole, 84d. 
per pound; if cut, 9d. 


Shoulder, Boiled.—Cut off the 
knuckle, and take out the bones. Rub 
the under-part with a cut lemon, and 
sprinkle over it pepper, salt, and chopped 
thyme and parsley. Roll the meat, and 
skewer it neatly. Dut it into a stew- 
pan, cover with stock, water, or milk 
and water, and let it simmer gently till 
done enough. Carefully remove the 
scum as it rises, or the appearance of 
the dish will be spoilt. Send good 
onion sauce to table with it, and serve 
boiled bacon or pickled pork on a 
separate dish. This dish is by most 
peoplo considered insipid. Time, 
twenty-five minutes to the pound. (See 
also Mutton, Boxep and Ro.uep.) 


Shoulder, Boned. — Lay the 
jon upon the table, skin downwards. 

ith a sharp knife detach the flesh 
from the blade-bone, first on one side, 
then on the other, and be especi- 
ally careful not to pierce the outer 
skin. When the bone is quite free, 
loosen it from the socket, and draw it 
out. The bone of the knuckle is 
sometimes left in, but when it is 
necessary toremovo it the same rules 
need to be observed: the knife must 
be worked close to the bone, and the 
outer skin must not bo pierced. An 
excellent grill may be made of the 
blade-bone if a little of the meat is 
left on it. 


Shoulder, Stuffed and 
BRoasted.—Cut the knuckle from a 
shoulder of veal, draw out the bladc- 
bone, and fill the cavity thus made 
with good veal forcemeat. Tie a piece 
of oiled or greased paper over tho 
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joint, hang it tolerably near a clear 
fire, and at the end of twenty minutes 
draw it back and roast it gently until 
done enough. Baste every quurter of 
an hour. Twenty minutes before itis 
taken up remove the paper, dredge the 
joint with flour, and baste till it is 
nicely browned. Place it ona dish, 
pour good brown sauce round it, and 
serve with a cut lemon on a plate. 
Send ham or bacon to table with it. 
Time to roast a shoulder of veal, three 
hours to three hours and a half. The 
joint may be baked if well basted. 
Cost, about 9d. per pound. 


Shoulder, Stuffed and 
Stewed. —htemove the blade-bone 
from a shoulder of veal. Season the 
inside with salt, cayenne, and grated 
nutmeg, sprinkle over it minced 
savoury herbs, such as parsley and 
chives, together with a few mush- 
rooms, and spread over these thin 
slices of ham or bacon. Roll the veal, 
and bind it tightly with tape. Put it 
in a suucepan which will just hold it, 
over a clear fire with a slice of butter 
or a piece of dripping, and brown it; 
or if more convenient, roast or bake it 
for half an hour. Then drain it, and 
put it in a deep stewpan or baking 
dish, with warm stock (this should 
be made previously from the blade- 
bone). Add vegetables, herbs, and 
spices, and a piece of lemon peel, and 
cook gently, giving it altogether 
twenty-five or thirty minutes per 
pound. When done, thicken the gravy 
with brown roux, add salt to taste, 
and a squeeze of lemon juice, then 
strain it round the meat. If thick 
gravy is liked, pass the vegetables 
through a sieve with the gravy, re- 
heat, and serve on the same dish. 
Cost, as above. 

Spinach, peas, cauliflower, and 
various other vegetables are suitable 
accompaniments; or in cool weather, 
a purée of green haricots or lentils. 


Tendons,—The tendons of veal 
ure the gristly portions found at the 
extremity of the bones towards the 
thick end of a breast of veal. They 
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are frequently cut off (care being pints of cold water with a few pepper- 
taken not to spoil the appearance of corns, a clove or two, and a bunch of 
the joint), and served on a separate herbs; boil gently down to a quart, 
dish as an entrée, (See VeaL A La then strain, and add another pint of 
Marenco.) When the breast of veal water. Put in the meat, and stew 
is large it is well that this should | slowly for an hour, then add the 
be done, as they are often lost } washed rice and the scalded onions, 
by being under-dressed. They must | and stew for another hour (broken 
of course, be cut off the meat | rice docs for this). Season, add tho 
before it is dressed. The place where | capers, chopped finely, and in ten 
the tendons begin and the ribs end | minutes serve ona hot dish, the meat 
ig shown by a line of white gristle. in the centre. 

The stock from veal tendons may The shank bone will still have some 
be used for sweetbread soup, and nourishment left in it, and should go 
others of the same class. It should into the stock-pot. 
be prepared as No.9, the tendons Another way.—Boil the bone down 
being separately served: any other as directed, and couk the meat in the 
white meat may be used with them ' stock, with the onions, first fried a 
to make up the required quantity. , delicate brown: only a pint and a half 
of stock will be wanted. Then thicken 

Veal with Rice. — Required: | it with brown roux, and serve on a 
three pounds of knuckle of veal, three ‘ dish, first covered with a thick layer 
ounces of rice, three pints of stock ‘ of savoury rice, (See hice.) 
made as directed below, a tablespoon- | Garnish the dish with clear hot 
ful each of capers, chopped onion, and | pickles, warmed, and slices of lemon 
shredded celery, salt and pepper to or lime, Some forcemeut balls stewed 
taste. Cost, about 2s. 3d. ' in the gravy are a further improve- 

Some hours before the meal is re- ' ment; or some little rolls of bacon 
quired, put the shank bone on in three | may be put about the dish. 
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MUTTON. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


THE best mutton, and that from which most nourishment is obtained, is 
that of sheep of from three to six years old, and which have been fed on 
dry swect pastures. The flesh of sheep which have been reared on farms 
near the sea-coast is also sweet and wholesome; the saline particles 
abounding in such situations impart both firmness and a fine flavour. 
To suit the palate of an epicure, a sheep should never be killed carlier than 
its fifth year, at which age the mutton will be found firm and succulent, 
and full of the richest gravy. This is, however, not easily obtained at the 
present time. To ascertain the age of mutton the fallowing directions 
may be given :—Observe the colour of the breast-bones when a sheep is 
dressed, that is, where the breast-bone is separated. Ina lamb, or before 
the sheep is one year old, it will be quite red; from one to two years old, 
the upper and lower bones will be changing to white, and a anil circle of 
white will appear round the edge of the other bones, and the middle part 
of the breast-bone will yet continue red; at three years old, a very small 
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streak of white will be seen in the middle of the four middle bones, and 
the others will be white; and at four years old, all the breast-bones will 
be of a white or gristly colour. 

The quality of the flesh is probably most affected by that of the food 

upon which the flocks are fed. Those which range over the mountainous 
districts of Wales and Scotland, or the chalk downs of England, and feed 
upon the wild herbage, are thought to be better than those kept in rich 
vastures. The Welsh mutton is particularly small and lean, but of the 
inest flavour. In point of delicacy and flavour, Southdown wether 
mutton is considered equal to any that is killed; in 
summer it is thought preferable to some other finely- 
flavoured breeds. This circumstance is said to arise 
from the closeness of the grain, mutton that is coarser 
and Jooser-fleshed being, of course, more subject to 
putridity. 

Wether mutton is the best; although it is often 
easier to buy ewe mutton of a mature age. it is 
inferior, and sells at a lower price. Ram mutton is 
to be avoided when very strong and coarse, and if the 
fat is of a deep yellow. 

Mutton should be fairly fat, and the fat should be 
firm. Butchers complain sometimes (and with reason) 
of the inconsistency of some customers in their 
demands for the best meat, without fat! How can 
they possibly get it? The small breeds will best suit 
such people, and it is worth everyone's while to give 
the preference to small mutton generally—i.ec. meat 
with small bones; they usually indicate a good 
breed; whereas, large bones are associated with coarse- 
ness of fibre and poorer flavour. The lean ought to 
be rich in colour, and not give out much moisture ; 
flabbiness and clamminess always prove that the 
meat is inferior. 

The length of time that mutton will hang depends 
upon the quality of the meat, the state of the weather, 
and other conditions, Given a well-ventilated cellar, 
and a spell of dry weather, a leg might remain for _ Fic. 81.—Srpe oF 
four or five weeks; but should rain set in, and the ae sas 
weather become mild, it might spoil in less than a = 
quarter the time. Loins and shoulders (the kidney end of the former, and 
the under-part of the latter) are particularly liable to putrefaction, and need 
careful watching. A sprinkling of pepper and powdered charcoal aro 
used by many cooks, an a little salt rnbbed | the tail in hanging a 
leg, is considered a good preservative. A pinch of ginger mixed with 
pepper will keep the flies from any joint. 

utton is cut up as shown in the figure. 1. The leg. 2. The loin. 3. 
Shoulder. 4. Neck, best end. 5. Neck. serag end. 6. Breast. Besides 
these, there aro the head and feet, heart, liver, and other internal organs, 
all treated under the various headings. 
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Breast, Boiled. (See Neck, 
Bottep. )—Boil in the same way, giving 
shorter time in proportion to thickness. 
If very thin, from small mutton, three 
pounds will be done in an hour—that 
is, about fifteen minutes per pound, 
and fifteen over. By the same rule, 
five pounds would be done in an hour 


and a half, 


Breast, Stuffed and Boiled. 
—Required: a breast of mutton (small, 
lean meat), some plain veal stufling, 
and a Brown Savcye Piauant. (See 
recipes.) Vegetables, &c., as below. 
Cost, from 6d. or 7d. to 8d. per 
pound ; sometimes less. 

Skin, bone, and trim the meat; 
unless it is lean, some fat must be 
removed; spread it with the forcemeat 
half an inck thick, roll up, and bind, 
then boil according to the directions 
already given, An hour before serving 
put some young carrots in the pot, and 
if liked, some turnips, adding them 
Jater. When done, dish the meat with 
the vegetables round, and pour the 
sauce over, about a pint of the latter 
being required. 


Breast, Stuffed and Boiled 
(No. 2).—Use mushroom stufling in 
place of the one given above (the 
plainest recipe to be followed); boil 
the meat as in the foregoing recipe, 
with a few vegetables to flavour, but 
do not put them on the dish. Make a 
Musuroom Punks, and add a gill of it 
to three gills of the pot liquor; boil it 
up with seasoning and browned flour 
to make it as thick as good cream. 
Grill or fry some small mushrooms, 
about a dozen, and put them round the 
meat; pour the sauce over it, and serve 
hot. Cost, as above, exclusive of the 
garnish. 

This and the preceding are very 
nice cold dishes, particularly if served 
with a salad, 


Breast, with Sage and 
Onions. — Required: a breast of 
mutton, some sage and onion stuffing, 
brown gravy, and apple sauce. Cost, 
as above. 
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This is a very savoury dish, called 
Mock Duck by some; it also gocs by 
the name of Jrish Goose, Skin tho 
breast, take away the hones, and some 
of the fat, then flatten it on a board, 
and spread with the forcemeat, made 
by mixing sage and onion stuffing with 
half its bulk of bread-crumbs, Roll 
up the meat, tic it with tape, and put 
it in a good oven, with hot dripping in 
the tin; baste it well, and bake in the 
usual way, but allow longer—twice the 
ordinary time. In spreading it, do not 
put the stuffing near the edge; and 
should it ooze out in the cooking, tie a 
greased paper over. When done, put 
it on a hot dish, add half a pint of plain 
stuck (No.1 or 2), thickened with a 
spoonful of browned flour, boil it up in 
the tin, after pouring off the fat, put 
in a little salt and browning, and pour 
a little round the meat; send the rest 
to table in a tureen, with another of 
plain ArrLE Savce. 

Another way.—Prepare the meat as 
above, and after browning it in fat, 
stew it in stock, about a pint and a 
quarter, very slowly, basting and turn- 
ing often. For this method, most of 
the fat must be removed, or the gravy 
will be very greasy. Cool it, and 
skim well, then boi] it up and serve as 
above directed. If left to get cold, 
the fat can be taken off in a cake; the 
dish is then very superior, and just 
requires to be re-heated. 


Chops, Grilled, Savoury.— 
There are various ways of rendering 
savoury a dish of chops, without adding 
much to the cost; forethought is the 
articlo most in demand. An onion or 
shalot or two may be shredded, and 
put in a stewpan with a couple of 
ounces of butter, some peppcr, and any 
herbs at hand (a morsel of bay leaf and 
thyme, with parsley, will give gencral 
satisfaction) ; when dissolved, dip each 
chop into it, then roll it in bread- 
crumbs, and cook as usual. For these 
breaded chops, a well-greascd gridiron, 
with bars close together, is wanted. 

Another way.—Chop a few mush- 
rooms, stir them with the butter, and 
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a pinch of spico and pepper, with a 
morsel of shalot if liked, and proceed 
as above directed ; a pinch of mush- 
room powder will «also improve the 
crumbs. 

Another way,—Mix a tablespoonful 
of cooked ham, finely minced, with 
herbs or mushrooms, or shalots, add- 
ing butter as above, and put a morsel 
on cach chop or cutlet ; on one side 
will suffice ; then roll in crumbs. 

Another tay.—This, perhaps, is the 
method that will prove the greatest 
novelty. Have ready some stewed 
sultana raisins; chop them, and mix 
them with a seasoning of curry-powder 
and herbs; stir them with dissolved 
butter and a little thick, hot pickles; 
spread this paste over the chops, and 
finish off as directed. In all the above 
recipes the exact proportions of the 
several ingredients must be regulated 
by individual taste. Cost of meat, 
from 9d, to 11d. per pound. 


Chops, Toasted.—The illustra- 
tion below shows a very cheap and 
handy form of toaster, which any tin- 
man could make. The size and 
number of hooks can be easily adapted 
to individual requirements; the hooks 
can be increased to six, if the width of 
the grate will take a tin of sufficient 
capacity ; then a large steak or litle 
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joint may easily be supported, and all 
the advantages of a meat-jack and 
stand may be enjoyed at trifling cost. 
When not wanted for meat, it will 
answer for other purposes, and in the 
flat tin at the bottom many little 
dishes, scullopod meat, fish, &¢., may 


be browned to perfection; or cheese 
may be toasted; indeed, its uses are 
very numerous, One thing must be 
borne in mind in ordering it, viz., it 
must be narrower than the fireplace, 
the latter should be at least four inches 
wider. Pass the hooks through the 
fat part of the chops, and give them 
about twenty minutes with frequent 
turning. 


Chops, with German Lentils. 
—lReguired: nine chops from small, 
lean mutton, and cook them in a Dutch 
oven, or fry them if more convenient. 
Have ready a good-sized onion, fried 
in rings, and some chopped parsley, 
also a dish of lentils, boiled plainly. 
They should be on the dish on which 
the chops are to be served. Pour over 
them a little thick gravy, made by 
adding browncd flour to mutton stock, 
and boiling it up, with seasoning to 
taste. Qn the top, sprinkle the fricd 
onion, shake the parsley over the 
chops, and serve hot. Cost, about 3s, 
to 3s. 3d. 

Another way.—Add a seasoning of 
curry paste to the lentils (about a tea- 
spoonful to the pound), and mix in 
amongst them the fried onion. Pour 
the gravy round the chops, instead of 
over the lentils, and in place of the 
parsley, sprinkle the chops with curry 
powder before cooking. 


Chops, with Vegetables.— 
Where vegetables are to be had fresh 
from the garden, and in plenty, this 
method of cooking chops will be as 
wholesome as it 1s agreeable tu the 
palate; it is also economical, Trim 
the chops (or cutlets), pepper them, 
and fry them in hot fat until half 
done. By this time have in readiness 
the vegetables—pens, asparagus, celery, 
carrots, turnips, &e.—all cut even in 
size, and stewed in a little stock. Put 
the chops with the vegetables, and 
leave them, covered, at simmering 
point, until done. Flour the pan, 
make a little thick gravy, and add to 
the vegetables, €&c., with seasoning 
to taste. Do not destroy the fresh 
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vegetable flavour by any addition other 
than salt and pepper. If liked, a 
shredded lettuce or a young cabbage 
may be boiled separately, and put 
with the rest ; or some sprigs of cress 
can be put in. Time, about twenty 
minutes for the meat altogether. 
Cost, varying with the vegetables, 

* Note.— The stock from meat or 
poultry boiled answers as well as a 
stronger for the cooking of the vege- 
tables, Or, if the chops are got ready 
early in the day, the cuttings of the 
bones may be boiled down for the 
purpose. 


Cutlets, Breaded, with 
Bacon.—Kcquired : chops, bacon, &c. 
as below. Cost, about 2s. Prepare 
a pound and a half of chops or cutlets 
by brushing them over with warm but- 
ter, then rolling them in bread-crumbs, 
scasoned with pepper, and a pinch of 
sage or sweet herbs in powder; press 
the crumbs on firmly, then grill or broil 
the cutlets until done. Cut half a 
pound of bacon in two-inch lengths, 
fry them, and serve them on bits of 
fried bread round the cutlets. 

Another way.—Put a long crouton 
of fried bread in the middle of a hot 
dish ; roll some slices of bacon up, and 

cook them on a skewer; withdraw the 
skewer, and Icave the bacon in a row 
on the bread. Put a ring of mashed 
potatoes next, then rest the cutlets 
round the potatoes, 

Another way.—Cover the bread, as 
in the preceding recipe, with white or 
brown onion sauce, before the bacon 
is put on; then place the cutlets round, 
and put a little more sauce outside 
them. Serve some potatoes in another 
dish : savoury mashed, or potato pyra- 
mid (for which see VEGETAKLEs), are 
very suitable. 

Cutlets cooked in this way will agree 
with some better than when eggs are 
used as well as bread. They are much 
nicer if brushed over with a little 
extract of meat, dissolved in stock, or 
some thin glaze, just before serving. 
They want slow cooking, or the crumbs 
mey burn, 
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Cutlets, Preparation of, (See 
Curiets, Lorn; Curters, Neck; an 
CurLets, SHOULDER; in Mapr Disnes.) 


Cutlets, with Ham and 
Carrots.—Required : meat, vege- 
tables, ham, &c., as below, (See 


recipe for a plain purée of carrots 
in VEGETABLES.) Prepare about a 
pint, and broil or fry half a pound 
of ham; then cut it in narrow strips. 
Cook about five or six cutlets in a 
sauté pan with a little warm butter. 
(See recipes under Extrées axp Mane 
Disnes.) They should bea pale brown. 
With the purée mix a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, put it on a dish, 
place the cutlets round, and put the 
strips of ham, some on the purée, and 
some about the dish, with a sprig of 
fresh watercress in between. ‘This is 
but a plain dish, so far as cost goes, 
but it looks nice, and is very tasty. 
Cost, about 3s, 6d. 

In using a small number of cutlets, 
the dish looks better if they are placed 
lengthwise, slightly overlapping. For 
a large number, they should overlap 
in an almost upright direction, very 
slightly slanted, and have a frill on 
each bone. 

A turnip purée can be used as above, 
or some green peas, whole, or in a 


| puree. 


Cutlets, with Ham and Eggs. 
-—Cook the cutlets in the above way, 
and have as many small slices of ham 
as there ure cutlets. Allow, also, one 
egg to cach. Broil or fry the ham; 
poach or fry the eggs. Dish them by 
putting a cutlet on a piece of ham, an 
egg on the top of the cutlet. Form a 
ring round some cooked spinach, and 
serve with plain gravy or sauce, Cost, 
for a dish of seven, about 3s. 9d. to 
4g, 

Cutlets, with Rice Sauce.— 
Prepare the cutlets by crumbing and 
cooking them as directed for Cvr_ets, 
Breapep, witn Bacon, or they can be 
fried in hot dripping, turning them 
every minute. They will take from ten 
to fifteen minutes, according to thick- 
ness. Serve the cutlets in a ring, 
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resting against a wall of mashed 
potatocs, or down each side of a block 
of mashed potatoes. 

For a pound and a half of meat, 
make a pint of rice sauce (seep. 99), 
and send it to table in a tureen, This 
dish is delicate and digestible. Cost, 
about Is. 10d. 

Another good method of serving tho 
above is to use a purée of white or 
green haricot beans, instead of pota- 
toes; the sauce in that case may be 
poured half over the haricots, and the 
rest round (not over) the cutlets. 


Cutlets, with Rice Sauce 
and Onions.—Lhisis very delicious; 
of a rather more savoury nature than 
the foregoing. Grill some cutlets, and 
kpread cach, when done, with a thick 
layer of white onion sauce. Serve 
them round a mound of spinach, and 
send a tureen of sauce to table. Cost, 
about 6d. each, inclusive. 


Haggis, Scotch. —Take the 
stomach of asheep, wash it well, and let 
it soak for several hours in cold salt 
and water, then turn it inside out, 
put it into boiling water to scald, 
scrapo it quickly with a knife, and 
let it remain in water until wanted, 
Clean a sheep’s pluck thvuroughly. 
Pierce the heart and the liver in 
several places, to let the blood run out, 
and boil the liver and lights for an 
hour and a half. When they have 
boiled a quarter of an hour, put them 
into fresh water, and during the last 
half hour let the rest of the pluck be 
boiled with them, ‘Trim away the skins 
and any discoloured parts there muy 
be, grate half of the liver, and mince 
all the rest very finely; add a pound 
of finely-shredded suct, two chopped 
onions, half a pint of vatmeal, or, if 
preferred, half a pound of oat-cakes, 
toasted and crumbled, two teaspoon - 
fuls of sult, and ono of pepper, half a 
nutmeg, grated, and a grain of cayenne. 
Moisten with half a pint of good gravy 
and the juice of a small lemon, and 
put the mixture into the bag already 
prepared for it. Be careful to leave 
room for swelling, sew it securely, und 
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plunge it into boiling water. It will 
require three hours’ gentle boiling. 
Prick it with a needle every now and 
then, especially during the first half 
hour, to let the air out. A haggis 
should be sent to table as hot as 
possible, and neither sauce nor gravy 
should be served with it. The above 
is sufficient for eight or ten persons. 

Of this dish it has been said, as of 
the English plum pudding, that every- 
body has a different recipe, and every- 
body thinks her own the best. In Scot- 
land, it ishighly prized; and regarded 
as ‘*the great chieftain o’ the pudding 
race.” When partly boiled the haggis 
will keep for sume little time, and is 
thus sent from Scotland to friends in 
other parts. Those who have tasted 
it in perfection, declare that the haggis 
is a very delicious morsel. Great care 
is needed that no thin parts in the 
stomach be left unrepaired, or it will 
burst, and the whole be spoilt. 

A haggis may be made from a lamb's 
stomach and pluck, and it 1s safer 
to tie it in a cloth after sewing up 
the bag in the usual way. Cost, un- 
certain ; generally cheap. 


Haricot Mutton. — Required: 
two pounds of mutton, a pint of stock, 
a pound of young turnips, a slice of 
onion, seasoning, roux, and dripping. 
Cost, about 2s, 

Take lean meat, shoulder or neck; 
cut it into squares of an inch and a 
half or so, fry it lightly in clarified 
dripping, then dredge a little flour 
over, and fry for a second or two more ; 
add the stock, hot, or the liquor from 
boiled meat or poultry does: if stock 
is used it should be from mutton 
bones; boil up und skim, put in the 
onion, and leave to simmer. Peel and 
cut the turnips into slices lke the 
sections of an orange, and fry them a 
pale brown, in butter with a pinch of 
white sugar, When the meat has 
cooked for an hour, put in the tur- 
nips, and cook for twenty minutes, 
then dish neatly; thicken and_ boil 
up the gravy, add a pinch of 
browning salt, and galt and pepper to 
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taste, and serve very hot. Carrots 
may be added; they should be fried 
and put in with the meat. Take out 
the onion before serving, and skim 
the gravy thoroughly. 

Lamb may be cooked inthe same way ; 
a teaspoonful of mint and parsley, 
chopped together, should be added to 
the gravy, with a few drops of lemon 
juice or white vinegar, last thing. 


Haunch, Roast.— Unless this 
joint has been well hung it will be 
tough and insipid. A haunch of good 
Southdown mutton, in fine, clear, 
frosty weather, may be kept a month ; 
but in damp weather it will require 
much attention on the part of the cook 
to keep it from getting tainted in half 
the time. The great point is to keep 
it dry, by dusting it first with flour, 
which should be rubbed off several 
times with a dry cloth, and again 
renewed. When to be cooked, skin 
the loin, and wipe dry; then cover 
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with white paper, or make a common 
Sehag of flour-and-water for the joint. 

ut it on the spit, or hang before a 
good, even, vigorous fire for the first 
half hour, basting it constantly with 
good meat-dripping. When within 
half an hour of being done, take off 
the pauper, and brown slightly. Dredge 
the haunch with flour, and basto 
copiously with butter, but first pour the 
dripping from the pan; sprinkle with 
a little salt, and send it to table finely 
frothed. Make a gravy in the pan 
with what has dripped from the meat 
and a little boiling broth drawn from 
mutton trimmings; salt and pepper. 
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Time, from twelve to fifteen minutes 
per pound; well done, cightecn 
minutes, Cost, about 11d. per pound. 
To carve this, make a cut from a to 
g; then take off the slices as shown 
from c to p. A frill put on tho 
knuckle improves the appearance, and, 
if liked, the meat can be glazed. 
Another way.—After taking off tho 
skin and as much fat as may be noces- 
sary, the skin may be put back until 
tho time for browning and frothing the 
meat. If the mutton is lean, and it is 
not thought necessary to take off any 
fat from the top, simply baste the 
meat, and cook it minus paper or 
paste, but it will not be so full of 
flavour. If this method is followed, 
the basting must be almost incessant.* 


Irish Stew.— Required a pound 
of mutton, scrag end of the neck, two 
pounds of potatoes, half a pound of 
onions, salt and pepper, half a pint of 
water, boiling. Cost, about 10d. 

Cut the onions in rings, and the 
meat in neat pieces; put both in a 
saucepan with the water, and a sprink- 
ling of pepper; simmer for an hour, 
then add the potatoes, cither in halves, 
or thick slices, and half a teaspoonful 
or more of salt. Cook gently for 
another hour, and serve on a hot dish. 
Some prefer the potatoes left whole, 
then they can be put round the dish, 
and the meat, &e., in the centre. 
Shake the pan now and then, and stir 
a few times to prevent burning. If 
the potatoes are very mealy, rather 
more water can be used. This is a 
common mode, and for a much better 
dish, at the same cost, we advise the 
scalding of the onions, and the par- 
boiling of the potatoes; or the latter 
may be boiled for a few minutes only, 
then drained, and added to the stew. 


Irish Stew, with Lentils or 
Haricots.— Prepare the stew as 
above, then serve round it, on tho 
same dish, cither of the above, boiled, 


Many prefer to trim away only the super. 
Aluous fat. from the under-part, and leave the 
skin untouched, 
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and seasoned with sage or parsley, or 
a spoonful of mixed herbs, and a little 
salt and pepper. This addition in- 
creases the nourishing properties of 
the dish. (See recipes under CEREALS 
AND PULSE.) 


Lancashire Hot Pot. — Re- 
quired: threc pounds of the best end 
of a neck of mutton, four mutton 
kidneys, a score of oysters, four onions, 
and three pounds of potatocs. Cost, 
ubout 48, 9 

Cut the mutton into chops, chop off 
about one inch and a half from the 
end, and trim away all superfluous fat. 
Place a layer at the bottom of a brown 
earthenware stewpot (called in Lanca- 
shire a “hot-pot dish’) and put over 
the mutton a layer of sliced kidneys, 
an onion cut into thin slices, four or 
five oysters, and half a pound of sliced 
potatucs. Sprinkle a saltspoonful of 
salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, and a 
teaspoonful of curry - powder over 
them; then repeat until the dish is 
full, Place whole potatoes at the top, 
and pour in the oyster liquor and half 
a pint of water or stock. Put the dish 
into a moderate oven, and bake until 
the potatocs at the top are brown and 
crisp, but are cooked through, When 
ready to serve, pour half a pint of 
boiling gravy over the meat, and send 
it to table in the dish in which it was 
baked. Pin a napkin neatly round the 
dish for the sake of appearance. Tho 
oven must not be very hot, or the 
gravy will be dried up. 

For a very superior dish, at no 
greater cost, we recommend that the 
onions bo scalded, and the potatoes 
parboiled. The top layer should be 
brushed over with butter. If the dish 
is sct in another with hot water in, 
and @ cover is put on the top, another 
improvement is effected. The onions, 
for some palates, might be considerably 
reduced with advantago. The ends of 
the chops will make an Inisn Stew; 
or whore strict cconomy is essential, 
they may be put in with tho rest in 
the above dish. 


Leg, Boiled.—For boiling, this 
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joint should not hang so long as for 
roasting. Two or three days will be 
enough. Cut off the shank-bone, and, 
if necessary, wipe the joint with a 
damp cloth. Put it into a large oval 
stewpan with as much boiling water 
as will cover it. When restored to its 
boiling state, skim the surface clean, 
and in a few minutes draw the stew- 
pan to the side of the fire to allow the 
contents to simmer until done. 

Many cooks tie the meat in a cloth; 
this does away with the necessity for 
frequent skimming. Fora plain family 
dish, carrots, turnips, and onions may 
be boiled with the meat (the turnips 
mashed or not before serving, according 
to taste), andserved onthe dish. Fora 
more ornamental joint, a few vegetable 
trimmings can be boiled with it for 
the sake of flavour, and the carrots, 
&c., may be cut into fanciful shapes 
and put in later, so as to be done by 
the time the joint 1s. A bunch of 
herbs will further improve the taste 
of the meat. ‘Time, about twenty 
minutes per pound, or rather over. 
Caper sauce is generally liked, whilv 
onion or celery will be fuund equally 
good, and a pinch of celery seed can 
be added to the herbs. 

(For other details, see Boiitne, 


page 3.) 


Leg, to Carve.—The ordinary 
method consists in cutting straight 
across, like a leg of pork. The slice 
containing the kernel, and piece of fat 
called the Pope’s eye is considered the 
best. To carve this haunch fashion 
(see remarks on CARVING, page 286) the 
slices must be cut parallel with the 
bone (see illustration on page 328). A 
nice leg of Southdown mutton, hung 
as long as is consistent with the 
weather, and served with really good 
gravy, currant jelly, well-cooked vege- 
tables, and hot plates, will, if carved 
thus, compare very favourably with 
the more aristocratic haunch. More 
than one writer asserts that if carved 
out of sight of the guests, not more 
than one in twenty would know the one 
frum the other. Whither this be true 
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or not, the experiment is certainly 
worth a trial, particularly as the cost 
is not increased. 


Leg, to Roast.—Choose a plump 

leg with a short bone, not a large- 
boned, thin leg. Have some dripping 
ready melted, and baste it well, especi- 
ally about the knuckle. Remember to 
cut off the shank-bone in good time, 
fcr the gravy; it is useless to leave it 
on; it is very useful if made the most 
of for gravy. After five to eight 
minutes’ sharp cooking, remove the leg 
farther back, and cook very slowly, on 
account of its thickness. The more 
basting the better. If flour is used at 
the end, put it on in time, that there 
may be no raw taste; let the meat be 
a nice, rich golden brown when done. 
Make plenty of gravy; that from the 
bone should be poured off, and used for 
rinsing out the tin (see page 87). Serve 
well-cooked vegetables, and, if possible, 
some fruit jelly with it. Red currant 
is usual, but black currant or tomato 
will be fuund very good, and furnish 
variety. Either is, in our opinion, 
improved by being heated; the jar 
should be set in a pan of boiling water, 
and the jelly poured into a well-heated 
sauce boat. Mutton cools su rapidly 
that we think that cold jelly, or any- 
thing that tends to cool it, should be 
avoided ; and the flavour of the jelly 
is not impaired by heating. For a 
number of guests, it is well to scrve 
jelly both hot and cold. 

Cost, about 10d. or 11d. per pound. 
Time, about two hours for a leg of six 
to seven pounds. In cold weather, two 
hours and a quarter for a leg of six 
pounds or rather over. 


Leg, with Forcemeat.--This 
is a common dish in Australia. Take 
for it a leg of Australian mutton, bone 
it, then pare off the outer fat from the 
fillet end ; mince and mix it with half 
its weight of bacon, also minced. Fat 
ham may be used instead. A season- 
ing of garlic, onions, and pickles is 
then given to it, and the mince is 


ready; or it is sometimes prepared - 


siinply ecasoned with pepper, salt, and 


—— 
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a little chopped parsley, if to be eaten 
by ladies or children, The hollow 
made by cutting out the bone, &c., 18 
filled with the mince, and the skin 
secured over the opening to the under- 
side. Bread-crumbs are sometimes 
added. Meanwhile, a gravy is made by 
boiling the bone and trimmings with 
as much mutton broth or water as will 
be necessary to stew the leg; vege- 
tables are added, an onion and a carrot 
sliced, a small bunch of parsley, with a 
seasoning of pepper and salt. Lay 
slices of bacon over the top of the leg, 
and stew gently, with the lid of the 
pan closed, for three hours and a half 
or more. When done, strain the gravy, 
boil it rapidly, and reduce it to a glaze, 
with which glaze the meat, or thicken 
the gravy simply with browned flour, 
and serve it with the meat. French 
beans, boiled in the usual manner, 
draincd, and then warmed up in some 
of the gravy, may be laid under and 
around the leg of mutton. 

Cost of mutton, from 7d. per pound, 
In some towns legs of Australian 
ie are sold at 64d. per pound, or 
css. 


Leg, with Haricot Beans.— 
The leg may be roasted or baked; 
if the latter, unless basted very often 
it will be dry; it is greatly improved 
if covered with a greased paper after a 
preliminary basting with hot fut. It 
should then be basted over the paper, 
which must be taken off in good time 
for the surface to crisp up, or it will 
taste greasy. As to the choice of the 
leg, see remarks under Lee, To Roast. 
Writing on this subject, Sir Henry 
Thompson recommends the beans 
known as “white Soissuns,” a pint 
of which should be put, after boiling, 
into the gravy of the dish, round 
the leg (or shoulder) of mutton. He 
adds that “with a good supply of the 
meat gravy, and a little salt and 
pepper, the haricots are by no means 
the worst part of the mutton.” ‘Then, 
“with a smooth purée of mild onions, 
Which have been previously sliced, 
fried brown, and stewed, scrved frecly 
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as sauce, our leg of mutton and haricots 
becomes the gigot d la Bretonne, well 
known to all lovers of wholesome and 
savoury errwat e 

We would add that the haricots are 
as acceptable with a loin or nock, as a 
leg or shoulder, and may be served 
with chops or cutlets with as much 
certainty of success as with a joint. 
For more details concerning the 
haricots, see under CEREALS AND PULSE. 
(See also Onron Purées and Sauce.) 


Leg, with Potatoes.— This is 
a homely way of cooking, not to be 
despised on account of its simplicity. 
If baked carefully, and covked to the 
right degree, it will be found excellent. 
Tnstead, however, of the usual custom 
of baking the potatoes in the same tin, 
by which they absorb the dripping and 
gravy, we prefer the following way :— 
Supposing the leg to be set on a trivet 
ina plain tin, or a hot-water tin, biste 
it well at starting, then cook it gently. 
Boil four pounds, or thereabouts, of 
potatoes, until three-parts done, then 
drain (or what is still better, steam 
them for the same timc). Cut them 
through lengthwise, and lay them flat 
side down, in a single layerin a separate 
baking tin. Pour some of the hot fat 
from the meat over, and cook until crisp, 
brown, and well done, about twenty 
minutes. ‘Time them, that they may 
be done by the time the meat is. Make 
gravy in the pan for the meat. Dish 
the leg, put the potatoes round, and 
serve the gravy separately, Serve a 
leg of pork in the same way. Austra- 
lian mutton may be used in this way. 


Loin, Roasted. — Follow the 
directions given for roast leg in every 
particular, but trim off all unnecessary 
fat, which may be used for a common 
pudding or pie crust. If the fat be not 
turned to account there is no more ex- 
pensive joint than a loin of mutton. 
Cover the fat with paper until within 
i quarter of an hour of its being done, 
then remove, baste, and flour slightly, 
to get it frothed. " 

Instead of paper, tako off the skin of 
the meat, and, after cutting off some of 


the fat, replace the skin; remove it for 
the meat to brown, If the loin be 
small, or it is not necessary to take off 
any fat, simply baste it; do not take 
off the skin. It is, however, generally 
necessary to remove some of the under 
fat; fow people care for very much 
of it. Cost, about 10d. per pound. 


Loin, Roasted, with Hari- 
cots,—TLhisisavery gooddish. Either 
serve some boiled haricots in the gravy 
round the joint, as directed for a leg 
of mutton, or make a purée, for which 
the split beans are nicer (se CeEREALs 
AND Pruuisrj}. Or, cook some green 
haricots, sprinkle them with chopped 
parsley, and serve in a vegetable dish. 
If onjon-sauce is hiked, it is) excellent 
with the heuricots; a mild one is most 
suitable; best of all is soubise guuce. 
A purée of onions is delicious ; serve it 
apart from the beans (ace VEGETABLES’. 
Cost, about 10d. per pound. 


Loin Flap, to Stew.— Required: 
meat, vegctables, gravy, and seasoning, 
as below. Cost, about 2s, We have. 
in some of our recipes, advised the re- 
moval of the flap before cooking the loin; 
out of many ways of cooking it, the fol- 
lowing will be one of the most likely to 
give satisfaction: Sprinkle the inner 
side with pepper, a grate of nutmeg and 
lemon peel, and some chopped parsley ; 
or when mint can be had, use that. 
Lay it, fat down, in a pan, put on the 
top of it a good-sized Spanish onion, 
sliced, a couple of young carrots and 
turnips cut up, and let it fry brown in 
its own fat; then take it up on a 
plate. Add a pint of cold stock to the 
contents of the pan, remove the fat, 
and put in two or three parboiled 
potutoes, and a small quantity of fresh 
green peas (a gill or so). When it 
boils, cut up the meat, put it back, and 
cook altogether for another hour or 
less, very gently. If the peas are 
voung, give them less time. The 
potatoes and turnips are intended to 
boil down to a pulp, to thicken the 
gravy, which only wants the addition 
of salt and pepper, and a few drops of 
browning, If any mint-sauce is at 
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hand, a spoonful may be put in last 
thing, and remnants of cooked vege- 
tables of various sorts can go into the 
stewpan. Serve very hot. 

See also Mutrron Cuors wit VEGE- 
TABLES. The above can be fried and 
finished off with the vegetables as 
therein given;. but it must be fried 
well, and simmered rather longer than 


the chops. 


Mutton a la Venison. — This, 
if carefully cooked, will be almost 
equal to venison; any joint may be 
used, but we give directions for a leg, 
or piece of the same weight. First 
wipe the meat thoroughly ; it must be 
of good quality and freshly killed, then 
rub it with the following mixture :—-a 
quarter of an ounce of black pepper, a 
saltspoonful each of ground cloves and 
allspice —i.e. Jamaica peppercorns or 
pimento—a teaspoonful each of ground 
ginger and bay leaves; put it into a 
marinade of red wine and vinegar, 
about a gill of each. Leave it for 
three days, rubbing and turning it 
daily, then wash it in warm water, 
very quickly, and dry it well, and cook 
it exactly like venison, sending the 
same sauces and adjuncts generally to 
table with if. Or, if preferred, it can 
be cooked as mutton, with no addition 
but the ordinary gravy, and will be 
found excellent in flavour, and a 
decided change from a plain joint. If 
seasonable, serve French beans, plainly 
boiled, with this. 


Neck, Boiled.—Shorten the ribs 
and saw off the chine-bone of a neck 
of mutton, or from thie: to four 
pounds of the middle, or the best end. 
Pare off the fat that is in excess of 
what may be eaten, and boil slowly, 
as civen under the head of Lc, Boren, 
which see. There is a peculiar swect 
flavour from this part, and the pot- 
liquor is admirably adapted for broth. 
Some rice or barley may be served 
in it, and will be all the nicer if boiled 
with the meat, which should, how- 
ever, be free from cither when served. 


Sauce should be poured over, and somo 
vegetables put round it. The liquor (if 
the broth is not wanted the same day) 
must be emptied into an carthen vessel, 
and the fat removed when cold. 

It isa good plan to boil the extreme 
scrag end with a sheep's head, or some 
similar part which requires skimmin 
very often; if this is done, the nak 
gives but little trouble in this direc- 
tion, as the parts where the blood has 
clotted are those which throw up the 
most scum. This can be cooked with- 
out the shortening of the bones above 
referred to. 

Cost, from 7d, to 9d. per pound. 


Neck, Browned.— Boil as in 
preceding recipe, but not quite so 
long; finish by cooking the mutton 
before the fire, first covering it with a 
mixture of fine bread-crumbs, parsley, 
and sweet herbs, pepper, salt, and a 
little mushroom powder, cemented 
together with the beaten yolk of one 
or more eggs. When nicely browned, 
serve with half a pint of the pot liquor 
thickened with a dessertspoonful of 
browned flour, and add a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice. Time, a quarter of an 
hour to the pound. Cost, as above. 


Neck, RBRoasted.--We havo 
already recommended that the rib- 
bones of this joint should be shortened 
to give a nice appearance to cutlets, 
and we also, for cconomy's sake, and 
to give a nice squarencss to the piece 
of meat, advise the purchaser to get it 
done for a roast. The meat of the neck 
from a well-fed sheep is very good 
indeed. Tuke off any excess of fat, 
and roast precisely according tu direc- 
tions given for roast loin (see Lor, 
RoastrEp), always remembering that 
the fire for cooking mutton should be 
clear and brisk, but not fierce. inish 
off by making pravy in the pan. (See 
remarks at the end of the recipe for 
SHOULDER, TO) Roast.) ‘Time, about 
fiftecn minutes per pound. 

The best end should be roasted alone ; 
but if the entire neck is required, it 
should be cut through, the serag end 
requiring less time. For a family, the 
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joint should be bought wholo, whether 
all be required at once or not, If the 
best end, or the middle, be sent for 
separately, more per pound must be 
paid. It is quite as easy, if cutlets are 
needed, to cut them from a neck hang- 
ing in one’s own larder, and have the 
benefit of the bones and fat, as to buy 
them as cutlets of the butcher. In the 
latter case, they will cost from two- 
pence to threepence per pound more, 
and the trimmings will be left behind 
on the butcher’s block. Cost of neck, 
if bought whole, about 8d. per pound. 


Neck, Stewed.—Required: three 
pounds of meat, half a pound each of 
turnips, onions, and carrots, a few 
stalks of celery, stock, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 2s, 2d. 

The scrag end docs for this: if must 
be rubbed with salt, and rinsed well in 
warm water with a little vincgar in, to 
free it from blood; then cut in neat 
picces. The vegetables must be cleansed 
and sliced. Put all in a stewpan in 
layers, vegetables top and bottom, with 
stock No. 1 or 2 to cover; add a dozen 
peppercorns, a clove or two, and some 
parsley, then cover, and cook for two 
hours or more. When tender, add a 
tablespoonful of browned flour, salt to 
taste, and a little browning; boil up, 
remove the parsley, and serve on a hot 
dish. 

Another way.—This is very nourish- 
ing. Adda couple of ounces of pearl- 
barley (after soaking it for several 
hours) as soon as the gravy boils, and 
cook for three hours at least. Rice can 
be used in the same way, and takes 
rather logs timo. Other cereals can be 
substituted ; coralline, rizine, and 
similar varictics are uscful when full 
time cannot be given, as they take a 
comparatively short time. 


Ragofit (American). — ke- 
quired ; two pounds of lean meat, free 
from bone, a large cup (half-a-pint) of 
green peas, the same of gravy from 
the bones of the mutton, a fried onion, 
half a pound of salt pork, a slice of 
lean ham, scasoning as under. Cost, 
‘about 3s. 
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Cut tho pee in thin slices, and the 
mutton and ham in long strips. Put 
pork at the bottom of a saucepan, then 

chopped parsley and thyme; next add 

ham and mutton; put the peas in the 

middle; then the rest of the ham and 

mutton, and more pork over that. Put 

the fricd onion on the top. Pour the 

gravy over, and let it boil steadily for 

an hour and a half or more. Pepper 
should be put on each layer. Adda 
little stock now and again. When 
done, put in salt to taste, and thicken 
with a tablespoonful of browned flour, 
and the yolks of two raw eggs. Puta 
large picce of toasted bread on a hot 
dish; pour the ragotit over, and serve 
with a border of potato-rice (potatoes 
passed through a colander) and some 
pickled melon in another dish. Any 
sweet pickle may be used. This is 
a very good dish, Anyone tired of 
ordinary mutton stews would do well 
to try it. <A sheep's kidney or two is 
a good addition, und it is excellent 
Nie a smull proportion of sheep's 
iver. 


Saddle.—This is a very popular 
roast. <A saddle of mutton, if hung in 
a cool airv place, will improve with 
keeping from one to three weeks, 
according to the weather ; but as this 
part of the sheep is the most tender 
und delicate, it may, if liked, be roasted 
in from four to five days. If not fora 
large family, get the joint well 
trimmed; the flaps, tail, and chump 
end may be cut away, Which will con- 
siderably lessen the weight, and be 
found more advantageous to the pur- 
chaser, even at a higher price per 
pound, or the flap will make a plain 
stew. In its entire state if is con- 
sidered an expensive joint,consequently 
people of moderate means and family, 
unless so accommodated by the butcher, 
can seldom order it. All supertluous 
fut must, in any case, be removed, and 
the joint covered with a greased paper. 
Roast as directed for a loin of mutton. 
It should bo a nice brown when done, 
but not too dark. About twent 
minutes per pound will be requi 
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Laver is a good accompaniment to 
roast mutton (see VEGETABLES). Good 
gravy and hot jelly must not be 
omitted. The diagram below shows 





Fic. 84.—Sapp.Le or Mutton. 


the mode of carving, which is quite 
simple, straight slices being cut from 
Aton. Relays of hot plates and gravy 
should be in readiness, and very little 
gravy should be upon the dish. A 
hot-water dish, as used for venison, is 
the best to serve mutton on. 

Cost, about 11d. per pound, but it 
depends upon the mode of cutting a 
good deal. For a large family, where 
the best can be made of every part, 
the saddle should be bought in its 
entirety. 

Savo Stew.—Required: two 
pounds of mutton, lean (the neck docs 
very well), a tablespoonful cach of 
capers, rice, chutney, and parsley, a 
quart of stock or water, an onion, and 
a carrot, salt and pepper to taste, and 
a morsel of fat. Cust, about 2s. 

Chop the meat, but do not divide it; 
add the hot stock, and bring to tho 
boil; grate the carrot, and chop the 
onion; brown the latter in hot fat; 
then add the rest, all but the salt. 
Simmer for two hours, stirring often, 
or the rice will stick to the pan. 
Serve the meat in the centre of a hot 
dish, with the rice, &c., round it. The 
capers and parsley should be chopped 
very small. If mint is to be had, that 
can be substituted for parsley. Lamb 
can be similarly served. 


Scrag, with Mushrooms.— 
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Required : meat, mushrooms, &c., x8 
below. Cost, about 1s. 6d. to Is. 8d, 
Wash very well the scrag end of the 
neck ; dry and sprinkle it with pepper; 
flour it, und turn it about in hot fat 
until brown, Put it in a clean sauces 
pan, with the liquor from boiled meat 
to cover it; add some peppercorns, and 
the trimmings of some mushrooms, 
first well washed, with a small onivn, 
and a sprig of parsley, ‘Throw in salt 
for the scum to rise; skim just before 
it boils up, then covk until tender. 
While cooking, chop half a dozen 
medium-sized flap mushrooms, and 
stew them down in a little of the same 
stock used for the mutton, with a 
chopped shalot and a sprig of parsley ; 
season with pepper and salt, and 
thicken with browned flour. The 
mushrooms should be quite soft. and 
must be chopped small at. starting. 
When the meat is done, strain the 
liquor, skim and reduce it, thicken 
with browned flour, and season it. 
Put the meat on a hot dish, and spread 
the mushrooms over it; pour some of 
the gravy round, and serve the rest 
separately, This will be very tender 
and tasty. Any joint, which is lean, 
may be so cooked. 

A piece of neck of mutton, boiled, 
and srerved with a white mushroom 
sauce or purée, is equally satisfactory 
(see VEGETABLES). 


Scrag, with Pickles. (Sve 
ScraG, with Mvsnrooms).— Prepare 
the meat in the same way, and bring 
to the boil; omit the mushroom peel- 
ings, and add instcad a teaspoonful 
cach of chutney and mixed pickles, 
hot, finely chopped. When the meat 
is done, put it on a dish, and keep 
it hot while the gravy is skimmed 
and thickened. Put a dozen pickled 
walnuts in the oven, in a saucer, to 
heat; cut them up, and add them to 
the gravy; pour it round the meat, 
and garnish with carrots, small onions, 
and turnips, all cooked in stock instead 
of water (see VEGETABLES). ‘They may 
be whole if young. If old, slice or cut 
them in dice. Cost, as above. 
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A loin is delicious cooked thus, It 
is advisable to pare off the greater 
proportion of fat, and to semi-roast it. 
‘The chump end should be cut off. It 
is almost needless to add that the 
above recipe may be varied to any 
extent, as reference to the chapter on 
Pickves will show; and in place of 
onions, shalots can be used; leeks, too, 
are very good. 


Sheep’s Brains, Cakes of.— 
Take care not only to wash, but to 
trim these well from the fibres. It is 
most unpleasant to find anything of a 
stringy nature in the mouth, The 
first water should be cold, and the next 
hot; then, when skinned, tie them in 
a bit of muslin, and boil them io 
a little salted and flavoured white 
stock fur a few minutes, and beat them 
up, either with powdered sage or 
parsley (finely chopped), or the two 
nixed, a little cayenne and white 
pepper, with a drop of mace or nutmeg 
essence, or a grate of nutmeg. Then 
beat in the yolk of an egg for cach set 
of brains, A bit of grated lemon peel 
is often added. Finally, mix in a tea- 
spoonful of fine bread-crumbs, if very 
delicate cakes are wanted, and drop 
the mixture from a spoon into hot fat; 
when lightly browned, serve them. 
Cost, about 2d. to 3d., exclusive of the 
brains. 

No, 2.—-These are more economical. 
Use enough bread-crumbs to make the 
mass firm enough to be shaped with 
the hands into cakes tho size of a 
florin, and loss than a quarter of an 
inch thick. These can be put in a 
frying-basket to cook. Little balls, 
the size of a large marble, can be made; 
or small ovals, like a nutmeg, if pre- 
ferred. They arc useful for soups and 
many garnishing purposes. If the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg be added, 
fewer crumbs are needed. 

No. 3.—Boil the brains in gravy for 
ten or twelve minutes, drain them on 
a sieve, cut them in dico when cold, 
then coat them with beaten egy volk, 
and twell-seasoned bread-crumbs. Fry th 
light brown, and drain well. 
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Sheep’s Brains with 
Tongue.—Required : brains and ton- 
ue, with seasoning, &c., as below. 
Yost, about 6d. to 8d. Remove the brains 
without breaking them, soak them in 
salted water for an hour, skin them, 
and pick away the fibres. Dut 
them into boiling water, put the 
tungue, previously boiled with tho 
head, with them. Let the brains 
boil quickly for a quarter of an hour; 
take them out, mince them, and beat 
them up with three tablespoonfuls of 
the liquor in which they were boiled, 
three tablespoonfuls of cream, a table- 
spoonful of blanched and chopped 
parsley, and a little pepper and salt. 
Add a kpoonful of white roux, and boil 
up. Shin the tongue, put it in the 
centre of a small dish, pour the brains 
round it, and serve very hot. 
efnather way.—Mix « tabdlespoonful 
or two of tomato pulp with the brains, 
and other ingredicots above-named, 
cream excepted. Boil up and serve. 
Or CHEESE Sacce, about a gill, added 
tu the brains after they are boiled, 
makes a savoury dish, (rarnish with 
cooked Italian paste, and a few sprigs 
of fried parsley, or with any small, 
cooked vegetables. 


Sheep’s Brains, Roasted or 
Baked.— Required: brains, bacon, 
sauce, and vegetables. Cost, about 9d. 
to Is., exclusive of the brains. Four or 
six brains will be required for a dish. 
Prepare the brains as for stewing, and 
procure as many slices of bacon as there 
are brains. After they have been boiled 
and thrown into cold water, drain and 
dry them perfectly; brush over with 
oil, and roll them in highly-seasoned 
bread-crumbs. Put thei on the bacon 
before the fire in a Dutch oven, or 
bake in a well-heated oven, turning 
them about that they may be equally 
cooked, and basting them occasionally. 
When they are nicely browned and 
the bacon is cooked, take them up. 
Serve on a flat dish covered with 
mashed potatoes browned in the oven, 
and send a sharp sauce to table. Or 
put the brains and bacon on a large 
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slice of toast, and put some sauce over ; 
‘Lomaro is as good as any. 


Sheep’s Brains, Stewed.— 
Required: some brains, bacon, stock, 
and seasoning as under. 

Cost, about the same as above. 

Wash, skin, and clear the brains of 
fibres, after they have soaked in salt 
and water. Put them in boiling 
water with a teaspoonful of salt and a 
tablespoonful of white vinegar. Boil for 
twenty minutes, then drop them in 
cold water. Dry them well. Put each 
on a slice of bacon, lay them flat in a 
stewpan, cover with any plain stock; 
add a bit of onion and lemon peel, 
and simmer for as long as will cook 
the bacon. Thicken the liquor, add 
scasoning and a little lemon juice, and 
pour it over the whole ona hot dish. 
Garnish with toast or fried bread. 
Four or six brains make a nice dish. 


Sheep’s Harslet, Minced.— 
Take the liver, heart, and lights of a 
sheep, and wash them well in several 
waters. Boil them gently till tender 
in salted water, carefully removing the 
scum as it rises. Mince them finely, 
season with pepper and salt, and add a 
seasoning of powdered herbs, if liked. 
Moisten the mince with stock, thicken 
with brown thickening, and stir it over 
the fire till it is quite hot. Serve on 
a hot dish, and send potatoes and 
boiled carrots to table with it. <A few 
pickles may be served with it, if 
desired. 

Cost variable; but this is a cheap 
dish, popular in some parts of tho 
country. The liquor is useful for soup. 
(See Remarks under Veat Puvcx.) 
The recipe there given may also be 
followed. Harslet is the same thing 
as pluck, but the pluck of a sheep is 
generally called harslet. 


Sheep’s Head.—Sheep's head 
has so little meat belonging to it, 
cither inside or out, that it seems to 
many persons as though it were 
scarcely worth the trouble it gives. 
Nevertheless, it constitutes good 
nourishing food at a moderate ex- 
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pense, and when it is liked at all it 
is very much liked. Several recipes 
are here given for preparing it. It is 
one of the ancient national dishes of 
Scotland, and to dwellers north of the 
Tweed is almost always welcome, not 
only on account of its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, but also because of the asso- 
ciations which belong to it. The 
village of Tuddingston, near Edin- 
burgh, was long celebrated for this 
dish. A shcep’s head may be stewed 
with or without the trotters and the 
pluck; nourishing and wholesome 
broth may be made from it; it may be 
hashed, curried, or served as a ragout, 
or it may be made into a pie. When 
sauces are required for it, those usually 
served with cow-heel or boiled mutton 
are the best adapted for it. Somo 
prefer the head of a ram to that of a 
wether, though it necds longer boiling. 
The liquor is often thickened with 
coarse oatmeal, and a nourishing dish 
is the result. Sheep’s heads may be 
parboiled, then finished off by baking 
or roasting. ‘They want frequent 
basting, and are nicer if stuffed. (See 
recipe below.) 


Sheep’s Head, Boiled.— 
Required: two ounces of rice, two 
turnips, two carrots, half a head of 
celery, a medium-sized onion, a bunch 
of herbs, seasoning and thickening, 
and a shcep’s head. 

Cost, about 1s. 2d. 

Divide the head, take the brains 
out, and put them in cold water with 
a pinch of salt. Cut away all the 
little bones from the nosc; take away 
any bits of hair; clean the sockets of 
the eyes with the finger dipped in salt ; 
then wash it thoroughly. Put the 
halves together, and tic them; lay in 
a pot with the tongue; cover with hot 
water, bring to the boil, and remove 
the scum, adding a pinch of salt now 
and then. Prepare and slico the vege- 
tables; put them on with tho rice, 
washed, herbs, and some peppercorns, 
and boil gently. Put the brains in in 
time to make sauce with them and 
some of the pot liquor. Mash the 
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vegetables and rico, and skin the 
tongue; then lay the head on the dish, 
with the sauce over, the vegetables 
round, and the tongue cut in four 
lengthwise, and laid, a quarter at each 
end and side of the dish. . 

Another way.—The vegetables may 
be cut up small; the carrots should be 
grated, and put in an hour and a half 
before serving, then they need no 
mashing. Or, cut them in quarters, 
and serve them round the dish. Pearl 
barley instead of rice is excellent. 
Time, two hours or more, 


Sheep’s Head, Curried.— 
Required: a pint of Curry Saucer, a 
sheep’s head, and some boiled rice. 
Cost, about 1s. 4d. 

Boil the head, tongue, and brains. 
Cut tho head up neatly, skin the 
tongue, cut it in large dice, and beat 
up the brains with a tablespoonful or 
two of milk. Use some of the liquor 
from the head in making the sauce, and 
when it is ready, put in the head and 
tongue. After twenty minutes, just 
under boiling point, add the brains, and 
leave for a few minutes more; then 
put in salt, with more seasoning if 
wanted, and serve. The spare liquor 
from the head will make good soup 
or broth next day, and the bones 
should receive further stewing in it. 
Any rice left over from the curry 
can be added to it. 


Sheep’s Head with Oatmeal. 
—Required: a sheep’s head, a half- 
pint of sliced vegetables, as usually 
added to stews, three pints of cold 
water, seasoning, and three ounces of 
medium oatmeal. Cost, about 1s, 

After preparing the head in the 
usual way, put it in a stewpan with 
the tongue, and cover with the water; 
bring to tho boil, and skim well; add 
the vegetables and oatmeal, and cook 
until the meat falls from the bones: 
then cut it up and season to taste, and 
serve altogether on a hot dish. ‘Iho 
bones will mako soup or stock if put 
on again with tho skin of the tongue. 
The latter, with the brains, will make 
another dish. The foregoing is an 


excellent dish for children, being 
nutritious and digestible as well as 
palatable. Oatmeal may often be served 
in this, or a similar way, when it is 
disliked as porridge. By way of 
variety, pearl barley may be used in- 
stead of oatmeal. Wheatmeal is also 
good. Time, about three hours. Lambs’ 
heads are equally good, and take less 
time to stew. 


Sheep’s Head with Trotters. 
Required: a sheep’s head, a gang of 
trotters, a carrot, an onion, half a gill 
of vinegar, water and seasoning, flour 
and dripping. Cost, about Is. 4d. 

The trotters should be washed and 
put in a stewpan with a quart of cold 
water, the vinegar, sliced vegetables, 
anda sprig of parsley ; let them boil 
for two hours, then put in the pre- 
pared head, in halves (keep the brains 
and tongue for another dish) with 
another quart of hot water: cook for 
two hours more. Then put a pint and 
a half of the liquor in another sauce- 
pan, in which two ounces of flour 
and an ounce of dripping have been 
blended ; boil up, add salt and pepper, 
some herbs in powder, and a spoonful 
of ketchup or store sauce. Dish the 
head, with the trotters round it, pour 
the sauce over, and serve hot. 


ahi a Heart, Baked.—Pre- 
pare as for roasting, and bake, broad 
end down, in a dripping tin; or pour 
some stock round, and use it for the 
basting. This latter method more 
resembles stewing in its results, but it 
is called baking, because the heart is 
cooked in the oven. Another way, 
which can be recommended, suppos- 
ing three or four hearts are being 
cooked at once, is to put them in a 
baking-dish—one of the oval kind 
with a lid is nice for the purpose— 
with plenty of sliced onions and other 
vegetables, and some stock to three- 
fourths their depth. <A few bits of 
bacon should be laid on the top, and 
after a couple of hours in a slow oven 
they will be found very tender. Put 
them on a hot dish, freeing them first 
from moisture, and sprinkle with 
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crumbs: while they are browning 
before tho fire, strain the gravy and 
skim it, or pass the vegetables through 
a strainer or colander, and serve them 
in it. Then thicken with browned 
flour, and give a nice seasoning of 
alt, pepper, and sauce or ketchup. 
Some rice can be put in the gravy if 
liked, sufficient to make it quite thick, 
but the oven must be very slow. A 
morsel of brown sugar will tend to 
improve the hearts, so will a squeeze 
of lemon juice, or a few drops of 
vinegar. 
3rown mushroom sauce, or a purée 
of mushrooms, is @ nice accompani- 
ment, if the heart be stuffed with plain 
herb forcemeat. Cost of heart, about 
Od. 


Sheep’s Hearts with 
Raisins.—Mix togcther for the 
stuffing An equal bulk of grated 
bread-crumbs and chopped raisins ; 
add a morsel of butter, an ounce tu 
four ounces of the mixture, and a 
sprinkling of salt and pepper; fill the 
hearts, and then bake or roast them, 
and serve with brown gravy (see 
Gravies FoR Hasues, Srews, &e.) 
thickened and flavoured with a bit of 
curant jelly, This will be liked by 
any who are used to American dishes, 
(See also PARTRIDGES WITH RAISINs.) 


Sheep's Hearts, Roasted.— 
Required: a couple of hearts, a pint of 
gravy, some stuffing, and seasoning as 
below. Cost, about 2s. Hearts cost 
from 8d. to 9d. each. 

Soak the hearts in cold water, or 
Iuave them under a running tap; cut 
away the pipes, and trim them nicely. 
Either leave each cavity to be filled 
separately, or cut them all to form 
one; in this way more stuffing can be 
gotin. Then fill them, using plain or 
rich veal forcement, or one of those 
given for ducks. ‘Tie a greased paper 
over them, or use some muslin; it 
should be drawn all over, and ticd at 
the pointed end; or a few small 
skewers put in opposite directions, may 
be used to sccure the forcemeat: 
again, # needle and thread can be 
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employed. A few thin slices of fat 
bacon may be skewered round the 
heart, and will reduce the necessary 
basting. Cook before a clear fire 
from forty minutes to an hour, accord- 
ing to sizo. Serve with a plain gravy, 
or what is still better, a brown caper 
sauce. If the heart is stuffed with 
sage and onions, onion sauce can be 
served with it. 


Sheep’s Hearts, Stewed.— 
They may be stuffed or not; if plain, 
brown them for ten minutes in hot 
fat, and then add gravy (see above 
recipes) to cover, Cook for an hour or 
more, and make the gravy thick and 
brown. It should be also rather 
piquant. Pour it over the hearts, and 
put some vegetables on the dish: they 
may be stewed in the gravy, or sepa- 
rately boiled. Cost, as above given, 


Sheep’s Kidneys, Broiled.— 
Cut the kidneys in two Icngthwise, 
without quite dividing them; use a 
small skewer to keep them open; dip 
them in hot fat (butter or clarified 
dripping), and sprinkle with pepper ; 
broil the cut side first, turn them every 
nunute until dene; add a pat of 
maitre Vhotel butter, and serve hot. 

Kidneys should be eaten directly 
they are done: they spoil by waiting ; 
when cut, the gravy should flow freely. 
For a snperior dish, cut) them in 
halves, and take the thin skin off, then 
skewer them as above. 


Sheep’s Kidneys, Grilled.— 
Proceed as above, using the gridiron 
instead of the Dutch oven, or other 
broiling apparatus. Time, about 
twelve minutes. Cost, about 2d. 
ach, In some large towns they are 
sold at od. ' 


Sheep’s Kidneys, Stewed.—- 
Skin and halve the kidneys, then cut 
them through again. Required: for 
four kidneys, a gill of stock, No. 1 or 
2, teaspoonful each of lemon juice, 
chopped parsley, and Worcester sauce, 
and a pinch of salt and pepper. Cost, 
about Is. 

Brown the kidneys in a morsel of 
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hot fat for a couple or three minutes, 
then add the rest ; the stuck should be 
warm ; bring to the boil, and simmer 
for ten minutes, then add a slight 
thickening of browned flour, and the 
salt, and cook for a minute or two 
more. Chopped onions or mushrooms 
can be used in place of parsley. 


Sheep’s Liver and Bacon.— 
Required : a pound and a half of liver, 
half a pound of onions, twelve ounces 
of fut bacon, a teaspoonful cach of sage 
and salt, and half as much pepper, a 
pint of water, and two ounces of flour. 
Cost, about 1s. 8d. 

Wash and slice the liver, dry it 
well, and roll cach slice in the flour 
mixed with the pepper. Slice and fry 
the bacon, keep it hot, and fry the liver, 
turning it often, and then the onions ; 
they should be very thinly sliced. Put 
all on the top of the bacon, on a hot 
dish, and put the remainder of the flour 
(left from the liver) in a basin; mix 
it with a pint of cold water and the 
sage and salt; stir it into the pan, and 
scrape the bottom well. Give it a few 
minutes’ boiling, colour it a good 
brown, and pour it over all. Give the 
liver about fifteen minutes, or rather 
more. After the first minute, to close 
the pores on both sides, raise the pan, 
and cook slowly ; it must look pale, not 
read, all through. Any redness proves 
insufficient cooking, and it is, in that 
condition, very unwholesome. Any 
who are in the habit of indulging in 
pork, duck, or goose, with apple sauce, 
will be wise to serve a tureen of it 
with the above: that, together with 
the sage and onions, will give the dish 
a flavour very little inferior to goose 
or duck itself; at any rate, it will be 
found no mean substitute for cither. 
The proportion of onions and sage may 
be increased according to taste. If 
two pans are handy, fry the onions in 
one, while the liver is frying in the 
other. 


Sheep’s Liver and Cucum- 
bers. — Required: liver, cucumber, 
bacon, bread, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 1s. 9d, for a dish from a pound 


of liver. Stew down some young 
cucumbers (see recipes in VEGE- 
TABLES), and mix with a little thick 
gravy, after the cucumbers have be- 
come a pulp. Mutton stock should 
be used for the gravy, a thickening 
of brown roux added, and a nice 

seasoning. Have ready as many 

pieces of fried bread as there are 

slices of liver. The latter should be 

cooked as directed in the previous 

recipe. Cover the bread with cucum- 

ber, put a piece of liver on, then more 

cucumber ; place a little slice of bacon 

on the top, and serve very hot. 


Sheep’s Liver and Toma- 
toes.—lrocecd as above, but use 
plain tomato sauce or purée instead of 
the cucumber. If hiked, a stuffed 
shecp’s heart, covered with thick 
brown gravy made in the pan (sce 
SHEEP'S Liver axp Bacon) can be 
served in the centre of the dish; or 
three or four kidneys, broiled, and 
cut in halves or quarters, may be laid 
round, each on a bit of fried bread. 
Cost, variable. 

Sheep’s Tongues. — If the 
tongues are not required with the 
heads, and it may happen that they 
ean be served without them, a_ nice 
dish may be had by serving them 
quite plainly boiled, with the brains, 
and a mice sauce. <A bit of boiled 
bacon or pickled pork will eke out the 
meat, and improve the flavour. They 
are very good, too, if cooked by the 
recipe for 

Sheep’s Tongues, Broiled.— 
Required: a couple of tongues, some 
stock, seasoning, &c., as under. Cost, 
about 8d. 

Rubeach tongue with a tablespoonful 
of salt, a teaspoonful of brown sugar, 
and a pinch of pepper, and cloves or 
nutmeg, in fine powder. In a few 
hours (or leave them all night), rinse 
them, and boil them in the liquor from 
boiled meat, or plain water will do; a 
bit of ham will improve their flavour, 
so will a few scraps of vegetables. 
Cook until the skin will come off: cut 
them through lengthwise, and sprinkle 
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them with herbs and bread-crumbs; 
add a dash of cayenne, and brush 


them with clarified butter. Broil 
them, turning often, for twenty 
minutes. Squeeze the juice of half a 


lemon over last thing. 

If preferred, the salting can be 
omitted. They can then be boiled in 
the stock-pot, or with a piece of meat 
(a bit of pickled pork, for instance) ; if 
it is rather fat, all the better. 


Sheep’s Tongues, Grilled.— 
Boil as in the foregoing recipe; skin 
the tongues when cold, and coat them 
on the insides with the following: for 
four tongues—four good-sized mush- 
rooms, two ounces of boiled ham in 
little dice, a half-teaspoonful of grated 
lemon peel and powdered thyme, the 
same measure of chopped parsley, and 
a little salt and pepper. PTPut the 
tongues in their original shape, and 
wrap them cach in greased paper. 
Grill over a clear fire for ten to fifteen 


minutes. Remove the papers and 
serve very hot. Cost, about ls. to 
Is. 3d. 


Th:.s prepared, the tongues are very 
delicious with the heads, or with a 
dish of liver and bacon. Calves’ tongues 
are equally good with head, feet, or 
cars, or as a breakfast dish. The 
paper can be dispensed with if the 
tongues are tied round, and dipped in 
hot dripping: or a thin slice or two of 
bacon can be tied round each. 


Sheep’s Trotters, or Feet.— 
These can be had as a rule at the 
tripe shops, partially boiled. If neces- 
sary to prepare them at home, take 
the wool from the hoofs, singe away 
the hair, and put them in boiling 
water for five minutes. Clean and 
scrape them, and cut an inch from the 
end of the foot, including the hoof, 
and take away a dark substance which 
grows between the divisions of the 
hoof. Sheep’s trotters are sold in 
gangs (four), and are nourishing and 
digestible. They should be soaked 
for a few hours in cold water before 
they are cooked in any way. Cost, 
about 6d. per dozen. 


Sheep’s Trotters, a la Pou- 
lette. — Required: trotters, sauce, 
and garnish as below. Cost, about 
1s. 3d. to 1s, 6d, For this, blanch the 
trotters, then put them on in stock 
from mutton bones, with vegetables to 
flavour, and boil until done. Drain 
them well. For twelve fect, have 
ready a pint and a half, or rather 
more, of white sauce, flavoured with 
lemon or mushrooms. Re-heat them 
in this, and serve in a pile: garnish 
with fried bread, parsley, or slices of 
hard-boiled eggs, or little mushrooms 
cooked in butter. 


Sheep’s Trotters, Fried.— 
Boil them as directed above, remove 
the bones, and press them until cold; 
then dip them in thick batter, and fry 
brown. They will be more savoury if 
seisoned with herbs or cheese before 
coating them. A sharp sauce should 
be served with them. 


Sheep’s Trotters, Paté of.— 
Take a coarse earthen paté-dish which 
has a closely-fitting cover. Procure 
three “gang’’ of sheep’s trotters 
already cleaned and parboiled, and cut 
each one into three pieces. Pack 
them closely in the paté-dish, and, to 
season them, sprinkle between the 
layers a little pepper, salt, and pow- 
dered spice, together with a moderate 
proportion of minced onion, chopped 
parsley, powdered thyme, and bay- 
leaves. Place the cover on the dish, 
and in order to prevent the escape 
of the steam, fasten it down with 
a coarse paste made of flour and 
water. Put the paté in a gentle oven 
for five or six hours, or if it can be 
done let it be put in a baker’s oven 
after the bread is drawn, and remain 
there all night. If gently cooked the 
fect will be reduced to jelly, and will 
constitute an excellent dish, which 
may be served hot or cold. If the 
oven i8 too much heated the feet 
will be burnt up, dry, and good for 
nothing. 

A tablespoonful of vinegar, tarragon, 
onion, cucumber, or herbal, will give 


piquancy to this dish. By reducing 
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the seasoning and spices to the smallest 
limit, it will be found a nice dish for 
an invalid. If the feet are not easily 
obtained, add a calf’s foot or two, or 
an ox foot, or some meat from a sheep’s 
head. Cost, about 10d. 


Shoulder, Boned and Rolled. 
—In the diagram below is shown a 
shoulder of mutton (lamb or veal) as it 
will appear when the bones (knuckle 
excepted) are removed. It may be 


stuffed, and then roasted, or cooked as 
desired. 
easy to carve. 


It is a nice looking dish, and 
We wish, too, to call 





Fig, 35, 
SHOULDER OF MutTtTuy, BONED AND ROLLED. 


attention to the method of tying it, as 
well as to the joint itself, as it illus- 
trates clearly the way of binding any- 
thing of a similar kind, and can be 
more easily followed than any written 
description, Ca.r’s Hran, Ox CHEEk, 
and GALANTINES of all sorts should be 
ticd thus, with tape, not string. 

As to the boning, we can only repeat 
our advice to kecp the knife close to 
the bone, and avoid piercing the outer 
flesh. The accomplished boner may 
like to bone the knuckle also, then 
draw the meat inside, and so give the 
joint a still more compact appearance. 


_ Shoulder, to Carve.—Simple as 
18 the carving of this to the experienced 
hand, it is a joint which some find 
rather difficult to serve evenly and 
fairly. We give two diagrams. Some 
will succeed better with No. 1; others 
may find No. 2 the casier. 
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In Fig. 86 a cut is made as shown 
from 8 to A. The joint will then open, 





Fic. 86.—SHOULDER OF MUTTON. 


and leave a triangular space; slices 
must then be removed from RB A and 
c a, until the bone is reached; then 
slices must be taken from the meat on 
the under-side, by turning the shoulder 
over, and cutting horizontally, like a 
round of beef. 

In Fig. 87 make acut as shown by A 
to 8; take off as many slices as can be 
removed, then cut in the direction of 
cpand es F. Then turn the shoulder, 
and cut from the other side, which 1s 
tender, though coarser in the grain 
than the top part. 





Shoulder, to Roast.—Let this 
hang from two to three weeks in cold, 
dry weather ; if dump, it will not keep 
nearly so long. Put it down toa clear 
fire and baste well at first: the same 
may be said if it is baked ; and by the 
latter method, a shoulder may be very 
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nicely cooked. Time, about a quarter 
of an hour per pound, and a quarter of 
an hour over. If thick, und the 
weather cold, give twenty minutes per 
pound, Browned potatoes—-i.e. par- 
boiled and finished off in the oven — 
are frequently served with this joint; 
so are Spanish onions (boiled, baked, 
or stewed), together with onion sauce. 
Grilled or baked tomatoes, or a tureen 
of tomato sauce, may be also recom- 
mended. Celery or mushroom sauce 
(brown), or one of a piquant kind, 
furnishes yet another change. 

With regard to joints gencrally, we 
are strongly of opinion that many who 
complain of the joint itself, do so 
because the changes are not sufficiently 
rung upon the ways of serving it. It 
is quite common to mect with people 
who have never served boiled mutton 
with any other saucc than caper, or 
roast mutton with anything but onion 
sauce. Both are excellent, but apt to 
become monotonous. 


Spiced Mutton.—Required: a 
pound anda half of lean meat (from 
the leg if at hand), four ounces each of 
onions and celery, seasoning as below, 
and some hot chutney. Cust, about 
Is. 9d. 

Cut the meat into pieces about the 
sizc of a walnut, sprinkle them with a 
mixture of curry powder, ground all- 
spice and coriander, powdered ginger 
and cloves; a good teaspoonful in all; 


less of cloves than any other. Then 
dredge each piece with pepper. Melt 


some dripping, fry the meat a delicate 
brown with the onions in dice, then 
pour the fat off, add half a pint of 
brown stock (as No. 2 or 4), put in the 
shredded celery, boil up and skim. 
Cook until the meat is very tender, 
add a heaping tablespoonful of sultana 
raisins half an hour before serving, 
and salt and chutney to taste, also an 
ounce of rice flour blended with stock. 
When finished, the whole should be 
thick, the sauce just coating the meat. 
Serve with any approved vegetable. 
This is very appetising, affords a nice 
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change from the usual methods of 
serving mutton, and is as good cold as 
hot. If cinnamon is not objected to, a 
pinch can be put with the rest of the 
spices. 

Lamb can be cooked as above, but 
the quantity of seasoning should be 
decreased. 


Steak of Mutton.— For this, we 
will suppose that a leg of mutton has 
been bought, the fillet rousted, and tho 
knuckle end is intended for boiling or 
stewing. Cut off from the thick end of 
the knuckle a slice of twelve ounces or 
so in weight, and grill or broil it nicely. 
Put it on a hot dish with a pat of 
butter, for which various recipes are 
given (see Inpex), and surround it with 
vegetables of any kind; amongst tho 
most suitable are potatoes (fried), 
mushrooms, tomatoes, carrots and 
turnips, braised, grilled, stewed, &c.; 
or a purée of green vegetables of any 
sort. So obtained, this need not be a 
costly dish; but if bought of the 
butcher for the purpose, it 1s expen- 
sive. 

If cut thick enough, this is likewise 
excellent when stewed, or braised. (See 
Mane Disuks.) 


Steaks with Oysters.— Rr- 
quired : two steaks, equal in size and 
thickness, some oyster forcemeat (see 
Forcemeats), and gravy as below, Cost 
of oysters uncertain, about 1s. 4d. per 
score. 

Lay the steaks flat, scason one side 
of each with pepper (cayenne), a 
pinch of ground mace, and grated 
lemon peel; then spread with the 
forcemeat, half an inch thick ; lay the 
two steaks together, brush over cach 
of the outer sides with warm butter, 
and sprinkle with the same seasoning 
that was uscd for the interior. Put 
them before the firc, and give each side 
a minute, then draw them back, and 
cook gently for about thirty to forty 
minutes, unless thin, then less time 
does, Make a little gravy, and scason 
it with some of the oyster liquor, with 
salt and pepper to taste. 
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Hovust Lams (by which is meant lamb born in the middle of winter, 
reared under shelter, and fed, in a great measure, upon milk) is considered 
a great delicacy. It may be obtained from Christmas to Lady Day. 
Then, grass lamb, or lamb brought up out of doors, aud fed upon grass, 
comes into season. Like all young animals, lamb ought to be locenahty 
cooked, or it is most unwholesome. Lamb is usually cut into quarters, 
and of these the fore-quarter, which consists of the shoulder (3), the breast 
(5), and the neck (4), is considered by many the best. It should be 
cooked fresh, and its quality may be easily tested by the appearance of the 
vein of the neck, which should be ruddy or of a bluish colour. If green, 
it is not good. It is generally 
roasted, though in very young 
lamb, the leg, which is frequently 
served by itself, and makes a useful 
and excellent joint, may be boiled 
and sent to table with a suitable 
sauce. The hind-quarter, consist- 
ing of the leg (1) and loin (2), is 
better for hanging two or three 
days. As, however, lamb will not Fic. 88.- Lamp Divipeb into Joists. 
keep well in unfavourable weather, 

or for any length of time, it should be examined daily, and the 
moisture carefully wiped from the juints. In order to ascertain whether 
or not it is fresh, place the finger between the loin and kidpey. Any 
taint may be easily discovered by the smell. The fat of lamb should be 
firm and light, the lean clear and also firm, especially the knuckle. If the 
fat be yellow, and lean flabby and red, the lamb is of inferior quality, and 
will not keep. Where economy is a consideration, lamb should not be 
bought before it is five months old. 

When lamb becomes large enough, the quarters are sub-divided into 
joints. The leg is the most profitable for a family, but the shoulder 1s 
very delicious in flavour, The loin makes a most excellent roast, while the 
neck and breast may be cooked in various ways, all of them appetising. 
The head, swectbread, and fry are- much esteemed, and furnish many 
dishes of a dainty kind. 

See also ENTREES, CoLD Meat CooKERY, and recipes under MUTTON. 





Breast, Boiled.—-Follow the Breast, Broiled. — Required : 
recipe for mutton; serve a nice white lamb, stock, seasoning, &c. ‘Trim a 
sauce with it; caper, white mushroom, — breast of lamb, and put it into a stew: 
and others are cqually suitable. The = pan with as much stock as will just 
vegetables served with it should 1} ‘over it. Adda bunch of swect herbs 
young, and may be cut into fanciful | and an onion stuck with one or two 
shapes. Green peas are as good with ° cloves, and let it simmer very gently 
boiled lamb as with roast, though until it is sufficiently tender to remove 
seldom served with it, Cost, about — the bones, then take these out. Sprinkle 
8d. or 9d. per pound. | a little pepper and salt over the meat, 
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brush it over twice with egg and 
bread-crumbs, to which, if liked, a 
little chopped parsley can be added, or 
a teaspoonful of powdered herbs, and 
broil it over a clear fire. When it is 
brightly browned on one side, turn it 
carefully to brown the other; serve 
hot with Sauce pE Menrue, or with 
ordinary mint sauce. The following 
can also be recommended, Put a gill 
of good stock from lamb or mutton 
bones on to boil ; add the same measure 
of Brown Sauce, the juice of half a 
lemon, a teaspoonful of chopped capers, 
and the same of red currant jelly; put 
in a pinch of cayenne last thing. This 
recipe may be followed for roast lamb 
by way of variety. Brown Carex 
Sauce is delicious with the above, or 
with the same joint baked or roasted. 
Cost, 8d. to 9d. per pound. 


Chops, Fried.—Cut a loin of 
lamb into chops from half to three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness. Dip 
each one into beaten egg, and after- 
wards into bread-crumbs, flavoured as 
follows :—Mix three ounces of finely- 
grated bread-crumbs with a  salt- 
spoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful 
of pepper, a tablespoonful of finely- 
chopped parsley or mint, and a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of finely-minced 
lemon rind. Fry the chops in good 
dripping until lightly browned on 
both sides. Serve on a hot dish, and 
garnish with slices of lemon or crisped 
parsley. ‘Time to fry, ten to fifteen 
minutes. Cost, about 1s. per pound. 

Chops, Grilled.—Cut the chops 
about half an inch thick, trim them 
neatly, flatten them, place them on a 
hot gridiron over a clear fire, and let 
them remain until brightly browned on 
both sides, turning them with steak- 
tongs when required. Season them 
with pepper and salt, and serve as hot 
as possible. Gurnish with parsley. 
Mashed potatoes, asparagus, green peas, 
or spinach are usually served with 
lamb chops. Time, about ten minutes. 
Cost, about 1s. per pound. 


Chops with Cucumber 
Sauce.—Dip the chops in beaten 


egg and bread-crumbs, and fry them 
(see Cuors, Frrep). When nicely 
browned, arrange them ina circle on 
a hot dish, and put in tho centre a 
purée of cucumber (see DkeEsSSED 
VEGETABLES). Or cucumbers fried or 
boiled may be substituted. Cost, about 
3s. 6d. for a dish of six or eight. 


Fore Quarter, to Roast.— 
This joint can scarcely be too fresh 
when dressed. Remove the scrag, the 
shank-bone, and the chine-bone, and 
crack the ribs half-way between the 
edge of the breast and the spine. Lay 
the meat down to a quick fire, and 
baste plentifully from the start until 
it is ready for the table. About ten 
minutes before it is taken up dredge 
a little flour over it, and froth and 
brown it nicely. A slice of fresh 
butter, a cut lemon, and a little cay- 
enne should be sent to table, so that 
when the shoulder is separated from 
the ribs they may be ready for being 
laid between the two. This separation 
is sometimes effected before the joint 
is sent to table, but, of course, this 
must depend upon the wish of the 
carver. Serve the lamb with a cut 
paper ruffle on the shank-bone, and 
send a little gravy made from the 
roast under it. Mint sauce and salad 
generally accompany this dish, also a 
tureen of gravy. 





Fic. 89.—Forkk-Quarrer or Lamp, 


To carve, separate the shoulder : see 
A AA in the diagram, This is then 
transferred to another jot dish, somo 
lemon juice being squeezed over the 
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breast, the lemon first dipped in the 
cayenne. ‘Then separate the ribs and 
brisket, and cut the ribs through; see 
cn. The guests should be asked if 
they prefer ribs or brisket. The 
shoulder may not be required at all 
while hot, the other parts being usually 
first chosen. 

Another way.-—Put slices of bacon 
over the thick part of the lamb, and 
brush the thin part with clarified 
butter before roasting. Before dish- 
ing, take the bacon off and dredge 
with crumbs; let them brown well, 
then serve. Probable cost, 9d. per 
pound. 


Head and Heart.— ‘ee recipes 
under Murron, Keduce the time in 
proportion to the size. 


Hind Quarter.—Take a hind- 
quarter of lamb, saw off the knuckle- 
bone, and wrap the joint in oiled or 
buttered paper. Put the roasting- 
hook through the shank end, and 
place the joint before a clear fire. 
Baste it frequently with good dripping. 
‘Twenty minutes before it is taken 
down dredge a little flour over it, 
brown it nicely, and place it on a hot 
dish, with two or three tablespoonfuls 
of good gravy with it, and the rest in 
a tureen. Mint sauce should always 
accompany roast lamb. A second 
sauce nay also be sent to table. Send 
to table an empty hot dish upon which 
the carver may place the leg when it ts 
severed from the loin. ‘Time, twenty 
minutes to each pound, and twenty 
minutes over, Probable cost, 11d. per 
pound. 

Send lemon, cayenne, and butter to 
table, as for the fore-quarter. In 
carving, treat the joints as if they 
were separately served, ascertaining 
the preference of the guests with re- 
gard to the parts. 

Hot Pot (Superior).—Required : 
two pounds of loin or neck of lamb, 
four sheep’s kidneys, half a pint of 
gravy, seasoning us under, and two 
pounds of potatoes. Cost, about 
3s. 3d. 

Cut the meat up, take tho bones out, 
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and stew them down for stock, which 
should be nicely flavoured, and thick- 
ened a little with roux. Butter a deep 
dish, line it bottom and sides with 
some of the potatoes, parboiled and 
sliced. Quarter the kidneys, and put 
them next, with the meat, and a 
sprinkling of salt and pepper, with 
chopped mint or parsley, and a sus- 
picion of minced shalot over each 
layer. Put the rest of the potatoes on 
the top, and pour the gravy over. 
Bake in a moderate oven for an hour 
and a half. The dish should be 
covered until nearly done, then left 
uncovered, for the surface to brown. 
To assist this, brush the potatoes over 
with thin glaze, or shake fine raspings 
over. Before serving, sprinkle with 
chopped pursley. Send to table in the 
dish as hot as possible. 

Lean mutton can be used, and 
mushrooms or tomatoes added if pre- 
ferred to the herbs and shalots. 


Kidneys. — These are usually 
served with the Fry (sce next page). 


Lamb, Cooked Whole (seme- 
times called Lamb 4 T'Espagnole!.— 
On the Continent lambs are occasion- 
ally roasted entire, something like 
sucking-pigs, and are very delicate 
and good, It is evident that for this 
the animal must be very young, not 
more than five or six weeks old. The 
only preparation required is to remove 
the skin, take out the fry, and cut off 
the feet; then cover the lamb with 
slices of bacon fastened on with fine 
string, put it down to a clear fire, and 
let it remain until done enough. ‘Take 
the bacon off about a quarter of an 
hour before the lamb is taken up, so 
that it may brown, and take care that 
it is equaily cooked all over, Squeeze 
the juice of a lemon over it before 
serving, and send Breap Savce and 
brown gravy to table in a turcen. 
Time to roast, two hours and a half 
or three hours. Probable cust, uncer- 
tain, lambs suitable for this dish being 
seldom offered for sale. 

Thickly buttered paper, five or six 
folds, is sometimes used in place of 
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the bacon, but care is needed to pre- 
vent burning of the lamb. 


Lamb, with Okra and Toma- 
toes.— Required: a loin of lamb, or 
small mutton, a tin of “vkra and 
tomatoes,’”’ a dozen small tomatoes, a 
cucumber, cut into dice shapes and 
boiled until tender. Cost, about 10d. 
or 11d. per pound. 

Roast the meat as usual, then cut it 
up; put the picces round a hot dish. 
The tin of okra and tomatoes should 
be heated, and the superfluous liquor 
drained off; mix with the tinned 
vegetables an ounce of butter and a 
little seasoning, and put in the centre 
of the dish. Bake and glaze the toma- 
tocs, and use them for garnishing, 
some on the top and the rest round 
the meat, using the cucumber a3 a 
foundation for them to rest upon. 
Make gravy as usual, add the liquor 
that was drained from the tin, boil up, 
and serve separately. 

Veal may be served in the same 
way; and pork is equally guod; but 
the latter is improved by adding some 
French mustard to the gravy, and a 
good-sized onion, fried, may be uscd 
instead of cucumber for the garnish. 
(See also OKRA SALAD.) 


Lamb, Roll of. — Required: 
lamb, bacon, seasoning, &c. Cost, about 
3s. to 3s. 6d. mclusive. 

Take three pounds of Jean lamb, 
and mince if very finely with a 
pound of fat bacon. Mix with it a 
teaspoonful of white pepper, the 
grated rind of a lemon, the eighth 
of a nutmeg, grated, a finely-minced 
shalot, half a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered thyme, one egg, beaten up, and 
salt according to taste. The quantity 
of salt will depend upon the condition 
of the bacon. When _ thoroughly 
mixed, roll the seasoned meat into a 
neat shape, something like a roly-poly 
pudding; cover it with a thick fold of 
buttered paper, and place over this a 
coarse crust made of flour and water. 
Put it in a moderate oven, and when 
cooked enough, remove the paste and 
paper, and serve the roll of lamb on a 
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hot dish, with Tomato or CUCUMBER 
Sauce round it, and = grecn peas, 
spinach, or asparagus as an accom~ 
paniment. It will take two hours. 


Lamb’s Feet.—Procced as for 
Suerer’s Fert, and after the cleansing 
and parboiling, finish them off in 
either of the ways given under that 
heading; or follow any recipe for 
Caur’s Fret, reducing the time in 
proportion to their size. They are 
delicious when coated with a nice 
white sauce. Cost, variable. 

Lamb’s Fry.—A fry proper con- 
sists of the heart, sweetbreads, liver, 
kidneys, frill, and milt; and if the 
head is bought at the same time the 
brains may be added with advantage. 
If carefully treated, this is delicious ; 
but it is often fried and hardened, so 
as to be scarcely eatable. Trim theo 
sweetbreads, and boil them in white 
stock for twenty minutes; then take 
them up, and bvil the brains in the 
same stock until firm; then dry them, 
and cut them up with the sweetbreads ; 
egg and crumb them, and fry to a 
delicate brown, Stew the heart and 
milt in the stuck; slice and fry them 
with the liver and frill (the latter need 
not be parboiled). Slice the kidneys, 
fry them for a minute or two, tossing 
and turning. Now thicken and scason 
the gravy, and pour it over the fry. 
Garnish with sprigs of fried parsley 
and some slices of lemon. Cost, 
variable, according to demand; about 
10d. per pound. 

For ordinary methods of cooking 
this, see Pia’s Fry, p. 358. For the 
separate treatment of the sweetbreads, 
see ENTREES AND Mave Disues. 


Leg, Boiled.—Put a plump leg 
of lamb into as much boiling water as 
will barcly cover it. Letit boil a few 
minutes, then add a little cold water ; 
draw the pan to the side of the fire, 
remove the scum carefully as it rises, 
and afterwards simmer gently until 
done enough. A teaspoonful of salt 
should be put into the water when 
the lamb is three parts done. Put the 
meat on a hot dish, garnish it with 
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tufts of boiled cauliflower or carrots, 
or other vegetables to taste, and send 
caper sauce to table with it, a little 
poured over the joint, and the rest in 
a tureen. Time, from eighteen to 
twonty minutes per pound. Cost, 
11d. or 1s, per pound. 


Leg, Roasted or Baked.— 
Follow the directions given under 
Morron. If the joint is baked, a hot 
water tin or a substitute must be used, 
that it may retain its delicacy of 
flavour, and very frequent busting and 
slow covking are important, Remem- 
ber these in cstimating the time 
required. 


Leg, Stewed.—Required: meat, 
stock, and vegetables. The first thing 
to decide is whether a brown or white 
stew is desired. If the first, brown 
tho meat all over in hot fat, then 
drain it, and cover with stock made 
from mutton bones, and coloured a 
pale brown. The shank of the lamb 
should be added in making it. Put 
in vegetables of the usual kind, with 
a few peppercorns, but do not over- 
season it. Half an hour before it is 
done, boil some peas separately ; they 
should be young; prepare some 
turnips, by boiling, and cutting them 
in halves, and cut some carrots into 
dice; scoop out the centre from the 
halves of turnip. (See VEGETAKLES.) 
Take up the meat, thicken the gravy 
(the vegetables will not be wanted), 
and pour a little over the meat. Put 
the turnip cups round, filled with 
the peas, and the carrot in heaps 
between. Serve the rest of the gravy 
in a hot tureen. For a thite stew, 
do not fry the meat or brown the 
gravy ; and before serving, make 
some white caper sauce, by taking 
some of the stock for the purpose. 
Pour some over the meat, and put 
vegetables as above about the dish; 
or white vegetables only, with little 
heaps of peas, will do. Or plain white 
Sauce can be poured over the meat, 
and the same sprinkled with chopped 
parsley, over the vegotablos. Cost, 
about 11d. per pound. 


Neck, Stewed.— Required: meat, 
stock, and vegetables. Joint a neck of 
lamb, and put it in a stewpan with a 
carrot, turnip, and an onion, sliced; add 
stock, made from a mutton bone, to 
just cover it; or the hquor from 
boiled mutton will do ; putin a table- 
spoonful of chopped capers, and an 
ounce of rice; cover, and cook an hour 
and a half or thereabouts, very gently 
—nice young vegetables should be 
used, and the onion should be scalded. 
Put the meat and vegetables on a dish, 
boil the gravy quickly, add a little 
brown roux and scasoning; boil up 
well, and pour it over the meat. Cost, 
about 9d. per pound, 

Another way.—Prepare the meat as 
above, and add the stock; cut the 
vegetables in squarcs (see Hanicor 
Murron), and add them after the 
meat has cooked for a time; or, in- 
stead of mixed vegetables, a pint of 
freshly-shelled green peas may be put 
in, half an hour before serving, with 
a tablespoonful of mint sauce last 
thing, or some chopped mint can be 
added with the peas. The scrag end 
of a neck of lamb, or mutton, must be 
well washed, or constant skimming 
during the cooking will be needed. 

For other methods of cooking this 
joint, see Murron. 


Saddle.—aA saddle of lamb isan 
elegant and excellent joint for a small 
party. Cover it with buttered paper, 
and lay it down to a clear fire, Baste 
it well, and when nearly cooked 
enough, remove the paper, dredge a 
little flour over it, and baste it again 
until it is nicely browned. Murnt 
Sacce should be sent to table with it, 
and green peas, spinach, cauliflowers, 
or potatoes are very suitable as accom- 
paniments. ‘The meat is improved by 
a thin coat of glaze. Allow about 
twenty to twenty-five minutes per 
pound. Cost, about 1s. per pound. 


Shoulder, Stuffed and 
Stewed.—Take a shoulder of lamb, 
remove the blade-bone without injuring 
the outer skin, but leave in the shank- 
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bone. Fill the cavity from which the 
bone has been removed with a delicate 
veal forcemeat, Sprinkle the inner 
surface with a little salt, pepper, and 
grated nutmeg, and draw together the 
edges of the shoulder with some strong 
thread. That is, itis not to be rolled, 
but retain its original shape: only an 
expert in the boning art should attempt 

his. Stew in stock, and garnish the 
dish with fried cucumber, little toma- 
tocs, or mushrooms; or with a purée. 
The gravy should be well reduced, and 
thickened with brown roux. Quite a 


Target.—The rib or target of 
lamb consists of the neck and breast- 
joints left undivided. Saw off the 
chine-bone, and remove the flat bones 
which adhere to the meaty part of the 
neck. Partially divide the ribs, and 
cover the joint with buttered paper. 
Lay it down before a clear fire, and 
let it remain until done enough. A 
few minutes before it 1s ready, remove 
the paper, and brown the meat nicely. 
Place it on a hot dish, and send brown 
gravy and mint sauce to table with it. 
Time to bake or roast, an hour or 


plain stock will suftive. Cost, about | more. Cost, about 8d. or 9d. per 
9d. per pound. pound. 
VENISON. 


VENISON, like mutton, is better when of mature age. It must be kept 
until in the right state for table, and much care is needed to cook it 
properly ; but when properly dressed, and served very hot, with plenty of 
good gravy, it is in every respeet worthy of the high estimation im which 
i, is held by epicures. 

There are three kinds of venison known in Great Britain; the stag or 
red deer, peculiar to Ireland; the roebuek, known only in the North of 
Seotland; and the fallow deer, common in England. Of these the fallow 
deer is much the best. Buck venison, which is in season from June to the 
end of September, is finer than doe venison, which is in season from 
October to December. Neither should be dressed at any other time of the 
year. The haunch is the prime joint, though the neck and shoulder are 
much approved, and may be dressed in various ways. As soon as it is cut 
up it should be taken into a cool dry larder, dried with a cloth, and hung 
in an airy place, Dry Ginger and pepper should be dusted over it to keep 
off the flies. It should be examined and carefully wiped every day, o: 
twice a day in unfavourable weather, and it should be kept as long as it is 
possible to preserve it untainted. Excepting in very mild weather, it will 
keep a fortnight with care. In order to ascertain its condition, run a 
skewer close to the bone, and from this judge of the sweetness of the 
venison, If it should inadvertently become musty, first wash it with 
lukewarm water, and afterwards with tepid milk and water, then dry it 
very thoroughly. 

‘The lean of venison should be dark and fine in tho grain; the fat, of 
which there should be a good supply, ought to be firm, white and clear. 
To ascertain the age, the cleft of the hoof, which is always left on, must 
be examined. If very smooth and small, the animal is young. If rough 
and large, it proves age. 
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Breast, Stewed.—Cut up the 
back ribs or the breast of venison into 
small neat pieces. Flour these, and 
fry them in butter with three or four 
sliced onions to each pound, and a 
small quantity of bacon cut into dice. 
When the meat is lightly browned, 
drain away part of the fat, and pour 
over the meat a cupful of good stock; 
add a small bunch of sweet herbs, half 
a teaspoonful of anchovy, and a little 
pepper and salt. If the flavour is not 
objected to, a clove of garlic may be 
added, or the saucepan may be rubbed 
once or twice with a freshly-cut clove. 
Place the stewpan over a gentle fire 
till the venison is tender. Thicken the 
gravy with a little brown thickening, 
ind Jet it simmer until it has thrown 
upits grease. Put the meat on a dish, 
strain and skim the gravy, and pour it 
round the venison. Garnish with fancy 
shaped pieces of toast, or fried bread. 
A few stewed mushrooms will be a 
great improvement to this dish. 
When venison cannot be had, well- 
hung four-year-old mutton may be 
used instead. This stew may be 
served in a casserole of rice or pota- 
tocs. (See later chapters.) It is an 
excellent way of dressing venison 
which is lean and dry. Time, about 
two hours. Probable cost of venison, 
very uncertain, varying with the 
supply. 


Chops.—For a plain dish, cook 
these in any of the ways directed for 
mutton, but with venison sauce or 
gravy. Or just dissolve some red 
currant or other jelly, and send it to 
tuble in a hot tureen. Broiling or 
grilling should be preferred to frying. 
The chops may be plain or breaded. 
Tomato butter or conserve, heated, or 
good brown tomato sauce, will be 
liked by some. Bacon finds favour 
with a dish of venison chops some- 
times; it can bo served on the same 
dish, alternately with the meat. How- 
over the chops are cooked. do not keep 
them a moment before serving. If a 
hot water dish is not at hand, use 
a woll-heated dish, and sct it over 
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boiling water while carrying it from 
the kitchen. A well-boiled, floury 
potato is a favourite and suitable ac- 
companiment. 


Crusted Venison (a German 
recipe).—Any joint can be thus pre- 
pared. After washing (it must be well 
hung), lay it flat in a pan, with cold 
water to cover it; supposing two quarts 
of water, add half a cup of vinegar, a 
carrot, an onion, a bay leaf, a bunch 
of herbs, as varied as convenient— 
basil and marjoram are neccssary—two 
cloves, a score each of allspice berries, 
black peppercorns, and juniper berrics, 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Skim when 
it boils, and cook until done. When 
tender, take it up, wipe the surface, 
and spread it with beaten egg. Mix 
brown bread-crumbs with a teaspoonful 
of brown sugar, and half a teaspoonful 
each of ground cloves and cinnamon : 
sprinkle them over the meat to the 
thickness of half an inch. Skim off 
some of the fat from the pot liquor, 
and baste the crumbs with it; then 
bake it brown, serve sweet pickles 
with it, in addition to gravy. 

Note,-—We give this as received, but 
advise that hot or boiling water be 
used instead of cold, for the purpose of 
keeping in the meat juices; and that 
the spices be reduced a little, particu- 
larly the cinnamon. The recipe may 
then be followed for good, tender 
mutton, as successfully as for venison. 


Cutlets.—Cut from the loin, and 
cook the same as chops. Many of the 
gravies and sauces given for game may 
be served with these, and ix some of 
them the meat may be stewed. French 
beans are always good with venison ; 
as enjoyable with cutlets as with a 
joint. Mnushroomsare liked by many, 
and tomatoes cooked in a savoury 
manner ere excellent. If stuffed with 
herbs, bread-crumbs, and bacon, then 
baked brown, they are most appetising. 
(See recipes under VEGETARLEs.) 

Cutlets, Broiled.—This is a 
very excellent dish. The cutlets 
should be thick, from well-hung meat, 
dipped in hot fat, and cooked in a 
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Dutch oven at a sharp fire. Fried 
bread-crumbs, first seasoned, should 
be sprinkled over just before they 
are served, and the dish should 
be garnished with sweet pickles, or 
pickled walnuts; if tho latter, put 
them in the oven to drive off the 
acidity. Let the sauce or gravy be 
little and good, and if jelly is served, 
it may be heated with advantage. If 
more convenient, the crumbing can he 
omitted. 


Hash or Mince. (Sce Coin 
Murat anp Scrap Cooxery.)— Under 
the head of Murron will also be found 
dishes in which the remiins of cold 
venison might be served up in a very 
appetising manner. 


Haunch.—Take a well - hung 
haunch of venison, weighing from 
eighteen to twenty-five pounds. If it 
weigh less it will not be fully-flavoured. 
Be sure that it is in good condition. 
To ensure this, it. should be hung, as 
soon as it is brought in, in @ cool, airy 
situation. The kernel of the fat should 
be at once removed, the part from 
which it is taken wiped dry, and it, as 
well ag the entire haunch, should be 
dusted with pepper and powdered 
ginger. The haunch should — be 
examined twice a day, and if any 
moisture appears if should be wiped 
with a dry cloth ; and the meat should 
be kept as long as it can be preserved 
swect and untainted. In order to 
ascertain whether or not it is ready for 
dressing, run a skewer into the flesh 
close to the bone, and from this judge 
of the state of the meat. When it is 
tu be rousted, saw off the shank-bone, 
remove the sinews, scrape away the 
dark drv skin from the skirt, and also 
the dried surface of the under part. 
Wipe the haunch thoroughly with 
damp cloths which have been wrung 
out of lukewarm water, then dry it 
perfectly. It should be remembered 
that the more fat there is on the joint 
the better it will be, and that, in roast- 
ing the main object is to preserve the 
fat. ‘Therefore, first cover the haunch 
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with a large shoct of well-greased, 
thick, white cartridge paper, then with 
a stiff paste of flour and water rolled 
out to the thickness of three-quarters 
of an inch, and tie securely over this 
with string or tape two additional 
sheets of greased paper. Put the 
haunch down to a clear, sound fire, 
quite near at first, to harden the paste. 
Draw it back after a minute or two; 
baste the venison the moment it is put 
down to prevent the outer paper and 
the string from burning, and continue 
to baste frequently and liberally till 
done cnough, Half an hour before it 
is done, remove the paper and the 
paste from the meat, and fifteen 
minutes after take away the last paper. 
Sprinkle a little salt over the meat, 
dredge the surface lightly with flour, 
and then baste with butter. Pour the 
fat from the dripping-tin, keeping 
back any brown gravy there may be. 
Add half a teacupful of boiling water 
to this gravy, pour it into a saucepan, 
and skim off the fat. Boil it, and add 
a little salt to it. Put the haunch on 
avery hot dish, and pour the boiling 
gravy through a strainer round it. Pin 
a frillof white paper round the knuckle- 
bone. Send venison gravy to table, 
and let red currant jelly be served 
separately ; some should be heated, and 
some cold. French beans plainly 
boiled are a suitable accompaniment 
to haunch of venison. Venison fat 
freezes so quickly that especial care 
should be taken that the plates are 
very hot; indeed, hot water plates, as 
well as a hot water dish, ought to be 
used. ‘Time to roast the venison, from 
four to five hours, or about thirteen 
minutes to the pound when the haunch 
is weighed with the paste on. Doe 
venison will be done half an hour 
before buck venison. Venison is pre- 
ferred underdone rather than over- 
done. Vrobable cost, very uncertain. 
Some cooks omit the flour and 
water paste; then the haunch will not 
necd to be down so long. This is 
condemned by many cooks, but some 
contend that in some respects the 
meat is improved by the omission. 
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Haunch, to Carve.—This is 
not a very difficult task. In carving a 
haunch of venison, first cut it across 
down to the bone in the line, a zs; 
then turn the dish with the knuckle 
farthest from you, put in the point of 
the knife, and cut down as deep as you 
can in the direction shown by the 
dotted lines, a to c ; you may take out as 
many slices as you please on the right 
and left. The knife should slope in 
miking the first cut, and then the 
whole of the gravy will be received 
in the well. It is held by genuine 
cpicures that some parts of the haunch 
are better flavoured than others, but it 
is doubtful whether ordinary palates 
will detect any difference. Shecs of 
venison should not be cut thick, and 
plenty of gravy should be given with 
them. The fat is very apt to get cool 
soon, and become hard and disagreeable 
tothe palate. Forthisrcason, very quick 
carving is absolutely necessary tor this 
joint. The long slices contain most 


fat at the loin end. The outside knots 
of brown fat are much esteemed by 
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most people. It should be remem- 
bered in carving, that to please one’s 
guests in the matter of serving the 
rarious parts of a joint, is as much the 
duty of the carver as it is to cut the 
meat to the best advantage; and this 
may be done without disfiguring the 
joint, by the exercise of forethought 
In requesfing those present to express 
their preference. 

Neck, to Roast.—I«t it be 
Separated from the shoulder when 
quite stiff, then shorten the rib-bones, 
but do not cut through the fat. Saw 
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off the chine-bone, and remove the 
small bones that cover the fillet part 
of the neck. The piece of fat from 
which the bones are taken should be 
rolled over the ribs. Prepare the neck 
as already directed for other joints, 
and serve in the same way, and with 
the same accompaniments. Very often 
the flour and water paste is omitted in 
this case, and plenty of greased paper 
only is used. Time, about twelve or 
thirteen minutes per pound. 





Fig. 91.—NEcK OF VENISON. 


This is an excellent joint for a small 
party. To carve it, proceed as for a 
saddle (this should always be cut 
saddle fashion), cuts being made in the 
direction of a ton, and c top; from 
the latter part fat portions are ob- 
tained. Some from each part should 
be served to all present. 


Red Deer.—This should be 
cooked in every respect like ordinary 
venison, a8 in other recipes. It re- 
quires to be well hung. Some regard 
it as very delicious, others as coarse 
and ill-flavoured. But whatever may 
be the opinion of sportsmen, it is, on 
the whole, less in favour than well-fed 
venison of the usual kind, 


Roebuck. — The — rocbuck, | or 
common roe, is of a reddish-brown 
colour, and, though small, is elegant 
in shape, and nimble. Plainly dressed, 
it is not worth much, but when 
marinaded, larded, or jugged, it is 
very good, The flesh has been com- 
pared in flavour to mutton. 


Roebuck, Haunch of, Mar- 
inaded. — Required: meat, sauce 
and murinade, as below. Cost, uncer- 
tain. Prepare a marinade sufiiciently 
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deep to cover the surface of the 
haunch, the ingredients being in 
the following proportions :—With a 
pint of vinegar put a quart of water, 
two onions finely minced, four cloves, 
a blade of mace, half a teaspoonful of 
peppercorns, a little salt, a sliced car- 
rot, three or four sticks of celery, and 
a bunch of sweet herbs. Boil all 
together for half an hour,strain, and put 
into a pan large cnough to hold the 


rocbuck. Put the haunch in the 
marinade for a week. Take it up, 
spit, and roast before a_ clear 


fire, being careful te baste con- 
stantly. Unless this is done the meat 
will be very dry. Take it up, brush 
it over with melted glaze, and serve 
very hot. The dish should be gar- 
nished with stewed prunes and fried 
potatoes, and a sauce, prepared as 
follows, should accompany it, a little 
poured over the haunch, and the rest 
in w tureen :—Cut an ounce of lean 
ham into dice, and fry it in a little 
butter with a small carrot, a stick of 
celery, and an onion, all cut small, 
half a teaspoonful of peppercorns, a 
quarter of a blade of mace, and a 
pinch of powdered thyme. Stir these 
ingredients over the fire until they are 
lightly browned, then add two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar and one of 
ketchup. Let the liquor boil, and put 
with it half a pint of brown sauce, a 
wineglass of sherry, and a teaspoon- 
ful of anchovy. Let the sauce boil 
carefully, skim off the fat, &c., strain 
it, and it will be ready for use. Time, 
about an hour and a half. Roebuck 
is better if larded. 


Roebuck, Jugged.— Required: 
meat, stock, vegetables, &c., as below. 
Cost, uncertain. Cut a breast of roc- 
buck into small chops, fry these with 
three or four slices of good bacon in 
butter till they are lightly browned, 
then pour off the liquor, and mix 
flour with it to make a roux (sce 
Rovx). Moisten this with as much 
good stock as will cover the pieces of 
roebuck, and add four or five onions 
with half a dozen cloves stuck in them, 


three or four inches of thin lemon 
rind, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a 
little pepper and salt; a few mush- 
rooms may be addod if liked. Put all 
into a stewpan, cover closely, that no 
steam may escape, and when the 
liquor has boiled draw the pan to the 
side, and let its contents simmer gently 
until done enough. Put the meat on 
a dish, arrange the vegetables round 
it, pour the sauce over, and serve very 
hot. Time, about two hours, 


Sauces and Gravies. — On 
page 88 will be found three recipes 
for gravies. If sauce is served in 
addition, the gravy should be plain— 
i.e. the first recipe. The third, viz., 
sweet gravy, is, in a sense, a gravy and 
sauce In onc; 7.¢, it is not necessary 
to serve any sauce; but some gravy of 
the plain kind is always desirable, as 
it is so often preferred, with a morsel 
of jelly, to any other. When sauce is 
wanted, any of thoso given in hot 
sauces for game or dark meats may be 
served : Sauce A LA CALYPso is very 
good, either with venison or mutton. 


Shoulder, to Roast.—See that 
it is not separated from the neck until 
the animal is cold and stiff, or the 
appearance of both joints will be spoilt. 
When it has hung long enough, cover 
it before roasting with thin slices of 
fat mutton; this is important. After 
this, cover with a greased paper, and 
although it is better if a flonr and 
water paste be added (like the haunch), 
this ny be dispensed with if the 
mutton fat be plentiful, and the basting 
very thorough. Finish off and serve as 
directed for haunch, but cook a shorter 
time. Cost, very variable. 


Shoulder of, to Stew.—This 
is a very cxcellent joint; it is not 
costly, but takes some little time. 
Lone the shoulder and flatten it well 
ona board. Scason it inside and out 
with @ savoury powdcr, made with a 
tablespoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful 
of pepper, a good pinch cach of cay- 
enne and ground nutmeg, and the rind 
of a quarter of a lemon grated. Then, 
over the lean, put a few thin slices of 
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raw mutton fat, and lay a few more in 
place of the blade-bone. Roll it very 
tightly, and tic with tape; wrap it in 
a cloth, and tic the ends like a pud- 
ding. Cook it in stock, made from the 
bones, until done, then untie it, coat 
with glaze, and serve with a pint of 
gravy, thickened with brown roux, 
and flavoured with a small jar of 
currant jelly. 


Steaks, with Bacon.—This is 
an American dish. The steaks are 
partly cooked in a frying-pan in the 
usual way; a slice of bacon cut to the 
size, is then put on each side, and 
when the bacon is cooked and browned 
the steaks are served round a dish. In 
the centre a sauce is put, made like the 
English bread sauce, but with stock or 
gravy in place of milk; it receives a 
rather high flavouring of cayenne, 
mace, and cinnamon, and to each half- 
pint a heaping tablespoonful of any 
fruit jelly is added. Sometimes the 
jelly 1s omitted, and put in heaps on 
ittle plates, one to each guest. Cran- 
berry jelly is one of the chief 
favourites. 

Smoked venison is much liked in 
America; it is usually sold in canvas 
bags, like Westphalia hams, and keeps 
along time. If for cutting into stcaks 
for broiling, &c., it 1s soaked in water 
first. It is also boiled in the same way 
as ham, but is cooked in a shorter time. 


Venison, Breast of.—This is 
often made into a pasty or pudding 
(see Recires). Or it can be stewed. 
It is sometimes roasted, but is con- 
sidered the least satisfactory joint 
for the purpose. In many little dishes 
from mutton, some breast of venison 
would be a considerable improve- 
ment; and in dishes of game the 
Venison could increase the meat if 
the game ran short, in many instances 
without detriment to the dish. This 
joint furnishes material for a_first- 
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rate dish of devilled meat, either 
dry or wet, A broil made by stewing 
the breast in stock until nearly done, 
then scoring and seasoning it, and 
finishing it off before the fire, can be 
strongly recommended. A _ tureen of 
brown piquant sauce, and some grilled 
mushrooms put on the dish, are the 
only adjuncts necessary ; though the 
addition of jelly isa matter of taste. 
Cost, variable. 


Venison, Roast (2 German 
recipe).— Hang the venison as long as 
possible ; wash and dry it, when ready 
to cook, and beat it well; pull off the 
skin, and lard the fleshy part all over 
with bacon cut two inches long, and a 
suitable width. Bake the meat if 
more convenient, but whether baked 
or roasted, baste often, using sour 
cream, or milk with two ounces of 
butter to each half-pint. Make a 
gravy in the pan by adding a hitle 
water to the bastings, and flavouring 
with salt, lemon juice, and grated 
rind, and a little black pepper. Spice 
is sometimes added. A shoulder 1s a 
good joint for the above treatment. 


Venison, Roast (a New York 
recipe).—Take any joint, according to 
taste and requirements, and cook it in 
its usual coat of pasteand paper. Flour 
it well, mixing ground ginger and 
pepper with the flour, and let it be 
well frothed. Make a thick sauce by 
putting a pint of pure tomato pulp in 
a lined saucepan, with a teaspoonful of 
extract of meat, and half an ounce of 
chopped capers; an ounce of black 
currant jelly should be put in a few 
minutes later, together with the same 
weight of brown roux. Seuson with 
salt, a pinch of white sugar and 
ginger, a dash of cayenne, and a 
squeeze of lemon juice. Send to table 
very hot, and pour a little plain gravy 
round the meat. This can be recom- 
mended. 
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PORK. 


THis, moro than any meat, must be chosen with the greatest care. 
The pig, from its habits, is particularly liable to discase, and if killed and 
eaten in an unhealthy statc, those who partake of it may pay dearly for 
the indulgence. Dairy-fod pork is best, and it is safest to buy it direct 
from a farm, or from a reliable dealer. Pork is in season only in cold 
weather, and should be rigidly avoided in summer; it is then positively 
dangerous, Tho fat should be firm, and the lean delicate in_ colour, 
and fine in the grain; the skin should be delicate. 
If the skin is thick, the pig was old; if clammy, 
it proves staleness. Kernels and discolorations in 
the fat prove an unhealthy condition at the time of 
killing. Pork cannot be kept Jong in the fresh 
state, but unless hung for a short time it will be 
hard. All the internal organs cannot be too fresh 
~ when caten. We would specially warn the inexperienced 
"against, what is known in the trade as “ offal-fed pork.” 
It is, however, never seen in good localities, and no 
butcher with a reputation to maintain deals in it. It 
can be told by its dark colour, strong smell, and un- 
pleasant flavour. No meat requires more care in cooking 
than pork: the least portion underdone is more than 
unwholesome, and it should be withheld from persons 
of weak digestion, as well as invalids generally. A 
porker—i.e. a pig less than a year old—is usually divided 
as follows :— 


- : Leg. May be boiled or roasted. A very profitable 
joint. 

2. Loin. Includes fore-loin and hind-loin. Roasted 
> generally. 

3. Spare-rib. Usually roasted, or cut into chops, 
: like the loin. 
HG ai as 4, Belly. Boiled, either fresh or slightly salted. 
(eopiacoe Biaks 5. Hand. Sometimes boiled fresh, often salted. 

Bacon.) 6. Head. Boiled fresh, or cut through and salted. 

Also used for brawn. 





In addition to the above, there are the feet, which aro often salted and 
boiled, but there are various ways of serving them ; the fry, which includes 
the heart, liver, sweetbread, &c.; and the chitterlings. The internal fat is 
melted down for lard. Recipes are given under the respective headings. 
(See also Suck1ne Pia.) 

See the chapters ENTRfES AND MapeE Disnes, Coup MEAT AND 
Scraps, SausaGes, &c., Pres and Puppinas, and Pastry, for 


such pork dishes. Dishes from salted pork are given under SALTED 
Meats, 


PORK. 


Boiled Pork.—fiesh pork may 
be boiled like other meat, and is very 
delicate eating. It should be small 
and lean, or will be found too rich. 
Let the water boil, and then put in 
the meat, with some carrots and tur- 
nips, an onion, and a stalk or two of 
celcory; add a morsel of salt, and 
simmer all the time; skim as necded, 
and put in more sult near the end. A 
bunch of herbs, consisting of a leaf or 
two of sage, a bay leaf, and a sprig of 
thyme, parsley, and marjoram, will 
improve the meat considerably. As to 
the time, if must be proportioned to 
the age of the meat and the thickness 
of the rind. A leg may take twenty to 
thirty minutes per pound; a belly may 
want fifteen minutes or a trifle more 
only. Send a nice sauce to table. 
Ce.Lery, Mitp Onron, Parstry, Parse 
LEY WITH Cuives, Ricr, and Tomato 
may be instanced as suitable; and 
Breapd Sacce, although more often 
served with roast pork, is very delicate 
and nice; a sprinkling of sage can be 
added to it. Vegetables, as carrots, 
turnips, or parsnips, should be served 
freely; or a puréc of split peas, or 
peas-pudding, is suitable. ‘The purée 
is the nicer. The fvot should be 
taken from a leg, and the knuckle- 
bone garnished with a frill, if a dish 
removed from a very plain one is 
desired. Cost, from 6d. to 8d. per 
pound, according to the part chosen 
and time of year. 


Chine.—This is taken from the 
spine, between the shoulders; it 1s 
generally salted for a few days before 
boiling, and is frequently sent to table 
with boiled fowls or turkeys. There 
isa good deal of fat about it. If only 
lightly salted, it can be put on to boil 
in warm water, It is sometimes kept 
in brine for ten days, then it must go 
on in cold water; it wants slew cook- 
ing and frequent skimming. It is 
sometimes roasted, after sprinkling 
with salt and hanging fora day or two; 
then, to avoid hardness, it wants very 
slow cooking; the meat should be 
scored lengthwise, aud brushed with 
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butter or oil, and well basted. VPow- 
dered save is sprinkled on it before it 
is taken down, and a good gravy is 
poured round it. Sometimes the fat, 
or most of it, is removed. For a very 
savoury dish, a powder made by mix- 
ing together pepper, cloves, and nut- 
meg, with salt, sage, parsley, and 
thyme, all dried and sieved, is put in 
after the meat is scored. In country 
places, chopped chives or small onions 
are added, and an excellent dish is the 
result. The chine is frequently left 
until cold before carving when this 
method is adopted; and although it 
may be baked, it is oftener boiled. The 
quantitics of the various ingredients 
are regulated by taste, but the herbs 
should predominate. Ina chapter on 
Seasonrnas, &c., will be found recipes 
that could be followed by those un- 
accustomed to dishes of this sort. They 
are more frequently met with in the 
country than the town. Cost, about 
6d. per pound, but variable. 


Chops, or Cutlets.—Speaking 
generally, it will be found that plainly 
cooked chops and cutlets of pork are 
best liked, though rich sauces and 
gravies are often served with them. 
For any but small meat, frying should 
be avoided ; broiling or grilling is the 
better. The meat may be floured, and 
brushed with liquid fat; or coated 
with crumbs; or with egg and crumbs; 
or simply seasoned with pepper. At 
least twenty minutes must be allowed 
for a chop of medium thickness: the 
kidney end of the loin is most liked. 
The best end of the neck must be 
chosen for cutlets. When any dressed 
variety is required, many recipes given 
under veal and mutton (see also 
Mabe Disnes) may be followed with 
certainty of success. Very slight addi- 
tions to the seasonings, &e., will in 
some cases be necessary, and to some 
of the gravics a dash of French 
mustard will give the necessary 
piquancy, 

Fat, coarse pork, is never good as 
a joint; but in the form of a cutlet 
or chop it is simply detestable, The 
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quality of the meat is the first neces- 
sity, and a clean, well-heated gridiron 
is the next; tho same may be said of 
the frying-pan or broiler. The toaster 
shown on page 325 can be used, and 
very successfully; tho moat must be 
put a fair distance from the fire after a 
minute on each side, then when nearly 
done, if not brown enough, it must be 
put nearer. Pork chops are improved 
in appearance by glazing. Cost, from 
7d. to 9d. per pound. 

Of sauces suitable for serving, Cuut- 
NEY, Brown Sauce, Tartare, CELERY, 
Onion, APPLE, and others mentioned 
under Roast Pork, may be instanced ; 
and it may be taken for granted that 
fruit in any form—apples, raisins, 
tomatoes, and sweet pickles by way of 
example—not only add to the goodness 
of the dish, so far as the palate is con- 
cerned, but increase its wholesomencss. 
There is no doubt that pork and apple 
sauce are a scientific, though homely, 
combination of ingredients. 


Chops, with Apples and 
Raisins.— Required: two pounds of 
loin chops, the kidney end, apples and 
raisins as below. Cost, about 2s. 

Trim the chops free from some of 
the fat, sprinkle them with a pinch 
each of black pepper, ground ginger, 
cayenne, and curry powder. Rub the 
bottom of a frying-pan with a clove of 
garlic, melt in it some pork dripping, 
and fry the meat a good brown; flour 
it a little first, and sec that it is well 
done. Have ready a tureen of apple 
sauce. Mix in four ounces of sultana 
raisins, first stewed in a little gravy to 
cover them; thenadd a pinch of curry 
powder. Dish the meat on a bed of 
spinach, and serve the sauce separately. 

Another way to serve the above is 
to put some fried apples round the 
dish ; or some apple sauce may be 
used; and to serve the raisins sepa- 
rately in a little thickened gravy. 

It has been said, with truth, that a 
curried chop is a chop spoiled; but 
chops to which just a seasoning of 
curry is given, as above, are very 
agreeable eating. 


Collops.—Required: a pound of 
pork, fat and lean together, two 
ounces of lean ham or bacon, four 
ounces of bread-crumbs, and somo salt, 
pepper, and allspice; a pinch only of 
the latter, with a morsel of grated 
nutmeg, some raw eggs, and sweot 
herbs. Cost, about Is. exclusive of 
sauce, 

Mince the moat, and bacon or ham, 
add the crumbs and seasoning, and a 
raw egg; the yolk of a second may be 
needed ; the mass should be soft enough 
to shape easily. Then make it into 
little cakes, the size of a florin; dip 
them in beaten white of egg, and coat 
with more crumbs. Put them in a 
sauté pan with a little pork dripping, 
turn them about until well cooked, 
but only lightly browned. Serve with 
gravy, or a sharp sauce, or with apples 
or tomatoes fried. 

Or they may be put in boiling stock 
for a few minutes; they should then 
be only dipped in the white of eggs, 
no crumbs, then drained, and put ina 
pan on a bed of white onion sauce; 
another layer of sauce must be spread 
over them, and the pan kept hot by 
setting it in a tin of boiling water. 
They will be done in ten minutes, if 
they have had ten minutes’ boiling. 


Curried Pork.—This dish needs 
care, or it will be too rich to be 
pleasant. We recommend lean pork, 
and young; if bacon meat is used in- 
stead of that from a porker, the greater 
part of the fat should be cut away. 
For a pound of meat, make a pint of 
sauce (see Curry Sauce), and first par- 
boil the meat, or fry it a little ina 
separate vessel; the latter is the more 
savoury. ‘Then put it in the sauce to 
finish the cooking, letting it stew 
softly. A morsel of mustard, French 
is nicer, will improve this curry, and 
the proportions of apples and onions 
may be slightly increased ; the richness 
of the dish will be the better counter- 
acted. Time to cook the pork in the 
sauce, about an hour. It must be 
shaken from time to time, and a little 
liquid, water or stock, put in as re- 
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quired. The stock is preferably made 


from the water from boiled fresh meat 
or poultry ; a strip of lean ham should 
be simmered in it to give flavour. The 
point is, freedom from grease and ecx- 
cessive richness, In addition to boiled 
rice, fried apples may be put about the 
dish. The rice can also be sprinkled 
with currants, prepared as for sucking- 
pig, or little piles of stewed sultanas 
will do instead. Cost, varying with the 
adjuncts. 


Cutlets, with Moulded Pota- 
toes.— Take the cutlets from the neck 
of nice lean pork. Trim them neatly, 
and sprinkle with pepper, and dip in 
warm butter; broil them for ten 
minutes, turning as usual; the heat 
must be gradual after the first minute 
or two. Then put them in butter 
again, and coat with bread-crumbs 
that have been browned in the 
oven; put them on firmly, and 
finish the cooking, giving ten minutes 
or longer, according to thickness. 
Dish them on a very hot dish, with 
moulded potatoes (browned) in the 
centre (see VEGETARLEs), and pour 
round any nice sauce of the piquant 
kind, or chutney; or any other can 
be substituted. 

A purée of onions or celery can be 
used in place of potatoes, or both 
vegetables may be served. Cust, about 
9d. per pound, 


Cutlets, with Onions.—kc- 
quired: Some cutlets as above; a 
pinch of cayenne and mixed herbs 
should bo mixed with the crumbs, and 
after the partial cooking by gniling 
or broiling, the meat may be fried after 
crumbing, or finished off in a moderate 
oven, It should be nicely browned, 
and well done. Then put a ring of 
fried bread in the middle of the dish, 
spread it thickly with fried onions, and 
fill the centro with apple sauce, mixed 
with a small quantity of thick brown 
sauce. Dish the cutlets round the 
bread, and pour a little more apple 
sauce round the base. Cost, about 9d. 
per pound, 
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Faggots.—Few people make these 
at home in towns where they are 
readily obtained at pork - butchers’. 
There are many ways of preparing 
them; the cheapest varieties consist 
for the most part of bread and herbs, 
with a small proportion of liver aud 
pork. The following is a good recipe: 
Required : a pound and a half of pig’s 
liver, half a pound of fat pork, a tea- 
spoonful cach of sage, parsley, and 
thyme, powdered, a good-sized onion, 
half a pint of bread-crumbs, two eggs, 
a teaspoonful of pepper, and double 
the quantity of salt, a pinch of grated 
nutmeg, and a pig’s caul. Cost, about 
1s. 6d. 

The meat must be very finely minced, 
and mixed with the seasoning, then 
put in a jar or basin, and steamed in a 
saucepan, with boiling water half way 
round it, for an hour. It must then 
be left to cool before mixing with the 
crumbs and eggs. After beating well, 
make the mass into balls, and flatten a 
little; wrap them singly in pieces of 
the caul, and bake gently to a pale 
brown, about half an hour; or the 
pig’s caul can be omitted, and the 
faggots baked with a little gravy in 
the tin. The onion should be scalded 
and chopped if a mild flavour is liked ; 
otherwise itcan be put in raw, and in 
rather larger pieces. <A sheep’s or 
calf’s liver can be used if preferred, 
and a kidney may be added with 
advantage. 


Feet, Boiled.—Scald and scrape 
the feet of a fully-grown porker, 
and carefully remove the covering 
of the toes. Split them in halves, 
lengthways, and bind them securely 
with tape in their original position. 
Put them into a stewpan, with a 
quart of hot stock or watcr, a bunch 
of parsley, a sprig of thyme, a bay 
leaf, two onions, two carrots, a 
stick of celery, and a little salt and 
cayenne. Let them simmer gently 
until they are tender. Drain them, 
and draw out the large bones. After 
the feet have been boiled as above 
directed, they may be cither served hot, 
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with peas pudding and green vege- 
tables, or caten cold with sharp sauce. 
If not to bo caten hot, leavo them in 
the liquor until cold. 

The vegetables, cut up, with some 
thickening, as peas, beans, or lentils, 
will be all that 1s necessary to convert 
the liquor into good soup, aftcr the 
addition of more water or stock. Cost, 
from 1d. to 2d. each. 


Feet and Ears.—Wash them, 
and boil in the above way, or in 
milk and water until tender. Use 
a brush in cleansing them. Draw 
the bones from the feet, and cut the 
errs in strips. Re-heat them in any 
nice, plain sauce, as usually served 
with pork ; or heat the ears only, then 
dip the feet in liquid butter or drip- 
ping, and then in crumbs, and broil 
them. Place them on the dish, and 
garnish with slices of lemon. For 
Jricasecd feet and ears, re-hcat them in 
white sauce, rich or plain as required. 
Cost varying with the sauce, &c. 


Fry.—Scce that it is fresh, and very 
clean. The recipe given for Lamn’s 
Fry may be followed. The heart 
can be cooked separately if liked, 
so may the swectbread; the liver and 
fat will then make a tasty dish. A 
common way of cooking fry is to put 
it in a baking-tin, with the fat spread 
over if; but it is much nicer if first 
cooked for a short time in stock, then 
finished off in the oven; the stock from 
the stewing being used to make the 
gravy in the pan. Time, about two 
hours. Cost, about 6d. per pound. 


Fry with Veal Stufiing.— 
This is a change from ordinary dishes 
of fry. Cut up all the meat, and 
put in a stew-jar; see recipes for 
GRAVIES FoR Stews AND ILASHES; 
make enough gravy to cover the meat, 
and cook it in a gentle oven. Mean- 
while, make some small balls of 
veal or plain herb forcemeat, about a 
dozen for two pounds of fry; fry them 
a little to brown them, and put them 
into the gravy, or into a separate 
vessel, to simmer for an hour before 
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serving. Place them on the dish round 
the meat. Time for the fry, two 
hours or more. A spoonful of brown 
vinegar and a morsel of mustard should 
be stirred in at the commencement. 
Cost, about 6d. per pound. 


Head, Boiled.—If fresh, boil in 
the way directed for pork. A pickled 
head needs differont treatment ; see 
Brawn, p. 375. Cost, uncertain ; from 
4d. to 6d. per Ib. is the average. 


Head, Pressed (a German dish). 
—Required: head, feet, seasoning, €c., 
as below. Cost, about 6d. per pound. 

Cut a head through, and boil it 
with the fect, some sage and onions, 
and water to cover. Add cloves and 
other spices. When the bones slip 
out, take up the head, and cut away 
the meat, leaving the skin side intact, 
Cut up the meat, with that of the 
feet ; season it, add the minced tongue, 
then boil the gravy down to a jelly; 
mix some with the meat when nearly 
cold, and then Jay some on each half 
of the skin of the head laid on a dish, 
covered with a wet cloth. Draw the 
two parts together, and fold the cloth 
over. Then pin or sew it very firmly. 
Put it in a pie-dish to just hold it, 
with a dish and some weights on the 
top. Serve in slices with salad and 
pickles when cold. 

This is considered nicer if a little 
smoked ham or tongue be mixed with 
the rest; or some tongue which has 
been salted only will answer. (Sve 
recipes for SALTED Mgats. ) 

If a pickled head is preferred for 
this, put the fresh head into pickle 
for four or five days, or more. 


Head, Roast.—Take up a fresh 
pig's head which has been already 
boiled until it is sufficiently tender 
to take out the bones. Shape 
it neatly, and skewer it firmly. 
Sprinkle over it somo sage leaves, 
finely powdered, and a little pepper 
and salt, and put it in a tin before the 
fire. Baste it well whilst it is roasting. 
Serve on a hot dish, with a good gravy 
poured over it, and send apple sauce to 
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table ina tureen. Time to roast, half 
an hour. This is a very rich dish. 
Cost, as above. 


Head, Scrappled (an American 
dish). — Required: head, seasoning, 
and corn meal, as below. Scald 
and clean a pig’s head, and remove 
the hair, the snout, the cars, and 
the brain, Put it on the fire in 
four quarts of water, and bring it 
sluwly to the boil. Skim carefully, 
season the liquid rather highly with 
sult and cayenne, and add half a 
dozen sage leaves, chopped small. Let 
the head simmer gently for two hours, 
or more if large, then bone it, and 
mince the flesh finely, and put it back 
into the liquid, Stir inas much sifted 
corn meal as will thicken the liquid, 
and simmer two hours longer, until it 
is of the consistency of thick porridge. 
Pour it into deep jars, and sect in a 
cool place. When scrapple of pig’s 
head is to be caten, cut it into slices, 
und fry these in hot fat for breakfast. 

This is a very peculiar dish; the 
taste is decidedly an acquired one. 
Semolina or hominy can be used if the 
meal is not casily procured. We may 
add that while hot, after thickening, it 
is not to he despised, and many would 
prefer it in that form to the one given 
in the recipe. Cost, as above, 


Head, Stuffed (2 German dish). 
—Required : head, forcemeat, vege- 
tables, &., as below. Cost, about 6d. 
per pound. Take a fresh head, bone 
it, strew salt and pepper over; make a 
forcemeat. of sage and onions, with a 
small proportion of minced bacon and 
liver; season it well, and bind it with 
ruw eges, Spread this on the head, then 
put strips of pickled pork, und the pig's 
tongue, sliced, with lean ham in strips, 
and some pickled gherkins. Put in 
more forcemeat if there is room; put 
the halves together, and sew them 
tightly, not forgetting the snout. 
Cover with a bladder, or a cloth, and 
couk in a saucepan with the bones, and 
a calf’s foot, plenty of spices and vege- 
tables, a bunch of herbs, and hot water 
to cover, The foot should be put in 
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the water when cold, then brought to 
the boil before the head goes in. A 
gill of vinegar should be put with the 
rest, and the boiling kept up for three 
to four hours. When nearly cold, 
take up the head, draw the threads out, 
and glaze it well. Cut a slice from 
the neck end, to show its _ marbled 
contents, and garnish according to 
taste and requirements. It may be 
made quite elaborate, and served 
amongst galantines, turkeys, and 
similar viands, 

It will be liked better, we think, if 
the onions be omitted, and some pork 
sausage-mcat substituted. The other 
ingredients may be as given above. 


Hearts may be cooked cither 
stuffed or plain, as directed for the 
hearts of sheep and calves. Some 
small forcemeat balls, or sausages, may 
be put on the dish when they are not 
stuffed, 

Kidneys.—Tig’s kidneys may be 
broiled, fried, or stewed, in the same 

ray as mutton kidneys. Cut two 
lengthwise, into slices a quarter of 
an inch thick, season with — salt 
and cayenne, and sprinkle over them 
a dessertspoonful of fincly-powdered 
herbs, of which two-thirds should be 
parsley, and one-third thyme. Fry them 
for five or six minutes In one ounce 
of hot butter or dripping, and when 
nicely browned, stir a dessertspoonful 
of flour in amongst them, and add, very 
gradually, a quarter of a pint of good 
eravy, and a tablespoonful of ketchup. 
When on the point of boiling, take out 
the meat, put it on a hot dish, let the 
sance remam on the fire fer one 
minute, and pour it boiling over the 
kidneys. Garnish with toasted sippets, 
Time, a quarter of an hour, Prob- 
able cost, 1s. 


Kidneys, Broiled.—Split tho 
kidneys lengthwise from the rounded 
part, without separating them = en- 
tirely, Peel off the skin, and pass 
a wooden or metal skewer through 
them to keep them flat. Sprinkle a 
little pepper and powdered sage over 
them, oil them slightly, and broil 
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them before a clear fire, the hollow 
side first, so that the gravy may be kept 
in when they are turned. Serve on 
a hot dish, either with or without 
maitre d’hétel sauce in atureen. Time 
to broil, from ten to fifteen minutes, 
They should be well done, but not 
overdone. 


Kidneys, Stewed, in any 
plain stock or gravy, are very ten- 
der, and more digestible than when 
fried. They are particularly good 
when cooked in plain tomato juice; 
that from canned tomatoes answers. 
When nearly done, it should be 
thickened with brown roux, and sea- 
soned with salt, pepper, and a little 
mustard, An onion or shalot can be 
added if liked, and some chopped sage 
or parsley. Cost, about 8d. per pound. 
They are sometimes sold at 3d. or 4d, 
each, according to size. 


: Lard.—See chapter on Cookinc 
> 
ROCEBSES. 


Leg, Boned.— When lots of stuff- 
ing is liked, this will be the most 
satisfactory way of cooking the leg. 
The fillet-bone only nced be taken 
out, the knuckle being left. The skin 
can be scored as usual. A nice sage 
and onion stuffing will do, but if it 
be mixed with half its bulk of pork 
sausage meat, the dish will be very 
superior, particularly when cold. 
After the stuffing is all in, it must be 
covered as well as possible, the flesh 
being drawn up round and over, then 
fastened with needle and thread, or 
skewers, and bound with wide tape. 
A well-greased paper should be fas- 
tencd all over the leg if for roasting or 
baking. If for boiling, tie it in a clean 
cloth, first putting a paper over the 
stuffed end. However cooked, extra 
time must be given; quite five minutes 
per pound longer than if the bone 
were left in. Serve with the usual 
accompaniments. 


Leg, Roasted.—A leg of cight 
pounds will take from three to three 
and a half hours. The skin should be 
scored across, a quarter of an inch 
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apart, and brushed with a little oil; 
this will make the crackling crisp and 
brown, and prevent its blistering. Pork 
should not be put so near the fire at 
first as beef or mutton ; the cooking has 
to be slower all through. If scored in 
cubes or diamonds, instead of straight 
lines, the meat will cook in rather less 
time, and the crackling be nicer. Fre- 
quent basting is necded. For sauces, 
see Loin, Roastep, If stuffed, sage 
and onion stuffing is generally pre- 
ferred, but veal stuffing, with a lhittlo 
sage added, is very good, and liked by 
many. The knuckle is the part 
stuffed, the skin being raised, and the 
stuffing passed underneath; a greased 
paper, or piece of thick muslin should 
be tied over to prevent its escape, and 
removed a little time before dishing. If 
plenty of stuffing is liked, little balls or 
cakes should be made, and cooked 
separately, (See FoRCEMEATS.) Some- 
times, instead of stuffing the meat, 
onion sauce, flavoured with sage, 1s 
served with it. Cost, 6d. to 8d. per 
pound. 


Leg, Roasted (a supcrior recipe). 
—Instead of putting the stuffing under 
the skin of the knuckle, make somo 
slits in the knuckle, by taking off 
some of the skin in a piece, and cutting 
deep into the flesh. Fill these incisions 
with the stuffing, then replace tho 
skin, and sew it on. ‘Tie some greased 
paper over, and roast as usual. Ke- 
serve some of the stuffing (sage and 
onion), and mix a small proportion of 
bread-crumbs with it, to make it rather 
firmer than usual. Form it into little 
cakes, and steam these in a. large 
potato steamer. They should be Jaid 
in # tin and covered. When done, 
brown them before the fire, or in the 
oven, and serve them round the leg. 
Have ready also a tureen of onion 
sauce, made by mixing some fried 
onions with a little brown sauce, and 
adding a sprinkling of sage, salt and 

:pper. 

Note.—The mixture for the little 
cakes should be bound with beaten 
egg. If the onions be first parboiled 
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or fried—and in the latter form they 
are far more savoury—the steaming 
can be dispensed with, and the cakes 
browned only ina greased tin in the 
oven, <A leg of pork, roasted without 
stuffing, requires a very nice sauce, 
Rosert, Pravant, a good ‘Tomato, 
DiarstivE, Brown Savce flavoured 
with hot pickles, and many others, are 
suitable. CuutTNey SavucE is very 
good, and a reference to the chapter 
on Hot Sauces will suggest others, little 
known, but quite as suitable as the 
above-named. Cost, varying with the 
BaUuce. 


- Liver, Baked in a Caul.— 
Required : liver, seasoning, and force- 
meat. Cost, about 6d. per pound. 

Wash and soak the lver until it is 
quite free from blood. Divide it 
into halves, horizontally, without 
separating the two pieces, and lay it 
upon a dish. Sprinkle pepper and 
sult on it, pour over it two ounces of 
clarified butter, and let it lie for 
twenty minutes. Spread evenly over 
it a layer of forcemeat, a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, close the liver, and 
wrap it in some pig’s caul, or “leaf,” 
which has been soaked in cold water, 
drained, and dried in a soft cloth. 
Put the roll in a deep dish, with a 
slice of fat bacon under and over it, 
and bake ina moderate oven. When 
it is done enough take it out of its 
covering, and serve on a hot dish, with 
the gravy which has flowed from it, 
mixed with a little lemon juice. 

A plain forcemeat, veal, with or 
without ham, herb stuffing, or sage 
and onions, may be used. For a much 
better dish, pour some piquant sauce 
over the liver. 


Liver, with Apples and 
Vegetables. — This is « medley, 
but popular amongst pork - eaters 
wherever introduced. Grease a deep 
pie-dish, and fill it with alternate 
layers of sliced liver, sliced potatoes 
and onions, and quartered apples. 
Have onions top and bottom, and over 
each layer put salt and popper, with a 
little sage and nutmeg. Over the 


apples sprinkle a morsel of ginger 
and lemon rind, both grated. Fill up 
with warm water, or meat liquor; 
cover, and cook in a very slow oven 
for two hours or more. ‘Thicken the 
gravy with a spoonful of browned 
flour, and add a little mustard and 
vinegar. Cost, about 10d., supposing 
a pound each of liver, onions, and 
potatoes, and half a pound of apples to 
be used; but the proportions may be 
altered to suit the palate. To many, 
fewer onions and double the weight of 
potatoes would be more acceptable. 


Loin, Roasted.—‘Score the meat, 
and brush it with sweet oil. Follow 
the directions given for a leg of pork. 
Sometimes apples and onions are 
baked and served with the meat, and 
potatoes parboiled and browned (see 
Brownep PotaToers), are a suitable 
addition. The loin always needs long, 
slow cooking, and half an hour to each 
pound is about the time to allow for it ; 
it must be thoroughly basted, and 
wants plenty of good gravy in addition 
to apple sauce or baked apples. ArrLe 
AND Curry Savce may be served in- 
stead, and tomato sauce is also suitable. 
The kidney end is the nicer, and is 
generally (though not always) a little 
the dearer, but it must be very fresh, 
as all meat near the kidney of any 
animal becomes tainted very quickly, 
especially in damp weather. 

The usual way of carving this is in 
chops, hke a loin of mutton ; but it 
may be carved saddle fashion, as 
directed for mutton on page 334, then 
it needs no jointing before cooking. 
Cost, Sd. per pound on an average. 


Pork, Stewed with Vege- 
tables (German recipe).—Required : 
meat, vegetables, Ke. Cost, about 2s. 

Cut the heart of a large savoy into 
quarters. Put these mto a large iron 
stewpan with half a dozen carrots cut 
into lengths, three turnips halved, eight 
moderate-sized whole potatoes, and two 
pounds of fresh pork with more lean 
than fat in it. Season with pepper 
und salt, pour over them a_ pint 
of nicely-flavoured stock, cover the 
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saucepan closely, and let them stew as 
gently as possible until done enough. 
Serve the pork on a hot dish with the 
vegetables neatly arranged round it. 
Pour part of the gravy over the meat, 
and send the rest to table in a turcen. 
Time to stew, from two and a half to 
three hours. 


Pork, Stewed with Vege- 
tables and Fruit.—Required: a 
couple of pounds of lean pork, some 
vegetables and fruit as below. Cost, 
abont 2s. 3d. 

Cut the meat up, as if for hari- 
cot mutton; fry it brown, add a 
good supply of sliced carrots, turnips, 
onions and celery, a pint, say, in all; 
cover with warm water, and take the 
fat off: bring to boiling point, put in 
some chopped sage and pepper, and 
cook gently for an hour; then add 
brown flour and a little store sauce, a 
spoonful of tomato chutney, and a 
little salt. Boil up, and give another 
half hour, or more. Ilave ready a 
small plate of currants, prepared as for 
sucking-pig, and when the meat is 
dished, sprinkle them over it. Put 
some sweet pickles or spiced fruit ina 
glass dish (see Pickus), and send 
green vegetables of some kind to table; 
sprouts or cabbage, if in good con- 
dition. 

Another way.—Boil some carrots 
and turnips separately, and use for 
garnishing ; then only onions and 
celery necd be put in with the meat. 


Pork, with Grilled Toma- 
toes.—-Required: half a pound of 
tomatocs, cut in slices for grilling; 
half a pint of plain tomato purée, two 
pounds of pork, and some gravy and 
potiutocs, Cost, about 2s. 9d. 

lor a nice little roast this is excel- 
lent; the cost is small, and the trouble 
not greater than is required in the 
preparation of stuffing, which is here 
dispensed with. Any piece of meat 
may be chosen, from young, lean pork. 
The tomatoes should be seasoned with 
pepper, salt, and a pinch of sugar; 
then dipped in a mixture of mustard 
(half of it should be French) and clari- 


fied butter, next coated with bread- 
crumbs, and grilled or broiled. A few 
minutes will cook them. Put the 
purée on ahot dish, place the pork on 
it, with the tomatoos and some browned 
potatoes round it. Scrve some hot 
gravy in a boat. 

Recipes for tomato purée, both 
plain and rich, are given under 
VEGETABLES. 


Pork, with Liver.—Required : 
two pounds of pork, belly, small, 
slightly salted, two pounds of pig’s 
liver, gravy, &., as beluw. Cost, 
about 2s, 9d. 

Slice the liver, not thinner than 
half an inch; boil the pork in the 
usual way, then cut it in slices, Put 
the liver into a pint of gravy (see 
Gravy For Stews ox Hasues) ; adda 
grated carrot and a good-sized onion, 
sliced, and fried brown, with a sprink- 
ling of sage and pepper. Cook gently 
for an hour and a half, then thicken 
with browned flour, not roux, it would 
be too rich ; add the sliced pork, and 
some more gravy to cover the whule ; 
boil up, and serve with a purée of split 
peas round the dish. 

lnother way.—Spread the purée of 
peason a dish, and put the piece of pork, 
whole, upon it, Arrange the liver and 
gravy round, with some fried onions 
if liked. 

For a more delicate dish use thyme 
and parsley in place of sage. Lentils 
or haricots can tuke the place of pras, 
where the latter disagrce. 

The exact time depends upon the 
liver. If from young pork, it is done 
in less time, but many prefer the liver 
of a good sized, farm-fed, bacon pig. 


Pork, with Pickles and 
Raisins.—Cook some pork chops as 
directed for Cuors, wirh APPLES AND 
Rarsins (p. 356). Put a heaping table- 
spoonful of piccalilliin asancepan, with 
the same measure of hot chutney ; dilute 
with gravy made in the pan (see GRavY 
ron Roast Pork), and boil up; then put 
In some raisins stewed as before, so as 
to make a rather thick mixture, Dish 
the pork on a bed of green vegetable, 
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any kind in scason: the dried green 
peas purée given in a later chapter is 
very suitable. Serve the pickles, &c., 
separately, and as hot as_ possible. 
The compound is an agreeable com- 
bination of sweet and sour, and isa 
pravy and sauce in one, Cost, about 
6d. each, with adjuncts. 


Saddle, Roasted,—Have a 
saddle of pork cut in the same way as 
a saddle of mutton, As pork is not 
often cut up in this way, it will be 
necessary to order it beforehand, Take 
off the skin, trim the joint neatly, and 
cover the fat with buttered paper. Put 
it down to a clear fire, and baste liber- 
ally. Half an hour before it is taken 
up, remove the paper, dredge the meat 
lightly with flour, and baste until it is 
brightly browned. Send brown gravy 
and a sharp sauce to table. If liked, 
the skin can be left on, and it will then 
require to be scored lengthwise, the 
same way in which the saddle is carved. 
This is the handsomest joint of pork 
that can be served. Time, without the 
skin, twenty to twenty-five minutes per 
pound, With the skin, nearly thirty 
minutes, Cost, about 8d. per pound. 


Shoulder, Marinaded (a 
German recipe).—Lay a shoulder of 
pork ina deep earthen pan, pour over 
it half a pint of vinegar, and put with 
it a dessertspoonful of salt, a teaspoon- 
ful of bruised peppercorns, half a 
lemon, two onions sliced, a teaspoonful 
of juniper berries, half a dozen cloves, 
and a bay leaf. Let the pork he in 
this pickle for five days, and turn and 
rub it every day. Take it up, drain it, 
cover it with oiled paper, and roast 
before a clear fire, though at somo 
distance from it. Baste liberally with 
the strained pickle. For sauce, mix a 
quarter of a pint of the pickle witha 
quarter of a pint of cold water; add 
brown thickening, and a little pepper 
and salt if required. Serve in a tureen. 

A piquant sauce will be very nice 
with the above dish, and it is nicer 
when basted in the usual way at the 
close, and well-browned and frothed. 
Cost, 6d. to 8d. per pound. 
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Spare-rib, Roasted.—A spare 


rib of pork usually weighs about eight 
or nine pounds, and will take from two 
to three hours to roast—not according 
to weight, but the thickness of the meat, 
which varies very much. Lay the 
thick end nearest to the fire. A bald. 
vib of cight pounds’ weight (so called 
because almost all the meat is pared 
off), with a steady fire, will be done in 
an hour and a quarter—there is so little 
meat on a bald-rib that if you have a 
large, fierce fire it will be burnt before 
it is warm through. Joint it nicely, 
and crack the ribs across as you do ribs 
of lamb. When you put it down to 
roust, dust on some flour, and baste 
with a little butter. Fifteen minutes 
before the meat is done baste it with 
butter, then dust powdered sage or 
sprinkle with duck-stuffiing. Some 
people carve a spare-rib by cutting out 
in slices the thick part at the bottom 
of the bones. When this meat is cut 
uway the bones may be easily separated, 
and are esteemed very sweet picking. 
Apple sauce, mashed potatves, and 
good mustard, are indispensable. Cost, 
6d. to 8d. per pound. 

Spare-rib or bald-rib is often salted 
for a day or two; the salt must be 
wiped off before roasting, and longer 
time given for the cooking. When 
very thin, this mode is not desirable. 


Sucking Pig.—This is con- 
sidered to be perfect when from three 
to four weeks old. It should be 
cooked as soon as possible after kill. 
ing; every hour it is kept it deterio- 
rates in quality. Scraps of stale, dark- 
coloured sucking-pig, sometimes seen 
hanging in butchers’ shops, should not 
be purchased. The flesh is very rich, 
and in many cases hard to digest. It 
should, therefore, be avoided by those 
who cannot indulge in pork of older 
growth. Cold weather is the time to 
eat sucking-pig. The price varies 
very much, even in the different dis- 
tricts of one town; while in rural 
districts, the season and the demand 
have much to do withit. The average 
may be set down at 6s., to 8s, or 9s. 
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Sucking Pig, to Scald.—A 
sucking-pig is generally sent from the 
butcher’s ready for the spit, but for 
the benefit of those who find it neces- 
sary to prepare it themselves, the fol- 
lowing dircctions are given :—Put the 
pig into cold water directly after it is 
killed, and let it remain for five 
minutes, then take it up, and hold it by 
the head in a large pan of boiling 
water for two minutes. Tay it ona 
table, and rub the hairs off with a 
coarse cloth. If they do not come off 
casily, put the pig in the water 
another minute. When quite clean, 
make a slit down the belly, and take 
out the entrails, leaving the kidneys 
untouched. Cut off the feet at the 
first joint, and leave a small portion of 
skin to fold neatly over the end. Clean 
the nostrils and cars thoroughly, wash 
the pig in two or three waters, and dry 
it inside and out, with a cloth, then 
wrap it ina damp cloth until it can be 
cooked. The feet, the heart, and the 
liver of a sucking-pig are generally 
served separately. 


Sucking Pig, to Carve.—A 
sucking-pig is usually sent to table in 
two halves, back to back on the dish ; 
a part of the head, and one ear, being 
placed at each end. The carver se- 
parates the shoulder, then the leg, 
from each half. These joints are cut 
in the ordinary way, and the ribs are 
cut straight down. As in carving 
generally, the various tastes of those 
present should be ascertained; for 
while the pig is altogether very deli- 
cious, most people have a decided 
preference for some particular part 
of it. 

The shoulders are often left un- 
touched. They are excellent when 
re-heated by grilling or broiling. They 
may be whole, or cut up. In cither 
case, scason them, dip into melted 
butter, then into fine crumbs. If 
whole, see that it is heated through 
without becoming too brown ; frequent 
turning, and a sprinkling of butter now 
and then are necessary. Serve any 
sharp sauce with this dish. ‘Tomato 
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sauce is nice, and grilled tomatoes are 
excellent, with a nice seasoning of 
French mustard, &c. (See Pork, WITH 
GRILLED ToMATOES.) 


Sucking Pig, Baked.— With 
regard to roasting this animal, most 
culinary authorities agree that it re- 
quires almost constant attention ; the 
time and trouble are by no means in- 
considerable to say the least, and we 
suggest the following method of bak- 
ing, as almost equal in its results, and 
well calculated to economise fuel and 
time. Prepare the pig just as for 
roasting, and wrap it entirely ina few 
folds of kitchen paper, thoroughly 
soaked in butter, or pure salad oil. 
Moderate the heat after a short time, 
and baste as often as possible—i.e. do 
not let the papers get dry. Before 
dishing, take off the papers, and let 
the pig crisp and dry before the fire. 
Some cream may be rubbed over ten 
minutes before dishing; buttermilk 
can be used instead; or the white of 
anege. If tho latter, mind it docs 
not scorch. 

Sucking Pig, Baked (a German 
recipe).—In preparing the pig for the 
spit, the heart, lights, and liver are 
minced ; the latter raw, the former par- 
boiled, They are then mixed with 
bread-crumbs, eggs, and butter, salt and 
pepper, and various herbs and spices; 
sage, with basil, and thyme; nutmeg, 
with cinnamon or allspice ; then « few 
mild onions are cooked in butter, and 
added. The pig is filled and sewn up, 
and put on a meat-stand in a baking- 
tin, the legs bent under the breast. A 
gravy madc in the pan is served with 
it. 

If baked without stuffing, the inside 
ig sometimes seasoned with marjoram 
and carraway secds, with a good pro- 
portion of pepper. We think that tho 
ground spice is nicer, and will bo 
more likely to be acceptable than the 
whole carraway secds. 

Sucking Pig’s Pettitoes.— 
This is the name given to tho feet. 
They should be well cleaned, and put 
into veul stock to cover, with the 
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heart and liver, a morsel of bacon, and 
a few white peppercorns. In half an 
hour take out the heart and liver, and 
mince them; boil the feet longer, 
nearly an hour altogether. When 
done, put the mince, first seasoned 
with herbs, back in the pan; add a 
little roux, or flour and cream, and 
give a little more simmering. Put the 
mince on a dish, with the split feet on 
the top, and some sippets round it, 
with a slice or two of lemon. Cost, 
uncertain. 


Sucking Pig, Roast.— Wipe 
the pig thoroughly, stuff it, and 
sew up the slit securely with cotton. 
Truss it like a hare, with the fore-legs 
skewered back and the _hind-legs 
drawn forward. Rub it over with 
clarified butter, or fresh salad-oil, and 
put it down, not too near, before a clear, 
brisk fire. Baste constantly, or the 
crackling will be blistered and burnt, 
instead of crisp and brown. As the 
middle part requires less roasting than 
the ends, it is usual, when the pig is 
half done, to hang a flat iron from the 
spit in such a position that it will 
shade the heat of the fire from the 
middle. Itis well to tie some butter 
in a piece of muslin, and rub the pig 
over with this two or three times 
whilst it is roasting. When it is done 
enough, cut off the head before the pig 
is taken from the fire, take out the 
brains, and chop them up quickly with 
the stuffing; add the gravy which has 
dropped from the pig, and a little more 
stock. ‘To dish it, cut the pig open, 
and lay the sides back to back, length- 
wise upon the dish, with one-half of 
the head at each end and the ears at 
the sides. If preferred, the brains may 
be stirred into melted butter instead 
of gravy. Time to roast, according to 
size; a three weeks’ old pig, two 
hours, 

If liked, leave the brains in the 
head, or instead of mixing them in 
gravy, put them under the head on the 
dish. Instead of following the above 
mode, the pig may be wrapped in 
paper, as for baking. If not the whole 
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pig, the middle is best thus treated, to 
avoid over-cooking and dryness, and 
tu ensure a nice, even, brown colour. 


Sucking Pig, Sauces for.— 
Bread, Apr_¥, Brown, Currant, Ricr, 
Cuestnvt, Tomato, Piqavuant,and many 
others may be served with this. (See 
recipes.) Duc regard should be had to 
the kind of stuffing used. If it is of 
the ordinary sage and onion type, or if 
pork farce be used, bread, or apple, or 
brown sauce may be served. With 
chestnut stuffing, chestnut sauce is 
most suitable. <A piquant sauce com- 
mends itself in the event of the pig 
being cooked minus any stuffing. It 
is usual, when a good number are 
present at table, to serve two sauces, 
and if liked, some stuffing may be put 
in a separate turcen, that those who 
like may partake of it. Currants may 
always be handed round; they are 
more digestible if soaked for some time, 
and cooked in stock, then drained, and 
dricd on a plate in the oven: but they 
are served minus cooking very often. 
If currant sauce is preferred, the fruit 
must be most carefully washed, then 
simmered in brown sauce; or the cur- 
rants can be cooked in veal stock, then 
mixed in good melted butter; or the 
fruit and the liquor it is stewed in may 
be used for making bread sauce, in place 
of milk. In this case, there should be 
about two ounces of currants to half a 
pint of stock, with bread to make it 
the right consistency. (See also Gravy 
FoR SuckrnG Pic.) 

Sucking Pig, Stuffing for.— 
These will be found in the chapter on 
forcemeats, &e., but we give one here 
which is but little known, and is, at 
the same time, one of the most whole- 
some, Steam some rice until tender; 
to each quarter pound add half the 
weight of haw or bacon, finely minced, 
a teaspoonful of chopped sage, thyme, 
and parsley mixed, a little salt and 
pepper, and an ounce of chopped sul- 
tana raisins. When this is used, some 
apple sauce should be served, also 
some nice gravy. For a richer force- 
meat of the kind, a beaten egg or two 
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may be added; alsoan ounce of butter 
to half a pound of rice; or a larger 
portion of bacon can be used. The 
same forcemeat is very nice for young 
pork, being very dclicate eating. 


Wild Boar Ham.—Take a ham 
that has hung for ten days or more, 
sinve off the bristles, wash the ham in 
lukewarm. water, and saw off the bone 
two inches below the knuckle, Put it 
in a marinade made of equal parts of 
vinegar and water, to which has been 
added a tumblerful of light wine, a 
bunch of sage, and a little salt and 
cayenne. Let it remain for eight 
days; drain it, and wipe it dry. 
Cover with paper that has been 
soaked in oil, put it down before a 
clear fire, and baste with the marinade 
every quarter of an hour. When done 
enough, take off the paper, and re- 
move the rind. Brush the ham over 
with liquid glaze, and put it in the 
oven for a short time, or, if preferred, 
instead of glazing it, cover with bread- 
raspings. Put a paper frill round the 
knuckle, place the ham on a dish, and 
send venison sauce, or sauce made of 
the marinade boiled with a little good 
gravy and strained, to table in a boat. 
If more convenient, the rind may be 
removed from the ham at first, and 
then it need lic in the marinade three 
days only. Wild-boar hams are very 
good either when dressed fresh or 
after they have been cured and smoked. 
Time to roast the ham, about three 
hours. Probable cost, uncertain. 


Wild Boar, Haunch of, with 
Cherry Sauce.—-The following 
recipe is given by M. Dubois in his 
“Cosmopolitan Cookery :”—“Get a 
quarter of young wild boar, fresh and 
without rind; take out the thigh- 
bone, and saw off the thin end; salt, 
put it ina kitchen basin, pour over a 
quart of cold cooked ‘marinade ” 
stock, let it macerate for two or three 
days, drain, wipe it on a cloth, and 
put it into a deep roasting-pan with 
lard. Cover it with greased paper, 
roast it in the oven for three quarters 
of an hour, basting often with the fat ; 
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then add a few spoonfuls of its 
marinade, and cook half an hour 
longer, basting with its own stock. 
When done withdraw the roasting-pan 
from tho oven, drain the quarter, and 
spread on its surface a thick layer of 
black bread-crumbs rasped, dried, 
pounded, sifted, and mixed up with a 
little sugar and cinnamon, then moist- 
ened with red wine, but only just 
enough to give it a little consistence. 
Sprinkle over the layer some dry 
bread-crumbs, baste with the fat of the 
roasting-pan, into which put the 
quarter back, and keep it at the 
entrance of the oven for twenty 
minutes, basting often. When ready 
to serve, take it up, put a ruffle on the 
bone, dish up, and serve separately the 
following sauce :—Cherry Sauce. Soak 
in water two handfuls of black, dry 
cherries, as commonly sold in Germany 
—that is, with the kernels; pound 
them in a mortar, dilute with a 
glassful of red wine, and pour the 
preparation into a sugar-pan. Add 
to it a piece of cinnamon, two cloves, a 
little salt, and a piece of lemon zest. 
Let the preparation boil for two 
minutes, and thicken it with a little 
diluted potato-flour; draw the pan on 
the side of the fire, cover it, keep it 
there for a quarter of an hour, and 
pass it afterwards through a sieve. 
The cooked marinade mentioned above 
is prepared thus :—First of all some 
chopped roots and vegetables must be 
fried with butter, these are moistened 
with common vincgar, in quantity 
nearly sufficient to cover the meats in- 
tended to be marinaded. When the 
vegetables are well saturated, mix with 
the liquid a little salt, cloves, pepper- 
corns, and other spices. The murinade 
should continue cooking at least 
twenty-five minutes. Sometimes a 
little water is mixed with the vinegar, 
in order to mitigate its pungency. 


Wild Boar’s Head, Mock 
(made from brawn).—Take a copper 
mould, which opens in the middle, the 
shape of a boar’s head; then fill it, 
after buttering, with the mixture such 
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as is used for good brawn. Set it by 
until cold, it will then turn out perfect 
in shape; then coat it with rich glazo, 
or with some strong aspic jelly, 
coloured a rich brown; then make 
some eyes by cutting out oval pieces 
from boiled white of egg, and cut a 
hole in the centre the size of a three- 
penny piece; fill the hole with aspic, 
and when sctting, put a bit of truffle 
in the middlc: failing truffle, use skin 
of pickled walnut. Put these in posi- 
tion on each side; then make tusks 
from Brazil nuts; crack them and 
boil them, rub the brown skin off, and 
stick them in an upright position near 
the mouth. The dish can be orna- 
mented with aspic jelly in blocks, 
and chopped jelly can be put about 
the head. A nicely-folded napkin 
should be put at the back of the head, 
and plenty of parsley, lemons, and 
fancy shapes of truffles, beetroot, &c., 
used. Or the head, at the neck, may 
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be decorated by “piping” with lard: 
some white, some coloured; and 
deviccs of various kinds may be made 
about the head from hard-boiled eggs, 
jelly, beetroot, &c. The lard, too, may 
be “ piped” on to form a flower, or 
leaves. In fact, there is free scope for 
ingenuity in giving the final touches 
to the dish, 

If it is not convenicnt to make 
brawn at home, some may be bought. 
The best brands of Englhsh tinned 
brawn are very good. The mould 
may be hired, and a dish almost equal 
to a Boax’s Heap proper may be had 
at a comparatively small cost. Boar’s 
Heaps wirh Trtrries range from 
about 18s, to £2 or £3 each. 

Boanr’s Heaps wirn Pistacntos are 
rather cheaper. 

To the ingredients mentioned in the 
foregoing recipe, cither pistachios or 
truffles may be added. (See also 
FORCEMEATS AND SAUSAGES.) 





SALTED MEATS. 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR CURING AND PICKLING. 


ALTHOUGH directions are given for salting various joints under their 
respective headings, and a list of pickles suitable for meats of all sorts is 
also inserted, nevertheless it may be useful to give in a concise form, 
general hints for the process. Meat for salting should be fresh. A piece 
should not be bought or ordered haphazard from the butcher, unless it is 
ascertained how long it has been killed; for while quite fresh, the kernels, 
sinews and pipes should be taken away, and any blood and moisture 
removed. Not a trace of anything likely to favour decomposition must 
remain. Then, if the woather be favourable, the meat may be hung for a 
day or two, but it must not get the least dry or tainted. In warm weather 
it must not hang; but really hot, and very cold, frosty weather, are alike 
unfavourable for salting meat. 

Tho great art of salting consists in rubbing the brine equally and 
thesoughly into every part of the meat; between the muscles, under the 
flaps, into any holes made by the butcher's skewers, or from which 
kernels were taken; indeed, holes should be filled up with salt. The 
meat must be examined often, and should mouldiness appear, that part 
must be cut off, and fresh salt applied. 

Meat which is slimy, or has much blood about it, should be rubbed 
with dry, warm salt, and left to drain well before it is put into the brine, 
or before the dry salt, &e., which form the pickle, are put on it. Many 
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people omit the sugar in “ pickle,” both “dry” and “ wet,” although it is 
a well-known powerful antiseptic, aud gives mellowness to the meat. No 
doubt in days gone by, its omission was due mostly to its high price. 
Now this drawback is removed. Many authorities on the cuisine assert 
that the sugar should bo at least a third the weight of the salt; others 
give a larger proportion; in a few cases, the sugar exceeds the weight of 
tho salt. This is, however, seldom necessary. 

The quality of the salt is important. Bay salt is rather more 
expensive than common salt, but gives a finer flavour. Saltpetre gives a 
good colour, but hardens the meat; it should, therefore, be used in small 

roportions only. When a savoury flavour is liked, a minced onion can 
2 put with the pickle, and some herbs in powder are much liked by 
many. 

As to the respective merits of dry and wet pickle, there is something to 
be said for and against both. When salted dry, meat has a better flavour, 
but it is rather more trouble to rub and turn. and loses in weight. When 
immersed in brine, by the wet process, meat gains in weight, and is said 
to keep longer; but there is the trouble of boiling the brine in the first 
instance, It is, however, cheaper than the dry salting, and is useful 
when large quantities of meat are being dealt with. It can be boiled up 
and used again, if more salt be added, and it is carefully skimmed; the 
portion which would cause it to spoil, will rise in seum, and must. be 
removed. The meat must be kept well under the brine; to ensure immer- 
sion a board may be laid upon it. The pickling tub. or pan, must be dry 
and sweet at the time of using. Ifa tub, we advise that it be occasionally 
rinsed with a weak solution of permanganate of potash, and dried in 
the air. 

The time for keeping meat in brine can only be determined by the 
degree of saltness required, and its kind and weight. Beef—particu- 
larly Jean beef—absorbs salt more quickly than pork; if a piece of each 
kind, equal in weight, were put in the same brine, the beef might be ready 
ina week, while the pork might be left twice or thrice as long, and not be 
too salt. Pork is made more digestible by salting ; many can eat pickled 
pork or bacon who cannot partake of fresh pork. Beef, on the other 
hand, is less digestible and nourishing when salted, because a good deal 
of the nourishing properties are drawn from the lean by the salt; there- 
fore, although cured meat is much liked hy many, and is useful when fresh 
meat is difficult to obtain, it should only be eaten occasionally by those 
who have ample facilities for obtaining fresh meat. 

Pick LE, No. 1.—Required : a pound each of common salt, bay salt, and 
brown sugar, an ounce each of ground cloves, allspice, and nutmeg, aud 
two ounces of saltpetre. 

Reduce the salt to powder; set it near the fire to become hot; add 
all the rest of the ingredients, and mako them warm. Give a picce of 
meat of twenty pounds or so, twenty minutes’ rubbing, then strew the salt, 
&ec., allover it. For small pieces, reduce the proportions, and rub for a 
shorter time. This will eee a a very high flavour. 

No. 2.—Required : half a pound of bay salt, four ounces of common 
salt, six ounces of sugar or treacle, half an ounce of saltpetre, and a quarter 
of an ounce of black pepper. 
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Mix all in the dry state, then warm and use as above. Meat cured 
with this will be very nice and mellow. The proportions are right for a 
pieco of ten or twelve pounds, such as brisket or flank. 

No, 3.—Make this as above, but use common salt instead of bay salt, 
and inercase the sugar or treacle by two ounces. 

No. 4.— Required: twelve ounces of bay salt and sugar, a small tea- 
spoonful each of pepper and mixed spice, half a teaspoonful of mixed 
herbs, a large onion, chopped, and a pinch of cayenne. Mix as directed 
above. Meat cured with this will be tender, but not highly coloured, no 
se as being used. 

o. 5.—This is called Hampura PickiEe. Required: a gallon of 
water, a pound and a half of bay salt, a pound of sugar (the coarsest 
patebe an ounce of bruised black peppercorns, and an ounce and a half of 
saltpetre. 

oil altogether for twenty minutes, and skim well. Pour it into an 
earthen pan, and leave until cold. It is then ready for the meat. 

No. 6.—This is for Dutcu, or Hune BEEr. Required : two ounces 
of saltpetre,a pound and a quarter of bay salt, an ounce and a half of 
black pepper, a saltspoonful of ground mace, and a pound of treacle. 

Mix the dry materials; warm the treacle, and mix with the rest, then 
use the same as an ordinary dry pickle. 

No. 7.—Required : a pound of salt, an ounce of saltpetra, half a pound 
of sugar, and three quarts of water. This is cheap and quickly made. 
Boil and use as directed in No. 5. Pork is very good when pickled in 
this. The same quantity of salt, &c., will do for a gallon of water, if not 
to be kept for long; and the above proportion of sugar can be made to serve 
for twico the weight of salt and twice the measure of water, but the saltpetre 
should be proportionately increased. 


Bacon, to Cut up a Pig for. | Larp. The trimmings are converted 
—In a pig of fair size, the chine, | into Savsacss, Pres, &c. (See recipes 
which is excellent for roasting or | for Brawn, Eans, Feet, &c.) 

boiling, is cut from between 
the sides or flitches as shown 
in the diagram; but if the pig 
is small the flitches should be 
divided down the chine. The 
shoulders may be left attached 
to the sides, or separated, ac- 
cording to the size of the pig. 
The legs are made into hams, 
and the sides form what is 





bacon proper. The head may Fig. 93.—DraGRAM OF Bacon Pic. 
be served in various ways. If 4 The Chine. B The Head. c The Leg, 
divided, the halves are called p The Fitch, & The Shoulder. 


cheeks; or, if again cut 

through, the top part istermed eye Bacon, to Choose. — Where 
piece, and the lower one chap, or much is consumed, in the case of a 
chawl. These are generally saltedand large family, it is most economical to 
boiled. The inner fat is made into buy a whole side. The fore-end 
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should then be cooked first. In pur- 
chasing a piece, its goodness can be 
guaranteed if the fat has a clear, 
pinky look; should it look: rancid and 
yellow, or have streaks of ycllow in it, 
and the salt be crusted on the lean, 
reject it; nothing will make it palat- 
able, though it might be catable. For 
frying or broiling, streaky bacon is 
best, and is gencrally preferred in the 
ease of home-cured bacon; but from 
Wiltshire bacon, the loin is much 
liked. For boiling, the shoulder, any 
part, will be found excellent, and is 
lower in price than the streaky. For 
ordinary unsmoked bacon, the price is 
from 6d. or 7d. for American “ belly 
drafts,” to 8d. or 9d. for best home 
cured; the latter may reach 10d. per 
pound, 


Bacon, to Cure and Keep 
free from Rust (Consert’s Recirs). 
—William Cobbett, in his “ Rural 
Economy,” gives the following mcthod 
of curing bacon. Practical persons 
highly recommend it :—Take two sides 
or flitches of bacon, rub the insides 
with salt, then place one on the other, 
the flesh side uppermost, in a salting- 
trough which has a gutter round its 
edges to drain away the brine ; for to 
have sweet and fine bacon the flitches 
must not be sopping in brine, which 
gives it theffobjectionable taste that 
barrel and sea-pork have. Everyone 
knows how diffcrent is the taste of 
fresh‘ dry salt from that of salt in a 
dissolved state; therefore, change the 
salt often—once in four or five days— 
let it melt and sink in, but not lic too 
long; change the flitches every ten 
days; put that at bottom which was 
first on the top. This mode will costa 
great deal more in salt than the sopping 
mode, but without it the bacon will 
not be so swect and fine, nor kecp so 
well. The time required in making 
the flitches sufficiently salt depends on 
circumstances. It takes a longer time 
for a thick than a thin flitch, and longer 
in dry than in damp weather, or in a 
dry than in a damp place ; but for the 
fiitches of a hog of seven or eight 
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stones, in weather not vory dry or 
damp, about six weeks may do; and as 
the flitches should be fat, it recelves 
little injury from over-salting. 


Bacon, to Cure (No. 2).—For a 
medium-sized pig, take a pound and a 
half of coarse sugar, the same weight 
of common salt and bay salt, and six 
ounces of saltpotre; mix them and 
set aside. Sprinkle the flitches with 
salt, and let the blood drain off; then 
pound the mixture after warming it, 
and rub it into the meat; turn it daily 
for a month, and give it at the same 
time a good rub; then hang it to dry. 
This is sweet, and of good flavour. It 
may be smoked if liked, and will then 
resemble Wiltshire bacon. If not 
smoked, coat the bacon with malt dust 
before hanging it to dry. 

This method has been followed with 
success for many yearsat a farm in the 
Midlands. Jt is important that if no 
salting trough be handy, the bacon be 
so laid that the brine is retained as it 
runs off the bacon, that it may be used 
again—that is, it shonld be poured 
over the bacon each day when it is 
rubbed. Towards the end of the curing, 
some more salt may be warmed, and 
put on the bacon; and if bay salt is 
not to be had in the first instance, 
three pounds of common salt can be 
made to serve the purpose, instead of 
a pound and a half of each kind; but 
bay salt is much the better. 


Bacon, to Cure and Roll.— 
After the hams have been removed 
from the bacon, it must be boned after 
the chine has been removed. The 
bones can then be taken out casily 
with care. Weigh the bacon, one or 
two sides as required, and for covery 
seven pounds allow the following in- 
gredients: — four ounces of coarse 
sugar, four ounces of salt, half an 
ounce of saltpctre, and half a pint of 
white vinegar. 

Warm the dry materials, and rub 
the meat well, particularly on the flesh 
side; then lay it in a pickling pan, 
rind down, and leave it for four days. 
The vinegar is then to be added, and 
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the bacon left for twenty-four days 
more. It must be turned daily. Then 
take it up and let it drain for twenty- 
four to thirty hours; press it as flat as 
possible and roll it very tightly, rind 
outside ; tie it with strong string, and 
hang it to dry in the usual way. 


Bacon in Batter.—Requircd: 
two eggs, half a pint of milk, three 
ounces of flour, a pinch of salt, enough 
powdered herbs and pepper mixed to 
cover a threcpenny picce, a small 
onion, scalded and chopped, and four 
to six ounces of raw bacon, or salt 
pork, cooked. Cost, 8d. to 10d. 

Grease a shallow baking-tin with 
some bacon fat; dredge it with bread- 
crumbs, and shake out all the loose 
ones; cut the bacon up in dice, and 
put in the tin, then make a batter of 
the rest of the ingredicnts, adding the 
whites of eggs last; pour this over 
the bacon. Bake in a sharp oven for 
twenty minutes or so; the surface 
should be brown. Cut in squares, and 
serve on a hot dish. 

If a shallow dish is not handy, a 
deep one must be used; then an ounce 
and a half more flour will be wanted, 
and longer time for the baking; but 
this is not nearly so nice as the first 
recipe. 


Bacon and ‘Beans.— Required : 
a pound of small, white haricots, sea- 
soning, stock, and half a pound of 
bacon. Cost, about 8d. 

Boil the beans in the usual way; do 
not drain them, but let them absorb all 
the liquor; then turn them into a deep 
dish for serving, and pour over half a 
pint of any plain stock, thickened, and 
seasoned with salt and pepper. Cut 
the bacon in slices; it can be boiled 
or cooked inany other way ; lay it round 
the beans, and sprinkle with chopped 

sley. Stick some sippets of toast 
ere and there, and serve hot. 

The other varieties of haricots can 
be sorved in like manner ; lentils serve 
the same purpose; and in place of the 
thickened stock, many sauces are 
equally suitablo and will furnish 
varicty. It should be remembered that 
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bacon, or fat meat, is a suitable accom- 
paniment to pulsc, as the element 
lacking in beans, &c., is thereby 
furnished. 


Bacon, to SBoil.—The more 
highly dried the bacon, the more soak- 
ing it needs, and the longer must it 
cook in order to soften the lean. If, 
after washing and brushing, any rusty 
parts remain, they must be cut care- 
fully away; but it should not be cut 
unless really necessary. Bacon which 
is only moderately dried may be 
cooked after very little soaking; 
while new bacon can be put on as it 
is, supposing the cut to be from the 
back ; but it is always well to soak the 
shoulder, particularly the part known 
as the “ fore-hock,” or “ fore-end.”? In 
soaking, tepid water at the first will 
be found to soften the meat better 
than cold water; the latter should be 
used later. Both need renewal. Put 
the bacon on in cold water, if old and 
well dried; mild cured, new bacon, can 
go in tepid water (shoulders excepted) ; 
bring to the boil, and skim often, then 
cook slowly to the end. The time 
varies greatly ; a couple of pounds may 
take an hour and a half or more, or 
may be done in rather more than an 
hour if thin and new; while a thick 
piece of a pound only, if dry and hard, 
might require even longer, owing to 
its condition. Good bacon should 
swell and plump; and it should be 
done enough for the skin to come off 
easily, but not long enough for the 
lean to fall apart in strings when cut ; 
that is a proof that it is overcooked 
and has lost much flavour. It should 
be tender, but should hold together in 
acompact slice. 


Bacon, Smoked, to Boil.— 
Wiltshire, Cumberland, and Ireland, 
all send large supplies of smoked bacon 
to all parts of the kingdom. Of the 
best brands of either, almost any part 
may be boiled without soaking, 
shoulders excepted. The rolled 
smoked bacon is very nice, and con- 
venient for boiling; it may be carved 
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so easily. Some of it is very little 
inferior t> ham. It should be put on 
in cold water. The thin streaky parts 
of the best Wiltshire bacon need no 
soaking, but long boiling, owing to the 
thickness of the rind, or it will be 
found difficult to remove. The loin is 
excellent boiled ; the fact of its being 
cured with the bones in, making it so 
swect and full of flavour. 

Some of the recipes for savoury rice 
may be followed with success, when an 
adjunct to a dish of hot boiled bacon 
is wanted. Vegetables may be served 
also if liked ; peas will be sure of find- 
ing favour; while those who may try 
any of the spiced fruits and sweet 
pickles in a later chapter, might serve 
any of them, side by side with a salad, 
as an acceptable novelty at any time 
of the year. Such would be found a 
welcome change from a plain joint in 
many houses. 

The cost varies from about 7d. to 
10d. per pound, according to quality 
and the part. The loin is always 
more than the streaky. Rolled bacon 
is cheaper. 


Bacon, to Fry.—Sce that the pan 
is clean, and then lay in the slices, 
thinly cut, evenly and carefully 
trimmed. Turn over, and cook until 
rather crispand a delicate brown. ‘To 
know when done, see that the fat has 
lost its raw look in every part. If it 
is not desired to crisp the bacon, a 
little fat should be melted in the pan 
to start with; this must not get very 
hot; the bacon should be turned as 
before, and in this way may be fried 
without gaining colour to any extent. 
Therefore, the purpose for which it is 
rejuired must be a guide as to which 
method should be adopted. For curled 
bacon, cut it thinly, and fasten it with 
tiny skewers, then fry it crisply. 
This is also called “rolled bacon.” 
Another way consists in taking off 
the edge on one side, leaving the rind 
on; this, however, is not so good, as 
it only curls partially, and for garnish- 
Ing purposes the firet-named mode is 
the one to follow. 


Bacon which is somewhat over-dried 
may be put in warm water for a short 
time, and dried before frying. It will 
then be soft; it will not crisp or 
brown, but many will find it more 
agreeable. 


Bacon, to Grill.—There is no 
doubt about the excellence of a slice 
of good bacon when nicely grilled, and 
there is no questioning the extrava- 
gance of the method, the fat being 
literally in the fire. It should be cut 
thinly and trimmed both sides, then 
turned often until done through, and a 
delicate brown. Time, a few minutes, 


Bacon Olives.—Required: half 
a pound of bacon, raw, cold meat, 
bread, and scasoning as below. Cost, 
about Is, 

Cut the bacon thinly, remove the 
rind, and lay a bit of stuffing on each 
slice, made by mixing equal parts of 
crumbs and any sort of cold meat 
finely chopped, and seasoning them 
with herbs and pepper. <A little milk 
or stock can be used to moisten this. 
Roll up the slices and tie them, or put 
a little skewer through, then cook in 
the Dutch oven or frying-pan, until 
the bacon is done. Remove the string, 
and dish on a strip of toast. 

Ham can be used in the same way, 
and game or poultry put in instead of 
the meat. Slices of cold boiled pork 
are equally appetising so cooked, and 
the appearance is improved by dredg- 
ing the olives with raspings before 
serving. 

Bacon and Peas. —Pcas-pud- 
ding, or a purée of peas can be served 
with bacon, just as it is with pickled 
pork; and if the peas be surrounded 
by stewed or baked tomatoes, the dish 
will be found very agreeable and 
wholesome. Instead of tomatoes, 
onions can be served; they furnish a 
pleasant change. 


Bacon and FPotatoes.—Ie- 
quired : half a pound of bacon, raw, a 
pound or more of potatoes parboiled, 
seasoning as below. Cost, about 7d. ; 
more if with sauce. 
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Grease a pie-dish, put in a layer of 
the potatoes sliced, then a sprinkling of 
salt and pepper, chopped onion, and 
powdered sage or otherherbs; then a 
few thin slices of bacon, and so on 
until used up, the top layer being 
potatoes. Put some bread-crumbs and 
more of the seasoning over all, with a 
little bacon fat or dripping, and bake 
for twenty minutes or rather more; 
then turn out, or serve in the dish, 
with or without gravy. Gravy For 
HaAsues or STEWs is suitable, or a 
sauce of onions or celery is an excellent 
accompaniment. 


Bacon and Potatoes with 
Cheese. (See recipe for PotatoEs 
WiTH CuerEse.)—Prepare a pie-dish as 
for that, and line with the mashed 
potatoes, then fill up with sliced bacon, 
very thinly cut, and potatocs; the 
latter forming the top layer. Dredge 
with crumbs, and put a few bits of 
butter over. Bake until brown; then 
turn out, and serve as hot as possible. 
This is cheap and nourishing, and very 
tasty when served plainly; but much 
bettcr with half a pint of cheese sauce 
poured over it (see recipe in Hor 
SAUCES). 

Bacon, previously boiled, answers for 
this dish. 


Bacon, to Toast.—<An ordinary 
broiler can be used, or a good-sized 
toasting-fork docs very well. In the 
latter case, something should be put 
under to catch the fat ; a slice of bread 
is relished by many after it has be- 
come soaked with the fat. The bacon 
should be treated as described above ; 
the slices being even in thickness. It 
must be remembered that the leaner 
the bacon the slower must be the cook- 
ing, and only bacon of good quality is 
nice when cooked by any of these quick 
methods. If it is dry and hard, it is 
far wiser to reserve it for boiling and 
steaming, that it may be improved and 
softened by the preliminary soaking. 
(See Ham, TO STEAM.) 


Beef, Collared.—A very cheap 
dish may be had from the neck, 
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usually called clod, or sticking, It 
shouid be cut into shape before salting, 
so that it may be compactly rolled. 
The pickle No. 1 is one of the best. 
For six pounds of meat, rub and turn 
it daily for a fortnight or so; wash 
and prepare it by tying as usual; then 
boil about three and a half tofour hours. 
If no collaring-tin is handy, leave the 
meat, tied up, with a plate and weights 
on the top of it, until quite cold and 
firm. ‘This part is not very highly 
flavoured, and is rather coarse and 
stringy, but it has the advantage of 
extreme tenderness if slowly cooked ; 
and, by pickling as above, flavour is 
given to it. The part next the head 
should be cut off; it will make a nice 
stew while fresh. Cost, about 5d. or 
6d. per pound. 

Use a third the quantity of pickling 
ingredients given in the recipe. 

Beef, Collared, Superior.— 
Choose flank or brisket, from prime 
meat. Remove bones, gristle, and 





Fig. 94.—CoLLARED BEEF, 


coarse inside skin; then pickle as 
above directed; or use No. 4 for a 
still more highly-flavoured dish. A 
piece of eight pounds or more may be 
left for a fortnight to three weeks, For 
a plain, family dish, garnish with 
parsley or watercress. Or glaze the 
meat (aspic may be used instead) ; put 
some salad about the dish, with scraped 
horse-radish, cut lemons, and bect-root. 
Cost, 6d. to 8d. per pound. 

This is casily carved. The knife 
must be sharp, and the slices evenly 
and thinly cut, horizontally. 
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Beef, Dutch, or Hung.— 
Round or rump is used for this (see 
Pickie No. 6, p. 369). Before using 
it, rub the meat over with a handful 
of coarse sugar. ‘I'wenty pounds or 
more of meat should be left for about 
three weeks in pickle, then smoked; 
or the meat may bo cooked in weak 
stock and pressed, then served cold. It 
is used mostly for heightening the 
flavour of gravies or suuces, a little 
picce being cut off as wanted. Cost, 
about 8d. to 10d. per pound. 


Beef Ham.—Take the silver-side 
of a round of becf, then rub it in 
every part with a handful of brown 
sugar warmed in the oven. Leave it 
for a couple of days, this will mellow 
it. Then wipe it, and rub it with half 
a pound of bay salt and an ounce of 
saltpetre mixed together thoroughly. 
Leave it for fourteen to eighteen days, 
according to its weight, rubbing daily. 
If liked, if can be smoked; or a very 
excellent flavour may be given to it 
by blending an ounce of black pepper, 
half an ounce each of ground cloves 
and nutmeg, an ounce of crushed 
juniper berrics, and half an ounce of 
white pepper, with the salt, &  Sup- 
posing this is to be boiled whole, roll 
it tightly in a cloth, and put some 
weights on it. Then, after twenty- 
four hours, put it on in plenty of cold 
water, and boil slowly ; keep it in the 
cloth, and press again until cold. 

If not to be cooked whole, this must 
be hung up after smoking; it can 
then be cut in slices, and cooked like 
ham ; or it may be boiled, but will re- 
quire soaking for a short time. Or it 
may be served in chips (see Beer, 
SMOKED, AMERICAN), 

(See PIckLE 


Beef, Hamburg. ( 
No. 5, p. 369.)—Make cnough to cover 
the meat; it may be ribs, round, or 
any part preferred,. Leave it for a 
fortnight, then smoke it. It may be 
boiled, and is used for salads some- 
times. Cost, variable, 


Beef, Hunters’.— Required: a 
nice round of beef, twenty-five pounds 


‘for a fortnight. 


orso. Salt it by the directions given in 

PickuE No. 1 (page 368), giving it threé 

weeks, and rubbing and turning daily. 

Wash it from the pickle, and put a band- | 
age of strong calico round it to keep it 

in shape, then lay it in a baking-pan 

with half a pint of stock; put some 

suct in shreds over the meat, then 

cover with a flour and water paste 

and a greased paperover. Bake ina 

moderate oven, allowing about twenty- - 
five minutes per pound. The stock must 

be replenished if required. Remove 

the bandage when the meat is quite 

cold, also the paper and paste. ‘Take 

care that the suct is quite sweet. Cost, 

8d. to 10d. per pound. 

This is a good, substantial dish fora 
hunt breakfast, or for lunchcon for 
large partics, &c. ‘To serve it, put in 
some ornamental skewers, und glaze 
the meat; garnish with plenty of 
parsley and scraped horse-radish (sce 
also SALADS). 

For small families any piece of beef, 
aitchbone for example, suited to their 
requirements, may be cured and 
cooked in this way, and very good it 
will be found. Unfortunately, many 
begrudge the little trouble involved in| 
this mode of cooking, but the flavour 
and tenderness of the meat will repay 
anyone who may try it. 


Beef, Round of, Spiced.—Prc- 
pare a pickle by the directions given in 
Pick LE No. 4 (page 369), but forcighteen 
to twenty pounds of meat, use double 
the quantity of cach ingredient. Rub 
and turn the meat daily, or twice daily, 
The lean is the part 
to rub most. When ready to cook, 
wash and dry the meat, and cook as 
directed for Hcnxrers’ Beer, allowing 


‘at lIcast thirty minutes per pound. If 


that way of cooking is not convenient, 
put it in an iron boiling pot, with 
some sliced vegetables, and enough 
weak stock to cover it—that from any 
fresh boiled meat will do—and cook 
gently for the time specified. The 
liquid must scarcely bubble, or tho 
meat will be hard. The liquid must 
be renewed as required, Turn all out 
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into a pan, and remove the meat when 
cool. Finish off with a garnish of 
parsley and horsc-radish, or the meat 
may be glazed, or brushed over with 
aspic. (See also Tonavurs.) Cost, as 
above. 

To carve this a sharp thin knifo is 
wanted, such as are used in ‘‘*ham and 
beef”? shops. Any unequal projections 
should be cut off, then slices takon 
horizontally. They are usually pre- 
ferred thin. ‘The top slice may be 
divided at the family table. In res- 
taurants and hotels it is put aside, not 
given to customers. By the same rule 
it should not be given to a guest at 
one’s own table. 


Beef, Salted Quickly.—This 
dish is only just removed from a joint 
in the fresh state, but it is very tasty, 
and many will like it better than meat 
which has been salted fully. For six 
pounds of beef, from the brisket, or 
any other boiling part, put on a plate 
a quarter of a pound of salt, two ounces 
of sugar, a teaspoonful of pepper, and 
a good pinch of mixed spice; warm 
the mixture, and rub the meat for ten 
minutes. Leave it for an hour, and 
rub again well; ‘repeat a few times, 
then let it lic all night. When ready 
to cook, rinse the meat, and put in a 
saucepan of tepid water; bring slowly 
to the boil, and skim well. Allow 
rather more than half an hour per 
pound. If brisket, tie it across with 
tape a few times to keep its shape. 
An hour or rather more before dishing, 
put some young carrots in the same 
pan, together with some little dump- 
lings, marrow or suet (see Puppines). 
Serve the meat with tho carrots and 
dumplings round, and some of the 
liquor, flavoured and thickened for 
gravy. Cost, about 8d. per pound. 

This will make a nice breakfast- 
dish when cold. A bullock’s tongue 
can be prepared and served in just the 
same way. Treacle may be used in 
place of sugar, and other spices may be 
added. For large pieces of meat, the 
quantities of salt, &c., must be increased 
in proportion, 
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Beef, Smoked, American.— 
A picce of beef should be kept in brine 
for ten to twenty days, according to 
its size, then hung in the chimney, 
over a sawdust fire, for a fortnight or 
more. It must then be rubbed with 
black pepper, and hung in a cool, airy 
place. When once it has been cut, the 
cut part must be wrapped in thick 
paper. When it is to be served, pare 
the outside skin off, and shave the meat 
into thin chips. If very salt, it is im- 
proved by soaking in warm watcr for 
a few minutes. For a pound of beef 
melt a slice of butter or dripping ina 
frying-pan; stir in tho beef, after 
peppering it well, and when it begins 
to “ fizz,” shake a half tablespoonful of 
flour over it. Then pour in a little 
stock or gravy, not much more than a 
gill; when the sauce is thick, serve 
very hot. Two or three eggs can be 
beaten up, and stirred in the pan with 
the beef and gravy. 

The beef is sometimes cut into 
chips, and served without further 
dressing. 

Either of the pickles given will do 
for this, but Nos. 1, 2, or 4 will be 
most suitable. The meat may either 
be used ina week or two, or hung liko 
bacon before cutting. 


Brawn.— Required : a pig’s head, 
of about five pounds, a pound of lean 
beef, from the shin, or from an ox 
cheek, seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 3s. 6d. 

Split the head, take the brains out, 
rub it with salt, and leave fora day; 
drain it well, and put it in pickle 
No. 7, with the beef, just enough to 
cover them. Turn daily for five or six 
duys; then wash the meat, and put it in 
a saucepan with a sliced onion, a bay 
leaf, a sage leaf, a sprig of parsley, and 
a dozen black peppercorns. Cover 
with cold water, and boil until the 
bones slip from the meat; skim very 
often; then tako the meat up and cut 
it in little squares; season with a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, a good pinch of 
cayenne, and the fourth of a small nut- 
meg grated, with some powdered herbs 
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if liked. Reduce a little of the liquor 
by quick boiling, down to a gill; mix 
this with the meat, then put it in basins 
or moulds, and leave until firm and 
cold. To turn it out, dip the mould in 
warm water (in cold weather the water 
must be hot), then dry it; put the 
dish on the top, reverse the mould 
quickly, and the brawn will slip 
out. 

If the stock be diluted with fresh 
liquor from meat that has not been 
salted, it will serve, with plenty of 
vegetables and cereals, for thick soup of 
the purée kind. For any other sort it 
is not available. The tongue must be 
skinned before it is cut up. If liked, it 
can be kept for a separate dish. 


Brawn, Ormskirk.— Required : 
the head, ears, and feet of a small pig, 
two tongues in addition to the one in 
the head, seasoning as below. Cost, 
about 8d. per pound. 

See Brawn ; proceed as directed ; lay 
all the meat in pickle No. 2; turn it 
daily for five days, then rinse and dry 
the meat, and boil until all the bones 
slip out. ‘The ears will take a long 
time. Skin the tongues, and cut all up 
very small; season with black pepper 
and ground nutmeg, a little sage and 
salt; a pinch of cayenne improves it. 
Reduce the liquor to a pint or so; stir 
some of it to the meat in a saucepan; 
make all hot, and then pour into moulds 
or basins, 


Brawn, Superior.— Required: 
half a pig’s head, two feet, two sheep’s 
tongues, and a pound of streaky pork, 
belly-piece, seasoning as below. Cost, 
about 8d. per pound. 

Pickle the meat as above, then put 
all on to boil with a sliced onion, a 
carrot, and a bunch of herbs. When 
the bones fall out, cut it up as above 
directed; season it with white pepper, 
ground mace and cayenne; add a little 
of the liquor, and salt if required. Put 
if in a tin mould, or collaring tin as 
shown on page 383, and leave until 
firm before turning out. Keep it ina 
cold place; it cuts so much firmer and 
nicer, 
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Chaps, Bath.—The excellence of 
these will depend very much upon the 
amount of soaking and boiling they re- 
ceive. If these be neglected, the meat 
will be hard. Plenty of cold water 
should be used for the washing and 
soaking; a small brush is needed to 
cleanse the chap; let it remain fora 
night, or longer if very dry. Put it 
on to boil in cold water, bring gently 
to the boil, skim well, and boil for two 
to three hours. In this instance, a ccr- 
tain time for a given weight must he 
considered less than the time that will 
be required to soften the meat; i.e. its 
dryness plays a prominent part. When 
done, skin it, and dredge with rasp- 
ings. Serve hot with green vegetables, 
or cold as a breakfast dish, with salad, 
&ce. After dredging this, or any 
similar meat with raspings, put it near 
the fire for s minute or two. Cost, 
about 8d. per pound, 


Ham, to Choose.-—A ham with 
short bones should always be selected 
if possible. To know if good, pass a 
skewer through the middle, to the 
bone, and also at the knuckle; if it 
smells sweet, and is free from greasi- 
ness when withdrawn, the ham is 
good. Strong odour and a_ greasy 
skewer prove that the ham, although 
it may not be actually bad, is not 
first-rate, or even good. In buying 
half a ham, notice the fat. It should 
not be yellow and rancid looking, or 
streaked with yellow. It should be 
clear, and of a pinkish white. The 
kind of ham to select depends as much 
upon the pocket as the taste of the 
purchaser. For ordinary purposes, 
whether to serve hot with vegetables, 
or cold as a brcakfast-dish, the small, 
sugar-cured Canadian are very good. 
They are low in price, and some aro 
almost as mild in flavour us a piece of 
pickled pork. A good home.-cured 
ham, well matured, is not easily 
beaten in point of flavour ; such are not 
now very easily procured, for naturally, 
owing to the storage required, they 
cannot compete in price with those 
above-named; and, therefore, the 
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curing of them is said not to pay. 
The hams of Cumberland and York 
fetch a high price, and are very 
delicious, so are the Wiltshire smoked. 
Irish hams may be had both plain and 
smoked; some of the best are quite 
equal to Wiltshire, but there are 
several qualities; the same may be 
said of Irish bacon. Cost, from 7d. to 
1s. 2d. per pound, according to kind 
and quality. Average, 9d. to 10d. 


Ham, Baked.—A baked ham is 
much more delicious than a boiled one, 
and will keep better. Put a ham into 
plenty of cold water for some hours, 
If very hard and salt, twenty-four 
hours will be necessary ; for an ordinary 
mild-cured ham, from eight to twelve 
hoursissufficient. Wash it in lukewarm 
water, trim it neatly, and cut away all 
the rusty smoked parts. Cover it with 
a coarse paste made of flour and water, 
and take care to leave no loophole 
through which the gravy can escape. 
Bake in a moderate oven. Remove the 
paste and skin while the ham is still 
hot, cover it with raspings, and brown 
it before the fire. ‘Time, according to 
the size. A ham of ten pounds will 
take about twenty - five to thirty 
minutes per pound if thick, while a 
heavier ham, if thin, might be done in 
the same time, or even less. The 
shape, as well as the weight, must be 
taken into consideration, and the age 
and quality play no small part in the 
matter. (See Ham, Bortep.) 


Ham, Baked (German recipe).— 
After removing all discoloured parts of 
a ham, strew over it w savoury powder, 
made by mixing a teaspoonful of 
ground cloves with the same measure 
of pepper, and a good tablespoonful of 
finely-powdcred sage. <A flour and 
water paste, of an inch in thickness, is 
next put over it, and the ham baked in 
au moderate oven. The paste is re- 
moved whilo the ham is hot, and the 
ham finished off by glazing and gar- 
nishing. 

Nore.—The skin is to be removed 
before baking. 
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Ham, Boiled.—Soak the ham in 
several lots of water. If very hard 
and salt, twenty-four hours or more 
will be required ; if not, from eight to 
twelve hours will suffice. Lukewarm 
water will soften it more quickly than 
cold. Scrub it well, and scrape off the 
rusty, discoloured parts, but do not cut 
the skin if it can be avoided. Put it 
into the kettle with plenty of cold 
water. Ifa bunch of sweet herbs, two 
or three carrots, and a bay-leaf arc 
added, the flavour will be improved. 
Let it be brought to a boil very slowly, 
skim it carefully, and simmer vely 
gently until sufficiently cooked. If it 
is not intended to be kept any length 
of time and still not to be cut until 
cold, it may be left in the water for an 
hour after it 1s done enough ; this will 
improve the taste of the ham, but it 
will render it less likely to keep. Lift 
it out by the knuckle to avoid sticking 
a fork into it. Take off the skin, strew 
over it some browned crumbs of bread, 
roll a frill of paper round the knuckle, 
and send it to table neatly garnished. 
If the ham is to be glazed, the bread- 
raspings must be omitted. Preserve 
the skin, and place it over the ham 
when it is put into the larder, as it will 
keep in the moisture. Time, for a new 
ham, about twenty-five minutes per 
pound. An old one may want more 
than thirty minutes. The thickness 
must be taken into account. 


Ham, Boiled (Various ways).— 
Wash and soak the ham, add to the 
last soaking water a gill of vinegar, 
and put in the water for boiling a 
half-pint of vinegar, and an equal 
measure of cider. This is an old 
recipe, said to be excellent. After the 
ham has been strewn with raspings, 
set it in the oven for twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

Another way.—Put in the water for 
boiling a small quantity of ale; this 
is suited to highly-flavoured hams, for 
the curing of which treacle has been 
used. 

Another way.—The ham is to be tied 
in a thin cloth, and put in a pan not 
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much more than its own size, then 
covered with three parts water to one 
part cider or light wine; a morsel of 
garlic, a sliced onion, some celery 
stalks, and a piece of carrot should be 
tied in a bag, together with a leek if 
obtainable, and boiled with the rest. 
Boil, then skin, and leave the ham 
until cold after wiping the fat; then 
glaze it, and garnish to taste. ‘This 
recipe may be confidently recom- 
mended. 

Another, similar one, directs that 
the ham be ticd round with a wisp of 
new hay before the cloth is put on it. 

Another way.—RBoil a ham until 
nearly done; skin it, and pour a glass 
of sherry over. Put it to the fire, 
and repeat again in a few minutes. 
Then put raspings on, and serve hot 
or cold. 


Ham, Broiled or Grilled,— 
A matured ham is the nicest, but it 
must not be hard. If there is any fear 
that it will be, soak it in warm milk 
or water for a short time. The slices 
must be even, and the cooking gradual, 
both at first and all through. The 
fierce heat necessary for the closing of 
the pores of fresh meat, would spoil 
salt meat of any sort. Broiled ham is 
more economical than grilledham. Ifa 
Dutch oven be used, some cold potatoes 
may be re-heated in the bottom. 
They will absorb the dripping, and 
are gencrally relished for breakfast. 
When gmilling is preferred, wipe the 
gridiron, and rub the bars with a bit 
of fat ham, then cook gently for about 
eight minutes. 


Ham, Cured.—<An easy method. 
The pig should be a year old at least, 
and killed in weather ncither damp 
and muggy, nor very frosty. Theham 
should hang a day after it is cut out, 
then have a sprinkling of salt, and 
hang for another day. Mix half a 
pound of salt, the same of coarse sugar, 
and two ounces of saltpetre. Lay the 
ham, rind down, ona largo dish, rub it 
well with the salt, &., and baste and 
turn it every day. Leave it for a 
month, then drain it, and coat it with 
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bran. Hang it inacool place. If hot, 
it will be dry and hard, and may turn 
rancid. It must be watched, and 
should uny part turn yellow, scrape it 
off, and rub the part with pepper, salt, 
and flour, mixed in equal proportions. 

Another way.—Use for cach ham, 
six ounces cach of bay salt and common 
salt, twelve ounces of sugar, an ounce 
of saltpetre, and an ounce of black 
pepper. Dry these before the fire, and 
rub the hams well. As many as may 
be wanted may be cured at once, these 
proportions being duly increased. The 
hams must then change places in the 
tub or pan, the one at the bottom 
being brought to the top, and vice 
versa, 

Before hanging up, hams should be 
dusted over with flour or malt dust. 
Some prefer to wrap them in brown 
paper, and coat over with limo wash. 
We think that nothing is nicer than 
malt dust ; the ham may be first lightly 
floured. 


Ham, Cured (Bayonne).—Shorten 
a leg of pork as much as possible, put a 
press or weight on, and leave for a few 
hours, then rub all over with half a 
pound of salt and an ounce of salt- 
petre. Make a pickle by boiling to- 
gether wine and water in equal parts, 
with a teaspoonful of juniper berries, 
a sprig of thyme, basil, and sage, two 
bay leaves, some whole peppercorns 
and coriander secd, about half a tea- 
spoonful of cach. When well flavoured, 
strain, and pour off. Lay the ham in 
a pan, pour the pickle over, and sprinkle 
salt on it; leave it for three wecks, turn- 
ing daily; then dry it, and smoke it 
with aromatic wood. When smoked it 
should be rubbed over with wine lees, 
then dried, and finally wrapped in 
papcr, and stored in wood ashes. 


Ham, Cured (Bordyke recipe).— 
After rubbing the hams with salt und 
draining them, take for every twelve 
pounds the following ingredients: 
three ounces of brown sugar, one ounce 
of saltpetro, half a pound of bay salt, 
and three ounces of common salt, all 
dry, and in fine powder, 
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Rub and turn daily for four days, 
then add half a pound of treacle, and 
keep in the pickle, turning and rubbing 
as before, for a month. Drain for a 
night, wrap the hams in brown papcr, 
and have them smoked fora month. 

If a high flavour is liked, an ounco 
of ground black pepper and two ounces 
of bruised juniper berries may be 
mixed with the saltpetre, and rubbed 
into the mcat before tho salt, &c., are 
added. 


Ham, Cured (M. {ide’s revipe).— 
As soon as the pig is sufficiently cold 
to be cut up, take the hams, rub them 
well with common salt, and let them 
drain for three days. Dry them, and 
for two hams, weighing sixteen or 
eighteen pounds each, take a pound of 
salt, a pound of moist sugar, and two 
ounces of saltpetre. Lub the hams 
thoroughly with this mixture, put 
them into a deep pan, with the skin 
downwards, and turn and baste them 
every day for a month, at the end of 
three days pouring a bottle of good 
vinegar over them, Drain and dry 
them well, and if they are to be 
smoked, hang them high in the chim- 
ney, to keep the fat from melting. 
This,” says M. Ude, ‘is superior to a 
Westphalia ham.” 


Ham, Cured with Hot 
Pickle.—Rub a ham weighing about 
eighteen pounds with an ounce and a 
half of pounded saltpetre, and an ounce 
and a half of brown sugar. Leave it 
until the next day, then make a hot 
pickle, by putting one quart of strong 
beer or porter into a saucepan, with 
two pounds of salt, half a pound of 
brown sugar, an ounce of black pepper, 
an ounce of allspice, and a small piece 
of sal prunella. Pour this, when boil- 
ing, over the ham, and Ict it remain 
for threo weeks, rubbing in twice or 
three times every day. Drain and dry 
it, and, if possible, smoke it for a 
fortnight. A ham cured in this way 
has very much the flavour of a West- 
phalia ham. 

The vessel for this must be decp, that 
the ham may bo well covered. 
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Ham, Fried.—Only ham of good 
quality should be fried. Hard ham 
will be hardened further, and made 
almost uneatable, and quite indiges- 
tible. ‘The pan must be clean, and the 
ham should be sliced and laid in with- 
out any other fat, unless exceptionally 
lean ham be used, It should be turned 
often, and cooked gently. If eggs are 
wanted with it, keep the ham on a hot 
dish, set over a pan of boiling water, 
with a cover over (a deep dish will do, 
failing a cover), Do not put it near 
the fire to keep hot; it will go on 
cooking, and be hardened. Fry the 
eggs carefully (see EoGcs), and dish 
them, one on cach piece of ham. 
Poached eggs, it should be remem- 
bered, arc more digestible than fried 
ones, and may be served with ham 
when fried eggs disagree. Many dishes 
of eggs, given in a subsequent chapter, 
are suitable accompaniments to a dish 
of ham, 


Ham, Fried, with Succo- 
tash.—For a novel breakfast dish— 
novel to most people, at any rate—this 
is worth atrial. Heat a tin of succo- 
tash, turn out the contents after sea- 
soning to taste, and put sume sliced ham 
on the top. A dish of plain salad may 
be served with it. Cost, according to 
quantity. 


Ham, Garnished Plainly.— 
For a cold dish, draw the skin off, and 
dredge raspings over the ham; fasten a 
frill of paper round the knuckle, and 
garnish the dish with parsley, celery, 
or carrot tops, watercress, or small 
cress and mustard, with tomatoes or 
radishes intermixed; a few slices of 
lemon add to the appearance of the 
dish, Cooked vegetables may be used 
in place of salad. By keeping the 
skin, and laying it over the ham where 
cut, it will be kept moist. A thin 
cout of glaze—which is now very cheap, 
see page 10—may be put on the ham 
in place of raspings. This method 
should be adopted when serving a ham 
hot for dinner; or a portion only of 
the rind may be taken off, by carving 
it in an ornamental dovice; the part 
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left on being glazed. Cooked vege- 
tables, such as sprouts, or spinach with 
eggs, small carrots and turnips, or any 
others in season, should be put about 
the dish. The sauce must be served 
separately. If a more elaborate dish 
is wanted see pages 246 and 247. Hints 
on piping hams are given in a chapter 
on GARNISHES, &c. 


Ham, Spanish, — These hams 
require care and attention ; the cleans- 
ing and soaking are very important. 
Aiter scraping, put the ham in cold 
water for thirty to forty hours, chang- 
ing the water twice or thricc; then 
put it on to boil in cold water; take it 
up in an hour, after gentle cooking, 
and put it in a braising pan with wine 
and stock to cover it. Then cook it 
gently for four hours, or more, accord- 
ing to size, and let it get cold in the 
liquor. Plain bone stock, or the liquor 
from boiled fresh meat or poultry will 
answer, although a better stock is pre- 
foerable. 

A ham of this sort has not a fair 
chance of attaining perfection if it is 
cooked in water only, and taken up as 
soon as done. 

After this treatment the ham may be 
finished off in the usual way, and 
served plainly ; orit may be garnished, 
and served for any cold collation. 


Ham, to Steam.—The prepara- 
tion of the ham is the same as if 
for boiling; it 1s then put in the 
steamer over cold water, if the ham be 
dry and old; the water is then brought 
to the boil, and the ham cooked rather 
longer than if boiled. If the ham be 
new, it may be put in over hot water. 
A piece of ham can be nicely done in 
a potato steamer; for a whole ham, a 
good-sized oval steamer is required. A 
piece of bacon may be steamed in the 
sume way. If flavour is desired, some 
vegetables and other ingredients, such 
as are added to the water for boiled 
ham, may be put in the water under 
the steamer. There is a saving of 
weight in steaming meat, and it is not 
likely to be spoilt in the cooking. It 
also requires little attention, and for 


that reason commends itself to busy 
people, if for no other. 

A piece of steamed ham may be 
brushed over with glaze, and served 
hot, with a nice sauce, and a salad, 
The latter may be of the plain, un- 
cooked kind, or a vegetable salad may 
be served (see recipes). 


Ham, Westphalian. — West- 
phalia is celebrated for the delicacy 
and flavour of its hams. A West- 
phalia ham needs to be soaked longer 
than one cured at home. It should 
be laid in cold water for twenty-four 
hours, drained, covered with fresh 
water, and left for another twenty- 
four hours. When sufficiently soaked, 
cleanse and trim it, put it into a 
saucepan, cover with cold water, and 
let it simmer gently for an hour. Take 
it up, put it in a stewpan upon a bed 
of sliced carrots, onions, and celery, 
and add a bunch of marjoram, a sprig 
of thyme, a clove of garlic, three bay 
leaves, a dozen peppercorns, half a 
dozen cloves, and a blade of mace. 
Pour over the ingredients as much 
stock as will barely cover them, and 
Ict the ham simmer gently until done 
enough. ‘Take the stewpan from the 
fire, and leave the ham in the liquor 
till cold. Take it up, draw off tho 
rind, trim the fat evenly, put it in the 
oven for a few minutes, then press it 
with a dry cloth to free it from fat, 
and either glaze it or shake bread- 
raspings all over it. Time to simmer 
the ham, about five hours, 

If no stock is available for cooking 
the ham, use the liquor from boiled 
meat or poultry, with any bones that 
may be handy. “ Justice is not done 
to these hams,” says an authority, “ if 
plain water only is used for the 
cooking.” 


Ham, with Eggs and Veal 
Sausages, (Sve recipes for VEAL 
SausaGE Mrat.)—Prepare some small 
Sausages, and fry them; if more con- 
venient, make sausage - meat cakes; 
then fry the eggs in the fat from the 
ham and sausages. The ham should 
be in strips, and very dclicately 
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cooked. Have as many squares of 
bread as there are cggs; fry or toast 
these, put on cach two strips of ham, 
with tho sausage in the middle. Lay 
an egg on the top; dish neatly, and 
serve hot. Cost, 1s. 4d. for a dish made 
from half-a-pound each of ham and 
sausages, and four eggs. 


Ham, with Eggs and Vege- 
table Marrow. — Required: a 
pound or more of ham, a medium 
sized marrow, six or seven eggs, and 
half a pint of parsley sauce. Cost, 
about 2s. 

Broil the ham, then cut it in pieces 
even in size. Boil or steam the 
marrow, after dividing it in | Sey 
rather larger than the ham. [Poach 
the eggs, then dish as follows, Lay a 
few slices of fried bread or toast on a 
hot dish; put the ham on the bread, 
and an egg on each picce of marrow ; 
lay them round the dish; sprinkle the 
eggs with a pinch of chopped parsley, 
and pour the sauce over the ham. 

Another way.—In addition to the 
above some green peas are required. 
In dishing, lay the eggs on the ham, 
and put the peas on the pieces of 
marrow; pour the sauce over the ham 
and cggs, and serve very hot. 


Ham, with Fried Haricots. 
—Required: half a pound of small 
haricots, white or green, a pound or 80 
of ham, scasoning as below. Cost, 
from ls. to 1s. 3d. 

After the beans have been boiled 
and become cold, season them with 
pepper and a pinch of mixed herbs in 

owder, Fry the ham, and keep it 

iot, then put the beans in the pan, and 
fry them in the ham fat, adding a 
little more bacon or pork dripping if 
not sufficient, Turn them about to 
heat them through, then put them on 
u hot dish, and lay the ham in neat 
pieces round them. This is excellent 
as it is, but may be improved by 
mixing a fried onion or two with the 
beans; or by pouring some brown 
onion sauce over them; or a little 
brown piquant sauce may be put over 
the ham. Perhaps nothing isa greater 





improvement than a spoonful or two 
of hot cream, mixed in with the beans 
just before dishing, and some chopped 
parsley or other seasoning sprinkled 
on the top. 


Ham, with Fried Potatoes. 
-—Any of the recipes for fried potatoes 
may be followed. The ham should 
be dished with the potatoes round. 
Potato chips, or ribbons, sprinkled 
with parsley and cayenne, may be 
especially recommended. Cold pota- 
toes, fried, are not to be despised. 
Some brown macaroni can be put with 
the potatoes, alternately, round the dish 
for variety. 

Mutton Ham.—Choose a short, 
thick, fresh leg of mutton, weighing 
twelve or fourteen pounds, and cut 
it into the form of a ham. Pound 
in a mortar half a pound of bay 
salt, one ounce of saltpetre, and half 
a pound of coarse brown sugar. Make 
the mixture hot in a stewpan, then 
rub it thoroughly into the meat. Turn 
the ham every morning for four days, 
and rub the pickle well into it. On 
the fifth day add two ounces more of 
common salt. Rub and turn it in the 
brine for twelve days more, then drain 
and wipe dry ; rubit with dry salt, and 
hang it up in wood-smoke. No sort 
of meat is more improved by smoking 
with aromatic woods than mutton. 
When once dried it will keep for six 
months, Mutton hams may be roasted 
or boiled; but in either case they 
should be soaked, unless quite freshly 
done, when they will only require 
washing. As a breakfast-dish, with 
eggs, mutton ham is commonly used 
in the North of England and in Scot- 
land: it is cut in slices as required, 
and broiled lightly. Time to smoke, 
one weck. Cost, 10d. or so per pound. 

Ox Tongues, to Boil.— A 
tongue which has been in pickle fora 
fortnight or so requires but a short 
time to souk; a smoked one needs 
some hours. Trim the tongue neatly 
about the root; wash it, and put it in 
a saucepan of cold water; skim just 
before it boils, then, when free from 
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scum, put in a few sliccs of onion and 
carrot, a bunch of herbs, and if a plain 
brine has been used to pickle it, add 
some spices ticd in muslin. If spices 
have been used in the pickle they are 
not needed. Boil as gently as possible ; 
if fast, the tip will become ragged, and 
the root will remain hard. A medium- 
sized tongue will take three hours or 
more; a large one from four to five 
hours. Test it with a skewer, but 
avoid probing more than necessary, or 
a good deal of the goodness will be 
lost. Skin it as soon as it is cool 
enough to handle, and be careful to 
make no holes in the flesh. If not to 
be collared, put it on a board, and pass 
a skewer or two through the thick end, 
and another in the tip, to keep it 
in shape until cold. The under-part 
must first be cut evenly, for the tongue 
to stand well onthedish. If fat is not 
liked, a good deal must be removed. 
Those who like fat usually prefer it 
all left on, except any parts which 
would spoil the appearance. Cost, 6d. 
to 8d. per pound. 


_ Ox Tongue, to Carve.—The 
illustration below shows an ox tongue 
as generally served, garnished plainly 


with a paper frill, some parsley or | 
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watercress, and some scraped horse 
radish, but the latter may be dis- 
pensed with. Perhaps the most common 
way of carving is to make a cut near 
the centre of the tongue, carrying the 
knife only about threc-fourths down, 
and then taking slices from both sidcs 
until the root and tip are reached. 
This is wasteful—the fat left on the 
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dish becomes discoloured by the time 
the tongue is consumed; and a more 
economical way is to cut the tongue 
right down, through the middle, then 
take slices thinly from both sides. As 
has been already said, superfluous fat 
should be cut off before it is dished ; 
then the probability is that not moro 
than will be eaten is left on. When 
the meal is over, the two parts should 
be pushed together, to prevent dry- 
ness. Any fat which may be left, so 
long as it is sweet, will come in useful 
for mixing with lean beef, or other 
meat for potting. 


Ox Tongue, to Collar.—The 
very simplest way is to roll the tongue 
round, tip inside, while hot, just after 
skinning, and tie it firmly with 
plenty of tape. A plate is then put 
over, and some weights put on the top. 
Or it can be put in a round cake tin, 
as nearly as possible the same depth ; 
any cuttings from the bottom of the 
tongue may be put in the middle, and 
it must be rolled tightly, or it will not 
turn out firmly. ‘The best method is 
to put in a collaring-tin, or brawn- 
press. There are many varieties, but 
the one shown is simple and inex- 
pensive. The tongue should be cut 
through, lengthwise, while 
hot, and the halves curled 
round and laid in, one on 
the other; the thick part 
of the second half being 
placed on the thin part of 
the first. The tin, a, 1s made 
with a hollow bottom; the 
drainer, 8, fits in; the meat 
is laid on it, and then the 
lid, c, 18 put on the meat. 
The lid being smaller than 
the tin, drops inside, so that, 
supposing the meat only reaches half 
the depth of the tin, it is as well 
pressed as if it quite filled it. 
Weights, or flat-irons, are set on 
the lid, and the meat is left until 
quite cool. The tin may be made any 
depth; one of about twelve inches 
is very useful. It will then serve for 
two tongucs, or a nice-sized piece of 
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beef. The collaring-tin must be sct on 
a plate, that any moisture from the 
drainer may be preserved. It consists 
mostly of fat, and should be clarified 
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with the pot skimmings, for use in the 
kitchen. 

A collared tongue is carved like a 
round of beef, and is not only very 
easy, but insures the fair distribution 
of fat and lean. 


Ox Tongue, to Cure.— When 
the tongue is brought in, see that there 
are no bruises on it; if so, they will 
not tuko the salt, and will have to be 
cut out after cooking. Rub a little 
salt on, and drain it, then put it in 

ickle. No.1 is a good one if spice 
is lhked; or the same without the 
Spices may be used. Half the quan- 
titics of salt, &c., will do for one 
tongue. No. 2 can also be used, and 
if a high flavour is wished for, the 
other dry pickles for Dutcu or Ham- 
BuRG Berr will serve cqually well 
for tongues, From two to three weeks 
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should be allowed, according to their 
size; as a rule, a little over a fort- 
night will cure a medium-sized tongue 
sufficiently. If a number are cured 
together, the Pickle No. 7 may be 
used. 


Pig’s Feet, Devilled.— Boil 
some feet that have been salted in the 
usual way, until the bones may be 
drawn from them. Then press the 
separate halves, and leave until cold. 
For a couple of feet, put in a saucepan 
a gill of the liquor in which they were 
boiled, a tablespoonful of hot chutney, 
the same of mushroom catsup and 
brown vinegar, a teaspoonful of dry 
mustard blended to a paste with the 
same measure of browned flour, and 
finely minced onions to suit the palate ; 
salt to be added at discretion. When 
this has boiled up stir in an ounce of 
butter, and pour the whole over the 
feet laid flat in a stewpan. Put the 
lid on and leave for a quarter of an 
hour. This is suitable also for calt's 
feet or head, sheep’s fect, or anything 
else of a gelatmous nature. 

In serving, strain the sauce over the 
fect, leaving the onions behind, unless 
fried onions are used, then they may be 
left in. Cost, about 9d. 


Pig’s Feet, with Eggs.—A 
very good breakfast dish. Kequired : 
a set of fect, half-a-dozen eggs, water, 
seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, about 
1s. 8d. 

In preparing this dish it is supposed 
that soup is to be made for the next 
day’s dinner (see recipe for Mock 
TurtLe Sovr made with Pie’s Hean, 
on page 53). The feet should be 
salted for a couple of days only, 
and well rinsed, then boiled until the 
bones fall out. The meat is then 
to be cut up and put in a saucepan, 
with enough of the liquor from the 
pan and boiling milk to just cover it. 
A tablespoonful of flour to each 
half-pint of liquid should then be 
stirred in, and the whole boiled for 
a few minutes, when it will become a 
thick mince: pepper and cayenne, 
with a little salt and nutmeg must be 
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used to season it. Have a hot dish 
ready, with a large piece of toast or 
fried bread on it, or in place of either 
a layér of mashed potatoes. Turn the 
mince on "it, making it high in the 
centre; put five eggs round the base, 
and one on the top; sprinkle cach 
with a pinch of chopped parsley, and 
send to table very hot. The eggs may 


be fried or poached, or steamed, each | 


in a separate cup (see recipes in a later 
chapter). 
Another way.—Use all pot liquor, 


and omit the milk in re-heating the. 


feet. Thicken with browned flour, 
and season with mustard, Worcester 
sauce, and a spoonful of vinegar, 
plain or seasoned. This is very 
savoury. Fried onions may be served 
with it. The smaller the feet, the 
nicer looking will be the dish, on 
account of the colour, but larger feet 
will be more gelatinous and make 
better soup stock. ‘This is of no 
importance if the second method be 
followed, but the first one requires 
white-looking feet. 


Pork, Pickled (Various joints). 
~—Supposing it 1s necessary to pickle a 
good supply of pork, say a kg, a 
shoulder, the belly, head and feet; 
make enough brine to cover the whole, 
which may be put into a tub or pan. 
The meat should be sprinkled with dry 
salt, and left for a day and a night, 
then be drained. The brine, No. 7, 
should come an inch or two above, 
and a board with weights on should 
be put over. The belly may be cooked 
in a few days; the head and fect ina 
week or so; the shoulder will be nice 
in « fortnight; so will the leg, unless 
it is desired to convert it into what is 
sometimes called Mock Ham, t.¢e. a 
leg of pork pickled for a month or so, 
then hung up to dry for a few weeks. 
But for this purpose the pickles given 
for hams may be used with greater 
certainty of success. The leg will be 
found very delicious; one of eight 
pounds or thereabouts may be so 
cooked. It will take about four hours 
to boil, and should be treated just like 
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a ham. To eat it in perfection it 
should not be cut until cold. (See 
VINDALOO.) 


Snioking of Tongue or Beef. 
—See 'ToNGuE oR BEEF, SALTED AND 
SMOKED. 


Soused Feet and Ears.—This 
dish is American, and will be found ' 
very tasty. After thorough cleansing, 
the feet and ears of some bacon pigs 
arc salted as usual (we recommend 
Picx.e No. 4), then boiled until tender 
in the ordinary way, but witha supply 
of vegetables for flavouring. They are 
then taken up, the feet split, and 
the cars divided, and packed in a decp 
jar. Boiling vinegar to cover is then 
poured over, and to cach quart the 
following spices arc added: a blade of 
mace, a dozen peppercorns, a dozen 
allspice berries, a saltspoonful of 
celery seed, a bit of root ginger and 
a bay leaf; a pinch of soluble cayenne 
pepper and a teaspoonful of salt 
should be added if the meat is to he 
kept long. All should be tied in 
muslin, and boiled in a little of the 
vinegar, and left in the jar with the 
meat. Keep covered in a cool place. 
Serve with a little of the pickle, and 
send salad or sweet pickles to table 
with them. 

By way of a change we recommend 
the addition of a small quantity of 
herbal vinegar, or a bit of scraped 
horse-radish. 


Tongue or Beef, Salted and 
Smoked.—A very good substitute for 
the process of smoking, which is some- 
what tedious, is a preparation known 
as Cambrian essence, or essence of 
wood smoke. It is also useful for 
hams, bacon, and fish. Supposing the 
meat to be cured in brine by the wet 
process, the essenco must be added to 
the liquid. If the dry, or rubbing, 
process be chosen, then, some of the 
essence 18 applicd at the end of the 
time, the quantity being regulated 
according to the degree of flavour 
required. After this, the meat should 
be hung up to dry before cooking. 
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Tongues, Pigs’ or Sheep's 
to Ce ethons as well as vatvee 
tongues, may be cured in either of the 
pickles given for ox - tongues, and 
boiled in the same way. Pigs’ 
tongues will take a long time, 
although small; sheep’s tongues are 
done in much less time. When done, 
“they may be skewered on a board, or 
ean be collared, if a small, round tin 
is at hand. They are also useful for 
mixing with pork for brawn. The 
remains are excellent if potted for 
breakfast or tea. The tips of tongues 
may be grated, and used up in a 
mince, or for flavouring sauccs or 
gravies, 

The pickles recommended for the 
above are Nos. 2 and 4; or the 
liquid brine No. 7 may be used. About 
a week in either case will be enough 
to give a good flavour, or shorter time 
will do if a mild-cured tongue 1s liked. 
Pigs’ tongues are sent from America 
ready pickled, and are sold at about 
fourpence or fivepence per pound. 
They want a few hours’ soaking, and 
are improved by the addition of vege- 
tables to the boiling pot. 


Vindaloo.—This is a curry and a 
pickle combined, and is said to be a 
prime favourite among Europeans in 
India. When well prepared, it will 
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keep good for #n “jndefinite time. 
When wanted, it canbe sey ed, ‘ape 
just warming up. OF: AO, : are 
aiid to be the boot Mente ed thig 
recipe is for pork, ag.gigny may: be 
glad of something new th the pickled 
pork line. Take, say, four’ pounds df 
young, fat pork, freshly killed, and not 
washed, If water be used in any form, 
the meat will not keep. Cut it 
up into square pieces, of two inches 
or thereabouts, and rinse them in 
good vinegar. Rub each well over 
with curry powder, steep them in 
good French vinegar to cover for 
twenty-four hours, with half a tea- 
spocnful of salt. Heat in a copper 
pan some good mustard oil; watch for 
the blue smoke, the usual test, then 
put in four tablespoonfuls of freshly- 
made curry powder, mixed into a 
paste with vinegar; add a_ heaping 
tablespoonful of pounded garlic, and 
the meat, with the vinegar it was 
steeped in; then put in salt to taste, a 
teaspoonful of peppercorns, and four 
bay leaves, and cook until the meat is 
quite tender. Set by until cold, then 
put the meat in a perfectly dry jar of 
earthenware. Pour in oil in which it 
was cooked, to come an inch or two 
above the meat; secure it with a 
stopper, and tie over with bladder. It 
must be air-tight. Cost, about 3s. 
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(See also Sours, Entrées, Pres, Pupprnas, Pastry, SouFFLis, 
SMALL SAVOURIES, SALADS, AND SANDWICHES. Sve also the 
InpDEX for the various Adjuncts, Garnishes, Purées, Sauces, &. Ke.) 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Game.—In its broad sense, the term “gamo” ineludes all wild animals 
that are hunted by sportsmen, and protected by law, while by “ poultry ” 
is meant the domestic birds, of which the turkey, fowl, goose and duck 
are familiar types. Then there are the birds that from their migratory 
habits belong strictly speaking to neither of the above classes ; for althoug!h 
wild, they are no one’s property, and not protected by law, and thereforo 
are not game. These, and the various small birds, form a sort of connect- 
ing link between game and poultry, and for our purpose it is not necessary 
to draw any line between them, as we are dealing with all such in relation 
to the cuisine. They follow, therefore, in alphabetical order, to facilitato 
reference; and later on, under Foop IN SEASON, we give tho list, with 
the proper season for each bird and animal. 

Game is on the whole, digestible, and the primest morsels are those in 
which the muscles have had least to do—for instance, in a snipe or wood- 
cock the legs are more juicy than the wings, and naturally so, when one 
remembers the length of time a snipe will keep “on the wing”; a proof 
in itself of the strength of that part of its hail: 

To attain perfection of flavour, game must hang; the actual length of 
time (as is pointed out under various headings in the recipes that follow) 
must depend upon a number of circumstances; and there is difference of 
opinion amongst recognised authorities. One says, A pheasant more than 
any game wants hanging—this is, perhaps, admitted universally—it will 
keep twenty days in a good airy larder. if the weather be cold and dry. 
Another says, Hang your pheasant ten days, if the weather holds favour- 
able, but that is about the limit. For ourselves, we would say that it is 
chiefly damp that assists putrefaction, and so long as the weather be dry, 
and a current of air can be secured, there is no precise limit ; but a wateh- 
ful cye is needed, and the tastes of those who will eat the birds must be 
ascertained. One will like it so soon as the first signs of decay are 
apparent ; another will wait until the tail feathers can be readily detached, 
or detach themselves. 

The right way of hanging is of no small importance, for if birds be 
bundled together, the air is excluded, and premature decomposition sets in. 
For this reason an improved hook, such as is shown in the engraving, is 
very useful, The single hook takes two, and the double hook four birds. 
Birds that are not much mangled by shot will keep the best. Black pepper 
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will preserve them from flies. If there is any danger that they will not 
keep, a little charcoal, powdered, should be “igs on them, affer pick- 
ing and drawing them. If they appear spoilt, they may be brought round 
sometimes by the aid of vinegar and water, . . 
or borax and water, or permanganate of ™* 
otash; the last is particularly useful 
or a hare. But unless necessary, washing 
game-birds should be avoided ; & wipe 
with a damp cloth is enough. Game that 
is frozen will not cook well, unless brought at 
some hours beforehand into the kitchen. cet Wy 
With regard to the cooking of game, (RMaHe 
not only the time, but the actual methods 
of cooking, and the adjuncts to the dish 
vary greatly in different households. “ The 
epicure demands game in its native sim- 
plicity,” says one writer; “he asks only 
gravy, and that of the best.” ‘“ To lard or 
farce a grouse or partridge is the reverse Fic. 97.—Game Hooks. 
of a compliment, equally to the game 
if mature, and to the guest if a connoisseur,” says Sir Henry Thompson. 
This is true no doubt to an extent ; game of the best requires nothing to 
heighten its flavour, and is spoilt by new flavours which destroy its own 
savour and aroma. But foreign game (much of it inferior to the native 
article) is now sent by shoals into England, and is certainly improved by 
treatment of the kind referred to. Then change is demanded by those who 
eat much game—a few genuine epicures excepted—to say nothing of 
fashion, which in the craze for new dishes is responsible for many that 
appear at modern tables, and for the base of which a tasteless piece of 
meat would serve as well as the finest pheasant, so completely is the original 
flavour obscured. The thing is to hit the happy medium, and to remember 
that birds of the tribe which are ofton classed as “ fishy,” will bear a sauce 
or gravy that would ruin an English partridge. Finally, we would add 
that in every instance, owing to the reasons above stated, the time given 
for cooking can only be regarded as approximate, particularly for roasts. 
Poultry.—A writer has it that “thousands who talk learnedly on the 
subject of table poultry, have never seen a first-class bird.” We quote 
this, not with a view to enter upon any lengthy disquisition, but rather 
because therein, in a nutshell, lies the cause of many a failure on the of 
the cook. She opens a cookery book; it tells her to roast a fowl for a 
certain time, or a chicken for a certain time, if young and tender; but 
what sort of a fowl! or chicken P Necessarily, much is left to the common- 
sense of the person who is scanning the recipe ; she may be about to deal 
with the most miserable specimen of a bird that ever adorned (?) a table 
(and thousands such are sold in large markets in England every week, 
worth nothing but to be consigned to the stock-pot); or she may possess 
a opie which would justify the remark that it looked like a young 
turkey. But between the puny bir, all skin and bone, and a fowl! that 
might adorn a luncheon table at Epsom, there is a wide gulf. So far as our 
Own recipes go, we are assuming an average bird, either fowl or duck, goose or 
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eget Est as is obtainable at any good poulterer’s, We would add that 
in baking any bird, extra time must be allowed over roasting. The removal 
for basting, and the loss of heat occasioned by the opening of the oven 
door, necessitate this. 

There is but little to say about the hanging of poultry; it keeps so 
short a time in comparison with game, and requires nothing more than 
watchfulness on the part of the cook. If the least high it is spoilt. It is 
certainly better to cook a fowl in too fresh than in too stale a condition. 

When bought at a shop the purchaser should state if to be cooked at once ; 
then a bird in the right condition will be guaranteed, if the poulterer knows 
his business. Poultry sold in the markets of towns, such as is brought in 
by small dealers from the surrounding villages, is generally freshly killed, 
and wants a little hanging. Those who kill their own birds are in the 
happy position of having them just ready for the spit as required. Over- 
fed poultry is never satisfactory ; the flavour is Ha the fat melts in 
the cooking, and serves no purpose but that of swelling the contents of the 
dripping-pot—by no means a cheap way of so doing. 

The small amount of space allotted to some birds in the following 
pages, compared with that given to others, is the result, not of accident, 
but design. Both game and poultry have been so treated that the sorts 
that are cheapest, and to be had for a greater part of the year, and which 
lend themselves to more variety of treatment, shall present: themselves tu 
the reader in as many forms as possible; while those which, from their 
costliness, or the short time of their season, or the fact that they are best 
when served but in a few ways, necessarily occupy but little space. 


Birds, Small, to Braise.— | butter. Many rice dishes are excellent 
Required: birds, stock, vegetables, | with small birds; they may be put 
bacon, and gurnish. Cost, variable. | upon a bed of rice, or it can be 

Any edible birds may be braised. | arranged as a border, and macaroni is 
They can be stuffed or cooked plainly, | also very good. Grilled tomatoes, 
and a very small quantity of stock | sliced, are always useful as a parnish. 
suffices for a good number if they are : Reference to dishes of larger birds will 
laid flat in a stewpan, as it only need suggest other methods of serving them, 
half cover them. A little bacon should 
be put at the bottom with chopped Birds, Small, in Cases,— Birds 
vegetables, and a sheet of buttered that have been either roasted or braised 
paper, or some bacon be laid overthem. look nice when served in small oval 

this way they are really less trouble cases of china or paper. If they aro 
than roasting, and will be frce from not stuffed before cooking, a little 
dryness. When done, they may be forcemeat may be cooked and put in 
glazed, then dished in a row on a __ the bottoms of the cases. The bird is 
croiton, or potato block, witha garnish = then placed on the top, and for those of 
of cress. ‘The gravy is to be finished 4 homely sort some brown sauce over, 
off in the usual way—wine or other and a sprinkling of fried crumbs 
ingredicnts being added just according finishes the dish: or a well-made 
to the nature of the birds. tomato purée can be used in place of 

Anothcr nice dish may be had by — brown sauce, Cost, variable. 
putting the birds on a dish with some Another way.—if the birds aro 
fried potatoes round them, and finishing | boned and stuffed, a little potato purée 
with little croitons spread with tumato | can be put at the bottoms of the cases, 
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and more on the top. These then 
want browning in a quick oven, any 
gravy being served separately. 
Another way.—French rolls, cut 
through, and fried after hollowing, 
form suitable cases; cach half takes a 
small bird. The bottom and sides 
should be coated with forcemeat or a 
little thick sauce, and the rolls should 
be nicely arranged on a hot dish, with 
a garnish of salud. (See DrespEen 
Parties, Crot Tons, AND CROUSTADES.) 


Black Cock, Roasted.—This 
bird is hard, dry, and flavourless, if 
not well hung; but the flavour is 
remarkably fine when it has been kept 
until it shows signs of having been 
hung enough. Pick and draw, but do 
not wash the inside; a dry cloth will 
be all that is necessary. ‘Truss it like 
a fowl], Some like the head under the 
wing, but the former mode is more 
general. Place it before a brisk fire, 
and baste unsparingly with butter till 
done. It will take nearly one hour, if 
a fine bird, but three-quarters of an 
hour will be enough forone of moderate 
size. Dip a piece of thick toast into a 
little lemon juice, and lay it in the 
dripping pan under the bird ten minutes 
before it 1s to be taken from the fire. 
Serve with the toast under, and a rich 
brown gravy and bread sauce. Cost, 
about 6s. per brace; but English birds 
are often higher, while the foreign 
game which succeeds the English, is 
sometimes to be had much cheaper. 


Black Cock, Stewed, —Joint 
the black cock in the same way as an 
ordinary fowl, and fry in plenty of 
butter until nicely browned, with a 
clove of garlic, which should be removed 
before the stewing is commenced. Put 
a small wineglassful of stock and 
two of port, and a seasoning of salt 
and pepper into the frying-pan with 
the butter, make a nice gravy, then 
put the black cock into a stewpan, 
pour the gravy over, and simmer vory 
gently about half an hour, or until 
tender. Serve the meat high on the 
dish, and the gravy with sippets of 
toast around it. Old birds are best 
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done in this way ; they require more 
time. Cost, as above. 

Black cock can also be served with 
watercress, or in other ways given for 
pheasant. Avery good salmi may be 
made from black game. 


Capercailzie Paté.—Required : 
@ capercailzie, butter, meat, wine, 
seasoning, &c., as under. Cost, about 
78, but variable. 

For this a young bird is very 
necessary ; if old it will be tough, 
and, owing to the nature of its 
food, very unpalatable also. Let it 
hang for a short time, then proceed as 
follows. Cut off the flesh, or bone the 
bird entirely, and divide the flesh into 
dice ; fry these a pale colour in good 
butter, then season with a little light 
wine and vinegar, a small onion, 
chopped, salt, cayenne, and nutmeg, 
and leave for a few hours. Pass 
through a mincer four ounces of veal, 
the same of pork, and half a pound of 
beef; mix in five ounces of bread- 
crumbs, seasoning to taste, the volks 
of four hard-builed eggs, cut small, 
and the yolks of two raweygs. Greise 
a paité mould well, put some sliced 
bacon at the bottom and sides, and 
pack in the meat and seasoning in 
alternate lavers ; press them in well. 
Put more bacon on the top, and pour 
over some light wine, ag much as it 
will absorb. Let it stand for a few 
hours, first placing slices of lemon over, 
then cover it well, and cook it in a 
water bath for three to four hours, 
When done, take away the lemon, add 
a little more wine in which a morsel of 
gelatine has been dissolved, and serve 
when quite cold. 


Capercailzie, Roasted. (Sce 
Grovse.)—Roast in the same way, with 
due allowance for the size of the bird. 
Cost, about 3s. to 4s.; sometimes more. 


Chickens.—These may be had all 
the year round. No form of animal 
food is so tender and digestible as the 
flesh of achicken. Choose dark-legged 
ones for roasting, and singe them, as it 
makes the flesh firmer. (For recipes 
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other than those given in the following 

phs, see Fow1; also the section 
on Invatip Cookery. In the latter aro 
some dishes that may be served at the 
family table, where children or delicate 
persons have to be considered.) The 
cost of chickens is variable ; the quality 
rules it to an extent, but the weather, 
and other “markets”? (as when game 
is scarce) make a good deal of 
difference to the poultry market, 
Generally, chickens are the dearest in 
the spring, and cheapest towards the 
end of the year ; from 2s, 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
may be given as average prices. 


Chicken and Artichokes.— 
Required: a chicken, artichoke bot- 
toms, purée, and sauce. Cost, about 
5s. 6d. 

Take a tin of artichoke bottoms, 
heat them, and place them round 
a hot dish. Pour over them some 
melted butter. In the middle of the 
dish put an artichoke purée, and dish 
a boiled or stewed bird on it. Pour 
more melted butter over, and sprinkle 
the breast with the cooked liver, sieved, 
and a little chopped fennel or parsley. 
Egg sauce is also very good with the 
above, and many other purées can be 
so served in the centre of the dish. 


Chicken, Boiled.—A_ boiled 
chicken should be compact in appear- 
ance, beautifully white, and served 
with a good sauce. Under the head of 
Pov.ttry, Boren, are full directions for 
the method. The nicest sauces should 
be selected, where expense is not an 
object, for a hot bird ; such as supréme, 
velouté, volaille, &c. ; and for a cold 
bird we recommend any of the delicate 
sauces into which cream enters. If a 
vegetable sauce, as celery, is chosen, it 
should be as good as possible ; crcamy, 
nice in colour, and delicately flavoured. 
The same is truc of a purée. Time, 
in proportion to size; from half-an- 
hour to forty minutes on an average ; 
but a fine bird will take longer. 
(See Cutcxen, Roastep.) The breast 
always looks nicer, supposing the sauce 
to be white, for some little garnish ; 
chopped parsley, sieved egg yolk, sieved 
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liver, &c., according to taste and the 
nature of the sauce. 


Chicken Cutlets, French.— 
Required: a chicken, bread, cheese, 
seasoning, egg, saucc, and a vegetable 
purée. Cost, from 3s. 6d. upwards, 
exclusive of the vegetables. 

Prepare these by jointing and skin- 
ning a cooked bird. Season some 
bread-crumbs with grated Parmesan 
cheese; sprinkle the chicken with 
cuyenne, ground mace or nutmeg, and 
a little white pepper; cover with 
beaten egg and some of the crumbs; 
repeat this in half-an-hour; then fry 
them brown, and sprinkle with grated 
cheese. Dish round a purée of sorrel 
or spinach, and send some white sauce, 
made from the chicken bones and 
flavoured with cheese, to table with 
them. 

Another way.—Scason the crumbs 
with herbs, as varied as possible, and 
serve with sauce herbacé, or a nice cold 
sauce ; see recipes. 


Chicken, Devilled.—Required : 
a chicken, butter, and seasoning as be- 
low. Cost, from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d., accord- 
ing to the season and size of bird. 

Mix together butter, Frenchand Eng- 
lish mustard, a morsel of anchovy paste, 
a dust of cayenne and white pepper, a 
pinch of salt, and some grated lemon 
peel. The mixture should be creamy ; 
the quantity of seasoning is best regu- 
lated by taste; some may like the 
addition of chutney. (See other recipes 
for devilled meats.) Skin and score the 
flush of a cooked bird, and rub the 
paste In an hour or two before It is 
wanted. Then dip in oil or clarified 
butter, and broil or yrill, and serve 
very hot, on a dish paper or napkin. 


Chicken, Fricasseed 
(American).— Required : a chicken, 
stock, seasoning, thickening, eggs, and 
pork, as below. Cost, about 48. 

Cut up a nice chicken into joints; 
cover it with warm white stock or 
water ; add three quarters of a pound of 
pickled pork, and boil up (bring to the 
boil gently), then put in some chopped 
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parsley, a large onion, minced and 
scalded, and some white pepper and a 
grate of nutmeg. Go on cooking until 
tender, an hour is the average, then 
stir in half a cup of cream, a good 
tablespoonful and a half of flour mixed 
with milk to u paste, and more season- 
ing ifneeded. Boilup forten minutes, 
stir in an ounce of butter, and two raw 
eggs, and serve in a minute or two on 
a very hot dish. Fowls, if quite old, 
may be made tender this way. They 
should be covered with cold stock, and 
the pork should be put in when they 
are half done; they may take from two 
to four hours, but with care will 
yield a savoury and excellent dish. 
The success of the dish will be moré 
certain if the joints be laid in lemon 
juice for an hour before cooking: in 
this case, the cream, flour, and eggs, 
should be separately heated (the cream 
and flour first boiled together), and the 
contents of the two pans well amalga- 
mated just before sending to table. 
This is simply to prevent the curdling 
of the sance, owing to the presence of 
lemon juice, 


Chicken, Fried.— Required: a 
chicken, cgg,crumbs, seasoning, and gar- 
nish. Cost, from 3s. upwards on average. 

Steam a chicken, whole, until 

three parts done; let it get cold, then 
joint it. Melt some oil, butter, or 
clarified fat in a frying-pan ; Iet it 
heat in the usual way, then put in the 
chicken, which should be cuated with 
-egg and fine cracker crumbs, mixed 
with seasoning. ‘Turn the pieces over 
until brown and crisp ; pile them on a 
hot napkin laid on a dish; fry a few 
sprigs of parsley, and garnish the 
chicken with it. 

A still better way is to use a pan of 
fat, in which immersion for a few 
seconds only is required. The chicken 
should then be steamed until nearly 
done. Fora very suporior dish remove 
the skin. 


Chicken, Fried (American). 
—Required: a chicken, some pork, a 
gill each of cream and milk, and 
seasoning. Cost, about 3s, 


For this the bird must be very 
young ; much younger than those that 
are usually sold in poulterers’ shops ; 
so tender, in fact, that the bones could 
almost be eaten as readily as the 
chicken. After washing and drying, 
joint it, and flour well. Fry some 
strips of fat, salt pork, until plenty 
of fat to fry the chicken has rum 
out. Putin the chicken, and turn it 
about until both sides are well browned. 
Make gravy in the pan by boiling up 
cream and milk, with flour and chop- 
ped parsley ; pour this over, and serve 


hot. The sauce can be omitted if 
preferred. 
Chicken and Macaroni, 


Moulded.—Required: six ounces of 
cooked chicken, three ounces of boiled 
ham or bacon, three ounces of boiled 
tongue, calf’s or sheep’s, three ounces 
and a half of pipe macaroni, eggs, 
cream, stock, sauce, &c., a8 below. Cost, 
about 1s. 10d. 

Mince all the meat together: boil 
down the chicken bones, and cook the 
macaroni in the liquor thus obtained 
until half done; then cut it up, and add 
it to the meat. Season nicely according 
to tuste. Add two beaten eggs, and half 
a gill of cream, witha tablespoonful of 
bread-crumbs soaked in stock. Put the 
mixture in a plain mould, well buttered; 
cover with paper, and cook in half its 
depth of boiling water until firm, about 
fifty minutes, Turn out, and pour 
round it any sauce such as would be 
served with boiled fowls: oyster, 
celery, or mushroom will be found 
excellent ; so is liver and lemon sauce, 
or a plain white sauce, made from 
the bones and skin, will better smt 
some tastes. The chicken liquor will 
come in for soup; it will gain rather 
than lose by the boiling of themacaroni. 
Vermicelli can be used ; it wants but a 
few minutes’ preliminary boiling. 


Chicken, Marinaded and 
Fried.— Cut a cold roasted chicken 
into neat joints, season them well with 
sult and cayenne, strew over thom 
chopped onion and parsley, and soak 
them for an hour in equal parts of 
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lemon juice and oil. Turn them fre- 
quently. Drain them, and dip each 
piece in good frying batter, and plunge 
into hot fat, enough to produce a golden 
brown, crisp coating, almost instantly. 
Garnish with fricd parsley, and dish 
on anapkin, Cost, about 4s. 


Chicken, with Mushroom 
Purée.—Required : a chicken, sance 
as below, a purée of mushrooms, crofi- 
tons and bacon. Cost. about 5s. 

Boil the trimmings of a chicken with a 
morsel of ham,a few slices of vegetables, 
and a sprig of thyme and parsley, ina 
quart of water until reduced toa gill. 
Strain, and mix with it a gill of cream, 
boiling. Have ready a _ good-sized 
chicken, boiled ; pour the sauce over — 
it may be thickened with arrowroot or 
roux, just as preferred. <A good deul 
of this will run on to the dish. Then 
pour over the chicken some thick, 
creamy, mushroom purée. (See recipe 
in chapter on DrEssED VEGETARLES.) 
Prepare some little crofitons; coat 


them with the mushroom purée, and | 


put on each a little pile of cooked 
bacon, cut small, and mixed with the 
liver of the bird, cooked and sieved. 
Put a bit of pursley on each, and use 
them for garnishing—some on the 


breast, the rest on the dish. A fowl] is | 


excellent thus served ; it can be stuffed 
with forcemeat, mushroom or herb, if 
liked. Time to boil the chicken, from 
forty minutes ; less if small. 


Chicken in Rice.—Required: a 
chicken, some milk, and white sauce, 
a teacupful of rice, garnish and season- 
ing as below. Cost, about 4s. 

Wash and blanch the rice, then cook 
it in milk to cover, with a little salt, 
some white peppercorns, and a blade 
of mace. When the milk is absorbed, 
put a gill of sauce, economical bé- 
chamel. Add to it some cooked, lean 
ham in dice, or passed through a min- 
cer, a couple of hard-boiled eggs in 
dice, and a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley. Boil a chicken, cut it up 
while hot, and mask it with béchamel, 
or good white sauce. Pile it up, and 
form a wall of rice round it. Put the 
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best joints at the top. This is econo- 
mical and excellent. It may be 
much elaborated by garnishing the top 
with more eggs, and fancy-shaped 
pieces of ham, warmed between two 
plates over boiling water, or with 
truffles. The rice will require an hour 
and a half to two hours. The chicken 
will take from three-quarters of an 
hour to an hour. Both must be ready 
at the samc time. 


Chicken and Rice (Spanish). 
—Required: a chicken, a gill of olive 
oil, a couple of onions, half a pound of 
rice, a pint of stock, salt and red 
pepper, tomatoes, and a bead of garlic. 
Cost, about 3s. 9d. 

Make the oil hot, cut up the best 
parts of the bird and cook it in 
the vil to a pale brown, make stock 
with inferior portions. The onions, 
with the tomatoes, a couple or three, 
are to be fried a little in another 
pan. Then the whole, with the washed 
rice, are to he boiled until tender; the 
liquor should be absorbed by the rice, 
which must be perfectly soft. This 
needs care; the best way to avoid 
burning is to set the jar in a saucepan 
of boiling water, after all the materials 
are mixed; or to use a double sauce- 
pan. Any nice plain stuck, may b 
used, but white stock, as No. 9, is 
the best. 


Chicken, Roasted.—A young 
chicken wants very careful handling ; 
the flesh is tender and soon tears; 
indeed, the entire appearance may be 
readily spoilt unless this be remem- 
bered in the plucking and trussing. 
No stuffing is necded, though somo 
prefer it; then a delicately-flavoured 
forcemeat should be used. A lump of 
butter, seasoned with pepper and salt, 
and some powdcred herbs if liked, 
should be put in when not stuffed. 
Truss just like a fowl, and cover the 
breast with greased paper. Baste well, 
and let the tint acquired be a very 
delicate, even brown. Froth it nicely 
in the usual way, but take especial 
care that the brcast is not dried. Time, 
very variable; a small bird may be 
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done in twenty to thirty minutes; a 
fine one—a chicken in point of age, but 
a fowl with respect to size—may take 
three-quarters of an hour or longer. 
Serve and carve like a fowl, unless 
very small, then cut up pigeon-fashion. 
Cost, from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 

Another way.—Boil the liver with 
some herbs in chicken stock ; pound it 
with a boned anchovy, the grated peel 
of a lemon, the yolks of two hard- 
boiled eggs, and a little pepper, and 
stir it into half a pint of good melted 
butter ; put in a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice last thing. Pour this over the 
chicken, and garnish with lemons in 
slices. 


Chicken and Tomatoes.—IKc- 
quired : a chicken, white sauce, tomato 
butter, whole tomatoes, bacon, and 
crottons. Cost, about 5s. to 5s. 6d. 

Boil a chicken, and pour over it some 
rich white sauce, thick enough to coat it. 
Prepare some tomato butter, and while 
hot, decorate the bird, letting the white 
siuce show through. Cut some round 
crotitons, and lay on each a small slice 
of cooked bacon the same size, and coat 
them with the tomato butter. Put 
these round the chicken, with small 
whole tomatoes, nicely fried or stewed, 
in between. This is a very delicate 
and much-liked dish. 


Cygnet, to Roast.—Required : 
a Cygnet, stuffing and gravy as below, 
and some red currant jelly. Cost, un- 
certain, the birds being seldom sold. 

Truss this bird in the same way as a 
goose. Make a stuffing of three pounds 
of beef, fat and lean together, chop it 
small with three boiled onions, add 
three ounces of butter, a tablespoonful 
of salt, a teaspoonful of pepper, and a 
whole nutmeg grated. Pound it 
smoothly in a mortar, stuff the cygnet, 
and sew it up securely to prevent the 
gravy escaping. Theamount of stuff- 
ing must be in proportion to the size 
of the bird. Itis generally cooked 
in the same way as haunch of venison, 
with a thick crust over it, but this is 
unnecessary. The gravy may be kept 
by covering it with paper from the 


outset, heating it gradually through, 
basting it patiently and thoroughly, 
and when it is nearly finished removing 
the paper, and bringing it near the fire 
to brown. Send it to table with a 
sauce made of equal quantities of good 
wine and beef gravy. Red currant 
jelly, hot and cold, should also be 
served with it. Cygnets should be 
roasted at or before Christmas, after 
which time they decidedly deteriorate 
in quality.’ They make a very hand- 
some and delicious dish. Time to 
roast, from two to three hours on an 
average, Many years ago the swan 
was regarded as a very fashionable 
dish ; only now and then does it ap- 
pear at modern tables. The fiesh is 
highly appreciated, as a rule. Only 
young birds, or cygnets, are chosen for 
cooking. 

Duck.—A full breast, supple fect, 
and clear skin, should be sought in a 
duck. ‘ A young farmyard duck, fat- 
tened at liberty, but cleansed by being 
shut up for two or three days, and fed 
on barley-meal and water” is said to be 
the best. Two small, young ducks 
make a better dish than one large, hard- 
fleshed drake, which, as a rule, is most 
fit for a stew. Ducks should hang for 
a few days when the weather pernmuts. 
Cost, about 2s. 6d. to 4s. each for ducks. 
Ducklings (or young ducks), are a little 
less, except curly in the vear, but the 
price varies according to the quality 
and season. Size and weight, combined 
with youth, are aimed ut in feeding for 
the table. 


Duck, to Carve.—In carving a 
duck, due regard must be had to its 
size and condition: a large, fat duck 
may be cut up like a goose, viz., in 
thin slices from the breast, then the 
wings are removed; the carver should, 
however, leave part of the side of the 
breast attached to each wing. Next 
the legs are cut off, then the neck-bone. 
The breast-bone is separated by cutting 
through the sides, and the back-bone 
is divided in two by cutting downwards. 
But in the case of a poor, skinny duck, 
to uttempt to cut slices from the breast 
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is to betray its condition; then the 
wings should come off at starting. 
With each helping some stuffing should 
be served, the skin being first cut 
across between the legs, that it may be 
taken out with a spoon. 


Duck, Boiled.—“ A duck boiled 
is a duck spoiled,” is an old proverb, 
but had the originator lived in the 
north of Wales it never would have 
been uttered. There they boil ducks 
often and well, but they salt them first, 
and serve them smothered with onion 
sauce. Time to simmer gently, thirty 
to forty minutes. 


Duck, Boned and Stuffed.— 
Required: a duck, stuffing, a chestnut 
purée, and some wine. Cost, from 4s. 
to 5s., according to season. 

This must be boned carefully, or 
the skin will break. ‘The breast only 
may be boned if preferred. The 
stuffing may be one of the usual 
kinds given for duck, or it can be 
composed of veal sausage meat, with 
a fourth its weight of suct, the 
sume of bread-crumbs, and well fla- 
vonred with mixed herbs and chives, 
then made into a moist paste with 
cream and the yolk of a raw ege. It 
should then be braised, or very nicely 
roasted. Put the bones on with a 
guart of water, the same herbs used in 
the stuffing, some peppercorns, and a 
bit of lean ham, and stew down to half 
aw pint. When the duck is done, put 
round it a rich purée of chestnuts, 

moistened with sume of the gravy ; the 
rest is to be thickened, and flavoured 
with half a glass of sherry, and served 
in a turcen. 


Duck, Braised, with Green 
Peas.— Required: «a duck, peas, 
onions, and scasoning as below. Cost, 
about 3s. 6d. to 4s. 

Prepare and covk as for turnips 
(see the following recipe), using green 
peas instcad of the small slices of 
turnips. Fry two onions in butter 
till they are of a pale brown, and 
boil them to a thick sauce, with some 
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of the gravy from the duck. Season 
with salt and pepper, and serve with 
the peas laid under the duck, and the 
gravy over. Time, one hour for duck; 
peas, half an hour. Use one quart of 
peas. 


Duck, Braised, with Tur- 
nips.— Required: a duck, a few slices 
of bacon, scasoning, vegetables, wine, 
butter, &c., as below. Cost, from 4s. 
to 4s. 6d. 

Prepare a duck as if for roasting. 
Tine a small pan just large enough 
for the duck, with slices of bacon. 
Strew over the bottom a little parsley, 
chives, thyme, and lemon peel. Lay 
in the duck, and add a carrot cut 
into strips, an cnion stuck with three 
cloves, some pepper and stock, with a 
glass of white wine. Baste frequently, 
and simmer an hour or till done. Fry 
some slices of turnip in butter to a 
light brown, drain, and add them to 
the stewpan, after removing the duck, 
which should be kept hot. When the 
turnips are tender remove them and 
strain the gravy, thickening with a 
little roux or browned flour. Put the 
duck on a dish, with the hot gravy 
over, and garnish with the turnips. 


Duck, with Burgundy.-—- loust 
a nice duck as usual, but do not stuff 
it. When it comes to table, cut it 
acros8 in several places, breast, legs, 
and wings, and sprinkle a pinch of salt, 
white pepper, grated lemon peel, and 
cayenne Into the furrows, Have ready 
a gill of good Burgundy, heated to 
prevent chilling the duck, and pour it 
slowly over the bird. Cover for one 
minute after basting a few times with 
the wine and gravy, then serve. Those 
to whom this dish is novel will find it 
worth trying, The gravy should be 
good. Stock No. 16 or 17 may be 
used for the foundation; see Gravy 
FoR Ducks; and add the flavouring 
ingredients thercin mentioned ; thicken 
with brown roux, and when boiled up 
as thick as good cream, add half a gill 
of Burgundy to a pint of gravy. 

Almost needless to add, the duck 
must come to table piping hot, and the 
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cover should be well heatcd; should it 
become chilled by waiting it will be 
spoilt. Cost, about 4s. to 4s. 6d. 


Duck, with Burta. (See Fow. 
AND Burta.)—A duck cooked in any 
approved fashion is very good cating 
served with the preparation of rice 
given in the recipe named. Many 
other rice dishes given in a later 
chapter can be served with duck. 

Duck, with Cabbage.—kc- 
quired: a duck, a cabbage, afew ounces 
of fat bacon, and lean ham, about half 
a pound of sausages, seasoning, vegce 
tables, and stock as under. Cost, about 
4s. to 48, 6d. 

First put a young cabbage in boil- 
ing water, silted; in five minutes 
drain and press it. Put some fat 
bacon in a stewpan to cover the 
bottom; brown a trussed duck in it, 
put a bit of lean ham under, after 
browning, with cabbage on, then put 
the duck in with more cabbage over, 
and sone little sausages round it. Put 
sweet herbs in to flavour, with cloves 
and peppercorns, a slice or two of 
onion, and carrot and turnip if handy. 
Moisten with a little stock or gravy, 
cover, and cook until done, turning the 
sausages as required, Serve with the 
ham in strips laid with the sausages 
round the duck. The cabbage should 
be put under the duck. 

This dish requires care; it is then 
much nicer than might be imagined 
from the reading of the recipe. 


Duck, Devilled (French).— 
Required : a duck, gravy, and seasoning 
as below. Cost, from 3s. to ds, on an 
average. 

Cut a very tender duck straight 
down the middle. Prick the flesh 
all over with a skewer, and rub into 
it some French mustard, cayenne, 
white pepper, salt, and hot chutney. 
Broil it very steadily at a clear fire for 
twenty to thirty minutes. It must 
be brushed over with oil or butter 
from time to time. Have ready a 
gravy made from cqual measures of 
good stock and wine, and to half a 
pint add a pinch of salt and sugar, a 
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tablespoonful of lemon pickle, and a tea- 
spoonful of mushroom ketchup. Boil 
up, and strain over the duck. Garnish 
the dish with watercress. 

A duck may be left whole, and 
seasoned in the same way, then roasted 
or braised, the same gravy being used. 
In almost any way it will commend 
itself to those who appreciate piquant 
dishes. Or it may be left whole and 
broiled, and instead of serving gravy 
with it, send some tartare sauce or 
tomato butter to table, and if liked, 
some apple purée, made by mixing a 
gill of apple sauce with a teaspoonful 
of curry paste, a tablespoonful of thick 
brown sauce, and a small onion fried 
and chopped. Any sort of hot pickles 
may go to table with devilled duck. 
Swect mange chutney is also a very 
good relish. 


Duck Giblets.— Prepare these by 
taking the gall bag from the liver, and 
uny green-looking portion away; cut 
through the gizzard gently, and peel 
off the outside, which is the part used 
(the inside is a bag which has to be 
thrown away; the contents of it are 
little stones, and if cut into, the wash- 
ing of the inter-part is more difficult). 
Scald the head, and remove eyes and 
bill; pick and wash it well, also tae: 
other parts, pinions and neck, &c. Cug 
them up small, and then proceed as 
directed for duck gravy; or they will 
make a pie, which see. If used for 
gravy, they can be served in sauco gr 
gravy as a separate dish; that is to 
say, after some of the goodness and 
flavour have been extracted by the 
gravy which is to be served with the 
roast duck, the giblets are by no means 
exhausted, as would bea piece of gravy 
beef after the same treatment. Even 
if served with only a little stock or 
gravy to moisten them, with some 
apple sauce and fried onions, they are 
very good eating. (See also Goose 
GinLeTs, and Duck, Roasrep, AMEnRI- 
CAN.) 


Duck Giblets, Devilled.—Cook 
the giblets until almost done, then 
take them up, and score them; rub in 
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a little ginger, cayenne, and mustard ; 
re-heat them in a little sauce or gravy, 
and serve very hot. 


Duck, Hashed.—Required: the 
remains of a duck, macaroni, cheese, 
tomato pulp, gravy, &c., as below. 
. Gost, exclusive of the duck, about 1s. 

This is a simple and savoury dish. 
Mix together enough gravy (served 
with the duck) and tomato pulp to 
cover the pieces, which should be cut 
up neatly. Heat all together ; the sauce 
first, then put in the duck. For half 
a duck, stir in first before serving 
seasoning to taste, and a teaspoonful of 
grated Parmesan cheese. Puta border 
of boiled macaroni round the dish; 
over this pour a little cheese sauce 
and put the duck and sauce in 
the middle. There should be only 
enough sauce to coat the joints, and it 
should be as thick as good cream. 
Brown roux is the best thickening 
for it. 

Another way.—Fry a_ good-sized 
onion, a bay leaf and some parsley ; 
add a pint of stock, good, such as 
No. 4; cook for a few minutes, put in 
a tomato hroken up, and cook for ten 
minutes more. Thicken with roux, 
then pass through a sieve. Re-heat 
half or three parts of a duck in this, 
and put round the dish some oval 
crofitons, spread with brown onion 
sauce flavoured with powdered sage. 


' Duck, Hashed, Rich.—Make 
enough olive sauce to cover the joints, 
the skin being first taken off, and used 
in. making the sauce. Let the duck 
heat through in the sauce, and serve 
in a ring of fried bread. Garnish with 
olives and crofitons. 


Duck Hot Pot.—Required: a 
duck, a dozen little dumplings, a dozen 
potatoes of medium size, three large 


e e { 
apples, one onion, seasoning, and gravy. , 


Cost, about 4s, 

Cut up the duck ; see that it is very 
clean; half cook and slice the pota- 
toes, scald and chop the onion, and 

te or chop the apples. Make the 
umplings from good suet crust, the 
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size of a walnut. Butter a hot pot 
dish very liberally ; put the above in 
layers, having potatoes bottom, then 
duck with onions and apples, and salt 
and pepper; then dumplings here and 
there, and so on until the top is reached; 
that must be farmed of potatoes, Pour 
gravy from the giblets, stewed to rags, 
over all. Cover the pot, and cook like a 
jugged hare, In a pan of boiling water, 
tor two hours or rather more, ‘Turn out 
in a hot dish, and put all round some 
more potatoes, parbuiled, and finished 
by browning in a good oven. More 
dumplings will also be an acquisition if 
the party be a large one, composed of 
children. 

Another way.—This is very superior 
totheabove, Here and there, on every 
layer, put a few strips of pickled pork, 
and sprinkle the whole with a little 
sage and parsley-—very little, or it will 
be too strong; a morsel of nutmeg 
further improves it. These dishes are 
similar to the American pot pies, and 
very good they will be found. 


Duck, with Olive Sauce.— 
A roasted duck with olive sance (for 
which sce recipe) is a popular dish. 
Olive gravy is alse very good; if can 
be made by preparing the olives as 
directed for sance, and adding them 
to the ordinary gravy; or a very 
good gravy can be obtained by adding 
a teaspoonful of roux to a pint of 
stock, No. 16, olives being used in the 
same way. Cost of duck, 2s, 6d. to 4s., 
according to season. 


Duck, Roasted.—If not already 
done by the poulterer, the bird must 
be picked, singed, and emptied; the 
head and neck removed, buat the feet 
left on; these should be held in boil- 
ing water to make the skin peel off 
easily. The inside should be rinsed 


| and dried, and the outside wiped with 


aclean cloth. The pinions should be 


cut off at the first joint, and the feet 


twisted round on the back of the bird, 
so that they spread out fan shape. By 
breaking the back-bone the bird will 


| be firmer on the dish when served. 


The nicer it is trussed the plumper 
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the breast will look. Ducks are 
stuffed in the body like geese, and 
finished off in the same way ; the loose 
piece of skin at the neck end is folded 
over the back. After twisting the feet 
under the body, take a skewer, and 
put it in the tip of the wing-bone, and 
through the leg on one side, then 
through the body, and out at the cor- 
responding parts of the wing and legs 
on the other side. Now pass a string 
round the lower joints of the legs; 
twist each end round the points of the 
skewer, and tic across the back, draw- 
ing it tightly. Put the duck down to 
a good fire, and roast according to size, 
plentiful basting being very important. 
The duck should be brown and nicely 
frothed. ‘Time, from forty-five minutes 
to an hour and a quarter, for fat 
ducks fully grown. Cust, from 3s. to 
4s, or more. 


Duck, Roasted, American.— 
Prepare some stufling of the sage and 
onion type, but make it very mild, 
using plenty of bread-crumbs soaked 
in cream, and some scalded onions (or 
parboil them in milk), in small pro- 
portion, with avery little sage. While 
the duck is roasting, the giblets should 
be stewing, but they must go on an 
hour and a half before the duck. When 
done, cut the giblets very small (the 
pieces at starting should be the usual 
size), thicken the gravy in which they 
wero stewed so that it looks like a thick 
mince; add a spoonful of good port, 
and serve on the dish with the duck. 
Send some jelly to table—black or red 
currant, or grape or cranberry. The 
stock or gravy for stewing the giblets 
should be brown, 


Duck, Roasted, with Apple 
Jelly.— Do not stuff the duck ; send 
good gravy to table with it, and 
In asauce-boat some melted apple jelly. 
It must be of good flavour, an not 
over-aweet ; the dish will then be found 
very delicious. By way of a change, 
tomato jelly may be similarly served. 
A spoonfal of cither of the above- 
named jellies, added to a tureen of 
gravy, may be substituted when 
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economy has to be considered. Cost, 
from 48. upwards, 


Duck, Salmi of.—Required: a 
duck, some bread, half a pint of salmi 
sauce (see recipe), and garnish and 
seasoning as below. Cost, 3s. 6d. to 
4s. 6d. : 

Roast the duck until nearly dono 
with some slices of bread under 
it; then take it down, and joint it. 
Cover the pieces with salmi sauce, and 
let them simmer for ten minutes, or 
more if necessary. Dish in a pile, and 
garnish with the bread cut in shapes, 
and some glazed onions. Another good 
salmi is made by laying the joints of a 
cold duck in hot tomato sauce to cover 
them. It should be made from tomato 
pulp, mixed witha little stock obtained 
from the trimmings of the duck; a 
morsel of glaze is to be stirred in, and 
a good seasoning of cayenne and lemon 
juice added. This should just coat 
the duck, and a garnish of little toma. 
toes and button mushrooms, both fried 
and glazed, or braised, are a great 
improvement. 


Duck, Salmi of, with Salad. 
—Roast partially a young duck; do 
not stuff it. Joint and re-heat it in a 
little stock, No. 16 or 17; flavour with 
good Madeira, and thicken a little with 
brown roux, Serve with the saues 
over, and send to table a nice frhit 
salad—cherry, strawberry, or melon. 
Such may also be served with roasted 
ducks. ‘Time, to roast, about twenty 
minutes; to simmer, twenty minutes 
or more. Cost, from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 


Duck, Stewed, a la Carring- 
ton.— Required : a duck, lurding bacon, 
stock, chestnuts, wine, and seasoning 
as below. Cost, from 4s. upwards on 
an average, 

Lard the breast of a duck with 
bacon, and roast 1t for twenty minutes, 
supposing it to be ao full-grown 
tender bird; then take it down. Put 
in a stewpan a pint of good stock, 
No. 6 or 7; add two dozen or more of 
roasted chestnuts, peeled, a large onion, 


fried in butter and sliced, some parsley 
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and thyme, and a suge leaf. Lay 
the duck in, give twenty to thirty 
minutes’ cooking, basting and turning 
often. Then dish the duck, and glaze 
it well. Thicken the gravy with roux, 
and flavour it with a glass of port; put 
the chestnuts round the duck, and 
strain the gravy intoa hot boat. Clarct 
may be used in place of port. Be sure 
to make the surface crisp, but take care 
not to dry the breast by exposure to 
- fierce heat, either in the oven, or before 
the fire. It is better to use a sala- 
mander, or a substitute, otherwise 
colour is often gained at the expense 
of the best part of the bird. A fruit 
salad gocs well with this (see previous 
recipe); or serve a dish of oranges 
with it, a salad or compdto (see 
recipes). 

Ducklings.—These can be cooked 
and served like ducks ; when stuffed 
the stuffing should be mild. Any of 
the above-named sauces may go to 
table with them. Green peas, whole, 
or ina purée are excellent with them, 
so are other green vegetables, A good 
purée of green haricots (see recipes) is 
nice for a change; if the ducks are 
stuffed, the purée should be flavoured 
with sage, or any other herb used in 
the stuffing. A purée of carrots is 
another good accompaniment, or 
braised carrots may be substituted. 
Potatoes dressed nicely, as for game, 
likewise go well with ducks, and 
asparagus is a dainty adjunct, 


Ducks’ Livers, Paté of.—This 
is made in France and elsewhere, and 
known as pdté de foie de canard. It is 
used much in the same way asthe paté 
de foie gras (goose liver paté). It is 
rather darker in colour, and the fat 
that surrounds it will be found rich, 
and may be used in potted meats of 
game, &c , instead of some of the but- 
ter; or it can take the place of cream 
In making purCes of some kinds. The 
liver may be sliced, and served alone, 
or placed on a dish alternately with 

,cold duck (in slices), and garnished 
with cress, parsley, &c. To various 
little dishes made from the remnants 
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of game and poultry, some of the 
paté may be added; # small quantity 
imparts great richness, 


Ducks, Sauces for.—In ad- 
dition to those named in the foregoing 
recipes, may be noted others, as Italian, 
Madeira, and rich tomato. <A_ very 
good one (that can also be served with 
wild duck) is obtained by adding to a 
tureen of brown gravy a tablespoonful 
or so of Seville orange jelly. This 
resembles good orange marmalade in 
flavour, but is clear, like apple jelly. 
Many would prefer this to the gravy 
made from the juice of the Seville 
orange in the usual way. When this 
is served, an orange salad should go 
to table with the ducks: or an orange 
compote is equally suitable. 


Fieldfares, Roasted.— Truss 
and cook like a partridge, and serve in 
the same way. ‘Time, froin a quarter of 
an hourto twenty minutes. They should 
be well) done, but not  over-done. 
These birds are of the thrush tribe; 
they pay an annual visit to these 
islands, coming from. the northern 
parts of Europe. They are seldom to 
be bought. From November tu Feb- 
ruary is the time when they afford 
some sport for youthful sportsmen. 
They are very good in pics and other 
dishes In which birds of two or three 
kinds are used. 

Fow)].—It may be serviccable to 
point out the features which should be 
looked for when a fowl] is purchased 
for cooking purposes, for from the 
fact that a fowl may be got at any time 
of the vear, and that its flesh is gener. 
ally agreeable to the healthy and invalid 
alike, no class of animal fuod would be 
more missed, and none is more useful. 
The weight should be great in pro- 
portion to size, but an over-fatted 
fowl is not desirable. The skin should 
be soft and silky, the breast full and 
plump. The legs of a hen should be 
sinooth, and the spurs of a cock should 
be short, and the buttons loose. For 
though a scraped spur may sometimes 
deceive the purchaser, no amount of 
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scraping can give a really youthful 
appearance. Dark-legged fowls are 
the best for roasting, being more juicy ; 
white-legged are preferred for boiling. 


Cost, from 28. 6d. to 48. on an 
average. 
Fowl, SBlanquette of.—Re- 


quired : a fowl, with sauce and stock 
as under. Cost, from 4s. or 48. 6d. 
upwards. 

This takes its name from the sauce, 
which masks the fowl, for which there 
is no need for a special recipe. It isa 
good white sauce, containing cream, 
and should be thickened with eggs. Our 
recipes offer a wide choice of sauces of 
this description. If a cold fowl be 
used, it is better boned, though this 
is optional; all skin is to be re- 
moved, and only as much sauce as will 
just coat it is wanted. For a fresh 
fowl, the cooking consists in stewing 
the joints in good white stock, which 
is then converted into sauce of the 
desired kind, and thickened and en- 
riched as above described, | Supposing 
a fowl to be bened for a good-sized 
dish of this sort, the bones themselves 
should be stewed down for stock, then 
the flavouring ingredients (as added to 
béchamel and other good sauces) should 
be added, and the fowl cooked in it. 
The whole is no more expense, save 
for the eggs, than would be entailed by 
a boiled fowl with sauce; the differ- 
ence is, that by giving the bones 
plenty of time, a very superior dish is 
obtained. 


Fowl, Boiled.—Under Povitry, 
BoiLep, will be found directions. ‘The 
time must be regulated by size, and 
whether the fowl is. stuffed or not. 
The water cannot boil too gently; 
after the first boil it should scarcely 
simmer. If a fowl has been boned, 
the bones should be boiled with it, to- 
gether with vegetables to give flavour. 
After the fowl] is dished, there will then 
be material for sauces and soups. 
When sauce is poured over after dish- 
ing, there should be enough to cover 
the breast and the flat part of the dish, 
unless a purée of some kind is to be 


poured round. An inferior fowl should 
not be boiled, nor a dark-fleshed one. 
During the cooking skim often. Time, 
about three-quarters of an hour; an 
hour or more for a large fowl], much 
longer for an old one. Should the 
skin break, hide it with the garnish. 
Cost, from 3s. to 4s., exclusive of sauce. 


Fowl, Boiled, to Carve.—This 
is cut up in a similar manncr to roast . 
fowl. Care should be taken to cut 
plenty of the breast meat off with the 
wings; the knife should be drawn, and 
much downward pressure avvuided, as 
the flesh is apt to crumble. Sometimes 
the legs are taken off before the wings. 
A very large fowl should be served 
hike a turkey, which see. 

If little sausages be put about the 
dish, serve one with each portion of 
fowl.  (8:¢ SavsaGEs. ) 


Fowl, Boiled, Sauces for.— 
Among many others we may instance 
asparagus, celery, white mushroom, 
egg, rich oyster, bechamel, velouté, 
supreme, sance herbace, suuce verte, 
sauce a la Juliette, sauce volaille. 
tomato, and chestnut, as most likely 
to meet with general approval; but 
there are others in this work that 
might be served when variety is an 
object. But it must not be forgotten 
that a hoiled fowl is a delicate dish, 
and no sauce is suitable which would 
overpower it. A siuuce that would 
improve some nild dishes would spoil 
a boiled fowl. 


Fowl, Boned.-—We will com- 
menee with directions for boning Y 


fowl without opening it. It should 
be plucked, but not drawn. Put it on 


a table, neck towards vou; cut the 
neck off, loosen the skin, which is here 
very clastic, and proceed until the 
bottum of the breast is reached. Take 
away the merrythought, detaching it 
very carefully from the wing-bones 
and treast-hone. This is a very diffi- 
cult stage of the operation. After this, 
the meat must be detached from the 
ribs and back ; although the bones are 
still in the wings, they can be turned 
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back with the meat, being loose. Next 
cut. carefully from the breast-bone, 
round to the back. (See remarks under 
Turkey, Bonep.) The worst part is 
over when the back and ribs are done; 
as the boning proceeds, the ment should 
be rolled back, the knife being kept 
close to the bones: this, coupled with 
patience, is the secret. As the hind 
part is neared, care must be taken that 
the knife does not slip into the entrails. 
When the part is reached where the 
legs join the back, they must be 
detached at the joints, and this needs 
care. When both thigh-bones have 
been separated from the trunk, by still 
working on, the entire skeleton, minus 
its legs and wings, will come clean 
out, and can be removed altogether 
from what looks very much like a 
shapeless mass of meat; and the first 
thought will probably be that it will 
never again be got into shape. The 
next thing is to get rid of the en- 
trails; wash and dry the fowl; wash 
the liver and gizzard, and put the 
rib-bones and back-bones by for 
stock; add to them the rest after the 
wing-bones and leg-bones have been 
taken out. Remember to leave the 
little wing-bone, and the outer drum- 
stick-bone; it helps to give the bird 
its old shape later on. In boning the 
legs, simply work the knife round the 
thigh-bones, until the joint is reached 
where the leg-bone or drumstick 
begins; cut through this, and go half 
way down the drumstick-bone ; leavea 
portion, as above directed, and remove 
the rest. Now turn the meat back 
into its old shape, or rather right side 
out; the old shape must be given by 
the aid of forcemeat. The first thing 
is to stuff the hollows made by the 
removal of the wings and legs. The 
latter may be made even plumper 
than they were, if well filled and 
gentle pressure be used to make them 
hold as much as possible. Supposing 
this is to be filled with forcemeat only, 
it 18 not 80 casy to get it a good shape 
‘as it is a turkey that has been filled 
with a large tongue in addition; and 
just as that helps the turkey, so will 
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a good-sized calf’s tongue help the 
fowl. Some will make a better shape 
of it than others; the thing 1s to put 
as much forcemeat in as it will hold, 
and to work it with the fingers until 
it looks shapely. It must now be 
laid in a buttcred cloth, and well 
tied in all directions to preserve the 
shape, 

It should go on in warm stock, and 
cook gently for two hours or more, 
then be left to cool, when it is to be 
untied, and put on the dish ready for 
finishing off. Dress it firmly on the 
dish, and wipe it over with a cloth 
dipped in hot water, then set by to get 
thoroughly cold, which will take some 
hours : if possible, leave it all night, 
In any case it must be what is known 
as “stone cold” before the garnishing 
is attempted. 

For the decoration of a boned, stuffed 
fowl, see GALANTINE If It is to be served 
cold. It may be cooked and served 
hot, in any of the usual ways. 


Fowl, Boned.—A farmhouse re- 
cipe :—This is a novel method, or will 
be to many, of boning a fowl. Sup- 
posing an old fowl, which would not 
be tender if introduced at table in any 
well known form, first put it in a 
saucepan With enough cold water to 
cover it, and a little bag, containing 
some herbs, spices, and slices of fresh 
vegetables, Put the lid on, and let it 
simmer from two to four hours until 
the bones will all come out; take the 
skin off, put it back in the pan with 
all the bones, and go on boiling for an 
hour or two more. Chop up the meat, 
mix some salt and pepper with it, 
and a little nutmeg and powdered 
herbs. ‘Then moisten with some of 
the strained and well-reduced stock, 
and press into a tin: when cold 
it will turn out like brawn, and may 
be served in the same way. The 
bones may be again covered with 
water, and the boiling kept up for 
several hours; the resulting liquor 
will make good soup, or may be used 
for other dishes. 

In case a cold dish is not required. 
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a famous curry may be made. After 
cutting up the meat (do not chop it), 
make some good curry sauce with some 
of the liquor, and heat the fowl in 
it. <A gill or less, of cream, is a very 
decided improvement, and even then 
the dish is not extravagant, as old 
fowls can sometimes be bought very 
cheaply in the country. 


Fowl, Boned after Opening. 
—The first thing is to cut the fowl 
right down from neck to tail, through 
the back, <A fowl ready drawn is 
wanted. The flesh is then raised on 
both sides with the point of the knife, 
until the sockets of the thighs and wings 
are reached, These may now be boned, 
as after they are detached the whole 
of the body may be taken out entirely, 
leaving only the merrythought and 
neckbones to be removed. If the pro 
cess seems easicr that way, the backbone 
cain be cut through ag well as the flesh ; 
this may soon be removed, and the 
operator can then turn about the rest 
as most convenient. The precise way 
of boning a fowl when opened is of no 
importance, for some will manage it 
in a very different way from others. 
The thing is to get the meat clear of 
bones, and however it is accomplished 
the back, where cut, has to be stitched 
up afterwards. Thus prepared, fowl 
is generally used for a CALANTINE, 
which see; or it can be so boned for 
pies and other dishes, instead of joint- 
ing it before boning, as some people 
find the latter the more dificult, thoneh 
the majority consider it easier, Our 
recipes, however, include all the 
methods, so the requirements of all 
are mct. 


Fowl, Braised, with Toma- 
toes.— Required: a fowl], wine, and 


scasoning as below, stock, cream, 
tomutoos, sausages, and sauce, and 


some celery, 

an average. 
This is a very good dish, Rub the 

bottom of a stewpan across with a 


Cost, from ds. tu bs. un 


clove of garlic; put in a chopped | 


shalot, a morsel of root ginger, a strip 
of lemon peel, a grain of cayenne, two 
26 


ee 
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cloves, a few peppercorns, the piece of 
a lemon, and a glass of light wine. 
Truss a fowl for boiling, lay it in, 
cover, and Ict it steam, with a shake 
now and then, until the moisture is 
absorbed. Pour in half a pint of 
white stock (such as No. 9), lay a 
buttered paper on the breast of the 
fowl, and cook for an hour, or until 
tender, Then put in a gill of pure 
tomato pulp, a pinch of sugar, salt to 
taste, and a little French mustard. 
Thicken with two teaspoonfuls of 
arrowrvot. Boil up, pour through a 
hot strainer—it necd not be fine, just 
to get rid of the spices, &c.—and mix 
ina half gill of boiling cream, and a 
few drops of carmine. Pour some of 
this over the breast of thefowl Have 
ready some small pork sausages, coated 
with thick, white sauce. Vlace these 
round the dish, with little heaps of 
cooked celery, also masked with sauce, 
in between. Slice some cooked toma- 
tovs, cout these with white sauce and 
lay them along the breast. Send the 
rest of the gravy to table in a boat, 
adding a little more stock to thin it. 

Veal sausages can be used in place 
of pork, or herb forcemeat is liked 
best by some. 


Fowl and Burta.— Required: a 
fowl, and a preparation of potatoes as 
below. Cost, about 53. on an average. 

This is an Indian dish. Jurta is the 
hame given to the dish of mashed 
potatoes served with the fowl, which 
is jointed and sprinkled with curry 
powder, then fried a delicate brown, 
drained, and simmered for a short 
time in clicken gravy. Meanwhile, 
the potatoes are to be prepared as 
follows: boil a couple of pounds of 
mealy potatoes, break them up with a 
fork, and mix them with a_table- 
spoonful of very mild onions, chopped 
and pounded witha green chilli, and a 
lite pure mustard oil, Then add 
lemon or lime juice to taste, with salt 
and pepper. Work the mass until very 
smooth, then form into shape, re-heat, 
and serve the fowl round it. Garnish 
with sliced limes or lemons. The 
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flavouring ingredients mixed with the 
otatoes are blended some time before- 
band, and put in a cool place. 


Fowl a la Carlsford.— For this, 
bone a fowl without opening (sce Fow1, 
Bonen), and fill the wings and legs with 
rich veal forcemeat. Then stuff the 
body with mushroom forcemeat, and 
more of that used for the joints, put- 
ting it in in alternate rolls. Make 
the fowl a good shape, and roast slowly, 
or it will burst. Serve with fowl 
gravy, and a mushroom purée. Cost, 
from 4s. 6d. to ds. 


Fowl, Curried.—The ways of 
preparing this favourite dish are 
many : the following method, if first- 
class curry paste be used, is likely to 
give satisfaction. 

Required: a young fowl, medium 
size, a pint of stock, a tablespoonful 
each of curry paste and fine rice flour, 
a bay leaf, sprig of thyme, half a 
lemon, one onion, chopped, celery, 
white part, equal in bulk to the onion, 
half an apple, a teaspoonful of chopped 
sweet almonds, the same of freshly- 
grated cocoanut, a few outcr strips 
from a small carrot, a little curry 
powder, and a gill of cream. Cost, 
from 4s. 6d. to is. 

Bone and cut up the fowl], see pages 
399 and 401, then divide it into 
square picces; roll these in the curry 
powder. Slice the vegetables thinly, 
fry the onions in a little hot fat, then 
fry the fowl] a little; add the herbs 
and other vegetables, with a strip of 
lemon peel, and the nuts, also the 
stock. This should he made from 
the bones of the fowl in the usual 
way. Stir to the boil, and go on 
cooking slowly for half an hour, then 
mix the rice flour with cold stock; 
add it, also the curry paste, and a 
little lemon juice. Boil for a quarter 
of an hour more, then take up the 
meat, sieve the sauce throngh a fine 
hair sicve, and put it back with salt to 
taste, cayenne, if needed, and the boil- 
ing cream. Add the mcat to r¢shoat (it 
must not boil or the sauce will curdle), 
then serve as usual with boiled rice. 
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For a largo fowl the stock must be 
increased. Sometimes the onion is 
objected to in the sauce; in that case 
take it up after frying in the butter. 
Use curry fat if at hand. 

For a plainer dish the eream can be 
left out, and ordinary plain white 
stock used; but if is really more 
economical to bone the joints, if time 
allows; the bones yicld such good 
gravy, while if not boned, the bones 
are left upon the plates and wasted. 
Gooseberries can be used instead of 
apple, or a bit of cucumber answers ; 
the lemon juice should then be slightly 
increased. A morsel of tamarind is 
good in fowl curries, and any nice 
chutney may be put in to suit the 
palate. 


Fowl with Curried Mush- 
rooms.—Kequired: a fowl, some 
curricd mushrvoms, cream, thickening, 
and sauce. Cost, from ds. upwards on 
an average. 

Boil a fowl in white stock, and when 
half done, prepare the mushrooms 
scparately as fullows:—Fry a small 
onion, a bay leaf, and a sprig of parsley 
in hot butter; add a pinch of cayenne, 
a teaspoonful of mild curry powder, 
about the same measure of lemon 
juice, and half as much grated pecl, 
the same of mango chutney and curry 
paste, half a pint of liquor from the 
fowl, the liquor from a tin of mush- 
rooms, and half the mushrooms, 
chopped. Cook gently until all can 
be sicved (the herbs should be taken 
out), then put back the sauce with the 
rest of the mushrooms, whole, a table- 
spoonful or two of thick cream and 
a little white roux. Cook for ten 
minutes more, tuke up the fowl, and 
dish it; coat with béchamel, and pour 
the mushroom mixture round. 

This is a superior dish. A very 
good one, though much Jess expense 
and trouble, may be made by pouring 
ordinary white sauce over the fowl, 
and using curried mushroums as given 
in the chapter on Daressep Veos- 
TAWLES, 
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Fowl! Curry, Kofta.—Required : 
a fowl, curry, suct, egg, stock, milk, 
and seasoning as below. Cost, from 
4s. upwards. 

Of the varictics of curried dishes 
served at the dinner tables of Huro- 
peans in India, the Aufla or force- 
meat ball currics, are as great favourites 
as any. Once the details arc mas- 
tered, dishes in endless varicty may 
be produced with strict economy, 
and exquisite results, and really high- 
class curries are obtainable by the 
employment of such cheap articles as 
tinned lobster and salmon, and the 
remnants of joints and poultry. Still, 
it must be owned that the best of the 
typeresult from the use of good poultry, 
choice meat, and the best of fish. Take 
a well-grown chicken, and remove the 
fleshy parts; reduce them to a pulp 
with the liver, heart, and previously 
cooked gizzard, using a pestle and 
mortar. The meat could be minced in 
a machine, but nothing short of pound- 
ing would satisfy an Indiancook. Add 
to each pound of fowl two ounces of 
good, fresh suct. Make a little strong 
stock out of the bones, skin, und odds 
and ends; the best only of the meat must 
go to make the curry. Add to the pulp 
some salt, black pepper, any garden 
herbs to taste, some fincly grated 
crumbs, about two ounces, a very little 
of the fuwl stock, and as much of raw 
beaten egg as may be needed to make 
a paste, which can be rolled up into 
balls the size of a large walnut. Melt 
twe ounces of butter in a stewpan, add 
n tablespoonful of onion paste, and a 
teaspoonful, or less, of gurlic paste, a 
tablespoonful of curry powder, and a 
little pood vinegar. Stir well, then 
put in the balls, after they have been 
well rolled in bread-crumbs, Add alittle 
salt, and turn the balls about to brown ; 
they should be a nice uniform colour. 
Then put in half a pint of milk, chicken 
stock, and cocoanut milk, mixed ; cover, 
and cook for a couple of hours. The 
flavour and bouquet of the dish will be 
improved by the addition of two cloves, 
a bay leaf, a tiny bit of cinnamon, and 
& pinch of cayenne. 
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Note.—The onion and garlic pastes 
are obtained by pounding the ingre- 
dients. We would add that the giz:sirdis, 
in our opinion, preferably omitted from 
the forcemeat, and used in the stock. 
Supposing cooked meat to be used for 
these delicious little balls, it is nicest if 
underdone. or there will be a tendency to 
dryness. The time of cooking must of 
course be shortened, and the tempera- 
ture kept below boiling point. ‘The 
stock should be boiling when added, 
then reduced, and about half the usual 
quantity only will be needed, as loss by 
long simmering has not to be allowed 
for, 


Fowl Cutlets, Cold.—Recuired: 
a fowl, aspic, ham, seasoning, and 
garnish as below. Cost, from 3s. 6d. 
to ds. 6d., according to season and the 
garnish. 

Take the white meat only cf a 
cooked fowl, and cut it into” the 
thinnest possible slices; it docs not 
matter how small. Cover a baking tin 
with a thin layer of aspic jelly ; lay on 
some of the slices, making them flat: 
then put some finely chopped ham and 
parsley over: then more fowl; bet ween 
each layer of fowl and ham spread a 
hittle good white sauce ; this should be 
niccly seasoned, that it may flavour as 
well as moisten the meat. Cover with 
a second layer of aspic, and when quite 
firm cut out with an oval cutter, the 
size, say, of anege. The cutlets should 
be half an inch thick, Then dip the 
edges into liquid aspic, and coat a third 
of the cutlets—edyes  only-- with 
chopped parsley and pickled ghe1rkins, 
a third with the sieved yolks of some 
hard-boiled eggs, and the remainder 
with the chopped whites mixed with 
ham. Dish them, overlapping, in one 
or two rows down a glass or silver dish 
with a garnish of salad; lettuce, cress, 
endive, &ke. These are very nice for 
outdoor gatherings In the summer, or 
for ball suppers and similar occasions. 
The trimmings from the cutlets, if 
chopped up, and mixed with the re- 
miinder of the eggs, will make a good 
mince for sandwiches. 
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Fowl, Galantine.—Prepare the 
fowl as directed in Fow1, Bonrp 
AFTER Oreninc. Draw the wings and 
legs inside ; the pinions should be cut 
off. Make the whole flat, cutting off 
some of the meat from the legs, and 
putting it in the thin parts; press it 
out well. Then make a forcemeat of 
veal and ham, or ordinary sausage 
meat, or truffled sausage meat; spread 
a layer over half an inch thick, then 
put strips or slices of cooked ham and 
tongue, and some pistachio kernels in 
strips, and then a few truffles, sliced or 
chopped; or in place of these, hard- 
boiled eggs are uscd sometimes; a 
marbled appearance when cut is wanted, 
and truffles and pistachios go a long 
way, thotigh expensive. If no pistachios 
are handy, use some chopped parsley. 
Now begin and roll up like a pudding ; 
sew the roll upin a buttered cloth, twist 
the ends, and tic them like a pudding, 
and put it in some stock, made several 
hours befure from the bones. Cook it 
gently, and when itis taken up tie the 
cloth tighter, after pulling it out ; that 
is, tic it closer up to the fowl, Then 
put weights on, and leave to get cold. 
It will then be of a shape which is best 
described as “bolster ke.’ Remem- 
ber that the stitches must be taken out 
of the back, where sewn up, before 
serving. 


Another way.—Make a complete roll 
of the forcemeat with the strips of 
tongue, &c., umongst it; lay it on one 
edge, and roll the fowl up. This is 
easier, but not so pretty. 

A gilantine 1s sometimes made by 
filling the fowl from the neck end, 
after boning; a good deal of filling 
may be used; the ends of the fowl are 
then sewn up, and the whole finished 
as above. 

Now for the decoration. Dish, and 
wipe the bird with a cloth, and have 
ready sume clear aspic of one or two 
colours, say brown and pale pink, or 
brown and pale yellow. Give a coating 
of the pale colour first, and ornament 
with cut picccs—to form a pattern —of 
the darker shade, laying them on before 
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the first coat is set; or the top may be 
covered with chopped aspic of various 
colours, laid in rows. The base can be 
garnished with blocks of aspic and 
truffes. Or fancy designs may be 
made by the aid of butter, or ham 
butter, using a bag with a fine pipe. 
Then little heaps of salad may be put 
about the dish; many ideas may be 
gathered by reference to Saans. 
For a very elaborate galantine, moulds 
of aspic, decorated nicely, may be 
put on the top, and fastened wit’s 
plated hatelet skewers; truffles, too, 
look well similarly placed. Tf proper 
hitelet moulds cannot be bad (these: 
are made purposely for use with the 
skewers), sume varieties of dariole and 
other moulds answer the purpose. 
They should be high, and of small 
circumference only at the widest part, 
or they look ugly. Those who object 
tu “ piping,” or who cannot get good 
results, may use savoury custard of 
various colours. If this is cut out into 
rery small, pretty shapes, exceedingly 
nice designs may be made by anyone 
possessed of sufficient taste to arrange 
them. Fora plain galantine, glaze only 
is used for the surface, with a little 
piping of white or pink, and some salad 
at the base. All galantines look nicer ifa 
block of rice or fried bread be put under 
them in the dish, as they are then more 
imposing, and the garnish is better 


displayed. For all the adjuncts, sce 
InpEx. One word respecting the 


pressing of the galantine. Avoid undue 
pressure on one part, A dish or baking 
sheet should be put on, and weights or 


flut-irons placed the whole length. A 
heavy weight at the middle and 
nothing at the ends is useless, 

See coloured plate, No. 4. The 


galantine there shown is glazed, then 
brushed over with liquid aspic, and 
dished on a block of ries. The garnish 
consists of parsley, aspic, lemons, and 
snitll shapes of the forcemeat, cooked 
separately, and cut when cold. Shapes 
of aspic or savoury custard could be 
used, Cost varies with the season, and 
adjuncts employed, Tho average is 
ls, Gd. to 28. per pound. 
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Fowl, Howtowdie.—Required : 
n fowl, butter, onions, spinach, stock, 
rice, scasoning, &c., as below. Cost, 
exclusive of truffle, about 4s. 6d. 

The following is a very old Scotch 
recipe. Truss a fowl as for boiling. 
it may be large, if tender; brown it 
in two or three ounces of butter in a 
stewpan, turning as required. Then 
put in a few small onions, a pinch of 
salt, half a dozen white peppercorns, 
and a couple of cloves; add three- 
quarters of a pint of nice white stock, 
and simmer very slowly for half an 
hour, then put in more stock, and give 
another half hour’s cooking. Have 
some spinach boiled and well pressed ; 
make a border of it on a hot dish. 
Have also some boiled rice, pressed in 
little moulds; turn these out on the 
top of the spinach. Put the fowl in 
the middle, add more salt to the gravy, 
and boil it for a minute or two more; 
strain some over the fowl], and serve 
the rest in a boat. The rice shapes 
may be decorated with pieces of truffle, 
or little stamped-out slices of tongue. 

To the foregoing we would add, 
that in some instances the time allowed 
for the fowl must be very nearly 
doubled, if success is to crown one’s 
efforts. 


Fowl, to Joint for a Sauté.-— 
These directions may be useful to the 
inexperienced, The words, “cut up 
neatly,” are intelligible enough to the 
experienced cook, but convey but little 
meaning to others; und, unless a right 
start be made, the bird will have a very 
untidy and ragged appearance when 
cooked and dished. Take then a fowl 
which has been picked and singed, and 
ready for cooking, t.¢. drawn bat not 
trussed. Lay if. on its side, hold a leg 
towards you, and pass a sharp knife 
round the thigh: remove it with a clean 
cut; turn it over, take the other lee off 
in the same way} remove the wings in 
the usual way, then cut the breast in 
two or three pieces across, ‘Trim off 
any rough parts; put the back-bone 
aside, ‘Trim tho legs by cutting off 
the leg-bones just below the joint; 
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remove the thigh-bonces and tuck in the 
rough parts, making the legs «compact 
and plumpinshape. If the thigh-bone 
is not removed (and this is optional; be 
sure to make the legs neat by tucking 
inany loose flesh, These directions may 
be carricd out in jointing a fowl for 
many other dishes, or fora pie, but in 
the case of a fine fowl, it is sometimes 
necessary to again divide the legs and 
wings; or the wings may be left entire 
if cut free from breast meat; then the 
breast will make three or four pieces, 


Fowl a la Marengo.—lIe- 
quired : a fowl], olive oil, mushrooms, 
vravy, seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, 
4s., exclusive of eggs for garnish. 

Take a tender fowl, joint it, and flour 
the pieces, using half a tablespoonful of 
flour. Put some olive off in a sauté 
pan. from three to five talblespoonfuls, 
size of the fowl] considered; when hot, 
fry the Joints a nice brown,  Suime 
time before put on the giblets for gravy 
(if it can be spared, use also the back 
of the fowl); when reduced to three 
gills, strain it over the fowl, put ma 
morsel of garlic, a shalot, a dozen 
button mushrooms, and a little lemon 
juice. Simmer gently until the fowl 
is tender; season to taste, arrange the 
joints in a pyramid, best parts at the 
top, and put the mushrooms with them. 
Strain the gravy over, it should be re- 
duced a little, and for a very good dish, 
add a little hght wine and glaze. The 
proper garnish consists of fried eges 
and triangular shaped crofitons, placed 
alternately round the base. 

People who ebject to oi] in any form, 
will substitute butter, but the dish is 
then quite altered ; oil being the special 
feature of Fown A LA Manenco. 

Fowl a la Mayonnaise.—§plit 
a cooked fowl ino two, and coat the 
parts with mayonnaise; or joint it, 
and do the same; or serve a boat of 
nuevennaise, and put some cress or 
parsley on the dish. (See also SaLaps.) 
Cost of fowl, about 3s. or 3s, 6d. 

Fowl, with Onions.—Fry th 
fowl in either of the ways given for 
CuickeN; pile up the joints, and 
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sprinkle with fricd onions, a pale 
colour, and very dry; then add a 
dust of cayenne and salt. Use about 
four ounces of onions. 


Fowl, to Pick and Singe.— 
Take the bird in the left hand, and 
begin by pulling the feathers out under 
the wing; when this side is plucked, 
turn the bird, proceed in the same way 
with the other wing, then remove all 
the rest of the feathers, leaving only 
the down. To singe, take the bird 
by the neck, in the left hand, and by 
means of a lighted paper, passed 
quickly over to avoid any scorching, 
go over the entire surface, not  for- 
getting the down, which will be hid- 
den from sight after the bird is trussed. 
If any feathers remain, pull them 
out; do not burn them off; the sing 
ing is intended to remove the down. 
A better and quicker way is to take 
the bird at each end, and hold if over 
a flame; a Hhittle methylated spirit 
may be burnt on an old plate for the 
purpose, This is perhaps the best 
way, especrdly when several are being 
dealt with. After trussing, if necessary 
singe again. This is often wanted 
when birds are bought, realy trussed, 
of other than first-class poulterers. 


Fowl, Pilau, Indian.—lIe- 
quired: a fowl, butter, rice, onions, 
seasoning, and almonds and sultanas. 
Cost, from 48, to 4s. Gd. on an average. 

Boil a fowl in veal broth, and 
reserve the liquor in which it is boiled. 
Put four ounces of butter in a stew- 
pan, and fry in it two onions, sliced, 
two cloves, a morsel of cinnamon, and 
a few peppercorns. When the onions 
are golden colour, stir in ten ounces 
of rice; go on stirring with a fork 
until the rice has absorbed the butter. 
Pour in the fowl liquor (it should 
cover the rice, and reach an inch 
above it), go on simmering until it is 
nearly done, Then clear the rice 
from the centre, and put the fowl in 
the hollow. Let the rice become very 
soft, and the moisture de dried up. 
Then put the fowl in a decp dish, and 
smother it with the rice, Have some 
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little onions ready boiled, also some 
eges, boiled hard; these should bo 
quartered, Arrange them about the 
dish, and add some blanched almonds 
and sultanas, witha few cloves sprinkled 
on the top. 

The cinnamon and peppercorns 
should be taken out. This is done 
most casily by tying them in a bit of 
muslin. The rice should be washed 
and dried an hour before frying. 


Fowl, Pooloot, Indian.—Ic- 
quired: a fowl, stock, rice, onions, 
eggs, bacon, &c., as beluw, Cost, about 
4s. 6d. 

Truss a fowl in the ordinary way 
for boiling. Have ready a quart of 
white stock, and a pound of rice that 
has been parboiled for five minutes 
and then drained from the water. 
Put the fowl with them into a stewpan 

er a slow fire. Add some onion 
juice (pound half a dozen, and extract 
all their moisture by squeezing them 
in a thin cloth), a tablespoonful of 
eronnd ginger tied in muslin, und the 
juice of a lemon. Boil gently, and 
when the fowl is sufficiently done, 
keep it warm and dry the rice before 
the fire. Have ready three or four 
onions, sliced and nicely fried in butter. 
Cut up the fowl into neat pieces, and 
fry these in the same butter, then pile 
the rice in the centre of a dish; the 
joints of fowl on the top, and the 
sliced onions next the fowl, lightly 
scattered. Strew stewed cardamoms 
and peppercorns over all. | Garnish 
with fried curled bacon and slices of 
hard-boiled eggs. Serve hot. Tim 
to boil, three-quarters of an hour, 
unless the fowl] be lurge 

During the boiling, more stock must 
be added by degrees as required. 
Great care must be exercised to keep 
the contents of the pan from turning. 
It is well to butter the bottom of the 
pan slightly, and it must be very often 
bhaken; or it cin be set at the bepine 
ning Of the cooking in aunuther vessel 
of boiling water. 


Fowl a la Remoulade. -- 
Boil a fow] in white stock. Let it 
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coil in the liquor, and do not cut it 
until cold. It is then to be jointed 
and skinned. Put the skin and back- 
bone by for stock, and cut up the 
breast ; these slices should be placed 
on the top. Coat every part with 
Remoulade sance, and garnish nicely 
with eggs and cooked vegetables, or 
raw salad, (See Sa.aps.) Cost of fowl, 
3s. to 3s, Gd., on an average, 


Fowl, Roasted.—A fowl for 
roasting should be picked and singed, 
firmly trussed, and prepared like a 
turkey; but while the legs of a turkey 
necd not always be done through (when 
there is plenty of breast meat to go 
round), it is safe to assume that those 
of a fowl will be cut at table as a rule, 
and therefore, in order to cook them 
without over-cooking the breast, great 
care is needed, and in proportion to its 
size, the fowl will take longer than the 
turkey. In many cookery books the 
time given for roasting a fowl is not 
enough, When roasted at an open fire, 
and with almust incessant basting, a 
fowl takes less time than when laid in 
a Dutch oven before the fire, and basted 
only occasionally, because the hot fat 
assists the cooking; and when baked, 
as perhaps fifty per cent. of the fowls of 
everyday life are, still longer must be 
given. The time will vary from fifty 
minutes to an hour, for a medium sized, 
to an hour and a quarter or an hour 
and a half or even longer, for a larger 
one, its quality and tenderness con- 
sidered. ‘The method of serving is 
the samo as for turkey. A garnish of 
watercress only, or some little sausages 
or forcemeat balls, are suitable for 
ordinary dishes; bread sauce and gravy 
(for which see recipes) are also every- 
day adjuncts. For various forcemeats, 
see a later chapter, and for other 
methods, see Turkey. If the liver is 
wanted for Other purposes, it can be 
kept back; otherwise it) is generally 
putin one wing, and the gizzard in the 
other. <A roasted fowl, to look as 
appetising as possible, should be well 
frothed ; give it adredge with fine, dry 
flour, at Jeast ten minutes before 
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serving, then baste with butter; con- 
tinue for a minute or two, and remem- 
ber that if not as brown as it is liked, a 
coat of thin glaze willimprove it. For 
sauces, sce TURKEY; and many given 
under Bortep Fowl are equally suited 
to the roasted bird, the very white, 
delicate sauces excepted. 

(See Fown, To Pick anp Sineg, and 
Fowt, to Truss.) 


Fowl, Roasted (a Normandy 
dish).—'l'ake the breast-bone from a 
fine fowl, and fill it with good forcemeat, 
either ham or veal, well flavoured with 
savoury herbs and grated Iemon peel. 
When it is nearly done, and has acquired 
a light brown tinge, take it down and 
dip it into fine bread--rumbs, then into 
clarified butter, and again into crumbs. 
Finish the cooking, browning well, 
and serve lemon sauce in one tureen, 
and fowl gravy mixed with minced 
parsley in another. Tiny sausage 
cakes fried, slices of lemon, and bunches 
of watercress should be put alternately 
round the fowl. No gravy or sauce 


must be poured over it. Cost, from 
4s. 6d. upwards. 
Fowl, Roasted (a simple 


dish).—This is much liked generally, 
and is to be met with in many parts. 
When the fowl is three-parts cooked, 
take away the dripping pan, and put 
another tin or dish under ; then begin to 
baste with batter, letting the separate 
coatings become set until an outer crust 
of half an inch or so is obtained. The 
fow] should be kept a fair distance from 
the fire, or it will get too brown. When 
done, after a quarter of an hour's 
basting, or rather more, send to table 
with nice gravy. In some places, little 
dumplings, or small pancakes made of 
the sume batter, are rolled up and 
served with it. For the batter, see 
YorkstHikk Pupping. Cost, from 3s, 6d. 
to ts. 


Insert the knife between the leg and 
the body, and cut to the bone; then 
turn the leg back with the fork, and, if 
the bird is not old, the joint will give 
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way. The wing is next to be broken off, 
and this is done in the direction of a to 
‘8, only dividing the joint with the knife. 
The forequarters having been removed 
in this way, take off the merry-thought 
at p, and the neck bones; these last 
are to be removed by putting the knife 
in at c, and pressing it, when they will 
break off from the part that sticks to 
the breast. Next separate the breast 
from the body of the fowl, by cutting 
through the tender ribs close to the 
breast, quite down to the tail. Turn 


the fowl now back upwards; put the 
knife into the bone midway between 





—— 
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—Roast FOWL, to CARVE. 


the neck and the rump, and on raising 
the lower end it will separate readily. 
Turn the rump from you, and take off 
very neatly the two side bones, which 
completes the operation. The breast 
and wings are considered the best parts 
of a roast fowl, being very tender, 
but in young birds the legs are the 
most juicy. In the case of a capon or 
large fowl, slices may be cut off the 
breast, just as is done when carving a 
turkey. Give part of the liver with 
each wing, and some stuffing to all, 
unless objected to. 


Fowl, Sauté a la Royal. — 
Required : a fowl, a few strips of ham, 
a mushroom, an onion, half a pound of 
streaky bacon, some stock, parsley, and 
two ounces of butter. Cost, about 4s, 
to 48. 6d. 

Joint the fowl, put the back and 
giblets in a saucepan with a pint and 
a half of water, and the ham, onion, 
mushroom, and parsley; put in a few 
peppercorns and a clove, boil gently 
until reduced toa gill and ahalf. Melt 
the butter in a sauté pan, cook the 
joints until palc brown, shaking often. 
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When it has cooked for twenty minutes 
strain the stock over, then simmer for 
fiftecn to thirty minutes, according to 
the age of the fowl. Put in a morsel 
of glaze. The gravy should only just 
coat the joints; there should be none 
to run into the dish. When done, 
arrange nicely on a hot dish, with a 
good-sized crodton laid at the bottom ; 
sprinkle some chopped parsley all over, 
and put the bacon in little rolls, 
separately fried, round the base. A 
few button mushrooms, fried, improve 
the dish, which is very easily prepared, 
and a most excellent one. It is suitable 
for any meal. If served for luncheon 
or dinner, macaroni, or any nice vee 
table may be served with it. 

Fowl, with Sparghetti.— Itc- 
quired: a young fowl, four ounces of 
sparghett, half a dozen sauce oysters, 
sume wine, sauce, crotitons, amid secsor- 
ing as below. Cost, abuut 4s. to 
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Cut the fowlinto joints, season them 
with pepper and a pinch of herbs, and 
sauté them in oil until pale brow 
Pour off the fat, and wipe the pan out; 
put back the fowl, with the oysters 
and their liquor, the juice of half a 
lemon, a plass of white wine, a minced 
shalot, and a sprig of parsley. Cover 
and simmer for ten minutes, then add 
three gills of brown sauce, and cook 
for half an hour more, Add salt and 
cayenne to taste, and strain the sauce. 
Pile the chicken up, and pour the sauce 
over. Have the sparghetti ready, 
plainly boiled, then seasoned with a 
pinch of cayenne and a little parsley, 
chopped after scalding. Put this 
round the fowl], and place a few glazed 
crofitons about the dish; garnish them 
with a little hot ham purée, or some 
chopped ham mixed with thick brown 
sauce, 


Fowl, with Spinach.—This is 
well known; and a purée of endive or 
salsify, much less known, will be found 
a very pleasant adjunct to a nicely 
cooked fowl. When spinach is ial 
it should be accompanied by fried 
eggs. Cost, about 4s. 6d. without oggs. 
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Fowl, Steamed, with Oys- 
ters.— Required : @ fowl, oyster force- 
meat, and oyster sauce. Cost varics 
with that of oysters; about 4s, to 5s. 6d. 
on an average. A fowl cooked in this 
way will be full of flavour, and very 
tender. Fill a young fowl with oyster 
forcemeat, and lay it in a tin ready 
for steaming ; pour round it a gill of 
white stock and oyster liquor mixed, 
then cover and steam until done ; it 
should be turned a few times and basted 
with the liquor. Serve with oyster 
sauce, using the liquor from the tin in 
making it. The fowl may be stuffed 
with any sort of stuffing that may be 
preferred, if oysters are not in season, 
but the tinned ones do very well. (See 
recipes under ForceMEats, ) 

Another way.—This is richer, and a 
really delicious dish. Fill a tine fowl 
with rich oyster stuffing; rub it all 
over with lemon juice; wrap it up ina 
buttered paper, and cook ina tin Taid in 
a steamer; give it an hour and a half, 
or more if required. Dish it, and pour 
some white sauce over the breast, and 
put some little veal and oyster sausages 
round the dish. Send rich oyster 
sauce to table in a boat. 

Fowl may be steamed, and served 
with any other sauces which usually 
go with boiled fowls; and we again 
call attention to a fowl partly cooked 
by steaming, and finished off by roast- 
ing or baking, as a very good dish, 
especially suitable for a fowl past its 
youth, 


Fowl a la Steinway: — Re- 
quired : a fow], stuffing as under, stock, 
quenclles, white and brown siuces, 
mushrooms, and gravy. Cost, from 
5s. Gd. to 63.; more when fowls are 
dear. 

Lard the breast of a fowl, 
first dipping it in boiling water 
to make it firm. Put im the body 
a rich mince of ham = and tongue, 
both cooked, mixed with some button 
mushrooms cut in dice, and cooked 
in butter. This should bo bound 
with a few bread-crumbs, a beaten 
egg, and a little cream; it is to be 
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very delicately seasoned. Put in the 
butter from the mushrooms. Truss 
for braising. Then cook it in some 
pale stock to half its depth, for nearly 
an hour. Take it down and brown 
before the fire; glaze nicely, and serve 
on a hot dish. Put round it some 
chicken quenelles, masked with white 
sauce; veal sausages, masked with 
brown sauce; and mushrooms, glazed 
after frying. Serve with brown gravy 
flavoured with the mushroom peelings. 


Fowl, Stewed and Glazed.— 
Required: a fowl, gravy, seasoning, 
sherry, and salad. Cost, about 4s. 6d. 
on anavera_ 

This is a very good dish. <A tender 
fuwl or good-sized chicken must be 
used for it. Make a gravy from the 
giblets some hours beforehand ; the 
usttal seasonings, buf no thickening, 
should be added: strain it off, and put 
half a pint into a clean stewpan, Lay 
in the fowl, breast uy over with 
buttered paper, and stew softly for half 
an hour to three-quarters: then remeve 
the paper, put into the gravy a heaping 
tablespoonful of fresh tomato pulp (made 
by passing a large ripe tomato through 
a sieve), a glass of sherry, and half an 
ounce of glaze. Stir until the glaze is 
melted, then cover up, and leave for a 
quarter of an hour, first turning the 
fowl breast down. Then take it up 
and glaze the breast, put it in a moder- 
ate oven for a few minutes while the 
gravy is seasoned, then pour a little 
round the fowl], and serve the rest ina 
boat. Send watercress salad to table. 
If a chicken, reduce the time of 
cooking, 

alnother way, — Instead of adding 
tomato pulp to the gravy, put in some 
brown mushroom purée, or a spoonfal 
of good mushroom ketchup, 

elnother tway.—In place of either 
tomatoes or mushrooms, add to the 
gravy half a tin of green peas, and the 
same measure of carrots and turnips, 
mixed, pea shapes, separately boiled ; 
then put in rather more stock. 


Fowl, Stewed in a Jar. — 
Required: a fowl, vegetables, bacon, 
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stock, and seasoning. Cost, variable, 
old birds being sometimes very cheap. 

This dish is so little trouble, besides 
being excellent and economical, and is 
80 well calculated to bring about per- 
fection (as nearly as possible) in the 
case of an old bird, that especial atten- 
tion is called to it. First, put in the 
jar, which should be an oval earthen 
one with a lid, a bed of vegetables of a 
kind that yield moisture ; onions, car- 
rots, turnips, and celery are good; 
vegetable marrow may be added if in 
season. Let this be an inch thick; 
then put in a few strips of fat bacon ; 
next lay on the fowl; put more bacon, 
then more vegetables ; see that the sides 
as well as the top and bottom of the 
fowl are covered. Then squeeze in the 
juice of a lemon, and put in a good 
bunch of herbs, and a teaspoonful of 
white peppercorns, but nota bit of salt. 
Have ready a cup of stock, made from 
the piblets by long stewing ; no thicken- 
ing is to be added ; pour this in, put the 
lid on, and cook in a very slow oven, 
for as long as may be neccssary ; if it 
is just brought to the boil, it could be 
left in a cool oven all night, and be re- 
heated for dinner. It can be served 
hot, with the vegetables and liquor 
sieved and thickened, and with sume 
sort of white sauce in addition. Or 
it may be served when cold in cither of 
the ways given; the gravy, &c., will 
then help to make a tureen of soup. 
A good sharp sauce will be wanted 
with it if cold; or a guod salad will 
improve it. 

Fow! with Tarragon, Boiled. 
—Prepare a fowl for boiling; chop 
the liver, add it to some forcemeat 
(see recipes}, and then put in @ suspicion 
of tarragon; if fresh, the leaves must 
be blanched and chopped; if dricd, 
see that it is finely powdered. Boil, 
and pour tarragon sauce over. Serve 
ham or bacon, or pickled pork with it. 
Cust, without the bacon or ham, about 
4s, 


Fowl with RETR On, 
Boasted.—Stutf as above, and truss 
for roasting. Make a gvod brown 
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vy; add a little tarragon vinogar, 
fade sprinkling of freshly-chopped 
leaves. Garnish with watercress, 
seasoned with tarragon vinegar, and 
lemon juice. 

In preparing the stuffing for both 
these dishes, the foundation must bo 
free from other herbs: a plain sausage 
meat may be uscd, or a still plainer 
stuffing made as for roast veal, but 
minus the herbs. 

In cooking a couple of fowls in 
cither of the above ways, unless it 18 
known that all like tarragon, it is well 
to omit it in one, or to serve, in addi- 
tion, some sauce or gravy without 
tarragon flavouring. Cost, from 4s. 
to 4s. Gd. on an average. 


Fowl a la Tartare,— Required : 
a fowl, seasoning and garnish as below, 
and some tartare sauce. Cust of fow], 
ds. to 4s. On an average. 

Take the feet from a fine fowl], split it 
through down the back, and lay it ina 
dish of clarified butter ; turn im five or 
ten minutes, and let the other side be- 
come well moistened. ‘Then cook it be- 
fore the fire ina Dutch oven, basting 
from time to time with the butter, 
Take it up in twenty minutes and let 
it get cool, then coat it with beaten 
cee and bread-crumbs, and give the 
fintl cooking, either by plunging into 
plenty of hot fat until brown and crisp, 
or by dipping again into butter, and 
broiling or grilling at n sharp fire. 
Pile up the joints on a dish paper, 
and garnish with fried parsley and 
cut lemon. Send tartare sauce hot or 
cold to table, also cut Jemons and 
cayenne, and hot, clear pickles. There 
are few better dishes of fowl than this, 
and it ig very good when cold. 


Fo. 1 with Tongues, Cold.-- 
Require Ls a fowl, white siuce, aspic, 
garnish, and tongues, as below. Cost, 
exclusive of tongues, about 3s. 6d. 
to 6s. 

Bol a fine fowl, and when cold, 
mask it with thick white sauce; 
chanudfroid is the best for the purpose, 
Cut some aspic jelly intu diamond 
shapes, about an inch and a half long, 
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and an inch wide across the centre. 
These should be a deep yellow or pink. 
Put them in a row down the breast, 
and on each side place a row of ham 
butter from a bag and pipe. Have 
reidy boiled two tongues, calves’ are 
nicest. ‘Chey must bo carefully skinned 
and trimmed, and split through length- 
wise, then coated with aspic jelly. 
Put them tips up ut cach side of the 
fowl, then decorate them with ham 
butter and chopped aspic in alternate 
rows: work from base to point in 
using the forcing bag. Between the 
tongues and at each end of the fowl, 
put little piles of dressed salad, and 
mix amongst it some boiled ham in 
fancy shapes or strips. (See SALADS.) 

This dish is suitable for cold colla- 
tions of all sorts, 


Fowl with Tongue and 
Ham.--These make a nice supper 
dish, The fowl is sometimes jointed, 
then tied together with ribbon, the 
tongue and ham being put round the 
dish in alternate slices; these should 
be even in size. 

This is a good way where several 
fowls are wanted, and guests have to 
be quickly served; or where bad 
carving is the order of the day; as it 
is much better to take a little trouble 
to carve a fowl in advance, than to do 
it hurriedly and badly later on; and 
the tying up is but little trouble if a 
second person holds the joints together. 
Coloured ribbon can be used (unless 
the occasion be a wedding or christen- 
ing); the bow should be on the top of 
the breast. The fowls should be 
glazed, and the garnish about the dish 
may be of the kind used for galantine. 
This is, however, a less ceonomical 
dish than when the fowls are boned. 

«Another way.—Cut upa cooked fowl, 
boned or not, and stuffed or plain; the 
slices, or joints, should be even; then 
cut slices of ham and tongue, the same 
size. Put them alternately round a 
dish, and fill up with salad. Serve a 
mice cold sauce with them. Stuffed 
eggs can be put about the dish. The 
meat may be put in a row down the 
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dish, and the eggs, and salad to form 
a bed, down the sides. As fowl, with 
ham and tongue, seems to be one of 
those standard dishes of which people 
do not tire, it is well to introduce a 
little novelty in the methods of service. 
Cost of fowls, 3s. to 3s, 6d. : ham and 
tongue, Is. 4d. per 1b. ; more if bought 
ready cooked. 


Fowl, to Truss for Boiling. 
—The fowl! is to be very nicely picked 
and singed, washed and dried; the 
neck cut off even with the back, but 
enough skin left to roll back neatly. 
The feet are cut off and the legs 
inserted through a slit made in the 
skin at the sides of the fowl. The 
Wings are twisted over the back; a 
skewer is then passed through the 
bottom of the wing and the leg; 
another is then put through on the 
other side; the points of each should 
be in the body, not projecting, and 
the heads of the skewers driven close 
up tu the fowl. The tops of the legs 
should then be made firm by binding ; 
string is generally used, but tape is 
much better. 

Another way.—Instead of tucking 
the legs in the body, cut them off at 
the first joint, then loosen the skin, 
and draw it over the end of the leg- 
bone ; fasten in the way above directed. 
If very carefully done, this has a neat 
appearance, but it is easy to break the 
skin, therefore novices find the first 
plan the casier. Omit the liver and 
gizzard. 


Fowl, to Truss for Roast- 
ing.—Fasten the skin over the back 
with a little skewer, after cutting the 
neck off; scald the legs, and cut. off 
the claws; then fasten the pinion and 
leg with a skewer long enough to go 
through the body, and fasten the 
other pinion and leg. Pass a needle 
through the backbone, and tie the legs 
as in the next recipe. 

Fowl, to Truss without 
Skewers.— A fowl may be trussed 
for roasting as follows: it is at first 
rather more difficult than the ordinary 
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mode, but is by many considered a 
better way. Thread a trussing needle 
with thread, and pass it throngh the 
‘under part of one wing, and top of leg, 
then through the body, and the leg 
and wing on the other side. Draw 
the thread tightly. Then pass the 
needle through the top of the wing, 
the skin of the neck, and top of the 
other wing; the fowl must be turned 
over before this is done. Draw the 
thread tightly. Then tie the legs, by 
passing the necdle through close to 
the backbone, under the first leg; 
bring the thread over the second le_ 
back over the first, then tie at the 
starting point. Take care to press 
the legs well to the body. <A fowl 
prepared thus is very easily baked ; it 
can be so securely wrapped in greased 
paper, that it is moistened in every 
part, as there arc no skewers in the 
way to interfere with the covering. 

The liver and gizzard may be used 

or omitted, just as preferred: they 
are generally put one in each wing 
when the first method is followed, but 
their use is quite optional. | They 
should not be put in a braised fowl. 
To prepare them, see directions given 
for TURKEY GIBLETs. 

Fowl ala Velouté.—Required: 
a fine fowl, sauce, aspie, custard, 
truffles, and garnish as below. Cost, 
from 58. Gd. to 6s. upwards, exclusive 
of the melon salad. 

Joint a fowl (as white as can be got); 
bone the joints, and mask them with 
velouté sauce mixed with a very little 
pile aspic. When set, ornament them 
prettily with fancy shapes of savoury 
custard of various colours, and some 
truffle strips. A little aspic must be 
used to set the garnish. Pile up the 
picces, and put here and there some 
chopped aspic, pickled gherkins, sliced, 
capers and truffles. Send mvlon salad 
to table with this. In arranging, give 
the breast fillets the prominent position. 


Game Cutlets, Cold.— Pour 
some liquid axpic on a large dish to 
form a thin layer; then, when it is on 
the point of sctting, sprinkle over 
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some sicved egg yolk and chopped 
white, with some chopped truffle. 
Noxt put a quarter inch layer of minced 
game, such as would be used for 
rissoles, croquettes, &c.; coat again 
with aspic, then add more egg and 
aspic, and leave to set. Cut out with 
cutlet cutters, and use the trimmings, 
chopped up, with small sdad_ for 
garnishing the dish. Cost, variable. 


Game, Devilled. — Required: 
game, seasoning, and gravy as below. 

Some hours before serving the game, 
score the flesh rather deeply, making 
the incisions close together if a high 
flavour is liked; but if mild, score 
the meat in a few places only. Mix 
together salt, black pepper, cayenne, 
mushroom powder, and --unless the 
flavour be objected) to—curry powder ; 
equal parts of each. Season the ment, 
rubbing the powder well into it, then 
dip the pieces into clarified butter, 
with a small quantity of mustard. 
Broil or grill until very brightly 
browned, but not in the least burnt. 
If preferred dry, send to table as itis 
ona hot dish: garnish with cut lemons 
and tried parsley. For a tet devil, 
siuce Or gravy is wanted. A very 
tasty sauce is made by mixing together 
a good teaspoonful of French mustard, 
a gill of brown guuce, a teaspoonful of 
orange juice, &@ pinch of cayenne, and 
a little chutney. As soon as boiling 
point is reached, it is ready; it: may 
be ponred over the meat, or served 
with it. Many other sances will be 
found under Savers. Gravy a la 
Diable may also be served with game 
or meat of any kind. There are few 
more acceptable ways of  re-serving 
cold game than in the form of a devil, 
and by studying the tastes of those 
who are to cat them, and the nature 
of the game, it is casy to avoid 
monotony, and prevent every “devil” 
tasting alike. Cost varies with the 
game used, 


Game, Fumet of (called also 
essence of game),— Required : game, 
seasoning, and stock, Cost, variable. 

Little and good must be the motto 
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in preparing game as above described. 
Supposing the best parts are being 
cooked for an entrée, the worst joints 
should be smashed up, bones and all, 
and fried with some herbs and shalots, 
a, few peppercorns, and a clove or two, 
in hot butter until brown, then covcred 
with stock, and cooked gently, until a 
pint has reduced to a gill, or even less. 
Fumet of game is really very strong 
game stock. It is essential that the 
stewpan be tightly closed the whole 
time. As soon as ready it should be 
struined, and used as required to 
heighten the flavour of soups, sauces, 
gravies, and other game dishes. For 
wa more economical fumet, the bones 
and odds and ends of cooked birds will 
be handy, and will answer for plain 
dishes, but the flavour will not be so 
good as that from raw birds. Some 
mushroom peclings and truiie trim. 
mings will improve both colour and 
flavour. 


Game in Tins.—Game miv be 
bought both in tins and terrines; the 
latter are superior, but both these 
forms of pite may be recommended. 
They are very useful as a breakfast 
relish, and form an admirable picnic 
dainty. The remnants may be utilised 
in various ways, for such dishes as 
patties, rissoles, &c. 9 They will like- 
wise improve many kinds of forcement. 
When to be turned out and served 
cold, especially on a hot day, it is 
important that the tin or terrine be 
thoroughly cooled : for this some ice is 
needed. ‘This rule should be observed 
if the pate is going to be converted 
into sandwiches, as it will cut much 
more firmly. All these dishes ure 
somewhat rich, and must be regarded 
us a luxury to tempt the appetite, 
rather than in the hght of a meal. 
The price varies from a shilling or 
eightconpence for a very small pate, up 
to many shillings for the large ones. 
Game pats truffled are the most 
expensive, Small tins of potted game 
may bo had froin sixpence exch, and 
furnish a relish not to be despised. 


Game Livers, Purée of.—le- 


quired: six ounces of game livers, 
a small shalot, two ounces of raw 
ham, a bunch of herbs, a clove, half a 
dozen crushed peppercorns, a tea- 
spoonful of wine (this must be in 
accordance with the wine used in 
flavouring the dish), two tcaspoonfuls 
of thick brown sauce, the same of good 
stock, either of the brown kinds, and 
a morsel of minced truffle ; or in place 
of part of the stock, a little truffle 
essence. If game livers are scarce, 
make up with calf’s liver, and add some 
herbacecus mixture, or a little of the 
aromatic seasoning given in a later 
chapter. Cost, variable. Chop the 
shalot, or a small onion, scalded, very 
small; cut the ham in tiny dice, also 
the liver: fry these with the herbs 
and seasoning for six to eight minutes, 
then put all in a mortar with a pinch 
of salt and the liquid ingredients, 
pounding well. Sieve the mass, and 
udd the brown sauce. Re-heat and 
use as required. For garnishing 
purposes put it ina forcing bag with 
wt plain pipe. 

alnuther way.—Use poultry and 
game livers mixed for the foundation. 
To this or the above, for the sake of 
economy, some bread-crumbs may be 
added ; they should be soaked in the 
stock or sauce used for moistening. 
Chopped mushrooms or parsley may 
be added to increase the flavour, if 
desired. 


Game Purée.— Reyuired : twelve 
ounces of cooked game, free from 
skin und bone, two tablespoonfuls of 
brown sauce, a teaspoonful of extract 
of meat, a dessertspoonful of port, the 
sume of claret, a little cayenne and 
nutmeg, pepper and sult to taste. Cust, 
variable. Cut the game up, and put it 
ina mortar with the rest of the in- 
gredients. [ff convenient, a bit of 
dissolved glaze can be used instead of 
extract of meat, Pound well, and rub 
throngh a sieve. Use as directed 
below, 

Game Purée, Rich.—-Required : 
halfia pound of game, half a gill of 
fumet of game, the same measure of 
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brown sauce, a glass of good port, and 
seasoning to taste. Cost, variable. 

Pound the meat, add the rest of tho 
ingredients, and pass all through a 
fine sieve. Use for patties, or for 
masking crodtons, and various other 
purposes as directed in recipes for 
game dishes. Glaze, or extract of 
meat, can be added in proportion to 
the nature of the dish. For game 
toast, or anything for which a moist 
puréc is suitable, less of either will be 
wanted than for little dishes that 
require a firmer mixture. Of the 
latter class, kromeskies, croquettes, and 
rissoles are familiar types. 


Game Quenelles.—Requircd : 
ten ounces of raw game, cight and 
a half ounces of panada, half an ounce 
of butter, the yolks of five eggs and the 
whites of three, half a tablespoonful of 
brown sauce, a tablespoonful of thick 
cream, and a little salt, pepper, and 
cayenne. Cost, variable. 

Pound the game, then the panada and 
butter; rub thiough a fine sieve after 
the eggs have been mixed in; thev 
are best put by degrees to the panada 
while being pounded. They should 
be most carefully strained from the 
germs, Add the rest of the ingredients, 
blending the mass very thoroughly. 
They are then ready for cooking, cither 
in moulds, or as directed for ordinary 
quenelles, (Sve Entrées.) This repre- 
sents what may be termed the founda- 
tion of game quenclles, for although 
very good made as above, various 
additions may be made, according to 
the kind of game, and the dish for 
which they are to form an adjunct. 
(See recipes under Entries.) With 
game for which orange gravy or sauce 
is served, a morsel of the grated rind 
of an orange would be a suitable 
addition; while fur game with mush- 
rooms in any form, mushroom powder 
could be used. But it must be re- 
membered that the consistency of the 
quenelles must be maintained ; if any 
liquid is added for flavouring, more 
eggs or panada will be wanted, or the 
mass will be too moist. 
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Game Quenelles, Economi- 
cal.-—These aro less trouble than the 
foregoing, and furnish a nice dish at 
small cost. Take any sort of cooked 
game, and.any part, so that bones, 
skin, and sinews are removed. Ke- 
quired: halfa pound of game, an ounce 
of butter, a little seasoning, four button 
mushrooms chopped finely, a small 
shalot, also chopped, and some bread- 
crumbs soaked in stock, and squeezed 
dry; eggs as required. Cost, variable. 

First, mince the game, and add 
the rest of the ingredients, puttin, 
in the moistened crumbs by degrevs, 
until the mass is firm = cnough to 
mould with the fingers. The volk of 
an egg is then to be mixed in, and if, 
after cooking one, it appears not well 
bound, the yolk of a second should be 
added to the mixture. About three or 
four tablespoonfuls of crumbs will be 
wanted, and, after soaking, they must 
be beaten with a fork, or pounded. 
The quenelles may be either poached 
in stuck, or shaped in the same way 
and then fried, after coating with 
egz and crumbs, With these, some 
sauce should be served; brown mushe 
room is very suitable, or a ice game 
gravy may be sent tu tuble. 


Game, Roasting of.—The cry 
of over-roasted and spoilt game is 
often heard; but we believe that the 
main cause of the grumble is usually 
the fact that the birds are cooked too 
soon, and become dry : we mean that 
the actual time allowed may not be too 
long, but by the waiting the cooking 
goes on to an extent. The flavour 
suffers likewise, and it ix certainly 
better that the guests should wait a 
minute fora bird, than that the bird 
should be kept waiting ten minutes 
for the guests. It has been said that 
to over-cook a snipe or woodcock is a 
positive cruelty, bearing in mind tho 
old saying that a snipe, to be properly 
cooked, should fly through the kit- 
chen! ‘To wait, and put down the 
game at the right moment, it has also 
been well said, requires nerve; and 
many, in their anxiety to be ready 
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in good time, serve a bird over-cooked 
and warm, instead of done to a tum 
and hot. In all our recipes, under 
each heading, will be found the ap- 
proximate time for cach varicty ; but 
due allowance must be made for size, 
the time the birds have hung, the 
state of the weather, and the tastes of 
those who are to eat them: for 
althouch everyone knows that game 
is preferred, as a rule, somewhat 
under-done, rather than over-done, 
yet tastes differ. One may like a bird 
akin to raw; another may like it really 
well done. 


Game, Salmi of.—A salmi is 
made from birds roasted for the 
purpose, or from such as have been 
partly cooked ; they are then finished 
off in thesauce. (See recipes for SaLM1 
Savcer.) A hash differs from this, as that 
is made from game fully cooked, and 
left to get cold in the usual way. 
The meat must be very neatly divided, 
and freed from skin and gristle ; these 
will help to make the sauce. The 
bones, and trimmings above named, 
will the better yield their flavour if 
smashed and pounded before stewing ; 
and some fumet of game may be 
used with considerable udvantage. 
After the sauce is made, the game 
shonld heat in it very slowly, that it 
may acquire flavour, and should be 
served when on the point of boiling. 
For rich salmis the sauce should be re- 
duced, and wine added (the kind must 
be regulated by taste, and the sort of 
game) as required, Recipes to suit 
various tastes und kinds of game will 
be found under Sauce ror Satmis, A 
garnish of crotitons or game quenclles 
Bhould be used. Cost, very variable. 


Game Stewed in Wine.— 
Required : game of any sort, trutles or 
mushrooms, scasoning and wine as 
below. Cost, variable. 

Take a pheasant or any other game in 
Reason; cut it into joints, or bone it, 
and then divide it. Pack the pieces 
Ina jar with a lid (the fire-proof china 
are nicest), with some thin slices of 
truffles between ; or if these cannot be 
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had, some mushrooms may be used; 
or both may be dispensed with; then, 
a morsel of bay leaf, thyme, and a few 
white peppercorns may be tied in a 
little bag and laid in. Fill up the 
jar with wine; light wine of any kind 
used in cooking answers, but good 
sherry is to be preferred. Fasten the 
lid with luting paste, and cook in a 
water bath, or in a tin of water in the 
oven, ‘The length of time varies; if 
a good pheasant, allow nearly an hour; 
for a brace of young partridges, rather 
less ; small birds can be cooked whole, 
or boned, and stuffed with truffles if 
hiked. If to serve cold, do not take off 
the lid until wanted; leave the paper 
on also with which the lid is fastened 
down; by this means full flavour is 
retained. ‘The dish can be served hot 
if preferred; either way it is one of 
the nicest of game dishes. Any wine 
left over may be used in game soups 
und salmis, 


Game Toast.— Required: game, 
meat, seasoning, tuast, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 1s. 

This is an inexpensive and good 
breakfast dish. ‘lake the remains of 
any cold game; mince it with half 
its weight of cooked beef or mutton, 
and a fourth its weight of boiled 
ham. Supposing six ounces altogether, 
tuke any gravy or siuce there may be 
left over, and if not enough to moisten, 
stew the bones down to make more; 
thicken until the mass will just drop 
from the spoon, the meat being heated 
in the sauce; then stir in the yolks 
of two cegs, and seasoning to taste, 
bearing in mind the nature of the 
game. Lemon or orange juice, mush- 
room liquor, herbs, fried shalot, &c., 
as Wellas fruit jellies, are all suitable. 
Have a large slice of hot buttered 
toast, cut up for serving; spread 
the mixture thickly on it, then shake 
ruspinys, or better still, fried crumbs 
over. Dust with a httle cayenne, and 
put in a quick oven for a minute, then 
serve very hot. Chutney, hot pickles, 
or bottled sauce, may go to table with 
this. ‘To thoroughly imbibe the game 
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flavour, the beef or mutton should be 
put in the sauce for an hour or sv. 
For a better dish, use all vame, with 
ham as above ; or add some liver purée 
ifhandy. Dishesof this class must be 
well and suitably seasoned. 


Goose.—Choose a young goose, 
especially if for roasting. If the breast 
be plump, the skin white, and the fect 
pliable and yellow, the bird will prove 
satisfactory. As age creeps on, the 
feet turn red, so does the bill. Many 
consider that a goose at Michaelmas is 
past its best; others say that it is 
daubtful if any geese are so good as 
those fattened on the = stubbles in 
September. To test the bird, squeeze 
the windpipe close to the body; if it 
yields easily to the pressure, the goose 
will be tender; if it resists, the bird 
will be hard. The excellence of a 
goose, like that of other domestic 
animals, depends greatly upon the 
manner of fecding. One writer states 
that in one district where geese were 
formerly fed on oats, their reputation 
as table birds is quite destroyed, in 
consequence of the substitution of 
Indian corn and other food for the 


oats. Cost of geese, about 4s. to 10a, 
each. A few days’ hanging will im- 


prove a Soose, 
See INpEX for recipes for goose cook- 
ing other than the following. 


Goose a l'Arlesienne. — le- 
quired : a goose and a furcemeat as 
below, stock und seasoning. Cost of 
goose, from 45s. or 6s, upwards. 

Mix together for the stutling four 
ounces of bread-crumbs, soaked in 
milk, and squeezed dry; four ounces 
of onions, boiled in milk, and chopped 
small; two ounces of fresh butter, 
some salt and pepper, a little chopped 
parsley and grated nutmeg, and four 
ounces of cooked chestnuts, sieved. 
When stuffed, put the goose in a stew- 
pan with a few sliced vegetables to 
flavour, and some herbs and spices. 
Pour ovcr some stock made from the 
giblets, and couk for two hours, or 
more, 1f the goose be lage. When 
done, dish and keep the govse hot ; 


boil the stock down after straining and 
skimming, and add to it some tomato 
purée or sauce, or some catsup, to 
make the mixture as thick as melted 
butter; Ict this be nicely scasoned and 
poured round the goose, which should 
be slightly browned. The goose will 
be better if trussed for boiling, as it 
can be more conveniently turned in the 
stewpan. 

A tender goose should be selected 
for this dish. For a goose which is 
past the prime, see Goose, STEWED. 

Goose, Boiled.—Pick and singe 
i goose, and truss it securely, It may 
be stuffed, if liked, as for roasting. 
Put it on in hot water or stock, bring 
to the boil, and skim well, then cook 
very gently until dunce, Serve good 
onion sauce with it. Time, from an 
hour and a half to two hours, more or 
less, according to age and size. 

The gibiets may be cooked in the 
liquor for soup; see recipe GIBLET 
Soup. Cost, from ds. or 6s. upwards. 


Goose, Bonne-Bouche for.— 
Mix a half teaspoonful of salt, a pinch 
of cayenne, a teaspoonful of French 
mustard, a glass of port, and a spoon- 
ful of brown sauce; heat, but do not 
quite boil it, and pour it through a slit 
made in the apron just before serving. 
Suitable for a roasted or braised poose. 
Port alone, poured in cold, is liked by 
many people. 


Goose, Braised. (Sve recipes 
given for Duck, Bratsen.)—A_ goose, 
a la jardinicre is also a very good 
dish. When ready to serve, put ina 
good quantity of mixed vegetables, 
ready cooked, cut into nice shapes ; 
heat all together, and serve. Beans of 
Various sorts, pcas, carrots, turnips, 
onions, celery, &¢., may all be used, 
and apples may be mixed amongst 
them in small proportion, 


Goose, German Recipes for 
Cooking. — Among many ways of 
preparing geese for roasting may be 
instanced, as must likely to be accept- 
able, the following :—Apples, cut into: 
little squares, and scasoucd with spice, 
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used for stuffing the bird. Raw 
potatocs, cut into dice, mixed with 
about a sixth their weight of onions, 
browned in butter, then mixed with 
the raw liver of the goose chopped and 
seasoncd; this is described as a re- 
markably good stuffing. Boiled chest- 
nuts, mashed, and mixed with a little 
stock or cream, and a handful of cur- 
rants. Prunes, stewed a little, then 
stoned, and mixed with sliced apples, 
slightly spiced and swectened, also find 
favour, Atone time, in England, such 
a combination as the last-named, for 
such a purpose, would have been ridi- 
culed by many; but of late years 
prunes have come to the front in con- 
nection with meats and game, and 
there is no reason why a goose so 
stutfed should not prove very good 
eating. Pears, too, may be served in 
the same way as apples are; a sauce 
or purée being scnt to table; or the 
bird may be stuffed with a forcemcat, 
into which stewed pears enter. (See 
Goose GIBLETS With PEARS.) 

In many dishes popular in Germany 
too much spicc is uscd to please English 
palates; but this can always be reduced 
to suit individual taste. 


Goose Giblets, to Stew.— 
Prepare one sct of goose giblets in the 
same way as for a ple (see recipe). 
Cut them into small, convenicnt-sized 
pieces, and put them into a saucepan, 
with a sprig of marjoram, the same of 
thyme, two sprigs of parsley, a Spanish 
onion, stuck with three cloves, a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, a teaspoonful and a 
half of salt, a blade of mace, and a 
grain of cayenne, Rub the saucepan 
once with garlic, and add one pint and 
a half of stock No. 4 or 5, Simmer 
gently until all are tender, and as the 
pieces of meat become so, remove them 
until the rest are sufficiently cooked. 
The liver and pinions will be done 
enough first, and the gizzard last. 
When all the picees of meat are taken 
out, thicken the gravy with a little roux 
or flour and butter, heat the giblets, 
and serve as hot as possible. A dash 


of ketchup and a dessertspoonful of | 
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lemon juice are an improvement, 
Time, from an hour and a half to two 
hours, according to the age of the 
goose. If old, give three hours. 

For a plainer stew, use stock No. 1 
or 2; or water may be used, 


Goose Giblets with Pears.— 
Put the giblets in a pan on the fire, 
with a bit of pickled pork cut in dice, 
and cold water to cover them: when 
the boiling point is reached, add salt, 
pepper, a pinch of ground cloves, and 
cinnamon, Cook until nearly done,: 
then add some good pears, peeled and 
quartered, with a pinch of ground all- 
spice, and some browning to make 
them dark. Then finish the cooking, 
and dish the giblets with the pears on 
the top. 

Another way. — Cover the giblets 
with weak stock; add an onion and a 
root of parsley. Remove these when 
the giblets are done, and add a good 
tablespoonful of bread-crumbs to each 
pint of gravy. Stew separately some 
pears; beat them with a slice of 
butter, ‘and add a teacupful of the 
purée to the giblet gravy. Boil alto- 
gether for a few minutes, and serve 
hot. 


Goose Giblets with Mixed 
Vegetables.—Cook as above, and 
instead of pears, put in a tablespoonful 
each of celery, carrots, turnips, and 
onions, all in shreds or dice; cook 
until tender (the carrots should go in 
first), and thicken the gravy with 
browned flour; add a dash of claret, 
and garnish the dish with cut lemons 
and croutons. 

Parsley or sage may be put in if 
liked. 


Goose, Green.— This should not 
be stuffed, but trussed like a full- 
grown goose. Pepperand salt should 
be used to season the inside, and a 
couple of ounces of butter is an im- 
provement, It must be roasted care- 
fully for about forty or fifty minutes, 
and should be accompanied by a nice 
brown gravy, and gooseberry or tomato 
sauce. <A purée of sorrel is liked by 
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some, and a garnish of watercress is 
suitable; or, instead of this, an apple 
compote may be used, or fried apples. 
The thing to be remembered is that 
the seasonings must all be of a milder 
kind than would be used for a full- 
grown goose. Geese are called “green ”’ 
up to about four months old ; and it has 
been said that the finest time for them 
is from the middle of June to the end 
of August. “A goose,” says Dr. 
Kitchener, ‘is in highest perfection 
when the full growth is attained, but 
before it begins to harden;” and he 
adds that, while a Michaelmas goose is 
as famous in the mouths of the millions 
as the mince-pie at Christmas, yet it is 
too fully grown for those who cat with 
delicacy. Cost, variable. 


Goose, Grilled.—The legs, back, 
and rumpare suituble, Dip the cooked 
pieces into warm butter, and score 
them ; season with salt, cayenne, and 
mustard, and a pinch of sage; coat 
with bread-crumbs, and again dip into 
butter. Then lay them on a greased 
gridiron, and furn them about until 
heated through and_ well-browned. 
Serve with or without sauce; one 
made by boiling up a glass of claret, 
with a chopped shalot, a sage leaf, a 
morsel of French mustard, and a bit of 
orange rind is suitable; it is then 
strained, and mixed with enough hot 
brown sauce to thicken it. A small 
quantity of burctte sauce (see recipe), 
added to goose gravy, 1s also excellent ; 
and many other suitable sauces and 
gravies will be found in the chapter 
devoted to them. Some prefer a mild 
grill (though, as a rule, dishes of the 
sort are preferred highly seasoned) ; in 
such cases the seasoning must be re- 
duced, and a mild gravy or sauce 
selected. 


Goose, Grilled, with Onions 
and Potatoes.— Required: a por- 
tion of a goose, onions, potatoes, and 
sauce as below. Cost, variable. 

This is a savoury and inexpensive 
dish. The quantity of vegetables must 
be in proportion to the meat. Fora 
grill sufficient for two or three persons 
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prepare the goose as directed above, 
then dish the joints on a purte of 
onions, flavoured with sage, or half 
parsley is liked by some; a dash of 
curry powder is a great improvement. 
Make about eight little potato cakes 
or cones, flavoured with tho same 
herbs, and put them round the dish. 
About half a pint of sauce will be 
wanted. 


Goose, Hashed.— Cut tho ro- 
mains of a tender goose into small, 
convenient-sized pieces. Put some 
sliced onions into a stewpan with a 
piece of butter, and let them fry until 
they are tender, but not burnt. Add 
as much stock or water as will be sauce 
for the hash, with a litt] pepper, salt, 
a bunch of sweet herbs, the bones and 
skin of the goose, and a glass of port 
or claret, if liked. Boil gently until 
the gravy is good, then strain it, 
thicken it, if necessary, and put in the 
pieces of goose to get hot, but tho 
gravy must not boil after the goose is 
added. If any goose-stuffing has been 
left, cover it, and heat it over boiling 
water, and place it in little heaps about 
the dish. Abouta pint of gravy should 
be allowed for a pound of goose. If 
no stuffing remains, a few forcemeat 
balls (see recipes) will be an improve- 
ment, and fried apples are a nice 
garnish. 

Many of the sweet pickles and spiced 
fruits are enjovable and wholesome 
with such dishes as the foregoing. For 
avery plain hash, omit the wine, and 
use a little French vinegar, or a spoon- 
ful of vinegar from clear pickles, 


Goose, Hashed,in Digestive 
Sauce. — Itequired : some cooked 
goose, sauce, and vegetables as below. 
Cost, variable. 

This dish will be found both tasty 
and digestible. Put the remains of 
a cooked goose in a stewpan, with a 
layer of boiling digestive sauce over 
cach layer of goose; put the lid on, 
and leave the pan for half un hour, 
then draw it near the fire, and bring 
the contents again to boiling point. 
Put a border of cooked spinach or 
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other green vegetables round a dish, 
and serve the meat and sauce in the 
middle. 


Goose Lard. 


Coox1nc Processes.) 
Goose Liver Paté.—Required : 


the livers of two geese, butter, a calf’s 
tongue, and some liver, seasoning, &c., 
as below. Cost, from 7s. upwards, ac- 
cording to the season and the size of 
the bird. 

Take the livers from two fat 
reese, as ordinarily sold; soak them 
in milk for a time; be careful not 
to break the gall bladders in draw- 
ing the geese. Put them in a pan 
with a lump of butter, cover, and 
cook gently until nearly done, but 
do not brown them. Boil a calf’s 
tongue and some liver, as much as the 
goose livers; or it is still nicer if 
cooked in the butter; the tongue must 
be boiled separately. Skin and cut up 
the tongue into square and triangular 
shapes; let the liver get cold, then 
pound itina mortar, with some butter, 
added by degrees, with a little cayenne, 
black pepper, ground nutmeg and 
cloves, salt to taste, a teaspoonful or 
thereabouts of store sauce and mustard, 
and a tablespoonfal of boiling stock, in 
which some sliced onion has been 
steeped to extract the flavour. Work 
well together, then pack the mass very 
lightly in buttered jars; cover and set 
in a cool oven for half an hour or so, 
then, when cold, cover with clarified 
butter, and store in & cool place. A 
terrine or paté de foie gras jar is the 
best to use for this. It keeps well, 
makes a nice breakfast dish, or comes 
in for sandwiches, Ke. 

Truffles in shreds and dice improve 
the above; und poultry livers can be 
used in place of calf's liver. The 
seasoning must be left to the dis- 
cretion of the cook ; it should be added 
gradually until well flavoured. 


Goose Livers, Ragofit of. — 
Roquired : the livers of two fut geese, 
milk, stock, and scasoning, wine, and 
garnish as below. Cost, variable. 


(See section on 
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Take the gall-bag and any dark 
portions from the livers; wash in 
warm water, dry them, and put in 
milk to cover them for six or eight 
hours. Take them up, and cover them 
with equal parts of light wine and 
stock—No. 4 is suitable—or a clear 
stock can be used. Add to the saucepan 
a chopped shalot, a bay leaf, sprig of 
parsley, two cloves, and a saltspoonful 
of mignonctte pepper. Simmer gently 
for twenty minutcs or so, then drain 
the livers, and put them on a hot dish; 
strain the gravy, put it back, and add 
a teaspoonful of brown roux, and half 
a glass of sherry. Let it reduce a 
little, then pour it over the livers. 
Sometimes the wine at the finish is 
omitted, and a couple of eggs, yolks 
only, are beaten into the gravy; but 
this is veryrich. Serve with crofitons 
round the dish; mask half of them 
with any good purée of vegetables, and 
glaze the remainder, placing them 
alternately, 

(xvose liver as above may be used as 
a garnish instead of being served asa 
separate dish. It should then be cut 
up small, and the sauce made thick 
enough to coat it. It may be put 
round a dish of hashed goose, or 
served with a roasted goose. 


Goose, Roasted.—A goose for 
roasting is generally filled with sage- 
and onion stuffing. The way in which 
this is made must depend upon the 
taste of those who are to cat it. 
Various recipes will be found in a 
later chapter. The goose should be 
well filled. When bread-crumbs are 
added to the stufting, room for swelling 
must be allowed, then securely fas- 
tened at the opening, firmly trussed, 
and put down to a brisk fire. It may 
be baked equally well. Plentiful 
basting will be required until done. 
The skewers and strings must then be 
removed, and the goose sent to table 
with brown gravy and sauce, which 
may be of tomato or apple; the latter 
is usnally liked, and 1s considered to 
facilitate the digestion of the flesh of 
the goose, which is somewhat rich, 
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and when underdone is most indi- 
gestible. At the same time, it is cer- 
tain that goose is often over-cooked. 
The ficsh is not so close in the grain as 
a turkey; and supposing a goose and 
turkey of the same weight, the 
turkey would nced a third more 
time, on an average. <A very 
high authority contends that a 
goose only necds half the time 
that would be given toa turkey 
of the same weight ; but he goes 
on to say that by the time the 
breast is done, the bird should 
be dished. ‘This is practical 
enough if one could predict with 
certainty that the legs would not 
be required; for everyone knows how 
niccly they come in for grilling or 
devilling, and that by the time they 
are tender the breast must suffer a 
little. But when it is certain that the 
legs will be wanted, much may be 
done to protect the breast, by covering 
it with a few folds of greased paper, 
and by the exercise of a little care and 
ingenuity it is quite casv to give the 
legs the full benefit of the fire, always 
remembering that the heat must be 
gradual. ‘Time for a tender goose of 
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To take off the leg, insert the fork in 
the small end of the bone, pressing it 
to the body. Put the knife in at a, 
turn the leg back, and if the bird be 
young, it will easily come away; if 
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Fig. 99.—Gousk, Roast, TO CARVE. 
old, we will not answer for it. To 
take off the wing, insert the fork in 
the small end of the pinion, and press 
it close tothe body; put the knife in 
at #8, and divide the joint. When the 
leg and wing are off one side, attack 
those on the other; but, except when 


_ the company is very large, itis seldom 
~ necessary to cut up the whole goose, 


The back and lower side bones, as well 


asthe two side bones by the wing, may 
: be cut off; but the best pieces of a 


moderate size, from an hour and a half . 


to two hours. Fora very large goose, 
nearly three hours may be wanted, and 
the cooking slower in proportion. It is, 
however, alwavs better to cook a bird 
that is past its priinc by some other 
method than roasting or baking. 


Goose, Roasted, Sauces for. 
—Those named in the preceding re- 
cipe may be termed every-day sauces. 
For company dishes many others may 
be served with advantage; good brown 
sauce, Madeira, and others of the same 
class, will be found excellent; and 
those who appreciate olive sauce with 
duck will not object to it with goose. 
A purée of cucumber or gooschberrics 
will also be found worth trial. 


Goose, Roasted, to Carve. 
—Begin by turning the neck end of 
the goose towards you, and cutting the 
whole breast in long slices from one 
wing to anvther. (ve the lines A, B.) 


| (See 
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‘ goose are the breast, and the thighs 


after being separated from the drum- 
stick. Serve a little of the scasoning 


- from the inside, by making a circular 
, slice in the apron at ¢. 


Should there 
be no stuffing, a glass of port or claret 
may be poured into the body of tho 
goose, at the opening made in the 
apron by the carver for this purpose. 
also Goosr, Bonne-Boucnr 
FOR.) 

The unpleasantness arising from 
eating sage and onion stuffing used for 
roast goose may be in a great measure 
prevented by putting in the centre of 
the stuffing, before the bird is couked, 
a lemon with the yellow rind taken off, 
and a8 much of the thick white skin 
left on as possible, Before the goose 
is sent to table, the flap should bo 
opened and the lemon taken out and 
at once thrown away. ‘The lemon will 
have absorbed a great part of the im- 
purities, which otherwise would have 
remained in the stuffing. Care should 
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be taken not to cut the lemon so that 
the juice could escape, 


Goose, Stewed.—Required: a 
goose, bacon, vegetables, seasoning, 
stock, sherry and thickening as be- 
low. Cost, variable. 

Supposing a goose to be too old 
to be tender if roasted, it may be very 
successfully treated as follows : —Truss 
as for boiling ; put it in a stewpan with 
a slice or two of bacon under it; they 
should be sprinkled with mixed herbs 
and pepper, and a grated apple, then 
sprinkled with French vinegar and 
tomato vincgar—a_ tablespoonful in 
all, Put more bacon on the govse, 
with the same additions. Slice a 
boiled onion, and grate a carrot: lay 
these round the bird, and over all pour 
a glass of sherry and a pint of stock, 
quite plain from bones, or the liquor 
from boiled meat. Add the giblets 
prepare’ in the usual way; put the 
id on, with weights on the top, and 
then stew for four hours, turnin the 
goose a time or two. Then reduce 
and skim the gravy, keeping the goose 
hot; pass the onion and carrot through 
& course sieve (as the gravy is more 
like a sauce it should be thick), season 
it nicely, and thicken with browned 
flour or roux. oil it well, and pour 
it round the goose. The giblets will 
make a separate dish. This is a very 
good recipe, but it may be varied in 
muny ways. Some sliced tomuatocs 
may be used instead of the carrots ; 
and, if liked, some apple sauce may be 
sent to table as well as that made as 
above described, 

If the goose be very old if may 
require nearly five hours’ cooking. 


Goose, to Truss for Roast- 
ing.—Pluck the goose carefully, singe 
off the hairs, cut off the feet and 
pinions at the first joint, then cut the 
neck close to the back, leaving the 
skin long enough to turn over; re- 
move the liver, &., very carefully, then 
make a slit between the vent and the 
rump, draw it, wash and wipe it: well, 
and beat the backbone, Pass a skewer 
through the under-part of one wing, 
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then through the body and the other 
wing. Draw the legs up closely, 
skewer the first joint, pass the skewer 
through the body, and secure the other 
leg in the same way. After stuffing, 
cut off the end of the vent, and make 
a hole in the skin large enough to pull 
the rump through. If properly done, 
this will prevent the escape of the 
stuffing. (See Goose ann.) 

It may be noticed that both here and 
under J)vck no directions for beating 
the breast-hones are given. The ad- 
visubility of the method is much ques- 
tioned by many experienced cooks and 
trussers. Personally, we think that 
those who fail to give the bird a good 
shape by leaving the breast whole, will 
not be more likely todo so by breaking 
it’; indeed, some say that the trussing 
is thereby rendered more difficult. By 
breaking the backbone, the bird rests 
firmer on the dish, It is, however, 
quite optional whether that be broken, 
as it issometimes objected to. 


Goose with Chestnuts (a 
French recipe).—Required : a goose, 
stuffing as under, gravy, and a purée 
of chestnuts. Cost, variable, according 
to size of bird or the stason. 

Roast forty or fifty chestnuts: skin 
half of them; add them to half a pound 
of suusage-meat, a morsel of garlic, sage, 
salt and pepper to taste, a grate or two 
of nutmeg, and the liver of the goose, 
chopped finely, Mix this well: see 
that the chestnuts are well mashed and 
free from lumps. Skin the rest of the 
nuts, and put them in whole. Roast 
the guose, and serve with gravy and a 
purée of chestnuts, 


Goose with Cranberry 
Sauce.— Required: a goose, cran- 
berry sauce, gravy, and stufling ag 
below. Cost, variable. This is a 
popular dish in America. The stuffing 
consists of fat pork im small pieces, 
bread-crumbs, cream, and beaten eg 
to moisten, and a seasoning of salt and 
pepper; no herbs. Tho breast is 
covered with a flour and water paste 
(like Mnglish venison), which must be 
removed in time for the browning. 
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Serve with thin brown gravy and 
cranberry sauce. 

The author of this writes, “If you 
begrudge the trouble of making the 
paste, use lots of paper; but those 
who may try the plan, or rather the 
goose so cooked, will not again grumble 
at the method.” 


Geese, Strasburg.— The fat 
livers of these geese are known the 
world over, in the form of pdté de foie 
gras and foie gras entire. The first is, 
perhaps, the better known; it is com- 
posed of the fat livers, truffles, and a 
rich forcemeat; while the second is 
the liver of a goose, whole, in rich fat. 
Both may be said to be luxuries ; they 
are costly, and a little goes a long way. 
They have many uses, and no cook 
worthy of the name need ever waste a 
portion, however small, for the fag- 
ends may be used up in scores of 
ways, some of which are given in the 
recipes af several chapters. 

Cost of the paté, from half-a-crown 
upwards; and for the whole livers, 
from ds. 


Grouse. —These birds should hang 
as long as possible; if cooked too soon, 
their peculiar flavour will be wanting. 
Young birds only should be cooked 
whole; old ones are fit only for the 
stock-pot. ‘They may be tested by 
holding them up by the beak, which 
will break if the bird be young. They 
want very careful plucking to avoid 
breaking the skin, and the brcast- 
feathers are sometimes left on until 
the bird is trussed to prevent this. 
The term grouse includes several 
specics. The red grouse is a native of 
the mountainous districts of the North 
of England and Scotland. ‘The white 
grouse, or pturmigan, is very good if 
nicely cooked ; it is sent from Norway 
in lurge quantities. Then there are 
the bluck grouse and cock of the 
wood. ‘ Black cock ” and “ grey hen ” 
ure other names given to black grouse, 
and the cock of the wood is best known 
as the “ capercailzic.” Cost, about 5s. 
er 68. per brace, but very uncertain. 
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Grouse, Cream of.—(See Paxt- 
RIDGE, CREAM OF.) 


Grouse, Roasted.—Squeeze out 
the interior, and wipe the bird well; 
if washed, it must be done quickly. 
Finish off, and cook and serve likea 
pheasant; or only bread sauce and 
gravy, as for roasted fowls, need go to 
table with them. In no case omit the 
bacon on the breast, and baste them 
well, particularly at starting. Time, 
froin twenty to forty minutes. 


Grouse, Salmi of.—Required: a 
grouse, some sauce, croutons, olives, 
&e., as below. Cost, on an average, 
from 43. 6d. to ds., but variable. For 
a very superior dish tuke a semi- 
roasted bird; skin and joint it, and 
heat the pieces in wine, just to moisten. 
Make a good sauce (see recipes), and 
pour it boiling over the grouse in a 
stewpan. Cover for a time to im- 
pregnate the meat with the flavour of 


the sauce. Fry a good-sized ring of 
bread, and dish the salmi in it. 


Make some little oval croutons, and 
spread them with a purce of game 
livers. Use them, with some olives, 
for garnishing the dish. 


Grouse, Terrine of.— Required: 
grouse, pork, liver, seasoning, wine, a 
truffle, and an egg. Cost, from 48. to 
d8., On an average. ‘Take the meat 
from a grouse, or a brace, if necded 
large; for a small terrine, one will do; 
skin and bone it, and cut it up. Weigh 
it, and for twelve ounces allow two 
ounces of lean pork, two ounces of calf’s 
liver, in addition to that of the bird, a 
little salt and cayenne, a pinch of nut- 
meg and savoury seasoning herbs, a 
glass of good Madeira, and a goud- 
sized truffle, the white of a raw ceg, 
and a tablespoonful or two of cold 
water. 

Pound all the meat, mix it with the 
seasoning, and sicve it; mix in the 
wine, white of egg, and moisten with 
the water; slice the truffle thinly. 
Fill up a terrine, or a small clean jar 
with a lid, with the mixture, putting in 
the truffle here and there, Press it in 
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very firmly, moistening the hand or 
spoon with cold water. Put a thin 
slice of bacon on the top and a greased 
paper over. Put the lid on, and lute it 
down. (See Lutina Paste.) Cook 
this in boiling water, jugged hare 
fashion, for an hour, if small. For 
one made from a brace of birds, give 
nearly two hours. Do not remove the 
lid until cold, then cover the surface 
with clarified butter, like ordinary 
potted meat. 

When required pin a servictte round, 
or encase the jar in a paper frill, and 
set it on a dish covered with a lace 
paper or servictte. 


Grouse, to Carve.—If there 
be ample for all, « grouse may be cut 
in halves by putting the point of the 
knife downwards, near the leg end of 
the breast, and splitting the breastbone 
in two along the keel, and cutting 
through the back. If small portions 
only are to be served, carve like a 
fowl, or take some slices from the 
breast, cutting well up to the wing, 
then take off the leg and wing. Try 
to serve a portion of the back with 
each piece, the back part being so 
much esteemed. 


Grouse, to Make Tender.— 
“In the event of having on hand 
a supply of old, tough birds, sprinkle 
them inside and out, after drawing and 
cleaning, with allspice, ginger, wood 
charcoal, and pepper—equal quantities. 
Then sew them in canvas, and bury 
them three feet deep in the ground. 
The tendering process will be complete 
in four to six days; but watching is 
needed to prevent even incipient pu- 
trefaction, Putrid grouse should never 
be tolerated, for if most temptingly 
concocted, the dish will be disagreeable. 
Young, fresh grouse are incomparubly 
more toothsome than those which have 
undergone even that slight degree of 
decay known as ‘high.’ The reason 
that high game got to be an institution 
in this country was simply that old, 
tough birds were thus made tender; 
the thing was afterwards done, and 
grew into fashion.” 





These remarks are quoted to show 
that fresh game is preferred to that 
which has been hung in some instances, 
while the making of tough birds tender 
may be useful to know. 


Grouse, Various Dishes of. 
—Some of the recipes for pheasant 
ure equally suitable for Grovse, and 
for many of the dishes under GAME 
grouse is particularly suited. (See 
also SALaps.) 


Guinea Fow].—The flesh of this 
fowl is very good, being both savoury 
and digestible. Jt forms a good sub- 
stitute for game when out of season. 
When well kept, it is not unlike the 
pheasant, and in preparing it for table 
it 18 just a matter of choice whether it 
shall imitate game in the way it is 
served, or whether it shall appear as an 
ordinary fowl. It may, therefore, be 
prepared and served as a pheasant ; 
any of the recipes under that head may 
be followed. When cooked poultry 
fashion, egg sauce is frequently served 
with it ; indeed, that is sometimes 
sent to table as well as brown gravy, 
when the bird is dished game fashion. 
In no case should larding or barding 
(t.e. putting slitted bacon on the 
breast) be omitted, for no bird stands 
more in need of one or other. Some 
writers say that Guinea fowl is the 
driest meat sent to table unless it ty 
larded or barded. Cost, from 3s. Gd. 
to ts. on an average. 


Hare.——The hare is an almost uni- 
versal favourite. Its flesh is, however, 
rich, and disagrees with some people ; 
it is also rather dry, and is improved 
by larding; when this is ubjected to, 
bacon is used in other ways; hare 
minus bacon and good gravy or sauce is 
often voted poor eating. A hare should 
hang for a week or ten days before cook- 
ing if the weather permits. Itis better 
if not paunched for a few days after 
killing. When it is ready to be 
paunched, the liver and heart should 
be taken out and the inside wiped dry ; 
it requires careful watching, as it is 
the part that soon turns musty: a 
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sudden change in the weather will 
cause it to become high very quickly. 
A little powdered charcoal put inside 
helps to keep it; pepper is used for 
the same purpose. Should it become 
too high to be pleasant, wash it ina 
solution of permanganate of potash, or 
in vinegar and water. An authority 
says that old hares are improved by 
sonking for a few days in butter-milk. 

In a freshly-killed hare the flesh 
will be stiff. ‘The ears may be torn 
readily, and the jaw-bone — casily 
broken if the hare be young. Sharp 
claws also denote youth; as age 
creeps on, they become blunt and 
rough. Cost, about 3s. 6d. to 6s. 

In addition to the following dishes, 
recipes for hare cookery will be found 
in various chapters, (See InpEx.) A 
special hint respecting hare livers is 
necessary, Never use them in any 
dish if the least decomposed, us they 
are then very unwholesome. 


Hare, Baron of (a German re- 
cipe),—In Germany a hare is fre- 
quently made up into two dishes, and 
miay be served at different times, which, 
when the family is small, 18 often a 
convenience. The baron, which con- 
sists of the back and thighs (the legs 
are cut off},1s the superior dish, and it 
is this to which the present recipe re- 
fers. Divide the hare into two parts, 
cutting close to the shoulder-blades. 
Leave the kidneys in the loins, and re- 
move the thin skin from the back. Rub 
the hare over with moist sugar, and 
leave it for three or four hours, then 
put it into a deep dish with a finely- 
minced onion, a bay leaf, a duzen juni- 
per berries, and a quarter of a pint of 
Vinegar. Let it remain in this mari- 
nade for two days, turning and basting 
it frequently. Drain it and lard it in 
neat rows with thin strips of bacon. 
Put it down before a clear fire until 
it is nicely browned, then put it into a 
stewpan with the marinade, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, 
and the contents of the dripping-pan 
taken from under it. Cover the sauce- 
pan closely, and let the meat stcam 
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until teider, basting frequently during 
tho process, Put the hare into» hot 
dish, squeeze the juice of a lemon over 
it, and send the sauco in which it was 
stewed to table in a tureen, after having 
strainéd and thickened it, and added a 
large tablespoonful of red currant jelly, 
and a wineglassful of claret. ‘Lime, 
three-quarters of an hour to roast, 
three-quarters of an hour to steam. 
Cost of hare, from 8s. 6d. to 6s. 


Hare, Blood of.—Modern taste 
is somewhat opposed to the use of 
blood in soups, stews, &e, When it 
is hiked, one rule must be observed— 
the liquid must not boil after the blood 
is stirred in, or it will curdle. 


Hare, Boned and Roasted. 
—A hare may be made more plump in 
appearance, and easier to carve by 
taking the bones out of the back and 
thighs; a good knife is wanted, and 
great care needed to prevent cutting 
through the skin just over the spine; 
as it adheres very closely to the bone. 
Nearly double the usual quantity of 
forcemcat will be wanted; the legs 
must be filled, so as to restore the 
original shape, and the body should be 
lined with thin shees of good bacon, 
from which the edges and rind have 
been trimmed away. After stufting, 
sew up, and truss as usual, and serve in 
either of the ordinary ways. It can be 
larded if hiked, then the inside bacon is 
not wanted. 

To remove the backbone, first clear 
it from the inside flesh; lay this back 
on both sides, and work the knife on 
the upper side, quite to the spine., 
When the whole is detached, except 
the skin which adheres to it, separate 
the bone, at the first joint from the 
neck-bone, and pass the knife cautiously 
under the skin down the middle of the 
back. The thighs can be treated like 
those of a fowl, (See directions on 
page 400.) 

The cooking of a boned hare must be 
slow, and more time must be allowed 
than for an unbonced on». 


Hare, Braised.—-Reuyuired: a 


’ 
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hare, bacon, stuffing, stock, seasoning, 
wine, vegetables, &c., as below. Cost 
of hare, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 

There are few better ways of eae 
ing a hare than this. (See Brais- 
ING, pago 5.) 
stuffed with a good forcemeat, and 
larded on the back and thighs ; or 
this may be omitted if covered. with 
bacon. In either case put a buttered 
paper over, after placing the hare on 
a bed of minced bacon (a couple 
or three ounces) with some. sliced 
vegetables —say carrot, celery, onion, 
or leek, or a shalot or two, with 
a teaspoonful of peppercorns, allspice 
berries, and cloves; of the latter, two 
will suffice. When nice and brown, in 
twenty minutes or so, put in stock to 
half the depth of the hare; this may 
be such as No. 4 or 5, or for a very 
good dish No. 16 or 17 is to be pre- 
ferred; either of the stocks given for 
clear, brown soups will also answer ; 
for, in many instances, the sort of soup 
to be served at a dinner must regulate, 
to some extent, the precise kind of 
stock that is available for other pur- 
poses. Now put the cover on the pan 
—an ordinary stewpan do¢s very well 
—-and braise on the hot plate, or in 
the oven for two to three hours, ac- 
cording to the age of the hare. Season 
to taste, and strain the gravy, adding 
as much more stock as may be required. 
Glaze the hare, and after flavouring 
the gravy with port or other wine, 
strain a little round it, and serve the 
rest in a boat. 

If a slightly-thickened gravy only 
is desired, use a teaspoonful of ‘arrow- 
root for cach pint. For a browner, 
thicker gravy use roux; or, if liked 
quite thick, pass some of the vege- 
tables through the strainer. 

Many ways of varying the foregoing 
might be given; reference to ‘other 
braised dishes will suggest some of 
them. Mushrooms are generally liked ; 
they can be cooked in the gravy; 
small tomatoes may ulso be used. 
Fruit jelly can be sent to table, and 
some nicely-cooked vegetables must not 
be forgotten, 





The hare may be > 
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Hare, Braised, with Ham 
and Tomatoes.— Required : a hare, 
ham, tomatoes, seasoning, &c., as be- 
low. Cost of hare, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
_ Braise as in the foregoing recipe, and 
leave the gravy quite thin. Grill or 
broil some slices of tomato; cut them 
into dice, and prepare some ham by 
cutting slices of it from a previously 
cooked picce, then divide into dice; 
toss these in a small saucepan with a 
little gravy from the hare and a spoonful 
of sherry. When hot, and the mois- 
ture evaporated, mix in the tomatocs, 
equal in bulk, about half a pint alto- 
gether, Add some herbaccous mixture, 
a little carminc to colour, and a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice off the fire, 
chop the cooked liver small, add it, and 
put little piles about the dish. All the 
gravy must be served in a tureen. 


Hare, Civet of.— Required: a 
young hare, half a pound of streaky 
bacon, stock, wine, thickening, sea- 


soning, and vegetables as below. Cosf, 
about ds. or 6s. 
Cut the hare in neat joints. Soak 


the bacon for a short time in cold 
water, then cut if up and fry it 
lightly; fry the hare also, then stir in 
a couple of ounces of browned flour, 
and a glass of port. Pour in about 
three gills of good brown stouck—No. 4 
or 5 will do— but richer stock will be 
wanted for a very good civet. Next 
add a dozen button onions, the same 
number of button mushrooms, the 
juice of a Seville orange, a clove or 
two, some black peppercorns, a bunch 
of herbs, and a grain of cayenne, Cover 
closely, and cook gently until tender, 
udding more stock as it boils away. 
A quarter of an hour before serving 
put in some brown roux, salt to taste, 
anda glass more wine; Iet the sauce 
thicken, and then serve.- Time, about 
three hours—more if the hare is old; 
but the younger the better for this. 
A civet ts literally a dark, rich stew. 
Muny additions and variations may be 
made. Sume would like a spoontul of 
black or red currant jelly stirred in; 
claret may bo preferred to port; and 
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when Seville oranges cannot be had, 
use lomon or lime juice—the latter in 
moderation. A fruit salad or sweet 
pickie may be served with it. 


Hare Collops.—Collops are pre- 
pared by mincing the meat of a portion 
of hare, either cooked or raw. For the 
preparation, see Beer Cottops. After 
frying the hare a good brown, add the 
gravy (see Hare, Escatorgs), and 
if the hare be raw, simmer it until 
done ; if old, although the pieces are 
small, it will take some time; let it be 
as tender as possible without getting 
raggy. If the meat is cooked, simply 
heat it through; boil the gravy up 
first, then let the hare remain in it for 
half an hour to become well flavoured, 
but do not boil the gravy a second 
time. This may be served as it is, or 
used for patties, little vol-au-vents, and 
other dishes. If cold hare be used, 
some of the forcemeat can be added. 


Hare Cutlets.— Required : hare, 
seasoning, vegetables, &c., as below. 
Cost, variable. 

Braise the back of a hare until 
nearly done, and let it get cold. 
Then cut it in nice slices, and dip 
them in beaten egg, then into 
bread-crumbs, to a quarter-pint of 
which a little salt and white pepper, 
a saltspoonful each of grated lemon 
pecs mushroom powder, chopped bay 
eaf, thyme, and parsley should be 
added. Fry in hot fat to cover, and 
serve in a ring witha purée of vege- 
tables in the centre; and send jelly 
to table; gravy also if liked. The 
hare for this is best lurded; if that 
is not done, it must be quite covered 
with bacon; or, after slicing the 
hare, a mixture of chopped bacon 
and herbs may be spread between two 
slices, which must then be fried to- 
gether, sandwich fashion; but this is not 
so good as larding in the first instance. 

Another way.--This is very superior. 
Cut the meat from a raw hare, and 
lard the cutlets in the same way us 
fillets of beef. Cook them ina sauté 
pan for a few minutes in a little butter, 
then finish them off by stewing in 


gravy or sauce for half an hour, or 
until tender. Drain and lay them on 
a hot dish; brush over with glaze, and 
crisp the surface; pour the gravy 
round. 

For the gravy, see Hare, Brarsep, 
Harz, Crvet or, and other dishes. 
Rabbit can be similarly cooked. The 
meat may be seasoned with mixed 
herbs before larding. 


Hare Escalopes, or Scallops. 
—Required: hare, gravy, or sauce, 
wine, garnish, &c., as below. Cost 
varics with the season and the adjuncts. 
These must be cut according to the 
purpose for which they are required, as 
they have various uses. In any case, 
they should be thin and round; but for 
little dishes they must be made small. 
Supposing they are to be served sepa- 
rately, as an entrée, cut them as large 
as possible from the back, make them 
even, and fry them in a sauté pan in 
hot butter to a light brown. Pour the 
butter off, wipe the pan out, and put 
the hare back, with brown sauce to 
cover; or use Madeira sauce; if the 
former, flavour it with port or claret, 
and stew until tender. Gravy can be 
used instead, either of those given for 
game, or one made from stock Nu. 16 
or 17, well flavoured with herbs, wine, 
&c., and thickened slightly. Or tomato 
pulp, with an equal measure of gravy 
nay be used; a little glaze and wine 
being added towards theend. Servein 
a croustade of bread or rice, and, if 
convenient, garnish with quenelles, un- 
less the latter method is followed, then 
small braised tomatoes answer equally 
well. If mushrooms are liked, tho 
gravy may be flavoured with mushroom 
essence, and little braised mushrooms 
used for garnishing ; or tiny crodtons, 
spread with x brown mushroom purce, 
can be put on the top in a pattern. 

Supposing though that the huro is 
to be served in shells—of china, or the 
plated ones—then the meat must be 
cut in very small slices. The shells 
must be prepared by greasing, and 
coating with fried crumbs, then filled 
with the hare und gravy, coated with 
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crumbs, and made hot. Instead of 
crumbs, brown macaroni can be used; 
it is a very agreoable change ; or nicely 
mashed potatoes may be utilised for 

lain dishes of the sort—then it is not 
important that the meut be in round 
slices ; just an ordinary mince can be 
used, the meat being cut into dice, or 
passed through a mincer. For these, 
cooked hare can be used, the bones 
being stewed for the gravy, which 
should be rather thick. In preparing 
esculopes for an entrée from raw hare, 
the bones will make excellent soup, if 
cooked with the inferior portions ; the 
shoulders and legs will make a civet, 
or other dish, unless plenty of soup be 
required, in which case add them to 
the rest. (See Hare Sovr.) 


Hare, GAteau of.—Required: 
a hare, veal, pork, bacon, eggs, and 
seasoning as below. Cost, from 2s. to 
2s, 6d., exclusive of the hare. 

Prepare a hare as if for roasting. 
Cat it into joints. The best parts—the 
back, thighs, and shoulders—may be 
used for the giteau, and the remainder 
for soup, &c. Take the meat from the 
skin and sinews, cut it up, and pound 
it in a mortar, with one pound of the 
neck or loin of veal, half a pound of 
fresh, lean pork, and a quarter of a 
pound of unsmoked fat bacon. A gill 
of good brown stock may be added 
while pounding, so as to make the meat 
into a smooth paste. Add pepper, 
salt, and cayenne to taste, together 
with two or three small onions, finely 
minced, and a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. Beut half a dozen raw eggs, 
and add them one at atime. Line the 
bottom and sides of an oval jar with 
slices of fat bacon, cut very thinly. 
Spread the chopped meat over it, 
about an inch and a half in thickness, 
and place two or three more slices upon 
it. Repeat until all the meat is used, 
letting bacon be uppermost. Place 
a coarse crust of four and water on the 
top to keep in the juices, and bake in 
a moderate oven. If the oven were 
hot, the meat would be hard and dry. 
When cool, dip the dish into hot water, 
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turn out the cake, place on a napkin, 
and garnish according to taste. This 
dish is good for breakfast or luncheon, 
and will keep for some days. It should 
be eaten cold. Time, about four hours 
to bake. 

By stewing down the bones and 
other portions of the hare, as directed 
for fumet of game, and adding the 
liquid to the gatcau, a very superior 
dish muy be had, but naturally the 
cost is considerably increased. But 
when hares are plentiful, or expense 
not an object, the luxury may be in- 
dulged in. 


Hare, Gdteau of (made with 
cold dressed hare). — Required: cold 
hare, bread, bacon, eggs, &c., as be- 
low. Cost, ls. or 1s. 2d., exclusive 
of the hare. 

Take the flesh from the bones of a cold 
roast hare, remove the skin and sinews, 
cut it small, and pound it in a mortar 
with the liver of the hare. Take half 
the weight of the meat in finely-grated 
bread-crumbs, soak them in as much 
good broth as they will absorb, and 
mix them with the pounded meat. 
Season with salt, pepper, and spices 
according to taste, together with a 
finely-minced shalot and a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley. Add two well- 
beaten eggs, supposing about half a 
hare to be used, Cover the inside of 
a mould with slices of bacon. Put in 
the pounded meat, lay some more slices 
on the top, and bake in a moderate 
oven, or put it into a saucepan of 
boiling water, and let if simmer gently 
for an hour. ‘Take away the bacon 
that surrounds it, and strew finely- 
grated bread-crumbs over it. This 
dish may be eaten either hot or cold. 
lf eaten hot, a sauce should be sent to 
table with it, made of the bones and 
trimmings of the hare, (See Stock 
No. 4.) 

Hare, Jugged, — Required: a 
hare, a pound of beefsteak, half a pound 
of bacon, from half toa pound of plain 
herb stuffing, gravy,seasoning, tomatoes, 
anda glassof claret. Cost, from 6s. to 7s. 

This is a very plain way, but 
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will be found good. It is a suit- 
able method of cooking a haro that 
is rather too old for roasting or for 
better-class dishes of any kind, (See 
recipes under Rapsit.) 

Cut the hare up in the usual way 
(see next recipe); slice the steak, and 
cut the bacon in strips. Put them in 
alternate layers in a jar. Pour over 
half a tin of tomatoes—the cheap 
broken kind answer very well—and 


plain stock to cover; put in the claret,- 


it will help to make the hare tender ; 
scason with herbs and spices, but no 
salt. Cover, and cook in a water bath 
ora gentle oven until done. Half an 
hour before dishing, strain the gravy 
(after putting the joints on a hot dish) ; 
add salt and more seasoning if necded, 
thicken with browned flour, and colour 
with a little browning. ‘The force- 
meat should have been made into little 
balls or cakes, and fried. ‘They should 
be put back in the gravy with the 
hare, to finish the cooking, und the 
whole served very hot. 

If more convenient, the forcemeat 
may be baked ina jar, and then turned 
mit into the middle vf the dish. (See 
ForceMEAts.) 


Hare, Jugged, Rich, — he- 
quired : a hare, seasoning, wine, vege- 
tables, stock, and adjuncts as under- 
mentioned. Cost, from 7s. upwards 
on an average for a large hare. 

Cut the hare in pieces not larger than 
an egg; season them with pepper, and 
fry them brown in bacon fat or butter. 
Drain them, and put them in a stone 
jar with a quarter of a pint of port 
und a spice bag, made by tying up in 
muslin a strip of lemon rind, two bay 
luaves, four cloves, a dozen peppercorns, 
a few allspice berrics, a sprig of thyme, 
and a couple of shalots, chopped. The 
Spices should be bruised, and the bag 
ticd lousely. Squeeze the juice of a 
lemon over, tie the jar over, and sct 
it in a warm place for half an hour. 
A morsel of stick cinnamon is an im- 
provement to jugged hare, unless, as 
often happens, it is objected to. Untie 
the jar, and pour ina pint or more of 
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good stock, well flavoured with voge- 
tables; a pinch of celery seed should 
go in the bag if no celery has been 
used in the stock. No. 4 or 5 will be 
found suitable, and the dish will be all 
the better if the neck and other inferior 
parts be used for the gravy, which 
should then be made the day before- 
hand, Then tie the jar closely, and 
sct it up to its neck in a sauccpan of 
boiling water. Cover, and keep the 
water boiling, replenishing it as it 
boils away, for two to three hours; 
the latter is enongh for an old hare. 
Finish by straining the gravy—give 
the bag a good squeeze to get out the 
flavour; place the joints nicely on a 
hot dish, and brush them with a little 
thin glaze; add a morsel of glaze or 
extract of meat to the gravy, and 
season it totaste. The thickening may 
be arrowroot or brown roux; it is a 
matter of opinion which is the nicer. 
Boil the gravy until as thick as good 
cream, and pour it over the hare. 
Gvarnish the dish with small forcemeat 
balls, fried a rich brown; if a forco- 
meat containing suct be used for them, 
they must be stewed for about an hour 
after frying; but the sausage meat, or 
other hare stuffing, minus suet, 1s pre- 
ferable. Iextra gravy should be sent 
to table, and some fruit jelly, melted, 
should be served in a boat; currant 1s, 
perhaps, the best known, but gooseberry 
or tomato jelly will be found equally 
good. 

This dish will be found of better 
flavour than one to which the wine is 
added last thing, as usually directed. 

Jf more convenient, the jar may be 
placed in a tin of water in the oven, 
but it takes longer (See recipes under 
RABBIT.) 


Hare Quenelles, (See Quenenins 
oF Hane under Entrées.)—Should 


the supply of hare run short, rabbit can 
be used to cke it out, but it is necessary 
that it be well seasoned, and is all the 
better if moistened with a little port and 
strong stock, made from hare or rabbit 
bones, befure pounding. (See also 
Game QuENELLES.) 
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Hare, Ragoiit of.—Rcquired:a 
hare, a marinade as below, gravy, jelly, 
wine,and garnish. Cost,from 5s.6d.to 6s. 

The hare for this is marinaded, 
and a very excellent dish is the result. 
Put all the best parts of a hare into an 
earthen vessel. Put in a chopped 
onion, two bay leaves, a dozen bruised 
peppercorns, half a dozen - bruised 
cloves, a gill of claret, and the same 
of vincgar—three kinds, viz., French, 
English, and tomato vinegar—turn the 
pieces about, and leave them for twelve 
hours. Meanwhile, make a gravy from 
the other portions of hare ; this should 
be well scasoned, and as thick as 
cream. When ready to cook take up 
the joints, dry them, and put them in 
the gravy. Put the marinade in a 
saucepan, and boil it down to less 
than half; add it to the rest, and cook 
gently. Remember in making the 
gravy from the bones, &c., to rub 
through some of the meat; the gravy 
will then want no other thickening 
(the rest will come in for other dishes, 
as hare toast or some patties). When 
nearly done, season the gravy rather 
highly—the vinegar flavour must not 
predominate, and stir in a dessert- 
spoonful of black currant jelly and a 
glass of good port. Cover again, and 
serve very hot. Put some croutons 
round the dish, or, if liked, some little 
quenelles ; sce recipe. 


Hare, Roasted.—An old hare 
should not be roasted. Take one, there- 
fore, not more than three-parts grown, 
When it is wished to hang a hare 
for the full time before paunching, tie 
up the vent and mouth. <As soon as 
it 1s paunched scald the liver and 
heart; wipe the inside, and pepper it 
well, and hang the hare head down, 
until ready to cook it. Should it be- 
come limp, cook it at once, Skin, and 
wash the hare well inside ; dry it, and 
if there are any parts where the 
blood has settled, pierce the skin with 
a sharp knife, and hold the parts in 
warm water to draw out the blood. 
Fill with good forcement, and sew it 
up. Brush it over with warm dripping 
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or butter, and wrap thin slices of 
fat bacon about it. The back and 
thighs are most important, but it is 
well to cover it entirely. Baste often, 
almost incessantly, with dripping until 
nearly done, then flour it, and baste 
with butter: sometimes cream is used, 
a bit of butter being dissolved in it; 
either will produce a good froth, The 
hare should be a nice brown. If the 
bacon is not to be sent to table, take 
it off before the final basting and 
frothing. If to be sent to table, leave 
on the back portion only; it should be 
cut rather thicker at first than the 
rest, and some slits made in a slanting 
direction across the middle. Send 
gravy or sauce to table, and some red 
currant or other fruit jelly, both hot 
and cold. 

A batter for basting hare was at 
one time much used, and is still liked 
by some people. It is made by mixing 
a pint of milk with half a gill of salad 
oil, two or three ounces of flour, the 
yolks of two eggs, and the white of 
one. This dries on the hare, and be- 
comes stiff, and care is needed to pre- 
vent burning ; it is only used towards 
the end of the roasting. after the 
dripping. Remove all the skewers 
and trussing strings, and garnish the 
hare with plain salad, or with small 
forcemeat balls, if the hare be un- 
stuffed. Little rolls of bacon may be 
used if it is known that bacon is liked. 

Time, about an hour and a quarter 
to an hour and three-quarters for a 
medium-sized hare, two hours for a 
fine one, may be given as the average ; 
but there is a very wide difference of 
opinion on this point. Some authori- 
ties, who favour the under-cooking of 
winged game to the fullest extent, 
consider that hare ought to be well 
done; while others go so far as to say 
that thirty or forty minutes is ample 
time for a well-grown hare. Tastes 
differ, but we think that few people, 
comparatively, will care for hare 
cooked much less than the time above 
stated; and the cooking must always 
be gradual from the very start; the 
fierce heat generally necessary to close 
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the pores of animal food would harden 
a hare. Then it must be borne in 
mind that a stuffed hare takes longer 
(and the cooking must be slower) than 
an unstuffed one; not only on account 
of the increased weight, but because a 
solid mass like forcemeat is a bad 
conductor of heat. 


Hare, Roasted (German 
way).—Put a quarter of a pint of 
vinegar and a quarter of a pint 
of water into a saucepan, with a 
sliced onion, two bay leaves, half 
a dozen peppercorns, a teaspvon- 
ful of parsley and thyme, and 
three cloves. Boil the marinade, 
and when cold pour it over a 
young hare, trussed for roast- 
ing, but not stuffed. Let it 
remain for twenty-four hours, and 
biste it frequently. Lard it, and 
put it down before a clear fire, or bake 
it in a moderate oven. Buste it with 
the liquid and a little butter or drip- 

ing. Alittle while before it is done 

aste it with new milk. Squeeze the 


| 


Juice of a lemon over it before serving, | 


and garnish the dish with sliced lemon. 
An hour and a quarter to roast. 

We once heard a German cook say, 
that by basting a hare with butter- 
milk very thoroughly before cooking, 
and leaving it to soak init for a few 
hours, then basting it in the same 


way for the first half-hourafter putting | 


it to roast, even if quite old, it would | lower jaw should be divided by insert- 


"ing the knife between them; this will 


we cannot answer for the truth of the © enable you to lay the upper part of the 


turn out as tender as a leveret; but 


statement. We would add that, in the 
event of a hare being baked instead 
of roasted, the best way to treat it is 
to give it a thoruugh coating of drip- 
ping, melted, then to wrap it in bacon, 
afterwards in well-greased paper. 
Extra time must be allowed to make 
up the loss caused by the opening 
of the oven door for the purpose of 
basting ; and as this must be very often, 
a baked hare is a good deal of trouble. 


Hare, Roasted, to Carve.— 
Insert the point of the knife under 
the shoulder, and cut from that down 
to the rump, along the sides of the 
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backbone. The slices should be moder- 
ately thick. Another way of carving 
hare is to remove the shoulders and 
legs, and eut the back crosswise into 
four or five pieces. This, however, 
can only be done when the hare is 





Fic. 100,— Roast Hare. 


very young, or when it has been 
honed. To separate the leg, put the 
knife between the leg und the back, 
and give it a little turn inwards at the 
joint, which you must try to hit and 
not to break by force. The shoulders 
must be taken off by cutting in a 
circular line round them, ‘These last 
are known as the sportsman’s pieces; 
some prefer them, but sometimes they 
are thought little of, and are served 
only when the other portions of the 
hare are exhausted, The most delicate 
part is the back; after that come the 
thighs. When everyone is helped, 
take off the head. The upper and 


head conveniently on the dish. That 
being done, cut it in two, The cars 
and) brains are highly prized by 
connoisseurs, With each slice of hare 
some Of the stuffing should be served, 
and some of the gravy shuuld  ac- 
company It. A bit of bacon must bo 
put on cach plate, and a forcemeat 
ball, if sent to table with it. 


Hare, Roasted, to Truss.-- 
The engraving shows Low thisis done, 
so far as the placing of the legs goes : 
cut the sinews underneath before 
placing them. Keep the head back 
by means of a skewer down the 
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throat, and another passed through 
the shoulders. Skin the ears, and 
leave them whole, then put string 
round the body from skewer to skewer, 
fastening it over the back. Leave the 
tail on, but be sure to remove the eyes. 


quired : the back, legs, and shoulders 
of a young hare, slices of bacon, wine 
to cover, seasoning and ham, roux and 
glaze. Cost, about 6s. to 6s. 6d. 

Cut the back intoneat pieces, and each 
leg in two; cut the bacon in strips, 
and lay them (a strip or two) on each 
joint. Take a large sauté pan, and 
put the joints in in a single layer ; 
a frying-pan will do if it can be tightly 
covered. Sprinkle over a teaspoonful 
of black pepper; the same of sweet 
herbs, a  tablespoonful of chopped 
shalot, a saltspoonful of grated cloves 
and nutmeg mixed, a few drops of 
essence of celery and two tablespoonfuls 
of grated ham. Pour port and claret 
in equal parts just to cover, then lay a 
thect of paper, greased on the top side 
over, and put the hd on. Place a 
weight on, and bring the contents 
gently to the boil. Cook, with an 
occasional shake, for an hour and a 
quarter, then put in a glass of very 
good port, a dessertspoonful of brown 
roux, and half an ounce of glaze. Stir 
to the boil, and put in salt to taste. 
Pile very neatly on a hot dish, and 
serve with any garnish that may be 
preferred. Small quenelles or force- 
meat balls, or little croutons spread 
with a liver purée, are suitable; or 
some potato chips or mbbons can be 
used. 

Nothing by way of recommendation 
need be added; we will simply say 
that as the sauce is not to be skimmed 
--the bacon being left) in—unless 
served very hot it ig not so inviting, 
either in taste or appearance. Those 
who favour hare dishes into which 
kome of the blood enters, will use some 
in the above, remembering that it 
must not afterwards boil for 2 moment. 
For this and similar dishes a copper 
pan is the best—-the heat is more evenly 
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distributed ; next to that we advise a 
steel one. Iron pans do not answer 
for this sort of cookery. 


Landrail, or Corn Crake, 
BRoast.—This delicious bird, 
which is in full season at the end of 
August and the beginning of Septem- 
ber, should be trussed like a snipe, 
with the head under the wing, and a 
skewer passed through the thigh and 
the body, to keep the legs straight. 
Fasten two or three slices of bacon 
over the breast, and roast before a 
clear fire. Dish it on fried bread- 
crumbs, or, if preferred, omit these, 
and serve with brown gravy only, or 
with bread sauce in addition. Time, 
from fifteen to twenty minutes. Cost, 
uncertain, the birds being seldom 
offered for sule. 


Larks, Roasted.—Pick and 
cleanse the larks, and pick out the 
gizzards with the point of a knife. 
Season them with a little salt and 
pepper, a grate of nutmeg. and some 
chopped parsley. Brush them with 
beaten yolk of egg, and coat them 
with crumbs, then run a long skewer 
through them; fasten each end of 
this to the spit, and roast briskly. 
Baste well, and put more crumbs on 
until within five minutes of dishing, 
then leave them to brown. They will 
take ten to twelve minutes. Dish on 
fried crumbs, and garnish with slices 
of lemon. If liked, the trail may be 
left in. Instead of egging and crumb. 
ing the birds, wrap each in a slice of 
fat bacon, and see that they do not 
touch each other on the = skewer. 
Roast as above, and garnish with water- 
CTUSS, 

These, and other small birds, may 
be hud in a tin before the fire, after 
skewering; or they can be baked. 
They are also nice grilled. 


Larks, Stewed, are very good 
eating (see oe for Brrps, SMa, 
Bratsep). “A lark stewed,” says a 
writer, ‘‘is passable, but roasted, no: 
the very sight is pitiable, so miserable 
docs it look upon one’s plate ;” net 
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that the stewing increases the size, 
but it obviates the tondency to 
shrivel into comparativo nothingness. 
Any sort of brown stock may be used ; 
there should be a garnish to the dish ; 
fried potatoes are very good. 

Leveret.— This is a young hare, 
It may be cooked by any of the 
recipes given for hare, and is prepared 
in the same way. ‘The flesh is more 
tender and delicate, and less time is 
required for cooking. A milder season- 
ing, both in gravy and forcemceat, is 
also preferred by many than for an old 
hare. Leverets, from their tenderness, 
are well adapted for pies and other 
dishes in which a tender hare is a 
desideratum. 


Ortolans.—These birds are small 
and rare, but much esteemed for the 
delicacy of their flesh. They are 
prepared for roasting as a quail, but 
the trail is always left in. Instead of 
a vine leaf, a bay leaf is used some- 
times. They need basting all the 
time they are cooking. Cost, very 


uncertain. Ten minutes or less will 
cook thein. 
Ortolans, Stewed with 


Truffles.—tcquired: half a dczen 
birds, half a dozen truffles, sauce, &c., 
as under. Cost, very uncertain. 

Cut off heads and fect, take out crops, 
aud season with pepper, sult, and a bit of 
grated nutmeg. Put the shed truffles 
in a stewpan with the birds on; pour 
over some Madeira and stock, equal 
measures, and lay a slice or two of 
bacon on. Stew softly for twenty 
minutes; then dish the birds high, 
with the truffles, on a large croiton 
laid on a dish. Strain the gravy; 
boil and skim well; then put in a 
little brown sauce ; boil again, it should 
become thick, then pour it over all, 
and serve hot. 

If liked, the ortolans may be 
stuffed and trussed, then longer must 
be given them. Any nice clear stock 
does ; the best is from game, or a 
mixture of game and meat, made as 
strong as given in the recipe for stock 
No. 6 or 7. 
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Partridges.—Thcese, like other 
game, should be hung. In the fresh 
state they are not good. Young ones 
should be chosen for roasting; old 
birds are only good for the stock-pot, 
for soup, &c. ‘To test them, notice 
the under-feathers of the wing; they 
are pointed in a young partridge ; tho 
legs are yellowish, and the bill dark. 
In older birds the legs are greyer. If 
taken up by the beak, the lower ono 
will snap if the bird be very young. 
If the vent be stiff it is a sign of 
froshness. If it is limp and discoloured, 
it proves stalencss. The red-legged 
partridge is most esteemed in France, 
but it is inferior to the English, being 
of a drier nature, and having lIcss 
flavour. They must be hung as long 
as possible, and well cooked, or will 
be dry and hard ; with care, they are 
nice cating. Cost, about 3s, per brace 
for English birds; the red-legged ones 
are very uncertain, and English birds 
vary considerably; they may reach 
from 2s. to 2s. 6d. each. 

The season for Russian partridgos 
follows that of English birds. 


Partridges, a la Ragley.— 
Required : a brace of young birds, a 
glass of good sherry, a gill and a 


half of stock No. 16, two table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil, the sam: 


measure of tomato pulp, a pinch of 
salt and cayenne, a dozen crushed 
white peppercorns, a sprig of parsley, 
two cloves well bruised, and cight 
diamond-shaped croftons; a_ liver 
purée as below. Cust, from 4s. 6d. to 5s, 

Truss the birds like chickens for 
boiling ; put them in a stewpan with 
the oil and herbs; turn about for a 
few minutes, add all the rest, and stir 
to the boil. Cover, and cook, with an 
occasional shake, until done. Cook the 
livers of the birds in the stock for a 
short time, and make a purée with a 
little minced ham, some tomato pulp, 
and seasoning; add a few drops of 
carmine, and put a portion on each 
croiton. Place the birds on a hot 
dish; skim and strain the sauce, and 
pour it over them; garnish with the 
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croitons,and send more gravy to table, 
made from the stock used above and 
flavoured with sherry. Do not put 
much seasoning in the gravy ; it should 
be delicately flavoured, 


Partridges a la Verrey.— 
Roquired: «a brace of partridges, 
stuffing as below, crumbs and seuson- 
ing. Cost, from 4s. 6d. to ds. 

‘Take the livers of the partridges and 
those of a couple of fowls; chop and 
pound them with aslice of butter. Slice 
some truffles that have been couked in 
a little wine; add them to the livers 
and stuff the birds. Roast them, after 
covering with a vine leat and a 
buttered paper, until done. Put on a 
dish a layer of fried crumbs; put the 
birds on, and sprinkle more crumbs 
down the breasts; these should be 
mixed with chopped parsley and grated 
Iemon peel. To the wine in which the 
truffles were couoked add good stock to 
make up half a pint; putin a little 
Iemon juice and seasoning to taste, 
and send to table in a tureen. <A 
dish very similar to the above is made 
by dishing the birds on a crotton, and 
serving the browned crumbs separately, 
scasoning them as wbove directed. Put 
a few bunches of watercress or cndive 
on the dish. 

The stock for the above is pre- 
ferably made from beef and veal (see 
STocks ror CLEAR Sours), with a fumet 
of game; or a game bone or two may 
be cooked in the stock. It may be 
very slightly thickened. 


Partridges, Baked (an Italian 
dish).—Required : a brace of partridges, 
a good forcemeat, mushroom is usually 
preferred (see recipes in ForcEMEATs), 
brown saucc, and a seasoning as below. 
Cost, from 7s. upwards, inclusive, 

Pluck and truss as for roasting ; stuff 
the birds, then prepare two sheets of 
white paper by coating them on both 
sides with salad oil, Peel and chop a 
mushroom or two, grate a carrot, and 
chop a truffle; scald an onion and 
mince it with a few parsley leaves; 
season with salt and pepper and lemon 
juice; blend, and spread over the 
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papers ; place the birds on, cover the 
breasts with a slice of bacon, then 
secure the paper, and bake in a good 
oven, breasts uppermost. The pan 
should be deep and the birds covered ; 
baste often. Remove the paper and 
the bacon, and pour the sauce over. 
Brown mushroom sauce is excellent. 
Time, trom twenty-five to forty 
minutes, according to size of birds. 


Partridges, Braised. — The 
breasts should be finely and evenly 
larded, and the birds laid in a pan (a 
stewpan docs) on a little bed of sliced 
vegctubles, Stock to half the depth 
should then be added (see recipe for 
Partrripcrs A LA Vekrrey), and the 
birds couked as Jong as may be neccs- 
sary; if old they may be made tender, 
though voung ones are preferable. A 
little sherry may be added shortly 
before serving. Finish off in the 
usual way, and dish on a croton; 
serve the gravy in.a boat. A few 
olives, mushrooms, or truffles may be 
used for gurnishing. Cost, from 4s. to 
ds. per brace. 


Partridges, Broiled.—Choose 
young birds; cut the heads off, split 
them up the back, and flatten the 
breast bones a little. Wipe with a 
cloth both inside and out ; season with 
salt and cayenne, and dip into oil or 
clarified butter. Put the cut side to 
the tire first, and turn in a minute. 
Give a quarter of an hour, turning 
often ; spread a little more butter over 
just before dishing. No sauce is 
needed ; some prefer a salad; others a 
dish of crisply fried potatoes; mush 
rooms or tomatoes will the better suit 
others. <A nice liver purée, spread on 
toast or crofitons, may be served on 
the same dish. Tomato butter, either 
hot or cold, is a nice relish with 
broiled birds of almost any sort; and 
although we havo said that no sauce 
is needed, many ask for it. Little 
and good should then be the motto, 
and whatever the sauce, it ought to be 
flavoured with a fumet of game. In 
the case of a large party, when a 
number of birds are cooked, it is worth 
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while to stew one down for the sauce 
if no game bones are available. Cost, 
from 4s. to 5s. per brace. 


Partridges, to Carve. — The 
method depends upon the quantity of 
birds at the disposal of the carver, and 
the nature of the meal. If there is 
enough, and the birds are small, they 
should be cut right through, and half a 
bird given to cach, supposing the oc- 
casion to be a bachelors’ supper or a 
game dinner. When the party is a 
large one, and small helpings only are 
possible, carve like a fowl, but give 
some breast meat with each portion, 
the breast being so highly and de- 
servedly esteemed. 


Partridges, Cold, to Serve. 
—A cold partridge is much enjoyed, 
generally speaking. It shou'd be 
neatly dished, and garnished with 
lemons and fresh parsley, or with 
aspic jelly for more elaborate service. 
A nice plain salad should be served 
with it (see Saraps), Sauce may be 
sent to table; mayonnaise or tartare is 
generally liked: and amongst CoLp 
SaucEs are some of a more piquant 
nature that are equally suitable for 
partridges and other birds. ‘Tomato 
aspic js an excellent jelly to put on the 
dish with cold game ; it isas nice to cat 
as to look at—no small desideratum in 
garnish of any sort. 

Pheasants may be served in the same 
ways. 


Partridges with Cran- 
berries, American. — Send as 
many partridges, nicely roasted, to 
table as may be required, and, in ad- 
dition to gravy and fried crumbs, Ict 
there be a generous supply of cran- 
berry sauce and currant jelly. Some 
of your guests may like one, and some 
the other. If once tried this is likely 
to become popular, and the sauce and 
jelly will be as acceptable with other 
sorts of game as with partridge. Cost 
of birds, from 1s, 6d. each when 
plentiful. 


Partridge, Cream of. aaa Re- 
quired: partridge, cream, and seasoning, 
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as below. Cost, about 2s. 6d., for 
a cream made from the best part of 
a bird. This may be made from the 
remains of cooked partridges. Cut off 
all the meat, and pound it well, then 
pass it through a wire sieve. Boil 
the remnants for a fumet; for half a 
pound of meat, a half-gill of fumet will 
be enough; add also enough thick 
cream to make a paste; season nicely, 
and put in a pinch of herbs in powder 
—not enough to kill the flavour of the 
partridge, only to assist it. Press the 
paste into a well-buttercd tin, and 
cover it with a sheet of buttered paper, 
and make it hot through in the oven, 
then turn out on a hot dish. 

This is nice for invalids or old 
people, but by almost anyone it will be 
welcomed, Pheasant may be prepared 
in the same way, and grouse is excel- 
lent. In setting the tin in the oven, a 
second tin should be set underneath. 
For a very delicate dish of the sort, the 
fame cream may be steamed, but the 
tin must be tightly covered to keep in 
the flavour. 
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Partridges, Roasted. — Let 
the birds hang as long as possible to 
attain perfection. In cool weather 
they should be kept fully a fortnight 
before they are put down to the fire. 
They may be trussed cither with or 
without the head, though the latter 
mode 18 at present more generally pre- 
ferred. Vluck, singe, and draw the 
birds, and wipe them carefully inside 
und out; cut off the heads, and leave 
enough skin on the neck to skewer 
them securely. Draw the legs close to 
the breast, pass the  trussing-needle 
and string through the pinions and the 
middle joints of the thighs, and tie 
and skewer the legs. Ifthe heads aro 
left on, they should be brought round, 
and turned under the wing, with the 
bill laid on the breast. To give the 
birds a plump uppearance, pass the 
necdle through the back below the 
thighs, then again through the hody 
and legs, and tie the strings firmly. 
Put the birds down before a clear fire, 
baste liberally with butter (a quarter of 
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a pound will be required for a brace), 
and a few minutcs before they are taken 
up flour them well, so that they may 
brown nicely. The birds may be dished 
upon fried bread-crumbs, or upon a 
slice of buttered toast, which has been 
soaked in the pan under the birds, or 
they may be put on a hot dish, and 
garnished with watercress. Brown 
gravy and bread-sauce should be sent 
to table with them; two or three thin 
slices of fat bacon, tied round the birds 
before they are put down to the fire, will 
greatly improve their flavour; when ob- 
tainable, a large vine leaf may be laid 
on the breasts under the bacon. (See 
recipe for Gravy ror Roastep Puea- 
SANT.) ‘The same may be served with 
partridges. Forarich gravy, see Stock 
No. 17. A little very good sherry or 
Madeira may be added, and a slight 
thickening of arrowroot or roux, with 
n small quantity of good game stock or 
fumet of game. Be sure not to over- 
flavour partridge gravy; one that would 
go well with course, strong game would 
overpower the flavour of a partridge. 

A stock made from veal and beef, 
like those given for clear soups, may 
also be converted into very good gravy 
for partridges. 

Time, about twenty or twenty-five 
minutes for young birds; — thirty 
minutes or more for older ones. Cost, 
from 2s. to 4s. per brace. 


Partridges, Salmi a la 
Chasseur,.—Take some cold roasted 
partridges—all the better if under- 
done; cut them into joints, and take 
away the skin and sinew. Lut intoa 
saucepan ingredients in the following 
proportions, regulating the quantity 
according to that of the partridges :— 
Four tablespoonfuls of puré salad oil, 
six tablespoonfuls of good claret, the 
juice of a lemon and the grated rind, a 
pinch each of salt, cayenne, and white 
pepper. Coat the joints with the 
mixture, and let them lie in it, then 
heat them gently. When boiling- 
point is reached, serve at once. 
Cost of birds, about Js, 6d, to 2s. 6d. 
each, 
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Partridges, Salmi of, a la 
Francaise, -—Required : a brace of 
partridges and a sauce made as below. 
Cost, about 6s. 

Roast a brace of well-hung young 
partridges, baste them liberally, and 
take them down when they are only 
three-parts covuked. Let them get 
cold; then cut them into neat joints, 
remove the skin, fat, and sinew, and 
put the good parts aside, being care- 
ful to cover them, and keep them 
in a coul place to prevent their be- 
coming hard. Melt three ounces of 
fresh butter in a saucepan, Put with 
it a dozen small mushrooms, a scraped 
carrot, two sliced shalots, half a blade 
of mace, a bay leaf, a handful of pars- 
ley leaves, a medium-sized onion, stuck 
with two cloves, a small sprig of thyme, 
and four ounces of undressed lean ham, 
cut into small pieces. Stir these over 
a gentle fire until they are hghtly 
browned, sprinkle over them a table- 
spoonful of tlour, let it brown slightly, 
and then stir in, very gradually, a pint 
of good veal gravy and a glassful of 
sherry. Add the bones and trimmings 
of the birds, and boil the sauce gently 
until it is reduced to half; then strain 
it, let it boil up once more, put in the 
pieces of partridge, and when they aro 
quite hot, dish the salmi, and serve 
immediately. Garnish the dish with 
croutons. When mushrooms cannot be 
obtained, their place may be supplied by 
a tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup. 


Partridges, Salmi: of, with 
Truffles, — Kequired: partridges, 
butter, bacon, fowls’ livers, trufiles, 
wine, sauce, and garnish as_ below. 
Cost, about 7s. to 7s. 6d, 

Semi-cook a brace of young birds in a 
sauté pan, with two ounces of butterand 
a slice of bacon, cut in dice; add the 
livers, and those of a couple of fowls. 
When half-done, put by to get cold. 
Make a fumet of the remnants, and add 
it to the livers; pound well, and put in 
a few truffle trimmings, cut up small. 
Slice half a dozen truffles, and heat 
them in Madeira; stir in a morsel of 
glaze and a spoonful of the fumet, just 
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to coat the truffles. Finish off the 
birds in good brown sauce, to which 
add some wine, truffle essence, and 
fumet; dish in a pile, and put the 
sliced truffles round the joints and some 
on the top. Make some tiny rings by 
cutting the centres from small round 
croitons; put in cach a bit of the 
liver purée, and shake fried crumbs 
over, so as to coat the interior. In 
the middle of cach, lay a bit of truffle, 
and arrange them about the dish in 
any dcsired form. 

Many other birds are equally deli- 
cious thus prepared. If more conve- 
nient, semi-roast them. In finishing 
off the birds, they may be cut into 
five parts: the backs being used for 
stock. For other larger birds the 
division must be regulated by their size. 
The skin is to be taken off as usual. 


Peacock. — This beautiful bird 
makes a showy and ornamental dish ; 
but, in spite of its lovely plumage, the 
flesh is rather poor. The tail-feathers 
are generally stuck in when roasted. 
The hen is, however, more frequently 
served than the cock. Cost, very 
uncertain. 


Peafowl, Trussing. —Tvafowls 
should be trussed in the same way as 
pheasants, excepting that the head 
should be left attached to the skin of 
the breast unplucked. It should he 
carefully covered with butterel paper, 
and fastened under the wing. 

If larding be omitted, the legs of the 
birds, as well as the bodics, should be 
bound with slices of bacon. 


Peafowl, Larded and 
Roasted. — Chovuse a young bird, 
and lard it closely over the breast and 
legs, Fill it with a good forcemeat, 
or it can be omitted; it is a matter of 
taste; trussit firmly, and roast before a 
clear fire for an hour or an hour and 
a half, according to the size of the 
bird. When done enough, take off 
the buttered paper which was round 
the head (sce Pearowt,, Trusstnxo), trim 
the feathers, glaze the larding, and 
serve the bird on a hot dish, with a 


little clear brown gravy under it. 
Garnish the dish with watorcress, and 
send bread sauce to table in a tureen. 


Penguin.—The common penguin 
is the size of a duck; the great pen- 
guin is as large as a goose. It is only 
used as food in rare circumstances. 
Pennant describes the Patagonian pen- 
guin as follows :—“ They are very 
fat, but taste fishy, not unlike our 
puffins. As they are very full of 
blood their heads must be cut off as 
soon as killed, that it may run out. 
They must also be flayed, or the flesh 
is scarcely eatable. When salted, it is 
good food, and takes the place of salt 
beef or pork for long voyages and in 
times of scarcity. 


Pheasant.—The pheasant, almost 
more than any other bird, requires to be 
hung as long as it possibly can be with 
safety. When this is done, the flesh 
acquires a delicious flavour, peculiar to 
itself; when it is not done, the flesh is 
tough and flavourless. The length of 
time that the bird should be kept de- 
pends, of course, upon the state of the 
weather. In cold, frosty weather 
three weeks may be safely permitted ; 
in warm, damp weather four or five 
days will probably be found sufficient. 
As a general rule, the bird is ready for 
the spit when it begins to smell 
slightly, and to change colour; cer- 
tainly it should never be cooked until 
the blood begins to drop from the bill, 
The hen pheasant is more delicate in 
flavour than the cock. The old birds 
may be known by the length and 
sharpness of the spurs, which in the 
young ones are short and round. 
Young pheasants are, of course, to be 
preferred. 

Some writers of note declare that an 
English dish of pheasant is never so 
perfect as it ought to be, the damp of 
the climate preventing the birds 
hanging long cnough to attain the 
flavour which they otherwise would, 

Cost, about 68, per brace, but are 
often higher. 

Pheasant, to Truss.—Vheas- 
ants may be trussed either with or 
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without tho head ; modern fashion is 
in favour of the latter plan. The 
thighs of the bird are brought close 
under the wings, a skewer is then 
passed through the pinion, body, and 
leg; the other side being fastened in 
the same way. The legs are then tied 
firmly down. If it is preferred to 
retain the head (though there is 
nothing to recommend the custom), 
it must be brought round under the 
wing, and fixed on the point of a 
skewer, with the Jill laid across the 
breast. A slit must be made in the 
back of the neck for the removal of 
the crop. When the head is taken 
oft leave plenty of skin on the neck to 
skewer back, 


Pheasant a la Bonne 
Femme.—Vick, draw, and singe a 
well-hung pheasant, and put it into a 
buttered stewpan with three ounces of 
good beef dripping and six ounces of 
ham, fat and lean together, cut into 
inch squares. I'ry over a gentle fire 
until the pheasant is equally and lightly 
browned all over, then add a table- 
spoonful of chutney and three or four 
large Spanish onions cut into thin 
slices. Cover the saucepan closely, and 
simmer gently until the pheasant is 
done enough, and the onions are quite 
soft. Put the birdona hot dish, Beat 
the onions over the fire for eight or 
ten minutes, scason with pepper and 
salt, and put them round the bird. 
Serve immediately. Time, about an 
hour to stew the pheasant, longer for 
an old bird, for the cooking of which 
this homely dish is to be recommended. 
Cost, about 3s. Gd. to 4s. 


Pheasant a la Sainte Alli- 
ance.—Required : a pheasant, and a 
stufling as below, gravy, sauce, &e. 
Cost, very variable. This dish has 
been declared by its originator to 
be fit for beings better than men. 
Take a well-hung pheasant (cock), 
draw and truss it for roasting. Mince 
the flesh and intestines of two wood- 
cocks or snipes; add two ounces of 
fresh butter, a teaspoonful cach of 
salt and pepper, a good pinch of 
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cayenne, a small bunch of savoury 
herbs, finely powdered, and as many 
chopped truffles as will be required. 
Stuff the bird with this, and truss it 
firmly; roast before a clear fire, 
basting liberally with fresh butter. 
Lay .under it in the pan a round of 
toasted bread, upon which spread a 
little of the stufing. Serve the bird 
on this, and send brown gravy and 
bread sauce to table separately. Time, 
from three-quarters of an hour to an 
hour and a quarter, according to size. 

Many variations of this recipe are 
in existence ; in some a little anchovy 
pasge with the other ingredients for 
the stuffing is given. In_ others, 
anchovy on the toast only is said to be 
good; and by a few writers, shalots or 
onions are favoured. 


Pheasant a la Steinway.— 
Required: a pheasant, larding bacon, 
trufiles and seasoning, stock, glaze 
gravy, sherry, and a crotton. Cost 
of bird, about 3s, 

Truss a nice bird, lard the breast, 
and put it in a stewpan with an 
ounce of butter, a small bunch of 
herbs, a few peppercorns, and some 
slices of truffle, carrot, and celery, 
with a morsel of onion. Cover with 
a sheet of buttered paper, and in 
ten minutes, when the pheasant has 
browned a little, put in a gill and a 
half of stock, No. 17; cover, and cook 
for half an hour or so, basting a time 
or two, and adding a little more stock 
if needed. When done, dish the bird 
and crisp the breast ; glaze it a little and 
add more gravy to that in the pan, 
Boi] it up, and put in a tablespoonful 
of truffles in fine shreds. Put a fow 
whole truffles on the dish ; they should 
be equal in size, and braised tirst in a 
little sherry. Stick some of the tail 
feathers in, and place the pheasant on 
an oval crouton, cut with a crimped 
cutter, and glazed after frying. Time 
to cook the pheasant, nearly an hour, 
In dishes of this description a few 
minutes more than the necessary time 
is of less importance than in the case 
of a roasted bird, the gravy preventing 
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‘dryness, Still it is not desirable to 
actually overcook it. 


Pheasant, Boiled.—Sometimes 
invalids find a boiled pheasant an 
agreeable dish ; it can hardly be called 
an epicure's relish. ‘The bird should 
be nicely prepared, trussed for boiling, 
and wrapped in a sheet of buttered paper, 
then a cloth, and put in hot or nearly 
boiling water, with a few game bones, 
and slices of fresh vegetables; the 
boiling must be gentle; an hour will 
be wanted for an old bird; half an 
hour to forty minutes will cook a 
young one. Cclery sauce, oyster, sou- 
bise, and white sauces of various kinds 
may be served with it. 


Pheasant, Braised, and 
Rump Steak.—Kequired: a phea- 
sant, bacon, forcemeat as under, seasun- 
ing and vegetables, stock and becf 
steak. Cost, from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
on an average. 

Pick, draw, and singe a pheas- 
ant, and truss it as for boiling. Put 
into it a little forcemeat made with 
three ounces of fincly-grated bread- 
crumbs, two ounces of fresh butter, 
the eighth part of a nutmeg grated, 
a few drops of anchovy essence, and 
a little salt, pepper, and cayenne. 
Cover the breast with slices of fat 
bacon, and fasten them on securely 
with twine. Take two pounds of 
good rump-steak, three-quarters of 
an inch thick. Lay two or three 
slices of fat bacon on this. Rub the 
inside of a good-sized saucepan with 
a clove of garlic. Dissolve two ounces 
of fresh butter in it, put in the beef, 
and round it a dozen chestnuts which 
have been skinned and scalded, Lay 
the pheasant upon it, breast upper- 
most, add a scraped carrot, three or 
four of the outer sticks of a head of 
celery cut into small pieces, four 
shalots, a good-sized lump of sugar, 
a small teaspoonful of pepper, half a 
teaspoonful of mustard, a teaspoonful 
of anchovy sauce, a teaspoonful of soy, 
and a dessertspoonful of mushroom 
ketchup. Pour over these rather less 
than a pint of hot stock, good; No. 5 


is suitable. Cover closely, bring the 
contents to a boil, then draw the pan 
to the side, and Ict them simmer as 
gently as possible for quite threo 
hours. Serve the beef and tho phea- 
sunt on separate dishes, and as hot as 
possible, with a little of the gravy 
strained over the phcasant, and the 
rest inatureen. The nuts should be 
used to garnish the beef. If an acid 
flavour is hiked, the juice of half a 
lemon may be added to the gravy, 
and a little salt put in if necessary, but 
this will depend upon the quality of 
the bacon. Glaze the breast of the 
pheasant before serving, remove tho 
bacon, and take care to skim the gravy 
well. If the breast be larded, the 
sliced bacon can be dispensed with. 


Pheasant, Cold, with Fruit 
Salad.—Cut a cold bird into joints, 
and trim them nicely. Make a fumet 
of any remnants, and put in a little 
strong aspic, just to set it; it should 
be poured over the pieces when on the 
point of setting, just to give them a 
bright appearance. Put some sprigs 
of watercress about the dish, and send 
cherry salad to table separately. Any 
other fruit salad may be substituted 
as preferred. Cost, from 4s. to ds. 


Pheasant, Cold, with French 
Plams. — Required: «a pheasant, 
French plums, and salad, &c., as 
below. Cost, from 48. 6d. upwards. 

Prepare the meat as above direeted, 
but put the joints in the centre of a 
dish, and place stewed French plums 
round the base (see Frit). On the 
top of the meat, which should be 
dished in a pile, put a few more plume, 
with any green salad round ; tarragon 
and chervil look nice, and if nothing 
else 1s handy, use fresh parsley. A 
few fancy slices of beetroot look 
bright amongst it; they should be 
seasoncd with vil and a few drops of 
vinegar or lemon juice. For other 
dishes sce SALADS. 

A pheasant, plainly roasted, nicely 
glazed und dished, accompanied by 
watercress, or some equally simple 
garnish, is declared by some authorities 
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to be one of the nicest breakfast 
dishes evcr sent to table, 


Pheasant, Cream of (se Pan- 
TRIDGE, CREAM OF). 


Pheasant, Curried.—Required: 
a fins pheasant, a quart of good stock, 
as No. 5, a heaping teaspoonful of 
good curry paste, an ounce of fine rice 
flour, a large onion, a bay Icaf, some 
thyme, and a sprig of marjoram and 
basil, a teaspoonful of raw, grated 
carrot, the same measure of preserved 
tamarinds, the juice of half a lemon, 
and some butter, or curry fat. By the 
latter is meant the fat which rises to 
the top of curry sauce; it should be 
taken off, and left to get cold; it then 
comes in for the next curry, and is better 
than plain butter. Cost, 4s, to 4s. 6d. 
Joint the pheasant, trim the 
pieces, and put the odds and ends 
on to boil with the stock. Fry the 
joints with the onion and herbs ; when 
rown, put them with the rest, except 
the rice flour. When done, pass all 
through a hair sieve, after piling the 
meat on a dish; return to the pan, and 
skim well; add the thickening and 
boil up; put in salt to taste, and pour 
over the pheasant. Put a border of 
rice on the dish. For a better curry, 
use stock No. 16. Curried pheasant 
is excellent when cold. <A large 
tomato may be added to the above 
with advantage, and if the curry paste 
is not fresh, a good pinch of coriander 
seed will improve it. A little sherry 
is somctimes put in game currics, 


Pheasant with Macaroni.—- 
Required: the meat from a cooked 
bird, or the remains of one; about 
half a pound, after freeing it from 
skin and sinews. Put it aside after 
cutting if small, and boil down the 
bones with a pint of water, and some 
vegetables and herbs, until only a 
gill is left; rub any meat through a 
strainer with the gravy to thicken it. 
Then mix in the pheasant, re-heat it, 
and add a gill or less of boiling cream. 
Serve with a border of good macaroni, 
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cooked in either of the ways given in 
a later chapter. Sprinkle with coralline 
pepper just before serving. Cost, from 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 


Pheasant, Roasted. — Pluck, 
draw, and singe a brace of pheasants. 
Wipe them with a dry cloth, truss 
them firmly, and cither lard them or 
tie round the breasts a slice of fat 
bacon. Flour them well, put them 
before a clear fire, and baste liberally 
the whole time. Serve the birds on 
a hot dish, and garnish with water- 
cress. Send good brown gravy and 
bread sauce to table with them. If 
the fashion is liked, half a dozen of 
the best of the tail feathers may be 
stuck into the bird when it is dished. 
Time, three quarters of an hour to 
roast a good-sized pheasant; half an 
hour for a small bird. Cost, from 6s. 
per brace on an average. 

To carve the bird, stick the fork in 
the centre of the breast, and take slices 
from both sides. Should there be more 
guests than can be thus served, take 
off legs and wings as from a fowl. 
Cut off the merry-thought by passing 
the knife under it; this, and the 
wings and breast are most highly 
prized, but the legs have a superior 
flavour. Some portions of the back 
should be served with the breust, 
wings, and merry-thought ; the white 
meat alone, without this, is rather 
tasteless, comparatively speaking. The 
bacon may be removed or not (when 
larded) just as preferred. 


Pheasant, Stuffed and 
Roasted.—-Vick, draw, and singe the 
pheasant, truss it as for roasting, and 
fill it with a forcemeat (see Forcr- 
MEATS). Cover the breast of the bird 
with thin slices of fat bacon tied on 
securely with twine, and roast before a 
clear fire. When it is done enough, 
serve the pheasant on a hot dish, with 
brown sauce, or with brown mushroom 
or Italian sauce. Or a nice purée of 
tomatoes, mixed with good gravy and 
sherry, equal parts of each, is excellent 
with it, Cost, from 4s, 6d, upwards, 
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Pigeons.— Tame pigeons should 
be cooked in a fresh condition; they 
quickly lose flavour. Wood pigeons 
are larger; these may hang a day or 
two. Rock pigeons are inferior to both 
these. Young birds are the best. They 
may be tested by the wings, which will 
not be fully fledged inside; the feet 
will be smooth, and the beak soft. 
Rough fect preve age. Dark-coloured 
birds are the fullest in flavour ; light 
ones are the most delicate. 

Cost, from 9d. to 1s. on an average: 
may sometimes be bought for 6d. cach. 

Pigeons, Trussing. — Pigcons 
need to be very carefully plucked and 
cleaned, and they should, if possible, be 





Fic. 101.—PicEons, TRUSSED. 


drawn as soon as they are killed. 
truss for roasting :—Cut off the head 
and neck, cut off the toes at the first 
joint, and wash the birds well. Dry 
them carefully, truss the wings over 
the back, and pass a skewer through 
the wings and body. The gizzard may 
be cleaned, and put under one of the 
wings. Totruss for boiling :—Cut off 
the legs at the first joint, put the lees 
into the body, and skewer the pinions 
back. 

_ To carve a pigeon, cut through the 
breast and back-bone; or make three 
portions of one hird, by taking the leg 
und wing from each side, the breast 
making a third serving, by no mcans 
to be despised if plump. 


Pigeons, Boiled.—Truss like a 
fow], and boil in the same way. Serve 
a@ nice sauce with them, and some 
vegetables, or macaroni, or any other 
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Itahan paste. Time, from fifteen to 
twenty-five minutes, according to size. 
The cooking must be slow; and, if 
possible, veal stock, or the liquor from 
boiled veal, should be used for the 
boiling. 
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Pigeons, Broiled. — Pigeons 
may be broiled whole, or split open 
and flattened. They ure more easily 
cooked when flattened, but retain their 
juice better if left whole. Vluck, 
draw, singe, and wash the birds. Dip 
in some oil or claritied butter, season 
with pepper and salt, and broil over a 
Clear fire until nicely browned. Baste 
once or twice; and, in order to do this, 
put the pigeons on a plate, and brush 
them over rather liberally with oil or 
butter; and when done serve as hot as 
possible. Mushroom sauce or purée, 
piquant sauce, and many others, may 
be served. If cold sauce is liked, 
maitre d"hotel, tartare, and others, 
“ may be served; tomato butter is ex- 
cellent with broiled birds generally. 

Lo be worth the trouble of broiling, 
pigcons must be well grown and well 
fed. Fried bread-crumbs or croaitons 
may be used for garnish. 

Another way.—Truss the birds for 
| boiling, and put in euch a bit of butter, 
seasoning, and a teaspoonful of gravy 
; and tomatu pulp mixed. Secure both 
| ends, and broil or grill carefully ; when 
| half done dip in butter, and coat with 
crumbs. ‘Thus prepared they bring 
their sauce to table; but if liked, a 
little gravy and tomato pulp may bo 
heated together, and poured on a hot 
dish before the birds are put on. Ora 
crofton may be spread with the pulp 
only. Put sprigs of cress about the 
dish. 
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Pigeons with Chestnuts.— 
The birds should be filled with chest- 
nut forcemeat, and sent to table with 
brown gravy. Or the usual way of 
roasting without stuffing may be 
adopted ; then they should bo dished 
on a chestnut purée, or served with 
sauce. Cost, about Js. 3d. each, 
inclusive. 
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Pigeons, Curried.—Follow the 
directions given for rabbit, fowl, &c., 
either for raw or cooked pigeons. 


Pigeons, Fricasseed, Brown. 
—Required: pigeons, seasoning, butter, 
stock, clarct,and garnish asbclow. Cost, 
about 3s. 9d., exclusive of the garnish. 

Take three plump young pigeons ; 
make them ready for boiling, and 
season with a little pepper, salt, and 
powdered mace. Put them into a 
stewpan with three ounces of clari- 
tied butter, and turn them abont until 
they are brightly browned all over. 
Take them up, drain them well, and put 
them into aclean saucepan with half 
a pint of nicely-scasoned stock, No. 
6, 7, or 8, and a glass of claret. 
Add a bunch of parsley, a small sprig 
of thyme, three inches of thin lemon 
rind, tive or six small onions, a little 
pepper and salt, and a few grains of 
cayenne, Cover the saucepan closely, 
and let the pigeons stew gently for 
half an hour; take them up, thicken 
the liquor with brown thickening, and 
add a few small mushrooms and a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. When 
the sauce is smooth, heat the birds in 
it again, dish them, and pour the gravy 
over them, This dish may be varied in 
sevcral ways. A few veal forcemeat 
balls may be boiled in the gravy, or a 
dozen oysters may be fried and laid over 
the birds, and the dish may be gar- 
nished with sliced lemon croutons, or 
curled bacon. Cost, about 3s. 9d. 

For a white fricassee, proceed as for 
fowl or veal. 


Pigeons, Fried in Batter.— 
If to be served whole, truss for boiling ; 
if not, split them through, and turn 
them about in a little hot fat for ten or 
fifteen minutes, first seasoning them ; 
or they may bo stewed for a short time 
in a little stock. Then drain them, 
and dredgo with flour; dip them into 
frying batter (see recipes), and plunge 
them into hot fat to cover them. The 
moment they are brown and crisp, 
serve, and garnish with fricd parsley, 
or crisped bacon and lemons. 

Pigcons are very good fried plainly. 


They should be tossed in hot fat as 
above described, until done; or they 
may be partly cooked by stewing, then 
left to cool, and finally egged and 
crumbed, and finished off as above. 
Tartare sauce is very good with them. 
rust, 9d. to 1s. each. 


Pigeons, Grilled, a la Cre- 
paudine.—Required: two pigeons, 
an ounce of butter, a saltspoonful 
of pepper, a pinch of nutmeg or 
cayenne, a teaspoonful of chopped 
bay leaf, the same of parsley, a 
fuw drops of lemon juice, bread- 
crumbs, and adjuncts as below. Cost, 
about Ys. bd. to 2s, 9d. without sauce. 

Spht down the back but do not divide 
the birds. Wash and dry them well, 
then flatten them. Heat the butter 
und the above scasonings together, and 
brush over, then dredge with fine 
crumbs. Grill over a very clear fire, 
then dish ona hot dish witha pat of 
maitre Chétel butter on each. The gar- 
nish may be fried or grilled button 
mushrooms, or tomatoes, or potato 
ribbons or chips. If for a breakfast 
dish, no sauce or gravy is required, 
but for other meals should be served. 
This is a good emergency dish, as the 
time required is only about twenty 
minutes. If care be taken to baste 
well, the birds may be cooked in a 
good oven, or they are very nice 
broiled. When cold, they are excellent 
with tartare or other sharp sauce, or 
with tomato butter and any nice salad, 


Pigeons en Macédoines.— 
Required : three pigeons, a tin of macé- 
doines, or, what is still nicer, the same 
amount of mixed fresh vegetables, a 
tublespoonful of cooked button mush- 
rooms, cut in dice shapes, two or three 
tablespoonfuls of cooked macaroni in 
half-inch lengths, a little good brown 
sauce or gravy, and some dice-shaped 
croitons. Cost, about 4s. 9. to 5s, 

The birds are to be roastcd and 
glazed, then jointed nicely. There 
should be a ring of fried or toasted 
bread on the dish. The joints should 
be neatly piled in this, The other 
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materials are to be mixed, and put as 
an outer border, and tho croiitons in 
little heaps about the dish. Thegravy 
is served separately. A potato border 
can be used if preferred ; and, to vary 
the mode of serving, some of the 
macédoines can be put in the centre, 
with joints of pigeon round; the mac- 
aroni, with a sprinkling of parsley, 
should come next, the rest of the 
pigeons and macédoines forming the 
outer border. 


Pigeons en Papillotes.-— Re- 
quired : pigeons, seasoning, and hacon 
us below. Cost, from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

Prepare in the usual way two young, 
freshly-killed pigeons, and split thein 
in two down the back. Season rather 
highly with pepper, and cover them 
with a mixture made of the liver finely 
minced, two shalots, chopped small, 
half a dozen sliced button mushrooms, 
a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, and 
a pinch of powdered thyme. Lay thin 
slices of fat bacon over the mixture, 
and wrap each half in a sheet of thick 
paper, oiled on both sides; twist the 
ends as shown in the’ engraving. 


Broil or grill for about twenty minutes, 
They will 


and serve in the papers, 
require no sance. 
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Fic. 102.—PIGEONS EN PAPILLOTES. 


If preferred the bacon may be in 
dice, and mixed with the liver, &ce. 


Pigeons, Piquant.—Required : 
two pigcons, vinegar, seasoning, bacon, 
wine, an onion, thickening, stock, &e., 
asbelow. Cost, about 28. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 

Slice a large onion, and put it intu a 
Shallow dish with two bay  lcaves, 
twenty juniper berries, half a tea- 


| 
| 
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spoonful of peppercorns, and a quarter 
of a pint of vinegar. Lay two pigeons 
in this marinade, and turn and baste 
them twice a day for two days. If the 
birds are old, they will nced to remain 
in the marinade a day or two longer. 
Take them up, wipe them dry, and 
lard the breasts evenly, then put them 
into a saucepan with an ounce of 
butter, and turn them about over a 
moderate fire until they are brightly 
und equally browned. Lift them out, 
stir a spoonful of flour in with the 
butter, and mix it briskly with a 
wooden spoon until it begins to colour, 
then add four ounces of fat bacon cut 
into small pieces, the liver of the birds, 
a cupful of stock or water, the strained 
juice of half a lemon with an inch or 
two of the rind, and a little pepper, 
sult, and grated nutmeg. Let this 
sauce boil, then put in the pigeons, 
cover them closely, and Ict them stew 
for halfan hour. Serve the birds on 
a hot dish with the sance poured round 
them. Time to stew, about an hour. 
This is a German dish. 


Pigeons, Piquant, with 
Salad. — Required: a couple of 
pigeons, some piquant sauce, salad, and 
garnish, scasoning xs under. Cost, 
from 2s, 6d.to Js. Divide each 
bird into three by removing the 
leg and wing of cach side, then 
the breast. Put the backbones 
on with water, &e., to boil for 
stock, with which make a pint 
or 80 Of piquant sauce, selecting 
the recipe which best snits the 
palate. (See Savces.) Sprinkle 
the birds with pepper, herbs, a 
grate of Jemon peel and some 
lemon juice; leave them for 
half an hour, then grill or broil, 


and put them in the sauce for ten 


minutes to heat. Just before serving, 


colour the sauce with a few drops of 


carmine, and dish neatly. Put little 
tomators round ‘cooked in any piquant 
way), and sen] plain salad to table 


Pigeons with Rice and Par- 
mesan.-- lor this the birds may be 
stewed until done, then dished on rice, 
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boiled and flavoured with grated Par- 
mesan; recipes will be found in a 
later chapter. More rice is to be put 
over, and brushed with raw egg, thon 
.dredged with crumbs and cheese, and 
browned in a good oven. Macaroni, 
sparghetti, &c., are also used in this 
way. Cost, about 1s. 3d. cach, inclusive. 


Pigeons, Roasted. -— Pluck, 
singe, and draw the birds, as many as 
are required ; wash them well, or they 
are very objectionable, and dry them 
thoroughly. They may be stuffed, or 
not (see recipes for Forcemeat); if 
they are, extra time must be given. 
They may be larded, or a slico of fat 
bacon can be tied over the breasts. 
They want a clear sharp fire; from 
twenty to thirty minutes must be al- 
lowed. Fora small unstuffed pigeon 
fifteen minutes will be enough. Unless 
briskly roasted they will eat very 
differently ; for, although they should 
be well cooked, they should yield 
gravy when cut. Dish on a toast or 
crotiton, and if the pigeons are not 
brown enough, brush them with glaze. 
Brown gravy is generally served, and 
bread suuce is still liked by many. 
Brown sauce, or any other that would 
go to table with fowls, will go equally 
well with pigeons. Gravy can be 
miude as for fowl, using the gizzard, 
&c., if not required for any other dish. 
(See also recipes under Rasyit.) Fora 
very superior dish, use any good brown 
stock fur the gravy, as No. 16 or 17, 
seasoning and thickening to the de- 
sired consistency, and flavouring with 
a little wine, sherry, or Madcira. Cost, 
9d. to 1s. each for the birds. A vine 
leaf is sometimes put under the bacon 
previous to roasting. 


Pigeons, Stewed.— Required : 
two pigeons, stock, butter, thickening, 
&c., as below. Cost, from 2s. 6d. up- 
wards. 

Pluck and prepare the birds, and 
divide into quarters. Put them in 
a saucepan with plain brown stock to 
nearly cover them; add a sprig of 
parsley and thyme, and a morsel of 
onion, if liked, und stew gently. When 
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nearly done, add brown roux to make 
the gravy as thick as cream. Serve 
with the gravy strained round them. 
Potato chips are a good addition. 

Another way.—Add a little cheese to 
the gravy, and serve with a border of 
rice cooked in stock. (See recipes 
under Rice, ) 

For a white stew, use white stock, 
and thicken with white roux, or 4 
little cream or the yolk of an egg. 


Pigeons Stewed with Vege- 
tables.— Required: four plump young 
pigeons, white stock, bacon, vegetables, 
and acroustade as below. Cost,about 5s. 

Truss for boiling, and tie a slice 
of bacon over the breasts. Cook in 
white stock according to the directions 
given above, and while the birds are 
stewing prepare a mixture of vege- 
tables, such as carrots, turnips, beans, 
and cauliflower, and so arrange that 
they shall be done by the time the 
pigeons are. Take a square piece of 
bread, and cut it in a slanting di- 
rection, so that the top is two and a 
half and the bottom four inches square. 
It should be about three inches high. 
Then fry it and set it in the middle of 
the dish. Place one of the birds 
against each of the four sides of the 
bread. Arrange the vegetables so as 
to hide the bread entirely. The top 
should be ornamented with the best 
sprigs of the cauliflower, or a few 
sprouts. Any good white sauce may 
be poured over the birds, and more 
served ina tureen. This is a very nice 
dish, and for achange the same recipe 
may be carried out with brown stock, 
and brown sauce of any kind suitable 
for serving with game or poultry. 
Many variations can be made in the 
matter of the vegetables—artichokes, 
celery, and others can be added. 


Pigeons, Stewed, a la Beale. 
—RKequired: three pigeons, — butter, 
roux, wine, stock, vegetables and bacon, 
herbs, &c. Cost, about 4s. to 4s. 6d. 

For each pigeon allow half an ounce of 
butter, mixed with a little salt, pepper, 
ground cloves, end nutmeg, a pinch of 
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thyme and bay leaf in the finest pow- 
der, and a morsel of freshly-chopped 
parsley. Put this inside the birds, 
then truss and brown them in a stew- 
pan with a slice of minced bacon. 
Drain off the fat, cover the birds with 
light wine and stock, No. 6 or 7, stew 
for a few minutes, then thicken to the 
consistency of good cream. Put ina 
dozen button mushrooms (if tinned, 
add some of the liquor), and continue 
the cooking. Have ready some button 
onions, braised. (See Dressep VEGE- 
TABLES.) Have also in readiness a 
large oval crofton, cut with a crimped 
cutter, such as is used for vol-au- 
vents. Put it on a dish, put two 
pigeons on, and the other on the top, 
with the vegetables piled up round 
it. Reduce the gravy, season, and 
pour it over the birds. Round the dish 
put some more of the same vegetables 
used at the top, together with little 
heaps of fried potatoes—chips or rib- 
bons. Timetostew, about forty minutes. 

The livers of the birds may be couked 
in the gravy, and sieved or minced, and 
added with the butter. The latter will 
be more gencrally liked. 


Pigeons, Stuffed and Stewed. 
—Required: pigeons, stuffing, stock, 
seasoning, &c., as below. Cust, about 
2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 

Pluck and draw two plump, freshly- 
killed young pigeons, and bone the 
bodies and thighs; leave the legs. 
Fill them with a liver, or other 
good stufing. Lay them breast down- 
wards In a small stewpan, and barcly 
cover them with veal stock. Let them 
stew gently until they are done enough, 
then take them up, strain thu gravy, 
thicken with two tablespoonfuls of 
flour mixed smoothly with two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, and season with 
a little pepper, salt, and powdered 
mace. Stir the sauce over the fire 
until it boils, then thicken with two 
raw eggs, yolks only. Put the birds 
In to heat again. Time, nearly 
fifty minutes. Serve with the sauce 
over them. In order that the birds 
may look nice, they must be firmly 


| stuffed birds. 
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trussed. If more convenient, the 
thighs can be left, and only the bodies 
boned. 


igeons en Surprise. — Re- 
quired: a couple of pigeons, two fine 
large lettuces, a forcement as under, 
stock, seasoning, and thickening. Cost, 
about 2s. 6d. 

Pick, draw, and truss the birds 
as for boiling. Put them in boiling 
water for five minutes, then take 
them out, and put in their placo 
the lettuces; let them boil for five to 
eight minutes. While they are cooking 
make a forcemeat with the livers of 
the birds, a slice of bacon, two or three 
leaves of tarragon, two shalots, a tea- 
spoonful of parsley, salt and pepper, 
and the yolk of an egg. Take up the 


' Jettuces, drain, and press them, open 


them without taking off the leaves, 
and line them with the forcemeat, then 
put a pigeon in each so as to be hidden. 
Tie with thread, and stew in cnough 
stock to cover. Herbs, a little carrot 
and onion, and a morsel of mace, as 
well as salt and peppercorns, should 
be used to flavour the gravy. When 
done, drain, and remove the thread. 
Keep hot, while the sauce is strained 
and thickened with brown roux, then 
serve with the sauce round. Time, 
about three-quarters of an hour, 

A mushroom forcemeat may be used, 
and the gravy flavoured with mush- 
rooms. 


Pigeons with Watercress. 
—Tard the breasts, and roast the 
birds. Make a little good brown 
gravy. Put some watercress on a 
dish, and lay the pigeons on it, then 
pour a little of the gravy over. Or 
put the eress round, after dishing tho 
pigcons on separate crodtons. 
Whenever the breasts of pigeons 
are neither larded nor bound with 
bacon, the insides should be moistened 
with a lump of butter, or they will 
cat dry; this ix applicable to un. 
When furcemeat is 
used into which ham and bacon enters, 
the fat tukes the place of the butter. 
Cost, about 1s. 3d. cach, inclusive, 
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Pintail, or Sea Pheasant.— 
This bird, though highly esteemed 
where it is known, is not common. 
It is considered best when roasted, 
and is cooked like an ordinary pheasant, 
great care being taken to baste it 
constantly, It should be sent to table 
with good brown gravy and a piquant 
sauce. It will of itself yield a good 
gravy if it is taken down when it has 
been rousted for about twenty-five 
minutes, dished, laid in front of the 
fire for a few minutes, and then 
served immediately. Cost, uncertain, 
sea-phcasants being seldom offered for 
sale. Avery good salmi may be made 
from this bird. 


 Plover.—This bird is somewhat 
smaller than the woodcock ; the golden 
plover is the commoner, and the grey 
the larger of the two. Birds that are 
hard at the vent will be fat and 
good. The fect are dry when stale. 
Plovers have a peculiar flavour, much 
liked by some ; others find them very 
distasteful. They are best treated 
like woodcocks for roasting, and will 
take about fifteen minutes only at a 
brisk firo. They want constant bast- 
ing. The toast on which they are 
served should be saturated with the 
bastings and trail. Instead of brown 
gravy, some prefer an accompaniment 
of lemon juice mixed with a little 
good melted butter ; or melted butter, 
sherry, and lemon juice, about a gill 
of the first to half a gill of the 
latter, mixed, is often liked. 

The eggs of the plover are very 
much esteemed, and are considered a 
luxury; see a later chapter for their 
treatment. 

Cost, about 1s. to Is. Gd. cach, but 
variable. 


Plovers with Truffles.—Re- 
quired: a brace of plovers, two ounces 
of butter, stock and scasoning as 
below, and three or four trufiles. 
Cost, about 3s, 6d. or 3s, 9d. 

Truss the birds, and put them breast 
down in a stowpan, with the truffles cut 
into thin alices; add the butter, a clove, 
a bay leaf, anda dust of cayenne ; stir 
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and fry for ten minutes, then pour in 
some stock from poultry bones or 
from poultry and meat mixcd, with 
a glass of sherry. Cook slowly, and 
when done add brown roux to thicken, 
with a little seasoning, and a squeeze 
of orange or lemon juice. ‘Time, 
about half an hour. Dish with a gar- 
nish of croiitons and watercress, and 
serve with lemons. If liked, stuff the 
birds and mince the trails with the 
stuffing (see recipes for FokCEMEAT For 
Game, &c.). For other dishcs from 
plovers, sce recipes under Woopcock 
and Sxrpr. 

Plovers with truffles, as in the abovo 
recipe, are liked very much, generally 
speaking, though others think that a 
roasted plover is perfection. ‘‘ Assum- 
ing,” says one writer, “ that redness, 
not bluencss, is visible when cut, and 
that plenty of lemon juice be served, 


_ then no gravy is wanted ; the drippings 


from the bird are cnough in this direc- 
tion.”” But on this point much differ- 
ence of opinion exists. 

Poultry, Basting of.—We have 
culled attention to the necessity of 
pure, sweet dripping for basting 
purposes generally, in an early part 
of this work; but we would again 
impress upon the inexperienced cook 
the fact that if it be burnt, or of 
bad flavour, it will completely spoil 
poultry. In some works lard is 
recommended for basting; we would 
strongly urge, dunt use it so long 
as you can get anything clse. Good 
clarified fat is far preferable, and 
when butter is used for the frothing 
at the end, Iet that be sweet, or it is 
better dispensed with. If rancid, and 
only half an ounce be used, by coming 
in contact with the heated surface, a 
most disagreeable taste will be im- 
parted; such tastes “repeat” all 
through a meal. Margarine is better 
than inferior butter. 


Poultry, to Bone.— This opcr- 
ation ig more difficult than boning a 
joint. The first. requirement is a 
strong knife, broad and_ thick, with 
a sharp point, and by no means flexible. 
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A knife which can be readily bent is 
apt to slip; indeed, such a knifo would 
be useless, even to just split a fowl 
down the back for grilling. ‘The next 
thing isa steady hand. Boning is an 
art that cannot be acquired in any 
other way than by repeated trials; it 
is seldom that success crowns one’s 
first cffort; but even if the bird be 
spoiled, i.e. supposing the fiesh gets 
cut, no great harm is done, as it will 
make an excellent stew for a home 
dinner, and the bones will yield nutri- 
ment, both in the form of gravy and 
soup. Indeed, if any sceptical person 
wishes to prove the truth of the oft- 
repeated assertion that there is a great 
deal of goodness in bones, a few ecx- 
periments with those of a fowl will re- 
sult in conviction, Again, after a first 
or second attempt at boning a fowl, 
however hacked may be the flesh, it 
will make an excellent pie. For de- 
tails we refcr the reader to page 400. 
Some writers say that written details 
for boning are useless. We agree that 
one practical lesson is of greater value 
than pages of written description ; but 
as it is not in everyone's power to 
obtain this, we have made our di- 
rections as explicit as possible, in the 
hope that they will be found prac- 
ticable. 


Poultry, to Joint and Bone. 
—It often happens that a fowl or 
turkey is required boned for a rich 
dish, a8 a curry, fricassee, or pie; it 
must then be very nicely jointed, as de- 
scribed on page 403, then boned care- 
fully. The main thing is to begin at 
the head of the large bones. Take the 
legs, cut the skin round the first joints, 
and pull them out; then work the 
point of the knife round the thigh 
bones; loosen the flesh, and go on 
until the bone comes out. Cut the 
pinions off the wings, bone the upper 
joints, and then take off the breast 
meat, either in fillets, or cut the bone 
through, and remove the flesh in larger 
pieces. Keep the back for gravy or 
stock ; also the giblets. In boning a 
rabbit, the neck should be stewed for 
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use in the same way. The legs, 
shoulders, and back may be boned with 
ease in the case of a young, fleshy 
animal ; if old and tough the process 
is difficult. 


Poultry, to Sweeten.—A 
popular method across the “ herring 
pond” is to add to the last water in 
which a fowl, turkey, or goose is 
washed, a teaspoonful of carbonato of 
soda. It is particularly recommended 
for birds which may have been kept 
full long before drawing, and for re- 
moving any unpleasant odour which 
may “ hang around the hind-quarters,”” 
This remedy deserves trial on account 
of its simplicity; but we would suy 
that few things surpass, or even oqual, 
a little permanganate of potash —a bird 
rinsed through with this must be very 
foul should it fail to acquire sweotness 
and purity. The best way to perform 
the operation, so as not to soak and dis- 
colour the outer flesh, is to add enough 
of the potash to cold water to givea deep 

ink tinge : then to pour it through the 
bird, rinsing in every part. Finally, 
plenty of clear water must be poured 
through, and the interior well dried, 
If to be stuffed this should be done 
some time beforehand. 

More than one writer declares om- 
phatically that the custom of bringing 
poultry to market undrawn ruins tho 
flavour of the flesh; others assert that 
poultry drawn as soon as killod would 
not keep, and that the flesh would be- 
come dry. ‘One thing is certain, viz., 
that the entrails are often left in the 
ao much longer than they ought 
to be. 


Poultry, Boiled.—If youth be 
guarantecd, the turkey, fowl, or rabbit 
should go into boiling water at first. 
If any fear of toughness, owing to age, 
warm, or even tepid water only must 
be used, that the muscles may be re- 
laxed, and tenderness brought about 
by the gradual heating. Here there 
will be some loss of nutriment and 
flavour naturally, consequently the 
sot liquor should always be used. 

ery old poultry should not be boiled 
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cover it (after seasoning it with pepper, 
herbs, and spice at discretion). For 
the sauce, stew down any boncs with 
the skin and gristle; strain it, and 
put equal measures of that and milk 
into a saucepan. For a pint, stir in, 
when it boils, bit by bit, two ounces 
of butter and two ounces of flour, 
mixcd to a paste with cream; a little 
of each alternately. Then mix in a 
teaspoonful each of chopped parsley 
and bruised capers, first drawing the 
pan aside. Next press the yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs through a 
course sieve, and stir the sauce to 
them, in a large bow], very gradually ; 
add the minced poultry and the cooked 
ham; the latter should be passed 
through a mincing machine. Sti, 


and if not flavoured sufficiently, a 


fow drops of anchovy essence may 
be mixed in. Chop the whites of the 
eggs rather coarsely; then set the 
bow] over boiling water; put a plate 
over, and let the contents get hut; 
pour into a deep, well-heated dish, and 
shake the chopped whites over in 
little pieces, after moistening them with 
hot cream, Put parsley here and 
there, and garnish the base of the 
dish with chopped pickles or cut 
lemons, or with tiny balls made of 
stuffing or sausage meat; or In any 
other way according to fancy. Little 
egg balls or sausages have a pretty 
effect, and are very suitable. 


Poultry, Ragout of (American). 
—Required: poultry, gravy, jelly, 
thickening, &c.,as below. Cust, variable. 

This is a nice dish for breakfast ; 
it also makes very tasty little pattics, 
&c. Take any of the meat, brown or 
white, from poultry of any sort, that 
has been roasted or baked; cut it in 
nice even dice, or strips. For cach 
pound, allow from two to three gills 
of brown gravy, or stock frum poultry 
bones; put it in a saucepan, and 
make it thick with browned flour, 
ubout an ounce; stir in a little pun- 
gent storc sauce, and salt to taste, and a 
good tablespoonful of cranberry jelly ; 
or currant, tomato, or other sort docs 
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equally well. If liked, put in a 
spoonful of wine, but it is very good 
without it. Stir the meat in, and 
leave covered for a short time, then 
serve hot, with bits of toast stuck 
round the dish, and slices of grilled 
tomato in between them, if their 
flavour be approved. 

The foregoing may be scalloped. 
First grease a deep dish, and cover 
with cracker-crumbs that have been 
moistened with milk or gravy to form 
a paste; add the mince (the gravy 
should be made thick cnough to bind 
it), and then put more crumbs on the 
top; these should be soaked like the 
lower layer, but are preferably mixed 
with a beaten egg. Put a few bits 
of butter over, and bake brown in a 
sharp oven, Any plain biscuits will 
serve for the crumbs. Veal is excellent 
as above; soisa mixture of ham, with 
veal or poultry. 

Prairie Hen,—Prairic hens are 
sent from America, and may be treated 
like a fowl, or as a pheasant. The 
insides must. be washed, and a rinse 
with soda or potash 1s a good sweetener, 
(See PoeLTRY, TO SWEETEN.) If pre 
pared like a fowl, the usual adjuncts 
are required; if like a pheasunt, a 
brown sauce, with a little claret, and 
enough orange or lemon juice tu suit 
the palate, is one of the best. The 
bird 1s improved by Jarding ; it wants 
well busting, and will take an hour or 
more, accurding tu size. Cost, very 
uncertain, 

Ptarmigan. — This is found in 
culd, bleak situations, and is keenly 
sought by many sportsmen, — Its flesh 
haga peculiar flavour, much relished hy 
sume, and disliked by others. — It 
should be hung as long as pussible. 
Ptarmigan is nearly the same size as 
red grouse. Roast, and serve the same 
ax grouse; baste liberally, and send to 
table hot. Cost, uncertain; from Is. to 
1s, 6d. is the average when plentiful. 


Quails. — Theso little birds sro 
great favourites with many people. 
They form the foundation of many 
rich dishes, but simply roasted are an 
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excellent dish. They are less rare 
than formerly, vast quantitics being 
. imported by English poultcrcrs. They 
may be kept for a few days after 
killing. When plentiful, the cost is 
from 1s. to 1s. 6d. each. 

In the opinion of M. Ude and others, 
quails are popular because somewhat 
rare. 


Quails, Boned.-—-It is, perhaps, 
only possible to give a gencral idea of 
‘this process, by describing it as working 
the knife to the bone in such a way 
that the birds may be literally turned 
inside out. One practical lesson in 
the matter of boning any small birds is 
worth much written description. To 
bone without opening is the most diffi- 
cult; but by starting from the neck, 
first using the fingers to “ease” the 
flesh, and with care, it is quite possi- 
ble to avoid cutting through the outer 
flesh ; though few will succeed in the 
first attempt. The pinions should be 
cut off, and the leg-bones may be left 
in; the thigh-bones must be removed. 
If to be served in halves, the birds may 
be split through before boning them. 


Quails, Boned and Stuffed, 
Cold.—Required; three birds, some 
liver forcemeat (see FoRCEMEATS), sauce, 
and garnish as below. Cost, variable, 
about ds. 6d. to 6s. 6d., or more. 

Bone the birds without opening—that 
is, work the knife from tho neck ; do not 
split them down the back; fill them 
from a forcing bag. Roll them in 
buttered paper after trussing, and bake 
on a buttered tinin a brisk oven. Let 
them get cold, and cut them through, 
then mask the outsides with brown 
chaudfroid sauce, and sprinkle it over 
with chopped French gherkin and hard- 
boiled white of egg. Spread tho flat 
sides with white chaudfroid, and 
sprinkle with the yolks of tho eggs, 
sieved ; put a bit of truffle in the centre. 
Have a plain aspic border; put five 
halves round it, e” couronne, and fill 
the border with a cooked macédoine 
of vegetables. Half a bird should go 
underneath. Mask the top with good 
mayonnaise, and garnish with the 


same materials used for the birds. The 
outside of the border may be decorated 
either with salad or chopped aspic, or 
with plovers’ eggs in aspic if they are 
to be had. This is @ very nice dish; 
it may be served as an entréc. 


Quails, Boned and Stuffed, 
Hot,—Cook the birds as above, and 
dish them whole on a rice block or 
border. Mask them with good brown 
sauce, flavoured with sherry, and put 
watercress about the dish. Or cut 
them through with a sharp knife, 
smoothing them nicely ; dish in a pile, 
and pour sauce or gravy over. For 
dishing,acrouton ora ring of fried bread 
should be used, and some truffles are a 
nice garnish, Cost, about 1s. 9d. each, 


inclusive. For other methods of 
serving, sce PIGEONS. 
Quails, Braised. — Required : 


quails, stuffing, sherry, stock, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 1s. 9d. each. 

Remove the trails and livers of as 
many birds as are needed; chop them 
with half their bulk of fat bacon; adda 
tablespoonful of fine bread-crumbs for 
four birds, season with fine herbs. and 
pepper; moisten with a teaspoonful of 
sherry for each. ‘Take out the bones 
(leave the wings untouched), and fill 
the birds; sew them up, and brush 
with butter; cook before a sharp fire 
until half done; then lay them in a 
stewpan, and pour good sherry and 
clear stock mixed to half their depth. 
Finish the cooking, and add a morsel 
of glaze and roux to the gravy, to 
thicken it very slightly. Serve with 
the gravy round, and fried crumbs in 
a boat. 

A morsel of shalot or onion, scalded, 
may be pounded and mixed with the 
stuffing. 

Quails, Broiled or Grilled.— 
The birds should be split down the 
back, and well flattened, then seasoned 
with white pepper and salt and a little 
lemon juice, and moistened with a tea- 
spoonful of warmed butter for each 
bird. If time permits they should be 
left for a time before cooking. Then 
cook over or before a very clear fire. 
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Turn every half minute, and do not 
let them get dry. When done rub 
more butter over the breast, and 
sprinkle with lemon juice. Serve breasts 
upwards on pieces of toast or fried 
bread, and garnish with watercress. 
Slices of lemon should be laid about 
the dish. Birds so cooked within an 
hour of being killed are thought by 
some to be better than those that have 
been kept. 


Quails, Fried. —Required : quail, 
bread, batter, frying fat, seasoning, &c., 
as below. Cost, very variable. 

The birds are to be split, and prepared 
as for rousting. Then season some 
flour with a little salt and a hint of 
cayenne, and dip the halves of quail 
in melted butter, then in the flour, and 
shake off all that does not adhere. 
Cook in a frying-pan in a little hot 
fat, which may be butter, oil, or gov] 
clarified fat. After the first minute, 
reduce the heat, that the birds may 
cook through without burning. 

Another way.—The birds should be 
roasted until half done, then left to 
cool, and be coated with seasoned 
frying batter, and plunged into enough 
hot fat to cover, and removed when a 
golden brown. Serve with a garnish 
of fried parsley and sliced lemons, 

Another way.—Let the birds mari- 
nade in a mixture of oil, salt, chopped 
parsley, lemon juice, and a dust of 
cayenne, with just a suspicion of shalot 
or onion. Then coat with beaten erg 
and fine bread-crumbs, and fry in fat 
to cover. They should be first roasted 
or baked until partly done, and left to 
cool. 


Quails, Roasted.— It is optional 
whether the trail be left in or not. In 
the opinion of many, a quail without 
its trail is worthless, Pluckand singe, 
take the head off, and the neck-bone 
and crop out. Truss by pressing the 
legs to the body, passa skewor through 
the thighs and pinions, but first cut 
the latter off at the first joint. Rub 
them over with clarified butter, and tie 
a vine leaf on the breast; cover this 
with a slice of fat bacon, then roast for 
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ten or twelve minutes; fifteen minutes 
if liked well done. When several are 
cooked at once, a large skewer may be 
passed through, but space must be left 
between. This may be laid in a tin 
before a brisk fire, or arranged as most 
convenient, so that the birds get evenly 
cooked. Dish each on a piece of toast 
or fried bread; if the birds have not 
been drawn, toast is most suitable. It 
should be laid under them to catch the 
trail. Remove skewers, but leave the 
vine leaves and bacon; send gravy to 
table in a bout, also a dish of fried 
crumbs. Lemon and watercress may 
be used for garnishing. 

Another way.—In drawing, take out 
the trail and livers; cook these in a 
little pan with a morsel of butter; 
pound them, and season with salt and 
pepper; spread on toast just before 
dishing the birds. 


Rabbit. — There are two sorts— 
the tame and the wild. Tame rabbits 
are the larger of the two, with the flesh 
white and delicate. Of these the 
Ostend rabbits are most highly valued, 
but tame rabbits are very distasteful to 
some. Rabbits are highly esteemed 
for food, and are valuable because 
they can be served in 80 many ways. 
As the meat is rather dry, bacon is 
generally served with them. When 
used for the table they should be young, 
and should not have been kept more 
than a day or two. M. Ude gives 
some additional particulars on this 
head :—‘‘ It is to be observed,” he says, 
“that warren rabbits only ought to be 
sent up toa good table, tame rabbits 
in general having no flavour but that 
of cabbage; and you must be par- 
ticular in using for table only young 
rabbits. Whether they are so may 
be ascertained by breaking the jaw be- 
tween the thumb and finger; if they 
are old, they resist the pressure. Also 
by feeling in the joint of the paw for 
a little nut; if it is gone, the rabbit is 
old, and not fit for fine cookery. In 
such cases use them to make rabbit 
puddings or pies,” 

In all our recipes we shall assume 
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the use of wild rabbits; they may be 
followed for tame oncs—but we advise 
that if any difference be made, the 
seasoning may with advantage be in- 
creased ; for to disguise, rather than 
bring out, the flavour, will the better 
suit the majority. Cost, from 1s. to 
1s. 9d. (See RAnwrr, Liver or.) 


Rabbit, Baked.— Required: a 
rabbit, bacon, forcemcat, gravy, thick- 
ening, &c., as below. Cost, about 
2s. 6d., exclusive of jelly. 

The rabbit should be plump and 
young. Skin, empty, and wash it, and 
line the inside with a thin slice or two 
of fat bacon, then fill with any plain 
herb or veal stuffing. Sew it up and 
truss firmly (see page 456), and lay a slice 
or two of bacon on the back. Lay 
it in a deep baking tin, to prevent dry- 
ness, and cook in a moderate oven. 
Baste often with a little bacon fat or 
dripping, and when almost done, flour 
eg baste the rabbit, and brown it 
nicely. ‘Take out the thread and 
skewers, and put it ona hot dish, poura 
little brown gravy or sauce over, and 
send more to table in a tureen. Red 
currant or other fruit jelly is a great 
improvement, and the dish may be 
garnished with sliced bacon. <A large, 
old rabbit is not good this way ; only a 
tender one will give satisfaction. 

Another way.—Instead of stuffing 
the rabbit, bake it plainly, and serve 
some sausages with it. Time, if stuffed, 
from three-quarters to an hour; for 
an unstuffed one, a trifle less. 

Notrrt.— Many vegetable purées and 
sauces are very nice with the rabbit; 
celery, onion, and carrot may be in- 
stanced; bread sauce with brown 
gravy also affords a pleasant change. 
If no bacon, use plenty of dripping. 


Rabbit, Barbecued.—Required: 
avery young rabbit (if old this dish is 
a positive failure), seasoning, garnish, 
&c.,as below. Cost, about 2s. 

Open the rabbit all down, cut its head 
off, and wash it again and again until 
clean, then lay it, back down, in cold 
water, with a bit of salt, for an hour. 
Dry it thoroughly, and leave it for an 
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hour or two; then cut it several times 
across the back, and once in the thick 
part of each leg. Then dip it entirely in 
hot fat, and cook it before the fire, orona 
gridiron. It must be turned frequently, 
and well brushed with fat during the 
cooking, and will take from twenty ta 
thirty minutes. It should be peppered 
before cooking. When brown and 
tender, put it on a hot dish with 
plenty of seasoning, and some clarified 
butter ; put a cover over, and set it in 
a hot oven for a few minutes. Mix 
together a teaspoonful of French mus- 
tard, a tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
and a small quantity of gravy, made 
from the head, put on early in the day. 
Heat this, and pour it over the rabbit. 
Put it on a clean hot dish, with slices 
of lemon, sprigs of fried parsley and 
little croitons round it. Send fruit 
jelly to table in a dish. Anyone tired 
of ordinary dishes of rabbit may try 
this with confidence. 


Rabbit, Boiled.— Wash the rab- 
bit, taking care to get any blood from 
the head and neck; plenty of water 
und long soaking are wanted. The 
head and neck should be left in the 
water longer than the rest of the body ; 
it is easy to effect this by suspending 
the rabbit. Put it in boiling water, 
and flavour it in the usual way. (See 
Povttnry, To Boru.) If the rabbit be 
soaked in warm milk for a shert time, 
after washing, its flesh is improved, 
This is not wasteful—the milk can be 
used for the sauce ; mushroom, parsley, 
celery, onion, liver, or plain white sauce 
are suitable ; tomato is less common, but 
equally good. Boiled bacon or pickled 
pork should be served with the rabbit. 

Time, for a very young one, thirty 
minutes ; fora medium-sized one, forty 
to fifty minutes; an hour or more for 
a fully-grown rabbit. 

To carve a boiled rabbit, the legs 
and shoulders should be separated from 
the body, which is then cut through 
the back into two or three pieces. The 
head and neck should be served only to 
those to whom it is first ascertained that 
they will be acceptable ; for while many 
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enjoy the picking of a rabbit’s head, 
others regard it as a most unsavoury 
morsel. (See Rappit, To Trvss.) 


Rabbit, Boned and Roasted. 
—See the directions given on page 424 
for Hare. If preferred without bacon 
inside, it can be omitted, but the back 
of the rabbit must be covered with slices 
of bacon; the legs, too, are all the 
nicer for this treatment. Brown 
gravy should be sent to table, and 
little rolls of bacon, with some small 
sausages, may be put about the dish ; 
or forcemeat balls can be used. The 
rabbit must be a fine one ; poor, skinny 
ones are not worth the trouble entailed 
by this method. 

Another way.—Bone the back only, 
and instead of forcemeat, fill the 
rabbit with tiny mushrooms, lightly 
cooked in butter, and scasoned with 
salt, pepper, grated lemon peel, and 
a little nutmeg. Sew up, and bake or 
roast, using the butter from the 
mushrooms for the basting. Make 
brown gravy, and flavour it with 
good mushroom ketchup, or add some 
pickled mushrooms to it. 


Rabbit, Braised.—The method 
is described under Hane, Braisep, 
and if expense be no object that 
recipe may be followed with certainty 
of satisfaction. For a cheaper dish, 
stock No. 1 or 2 will do, or second 
stock No. 3, which is very good for 
many braised dishes. A purée of red 
haricots is excellent with this; it 
should be moistened with the gravy 
from the rabbit. (See recipes and re- 
marks in the chapter on VEGETABLES.) 
If second stock be used, a little colour- 
ing will be wanted; if common stock, 
a morsel of gelatine, or gelatinous 
meat 18 an improvement. Small 
Sausages of pork or beef may be put 
about the dish; or rolls of bacon if 
preferred. A piquant gravy is very 
good with this; the ingredients re- 
quired are the same as given for 
Piquant sauces. 

Rabbit, Broiled (or Grilled). 
—The legs of a cooked rabbit are 
very nice for a breakfast dish, if 
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scored and nicely seasoned, then 
brushed over with warm butter, and 
broiled or grilled ; a rabbit which has 
been boiled or steamed may be very 
successfully used up in this way. The 
recipes given under Fowiand TURKEY 
can be followcd. Another nice dish 
is to be had by boning the legs, and 
filling them with a little tomato or 
mushroom purée, made firm by the 
addition of bread-crumbs; a few 
stitches will be required to hold the 
flesh together. The legs may then be 
broiled or grilled, or heated in devil 
sauce. A small quantity of cold 
sausage or minced meat, may be mixed 
in the purée. The legs should be 
dished on a croaiton, or served with 
a border of fried or mashed potatoes, 
Tartare sauce 1s an excellent accom: 
paniment, 

Another way.— Required : the legs 
of a rabbit, a seasoning of mushroom 
powder, mustard, chopped _ shalot, 
herbs, and salt and pepper, stock or 
gravy, and mashed potatocs, with one 
of the adjuncts under-mentioned. 
Cost, about 6d., exclusive of the rab- 
bit. The rabbit legs are to be heated 
in the stock or gravy, then gashed 
and seasoned, and covered with the 
mashed potato, or a little potato 
pastry (see VEGETABLES). Then brown 
before the fire, or fry if preferrcd. 
Serve with grilled tomatoes, or fricd 
onions, or a little cooked rice, &e. 
The shoulders and back of a rabbit 
are equally good in any of the above 
ways, but we refer to legs as they aro 
more often left over. 


Rabbit, Dry C of.— Re- 
quired: a rabbit, cream, butter, rice, 
and scasoning as below. Cost, from 
2s. to 28. 6d. 

Take some slices from the legs and 
back of a fine rabbit, which has been 
steamcd or boiled until done, and left to 
get cold; dip them into cream, seasoned 
with cayenne and hot chutney, and a 
suspicion of dried bay leaf in fine pow- 
der. Melt in a pan from one to two 
ounces of fresh buttcr—in proportion to 
the quantity of aubee sand add to ita 
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dessertspoonful of curry paste for 
eight to twelve ounces of rabbit. 
When well blended, put in the rabbit, 
and stir all the timo until it is well 
heated through, then put in salt to 
taste, a teaspoonful of onion juice, the 
samo of hot mango chutney (the liquid 
portion only), and a little almond- 
milk or cocoa-nut milk. Go on stirring 
until the rabbit is coated with the 
compound, no liquid remaining in the 
pan. Have some boiled rico on a dish, 
hollow the centre, and put tho rabbit 
in. Send mango chutney, cayenne, 
and lemon juice to table, and sprinkle 
a fow chillies and sultanas over the rice, 

With reference to the above, it is 
hardly necessary to say that it is 
excellent; wo wish to point out that 
if a very young rabbit be used, or a 
young chicken is equally suitable, the 
reliminary cooking is not necded; 
But the tossing process has to be pro- 
longed; thorefore care is wanted, or 
the meat will burn. This is a gvuod 
luncheon dish, 


Rabbit, Fricandeau of.— 
Required: a rabbit, bacon, stock, anc 
tomatoes as below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. 

For this, take tho fleshy portion of 
a large, fat rabbit—that is, the hind 
quarters and the loins cut off close to 
the shoulder-blades. Lard the flesh 
evenly and closely, and lay it in a 
deep baking-dish. Pour upon it as 
much niccly-flavoured -stock (No. 4 
or 5) as.will cover it, fasten a piece of 
buttered paper over the dish, and bake 
the rabbit in a moderate oven until it 
is quite tender, being careful to baste 
it frequently, and to add a little more 
stock if required. Lift the rabbit out 
of the gravy and keep it hot. Boil 
the liquor in which it was baked till 
well reduced. Have ready a teacupful 
of rich tomato purée. Spread this on 
ahot dish. Lay the rabbit upon it, 
pass a red hot shovel over the larding, 
to make it crisp, and pour the gravy 
over all. Serve very hot. 

The rabbit may be cooked in a stew- 
pan if more convenient. Time, about 
an hour and a half. Serve a purée of 
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green vegetables in a separate dish, or 
put this under the rabbit, and send the 
tomato purée to table in a sauce boat. 


Rabbit Galantine.—Required: 
rabbits, forcemeat, bacon, &c., as under. 
Cost, about 4s. 

This is a good dish for any meal, and. 
anexccllentsubstitute for Fowt GALAN- 
TINE; it is, of course, much cheaper. 
Two rabbits aro wanted; one should be 
large and the other small. Bone both ; 
theyshould beplump. Lay the large one 
flat on a board; cut up the other; mix 
it with about half its bulk of force- 
meat (see recipes), and spread it over 
the other ; or make a roll of it. Sew 
up in a roll, or the original shape may 
be restored; if the first method be 
followed, draw the legs in to the body. 
Tie a few slices of bacon round, and 
sew up in a clean cloth, then follow 
the directions given for galantines of 
Fow.s, garnishing according to taste 
and requirements. 

Another way.—-If only one rabbit 
be procurable, use veul fur the filling, 
or young, tender pork; or increase the 
forcemeat ; unless well filled, if is not 
worth the trouble. 


Rabbit, Hashed.—Requircd : 
cooked rabbit, sausages, bacon, vege- 
tables, gravy, &c., as under. Cost, 
variable. 

Take the remains of a rabbit that 
has been boiled, and some bacon or 
pickled pork, together with any sauce 
that may have been served with 
it. Shce the rabbit and bacon, a 
fourth of the latter will be enough, 
and heat them in the sauce; or if 
none is at hand, a little cun be made, 
or some white stock can be flavoured. 
and thickened for tho purpose. Sup- 
posing half a pound of rabbit to be 
used, také the same weight of pork 
sausages ; twist them up to make cach 
into two; boil them, or, better still, 
steam them. Serve the hash on a hot 
dish, with the sausages round, together 
with little potato balls or cakes. Hard- 
boiled eggs are sometimes used. 

Another way.—Mince the bacon or 
pork, instead of slicing it, and re- 
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warm it between two plates; put it in 
little piles round the rabbit, omitting 
the sausages. labbit may also be 
hashed or minced in the same way as 
veal (see recipes under Poc.rry also). 
For a brown hash, use rabbit gravy, 
or mako some piquant sauce; re-heat 
the moat, and garnish the dish with 
croiitons, or put a border of cooked 
vegetables round. <A bit of jelly im- 
proves the gravy; a pint will be 
wanted for half to three-quarters of 
a pound of rabbit. Put fried force- 
meat balls about the dish if liked. 
Stew down the bones for the gravy. 
(See recipes under Hare and other 
sorts of game for superior dishes of 
this description.) 

Rabbit, Liver of,—With refer- 
ence to the livers of rabbits, a writer 
says that ‘as a rule, domestic rabbits, 
and particularly those from Ostend, 
abound in internal parasites. Wild 
rabbits are not so abundantly pestered, 
yet scarcely one out of every hundred 
is free from worms in or about the 
region of the liver. These resemble 
little bags of white of egg, each with 
a denser, opaque, milk-white spot 
upon it, altogether about the size of a 
pea seed. In fact, these little blebs 
of albumen are nothing more nor less 
than undeveloped tape-worms, waiting 
to be swallowed by some other warm- 
blooded animal, to grow in the intcs- 
tines of the latter into the active 
agents of wasting disease; and their 
presence within the human economy 
cannot be pictured with any fecling 
short of abhorrence.”” These remarks 
may enforce the necessity of examin- 
ing all liver before using it, and of 
throwing it away if it looks the least 
suspicious, To submit it to the action 
of fast-boiling water for a minute or 
two, though not always needful, is 
certainly a wise precaution, and should 
be remembered when to be used in 
forcemeat, &c. 

Rabbit Paté. — Required: a 
boned rabbit, fonr ounces each of raw 
fat pork and Jean veal, two ounces of 
cooked hum, a bay leaf, 4 shulot, a 
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teaspoonful of parsley, fresh, half as 
much of powdered thyme, a_ tea- 
spoonful of salt, half as much pepper, 
a pinch each of grated nutmeg, 
cayenne, and cloves, a glass of sherry, 
and a few slices of fat bacon. Cuvst, 
about 3s. 4d. 

Line a jar with the bacon; powder the 
bay leaf, chop the shalot ; make all into 
a compact mass, just as directed for 
TERRINE OF Grouse. Fill the jar, and 
put more bacon on the top, Cook ina 
water bath for two hours and a half, 
and serve cold, with a garnish of salad 
or parsley. This is a good breakfast 
dish; it also makes very nice sund- 
wiches. It is for immediate use 
only. 

Rabbit,Roasted.— ‘ce the recipe 
for Rasuit, Bakep, and prepare it 
similarly, or fill it with chestnut forer- 
meat. Laste often, and cover with 
bacon, unless the rabbit be larded, 
which is a great improvement. If 
liked, it may be roasted minus any 
stuffing; a good piquant sauce is then 
suitubly served with it, and there 
should be plenty of garnish, in the 
shape of herb or sausage meat cakes. 
Time, an hour for a good rabbit. For 
better recipes, see Hanke, Roasten. If 
tenderness is doubtful, partly cook by 
stewing, steaming, or boiling first. 
(See Rannrr, to Tress, ) 


Rabbit, Spanish way of 
Cooking.—Required : rabbit, onions, 
bacon, and scasoning. Cost, about 
28. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

A stewpan or carthenwaro pipkin is 
taken, having a tightly-fitting cover, 
and of sufficient size to hold a couple of 
rabbits when cut up into small pieces ; 
also fourmoderate-sized Spanish onions 
in thin slices. A layer of sliced onion 
and bacon is placed on the bottom of 
the pan; then a Jayer of the pieces of 
rabbit previously seasoned with salt, 
pepper, and whatever other seasoning 
mnay be desired. ‘This is covered with a 
second Jayver of onion, then rabbit, and 
80 on alternately, until the wholo of 
the rabbit is used up. A few thin 
slices of bacon or ham are put over 
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the last layer of rabbit, and all tho 
remaining pieces of onion are placed 
on the top. The cover is then put on, 
and the whole stewed at a moderate 
heat for three hours. A slack oven, a 
hot plate, or a watcr bath answers 
admirably. Almost needless to say, 
that, as no water is added, the jar 
must not be subject to fierce, dry heat, 
whether on a stove or in an oven, 
When turned out, if nicely cooked, it 
will be found a tender, succulent, 
gravy-teeming dish; differing from the 
dry, stringy, and insipid dishes of 
rabbit often served. English onions 
answer very well, if scalded; and if 
a slightly thickened gravy is preferred, 
a desscrtspoonful of flour may be added 
to the seasoning which is rubbed over 
the rabbit. A dish similar to this, 
and liked better sometimes, 18 made 
by adding to the rabbit, twenty minutes 
or so before removing it from the jar, 
about half a pint of Wiurr Sacce made 
with milk. The hquid from = the 
rabbit is added to it gradually, and 
the whole boiled up; and those who 
favour cheese dishes will appreciate a 
rabbit to which half a pint of Cirese 
Sacce is added in the same way. 

Another change may be effected by 
using some celery 1n place of half the 
onions, 


Rabbit, Stewed, Brown.— 
Required: a rabbit, an onion, a few 
celery stalks, stock, thickening and 
seasoning as below. Cost, about 2s. to 
2s. 3d. 

This is a plaindish. Wash and dry 
and cut up tho rabbit, dividing the legs 
Wf large, then brown the joints in a 
little hot fat ; this makes the dish more 
savoury, though it may be dispensed 
with. Add any plain stock, such as No, 
lor 2, or the liquor from boiled meat, 
and the vegetables cut up; a little carrot 
may be used, and the onion can be fried 
if approved. A bunch of herbs, and 
some peppercorns with a clove or two 
should be added. Cook very slowly 
for un hour to two hours, according to 
the age and size of the rabbit. Thicken 
With browned flour, and add a little 
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colouring, or if additional flavour be 
imparted by means of store sauce or 
ketchup, the colouring will not be 
required. A_ little lemon juice or 
vinegar, either of the flavoured kinds, 
adds to the flavour and increases the 
tenderness. ‘There should be a good 
supply of gravy, and the vegetables 
muy be served or removed with the 
herbs and spices. A little bacon or 
pickled pork may be cooked separately 
and served on another dish, or a few 
slicos of ham or bacon may be fried 
and put round the rabbit. Remember 
to remove the neck, &c., before the 
other joints; or put the thin joints in 
after the others. If all go in together 
they will not be evenly cooked. 

Variousadjunetsmay be used ; mush- 
rooms are an excellent addition, so are 
tomatoes, and either may be cooked 
with the rabbit or separately and used 
as garnish, Savoury preparations of 
rice, &e., may be put round the rabbit, 
and sausages are often served. For 
richer stews the recipes under Hane 
should be followed, and many hints 
may be gathered by reference to stews 
of poultry and meats, both for plain 
and rich dishes. 


Rabbit, Stewed, a la Fran- 
caise. —- Required: a nice young 
rabbit, two ounces each of bacon, 
butter, and lean ham; a pint of stock, 
No. 1 or 2 (or for a better dish, No. 4), 
half a pound of small onions, a sprig 
each of thyme, parsley, marjoram, 
und a bay leaf; a glass of hight wine, 
and a tablespoonful of French vinegar ; 
roux and seasoning. Cost, about 2s, 4d. 

Wash, dry, and joint the rabbit; put 
it in a stewpan, with the onions 
in slices, the butter, first) melted, the 
bacon in dice, and herbs, tied together. 
Cook until brown, turning and shaking 
now und again, then add the ham in 
strips, the stock, wine, vinegar, and 
some white peppercorns and a clove 
or twos no salt until it is nearly done. 
Cover, and leave for an hour and a 
quarter to two hours; the age of the 
rabbit affects the length of time re- 
quired; stir a time or two, and when 
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tender thicken with a spoonful of roux, 
and add more stock if plenty of gravy 
is) wanted; keep the -rabbit hot; it 
should be dished on a round of bread, 
fried or toasted; then pass the gravy, 
onions, and liver: through a sieve; 
remove the spices, re-heat, and pour 
over the rabbit. 

In the case of an old rabbit, much 
longer time must be allowed. It may 
be steamed for a short time before 
cooking, and will be more likely to 
turn out tender if tho preliminary 
browning be. omitted, although the 
stew will be less appetising. ‘This is 
a very good dish. 


Rabbit, Stewed, White.—For 
a white stew or fricassce, see the INDEX 
for dishes of veal, fowl, &c. 


Rabbit, Tinned.— These are 
amongst the best of the many exccllent 
tinned meats, and their cheapness is 
no small point in their favour. They 
are thoroughly cooked, the meat easily 
falls from the bones, and may be used 
in minces, &c., and for potted meats. 
Eaten cold, just as they are turned 


from the tins, with a nice salad, 
they are very appetising. They 
may be converted into curries, 


fricassecs, and all like dishes, at little 
cost and trouble, or re-heated, and 
served with any sauce such as would 
accompany 4 freshly-boiled rabbit. 
For pies they are very good (see 
Pastry); also for many other dishes for 
which fresh rabbit is employed. The 
recipe below illustrates the principle 
which should govern the re-heating. 

Required : a tin of rabbit, a pint of 
onion saucé, made with milk, from six 
to eight ounces of cooked ham or 
bacon, hot. Cost, about 1s. 9d. 

Take the rabbit from the tin; separate 
the pieces ; cut up the haeon into little 
slices, then put alternate layers of all 
In a jar, having sauce top and bottom. 
Cover this, and set it in a saucepan of 
boiling water, until the rabbit has 
become heated; then turn out on to 
a hot dish. This is very little more 
trouble than it would be to heat the 
rabbit, and just pour the sauce over, 
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and garnish with the bacon. The 
difference will be at once apparent 
upon trial of both methods. ; 


Rabbit, to Truss.—If not 
already skinned and.-paunched, this 
must be done first. Cut the rabbit 
open and take out the intestines, liver, 
lungs, and heart. Leave the kidneys. 
Wash the liver and heart, and at once 
throw the rest away. Be careful in 
removing the liver to avoid breaking 
the gall bladder, or the flesh will bo 
made bitter. Loosen the skin on 
both sides, towards the hind legs, then 
draw the skin off, inside out. Chop 
the first joint of the legs off. Go on 
skinning the body until the fore-legs 
(shoulders) are reached ; skin and chop 
them similarly. Cut off the ears, and 
peel round the nose, then skin the 
head, and take the eyes out with the 
point of a knife. Rub with salt any 
parts where the blood has clotted, 
then wash and dry the rabbit. It is 
best to leave it under a running tap 
for a time; it saves a good deal of 
trouble. If for boiling, thread a 
needle, pass it through the end of a 
hind leg, pushed forward, then through 
the end of the fore-leg, drawn back- 
ward; pass it through tho body, and 
secure the other legs in the same 
way. Bring the needle through again 
to the starting point, and pass it 
through the jaws, after twisting the 
neck, so that the animal is, so to speak; 
looking backwards. ‘Tic the two ends 
firmly. When done, the string is 
readily withdrawn. Skewers are al- 
ways better dispensed with in trussing 
for boiling. 

If for baking or roasting, procecd 
in the same way, but fasten the head 
by means of a skewer passed through 
the shoulders and neck ; or by skewer- 
ing through the mouth. The head 
must be kept upright. A roasted 
rabbit looks nicer if the ears be left 
on (sce Roast Hare). A slit should 
be made in each thigh, close to the 
body, about an inch long, that the 
legs may be more easily turned, and 
fastened close to the body; and in 
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the caso of a boiled rabbit this way 
is’ sometimes preferred. After the 
cits are made, the tail end should 
have an almost V-shaped appearance. 
Not ‘only docs this give the rabbit 
a neater appearance, but it facilitates 
the cooking. 


BRook.—The meat of the rook is 
rather dry and coarse, though in tho 
opinion of some there is a resemblance 
between the flavour of the young rook 
and the pigeon. Perhaps rook pie is 
the best dish that can be made from 
the birds (see Pastry); but rooksa can 
bo mixed with other birds if cut up for 
a stew, or other dish, with plenty of 
pravy. 

Note.—See Roox Pie for the pre- 
paration of the birds. 


Ruffs and Reeves.— These little 
birds, of which the ruff is the male 
and the reeve is the female, take their 
name from the long feathers which 
stand round the neck of the male bird. 
Ruffs are birds of passage, and are 
caught in traps, and when fattened on 
meal and milk are esteemed a grent 
delicacy. They should not be drawn, 
and should be trussed like woodcock. 
To prepare them, run a small skewer 
through the thighs and pinions, lay 
over the bodies of the birds a slice of 
fat bacon and-a vine leaf, run. them 
on a skewer, and put them down 
before a clear fire. Baste well with 
butter, and put a slice of toast in the 
tin under the birds to-roccive tho 
drippings from the trail. When done 
enough, dish them on the same toast 
with a little brown gravy round them, 
and more in a tureen. Garnish the 
dish with watercress, and send bread 
fauce or melted butter flavoured with 
lemon to table. They will take from 
ten to fifteen minutes, Cost, uncertain. 


Snipe,—The snipo is a migratory 
bird. “Like woodcock, snipes, after 
being plucked and singed, and the 
head skinned, arc not emptied, but are 
roasted with everything in them as 
thoy succumbed to fate. Tho thigh is 
more highly esteemed than any other 
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part. They are most abundant and 
fattest in frosty weather. They fre- 
quent marshy meadows, and, during 
frost, the edges of rushy hills, and 
feed on worms and insects. Tho 
snipe is decidedly inferior to tho 
woudcock. Mr. Galton advises that 
when rank birds are shot, they should 
be skinned, not plucked, as much of 
the rankness lies in the skin: if un- 
skinned, they should be buried for 
some hours, because the earth absorbs 
the oil that makes them rank. The 
breast and wings are the least objec- 
tionable parts, and. if there is abun- 
dance of food, should alone be cooked. 

If old, the feet will be thick and 
hard; when these arc soft and tender, 
the birds are young and freshly killed. 
When the throats are muddy, and the 
bills very moist, they have been too 
long killed. Cost, about 2s. 6d. or 3s. 
per brace, but variable, 


Snipe, Curried.—‘ The snipe 
should be plucked and cut through, 
not drawn, since the entrails afford a 
most delicious morsel. It may be 
considered a sacrifice to curry snipe, 
but one trial would at once abolish all 
such scruples, for a more delectable 
dish upon the tables of the opulent it 
would be difficult to discover.” The 
enipe is worthy of the best curry 
sauce that can be concocted, the nicest 
gravy or stock being used for its 
foundation ; and not a moment longer 
than is necessary for the cooking 
should it remain on the fire; neither 
should the pan be uncovered, or the 
aroma and flavour will suffer. 

Snipe and other game can be re- 
heated in curry sauce, but the dish 
will not be so good as one from fresh 
birds. In making the sauce, the 
worst parts of the birds should be 
stewed for stock; that and some good 
brown sauce, or game gravy, may form 
the foundation ; or brown stock No. 4 
makes a good basis for these curries. 
Should a little fumet of game be in 
the larder it will greatly improve the 
curry. Plenty of rive should be served 
with it, 
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Snipes, Roasted.—Pluck the 
birds very carefully so as not to teur 
the tender skin, and singe and truss 
without drawing them (see SxirEs, To 
Truss). Put them to a clear fire, and 
baste frequently with butter or drip- 
ping. When they have been down 
five minutes, put under them slices of 
the crumb of bread toasted and buttered 
on both sides. This toast is intended 
to catch the droppings of the trail, 
and is considered by epicures a greater 
delicacy than the bird itself. <A slice 
should be allowed for each snipe. 
After the toast is put under the birds, 
a dish should be held under them 
when they are basted. When they 
are done enough, flour and brown 
them. Take them up, dish them with 
aslice of toast under cach, and serve 
without any siuce in the dish with 
them. If liked, a slice of lemon may 
accompany the birds, or a little plain 
melted butter may be sent to table in 
a tureen, Snipes should be served 
very hot, or they will be comparatively 


worthless. They shonld not be orrr- 
roasted. The thigh is considered the 


best part. Time, about twenty to 
twenty-five minutes; or twelve to 
cighteen minutes if hked much under. 
done. The snipes ure all the better 
if barded. 

Snipes, Roasted (another way). 
—Dluck, singe, and draw the snipes, 
remove the gizzards, and carefully pre- 
serve the trails. Truss the birds, cover 
them with thin slices of fat bacon, and 
tie these on securely with twine. Dut 
them down before a clear fire. Tuke 
a slice of the crumb of bread for each 
bird, and toast and butter it on both 
sides, Chop the trail, spread it on 
the toast, and put the slices in a brisk 
oven, ‘Take the birds up, and dish 
them on the slices of toast in a hot 
dish, 


Snipes, Superlative. — Rc- 
quired: snipe, furcemeat, purée, sauce, 
and a garnish as below. Cost, from 
6s. or 7s. upwards. 

Partly roast two or three birds; take 
them down, and aplit them down the 
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back. Have some game forcemeat 
ready—liver forcemeat is bost for 
this; make a ring of it on a dish; 
and spread the snipe on the cut sides 
with some of the same forcemeat. 
Lay them in the ring, and make them 
high in the centre. Spread a game 
purée over the top, and finish the 
cooking in a hot oven. The dish should 
be covered. Then pour away any fat 
from the forcemeat, and dredge fried 
crumbs over the top; garnish with 
croutons, and mushrooms or truftes ; 
serve a truffle purée separately, or a 
good truffle sauce. 

Snipes, to Truss.—Follow tho 
directions given for Woopcock ; or 
truss them by cutting the first joints of 
the wings off, and pressing the legs to 
the body, then passing the bill of the 
bird through the legs and body. This 
method has almost supplanted the other 
one referred to, as it facilitates the 
carving. 

Teal.—The flesh of this beautiful 
and delicate little waterfowl] is highly 
prized. It is thought to be better in 
flavour in frosty weather, though it is 
to be had from September to February. 
It can be cooked hke wild duck, though 

‘ss time will be required. Cost, about 
Is. 6d., but is uncertain. 


Teal, Filleted.—This is a nice 
dish. ‘The birds are half roasted, then 
taken down, cut into fillets from tho 
breasts and legs, and stewed for ten 
minutes In brown gravy or sauce, well- 
flavoured with port or clarct, and a 
httle lemon or orange juice. With 
this some mushroom sauce should also 
be sent to table. The gravy should be 
pourcd over the birds. Make stock of 
the rest not used for the dish. If for 
an entree, garnish with orange salad 
and watercress, or with glazed mush- 
rooms and croutons. The fillets should 
be ina pyramid. 

For a more economical dish, joint 
the birds when half done, having boned 
them to commence with, then cut the 
joints into even sizes. Cost, for a dish 
of three birds, about 6s, to 7s. on an 
average. 
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Turkey.—Tho turkey is highly 
esteemed, and usvally commands a high 
figure, especially af Christmas, when 
most extravagant prices aro often do- 
manded and obtained for large, well- 
fed birds. Turkeys are at their best in 
December and January. If the weather 
is suitable, they should be hung fully a. 
week before being dressed. In 
very cold weather, care must be 
taken that they are not frozen 
in hanging, and if this is the case 
they should be brought into a 
wari place for some hours before 
being cooked, or they will be 
spoilt. Brillat Savarin says :— 
“Tho turkey is the largest, and 
if not the most delicate, at least 
the most savoury of domestic 
poultry. It enjoys the singular 
advantage of assembling round it every 
class of society. When our farmers 
and wine-growers regale themselves on 
a winter’s evening, what do we sce 
roasting before the kitchen fire, close to 
which the white-clothed table is set * 
A turkey. When the useful trades- 
mun or the hard-worked artist invites 
a few friends to an occasional treat, 
what dish is he expected to set before 
them? <A nice roast turkey stuffed 
with sausage meat and Lyons chest- 
nuts, And in ourhirhest gastronomical 
socicty, when politics are obliged to 
give way to dissertations on matters of 
taste, what is desired, what 1s awaited, 
what is looked out for at the second 
course? <A truffied turkey.” 

Hen turkeys are considered the best, 
especially for boiling ; one of moderate 
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size is preferable to a large one for this _ 


mode of dressing. In young birds of 
both sexes the skin is soft and even; 
in old ones it is coarse, hard, and 
wrinkled, While hanging, the bird 
should be watched; if kept too long 
the head will become discoloured, and 
a® greenish mark will be seen up the 
neck. The legs should look smvoth ; 
and in a cock turkey the length of the 
spur indicates age; a long spur, with 
rough, pale legs, are certain signs that 
the best days are over from a culinary 
point of view, Cost, about 7s. to 21s. 
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on an average, or from 1s. per pound 
upwards, 

For other dishes of turkey follow the 
recipes given for Fow.. 


Turkey, Carving of. — The 
breast of a turkcy is so large, that 
slices taken neatly from it and from 
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the wings generally suffice for all the 
company. They should be taken from 
each side alternately, beginning close 
to the wings, and a little forcemeat 
and a small portion of liver should be 
served to each guest. When it is 
necessary for the legs to be used, they 
should be separated from the body 
with a sharp knife, and cut in slices ; 
but it should be remembered that 
they, with the gizzard, will make an 
excellent devil. The dotted lines 
in the illustration show clearly the 
method, and render further explanation 
unnecessary. 


Turkey, Drawing.—Lay the 
bird on its breast, push back the skin 
of tho neck, andcut the neck itself off 
close to the body, but leave the skin 
long that it may be securely turned 
Remove the windpipe and 
loosen the inside of the throat with the 
finger. Make an incision under the 
tail an inch and a half long, with the 
fingers remove the crop and the intes- 
tines, and be particularly careful not 
tu break the gall-bladder, which is 
fastened to the liver, nor to let any of 
the gall touch the bird, as it will impart 
a bitter taste which cannot afterwards 
be removed. Wash the inside with a 
soft rug, pour water through it, and 
dry it curefully. 
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table; a good brown sauco is suitable ; 
or make gravy from stock No. 16 or 17, 
thickening with roux and glaze. ‘Tho 
bird may be stuffed with pork sausago 
meat, or with good veal forcemeat. 
Cost, variable. 


Turkey, Baked, American.— 
Required: a young turkey, oysters, 
cream, seasoning, gravy, sauce, wine, 
&c., as below. Cost, from 8s. to 12s., 
according to size and season. 

The oysters are to be bearded and 
dipped in cream, then in a mixture of 
cracker crumbs, pepper, nutmeg, and 
cayenne. Put a lump of butter in the 
bird, and pack the oysters in well, then 
truss, and give the bird a good shape. 
Roast or bake with frequent basting, and 
while it is cooking make a gravy from 
the giblets and oyster liquor; if can 
be made white by adding milk or 
cream, and a little flour and butter or 
white roux; or if liked brown, uso 
brown thickening, and a glass of sherry 
or other wine. Send a dish of cran- 
berry sauce to table if convenient. 
The bird is to be wrapped in buttered 
paper, and requires careful cooking, 
and only one that will be sure to be 
tender should be chosen, as it 1s not 

desirable to cook the oysters longer 
than is necessary. 

Another way.—Stuff the bird, both 
breast and body, with a good oyster 
forcemeat, and cook by roasting or 
baking. When done, dredge with 
fried crumbs. Make a gravy from the 
giblets, and add some oysters and the 
liquor, with roux to thicken, and a 
glass of wine with a dash of anchovy 
essence. Fried oysters should be used 
to garnish. A fine fowl may be cooked 
in either of the above ways. 


Turkey, Baked, Italian Re- 
Cipe.—Required: a turkey, a glass 
of Marsala, some French plums, bacon, 
chestnuts, sausages, butter, seasoning, 
&c. Cost, about 2s. , exclusive of the bird. 

Cut from six to cight ounces of 
sausages in pieces; stone the French 
plums—two or three ounces only; cut 
them up, put them in a pan with some 
butter, add the chopid liver of the 


Turkey a la Brockleigh (a 
cold dish).—Required: a boned turkey 
of moderate size, forcemeat as below, 
aspic, brown and white sauces, a tin of 
macédoines, salad, sliced tongue, que- 
nelles, &c., as undermentioned. Cost, 
from 15s. to 18s. on an average, but 
may cost 20s. 

A pound of ham, fat and lean mixed, 

half a pound of cooked tongue, half a 
pound of truffled sausage meat, the same 
of button mushrooms, salt and pepper, 
some grated lemon peel, and a little nut- 
meg and cayenne ure to be blended and 
passed through a mincer, then mixed 
with a few sliced truffles, and bound 
with raw yolksof eggs. Thisis to be put 
in the bird, which should be trussed into 
its original shape. The birdisthen to be 
nicely braised. (See page 461.) When 
done let it cool, then mask it with white 
chaudfroid, and when that is cold with 
brown chaudfroid. Some rings or stars 
of truffles and cooked white of egg are 
to be laid on to form a pattern, together 
with pickled gherkins and savoury 
custard, cut into fancy shapes, Then 
pour pale aspic over to set the garnish. 
Garnish the dish with some little 
moulds of macédoincs in aspic. (See 
GARNISHES,) Here and there lay some 
slices of tongue, cut with a crimped 
cutter, and the quenelles, and little 
piles of salad of various colours. 

This is a good dish for any festive 
occasion, Time, about three to four 
hours. In estimating it, remember that 
the stuffing alone weighs about three 
pounds. ‘The bones should be braised 
with the turkey, then added to the 
stock-pot ; or the liquor from the braise 
may be made into very delicious soup, 
gravy, or sauce; the bones being sim- 
mered in it until the goodness is ex- 
tracted. Dishes of this kind are need- 
lessly increased in cost, unless full 
bencfit in some way is obtained from 
the residue. 


Turkey a la Chipolata. — 
Roast a turkey, and let it become 
nicely browned; glaze it if necessary ; 
decorate with chipolata garnish (sce 
GARNISHES), and send nice sauce to 
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‘bird, and a couple of dozen chestnuts 
that have been boiled and pecled. Fry 
altogether for a few minutes. Make 
into a forcemeat with the wine, and 
fill the turkey’s breast. Cover with 
the bacon, and bake in a gentle oven 
with frequent basting. A gravy made 
in the pan is served with this, and some 
nicely-dressed macaroni or sparghetti 
is a fitting adjunct. 


Turkey, Baked, Plain 
Method.—Supposing the bird to be 
rather old, it is well to stcamn it until 
three-parts done; or if this is not 
practicable, to buil it until the same 
point is reached, and leave it to cool in 
tho liquor. After it has been dried 
and floured, wrap it in greased paper, 
and bake slowly. Just before serving, 
baste with butter, and flour it, to froth 
nicely, and serve with gravy and sau- 
sages, or with a chestnut purée. By 
this means the bird will be tender and 
of good flavour. The trouble is, of 
course, very slight, compared to that of 
roasting a turkey. 


Turkey, Boiled.—An old coup- 
let has it that “ turkey boiled is turkey 
spoiled,” but in this there is more 
rhyme than reason. A boiled turkey 
is a very dainty dish, agreeable to 
those who find a roasted one too rich, 
and a pleasant change to those who, 
during Christmas festivitics, may tire 
of roast turkey. Choose a plump hen 
bird, and truss it like a boiled fowl. 
Veal forcemeat, or one of oyster or 
chestnuts, is often used. Bind it well 
that it may retain its good shape. Then 
follow the directions given under 
Pouttry. Skim well, Take the turkey 
up when done, and drain it, then dish 
it, and pour over some white sauce. 
Somo in harmony with the stuffing 
should also be sent to table in a turcen, 
Parsley or ogg sauce is much liked ; so 
is good celery suuce ; they are suitable 
when veal forcemcat, sausage meat, 
or plam herb farce is used. Good 
mushroom sauce or purée is also oxcel- 
lent. A small ham, boiled; a tongue, 
or a nico piece of bacon, or a pig's 
check, is a suitable accompaniment; 
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and the garnish may consist of lemons 
in slices, parsley, boiled sausages— 
small ones look nicer—or sausage 
cakes, Bread sauce is old-fashioned, 
but is still first favourite with many in 
connection with this dish. Time, 
about the same, weight for weight, as 
fowls. The turkey will rest flatter on 
the dish if the backbone be broken. 
The necessity for breaking the breast- 
bone is a disputed point. (See Goosr, 
To Truss.) 


Turkey, Boned.—Turkey may 
be boned without opening, or it can be 
cut down the back first, just according 
to the purpose for which it is required. 
If to be served in its original shape, 
the first mode must be followed. For 
actual details, see directions for Fowt, 
Bonep. We would just add a note of 
warning with respect to the breast ; it 
is easy enough to bone until the part is 
reached just where the breast-bone is 
most prominent; there the difficulty 
consists in removing the flesh without 
tearing the skin, and it is sometimes 
casier to leave a bit of this bone in the 
meat, as it can be better removed after- 
wards. Then, as to the wings: if the 
turkey be small, leave the bones, ex- 
cept the chief bone ; but if large, leave 
only the third, thin bone. As to the 
legs: the thigh bone and leg bone, 
half-way down the drumstick bone, 
should be sawn off; the rest may be 
left, and will help to keep the bird in 
shape after filling and trussing. 

Supposing the turkey is to be filled 
with a tongue, that must be boiled and 
nicely trimmed first, then placed so 
that the bend of the tongue comes under 
the prominent part of the breast. The 
vacant places are then filled with force- 
moat, and it is necessary that no hollows 
are left, or the skin of the turkey is 
more likely to burst in the cooking. 


Turkey, Braised.—An old bird 
will not be so good as a young one, but 
it will be better braised than roasted. 
Pluck the turkey, and prepare it by 
trussing as for boiling. Put some 
slices of bacon on the breast, and lay 
the bird in a braising pan, on a bed of 
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sliced vegetables, with a few strips of 
fat ham, and the giblets, cleaned, and 
cut up; add a few cloves and pepper- 
corns, and a good bunch of herbs, Put 
in a glass of sherry, and lay a sheet of 
buttered paper over. Cover, and leave 
for nearly half an hour; the pan must 
be often shaken. Then put in stock to 
half cover the turkey. This can be 
No. 3, or fora better dish No. 9. Cook 
for two or three, to four or five hours ; 
the size and age of the bird will serve 
as a guide. When done, glaze the 
breast, after taking the bacon off, and 
finish off in the usual way. If cinders 
have been used (or if an ordinary stew- 
pan has been substituted, and the bird 
cooked in a moderate oven), it ought to 
be brown enough; if not, use a sala- 
mander before glazing. Skim and re- 
duce the gravy and thicken it with 
roux. Jt can be poured off before 
taking up the bird, if the pan be 
drawn back from the fire, as it takes 
some little time to finish off. Pour a 
little on the dish, unless some garnish 
is prepared separately, then serve all in 
a tureen. The giblets may be added 
to the stock-pot, 1f not wanted for 
anuther dish. 


Turkey, Braised, Plain.— 
Omit the wine, and add to the bird any 
plain stuck, as No. 1 or 2, or No. 10 
will do, if coloured and enriched with 
a morsel of beef extract. Proceed as 
directed until the turkey is done, then 
dish it—-no glazing is required—and 
pass all the gravy and vegetables 
through a sieve; boil up, and season, and 
put in a little brown thickening ; pour 
some over the turkey, and serve the rest 
separately. Prepare some carrots and 
onions, with celery if obtainable, by 
stewing or braising ; place these about 
the dish, with the giblets cut up small, 
in ttle heaps between; or the latter 
will make another dish; then hittle 
piles of cooked ham, or tiny sausages, 
may be substituted. 


Turkey, Braised, Served 
Cold.—If possible, let the turkey get 
cool in the liquor ; it will then be of 
much better flavour, and retain more 
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moisture. It should be wiped and put 
on a clean dish for serving, and left 
until cold before the finishing touches 
are given. Jt may be coated with 
white sauce, and treated like a boiled 
turkey ; or may be glazed and nicely 
garnished or masked in any of the ways 
usual for roasted turkey. 


Turkey Giblets, Fricasseed. 
—Required: giblets, butter, seasoning, 
stock, &c., as below. Cost, exclusive of 
giblets, about 8d. or 9d. 

Take one sct of turkey giblets ; these 
consist of the wings, thefeet, the gizzard, 
the liver, the head, and the neck. Clean 
them all carefully, skin and trim the 
feet, skin the gizzard and divide it into 
quarters, cut the neck into four pieces, 
and the wines and legs each into two 
pieces ; skin, split, and clean the head, 
and slice the liver. Dissolve two ounces 
of butter in a stewpan and put in the 
giblets, together with a small bunch of 
parsley, a sprig of thyme, another of 
basil, an onion stuck with two cloves, 
and a little pepper and salt. Fry 
these ingredients gently till they 
are lightly browned, Pour over them 
a pint of stock, and Ict them simmer 
gently until dono enough. Lift them 
out, skim, and strain the gravy, and 
thicken it with a small quantity of 
brown roux. Put back the giblets for 
a few minutes’ further simmering ; 
arranye them neatly in the centre of a 
dish, and pour the gravy over, Any 
sort of vegetables may be served with 
this dish. ‘Time, about two hours. 
Ordinary stock, as No. 1 or 2, does for 
@ plain dish, but No. 4 will make it 
very superior. 


Turkey Giblets with Tur- 
nape and Onions. — Required: 
giblets, bacon, gravy, turnips, onions, 
scasoning, &c., as below. Cust, about 
ls,, exclusive of giblets. 

Prepare the giblets as above. Take 
half a pound of streaky bacon, and cut it 
into convenicnt-sized picces. Fry these 
until they are lightly browned. Lift 
them out, then put in the giblets, and fry 
them lightly. Pour gravy over them, 
and simmer gently as in the last recipe. 
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Cut three or four large turnips to the 
shape of corks, and peel six or eight 
button onions. Vut them into boiling 
water for five minutes, drain and dry 
them, fry them in one ounce of butter 
till they are lightly browned, and put 
them aside, Skim, strain, and thicken 
the gravy in which the giblets are 
stewed, and put in with the bacon the 
fried vegetables soon enough for them 
to be sufficiently dressed at the same 
time as the meat. They will require 
from fifteen minutes tuo half an hour, 
according to age and size. Arrange 
the giblets neatly in the centre of a 
hot dish, put the vegetables round 
them, pour the gravy over, and serve 
very hot. The wings only of turkeys 
are often stewed in this way.  VPota- 
toes may be served with this dish ; or 
a border of macaroni or rice; a purée 
of carrots is ulso suitable. 


Turkey, Hashed, a la Dela- 
ville, — Required: the legs of a 
turkey, a purée as below, gravy, wine, 
rice, and crofitons as under. Cust, 
about Is. 3d., exclusive of the turkey. 

Skin and cut the meat of the legs into 
slices: put between them some slices 
of cooked forcemeat ; place in the form 
of a roll, and lay in a baking tin to 
just hold it; cover with a buttered 
paper after moistening with stock, and 
heat in the oven, over a tin of hot 
water. For the purée, put two ounces 
of butter, two tomatoes, half a glass of 
sherry, a teaspoonful of white vinegar, 
a chopped shalot, and a pinch cach of 
sult, sugar, and pepper into a sauce- 
pan. Boil to a pulp, sieve, and return 
to the pan with a teaspoonful of rice 
flour. Boil up, and then beat in a 
raw ogg, yolk only. Lave a long 
crouton, hollowed in the centre; put 
the turkey roll on it, and pour the 
purée over, Garnish with « few fancy 
croditons, Put some boiled rice on 
both sides the dish, and pour the 
gravy from the turkey over; reduce it 
well, only a little is wanted. Then 
sprinkle with chopped parsley, and 
serve as an entrée for a plain dinner. 

The legs of a couple of fowls may 
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be served in the same way, and the 
meat from the back of a nicely-cooked 
rabbit is equally nice. (See recipes 
under Fow .) 


Turkey, Minced. — Supposing 
the best of the bird to have been 
eaten, take any flesh that may be 
left, and cut it in little dice. Any 
that cannot be so cut may be scraped 
from the bones. If the giblets be left 
from the gravy, they will probably 
yield further flavour by stewing them 
in stock or water with the bones. In 
any case, a nice gravy must form the 
foundation (see recipes); the bits of 
skin and pgristle from the meat will 
help. If any sauce, as celery or 
oyster, be left over, put it in the 
pravy, making a brown or white 
mince, according to the materials at 
hand. Thicken the gravy with the 
meat that was scraped off, and some 
roux; put in the dice-shaped pieces, 
and let them heat through. Flavour 
with nice store sauce, ketchup, or 
herbs. If a very good mince be re- 
quired, a little wine, with a morsel of 
extract of meat or elaze will be 
wanted. A little cooked ham or bacon 
will improve it for most tastes. If 
liked, pass all the meat through a 
mincer. A hash may be made as 
above, but the meat is then to be sliced 
evenly, both with regard to size and 
thickness, Garnish the dish nicely 
with crottons, lemons, or little sau- 
sages. Cost, variable. 


Turkey, Potted,—Required: a 
pound and a quarter of raw turkey, 
ten ounces of cooked, lean ham and fat 
bacon mixed, a teaspoonful of fresh 
parsley, chopped small, half as much 
thyme, and «a pinch of cayenne, ground 
mace, and powdered bay leaf, pepper 
to taste, two ounces of butter, half a 
glass of white wine, a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, and a little strong white 
stock, and some slices of bacon in 
addition to the above. Cost, about 3s. 

Prepare the meat as directed for 
Potrep Mrat. Add the liquid in- 
gredients last; of the stock made 
from the bones, not more than a 
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ill will be wanted. Line a buttered 
jar with raw bacon, all fat, and in 
the thinnest possible slices; fill up 
with the mixture, and finish off as 
directed for Terning oF Grovsg, p. 422, 
allowing about an hour and a half 
for the cooking. ‘This is good for 
breakfast, a picnic, or other outdoor 
festivitics—fow] taking the place of 
turkey—or for making a pile of sand- 
wiches for a Christmas party. For a 
very superior dish of the sort, the 
meat may be put in the jar in 
alternate layers with truffled sausage 
meat; the latter layers half an inch, 
and the former an inch in thickness. 
Or in place of the truffled sausage 
meat, pork, veal, or beef can be used, 
according to the kind of dish required : 
veal produces a delicate dish ; pork or 
beef 1s more savoury. 


Turkey Poult, to Roast.— 
The turkcy poult or young turkey is 
an excellent substitute for the fully- 
grown bird, as it 1s most easily ob- 
tained in summer and autumn, when 
the large turkeys are out of season, 
The young ones may be said to be in 
season whenever they are large enough 
to be used. They may be roasted 
in the same way as a fully-grown 
bird. It is not usual to fill them with 
forcemeat, though some epicures, re- 
gardless of expense, are partial to 
them when trufiled. Tongue, bacon, 
or sausages are generally sent to table 
with them. Turkey poults are some- 
times trussed with the head tucked 
under the wing, and the legs twisted 
under like a duck. Unlike the grown 
bird, the fect may be left on, though 
the claws must be cut off. <A turkey 
poult should be put down to a clear 
fire, liberally basted, and when done 
enough should be served on a dish 
garnished with watercress. Brown 
gravy and bread sauce should be sent 
to table with it. A turkey poult 
braised is an excellent dish. If boiled, 
serve in the same way as a fowl. 
Time, according to size. To roast, 
about an hour and a half; more or less 
as required, 





Turkey, Roasted.—There are 
several methods of preparing a turkey 
for roasting. The bird may be simply 
trussed like a fowl, and roasted with- 
out being stuffed at all, and will be 
found excellent, the pure flavour of 
the bird being then presented un- 
mixed with any taste that docs not 
belong to it. When dressed in this 
way it should be scrved on a dish 
garnished with watercress, and sent 
to table with gravy. The usual way 
of serving roast turkey, however, 1s 
to stuff it either with veal forcemeat, 
chestnuts, or sausage meat, and to 
send it to table accompanied by a 
string of sausages, bread sauce, and 
brown gravy, or chestnut sauce, 
Pluck, draw, singe, and truss the 
turkey. Tie a buttered paper over 
the breast, and hang the bird before 
a clear fire. Baste frequently whilst 
it is being roasted. Unless this point 
is attended to the meat will be dry 
and tasteless. A quarter of an hour 
before the bird is taken down, remove 
the paper, dredge a little flour over 
the breast, and baste it well with 
butter. This will make the froth 
stronger than if dripping is used. 
Let it brown brightly. Garnish with 
Iemon and sausages, or foreemeat 
balls. Serve very hot. Time, for a 
turkey of ten or eleven pounds, about 
three hours, or rather less. For larger 
or smaller, more or Jess in proportion, 
not only to weight, but age. A stuffed 
turkey would take longer thin an 
unstuffed one, even if both weighed 
the same. This is an important point 
in the cooking of poultry generally. 


Turkey, Roasted (No. 2).— 
For this, take two sorts of forcement ; 
one for the breast, and the other for 
the body. For instance, they may be 
of sausage meat and chestnuts; or of 
plain herb forcemeat, with either of 
the others named; or a good ham or 
veul stuffing, with one of mushrooms, 
can be used. The crop is stuffed in 
the usual way, and the body may be 
filled in the way ducks and geese are 
stuffed, or a roll of tho stuffing may 
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go in. At one time, one sort of 
stuffing was usual in the breast; now 
two or three are sometimes employed. 
The idea is that those who do not care 
for one, may like the other—supposing 
two distinct kinds, ono of a mild 
nature like chestnut, the other well 
flavoured with herbs; but the flavours 
become more or less blended in the 
cooking, and the argument has little 
weight. It is more likely that the 
elaborate customs of the day, and the 
craving for something new, gave rise 
to the fashion. The recipe which 
follows is a good one of this kind. 


Turkey, Roasted (No. 3).— 
This is a very rich dish. A fine bird 
should be chosen, and the breast-bone 
taken out, excepting just at the point. 
Fill the body with veal sausage meat 
mixed with oysters (see recipe under 
ForceMEats), and stuff the breast with 
a creamy chestnut forcemeat. Use 
strings and skewers to make tho bird 
a good shape, and cover it entirely 
with greased paper: also lay sliced 
bacon on the breast. When the bird 
is cooked dish it, and garnish with 
fried oysters and small sausages (made 
from the farce used for the filling). 
Send good oyster sauce to table, or a 
nice brown gravy, just as preferred. 
Brown saucc is also suitable. 


Turkey, Rolled.— Required : a 
turkey, forcemeat, bacon, sauce, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 1s. per Ib. inclusive. 

This may be described asa simplified 
galantine, and many may succeed in 
making it who would fail in the 
attempt to bone a whole turkey. Cut a 
young turkey down the middle into two 
parts, remove the bones without injur- 
ing the skin, lay the pieces flat on the 
tuble—skin downwards—and_ spread 
over each a layer of good forcemeat 
or sausage meat an inch thick, Roll 
them up like a sausage, cover with thin 
slices of fat bacon, and tie this on with 
twine. Cook the rolls in stock to half 
cover them. Rolled turkey may bo 
eaten hot or cold. If it is to be eaten hot, 
put the rolls on a hot dish, remove the 
twine, strain and thicken the sauce, 
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pour part of it over the meat, and send 
the rest to table in a tureen. It 
cold, it may be just glazed and gar- 
nished plainly, or it can be finished 
like a GALANTINE. With regard to 
the treatment of the wings in the 
above recipe, remove the large bone 
only (cutting the rest off at starting) ; 
do the same with the legs; then draw 
the rest inside. Cut off then as much 
as possible from the legs and wings 
that were removed, and put the bits 
of meat about amongst the forcemeat. 
Should those parts look unsightly 
when cooked, i.e. where drawn in, 
endeavour to hide them with the guar- 
nish. If by chance they get torn, 
draw them together with a needle and 
thread. Time, according to size. The 
cooking should be gentle. 


Turkey, Stewed.—Required: a 
young turkey, stock, and seasoning, 
sausage meat, bacon, butter, wine, 
sauce as below, and a vegetable puréc ; 
celery, haricots, &c. Cost, about 10s. 

Mix the sausage meat, about two 
pounds, with a couple of shalots chop- 
ped, a little nutmeg, and a spoonful or 
two of stock ; this helps it to cut firmly 
when cooked. Brown the bird in a 
stewpan (that just takes it) in the 
butter and slice of bacon cut up; add 
«a bunch of herbs, some sliced vege- 
tables of the usual sort, a teaspoonful 
of white peppercorns, and some liquor 
from boiled white meat or poultry ; a 
calf's foot is a good addition, that and 
the liquor will make good soup next 
day. Simmer slowly fortwo hours, or 
more. A short time before serving, 
tuke some of the pot liquor; cool it 
rapidly by plunging the vessel into 
cold water ; put a pint and a half ina 
saucepan, with a good spoonful each of 
sherry and mushroom catsup, thicken 
with brown roux, and add salt to 
taste. Boil up, and pour some over 
the turkey ; serve the rest in a boat. 
The giblets may be stewed with the 
bird, and served as a separate dish, or 
left in the soup. (See GiaLet Sovp.) 
Serve the vegetable purée in a separate 
dish, 
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This is inexpensive, and will be liked 
by those who find braised or roasted 
turkey somewhat rich, and yet com- 
plain that a boiled one is insipid, as 
many people do. 

If only the breast be stuffed, less 
sausage meat is wanted ; the above 1s 
intended for the body also. 


Turkey, 
Chicken.—Required; a turkey, a 
chicken, sausage meat, &c., as below. 
Cost, from 1s. per pound upwards. 

Bone a young chicken without in- 
juring the skin. Draw the legs and 
wings inside, fillthe body with freshly- 
made nicely-seasoned sausage meat, 
and make it round and compact in 
form. Put it inside a boned turkey ; 
fill all the empty spaces with sausage 
meat, and truss the turkey firmly, 
restoring it as nearly as possible to 
its original form. Cover with buttered 
paper, and put it down before a clear 
tire, though at some distance from it. 
Baste liberally, and roast very slowly, 
or the outside of the turkey will be 
done enough before the heat has pene- 
trated to the interior of the chicken. 
In carving the turkey slices should be 
cut across the breast, so that each 
guest may have a share of turkey, 
chicken, and forcemeat. ‘Time, three 
hours or more. 

Another way.—Let the chicken be 
boned, and put inside it a calf’s tongue, 
salted, boiled, and skinned. Sce that 
it is nicely trimmed about the root be- 
fore it is used: fill up the vacant 
spaces with forcemeat, and use force- 
meut also between the chicken and 
turkey. Leave no gaps anywhere. 
This may be served hot, with the usual 
sauces and gravies, It makes, too, a 
famous cold dish for alarge party. It 
is excellent if covered with good white 
sauce, thick béchamel, or chaudfroid, 
then coated with aspic, and niccly gar- 


nished, (See also recipes for Icen 
4 e . 
Sacces.) Many cxeellent varieties of 


garnish may be evolved from them. 
Instead of roasting, boil the turkey, 
or braise it. If the former, the stock 
must not be quite boiling when it goes 
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in, and it should be tied in a clean 
cloth, after the buttered paper is 
wrapped round, Do not tuke it up 
until the stock is cool. 


Turkey, Stuffed with Tongue. 
—Required: a turkey, forcemeat, a 
tongue and adjuncts as below. Cost, 
about 1s. per pound, inclusive. 

This is a favourite supper dish and is 
very handsome in appearance; it is also 
easily carved. A plump turkey must 
be boned, and the empty spaces, legs, 
&c., filled with forcemeat. The tongue 
is then put in. (See TuRKEY, Bonen ; 
also ‘Turkey, Sturrep with CHICKEN, 
in which directions for cooking are 
given.) The time for this varics, but 
only enough to cook the turkey, and 
heat the tongue through is required, as 
that is in every case to be first cooked 
until done. We mention this, because 
we have known instances where a large 
raw tongue has been put in, and the 
bird cooked for an hour and a half or 
two hours, with the result which may 
readily be imagined on a moment's 
thought. Now, the exact sort of 
stufting depends upon circumstances, 
If expense is no object, and the garnish 
is to be of an elaborate nature, truffled 
furcemeat, or some other rich one 
should be chosen. But for ordinary 
occasions, sausage meat, or ao veal 
stuffing, without suet, will answer the 
purpose ; and aif the dish be simply 
masked with white sauce, und gar- 
nished with lemons and parsley, and 
a few fancy shapes of cooked vege- 
tables (not forgetting beetroot), it will 
tuste good, and give satisfaction. For 
all such dishes a little aspic jelly 
should, however, be used when ob- 
tainable. (Sve recipes for (@ALANTINES 
of Fow. and Verat.) 


Turkey, Truffled.—.There is no 
dish more highly esteemed than a 
truffled turkey. The casiest, and per- 
haps in the end the most satisfactory, 
way of getting one, is to procure it 
from France (through a first-class 
poultercr), ready fattened, stuffed 
with truffles, and ready for the spit. 
It will be all tho better for the winter's 
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journey, as birds so stuffed are always 
Vent for several days after, to allow the 
perfume of the truffles to penetrate the 
flesh. Thecost of a turkey thus pre- 
pared will vary from two or three 
guineas to five guineas. Fine fresh 
truffles are, howover, so expensive, 
that mushrooms or chestnuts are often 
substituted for them, pounded with 
bacon in exactly the same way, and a 
turkey thus prepared will prove to 
most people quite as acceptable as if 
really truffled. When it is preferel, 
however, that the turkey should be 
stuffed with truffles at home, procure 
a young, plump, freshly-killed hen 
turkey. Take a pound and a half of 
truffles for a moderate-sized bird, and 
two pounds for a large one. Smell 
them, and reject any that are mouldy. 
Wash them carefully, and scrub with a 
soft brush till not a particle of earth or 
grit remains upon them. Cut about a 
pound of the truffles into balls an inch 
und a half in diameter. Pound the 
rest with the trimmings to a smooth 
paste, adding an equal weight of fat 
bacon. The bacon should be rasped 
and pounded separately, thon) mixed 
with the pounded trufHes, and the 
forcemeat seasoned with salt and 
pepper only. When the forcemeat is 
quite smooth, mix the whole truffles 
with it, and put the preparation into 
the body of the turkey. Let it hang 
for five or six days after itis stuffed, 
and when it is to be roasted, lay a slice 
of fat bacon upon the breast, and a 
piece of buttered paper over that, and 
baste liberally whi'st it is before the 
fire. If it is wishel that truffle sauce 
should accompany this dish, a few 
may be put aside for the purpose. 
Traffled turkey is so rich that it is often 
served with no accompaniment in the 
way of sauces. Bread sauce is liked 
by some, but, properly speaking, no 
rival flavour should approach — the 
truffle. When fresh truffles are not. to 
be had, use bottled ones. Traffled 
capons may be had from a guinea; 
these are useful for small families. The 
dealers in high-class comestibles, as 
well as poulterers, in London and else- 
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where, do a large trade in them during 
the Christmas festivities. 


Turkey, Truffied Economic- 
ally.—Required: a turkey, truffles, 
chestnuts, and veal forcemeat as below. 
Cost, exclusive of truffles, ubout Is. 
per pound. 

Take a freshly-killed, plump young 
turkey. If large, half a pound of fine 
fresh truffles will be required for it; if 
smnall, a quarter or a third of a pound 
will be sufficient. Wash and scrub the 
truffics carefully, as in the preceding 
recipe, drain and dry them, and cut 
them into thin slices without peeling 
them. Boil or roast some fine, sound. 
chestnuts; the quantity must be regu- 
lated by the size of the turkey. There 
must be sufficient with the truffles to 
fill the Jody of the bird. Before boiling 
them, make a little cut in the outer skin 
of cach nut to keepit from bursting. Let 
them boil until quitetender. Skimthem, 
mix the sliced truffles with them ; then 
fill the body of the bird with the mix- 
ture, and Iet the turkey hang for two 
or three days in a cool, airy situation. 
On the day that it is to be dressed fill 
the crop of the bird with good veal 
forcemeat, truss it firinly, tie a buttered 
paper over the breast, and roast 1t be- 
fore a clear fire. A turkey prepared 
as above will be sufficiently tlavoured 
with truffles to satisfy most people; 
indeed, all but those who are exces- 
sively fond of truffles. Time, an hour 
and a half to two hours and a_ half, 
according to size. (See recipes in 
FonRcEMEATS. ) 

Turkey, to Truss for Roast- 
ing.—Pluck, singe, and draw the 
bird; mind that the gall bladder is 
not broken: a hook is useful for the 
purpose, A little care will enable the 
operator to take out the entrails in 
acleanly manner. Wash and dry the 
liver and gizzard, the latter being pre- 
pared as for Guster Pre. Cut the feet 
off, and draw the strings or sinews 
from the legs. To do this sometimes 
is difficult. The best way is to hang 
the bird by the thin end of each leg, 
separately, toa hook in the ceiling, then 
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to pull hard, holding the leg firmly. 
Next cut off the head and neck close to 
the body ; leave plenty of skin to turn 
over the back. Put the legs in boiling 
water, then peel off the rough skin. 
Next put in the forcemeat, and sew the 
neck over the back, or use small 
skewers. Press the legs close to the 
body, turn the points of the wings over 
the back ; put the liver through one 
pinion, and the gizzard through the 
other. Cut a slit in the apron, and 
put the nose through. Truss the bird 
very firmly; one skewer is wanted 
through the legs ; another through the 
middle to confine the wings; and a 
third near theend of the merry-thonght, 
under the wings. These will prevent 
the weight of the stuffing, &c., making 
it turn irregularly on the spit. Cover 
the breast, also the liver and gizzard, 
with plenty of well-buttered paper. 
Pass string across the back of the 
turkey, twisting it round the points of 
the skewers in a crossed direction. In 
a very large bird, put a fourth skewer 
through the ends of the legs, and put 
in the first and second skewers before 
stuffing it. ‘The backbone should be 
beaten flat: and if the breastbone be 
sv treated, place a thick cloth first over 
it, then use a stout rolling-pin. (See 
remarks on this subject under Govsg, 
To Truss.) 


Wheatears. — These should be 
cooked the day they are killed. Pick, 
singe, and draw them, and cook by 
passing askewer through. Then bake 
or roast, broil or grill; they will take 
but ten minutes if well basted with 
butter. They are sometimes coated 
with egg and bread-crumhs before 
cooking. Gravy improves them, and 
bread sauce and fried crumbs are often 
served with them. They may bo 
nixed with other birds for a pie or 
pate. 


Widgeon.— The common widgeon 
is plentiful in Britain during winter. 
The flesh is good for the table. The 
American widgeon forms also an es- 
teemed food. It breeds chiefly in the 
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northern parts of America, and is come 
mon in winter on the coasts of the 
United States, and in the rice-grounds. 


Widgeon, Roasted.—Rub the 
breast of the widgeon with the liver 
till it isred. Truss it securely, and 
put it down before a clear fire. Flour 
it, and baste frequently till done. 
Serve on toast in a dish, and send the 
gravy to table with it. Itis generally 
preferred that a widgeon should be 
underdressed. If liked, 1t may be 
stuffed with the liver pounded and 
mixed with a few bread-crumbs, a little 
pepper, salt, and grated lemon rind, 
and bound together with the yolk of 
anegg. Time to ruast the widgeon, a 
quarter of an hour; if liked well done, 
twenty to twenty-five minutes. 

Widgeon are often treated just like 
wild ducks and teal, orange gravy 
being served with them, A very good 
hash may be made from a roasted wid- 
geon: the gravy should be flavoured 
with sherry and orange juice, or a salmi 
of the usual kind may be prepared. 
Cost from a shilling each, but very 
uncertain. 


Wild Duck, Fillets of.—Ke- 
quired: the fillets from the breast and 
sides of a wild duck, toast, gravy, or 
sauce, and an orange silad and garnish 
as below. Cust, about 3s, 

When it is knownthat the breast only 
is caten at table, this is a very good 
way of serving the duck. The fillets 
should be nicely arranged on the toast, 
and a garnish of lemons or oranges put 
on the dish. Orange gravy or brown 
sauce should he served ina boat, and 
an orange salad is always a suitable 
addition, though it may be dispensed 
with. 


Wild Duck, Hashed. -- h- 
quired: the remains of a duck, gravy, 
or sauce, and adjuncts as below. Cost, 
about 28., or rather more. 

Supposing the fillets to have been 
served as above detailed, take the rest of 
the bird and joint it, then heat it in 
any sauce or gravy that may be left 
over, or make a little of a suitable sort 
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for the purpose. Claret or port is a 
suitable addition to such gravies and 
sauces. Wild duck makes a good salmi. 


Wild Duck, with Oranges. 
~-Required : wild duck, orange salad, 
brown gravy, port, orange juice, roux, 
glaze, and other adjuncts as below. 
Cost, variable. 

An orange salad is one of the best 
adjuncts to a wild duck when nicely 
roasted. A good brown gravy-should 
be served also, well flavoured with 
orange juice and port, about half a gill 
of each to a pint of gravy; a thicken- 
ing of roux should be added, and a bit 
of glaze. Stock such as No. 5 may 
form the foundation. Better still is 
good brown sauce witha flavouring of 
orange, or lemon or lime juice will 
serve equally well, and some good 
port; or claret, with a morsel of 
currant jelly, may be substituted. 
Wild ducks are objected to by many, 
on account of their fishiness. Their 
cost is uncertain; about 38. per brace 
isan average price when very plentiful, 
but they are often much higher in 
BCATCE SCUSONS. 


Wild Duck, Roasted. — The 
main points to be observed are to 
keep the gravy well in the breast, and 
not to over-cook the bird. It must 
be most carefully plucked and drawn. 
The inside should be wiped out, the 
head and neck cut off; the feet scalded, 
and placed like a tame duck’s; or by 
sume they are trussed like the feet of a 
fowl. The duckis put close toa sharp 
fire fora few minutes, that the gravy 
may be kept in; it is then to be basted 
plentifully with butter until done. 
Froth it well, and serve with gravy or 
sauce, (See recipes.) A lemon cut 
through should be sent to table. The 
carver often likes to dip one half into 
salt, and tho other into cayenne, and 
squeeze the two portions together into 
the breast, after scoring it in a few 
places. <A glass of port is next poured 
in, and the breast becomes a perfect 
bonne-bouche, A caution respecting this 
process may be given. Take care in 
squeezing the lemon to hold it close 
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to the bird, and mind that none is 
‘‘ squirted ” into the eyes, or, owing to 
the pepper, it will cause a good deal of 
suffering. Time, from fifteen to twenty 
minutes on an average to roast a wild 
duck. Cost, from 2s, each on an average. 


Wild Duck (American way).— 
The bird is well seasoned inside and 
out with salt and pepper, and stuffed 
with bread well buttered, and soaked 
until soft in hot water. It is 
basted for a few minutes with slightly 
sulted water, in which an onion has 
been soaked, to take away the fishy 
flavour. It is finished off by bast- 
ing with butter. The gravy is 
made from the giblets, thickened and 
flavoured with black currant jelly, 
port, and cayenne. The fishy taste 
can also be taken away as directed for 
Witp Fow., Roastep. 


Wild Duck, Stewed. — Re- 
quired: a duck, vegetables, seasoning, 
butter, stock, cream, milk, thickening, 
&e., as under. Cost, about 3s. 

Parboil the duck for ten minutes, 
with a bit of carrot and onion in 
its body, then dram, and remove 
the vegetables; lay the duck in cold 
water for a short time. Then joint 
if, and season with pepper. Flour 
well, and fry pale brown in hot butter. 
Put it in a saucepan, and cover with 
stock that has been made from the 
giblets and a bit of veal, with vege- 
tables and herbs; it need not bea 
strong stock. Stew until done, from 
twenty to forty minutes. Skim the 
gravy, then pour it off, and add to half 
a pint a gill of hot cream (or half 
milk) and a little thickening. Boil up, 
stir in the yolk of a raw egg, and beat 
hard for a minute. Then put in the 
juice of half an orange or lemon, last 
thing: either should be mixed with 
hot stock, and put in gradually to the 
rest, or it will curdle. This 1s a very 
good way of treating wild ducks, or 
tame ones either, if they are strong in 
flavour, as they often are. 

Wild Duck, Stuffed.—A stuff- 
ing made by sornking bread-crumbs in 
port, then seasoning with cayenne and 
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salt, is old-fashioned, but liked by 
some. A mixture of bread-crumbs and 
herbs, in which tarragon predominates, 
may be used ; a little butter should be 
mixed in this, 

Wild Fowl, Plucking of.— 
To remove the duwn which adheres so 
closely to the generality of wild fowl, 
immerse them, when divested of their 
feathers, into scalding water. Lave 
ready some powdered resin, and rub it 
over the bird with the hand. This is 
said to be the most effectual remedy. 


Wild Fowl, Roasted.— When 
of a kind that is usually impregnated 
with fishiness (most inveterate when 
they are not fat) they may be improved 
by rubbing with tarragon vinegar a 
few hours before cooking. In a hash 
or salmi, a little tarragon may be used 
with advantage, but very little only, or 
the dish will suffer, owing to its 
peculiar flavour. 

Wild Fowl, Truffled, Sauté 
of.— Required: a wild fowl, truftle 
parings, ham, seasoning, butter, wine, 
and stock as below. Cost, about 3s. to 
3s. 6d., except when very dear. 

Cut up the bird, and put the giblets 
in a stewpan with a bit of ham, a 
shalot or two, a mushroom, a bay 
leaf, and an ounce of butter, with the 
parings of two or three truffles; fry 
for a few minutes, then add half a 
pint of port, claret, and brown stock 
mixed ; equal measures of cach, Fry 
the joints of the bird in a little butter, 
until brown. Strain the sauce over 
them, after it has simmered for two 
hours, and been made up to the 
original quantity. Cook for twenty 
minutes to half an hour, with an 
occasional shake. Serve very hot. A 
fresh bird is intended for this sauté. 


Woodcock.—Like snipe, this bird 
should be fat. The most delicate and 
highly esteemed parts are the legs and 
intestines. If over-done, the breast is 
very poor eating, and those who cannot 
eat under-done game should avoid the 
woodcock ; to over-roast it is, in the 
opinion of the epicure, a positive 
cruelty, It is, perhaps, best liked when 


roasted, or as a salmi. It needs very 
carcful cooking, and to be served as 
hot as possible. Cost, uncertain ; about 
5s. per brace; or may be much more, 
or a little less. Being so variable, no 
“cost’’ is given in the recipes. 


Woodcock a la Financiére.— 
Required: birds and garnish as below. 
This is an cxpensive dish, Take 
three birds and lard them, then 
roast or braise them, If the latter, use 
good stock: glaze them, and rest them 
on a dish with a pyramid-shaped 
croustade in the centre. Garnish with 
finunciére ragott, some at the base, 
and some at the point; bring the best 
parts of it into prominence. Fasten 
some here and there between the birds 
by means of hatelet skewers, and place 
a handsome skewer on the top. 

Other birds may be served thus. 
Where expense has to be considered, 
various additions may be made at home 
to the ragont as bought (see page 216). 
But the sauce used must always be 
good, otherwise it is better to dispense 
with the ragott altogether than to 
mask it with an indifferent sauce; for 
when garnish of this description is 
attempted all the adjuncts should be in 

keeping. 

Woodcock a la Lucullus.— 
Roast the birds in the usual way ; catch 
the trail on a toast. While they are 
still under-done take them up, and 
pour over them a little melted butter, 
with which the yolk of an egg and a 
spoonful of cream have been mixed ; 
sprinkle with bread-crumbs, and brown 
before the fire, or with a salamander. 
Time, from fifteen to twenty minutes 
altogether. 

Woodcock, Devilled. —- Ie- 
quired : a woodcock, a devil mixture, 
wine, orange juice, the yolk of an egg, 
oil or butter, and seasoning as under. 
This method may be followed in 
dealing with any bird with which the 
trail ig served. Take a woodcock, 
rather under-roasted than otherwise; 
ent if into small piccecs, and score it 
well. Season as directed (see GaMr 
Devitiep). Crush the trail, add to it 
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the juice of half a Seville orange, a 
glass of wine, which may be good 
sherry or Madeira, a little salt and 
pepper, and the yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg. Put this with the meat into a 
dish, over a spirit lamp, and stir until 
the moisture is nearly absorbed. Then 
put in a dessertspoonful of the purest 
salad oil, or oiled butter if preferred. 
Shake the dish fora minute, then serve 
as hot and as quickly as possible, or it 
will be spoilt. 

Supposing no spirit lamp to be handy, 
the meat, &c., may be put into a small 
stewpan with a cover, and treated as 
above described by heating over a gas 
ring, or on a hot plate. ‘The thing is 
quick service; a hot dish and a hot 
cover must be in readiness as soon as 
the stewpan is removed, and the pan 
must bo delicately clean; anv “ foreign” 
flavour would spoil this dish. 


Woodcock, Potted.—Required: 
woodcocks, butter, bacon, scasoning 
and paste as below. ‘Take any num- 
ber of fresh woodcocks, Pluck them 
carefully, and cut off their legs and 
wings. Split the birds in halves, 
and lay them on a dish. Take 
away the gizzards with the point 
of a knife, and, with this exception, 
leave the inside or trail undisturbed. 
Line the inside of an ordinary potting- 
pin with thin slices of fat bacon. 
Fill it with the woodcocks placed 
neatly and closely in layers upon the 
bacon, and season each layer with salt 
wnd black pepper. When the pan is 
full, pour as much clarified butter over 
tho woodcocks as will cover them, and 
cover the pan with a coarse paste of 
flour and water. Make a hole in the 
top of the lid, and bake the woodcocks 
in «i moderate oven. They must not 
be eaten till they are quite cold. When 
a skewer can be pushed easily to the 
bottom of the pan, the wuodcocks are 
sufficiently baked. 

_ This dish will be quite spoilt if 
inferior butter be used. 


Woodcock, Roasted.—Pluck, 
but do not draw the birds; put them 
down to a brisk firo; flour them a 
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little, and baste well. Put toast under 
for the trail, and dish like snipe. 
Sliced bacon, with vine leaves under, is 
an improvement. From fifteen to 
twenty minutes will cook them. 

It is suid that there is more art in 
roasting woodcocks than any other 
birds of the same size. The cooking 
takes but little time, and they want 
attention the whole time. If basting 
be neglected, or if they become over- 
done, they are spoilt. As the legs 
ought to bea little better done than the 
breast to be catable, there is an in- 
equality in their roasting, unless this 
be obviated by stopping the spit when 
the back is to the fire, in order that the 
legs may get the greatest amount of 
heat. Melted butter is said by some to 
be the only sauce which does not de- 
tract from the flavour of a woodcock ; 
but orange gravy, and good brown 
gravy, of the usual kind for game, aro 
liked by others. It is certain, though, 
that a gravy for these birds, however 
good, ought not to be highly flavoured ; 
and perhaps none is better than one 
made from good stockslightlythickened, 
and flavoured with fumet of the samo 
birds, or those most resembling them. 


Woodcock en Surprise.—Rc- 
quired: a cooked woodcock, fowls’ livers, 
mushrooms, seasoning, bread, salmt 
since, truffles, olives and crofitons as 
under. Make a salmi from a cold bird. 
Fry the trail with the livers of a couple 
of fowls ; fry also a few small mush- 
rooms, a shalot, and bit of parsley. 
Pound these in a mortar, and season 
with salt and pepper, and a suspicion 
of grated nutmeg or other spice. 
Fry some bread, six or cight pieces, 
any fancy shapes, and spread them 
with the above purée. Pour some of 
the salmi sauce over them,and then lay 
on the joints with the rest of the sauce 
over all. Make a pattern on the top 
with more small crofitons, covered 
with finely chopped truffles and olives, 
warmed in thick brown sauce. Serve 
as hot as possible, 

Note.—The trail is to be taken out 
before cooking the bird, 


Woodcocks, Terrine of (M. 
Dubois’s recipe).— Bone two woodcocks, 
divide each of them in two, which 
pieces put into a pie dish (terrixe) with 
five or six peeled truffles cut in 
quarters, the same volume of cooked 
ham fat, or fat bacon, in large dice. 
Season the meat and truffles lightly, 


of Madeira. Take off the flesh from 
a leg of hare, cut it in pieces, fry it in 
a stewpan, with double its volume of 
liver of poultry or game. When well 
set, add the trails of the woodcocks, 
then let the whule cool, to be chopped 
afterwards with a third its volume of 


lean pork. 


the same quantity of fresh fat bacon, 
previously chopped, and pounded with 
the trimmings of truffics. Season the 


it into a kitchen basin, and mix with it 
the Madeira the woodeocks have been 
soaking in. 
sides of a pic-dish with some of the 


Season the forcemeat, put | 
it into a mortar, pound, and add to it — 
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und baste with the third part of a glass | on the top of the preparation. 


; , : - upon the thichs. 
forcemeat with a pinch of pounded I , 
aromatics; five minutes after, remove | 


Mask the bottom and _ 


of woodcock, the truffles, and the ham — 


in the centre, alternating with force- 
meat, The pie-dish must then be 
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completely full; smooth the top with 
the blade of a knife, and mask it with 
slices of bacon. Cover the preparation, 
and set the pie-dish in a sauté-pan with 
a glassful of hot water, and push it into 
a moderate oven, to bake for an hour 
anda half. Whendone, take it out; 
and when half-cold, put a light weight 
When 
completely cold, take it off the pie, cut 


it in oblongs, which dish in a circular 


order into the terrine. 


Woodcock, to Truss.—lluck 
the bird entirely, head and neck in- 
cluded, and very carefully, to avoid 
tearing the tender skin. Singe off the 
hairs and cut off the ends of the toes, 
but do not draw the birds. Twist the 
legs at the joints to bring the feet 
Press the wings to 
the sides, and turn the head under the 
wing, with the beak forward. Tie a 
string round the legs and breast. and 
piss one also round the head and the 
tip of the bill. Hang the bird to the 


: - spit, feet downwards. 
prepared forcemeat, arrange the pieces — ay : 


Another wav. — For a newer and 
more convenient way, see directions 
under SNIPEs, To TRUss. 


SAUSAGES, FORCEMEATS, AND 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH. 


SAUSAGES. 


Tons of sausages are turned out weekly of the best possible quality; 
indeed, it is very doubtful whether the majority of “home-made” are 
as good. But there are sausages and sausages; and we warn anyone 
against buying any that are the least suspicious. If highly eoloured 
they should be rejected; and so should all that are not perfectly fresh ; 
those which have been lying, perhaps, in the sun for a whole day in a 
shop window, are to be avoided. Those most generally offered for sale are 
of beef and pork ; the latter should only be indulged in in cold weather. 
Home-made sausages are, however, a treat when properly made, and 
preferred by some to any other, even where ample facilities for buying 
them exist ; and there are times when the cuttings of larger pieces of meat 
—say at pig-killing time inthe conntry—may be used up in this form with 
advantage. 

The first thing is the meat. The second is the machine. Of 
the meat we cannot too strongly urge the importance of freshness. As 
to the machine, that should embody simplicity, cleanliness, and such an 
arrangement of the cutters that bits of stringy, sinewy meat are caught 
and retained, noé passed through the holes into the sausage skins. 
Most of the machines, which are called by various names, look much alike 
to the noviee. The one that will be found of all-round usefulness in an 
ordinary kitchen, and will cost from fifteen to twenty shillings, according 
to its size, may be best described as a‘ combination mincer,” and will serve 
for sausages as well as for cutting up meat for raised pies, for chopping 
suet, and many other purposes, simply by changing the cutting plates. 

A machine of a complicated character will not be a suecess; simplicity 
of construction is necessary to cleanliness, as the parts must be well washed 
and dried each time it is used; and we advise the enamel-lined machines 
in preference to any other. They are a trifle dearer to start with, but with 
careful using they last for years, and are as easily washed as a teacup. 
This, as users of such utensils know, is no small advantage. Perhaps the 
best thing is to see a machine at work before buying it. and this can be 
done in most large towns. The most thorongh washing is necessary ; 
plenty of boiling water and a little soda will keep the cutting plates 
and other parts free from grease or clogginess ; a dirty machine will 
spoil the next lot of materials that may be passed through it, whatever 
their nature; whereas, with care. fruit and vegetables may be put through 
a sausage machine without the slightest taint of * foreign ” flavour. 

Next we must consider the seasoning. Bought sansages, are, for the 
most part, seasoned with salt and pepper only ; or to pork sausages a little 
Sago is sometimes added. Upon this point much must depend upon 
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individual taste. Spice or herbs, or both combined, is used by some; nutmeg 
and mace in moderation will be more likely to meet with general ap- 
proval than allspice, and marjoram is a favourite herb; some prefer it 
mixed with sage. A little lemon rind gives zest to veal sausages, but it 
wants very cautious using; when sausages flavoured with it are fried, 
there is a tendency to “repeat’’; just a suspicion may be used with 
advantage in combination with herbs of any sort. Then there is garlie: 
one fears to name it almost, there is so deeply rooted an aversion to it, 
generally speaking. All the same, it gives a twang to veal sausages that 
is much approved of when once tried; it is but a twang, though, and 
should be so slight that the sausages do not actually taste of garlie—the 
veriest morsel will do for a pound or two of meat; or the board on which 
it is eut up may be rubbed over with it; or the strength is casily reduced 
hy boiling (see GARLIC). In the chapter on Seasonines, Ke., will be 
found many preparations of herbs, Ke., that may be used, 

Sausage skins are best prepared on a large seale; to cleanse them at 
home is a troublesome and unpleasant process, and people as a rule get 
them of their butcher ready cleaned; but it is always advisable to give 
them another rinse in clean, cold) water. Then, there are ® prepared 
skins ” put up in tins. These may be had through first-class grocers, and 
some makers of the machines supply them. They want soaking, or the 
sausages will probably be too salt, and showld be washed well inside by 
fixing one end to the tap, and letting the water run through, There is no 
other plan so effectual as this. ‘To fill the skins, put one end on to the 
“filler” (the other end must be tied securely) and see that the meat only 
fills the skin slightly; tie the other end and twist them into shape. Loop 
them by passing them through each other, giving a twist each time. 

If the skins must be got ready at home there is no way so good as 
the thorough seraping and washing of the intestines, which must soak for 
some days in salt and water, many times renewed, aud be rinsed again and 
again in clean. cold water; they are best attached to a running tap. To 
the last water but one a little carbonate of soda should be added; the last 
of all must be clear water, as cold as possible. The appearance of the 
skins, and freedom from the slightest unpleasant odour, are indications of 
sufficient cleansing. The intestines of the pig are used for sausages of the 
ordinary size and kind, such as we have been considering. The ox supplies 
skins for the large, dried sausages, to which brief attention must now be 
given. 
The ordinary German sausage. sold at from tenpence to a shilling per 
pound, is most commonly eaten in this country, and it must be purchased 
with caution. It does not follow that all which is highly-coloured is bad, 
for many of the makers say that this is done to meet. the wishes of the 
public; but it is quite certain that a great deal is far from good, and that 
the colouring often hides a multitude of—supposing we say deficiencies ; 
eases that are reported from time to time in the daily papers prove this 
conclusively, It should, therefore, always be bought ofa respectable sales- 
man; if it bears the name of the maker all the better; had it should he 
avoided in hot weather. Of tho high-class, expensive dried sausages, 
used chiefly for hore d’euvres, a good variety may always be bought at 
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first-class Italian warehouses; these range in price from two to four 

shillings per pound; the recipes are national secrets, and nothing but 

imitations can be made outside their native country, in many instances. 
For general directions on cooking, see SAvusaGEs in the alphabetical 


receipes. 


American Sausages. — Re- 
quired: four pounds of lean pork, two 
pounds of fat pork, six teaspoonfuls of 
dricd sage, three teaspoonfuls of black 
pepper, four and a half teaspoonfuls of 
salt (of which half should be celery 
salt), half a nutmeg grated, a small 
teaspoonful of ground mace, and half as 
much ground cloves. Cost, about 10d. 
per pound. 

Pass the meat through a mincer, 
and mix the seasoning together before 
adding it to the rest. If not all 
wanted at once, pack some away ina 
stone jar inthe cellar, and cover the 
top with melted lard, Another way is 
to make some long bags of muslin, 
each to hold, say, a pound of the ment. 
After filling and tying, suspend them 
from the cellar ceiling, first dipping 
them in melted lard. When the meat 
is put into skins they should always 
be tested, for fear of holes; do this by 
tying one end up, and blowing hard 
through the other; the weak parts, if 
any, are thus discovered. To cook the 
above without skins, make it into cakes 
or sausage shapes, and fry them in a 
little hot fat; or if wanted crisp, their 
own fat will cook them, They are ex- 
eclent rolled in egg and cracker- 
crumbs, then dipped in melted fat and 
baked or grilled at a sharp fire. ‘The 
foregoing recipe is an excellent one for 
Bausage meat that 1s to be kept, but for 
quite immediate eating if would be too 
much seasoned for most palates. This 
can be reduced to taste. 


Beef Sausages. — Required: 
beef, seasoning and bread. Allow 
about two pounds of lean beef to one 
pound of fat; the proportion of bread 
is a matter of taste ; very good sausages 
are all meat ; medium quality ones con- 
sist of about a fourth bread; tho 


scasoning 1s salt, pepper, and cayenne, 
with any spice that may be iked—nut- 
meg ig most agreeable as a rule; 
shalots also are liked by some, but 
they should be in small proportion, and 
very finely chopped, If passed through 
a fine mincer the meat need not be 
pounded. In filling the skins, more 
room must be left for swelling if bread 
is used in the mixture. The meat 
chosen should be juicy and tender ; 
hard, gristly meat makes very inferior 
suusaves, The same mixture may be 
rolled into cakes or balls, but sausages 
in skins are more fully flavoured and 
more generally liked. These are more 
wholesome than pork, 

alnother way. —Use suet in place of 
fat beef (see remarks on the cooking 
of sausages containing suet, under 
Merron Sacsaces), and although 
many contend that the only sausages 
worth cating are made with suct, we 
reconunend the above as not only 
nicer to cat, but more digestible. This 
is a matter of opinion, and readers 
can make their own choice. For 
eating cold—and many enjoy cold 
sausages—-the above kind are certainly 
the better, Cost, about 7d. or 8d. per 
pound. 


Beef Sausages, German.— 
Required: beef, pork, and seasoning 
as below. Cost, about 7d. per pound. 

These are a good breakfast relish; 
they should be cut in slices and served 
with salud. «= Mince together two 
pounds of lean beef and one pound of 
lean pork, an ounce of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of fine saltpetre, a quarter of 
an ounce of black pepper, a pinch of 
ground cloves and cayenne are then 
mixed in well, and a flavour of garlic 
is imparted by bruising a clove of 
garlic to a pulp, and pouring a little 
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water over; after a time the water is 
strained off and added to the meat. 
Ox skins are to be filled with the 
mixture and tied at the ends. To boil 
them, put them on in cold water, and 
simmer for an hour. Take them up, 
and plunge into cold water for a 
minute, then dry and hang them up in 
a cool place. To these, fat pork, cut 
into small square pieces, is often added, 
when the mixture is put in the skins; 
about half a pound to three or four 
pounds of the minced meat is the usual 
proportion. 


Bologna Sausages.— Required : 
heef, pork, bacon, and seasoning as 
below. Cost, about 8d. per pound. 

Take beef and pork in equal parts; 
cut it up, and pound it to a paste; add 
a high seasoning of salt and pepper, 
cloves, mace and garlic. When this is 
put in the skins, strips of fat bacon are 
inserted here and there. This is boiled 
for an hour or more, or smoked for a 
couple of months. The Italians eat it 
in the uncooked state. 

Another way.—These are very nice. 
Use some cooked calf's head, the best 
part, in strips, with about the same 
weight of chopped pork ; season with 
salt, pepper, spices and chives, cut 
small; moisten with a little white wine, 
then fill the skins and boil. Covi- 
ander seed and aniseed, finely ground, 
are the spices usually preferred. 


Breakfast Sausage (Amceri- 
can),.—Required: a pound each of 
veal, lean pork, lean beef and fat pork, 
half a pound of veal suct, four tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered sage, two tea- 
spoonfuls of parsley, thyme and 
marjoram mixed, a tenspoonful of 
black pepper,and half as much cayenne, 
half a nutmey grated, and the third of 
a teaspoonful of cloves, a large onion, 
minced, and from four to five tea- 
gpoonfuls of salt. Cost, about 38 

Prepare the meat Ina machine of the 
usual kind; the finer it is, the nicer 
the sausage; stuff some large skins 
with it, tic them up, prick each in 
half a dozen places with a strong needle, 
and put them in hot water; heat to the 
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boil slowly, and cook for an hour and 
a half at a simmer only. Take them 
up, and lay in straw in the sun to dry ; 
hay does as well. Rub the outsides 
over with olive oil and hang ina dry, 
cold cellar. If to be kept long, rub 
black pepper and ginger over, wiping 
it off before serving. This is cut in 
thin slices and served cold, and a very 
good relish it is. Sliced lemon and 
sweet pickles, with some plain salad, 
should be served with it. This is a 
superior sort of polony. 


Brunswick Sausage.—This is 
a great delicacy, sold at about 2s. 
per pound. It is served in thin slices. 


Curry Sausages. — Required : 
four pounds of beef, veal, or pork 
sausage meat, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 9d. per pound. 

Take the sausage meat, made and sea- 
soned in the usual way. Prepare some 
tomatves just as directed for Tomato 
SavsaGes, but omit the coralline pepper 
and cayenne. Put them to get cold, 
then mix with them two tablespoonfuls 
of cooked apple pulp (from baked apples 
preferably), quite cold, and a large 
onion that has been fried and chopped, 
a small teaspoonful of mixed herbs m 
the finest powder, and a tablespoonful 
of good curry paste, that has been 
blended with a little good stock, and 
boiled for a minute or two. The apples 
for these should be sharp, or the 
sausages will lack piquancy. Now 
give this mixture a good beating with 
a spoon, and add sume stale fine 
crumbs, until it is about the same con- 
sistence as the sausage meat. Then 
put the whole together in a large bow], 
and let it stand in a cool place for a 
short time for the crumbs to soften, 
and then fill the skins ax usual, and 
cook as required, If parboiled and 
fried these are excellent, cither hot or 
cold. These. like the tomato sausages, 
should be made ag required. The curry 
paste may be inercased, but the quane 
tity named will give enough zest for 
most sausage caters. 


Fish Sausages.—These are of 
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recent introduction, and may be ob- 
tained through provision dealers, They 
are a digestible and appetising break- 
fast relish. To prepare them on a 
small scale at home would be trouble- 
some, and they can only be made in 
perfection by utilising the fish where 
caught, in a perfectly fresh condition. 
The sausages may be had either plain 
or smoked, and cost about 10d. per 
pound. They are very nice cold as 
well as hot, particularly the smoked 
ones, and make good salads or sand- 
wiches. 


Foie Gras Sausages, — Re- 
quired: sausage meat and foie gras. 
Cost varies with the amount of foie 
gras used. To any kind of sausage 
meat, of which perhaps veal, or a 
mixture of veal and pork, is the nicest, 
add a proportion of foie gras ; an ounce 
or two to cach pound, according to the 
degree of flivour desired and the 
quantity available. The folie gras 
should be freed from its surrounding 
fat, and rubbed through a sieve, then 
thoroughly blended with the meat, first 
prepared in the usual way. These 
sausages should be made small, as they 
are a delicacy, and only a sinall quan- 
tity is required. The ‘' meat” has 
many other uses; besides making up 
into sausages it may be used for pies, 
pitties, &c., in layers or balls, or can 
be made into cakes, {c., for garnish- 
ing. 


Game Sausages. — Required : 
bread, ham, game, butter and scason- 
ing. Cost, varies with the game, from 
ldd. to 1s. per pound on an average. 

Kither raw or semi-cooked game, one 
sort, or mixed, can be used; skin and 
sinews must be removed: two ounces 
of butter, the same weight of ham, 
and from two to four ounces of brend- 
crumbs should be used for each pound ; 
the seasonings are salt, pepper, and 
cayenne, witha hint of mace if liked. 
These may be made up without skins. 
If semi-cooked game and ham be used 
they are quickly cooked, cither by 
frying or grilling, Uf raw game is 
employed, they are best couked ina 
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sauté pan, in 4 little hot butter, for 
about twenty minutes. Liver may be 
added, either game or poultry. 


Liver Sausages.—These are 
very rich, but are a most delicious 
relish; they should be served cold in 
thin slices. Take two pounds of calf’s 
liver (sheep’s may be used), half a 
pound of good lard, a pound each of 
fat and lean pork, seasoning as below. 
Cost, for this quantity, about 3s. 9d. 

Boil the pork until tender, then put 
it through a sausage machine, Wash 
and dry the liver, and either scrape 
it to a pulp or mince it extremely 
small; the former mode is the better; 
mix it with the pork, and add the 
seasoning; this should consist of a 
tablespoonful of salt, half a teaspoon- 
ful of ground cloves and nutmeg, half 
a tablespoonful of dried herbs in fine 
powder—thyme, bay leaf, marjoram 
and sage, the latter to predominate— 
a teaspoonful of white pepper, not 
quite as much black pepper, and four 
ounces of raw onions, cut up small, 
These materials take some little time to 
blend properly, as it is necessary that 
the seasoning be equally distributed. 
Finally, the lard is melted and mixed 
in. Prepare some large skins; three 
parts fill them only, tie them securely 
at the ends, and put them into fast- 
boiling water. Simmer them for about 
three-quarters of an hour, then drain 
and hang them up for use in a cool, 
airy place. These are highly recom- 
mended. 


Mecklenburg Sausage. — 
There are several varieties of these ; to 
some, blood is added to give a red 
tinge to the meat. Mecklenburg liver 
siusages ure similar to the Liver 
SausaGEs given above. 


Mutton Sausages.—Required : 


mutton, suct, seasoning, bread, and 
egg. Cost. about Is. 4d. 

A delicate sausage can be made from 
the remains of roast mutton, any joint 
from which slices can be got without fat, 
but raw meat is better, Chop a pound 
v? lean mutton and six ounces of beef 
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suet separately ; then mix them with 
four ounces of finely-prepared bread- 
crumbs and put them into a basin with 
a seasoning of thyme, marjoram, and 
powdered mace, and some pepper and 


salt. Moisten with the yolk of a raw 
egg. Fill skins in the ordinary way, 


then fry the sausages until lightly 
browned; leave them to drain until 
cold, then cook them im stock or gravy 
for at least an hour; they must simmer 
only. Recipes for sausages with suct 
in, of which the above is an average 
specimen, often direct that they be 
fried in the usual way. We strongly 
dissuade anyone from making trial of 
any dish of which beef suet forms a part 
cooked by uny quick process; it is 
most indigestible and hkely to cause 
suffering. On this point more is said 
under Sver Pupprncs, Cooked us 
above, the sausages are very good, and 

a change from the ordinary kind. 

alnother way.—rop the sausages 

into boiling stock or water, and give 
them an hour's covking: let them get 
quite cold, then fry them, or brown 
them up ina Dutch oven, first basting 
with a little hot fat. These require no 
gravy or sauce, 

Oyster Sausages.—Iiequircd: 
three dozen small oysters, nine ounces 
of very fine bread-crumbs, the same 
weight of veal suet. shredded and then 
Chopped small (use as little flour as 
possible while chopping), about half a 
terspoonful of salt, half as much 
pepper, a pinch of caycnne, a quarter 
of a very small nutmeg, grated, the raw 
yolks of three eggs, und the white of 
one, Cost, about 4s., with oysters at 1s. 
per dozen. 

The oysters must be bearded, and 
then rinsed in their liguor _ first 
curefully strained, and cut into pea- 
sized pieces, then mixed with the above- 
named ingredients. The crumbs are to 
be soaked in the oyster liquor and 
squeezed dry. When thoroughly 
blended set the mass in a cold place for 
afew hours before using. It is then 
ready for making up into little sausages 
for garnishing; or sausages of the 
usual size and shape; or into cakes or 
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balls. They may be cooked by flour- 
ing slightly, then frying them in a pan 
with a little hot butter; or by coating 
with beaten egg and crumbs, and cook- 
ing in boiling fat; but if this 
mode be preferred they must first be 
poached like qucnelles, or the suet 
would not be cooked; and if for cook- 
ing in this way, it is necessary to add 
«w few ounces of fish panada to the 
mixture. 


Pork and Potato Sausages.- - 
This isa French recipe, Required : one 
pound of pork, three pounds of potatoes, 
seasoning as below.  Cost,about Is. 

The pork should be cooked until 
about two-thirds done, then chopped ; 
the potatocs must be cooked in their 
skins, and beaten to a paste; plenty 
of salt and pepper should be added, 
with a httle nutmeg and mace, The 
skins are then to be filled in the 
usual way, and left in a cloth for a 
day, then hung in a current of air for 
a few hours, previous to frying or 
broiling. 

For richer sausages, use a pound of 
meat tu two pounds of potatoes. Any 
herbs can be used in addition to the 
other seasoning, In boiling the meat, 
use only cnough water to cover it; 
this cun then be reduced by quick 
boiling, and mixed in with the rest in 
filling the skins, 


PorkBlack Puddings.— When 
black puddings, or blood puddings, are 
liked at all, they are generally liked 
very much. They are boiled in the 
intestines of the hog, and these must 
be very carefully prepared for them as 
follows: — Empty them, wash = and 
scrape them in several waters, turning 
them inside out two or three times, 
and Jay them in salt and water all 
night. The next day rinse them in 
fresh cold water, and they will be 
ready for use. Tomake the puddings, 
throw a little salt into a quart of the 
warm blood, and stir until the blood is 
cold. Mix with it a quart of whole 
groats which have been soaked in cold 
water all night, add the grated crumb 
of a quartern loaf soaked in two 
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quarts of hot milk until the milk is 
absorbed. Mix these ingredients 
thoroughly. Prepare a seasoning of 
a teaspoonful of winter savoury mixed 
with a teaspoonful of chopped thyme, 
teaspoonful of chopped onion, 
half a teaspoonful of pennyroyal, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, one of 
pepper, half a dozen pounded cloves, 
half a nutmeg grated, and a quarter 
of an ounce cach of pounded all- 
spice and ginger. Stir this scason- 
ing into the groats, bread-crumbs and 
blood, and add two pounds of finely- 
chopped beef suet and six well-beaten 
veges. Cut a pound of the inward fat 
of the pig into pieces the size of a 
large bean. ‘Tie the skins at one end, 
and tur them inside out. Half fill 
them only with the mixture, to allow 
room for swelling, and put in the fat 
at regular intervals. Tie them in 
equal lengths or rounds, fasten the 
ends securely, throw them into boiling 
water, and when they have boiled for 
five minutes take them out, prick them 
to Ict out the air, put them back, and 
boil gently (or they will burst) for an 
hour. Take them up, and when they 
are cold hang them ina cool, dry place 
unfil wanted. When they are to be 
used, boil a few minutes in water, or 
toast in a Dutch oven. Cost, about 
4d. per pound. 


Pork Sausage Cakes,Soyer’s. 
—Required: pork, bacon, onions, pars- 
ley, seasoning, egyes, and a pig’s caul. 
Cost, about 8d. per poutel. 

Chop some lean pork very fine, hav- 
ing previously detached all the skin and 
bone, and to every pound of meat add 
three-quarters of a pound of fat bacon, 
halfan ounce of salt, a saltspoontul of 
popper, the quarter of a nutmeg erated, 
SIX Young green chopped onfons, anda 
little chopped parsley. When the 
whole is well choppsl, put into a 
mortar and pound well, finishing with 
three eges: then have ready a pig’s 
etul, which cut into pieces large enough 
to fold a piece of the above preparation 
the sizo of an egg, which wrap up, 
keeping to the shape of an ogg, but 


rather flattened, and grill very gently 
over a moderate fire. 

This preparation is just as good made 
into sausages of the ordinary sort as 
in the foregoing way. A small pro- 
portion of bread may be used by those 
who find it too rich. 


Pork Sausages.—Required: a 
pound and a half of fat pork, the same 


weight of lean, about an ounce of salt, 
a teaspoonful of powdered sage, the 
same of pepper, and a pinch of cloves, 
Mix and finish off as directed under 
Berr Sacsaces. Cost, about 2s. 

Another way.—Meat as above anda 
pound of bread-crumbs are to be well 
mixed; the seasonings are the same 
kinds as the above, but slightly in- 
creased; the sage can be omitted, or 
if liked, a few small onions may be’ 
chopped and mixed with it. 

Another way.—Add nutmeg to the 
seasoning: leave ont the sage, and use 
thyme or marjoram, with a little lemon 
peel. Bread is a matter of taste, but 
without it these are very rich. 


Pork Sausages, French.-- 
Required : pork, seasoning, egg, bread, 
cream, &c., as below. Cost, 10d. per 
pound. 

Take pork, fat and lean in equal 
parts; chop, and season well with 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg or mace ; to 
each pound add a_ teaspoonful of 
chopped onion, one egg, and a table- 
spoonful each of milk and cream, with 
two tablespoonfuls of bread-crumbs. 
Fill the skins, then poach or steim the 
sausages: let them get cold, then grill 
or broil, and serve hot. These are very 
delicious if carefully seasoned. The 
“meat”? is goud for use in pies, Ke. 


Rich Sausages of Mixed 
Meats. -——Required: pork, veal, season- 
ine, liver, mushroom purée, Ke., ag 
below. Cost, about 10d) per pound. 

This mixture ean be used in’ skins 
or not, or may be made up inte cakes. 
There is no bread in it, an lif made as 
directed, the sausages will be voted 
very good. Mix halia pound of young, 
lean pork, with a pound of veal; after 
mincing this, put it in a mortar, and 
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add a teaspoonful and a quarter of 
salt, half as much white pepper, a little 
cayenne and mace, a tablespoonful of 
Wurrs Mvusuroom Pures, and a small 
saltspoonful of grated lemon peel. 
Then add a tablespoonful of calf’s 
liver that has been scraped to a pulp; 
only by this means will it be cooked 
properly in the short time required for 
the other meat. Mix well, then pound 
for a time to a smooth paste. Ifcakes 
are made, and they are really the best 
for this, they should be the size of a 
crown piece, and half an inch thick. 
They may be cooked before the fire; 
baked or fried in the same way as 
ordinary sausages: and are very good 
if rolled in plain biscuit-crumbs, and 
cooked in a sauté pan, with a little hot 
butter. They will take about fifteen 
to twenty minutes. The board on 
which these are made up should be 
slightly floured. 


Sausages and Apples.— or 
each pound of pork sausages allow half 
a pound of apples. Cook the sausages 
by frying or baking, and dish them 
crosswise on a square of toasted bread. 
Cut some of the apples into thin slices, 
and some into sections like those of an 
orange. Fry them as directed (sce 
AprLks, Friep}, and put the slices 
round, and the rest on the top of the 


sausages, Cost, about Is. for above 
quantity. ‘Tumatoes may be used in 
the same way. 

Sausages and Baked Pota- 


toes.— This is a very good dish; it is 
called also SavsaGe Potartors. Take 
some potatoes, even in size, and bake 
them in their skins: allow one sausage 
for each potato. Fry the sausages, and 
cut them in two. Divide the potatoes, 
take out a little from each half, and 
put half a sausage in cach hollow. 
Close them quickly, and put them in 
the oven for a few minutes, Brush 
the skins over with a little warm 
butter, and dish them in a pile on a 
hot dish, with the potato taken out 
passed through a masher, and allowed 
to fall lightly round them. Or put 
the potatovs in a ring, and let the rest 
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drop into the middle. A sprig of 
parsley on the top improves the dish. 
Cost, about ld. to 14d. each, inclusive. 


Sausages, to Bake.— Lay them 
in a tin which has been greased ; it 
should be quite hot; brush them over 
with warm dripping or butter, and 
bake at a moderate heat until brown 
and crisp outside; turn them as re- 
quired. Allow from twenty to thirty 
minutes. Pork sausages will take 
quite the last-named time. 


Sausages, to Boil.— These some- 
times agree better than sausages couked 
in any other way. Put them in 
boiling water, and give from fifteen 
to thirty minutes, according to kind 
and thickness; thin ones, of beef, will 
be done in the shorter time ; while pork 
or veal, if thick, will want the muaxi- 
mum time. To steam the sausages, 
lay them in a tin which will fit the 
steamer, and allow a trifle longer. 


Sausages, to Fry.— Some pre- 
fer these put in a cold pan, and cooked 
in their own fat, by turning them 
about until done. We think that the 
better way consists in making a small 
quantity of fat quite hot in the pan, 
and then cooking them, turning often 
until crisp and brown, for about fifteen 
tu twenty minutes. Perhaps the nicest 
way is to boil or steam them until 
nearly done, then to plunge them into 
fat to cover for a few seconds, and 
serve as soon as brightly browned, If 
the skins are taken off, and the sausages 
are egged and crumbed, they are ex- 
ceedingly good. Thus treated, they 
ure generally served on oblong crodtons, 
Pork sausages should look white when 
cut. The pricking of the sausages, by 
¢ither method, is a@ disputed point ; 
some direct that it be done, to prevent 
bursting ; experience proves that some- 
times, in spite of all precautions, the 
sausages wid? burst, and the pricking 
certainly lets out the fat. There is no 
doubt that the filling of the skins has 
something to do with it, particularly if 
much bread be used, and enough room 
has not been left for the swelling. 
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Gravy is often dispensed with; if 
liked, a little is sometimes made in the 
pan, after pouring off the fat, in the 
way it is made for chops or steaks. A 
better gravy is made by heating a 
little suitable stock separately; it 
should be slightly thickened, and 
poured round the sausages, or served 
in a hot boat. Sausages should be 
served very hot. They are often 
dished on fried bread or toast. 


Sausages, to Grill or Broil. 
—These ure better if parboiled and 
left to cool, then brushed over with 
warm fat, and crisped up before or 
over the fire. In this form, sheep's 
kidneys are sometimes served with 
thein. 


Sausages, with Cress and 
Pickles.—Cook some sausayes a nice 
brown colour; ylaze them, and serve 
on a hot dish with toast under them. 
Put some watercress round, plainly 
dressed with a little oil, vinegar, salt, 
and mignonette pepper, and send swect 
pickles to table. No gravy or sauce is 
wanted. This dish is wholesome and 
appetising. Cost varies with the kind 
of sausages. 

Sausages, with Fried Pota- 
toes. — After frying sausages, some 
cold potatoes may be cooked in the 
ie This furnishes a cheap and tasty 

ish. 


Sausages, with Vegetables. 
—Almost any sort of vegetable cats 
well with sausa,-es, but green ones are 
the most wholesome, particularly with 
pork sausages, as they will counteract 
their richness. It is quite as casy to 
serve them in a tasty-looking form, 
and they cost no more. Supposing 
sume sausages, wud sprouts, or spinach, 
turnip tops, or anything of the sort ; 
the sausages should be laid on a toast 
on the dish, the vegetables round it (if 
a purée it looks all the nicer), then in 
between the green, some macaroni or 
rice, plain or otherwise, may be put ; or 
little potato cakes or cones also mix in 
with the green with good effect. 


Tomato Sausages.— Kequircd: 
81 
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rk, tomatoes, and seasoning as below. 

ost, about 8d. to 10d. per pound, on 
an average. 

These are of comparatively recent in- 
troduction. Asarule, they are composed 
of pork sausage meat of the ordinary 
sort, well-flavoured with tomato pulp. 
The following recipe will be found a 
good one: ‘To four pounds of pork 
sausage meat, allow twelve ounces of 
tomato pulp. Prepareit by putting some 
ripe tomatoes in a stewpan, slicing them 
first, and letting them cook, with fre- 
quent shaking, until quite soft. ‘Then 
ticve the pulp, so that the skins and 
seeds are left behind. Put it back in 
the pan with a teaspoonful of salt, a few 
grains of coralline pepper and cayenne, 
and just a pinch of white sugar. Stir 
and buil for about ten minutes, then 
turn out into an earthen vessel, to get 
cold before mixing it with the pork. 
It must be weighed after cooking and 
cooling. If fresh tomatocs are not 
at hand, any good brand of pulp may 
be selected, but it is always advisable 
to reduce it by simmering, and to 
season it as above directed, to ensure 
its keeping. These sausuges should be 
freshly made as required. They will 
not keep so long as plain sausages, but 
in cool weather, if made as directed, 
they will not become sour under a 
couple of days. They must be kept in 
a cold place, and may be parboiled 
with advantage, before frying or 
baking. 


Truffied Sausages.— Required : 
two pounds of young lean pork, a 
pound of fat pork, an ounce of salt, 
half an ounce of white pepper, nearly 
a teaspoonful of mixed herbs in fine 
powder, or half the quantity of fresh 
ones, from four to six ounces of truffles, 
av little trufe essence, and a glass of 
good wine— sherry or Madeira. Cost, 
about 2s. 6d., exclusive of truffles. 

Put the mixture into very delicate 
skins before cooking. This may be 
used for ‘farcing” purposes. = It 
must be kept very cool until wanted 
for use. Little cakes made of it are 


{ very wood for serving with game or 
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poultry; some of the raw meat of 
either should then be mixed in with 
the rest if handy. Or some fumet of 
game is an improvement, when game 
is used; but the truffle flavour should 
not be destroyed. 


University Sausages. — le- 
quired: a pound of pork, a pound of 
veal, half a pound of veal kidney suet, 
and the kidney itself, a glass of port, 
a gill of bread-crumbs, the yolks of 
two eggs, salt, pepper, and cayenne, a 
morsel of garlic, and any herb that 
may be preferred. Cost, about 2s. 9d. 
to 3s. 

The bread and wine should soak 
together, and be put with the meat, &c., 
after they have been minced as usual. 
The garlic should be as fine as possible. 
Lhe whole should be pounded and 
pressed in a jar, then covered, and left 


to blend before the skins are filled: | 


after which they should be steamed fo 
half an hour, then left to get cold and 
be tricd, the skins being first removed, 
and the sausages rolled in egg and 
bread-crumbs. By cooking in the 
skins during the first part of the pro- 
cess, the flavour is better preserved. 
Little cakes of the above are very good 
for garnishing such dishes as roast 
rabbit or hare; or small balls may be 
used in jugged hare, and all such 
dishes. The nicest way of covking the 
cakes is to steam them until done, then 
let them get cold, and finish off as 
directed for the sausages ; or instcad of 
egying and crumbing they may be 
brushed over with liquid fat, and 
browned up in the oven or before the 
fire. The balls may be flourcd, and 
cooked in the gravy of the hare, &c. 


Veal and Ham Sausages.— 
Required : a pound and a half of lean 
veal, a pound of fat bacon, and half a 
pound of lean ham, seasoning and 
herbs. Cost, about 2s, 6d. 

Mince the meat in the usual way; the 
ham should be of very good quality ; 
then add a teaspoonful of sage or mixed 
herbs to cach pound of meat, with salt 

and pepper to taste. The quantity of 
salt depends upon the quality of the ham 


and bacon, and must be added very 
cautiously. Fill skins, and couk in the 
usual way. They are very delicious if 
boiled until nearly done, then finished 
off by frying or broiling. ‘These also 
make delicate rolls (see recipes under 
Pastry), 


Veal Sausages for Garnish- 
ing.— Required: half a pound of veal, 
four ounces each of fat bacon and Jean 
ham, two ounces of bread, seasoning. 
&¢e., as beiow. Cost, about 1s. 4d. 

Prepare the meat in the usual way, 
and season with salt and white pepper, 
a dust of cayenne and grated nutineg, 
and a pinch of dricd thyme in fine 
powder. The bread should be soaked 
in white stock, squeezed very dry, and 
sieved, then mixed with the volk of a 
raw ogg und added to the meat. When 


i well blended, form into ttle sausages 


on a floured board; they should be 
about an inch and a half Jong, and 
half as thick as an ordinary sausage. 
After shaping, they should be put ina 
cool place fur an hour if convenient, 
then rolled in flour, next in beaten 
egg, and finally in fine biscuit-crumbs, 
made from any sort of hard unsweet- 
encd biscuits. Make a little butter 
hot in a frying pan, and cook the 
sausages for about eight or ten minutes, 
turning them often, and letting them 
acquire a pale brown tint only. Diain 
well before serving. These are suit- 
able for garnishing many dishes, and 
they may be varied a little to suit the 
dish. <A thin coat of glaze improves 
them. 


White Puddings.—Required: 
pork, bacon, groats, nulk, salt, pepper, 
onions, &c., as below. Cost, 4d. to dd. 
per pound. 

Take two pounds of lean pork, and 
mince it small. Boil a pound of solid 
fat pork or bacon, and let it get cold; cut 
this into squares, Soak some whole 
groats in milk for twelve hours; about 
half a pound will do; if groats are not 
available use the coarsest oatmeal in- 
stead. Then imix them with the lean 
pork. A good seasoning of salt and 
white pepper, a little nutmeg, aud a 
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minced onion or two, or a few shalots groats. After boiling, they should be 
should be added. Fill the skins very left to get cold, and then heated for 
lightly with the mixture, putting the serving in a Dutch oven, or on a grid- 
squares of fat here andthere; tiethem iron. These are the puddings familiar 
in links of about five inches. To boil | to country residents at pig-killing 
them, put them in warm water,andcook | time, but almost everyone has a 
them softly for two hours, When half | different recipe for making them. 
done, some advise that they be pricked, | More fat than above given is often 
but if plenty of room be left for swell- | used, and the minced meat is composed 
ing they will not burst. All super- | of fat and lean. In some, melted 
fluous milk must be drained from the | lard is mixed with the groats, 
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MANY very coarse and unpalatable compounds are commonly met with 
under the name of forcemeat, or stuffing (which is a more homely name for 
the same thing), due to ncthing but careless preparation and mixing of the 
several ingredients. In all forcemeats, except the very simplest kind, 
trouble and time must not be begrudged if the result is to reflect credit 
upon the cook. Those who are given to what they call “knocking things 
together” at random will never succeed in preparing the delicate foreemeats 
which are the making of so many dishes, and for which a pestle and mortar 
are absolutely necessary. And we believe that it is owing to the lack of 
he oa utensils that many break down in culinary operations of all sorts. 

ome people are fond of arguing that only bad workmen quarrel with 
their tools; others will tell you that no one can work without tools. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that there is no more useful tool in a kitchen 
than the pestle and mortar ; and where forcemeats and potted meats are 
prepared in good quantities, a mortar which has a capacity of two to three 
pints should be purchased. (See the list of K1rcHEN UTENSILS at the 
end of the book.) 

Other utensils are a good knife and board, or some prefer a bowl, 
with the well-known form of knife made to fit it. Then there are sieves 
to be considered—many purées for which recipes are given herein need 
sieving as well as pounding—and we may here remark that the durability 
of sieves may be increased by using them more equally than they are 
generally used. The sides, as well as the middle, should do a share of 
the see and all sieves of copper or steel wire ought to be washed and 
dried each time they are used; a small brush should be kept for them, 
and care taken that the holes do not clog. 

Assuming, then, that the utensils are ready to hand, anyone who will 
may make good forcemeat, and all that comes under that head. First, the 
suet that enters into so many of the every-day forcemeats: this should be 
from the kidney if possible, skinned with care, and any traces of blood re- 
moved; and it must be chopped without flour. Those who ent it into 
rough, irregular-sized lumps at starting, will never get it fine. The thing 
is to shred it very finely first, so finely that the knife seems to shave rather 
than cut it; if lightly ¢ lopped after, and rubbed into the crumbs until lost 
sight of, there will be no visible lumps of suct when cooked; there cannot 
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be. The eggs, too, must be above suspicion, not absolutely new-laid, but 
good ; in nothing more than in forcemeat is a doubtful egg more objection- 
able; and they should always be most carefully freed from the germ. To 
season forcemeats is an art, for there is a wide difference between those 
that are little more tasty than bread itself, and such as may be tasted for 
hours after a meal. In testing a forcemeat before it is cooked, it should 
be borne in mind that seasoning is brought out by heat; that is, a force- 
meat which appeared to err on the side of mildness before cooking, might 
be found almost too hot when cooked. These things, as well as the taste 
of those who will eat of the dish, must be considered. Herbs in the fresh 
state can be pretty accurately gauged with regard to quantity, but in using 
dried ones allowance must be made for the loss of strength by keeping. 

A word with regard to scraps of cooked meat; some people seem to 
have a notion that any bits of dry meat “can go into the stuffing.” and 
that so long as there is bulk, there must. of necessity be goodness. Weare 
anxious not to be misunderstood, because in many forecemeats, cooked ham 
and other meats are used; we mean that to stuif a joint, which perhaps 
needs two or three hours’ cooking, with scraps of meat which are already 
too dry, most likely, is manifestly absurd. 

The term ‘‘forcemeat” answers alike for the homely sorts called 
“stuffing ” and for the better varicties to which the French name “ farce ” 


is usually given. 


Bread Forcemeat, French. Brown Forcemeat (\ Vege- 
—Required: bread, suet, onion, herbs, tarian Recipe). — Required: half a 
seasoning, and eggs, &c, as below. pint of crumbs from brown bread, a 
Cost, about 6d. dessertspoonful of fruit jelly—currant 

Take four ounces of bread, and ; or tomato is nice, or apple jelly can be 
prepare it according to the direc- | used—a large onion, fried and chopped, 
tions given under Panapa, Brean, ; a little brown store sauce or ketchup, 
Frencu. Whencool, addtoittwoand ' with seasoning to taste; a pinch of 
# half ounces of veal kidney suet, a ; cloves or allspice will improve it; one 
small onion, scalded and chopped, atea- | egg, one ounce of butter or a spoonful 
spoonful of parsley and thyme, a dust | of oil, and two ounces of tapioca. 
of nutmeg, pepper and salt to taste, | Cost, about 6d. 
and either one whole egg, or the yolk of | Mix the crumbs and dry seasonings, 
oneanda tablespoonful of cream or milk, | rub the butter in, melt the jelly, add 
The suct should be as finely chopped | it and the beaten egg, then put in the 
as possible, and well mixed in the | onions and tapioca; the latter should 
bread; the dry seasonings should be i be cooked in a little water till soft (sec 
blended before they are put in. recipes under Tarioca), and mixed in 

Another way.—This is plainer. Use , while warm. It gives body to vege- 
an ounce of fat bacon, rasped, t.e.  tarian forcemeats, but other cercals can 
scraped with a knife, a little parsley | take its place; many are more nourish- 
and thyme, or for some dishes mush- | ing, but lack the smoothness of tapioca, 
room powder is nicer, a little seasoning, . Sago is the next best to it. ‘This has 
and part of an egg, with a spoonful | various uses fur pies, &c. 
of milk, to the same quantity of Another way.—Use equal parts of 
panada given above. If for fish, the | bread-crumbs and cooked sieved car- 
rest of the egy comes in for brushing it | rots, or any other vegetable ; to half a 
over, if to be baked or roasted (see F's). pint add a raw egg, oil or butter ns 
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above, and about an ounce of gratcd 
cheese. ‘This should be nicely sca- 
soned and can be used for stuffing such 
vegetables as marrows, which need 
some piquant addition. A little brown 
colouring should be added to both these. 


Calf’s Udder Forcemeat, 
French.— Required: calf’s udder, 
veal, panada, herbs, seasoning, eggs, 
&e., as below. Cost, about 10d. to Is. 
per pound. 

Prepare the udder by the directions 
given on page 495; after it is cooled 
and cut up, add to it an equal bulk, 
not weight, of raw, scraped veal, and 
Panaba, Brean, Frencu. Blend these 
ingredients well, pound and sieve them, 
and season nicely, just according to 
the dish the forcemeat is wanted for ; 
herbs, and the other adjuncts to good 
veal forcemeat of the ordinary kind 
are generally employed; eggs to make 
ii somewhat moist paste are also 

ranted, and sometimes cream is added. 

It will be seen that the udder here 
takes the place of butter or suet ; and 
to save the trouble entailed by the use 
of udder, many cooks substitute butter, 
which they contend 18 as good; others 
hold the contrary opinion, and assert 
that no forcemeat equals that for 
which udder is used. Be that as it 
may, the use of udder is very limited, 
comparatively speaking, in this 
country. This may be used for stuf- 
fing veal and poultry, and for other 
purposes. , 


Chestnut Forcemeat, for 
Goose.— Required: chestnuts, stock, 
onion, butter, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 6d. to 8d. 

This is plain andcheap. Tohalf a pint 
of the pulp of boiled chestnuts, add two 
ounces of butter, a amall onion, par- 
boiled and chopped, a good seasoning of 
salt and pepper, and some parsley, or 
this can be left out; many prefer just the 
plain chestnut flavour, Stuff the goose 
with the mixture in the usual way. 

A very superior stuffing is) made 
from Cuestnet Purfér, Brown ; after 
proparing it as directed, mix in: while 
It is hot about a fourth its bulk of 
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sSausace met, without herbs; blend 
well and use when cool. Bread- 
crumbs may be added if wanted plainer. 


Chestnut Forcemeat, for 
Roast Fowl (or Turkey). — Re- 
quired: chestnuts, stock, ham, liver, 
butter, bread, sausage meat, eggs, and 
seasoning as below. Cost, about 8d. 
to 10d. 

Take about thirty chestnuts that 
have been peeled, and boiled in a 
little white stock, and drained ; pound 
them with the liver of the fowl, par- 
holed, a tablespoonfal of chopped ham, 
the sume of sausage meat (beef or 
pork), a small onion, chopped, salt, 
pepper, and grated lemon peel to taste, 
two ounces of butter, the same of 
bread-crumbs, and the yolks of two 
cogs. ‘The eges should be put in after 
the other materials have been worked 
toa paste. More must be made if for 
a turkey. 


Chestnut Forcemeat, Rich. 
— Required; chestnuts, stock. cream, 
butter, white or brown sauce. scason- 
ing, eggs, Ke., as below. Cost, abcut ¢d. 

Roast some chestnuts, then skin 
them, and put them ina stewpan with 
just enough veal or chicken stock to 
cover; put a buttered paper over, and 
couk until the stock is absorbed, and 
the chestnuts are dry-looking. Rub 
them through a sieve, and add a couple 
of ounces of butter to hilf a pint; 
season to tuste, and mix in a little 
cream or white sauce if required hght 
in colour; or brown sauce, if dark 
forcemeat is intended. Then stir in a 
couple of raw yolks of eggs, and beat 
well. Sometimes herbs are added, or 
« little ground spice of any sort may be 
substituted. This is nice for balls or 
cakes, which can be fried after egging 
and erumbing (or they can be coated 
with crushed vermicelli), and used for 
garnishing fillets of beef, and many 
other dishes. 

Another kind of foreemeat is made 
hy mixing some sausage meat with 
chestnuts cooked as above. This is 
more In accordance with = modern 
dishes, as chestnut foreemeat has the 
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disadvantage—in some people’s estima- 
tion—of being old-fashioned. Equal 
parts of the chestnut purce and sausage 
meat can be used, or a larger propor- 
tion of the latter, which is more usual. 


Curry Forcemeat.—In making 

this, the thing to remember is that the 
curry flavour should be pronounced ; 
at the same time, it will be much mere 
agreeable if herbs, and the usual ad- 
juncts to curried preparations generally, 
are included. As to the foundation, 
it may be bread, with a small propor- 
tion of suct, or clarified fat, or butter 
for those who prefer it; or it may 
be a good sausage meat or other 
forcemeat, to which curry powder 
may be added, or curry paste, which 
gives smoothness and a more agreeable 
flavour, the paste being mild or hot as 
required. To all these forcemeats a 
little chutney is an improvement; 
finely minced hot pickles serve the 
same purpose, viz., that of increasing 
the piquancy. 

Egg and Mushroom Force- 
meat.— Required: mushrooms, lemon, 
butter, cream, eggs, bread and season- 
ing as below. Cost, about $d. to Is., 
according to the 8 -ason., 

This is a good recipe; the force- 
meat is useful for many purposes. 
Take some mushroome, button ones 
are to be preferred, as the colour 
should not be at all dark. After 
washing, they should be rinsed in 
lemon juice and chopped, then cooked 
in lemon juice and butter, an ounce of 
the latter to half a pound of mush- 
rooms; the lemon juice must be 
according to taste; from one to two 
teaspoonfuls will be enough as a rule. 
When quite soft put the mushrooms, 
&c¢., in a basin, and add two hard- 
boiled oggs, the yolks put through a 
sieve, and the whites in dice; or all 
may be in the latter form if more 
convenient. Then add two ounces of 
bread-crumbs and two tablespoonfuls 
of cream. Beat the whole well, and add 
salt, white pepper, and a suspicion of 
mace, with a raw cgg to bind it. This 

is not a cheap forcemcat, comparatively 
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speaking. If for any dish that is to 
be caten cold, another ounce of butter 
is necessary. A small quantity of 
chopped ham is another useful addition. 
Just as detailed above, it will be found 
very nice for many maigre dishes. 

Note.—This is much better if the 
mushrooms are sieved before the bread 
is put in; they will go through very 
readily while warm, 


Fish Forcemeat.— Required: 
fish, bread, herbs, seasoning, butter, 
an onion, milk, and an egg. Cost 
varies with the kinds of fish used ; 
about Is. on an average. 

Take any sort of shell-fish, or tt may 
be mixed ; lobster with a few shrimps, 
or some crab, if nice, and the best 
parts be used. Cut it small, and add an 
equal bulk of bread-crumbs ; to half 
a pint of the mixture add a table- 
spoonful of thyme and parsley, three- 
fourths of the latter; a little salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg, a teaspoonful of 
scalded and chopped onion, two ounces 
of butter, and a beaten egg. Blend 
very thoroughly, and then put in a 
small quantity of milk. With this 
some white fish may be used to make 
up the quantity; the shell-fish gives 
it a savoury character, and renders it 
uscful for many purposes. It is very 
good for stuffing fresh haddock, or 
any similar fish, or can be used for 
fresh water fish. (See also Forcemeats 
under LonstER, SHRIMP, Tomato, and 
WHITING.) 


Forcemeat Balls for Turtle 
Soup.—These can be used also for 
Mock TrrtLE Sove, Required: bread, 
veal, butter, eggs, seasoning, and stock 
or mlk as below. Cost, about 9d. 

Soak four ounces of bread-crumbs in 
veal stock or milk; wring them in a 
cloth, and pass througha sieve. Take 
four ounces of lean veal from the fillet; 
scrape this to a pulp, and sieve it. 
Then pound it with the bread, add an 
ounce of butter, about a saltspoonful of 
salt, a pinch of cayenne and pepper, 
grated nutmeg to taste, alittle parsley 
and powdered mixed herbs, then put in 
the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, that 
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‘havo been sieved. Add as much raw 
egg yolk as will make a stiff paste, 
form it into balls the size of a very 
sinall nutmeg, and cook them in boil- 
ing water, slightly salted, until firm. 
Put them in the soup in time to heat 
through. 

Another way.—Take some veal pre- 
pared as for QuENELLEs, and add to it 
the necessary herbs, and hard-boiled 
eges to make the mixture firmer ; one 
of the balls is better tested before all 
are made up. 


Forcemeat Balls, Ordinary. 
—Any forcemeat may be made into 
balls: in some instances more crumbs 
must be used, but so Jong as the miss 
can be moulded that is all that is re- 
quired. If for frying, forccemeat free 
from suet is the beat; for adding to 
stews, or anything that will be well 
cooked, those with suct will answer 
equally well, Tor dishes of hare, &¢., 
any of the most savoury ones may be 


selected. For white meats, mixed 
forcemeats arc best, 
Fowl, Forcemeat for.—Re- 


quired: half a pound of raw fowl, two 
to three ounces of pork or bacon, three 
ounces of veal suct, seasoning, the yolks 
of two eggs, and fonr ounces of bread 
panada, Lf suet is objected to, use 
butter; the pork or bacon should then 
be reduced to about an ounce and a 
half. Cost, about Is. 2d. to 1s. dd. 

Minceand pound themeats,then pound 
the whole. Any other seasoning besides 
salt, pepper, cayenne, and nutmeg may 
be added, but the adjuncts to the dish 
must be considered, that the reason- 
Invs may not clash.” Used for stuff. 
ing a fowl or turkey (for the latter the 
proportions must be increased) or for 
garnishing purposes, 


Game Forcemeat.— Required: 
game livers, raw game, bacon, butter, 
sensoning, cream, ceg, stock, and panada, 
Cost varies with the kind of game. 

Take the livers of the game, 
and pound them = with an ‘equitl 
weight of raw bacon, butter, and raw 
game; mix in some salt and pepper, 


and a pinch of powdered cloves and 
nutmeg; then make the whole intoa 
paste with the yolk of a raw egg and 
a spoonful of thick cream, together 
with a spoonful or two of bread 
panada, cooked in game stock. If for 
filling birds, this may be moister than 
for moulding into balls, cakes, &c. 
For a more solid forcemeat, use dry 
crumbs instead of panada. 

For a more economical forcemeat, 
use any remnants of couked game that 
may he handy, and poultry livers 
instead of game. In cither case, the 


liver must be in good condition, and 
after pounding should be passed 


through a sieve. 


Game Pies, Forcemeat for.— 
Required: half a pound of raw veal, 
a quarter of a pound of fat bacon, the 
same weight of calf’s liver, the liver of 
a fowl or pheasant, or any other game 
or poultry, twu ounces of butter, a 
tabiespoonful of cooked mushrooms, 
the same of sweetbread or brains, 
cooked, and cut in dice, and seasoning, 
&ke., as below. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Pass all the meats—sweetbreads or 
brains excepted—through a sansage 
machine; put them ina pan with the 
dissolved butter, and a bunch of herbs, 
with a pinch of cayenne and black 
pepper; stir for a minute or tw o, then 
pass through a sieve, after taking the 
herbs out and putting the mushrooms 
in. Then add either a tablespoonful 
of Fumet or GamE, or the same mea- 
sure of the best brown stock or gravy 
that is avallable, with salt to taste, and 
a squeeze of lemon Juice, Beat ina 
couple of raw eggs, volks only, and 
the sweetbread, and set aside to cool. 
This is so good, and may be used in so 
many dishes, that special attention is 
sulled to it. To make it stiff enough 
for moulding, cither dry crumbs or 
panada will be wanted; as detailed. it 
is intended for using in layers, 
generally termed *‘ spreading.” 


Godiveau (a rich French 


Forcemeat).— Required : veal, suet, 
eges, water, or stock, and seasoning as 


below. Cost, nrbout Ls. 
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This is much used asa garnish ; great 
care isrequired in its preparation. Take 
six ounces of lean raw veal, free from 
skin or gristle, and the same weight of 
veal kidney suet, free from any trace of 
skin; chop both finely, or scrape the 
veal; pound them until they have 
become thoroughly amalgamated, then 
add arawegg. Turn out and leave to 
cool, on ice if possible; put back in 
the mortar with another egg, and go on 
pounding, adding a spoonful of iced 
water or pale stock, then put in a little 
chopped parsley, salt and pepper, and 
alittle nutmeg. Turn out ona bord, 
make a bit up intoa round, or quenelle 
shape, and poach it, If too firm, add 
a little more water, and if not firm 
enough, add half or the whole of 

another egg, according to the size. 
This should be made in a very cool 
place. It can be used for vol-au-vents, 
patés, and for garnishing purposes. 
‘he flesh of poultry can be substituted 
for veal. Beef kidney suet can be 
used instead of veal, and the seasoning 
may be varied to suit different dishes, 
but it is a delicate forcemeat (or 
should be) and net highly seasoned. 
The addition of the iced water cools 
it, and helps to bind it; when cooked 
it will cut evenly. 

Goose.— See Sace anp Onrons. 


Hare Forcemeat (port or 
claret) —Required: bread, wine, suet, 
seasoning, shalot, parsley, ham, lemon, 
liver, eggs, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 9d., exclusive of the wine. 

Take some stale bread-crumbs in pro- 
portion to the size of the hare, and pour 
over them cnough port or claret tu cover 
them. Supposing half a pint of crumbs 
before soaking, mix together four 
ounces of finely shredded veal suct, a 
teaspoonful each of chopped parsley, 
grated lemon rind, and chopped shalot, 
a tablespoonful of lean raw ham, 
passed through a mincer, with the liver 

of the hare if in a sound condition : if 
not, liver of any other sort of game or 
poultry will do. Blend the whole with 
the bread, and add salt and cayenne to 
taste, with a couple of raw eggs well 
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beaten, and if claret be used, a tea- 
spoonful of melted currant jelly, red or 
black. This is a forcemeat which 18 
somewhat old-fashioned, but much 
liked by many game-caters. It 1s also 
very nice for a rabbit if it 18 intended 
to imitate hare. 

A very similar forcemeat is made by 
omitting the shalot, and putting in a 
boned anchovy, rubbed through a 
sieve; rather less Jemon rind than 
above given, but other ingredients in 
the same proportion. Port should be 
used when this mode is followed; it 
produces a very savoury forcemeat. 

Herb Forcemeat, Plain.-— 
Use crumbs as above, and cither half 
as much suet, or clarified fat, two 
eggs, and a little milk, herbs and 
seasoning as above. This, if made 
with the fat. does for baked fish. 


Herb Forcemeat, Rich.-. 
Required: twelve ounces of fine bread- 
crumbs, six ounces of beef suet, an 
ounce of butter, a tablespoonful of 
fresh parsley, chopped, a tablespoonful 
of mixed herbs—these should consist 
of thyme, marjoram, bay leaf, and 
basil, thyme being in the greatest 
proportion—half a gill of cream, three 
raw eges, and salt. pepper, and cayenne, 
with nutmeg or mace to tuste. Cust, 
10d. to Is. 

The finer the suet is chopped, 
the nicer this will be; veal suet 
is better than beef, being more deli- 
cate, but beef answers for ordinary 
purposes. If the herbs (other than 
parsley) are in the fresh state less will 
answer; the above quantities are for 
dried herbs. Other herbs besides 
those named may be used: the above 
proportions being observed. This is 
very good for rabbits whether boiled, 
baked or stewed; and it may be varied 
by using a little sausage meat, or 
chopped ham, or bacon, and reducing 
the suct. It can be ured also for veal, 
turkey, &e. The liver of a turkey or 
fowl can be minced and put in when 
for stuffing cither of those birds. 

Leek Forcemeat.—This is a 
vegetarian recipe. Required: half a 
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pound of bread-crumbs, the white part 
of some lecks, enough to fill a quarter- 
pint measure after chopping, two eggs, 
un ounce of butter, a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, half as much thyme 
and sweet marjoram, mixed, and a little 
grated nutmeg, pepper, and salt. Cost, 
6d, to 8d. 

Mix the crumbs, herbs, seasoning, 
and Jecks. Rub the butter in, then 
add the cgys beaten first. ©Amal- 
gamate the whole very thoroughly, 
and use in pies, stews, soups, &c. For 
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cnongh to spread; for stews, soups, 
&c., mould it into small balls, and boil 
for an hour or so, A much more 
delicate flavour can be had by scalding 
or parboiling the leeks; and an ounce 
or two of boiled rice, with less bread in 
proportion, is a further improvement. 


Liver Forcemeat (or Mock 
Foie Gras).— Required : six ounces 
of calf’s liver, three ounces of Jean 
veal, four ounces of fat bacon, an ounce 
of butter, a bunch of herbs, ie. hay 
leaf, thyme, parsley, and basil, a small 
onion, a teblespoonful of chopped 
truffle, eggs, and seasoning. Cost, 
about Is., exclusive of truffles. 

Chop the onion, fry it in the butter, 
add the liver, cut up, and the herbs; fry 
for u few minutes, then take from the 
fire, mix in the bacon and veal (these 
should be first scraped to pulp), then rub 
through a sieve; add a little salt) and 
pepper, the truffle, and the volks of 
two raw eggs. Cover if not wanted 
at once. 

Another way.—For this, fry the 
bacon with the liver; add the veal as 
above, then rub through a wire sieve, 
and instead of using the bunch of 
herbs (which are to be removed) add 
the same herbs in powder; the parsley 
should be fresh, and about a teaspoon- 
ful used; the rest may be dried, and 
about half a teaspoontul of the whole 
will suffice. For some dishes, the 
truffles may be advantageously in- 
creased, This is a very savoury and 
excellent forcemeat. 

Note, —By pounding this while warm 
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in a mortar, it is much more easily 
sieved. Rabbit, instead of veal, may 
always be used when required for 
gane dishes, such as stuffing birds, or 
in pies, &e. 


Lobster Forcemeat, for 
Fish.— ‘This is a useful preparation ; 
made as described it can be used for 
stuffing fish ; or for making into balls 
for fish stews or soups. Required: the 
flesh of a medium-sized lobster, two 
ounces of butter, two raw eggs, one 
egg boiled hard, about a gill und a 
half of bread-crumbs, and seasoning 
as below. Cost, about 6d. or 8d., ex- 
clusive of lobster. 

Tinned fish may be used for it. Cut 
the lobster up small: add the bread, and 
the butter dissolved by gentle heat: mix 
in the hard egg, minced; add salt 
and cayenne, a dust of black pepper, a 
squeeze of Jemon juice, and a teaspoon- 
ful of anchovy essence. Bind with 
the raw eges, and use as required, 
This is nicer if the yolk of the hard 
ege be sieved, and the white cut up as 
usual; and if fur balls, for soups or 
stews, the addition of a tablespoonfal 
of panada makes it easier to couk ; it 
can be poached like quenclles, or fried 
brown. 


Lobster Forcemeat, Plain. 
—Requirel: a pint of bread-crumbs, 
two or three ounces of butter, or less 
butter and a litthe milk, an egg, a 
tablespoonful of lobster essence. salt, 
pepper, and cayenne, a few drops of 
anchovy essence, and enough fish stock 
to make a rather motst paste. Cost, 
about Td. or Sd. This is very good 
for giving flavour at small cost > and 
useful for stuffing large, rather coarse, 
or insipid fish, 


Meat, Forcemeat for (very 
plain). — Required: four ounces of 
bread-crumbs, an ounce of dripping, a 
grate or two of nutmeg and lemon 
peel, a saltspoonful of salt, half as 
much pepper, and a tablespoonful of 
milk, herbs as below, Cost, 3d. or dd. 

Put the crumbs in a bow], rub the 
dripping in with the fingers until fine ; 
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add the seasoning, and then the milk, 
which will make the whole into a 
paste; or the dripping can be first 
melted, and put in with the milk. 
Now for the herbs: if this is to be 
used for veal, add a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, and about half a 
teaspoonful of thyme if fresh, rather 
more if dried. If for mutton, it may 
be made as for veal, or a small tea- 
spoonful of sage can be added, and a 
small onion parboiled and chopped. 
Or for cither kind of meat the herbs 
may be left out, and a chopped mush- 
room added, or a teaspoonful of mush- 
room ketchup. This is useful for cheap 
“dishes ; it will be noticed that no egg 
is given, it will not therefore be firm 
when cooked, but rather crumbly, and 
as some people have to avoid eggs in 
all forms, to such it will be useful. It 
may also be used for a rabbit or fowl, 
and may be enriched if desired by the 
substitution of butter for dripping, and 
cream for milk. 


Mushroom  Forcemeat, 
Vegetarian.— This is a very useful 
forcement for a great variety of 
dishes, and will probably be appre- 
clited as much by meat eaters as 
thoxe for whom it 1s more particularly 
intended. Required: a pound of 
button mushrooms, the juice and 
grated rind of half a lemon, a couple 


of ounces of oil—this may be olive or | : 
/ net to overpower it. 


any other, but olive is the nicer — 
bread, seasoning, &c., as under, Cost, 
about 10d, to 1s. 

Waush the mushrooms, then chop them 
up.and put them in an enamelled sauce- 
pan with the oi] first heated, and the 
lemon: stir untilthey begin to tall, then 
add atablespoonful of mushroom ketch- 
up, a little nutmeg and cayenne, with 
white pepper and salt to taste, and four 
ounces of bread-crumbs which have 
been soaked in milk and beaten well. 
Take the pan from the fire, and add a 
tablespoonful of tapioca previously 
cooked cither in milk or water, and 
give the whole a good stirring. ‘The 
finishing off of this depends entircly 
upon the purpose for which it is in- 
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tended. As it is, it will do for stuffing 
other vegetables (see recipes in the 
chapters on VEGETABLES) ; or it can be 
made firm enough to form into balls, 
and used in pies; a little mashed 
potato, rice, or anything to give the 
right consistence, may be used for this 
purpose. 


Oyster Forcemeat, Good.— 
Required: oysters, bread, butter, sea- 
soning, eggs, anchovy essence, parsley, 
&c., as below. Cost, about 1s. 6d. to 
ls. 8d., with oysters at 1d. each. 

Mix together a dozen medium-sized 
oysters, cut small, a gill anda half of 
bread-crumbs, a saltspoonful of grated 
lemon peel, a good pinch of cayenne, 
white pepper and salt, a hint of mace, 
a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. and 
two ounces of liquefied butter. Work 
these until a sort of paste is formed; 
the back of a wooden spoon should be 
used. Then add the yolk of an egg, 
und a couple of tablespoonfuls of the 
oyster liquor, in which the beards have 
been stewed (see Oyster Savce); go 
on working the paste, and add a table- 
spoonful of cream, and a few drops of 
the essence of anchovies; put in another 
egy yolk, and work again for a few 
minutes, It is then ready for stufling 
fowl, turkey, &e. If for fish, the 
parsley can be omitted if liked, and a 
little more anchovy used, but it is 
intended to develop the oyster tlavour, 
(See OYSTER 
SAUSAGES, ) 


Oyster Forcemeat, Plain.— 
Required: ovster sauce, bread, egg, and 
scusoning as below, Cost, about sd. 

Take a mllof Oyster Sauce, made 
plainly; while it is warm, mix in some 
crumbs of bread, and stir until a paste 
is formed, which will leave the sides 
of the pan; extra seasoning will be 
wanted to impart flavour to the bread, 
When cool, add part of an egg and 
usc, If for baked fish, the rest of the 
ege will serve for brushing it over. 


Oyster Forcemeat, Plain, 
from Tinned Oysters. — Ke- 
quired: a tin of oysters, bread, roux, 
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milk, and seasoning, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 8d. or 9d. 

Topretend that thisis as good as force- 
meat from fresh oysters would be foolish, 
but it isa very fair substitute for the real 
thing. Turn out a tin of oysters into a 
saucepan, and heat thom gently not quite 
to boiling point, then udd a little white 
roux to the liquor, after draining off 
the oysters on to @ Coarse Wire sieve ; 
boil it up, and add it to the oysters, 
and rub all through the sieve. Then 
flavour with the usual ingredients ‘ace 
foregoing recipes), and add some bread 
which has been soaked in a little milk, 
and squeezed dry, then besten or 
sieved. About half the bulk of bread 
to the oyster mixture is enough, An 
egy is an improvement, but can be 
left out. 

Another way.—Tf the sieving is ob- 
jected to, the oysters may be chopped 
up; the best part of tinned oysters is 
the liquor, the oysters themselves being 
shrivelled and flavourless, therefore 
they are not nico if added whole. A 
couple or three fresh oysters will give 
a superior flavour to the forcemeat :the 
liquor should be reduced and added (see 
OysTER Sauce). 


Panada, Bread, French.— 
Required ; bread, and milk, stock, or 
butter. Cost, about 3d. per Tb, 

Take some crumb of bread, a day or 
two old; souk it in boiling water to cover 
for a few minutes; squeeze dry in a 
clean cloth ; put it in a saucepan, and 
break it up witha fork; add a hittle 
boiling milk or hot stock, just to make 
a thick paste; stir and cook fora few 
minutes, then turn out on a plate te 
cool for use. Or use ao morsel of 
butter to moisten the bread, instead of 
stock, 


Panada, Bread, Ordinary. 
~Required : materials as above, with 
the addition of an egg. Soak the bread 
as above directed, then beat it up, and 
add cither white stock or milk to make 
un paste; beat over the fire with an 
ogg, yolk only, to cach half pint of 
panada, and when it is a smooth paste 
and leaves the sides of the pan clean, 
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turn it out for use.’ A copper or steel 

pan is best for these preparations. It 

is important that light, delicate bread 
be used ; bad will completely 
spoil the mixture. 


Panada, Flour, = 
Required: water, an cgg, salt, flour, 
and butter. Cost, about $d. 

Put on the fire, in a smallcopperstew- 
pan, halfa pint of water, with a 
pinch of salt and an ounce of butter ; 
shake in very gradually, from the left 
hand, some tine, drv flour, sifted; stir all 
the time, and after cnough flour to 
makea paste has been used, stirand cook 
the panada for five minutes. As 
much flour as the water will absorb is 
to be used; the paste should be thick 
and free from lumps. From four to 
five tablespoonfals of fleur will 
probably be wanted, and the water 
should boil fast before it is put in. 
(zreat care is needed to prevent burn- 
ing or lumpiness, as the least suspicion 
of either would spoil it. As soon as 
it is cooked stir in the yolk of a raw 
ceg that has been freed from the germ. 
Give a few minutes’ beating off the 
fire, then turn out for use as required. 
It should be put by in a cool place. 


Panada, Flour, Ordinary.— 
Make the panada as above, but leave 
the egg out; use an extra half ounce 
of butter in the water: and if for fish 
dishes, any hght fish stock should be 
used in place of ull, or part of the water; 


for chicken or veal, use the same 
stocks, Where a good quantity of 


panada is made at once for many 
dishes, this is, of course, impracticable. 
In all our recipes, unless otherwise 
stated, this is the panada intended to 
be used. 


Partridges or Pheasants, 
Forcemeat for.—Kequired: the 
livers of the birds, with one or two 
chicken livers, four ounces of raw 
bacon, rather fat, two ounces of raw 
veal, the same weight of bread-crumbs, 
an erg, seasoning, and cream. Cost, 
about Sd., exclusive of the Hvers. 

Bring the livers to the beil, after 
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putting them on in cold water ; dry and 
chop them, add the veal, scraped, and 
the chopped bacon, and then the bread, 
which has been moistened with boiling 
cream and strained; rub all through a 
sieve, add pepper and a pinch of 
cayenne, and salt if needed ; beat in 
the egg yolk, and use for a brace 
of small birds, or one large one. To 
this many other seasonings may be 
added by those who like them; shalots 
or capers, mushrooms, herbs, and 
various spices are often put into sucha 
forcemeat, but many will approve of 
one which allows the flavourof the bird 
to prepondorate. 

-Vote.—By soaking the bread-crumhs 
in sherry instead of cream, another 
variety is obtainable. 


Piquant Forcemeat.—This is 
intended for Cop A L’INDIENNE, or any 
similar dish. The quantity made must 
be regulated by the size of the tish; we 
give the proportions of the several 
ingredients. Required: bread, butter, 
onion, thyme, parsley, and marjoram, 
salt, pepper, mustard, and etyvenne, 
pickles or chutney, egg, milk, &e., as 
below. Cost, about 7d. or Sd. 

Puta pint of bread-crumbs ina bowl, 
rubin three ounces of butter, orclarifiel 
fat (the latter does for very plain 
dishes', add a tablespoonful of chopped 
pirsley, a small onion, chopped, a 
sultspoonful of thyme and marjoram, 
silt to taste, a quarter teaspoonful of 
white pepper, rather more French 
inustard, and a good pinch of cayenne. 
(‘hop up a teaspoonful or so of hot 
pickles, either clewr or thick; add 
them with a beaten ege and about 
heilf a gillof milk; the staleness of the 
crumbs must regulate this ;it should be 
adied gradually; it must be moist 
only, not sloppy. A morsel of chut- 
ney may be used if no pickles are 
hindy, anda pinch of ginger increases 
th piqniney. Itis excellent for fresh 
water fish of almost any sort. 

Note.—Anvy ordinary herb forcemcat, 
with the additions named above in the 
shape of mustard, pickles, &c., will 
serve the sume purposes, 
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Pork Forcemeat. — Required : 
apples, onions, sage, thyme, parsley, 
seasoning and potatoes. Cost, about 6d. 

This is an old-fashioned but very 
excellent forcemeat. It is only 
another variety of the popular sage 
and onion stuffing, and will be 
found as good for geese, ducks, or 
mutton, as for pork. Take for it four 
onions of medium size, apples, the 
same size and number, half a dozen 
sage leaves, a sprig of lemon thyme 
and parsley, and some seasoning and 
potatoes. Peel and chop the apples, 
or bake them, and use the pulp, which 
is a better way. Boil the onions with 
the herbs until done, then strain them, 
and chop or sieve them ; add the apples, 
with black pepper and a little salt, and 
enough mashed potatoes to make a 
smooth mass. Then usc, after it has 
cooled. (See also SaGE AND Oston 
FoRCEMEAT.) 


Potato Forcemeat, for 
Goose.— Required : potatoes, butter, 
or dripping, seasoning, the liver of a 
goose, and other ingredients as below. 
Cost, on an average, about 2d. to 3d. 
per pound. 

There are several ways of  pre- 
paring this; one is, to peel and cut 
up the potatoes into dice, and to sweat 
them Inia litth: butter until they are 
partly cooked > a good-sized onion to 
two pounds of potatoes is chopped and 
put in with them, salt and pepper, and 
the goose liver, chopped, being the only 
other ingredients. 

Another way, and we think a better 
one, is to nse mashed potatoes, mixed 
with a small proportion of onion, sliced 
and lightly fried, the hver of the goose 
and a little sage, with black pepper 
and salt; an egg to two pounds of 
potatoes isa decided improvement ; the 
stuffing will be smouther and cut more 
evenly. 


Rice Forcemeat. —- liequired : 
rice, butter, cream or milk, an egy, and 
seasoning. Cost, about 6d. or 7d, per 
pound, for a plain forcement. 

This isauitable for sucking pig, or may 
be used for veal, Some rice should be 
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boiled and left to dry, then mixed with 
an ounce of butter and a tablespoonful 
of cream (to each half pound), one raw 
egg, and a little seasoning of salt and 
pepper, with a pinch of ground mace or 
nutmeg. For superior forcemcat, the 
rice and butter are pounded before the 
other ingredients are put in; some 

times a very small proportion of 
chopped raw ham is added, and is an 
improvement. For stuffing full-grown 
pork, either for boiling or biking, 
boiled split peas are added to the rice; 
the proportions being a mutter of taste. 


Rich Raised Pies, Force- 
meat for.— Required “twelve ounces 
of lean raw veal, cight ounces of fat raw 
bacon, four ounces of Joan raw ham, 
and other ingredients as below, Cost, 
about ls. 6d., without truffles. 

The veal should be very fresh, and 
cut from the fillet. Lay it on a Loard 
and scrape it toa pulp, leaving nothing 
but the skin. Scrape the bacun, and 
add it, together with the ham first 
chopped, then pounded with a morsel 
of butter. Season with salt, pepper, 
cayenne, and a little mace or nutmey. 
Blend very thoroughly and add about 
a tablespoonful of veal gravy or stock, 
first strained; this moistens the force- 
meat, and makes it cut more evenly 
when cooked. This is to be regarded 
as the foundation ; various adjuncts for 
pies of different kinds may be added. 
F or those of veal, herbs are indispens- 
able; while for game pies truffles are 
an Improvement. 


Sage and Onion Forcemeat. 
—Required: bread, onions, sage, and 
seasoning. Cost, about 2d. to dd. per 
pound for the plain, and about 4d. per 
pound for the rich forcemeat. 

If required very mild, peel and boil 
the onions until quite done, and boil 
the sage leaves also for a few minutes ; 
allow u fresh save leaf, or two dried 
ones to each moderate-sized onion ; 
after chopping, season with salt and 
pepper, and add about a tablespoon- 
ful of bread-crumbs to each onion 
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water, then saqueezé und beat it up 
instead of making crambs al i. 

Another way.—Boil the onions for 
a few minutes only, and add mge as 
above, with seasoning to taste. If 
dried sage leaves are added use doabic 
the quantity. The proportion of age 
and union can only be spproximately 
stated, for while some like bat a hint 
of sage, others prefer that favour to 
almust overpower that of the onion. 
This may be used as it is, or bread, 
about half as much as given in the 
above recipe, may be put in. la the 
opinion of sume couks bread spoils the 
stuffing ; others uso it in large pro 
portion, and add butter and raw yolks 
Thee two ingredsente are, 
however, quite UN Herc came;ry , bern ans 
the meate with whoh thu tofing ow 
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used ; some souk the bread in the onion 


These are suitalde fur pogk, dws ke, ated 
gree. 


Sage and Onion Forcemeast 
very supenor’. -~ Kequimed > casone, 
butter, bread, sage, and wasnmg as 
below, Cost, abuut dd. per poand. 

Take sume oniens, cut them up inte 
quarters, and put them in cold water 
in a siucepan, with « pinch of salt ans 
sugar. Bring to the boil, drain, and 
dry them well, then chepthem up, and 
to half a pint, add an onnce of ae 
ina clean saucepan, Sweat them for 
about a quarter of an hour, and then 
add to them an equal measure of bread- 
crumbs, with seasoning to taste; about 
at heaped tablespoonful of chopped 
sage if fresh, or one and a half to twx 
tablespoonfuls if dried, with salt and 
pepper, are all the necessury ingre- 
dients, but for some this is improved 
by adding a little parsley and nutmeg ; 
or thyme is sometimes liked with sage. 
The above proportions of crumbs and 
onions can be varied at pleasure; a 
pint of onivns to half a pint of crumbs 
will suit those who hke plenty of 
onions. The idea is to improve the 
stuffing generally by the preliminary 
boiling and sweating of the onions. 
Should they be very strong, they may 
Le scalded before blanching, or a 
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second blanching answers the same 
purpose; that is to say, the water 
should be renowed, and again brought 
to the boil. (See SpanisH Onions, 
under VEGETABLES, ) 


Shrimp Forcemeat, Plain. 
— Required: bread.shrimps, butter, egg, 
and seasoning as below. Cost, about 4d. 
to 6d. per half pint on an averag: 

For the foundation, bread-crumbs 
and chopped shrimps, in equal 
parts, should be mixed together, then 
made into a paste with an ounce of 
butter—to cach half pint or so of the 
mixture—and a beaten egg. The 
seasonings are regulated by the sort of 
fish it is to be used for; it is excellent 
for fresh water fish, then rather a high 
seasoning 1s wanted : salt, pepper, and 
cayenne, with a little essence of 
shrimps or anchovies. For any white 
fish—and we may refer to fresh had- 
dock as very good stuffed with it— 
amore delicate seasoning is desirable. 

Another way.—Use more butter, sav 
another ounce, and instead of shrimps 
take half a pint of bread-crumbs, and 
mix in a_ teaspoonful of | shrimp 
paste with essence as above named. In 
addition to the egg, a spoonful of 
milk improves it. By some. a small 
quantity of parslev is thonght an im- 
provement. The flavour is certainly 
rather peculiar, but pleasant. Wouter 
Saccr. or SHRIMP Satce, should be 
served with the tish. 


Tomato and Mushroom 
Forcemeat. — Kequired: half a 
pound of white mushrvoms, the same 
weight of tomatoes, other materials as 


beluw. Cost, about Is. 
Make a purée of the mushrooms (sce 


recipes under Musurooms), brown or 
white as required ; add, while it is still 
hot, the tomatoes, rubbed through a 
sicve, a chopped shalot, salt and pepper, 
lemon juice and a pinch of herbs, Stir 
for a few minutes, and if white mnsh- 
room purée, put in a good tablespoonful 
of any nice white sauce; ifa brown purée, 
use brown sauce. Then mix in fine 
bread-crumbs until the mixture ferms 
a soft paste ; in a few minutes turn it 
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out, and add a beaten egg; continuo 
the mixing until the whole is smoothly 
blended, and forms a mags free from 
streakiness; it is ready for use when 
cool. Many people have tested the 
excellence of mushrooms stuffed with 
tomatoes, or tomatoes filled with mush- 
room purée ; fewer, perhaps, have tried 
a stufling of the two combined. Its 
uses are endless for fish, flesh, and 
fowl, and it is as nice cold as hot : for 
cold dishes, however, it is all the nicer 
if an ounce of butter be stirred in just 
as it is taken from the fire. 


Tomato Forcemeat. — h- 
quired : a gill of bread-crumbs, half a 
Wl of tomato pulp, cither from fresh 
tomatoes sieved, or the pulp in’ bottle. 
(see ToMATOES!, two ounces of butter, an 
ounce each of veal and ham, seasoning, 
and a raw cee, Cost, about Td. or 8d. 
Mix the crumbs and pulp ina basin : 
add the butter, just: melted, and the 
ham and veal chopped small: put in 
salt and pepper, a little Jemon rind, 
erated, and a few drops of colouring to 
give a pink tinge. Mix in the volk of 
the eee, first well beaten, and set aside, 
covered, for an hour before using. 
This is nice for filling a rabbit or fowl], 
or for a boned shoulder or anything in 
which it will be enclosed. If it is to 
be spread, it must be made firmer by 
decreasing the amount of tomato 
pulp, or adding more bread. | Muay 
be varied by adding beef sausage 
meat, or any other sort: preferred, in- 
stead of the veal and ham. A’ small 
onion or shalot, chopped, would im- 
prove this for sume, s0 would parsley. 
Tomato Forcemeat,for Fish. 
—Reqnired : fish. stock, bread-crumbs, 
un egy, brown sauce, an onion, a 
tomato, butter or dripping, fish and 
seasoning asx below. Cost, about 8d., 
but varies with the fish used. 
This is very savoury, and suitable for 
a baked fish with which ‘Tomato Sauce, 
ora sauce or gravy of the brown kind 
would be served. Pour a little boiling 
fish stock over half a pint of bread- 
crumbs; pour off any superfluous 
moisture, and udd a beaten egy and o 
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tablespoonful of bruwn sauce. Fry a 
small onion and a large tomato, both 
sliced, in two ounces of butter or clari- 
fied fat; add them to the rest, with 
seasoning to taste, Then put in four 
or six ounces of raw white fish; cut up 
small or sieved; the latter is much the 
better. Blend well. This should be 
made stiff if for balls or cakes for fish 
stews, using some dry crumbs in place 
of some of the soaked ones. If moulded 
small, and coated with egg and crumbs, 
they may be fried, and used for gar- 
nishing many fish dishes. 


Udder, Veal, for Forcemeat. 
-Boil the udder in veal broth until 
quite tender; when cold, trim away 
the upper part, and pound it well before 
adding it to the other ingredients. 


Veal Forcemeat.—This is com- 
monly known as veal stuffing, and 
varies greatly in its composition, 
degree of richness, and flavouring 
adjuncts. ‘The foundation consists 
gencrally of suet and bread; in some 
recipes directions are given for using 
equal weights of these two ingredients, 
but such a forcemeat is very rich, and 
by no means light, and not suitable 
for cating cold. For ordinary use the 
following will be found rich enough. 

No, 1.—Required: half a pound 
of bread-crumbs, a quarter of a pound 
of suct, half a lemon, a teaspoonful of 
salt, half as much pepper, a tablespoon- 
ful of chopped parsley, a teaspvontul 
of thyme if fresh, more if dried, a raw 
egg, a tablespoonful or two of milk, 
and about a saltspoonful of grated nut- 
meg. Cost, about 6d. Sieve the bread, 
chop the suct, grate the Jemon, and 
blend with the rest of the dry mate- 
rials; mix very carefully before the 
liquids are added, to distribute the 
seasoning, then beat the milk, egy, 
and strained lemon juice together, and 
add to the rest. Marjoram or any 
other herbs may be added, and less 
lemon and nutmeg will suit some 
tastes. For a better forcemeat, pound 
the whole. (Good clarified fat or butter 
may take the place of the suct, and if 
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a little fut bacon be used, less of either 
will be required. When this is done 
remember to reduce the quantity of 
salt. 

No. 2.—Required: six ounces of 
bread-crumbs, two ounces of lean raw 
ham, one ounce of fat bacon, the same 
of butter, salt and pepper, cayenne and 
Iemon peel to taste, about half the 
quantity of herbs given in the above 
recipe, and two eggs. Cost, about 7d. 
or 8d. hub the butter into the bread, 
add the scraped bacon and chopped 
ham, and finish as above directed, If 
the eggs are large, one, and the yolk 
of the second will sutlice. This is a 
tustvy mixture, and nice when cold. 

Vo. 8.-—This is the rich torce- 
meat referred to in several of our 
recipes. Reyuired: half a pound of 
bread-crumbs, four ounces of raw ham, 
rather fat, the same of butter, half a 
lemon, rind and strained juice, salt, 
pepper, nutmeg. cayenne, and herbs tu 
suit the palate. and three large, or four 
small, eggs. Cost, about Is. Blend 
the materials a> directed in No. 1. If 
the lemon rind be chopped instead of 
grated, a pinch of salt facilitates the 
process, but grated rind is the nicer. 
A portion of veal kidney suet may re- 
place the butter when to be eaten hot, 
but not for delicate dishes, such as 
pies, &c, (See also Vea Forcemeat, 
Ricn.) 


Veal Forcemeat, Rich.— 
Required : six ounces each of raw 
veal and ham (or half bacon), three 
ounces of veal suct, seasoning, &e., as 
under. Cost, Is. 2d. to Ts. 4a. 

After mincing the meat and chopping 
the suct, add alittle salt, pepper, cayenne 
and mace, and mix in about an equal 
bulk of Brrap Panapa, for which 
veal stuck instead of water should be 
used. Pound the mixture, and add a 
raw egg by degrees. The exact 
degree of moisture required is best 
determined after a little pounding ; 
another egg yolk or a little cream may 
be wanted, or a spoonful of veal stock 
may be used. It can be used for 
turkeys or fuwls; it isa change from 
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ordinary sausage meat, and if the suet | 
is objected to it can be left out, and | 
then will be rich enough for most. 
Owing to the use of panada instead of 
crumbs, it is less close than ordinary 
forcemeats, but when this lightness is 
not liked, crumbs can take the place 
of some of panada. 


Whiting Forcemeat. — Ie- 
quired: two or three whiting, half the 
weight of panada, eggs, &c., as below. 


Cost varies with the price of the fish. ; 
Skin the whiting, rubthefleshthrough | 
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above, put both in a mortar, and add 
an egg and an ounce and a half of 





, butter to half a pound of the mixture. 
Put a little salt and cayenne in, and 


go on pounding to a smooth paste. 
Grated lemon rind and powdered herbs 
can be added. The seasoning must bo 
regulated according to the purpose for 
which it is required. When forcemeat 
of whiting would be too expensive, or 
the fish not to be had, fresh haddock, if 
small, makes a very fair substitute. 
Soles and other white fish may be 
used in the same way, but fresh, firm 


' fish is absolutely indispensable, A 


a wire sieve, first scraping it from the 
watery fish will not answer. 


bone with a spoon; add panada as | 
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THESE are very useful, and as a rule are much appreciated. By the ex- 
penditure of a little time, many excellent relishes may be made at a trifling 
expense ; for the veriest scraps of meat, so long as they are sweet and not 
too dry. may be thus turned to good account. 

In the recipes we have given the approximate amouuts of butter and 
seasonings, but very much must, of necessity, be left to the discretion of 
the cook. For example, a piece of salted meat or ham that is very lean 
will take more butter and less seasoning than juicy meat, either roasted or 
braised. Then, of seasoning in the form of spices, while cloves and all- 
spice are appropriate for hare, they are quite unsuitable for delicate meats, 
like veal, rabbit, or chicken ; but in potting meats, as beef, tongue, and the 
like, the same spices may be aod if it is desired to impart a gamey 
character to the dish. 

The main points, however, are care in the preparation of the ingredients, 
and the use of good butter. For without these precautions, the most 
artfully-seasoned meat will be a failure. In cutting up the meat, all 
gristly portions, as well as hard, outside fat, should be removed ; 80 should 
any parts which will not go down smoothly in the pounding. In fact, the 
mass should be a smouth paste, free from a single lump, or a particle of 
unbroken fibre. The preparation of fish for potting is less trouble than 
that of meat; for, given freedom from bone and skir, it is a simple matter 
to reduce it toa paste. In every instance, though, it should be borne in 
mind that pounding is necessary after all the ingredients are mixed—even 
after the mass looks smooth—in order that the whole may be equally 
blended. It is quite as unpleasant to get an over-do-e of spice in potted 
meat, as it is to eat a moutneat of plum cake with a lump of carbonate of 
soda in it. 

If no mincing machine be at hand, the meat must be chopped. on a 
board with a good knife befure pounding, for if it is put into the mortar 
IN Coarse, uneven pieces, much labour is entailed that might be spared, aud 
the result after alt is far from satisfactory, 
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One warning may be given respecting the condition of the meat; we 
have already said that the veriest scraps may be used so long as they are 
sweet ; but some people seem to regard all animal food that is not actually 

utrid as sweet ; so jong as any slightly unpleasant flavour can be masked 

y seasoning, they consider it fit fur table and consumption. This is 
mistaken economy; worse still, it is most dangerous economy. If, by 
accident or mismanagement, meat is ever allowed to become unpleasant, 
there is only one thing to be done, i.e. throw it away, for it should not be 
forgotten that though it may be possible to make it palatable by seasoning, 
it is not possible to render it wholesome. 

Potted meats will keep some time, if well seasoned, and stored in a cool, 
dry place; and in iy aa them the seasoning should be considerably in- 
creased if they are to be kept long. In filling the pots room should be left 
for a layer of clarified butter or lard, to the depth of a quarter of an inch; 
or if for long keeping, it is safer to use melted suet. This is, however, to 
be removed when sent to table, a little butter being then melted and poured 
over. To keep out the dust, “* parchment paper,” or “ vegetable parchment ” 
as it is generally called, should be tied over it. The pots used are round 
or oval, cecal of earthenware, but for keeping, we recommend the use 
of glass ; oval or round “ moulds ” are sold very cheaply, and the meat can 


thus be watched from time to time. 


Anchovies, Potted.— Kequired: 
anchovies, butter, seasoning,and colour- 
ing as below. Cost, about 6d. for a 
small pot. Boneless anchovies are best 
for this. (See Ancnovigs.) After 
scraping them very clean, put them in 
{1 mortar, and pound to a paste, then 
rub through a finesieve. Put the paste 
back inu mortar, and pound again with 
fresh butter, which should be at least 
equal in weight to the anchovies, and if 
na mild paste is wanted it must be in- 
creased. Mace and cayenne are the 
usual seasonings ; a little colouring is 
an improvement if desired pink, but 
care must be taken to blend the 
mixturo, or the colouring will give a 
streaky look. This keeps well, and 
only a thin layer of butter need be put 
over it. Small pots are best, that it 
may be quickly used when opened. 
Tie them down with bladder or parch- 
ment; if for present use, paper answers, 
as it is only wanted to keep out the 
dust. 

Note.—A_ mixture of anchovies and 
sardines will be found very agreeable ; 


or a little cooked white fish may be 
introduced. 


Beef, Potted.—Required : beef, 
butter, and seasoning as below. Cost, 
ahout 8d. for a half-pound pot. 

Inthe opinion of some people, the best 
potted meat is made from that which 
is cooked on purpose, by placing it in 
a jar, with a tablespoontul of water to 
the pound, tying it down, and setting 
it in a saucepan of water, “ juzged 
hare” fashion, and letting the water 
boil for some hours round the jar. 
The meat should get cold before the 
jar is opened. This method is very 
good, undoubtedly, when a quantity 
is required, and it is worth while 
taking the extra trouble. But for 
ordinary occasions the remains of a 
roast, if not too much done, answers 
admirably. From six to eight ounces 
of butter is not too much for a pound 
of lean meat; if some of the fat is 
used—which is really an improvement 
—reduce the butter. Flavour with 
salt, pepper, nutmeg, and cayenne. By 
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rubbing the mortar with garlic or onion, 
additional flavour is imparted. If for 
immediate use, add a spoonful of strong 
stock or gravy, but not when it is to 
be kept. 

Note. — Tinned beef, roasted or 
boiled, may be potted, but 1s all the 
better if mixed with some freshly- 
roasted meat. Some cookery books 
direct that the beef from beef tea be 
potted, and assert that it will be found 
good. Wecan only say that if the heef 
tea has in it all the goodness if ought 
to have, the only nourishment in such 
potted meat would be in the butter. 


Beef, Salt, Potted.—Required : 
beef, butter, scasoning, and veal or 
mutton ifapproved. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 
per pound. 

If very lean, plenty of butter is 
wanted for this, which makes it some- 
what expensive; should the meat be 
fat, equal parts of the fat and lexan, 
with about two ounces of butter will 
make a nice mixture; a couple of 
ounces of cooked veal or mutton is a 
decided improvement. Proceed as 
usual, and flavour with cayenne, nut- 
meg, and black pepper; no salt is 
wanted. 

Fresh boiled beef is very good potted; 
to this, sult as usual must be added, 
and a dash of anchovy improves it. 


Beef, Spiced, Potted.—The 
remains of any pieces of spiced beef 
(for which see Jomsts aND PLAIN 
DisHes) can be used up by potting, 
but no salt or spice should be put in 
until it has been pounded with the 
butter; then any seasoning that may 
be wanted should be added by degrees, 
Beef and tongue together—the one 
spiced, and the other plainly cured— 
are a good combination. 


Bloaters, Potted (or Bloater 
Paste).—Required: bloaters, butter, 
cayenne, and nutmeg, and white fish if 
approved. Cost, about 10d. fur a pot 
made from four blvaters. 

_ The fish should be scalded after cook- 
ing them, then dried well,and bone and 
skin removed. To cach bloater of good 
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cayenne and nutmeg, and pound well; 
after filling the pots, put them in the 
oven for a minute, then Jet them cool 
before putting the clarified butter on; 
this should be liquid, but not hot. 
The bloaters should be mild-cured 
ones. Some white fish, about a fourth 
the entire weight, can be mixed with 
the bloater ; it is sometimes thought an 
improvement; fresh haddock or any 
firm fish answers, and baked fish is nicer 
thun boiled. 

Dried haddock, nicely cooked, and 
prepared in the same way as_ the 
bloaters, may be potted. A large, 
fleshy haddock should be chosen, and 
the butter must not be spared. 


Chicken, Potted. — Required : 
twelve ounces of chicken, four ounces 
of ham, three or four ounces of butter, 
about half a teaspoonful of salt, the 
fourth of a small nutmeg, a pinch of 
cayenne, and the same of mace. Cost, 
from ls. 4d. to 1s. Gd. on an average. 

The meat may be cut from a roasted 
or braised chicken ; it should be freed 
from every bit of skin and gristle. The 
best of the meat should be used if first- 
cliss potted chicken is desired—the 
tendercest we mcun; it is a nustake to 
Imagine that any bits do for potting, 
when chicken 1s under treatment. After 
cutting up the meat small, put it in a 
mortar with the ham, also minced; if 
both can be put through a mincer first 
so much the better. Begin to pound, 
adding the butter and seasoning little 
by little; the various seasonings should 
be mixed first, but it is well not to add 
all the salt at starting ; it will not be 
required unless the ham is very mild. 
Store in little potas in a cold place. 

Note.—If any of this is required for 
immediate use, in the form of sand- 
wiches for instance, a spoonful cach of 
cream and good white stock will make 
it very delicious; neither must be 
added to the meat if it is to be kept. 


Game, Potted. — Required : 
game, butter, and spices as below, Cost 
variable, from 6d, to 1s. for a small jar. 

Any sort of game, so long as it 


aize, add an ounce of butter, season with | is nicely cooked and tender, may be 
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potted; the only ingredicnts that 
need be added are about half the weight 
of butter (though the ecxact amount 
must depend entirely upon the dryncss, 
or otherwise, of the meat used), sult 
and cayenne, with a suspicion of nut- 
meg or mace if liked, but many will 
prefer it without cither. The pounding 
should be very thorough. Finish oft 
in the usual way and send to the table 
nicely garnished. 


Game, Mixed, Potted for 
Keeping. — Required: pheasant, 
partridge, grouse, &c., with any 
poultry there may be handy, butter 
and scasoning «as below. Cost, very 
variable. 

The game and poultry should be 
roasted in the ordinary way and well 
cooked. 
not keep, whereas by thorough 
cooking and high seasoning it may 
be kept for some time. Birds that 
are somewhat old may be made 
into tusty relishes by this process. 
When cooked leave until cold, then 


it should be raised clear from 
bones; if the legs are wanted for a 
devil or grill, leave them, but 1f not, put 
them with the rest. Put all the bones 
aside with the skin, &c., for conversion 
into a “fumet” for other dishes, or 
for stock for soup. &c., as required. 
Then pound the meat after chopping, 
adding clarified fresh butter by de- 
grees. The amount must be regulated 
by the condition of the meat; if very 
dry it will take a third or more its 
weight. Salt, cayenne, and black 
pepper are the only seasonings really 
required, but other spices and anchovy 
essence may be used. Small pots 
should be used, and the covers must be 
of bladder. Store in a cold place. 


Note.—A small proportion of mild | 


fat bacon may replace some of the 
butter. More seasoning than for 
potted meat for present use is required ; 
the meat should taste quite hot. This 
is useful for many purposes. 


Game, Mock, Potted.—Re- 


quired; four ounces of bacon, the 


If underdone the meat will ' to potted game of the genuine kind. 
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take away the skin and cut up the flesh; | salt it almost enough. 


the | 
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same weight of rabbit, half a pound of 
calf’s liver, a bead of garlic and scason- 
ing as under. Cost, from 1s. to 1s, 3d. 

Mince the covked liver and 
bacon; the first should be fried, and 
the latter may be fried or grilled; 
mince the garlic, pound all together, 
adding about a teaspoonful of good 
Worcester sauce, and the rabbit (this 
may be from boiled or baked rabbit), and 
nearly a teaspoonful of Herwaceots 
Mixtcxe, for which see SEASONINGS. 
Then put in a tablespoonful of brown 
mushruum purée, made by cooking 
mushrovms in a little butter to a pulp 
(see MusnRooms), ‘Then pound well for 
some tine; press very tightly in the 
pots, and set for a few minutes in the 
oven. Finish off in the usual way. 
This is a very nice relish, almost equal 


We may add, though, that if 4 morsel 
of game be used, or hare instead of 
rabbit, or some game livers, the mix- 
ture is still nicer, Add no salt until all 
be pounded, then taste it ; the baconmay 
If more pepper 
is needed, use black; or fer a very 
highly-seasoned compound, ground 
cloves may be used in addition. 


Ham, Potted, Economical. 
—Required: ham, butter, bacon, and 
seasoning as below. Cost trom Is, to 
1s, 4d. per pound jar, 

The remains of a ham will serve 
for this, and if very lean a little fat 
bacon should be boiled for mixing 
with it; otherwise, a good deal of 
butter is wanted, and this 1s a costly 
item, As a rule, mild-cured ham 
is preferred to smoked ham for 
potting; the smoky flavour is apt to be 
too strong. Should it be used, more 
butter will be wanted. For ordinary 
ham, allow about four ounces of fat 
bacon and butter mixed to each half 
pound. The seasoning most gener- 
ally approved is a mixture of mace, 
cayenne, and pepper; some people add 
finely-powdered bay leaves or French 
mustard, A piece of bacon, any nice 
part in which the fat and Jean are 
fairly equal, makes a good imitation of 
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potted ham. People going picnicking, 
&c., in large numbers, who may be 
taking a supply of sandwiches, may 
be glad of the hint. (See SANDWICHES. ) 


Ham, Potted, Superior.— 
Use ham that has been baked and left 
uncut until cold; the outside fat 
should be removed, and cnoughinner fat 
and butter together used to make a 
rich, moist paste; about half a pound 
to each pound of Jean ham. Season to 
taste with spices, as in the recipe above. 


Lobster, Potted. — Required: 
a teaspoonful of essence of anchovies, 
half u teaspoonful of pepper, a good 
pinch of cayenne, a little salt, the 
eighth of a small nutmeg, grated, three 
or four ounces of butter, and the meat 
of a small, freshlv-boiled lobster. Cost, 
about 2s. 6d, on an average. 

Pick out all the soft meat, and rub 
that of the claws through a sieve ; mix 
all together, and add the seasoning, and 
pound thoroughly, adding the butter 
by degrees; in very cold weather the 
butter may be beaten to soften it. but 
it should net be made oily. When 
quite smooth, press firmly into small 
jars, and pour clarified butter over the 
top, after it has cooled. Sct aside in a 
cool place. 
us the butter has set. It is useful for 
sandwiches, savouries, &c. The coral 
may be pounded with the rest, unless 
any 1s required for other purposes, 
then half may be made into lobster 
butter, or used as required. Tinned 
lobster may be used as above, but the 
best brands should be chosen. 

Another way.—This is very cheap. 
Take half atin of lobster, and the same 
bulk of anv cooked white fish, free 
from bone and skin; pound together 
with seasoning to taste, and a little 
butter, and add a teaspoonful of essence 
of shrimps; failing that use essence of 
anchovies, The result is very little 
inferior to potted lobster as above. If 
not to be kept, a spoonful of white 
sauce moistens and improves the mix- 
ture, and a few drops of colouring 
should not be omitted. Cost, from 1s. 
to 1s. 3d. on an average, 


It may be served as soun - 
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Pheasant,Potted,a la Finch. 
—Required: equal weights of cooked 
pheasant and rabbit, and to half a 
pound of the two add half a glass of 
Madcira, salt and pepper to taste, a 
large tablespoonful of rich brown sauce, 
and two to three ounces of butter. 
Cost, from 1s, 3d. upwards. 

Pound the meat and butter fist ; 
mix the brown sauce and wine together, 
and add them little by little, pounding 
all the time. If a spoonful of MET or 
Game can be put in, it may be sub- 
stituted for part of the wine, or it may 
be thickened to the consistence of 
brown sauce, and added instead of that. 
Fill any pretty glass moulds, or small 
deep dishes, and serve daintily. ‘The 
dish or mould should be put ona small 
flat dish covered with a lace paper, or 
prettily-folded serviette, and a garnish 
of cress or other green salad used. 

Partridge can be used in the same 
way. For a plainer dish of either, 
omit the wine, and, if hked, the sauce, 
increasing the butter. 


Potted Meat Baskets.—Rc- 
quired : potted meat, butter for piping, 
and other garnish, &ec., as below, Cost of 
meat, from Is. per pound on an average. 

These dishes are made at small 
cost, and are very effective in ap- 
pearance, and therefore useful where 
a number of cold savouries are wanted. 
Those who have a variety of moulds at 
hand may produce all sorts of shapes, 
but even an ordinary round or oval 
cake tin, or a pudding basin will 
answer, Full directions for the pre- 
paration of the meat will be found on 
page 496, and in the recipes in the 
alphabet. Fora beef or tongue basket, 
the meat should be coloured nicely, 
but not made too red. It must be put 
in the mould a little at a time, and 
well pressed, that it may take the 
shape, and the mould should be slightly 
buttered all over. The top of the meat 
must be made smooth by means of a 
palette knife, so that when turned ont 
it may stand evenly on the dish. It 
must then be put in a cold place for a 
few hours, when it will turn out ensily 
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if loosened round the edge. The 
handle of the basket may be formed of 
a piece of flat cap wire, such as is used 
by milliners. 1t must be bent to shape, 
and stuck firmly into the meat. This 
should be covered both sides with 
curled butter, and therim—and if liked, 
the base of the basket—is to be treated 
similarly. More butter is to be put 
on from a forcing bag with a thread 
pipe, as shown in the coloured PLate 
V. (See also GARNISHES.) 

For a basket made of pale meat, as 
veal or chicken, it is well to add a little 
cream during the pounding, for the 
purpose of whitening the meat. Green 
butter, or ham butter, or egg butter, 
may then be used for the decoration, 
with better effect than plain butter. 
The basket looks nice when dished on 
a block of jelly as shown, This must 
be stiff, or may crack under the weight. 
There is special danger of thisif placed 
for some time ina hot recom, A plan 
green salad may be used in addition, 
or parsley with eges. Or the basket 
may be set ona block of rice. Small 
blocks or little heaps of chopped jelly 
with a nice salad, then form a tasty 
garnish. There are many ways of 
finishing off, for which see the chapter 
on GARNISHES, where the recipes for 
the butters will also be found. 

Note.—Fish may be potted into the 
same shape, then any small shell fish 
is fittingly introduced into the decora- 
tion. Or a salad mayonnaise, sprinkled 
with lobster coral is very effective, and 
two dishes in one are thereby intro- 
duced at table. Where the number of 
dishes has to be limited by the space 
at command, this hint is worth = re- 
membering, Generally speaking, the 
prettiest baskets are those made from 
ubout two pounds of meat, or rather 
less, though sometimes baskets which 
woigh nearly as much as a small ham 
are to be seen. 


Prawns Potted Whole.— 
Required: prawns, butter and season- 
ing. Cost very uncertain. 

After shelling the prawns, put tho 
shells (well bruised) into a jar with some 
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fresh butter; about four ounces to a 
pint of prawns, measured before shell- 
ing; sct this in a saucepan of boiling 
water, and cover. When the butter is 
melted let it stand for a time to extract 
the flavour of the prawns, then strain 
it, and add a little cayenne pepper and 
mace. Have the prawns packed in 
shallow pots, and pour the butter over 
them; press them evenly, and when 
cold pour more clarificd butter over. 
A little salt may be added. The 
prawns will keep some time if tied 
down; the place they are stored in 
must be cool and dry. Bladder is best 
for covering if intended to keep long, 
but “vegetable parchment” answers 
very well, 

atnother way.— Add Cray Fish BuTTER 
or Lonster Betrer to the butter used 
for pouring over the prawns, instead of 
drawing out the flavour from the 
shells. The shells of the prawns can 
be used for fish stock, for sauce for 
boiled fish, &e. 


Rabbit, Potted. — Follow tho 
directions for CHickEN, Potren, or 
Veat, Porrep, Rabbit takes a good 
bit of butter, being a dry meat, and 
ham or bacon is also a necessity. 


Salmon, Tinned, Potted.— 
Required: a tin of fish, a teaspoonful 
of essence of anchovies, a pinch of 
cuvenne, grated nutmeg and salt, a 
couple of ounces of butter, and black 
pepper to taste. Cost, about Is. to 
lg. -od. 

The fish should be very thoroughly 
drained before pounding, the other 
ingredients being added by degrees. 
Salmon is so rich in. itself that 
the butter is added more for the 
purpose of giving smoothness than 
richness, A little lobster butter or 
crayfish butter 1s a decided improve- 
ment to the colour, and the flavour 
may be heightened by adding a little 
turragon vinegar. By rubbing the 
bottom of the mortar with a slice of 
onion, just a twang will be given 
which will improve the mixture. 
Some recommend tho addition of 
chopped onion—we do not, If the paste 
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is for present use, chopped parsley is | and let it just dissolve; them put in 


sometimes thought to be an improve- 
Essence of shrimps, instead of 


ment. 
anchovies, gives another variation. 
Anyone in possession of a pestle and 
mortar will tind it well worth while 
to prepare potted salmon at home; for 
a shilling or fourteenpence, a good- 
sized pot (equal to a couple of shillings- 
worth if bought in little tins) may be 
obtained. 


Sardines, Potted.—Recquircd : 
sardines, butter, and seasoning as 
below. Cost, about 6d. for a small jar. 

Boneless sardines should be used; 
smoked sardines may also be potted, 
if a highly-flavoured paste is liked. 
For the first-named, after freeing them 
from skin, pound them with abont 
half their weight of fresh butter; add 
cayenne and a grate of nutmeg, and a 
drop or two only of essence of an- 
chovies, but do not destroy the sardine 
flavour. Finish off as directed for 
other fish pastes. 

Sardines and White Fish, 
Potted.— In this, the idea is to give 





a 
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a flavour of sardines to the other fish ° 


used ; therefore plaice, fresh haddock, 
or any that is cheap should be chosen. 
The remains of any boiled for a pre- 
vious meal, by the addition of two or 
three ounces of sardines to half a 
pound, will make a nice little relish, 
with an ounce or two of butter and the 
requisite seasoning. Chopped capers 
are thought by some to improve sar- 
dines. Cost varies with the fish used. 

Shrimps, Potted.—lequired: 
shrimps, butter, and seasoning. Cost, 
about 8d. on an average. 

These are delicious, and very little 
trouble. Visitors to the seaside know 
that a sixpenny jar of potted shrimps 
cannot be called an economical purchase, 
but when shrimps are plentiful they can 
be “ home potted” at little cost. Shell 
the shrimps, taking care to use freshly- 
boiled ones ; chop them a little, even 
if small, as the flavour will be better. 
Put some buttcr in a lincd saucepan, 


the shrimps, and shake them about to 
coat them with the butter; add a 
slight flavouring of cayenne, mace, 
and salt, and turn out into pots. Tress 
them firmly in, and put more butter 
on the top. About two ounces of 
butter will coat half a pint of shrimps 
in the saucepan, measured after shelling 
them. The top layer of butter should 
be a quarter of an inch thick. (See 
also Prawns Potrep WHOLE.) 


Shrimps, Potted, or Shrimp 
Paste.—Chop the shrimps, and al- 
low about a fourth or more of their 
weight in butter; season as above, and 
add a few drops of anchovy essence 
and a little colouring. Pound the 
whole to a smooth paste, and proceed 
as fur potted meats. Some cooks rub 
this through a sieve after pounding, 
then pound a second time, and it quite 
repays for the extra trouble. Both this 
and the foregoing should be tied down, 
asdirected for Prawns Potrep WHOLE, 


Veal, Potted.—Required: veal, 
ham or bacon, butter, seasoning, &c., 
as below. Cust, about 1s, to 1s. 2d. 
per pound, 

Veal in itsclf 1s rather insipid, and a 
couple of ounces of ham or bacon to 
ten or twelve ounces of veal will be 
liked by most people. But supposing 
none of cither to be at hand, or 
all veal to be preferred, proceed as 
follows: mince half a pound of veal, 
braised or roasted; pound it with 
about two ounces of butter, season 
with salt, cayenne, nutmeg, and white 
pepper, and about three drops of essence 
of anchovics ; this suupcon improves it ; 
much more would spoil it. When very 
smooth and flavoured to taste, pot it in 
the usual way. When bacon is used, 
decrease the salt. A few drops of 
essence of herbs of any sort (see SEASON- 
INGS) may be added at discretion, ' (See 
also note under Curcxen, Portrep.) 
‘Tongue may be added to potted veal; 
it makes # nice change from veal and 

am. 


COLD MEAT AND SCRAP COOKERY. 


(See also FISH, GAME AND POULTRY, PASTRY AND SALADS.) 


GENERAL HINTS ON COLD MEAT COOKERY. 


THERE are many people who pride themselves upon the fact that they 
spend no time over the concoction of tasty dishes from seraps; “ we have 
a joint,” they will tell you, “hot one day, and we eat it cold until it is 
gone; then we get another.’ First, we wish to say that we are not writing 
one word by way of condemnation of cold meat, which is a very good 
thing in its way—though, to judge by the manner some writers 
treat this subject, cold meat might be positively poisonous. No, a well- 
cooked joint, tastefully served, on a suitable dish, not much larger, that is, 
than the meat itself, is appetising both to eye and palate. It is rather the 
habit of so serving it, down to the last bit, that is so unsatisfactory and 
extravagant. ‘‘ Why extravagant ? ” says one who is labouring under the 
delusion that plain monotonous fare must be cheap, and that time 
and money are wasted in every attempt to Nile the daily meals in any 
new form, by way, perhaps, of tempting a flagging appetite. In reply, we 
would urge the truth that cold meat is less satisfying than hot; it is 
common to hear persons say “I had a cold dinner to-day, and am so 
hungry ;”’ or “I do want my tea;” most likely long before the hour at 
which they usually take that meal. This is especially true in cold weather, 
and is such an established fact that nothing more than passing reference is 
necessary. Then, cold dinners, day after day, are less nourishing, conse- 
quently onr charge of extravagance is proved; for meals that induce 
a feeling of hunger shortly after, and which do not supply the requirements 
of the body, must be the reverse of economical. And there is one more 
point in this connection : asa rule (there are exceptions), those who fight 
shy of the trouble of preparing tasty dishes from joints, &c., seldom get 
the benefit of their purchases in the way of stock for soups and gravies 
from their bones. Very often those who put a joint on the table until 
the bone is bare, do nothing with that bone; it is given to the dog, or 
consigned to the dust-bin. os 

“ But,” says another, “is not twice-cooked meat very indigestible P ” 
It is, indeed, as prepared in some houses. but the same may be said of 
a stew: a hash or minco is not a bad thing in itself, but may become 
a really unwholesome compound in unskilled hands. <A writer says, 
“ When yon are confronted with a huge dish of 8 watery gravy, not unlike 
dish-water, in which float hard lumps of meat, with perlaps a big bone in 
the middle, and are asked to ‘ take some hash,’ don't, if you ean get any- 
thing else.” But this is an extreme case. On the other hand, if a dish is 
sect before you with neat slices of meat, coated with a thick, rich-looking 
gravy, and tastily garnishod, a very enjoyable suack is at your disposal ; 
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and by “rich-looking,” we mean a gravy that contains nutriment and 
flavour by long stewing of the bone aud trimmings, and by suitable and 
careful seasoning. 

Here is the secret ; time is required. It is no use to say at twelve 
o’clock, “we will have a hash for dinner,” if the meal be at one. The 
meat has to be cut off neatly ; the bones may be scraped for a little dish of 
mince for another meal, or for a savoury toast, rissoles, croquettes, and the 
like, and then put on for the foundation. Our directions for stock, gravies 
for hashes and minces, and the recipes of the following pages, will, we 
trust, show how fo do it; many are all too familiar with the way it should 
not be done. We do not mean that the separate stewing of every bone 
is necessary; in houses where the stock-pot is used this is, of course, 
unnecessary; but where stock is made just as required, we mean that 
hours before dinner the bones must be put on to cook, in order that the 
gravy may be good. 

Then we come to the method of re-heating our meat when the gravy ix 

ready. Hither it must be put in, and not once come to the boil after; or 
it must simmer for some time. Why? In the case of good, tender meat, 
already cooked enough, the first plan is the better ; because meat that just 
boils for a few minutes gets hard. especially when cut thinly; but by 
covering up, and leaving it below boiling point for the time specified in our 
recipes, it acquires the tlavours of the gravy, and is served in a succulent, 
tasty condition. But supposing the joint to be tough (inferior meat), or 
too much underdone to be palatable, the simmering method must be 
adopted, and about an hour may be allowed, by which time the tough meat 
will have become much more tender (if some acid, which acts upon the 
fibres bo put in the gravy), or the nnderdone meat will have become 
sufficiently cooked. Therefore, discretion is wanted. It is the habit of 
treating cold meat generally like fresh meat, and cooking it perhaps for 
hours, and often at too high a temperature, that has done much towards 
bringing r‘chauffés into disrepute. Do not add salt at first, and always 
let the gravy boil up that the thickening may cook, are good rules. The 
tenderer the meat the nicer will be any dish made from it. Braised meat 
is excellent for any réchaugeé, being moist and tender. Boiled meat wants 
very nice seasoning to redeem it from insipidity. Roasted or baked 
meat needs care to prevent it hardening. Always remember that it is 
well to subject meats of any sort to the action of dry heat a second time 
for as short a time as possible; and that it should be protected from direct 
action of the heat, by vegetables, &c. CorTaGe PIx illustrates this 
argument. 

The best and richest of the dishes in the present chapter, almost 
needless to say, are not made from scraps. Many of them can take the 
place of a “made dish” from fresh meat. In fact they range from very 
cheap to very good, and are so varied in kind that. almost every requirement 
may be met, and a great variety indulged in. (See also MADE D1sHEs.) 


TINNED MEATS. 
Preserved meat, viz., meat in tins, is now a recognised article of con- 
sumption. One may here and there meet with a person who says, “Oh! ] 
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never touch tinned meat; I tried it years ago when it, was first introduced 
and did not like it, and have never eaten it since.” Another will relate an 
account of someone who was poisoned hy tinned meat, and will tell you 
that he would not eat it if he were starving, so firm is his belief that all 
tinned meat is poisonous ; while a third condemns it solely on the ground 
of appearance. In all these arguments there is some weight, but a little 
consideration of the objections will do much to explain them away. 

First, it is quite certain that those who have not tasted tinned meats 
since their first introduction into England, can form no idea of the vast 
improvements that have taken place during the past few years. The meat 
is still overeouked to an extent, but it differs greatly from the stringy 
stuff which was the rule then, when the trade was in its infancy, and the 
tinning process was only in its elementary stage. Improvements have 
been pale and there are now various methods in common use, which have 
for their object the cooking and preservation of the meat for an almost 
indefinite period, and under varying conditivns of climate. by subjecting 
it toa heat much higher than boiling water. This increased heat is due tu 
the use of certain chemicals; there are several Vaan differing somewhat 
in detail, but the same in principle, and by all of them the preservation, 
simply as preservation, is perfect. So long as the tin remains sound and 
air-tight, so long will its contents remain sound also; and at the London 
Exhibition of 185], and others of later date, tins of meat which were put up 
a quarter of a century before, were tested and found good. Stores of 
pees meat have been left for years in the Arctic regions, brought 

ack to this country, and found to be good. And this brings us to the 
poisoning charge. 

In buying tinned meats, note the tin; if bulged outwards, reject. it; 
it proves that the air has not been fully expelled; on the contrary, if 
dented inwards, there is nothing to fear. A further safeguard consists in 
buying meats which bear the name of a firm, whether of the exporters or 
importers matters little. Those who wish to make or retain a reputation 
are ready enough to attach their name to their goods. Most important, 
perhaps, of all, is the emptying of the contents of the tin in an earthen vessel, 
the very instunt it isopened. No one thinks of leaving food, such as lobster 
Kauce or a stew, in a tin saucepan all night, but many think nothing of 
taking a portion of preserved meat or fish from a tin, and setting the tin up 
on the pantry shelf or in a cupboard until “ next time; perhaps the chief 
offenders are porsons whose room is limited, as in lodgings, and whose 
housekeeping experience is nil. The reason that mischief may arise, if not 
actual poisoning, is that, so long as the air is excluded the tin eaunot hurt 
the meat; but as soon as the air is admitted the case is altered, and briefly, 
putrefaction begins, and naturally the food is harmful. 

When a tin is first opened a rushing sound is heard; many think that 
the air is escaping; the air is really entering, and this whizzing sound is 
another proof of goodness. There is one exception to the above rule, viz. 
fish in oil, sardines, &c., they do not go bad when opened, because the oil 
protects the tin from the action of the air. (See recipes in F1sn.) 

_ And now to turn to appearances. A good knife to open the tin 
is wanted, and « careful hand in turning out the meat; a little trouble in 
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removing the fat, which being soft and dripping-like, is not done very 
easily without disfiguring the meat, and a little more trouble in garnishing 
to hide any broken placcs, are also essential ; and if the meat be of three 
or four pounds weight, and likely to last for a few cet as a breakfast dish, 
a ring dish is useful, as shown below. These are made in sections or rings, 
which are removed one by one as the meat is sliced down. They keep the 
meat together, and prevent dryness. In warm weather it is also a good 
plan to put the can into cold water with salt in, or into iced water an hour 
before opening. For superior sorts of tinned meats which may become 
broken in turning out, a little aspic jelly is a help; it must be poured 
over, and when cold will not only have “ bound” the meat, but will have 
improved its appearance considerably. 

Then, when dealing with beef or mutton of the ordinary types, for hot 
dishes, it is necessary to 
avoid breaking it up into 
a stringy condition; the 
pieces may be taken from 
the tin in good-sized 
lunps, for such dishes 
as lRIsH Stew. For 
minees, the fibres should 
be cut right through 
with a sharp knife. Re- 
member, too, that it is 
comparatively tasteless 
== and insipid; it therefore 

Fig. 104,—Casé FoR TinNep MEAT. requires a sauce or gravy 

of goud flavour, and that 

being already overdone, it wants heating through only. It will also bear 

a higher seasoning of salt and pepper than ordinary meat; indeed, a little 
eare in the seasoning is well bestowed. 

Finally, we recommend that the store cupboard always has in it a few 
tins of preserved meat and fish, if only for emergencies; residents in the 
country are’ often inconvenienced when the butcher's stock runs out, 
or from other causes; and to all they are useful in furnishing an sepheedlae 
meal at small cost. As to the thousands who camp out foarly. or spend a 
week on the river, it is not easy to say how they would manage without 
their tinned provisions, which may now be obtained in variety to suit 
every requirement. 

The word TINNED is prefixed to some of the following recipes, as a 
means of ready reference. Unless otherwise specified, it is understood 
that American, Australian, or New Zealand meat may be used, and that 
roast or boiled is intended. Corned meat (including pressed) may, for the 
purpose of convenience, be used in sinall proportion in somo of the dishes ; 
but. generally speaking, it is better served cold—preferably, as it is lean 
and rather dry, with a little fat meat or ee | meat which is loosely 
packed, and has a good deal of jelly clinging to it, is the most suitable for 
re-heating. The various forms of meat and vegetables, and meat with some 
sort of sauce, must not be overlooked, as they are to be had in great 
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variety ; they vary much in quality and price, from the homely. tripe and 
arta to larded cutlets: the very cheapest, however, furnish aleite of 
choice, and are worth the attention of housekeepers who are anxious to 
save both time and money. Some of the thickest of the soups, or 
“concentrated soups” as one firm calls them, will make an admirable 
hash, simply by adding a smaller proportion of water than would be 


required for conversion into soup. 


SERVING COLD MEAT. 


A joint sent from table should at once be placed on a clean dish, not on 
that it may look nicer when re-served, but that it may keep better. If 
the gravy is left about it, in warm weather especially, it will sour ve 
quickly. Any gravy left over should be most carefully strained for use, all 
the floating fat being removed and added tu the fat reserved for kitchen 
purposes generally. Remember that just as fat spoils gravy, so does 
gravy spoil fat. ; 

When the joint is next sent to table, some little garnish should be 
added, for the simplest of meals, © The every-day sprig of parsley, or a 
bunch of cress, are generally obtainable, and always impart a fresh, 
appetising appearance. If the joint be much disfigured, or cut down 
low, the cut part, too, should be garnished. When required for one ur two 
people only, or if the meat be cut down to the bone, a few slices, as neat 
and even as circumstances permit, will present a better near than 
the * joint ” itself. They should be served on a small dish, and suitably 
ornamented. 

Beef is best embellished with a few little piles of grated horse- 
radish and sprigs of parsley. 

Veal requires cut lemons, as well as something green; cucumber is 
suitable. (See directions in GARNISHES for the preparation of these 
invredients.) 

Mutton, for ordinary occasions, only requires a garnish of parsley, 
though savoury eggs of various kinds eat. well with it. and are an improve- 
ment to the dish. The same can be said of veal. The green tops of young 
carrots or celery, or nice fresh mint leaves may be used, with other 
garnishing media. Beetroot is also useful; it can be cut in sv man 
ways, and with a litle “greenery” gives a bright Jook to the dish. it 
should be brushed over with a few drops of salad oil, and added at the last 
moment. 

Ham and Tongue, when getting low, should be sliced thinly, then 
rolled to look neat, and laid on a dish alternately with a morsel of parsle 
between each little roll; and if a few hard-boiled eggs can be added, 
or even a few slices or quarters, the dish is quite transformed. 

Pork requires some piquant accompaniment; ordinary store sauce 
should go to table with it, and many of the cold sauces in this work are 
very good. Some plain, green salad, should be put about the dish, 
and various sorts of chutney and sweet pickles will tend to counteract its 
richness. A glance at the chapter on Saxaps will meet every require- 
ment, and although those that contain minut and cucumber at once occur 
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to all as nice with mutton and Jamb, it should be remembered that variety 
is always good, and that many others are just as suitable. 


THE TREATMENT OF SCRAPS. 


With respect to scraps generally, our dishes in this and other chapters 
should be regarded as suggestive. To give the possible combinations of 
meat aud the various adjuncts, in the shape of detailed recipes, would 
exhaust the whole of our space; and by * meat,” we mean animal food 
of all sorts. 

Most. housekeepers know that a glance at the larder shelves will often 
reveal many fragments that could be turned to practical account ; the ex. 
penditure incurred being time rather than money; and if only meals were 


vlanned in advance to a greater extent, the “left overs” would be 
less of a bugbear. It is the “leaving 


everything to the last moment” system 
which prevents the most being made 
of scraps. By keeping a bottle of 
raspings handy, some crumbs — ready 
sieved, herbs in powder, and the frying 
fat clarified and ready for use, it is 
astonishing how much one is helped in 
the manufacture of little dishes, 

Then there are various utensils that 
play no small part in saving time and 
labour isee INDEX); and one is illus- 
trated here, because, although useful in 
nearly every branch of the cuisine, it is 
particularly valuable in’ serap 
em coukery. This handy little 
p machine costs but ai few 
shillings, and will grate to 
perfection bread. cheese, horse-radish, 
eocoa-nut, chocolate, suet, and many 
other ingredients. Then it will reduce 
cooked vegetables to a pulp, or grate 
them when in the raw state. Indeed, 
its uses are almost innumerable. 

We would next urge the necessity of 
exercising personal ingenuity in dealing with seraps, for this reason: 
the recipes will be robbed of half their value unless it be borne in 
mind that in scores of instances deviation from the original is not only 
permissible, but will probably result in an improved variety of the dish : 
besides, in so many of them accurate proportions are of little account, 
or one ingredient may do duty for another. Take for example, scalloped 
meat or fish, or a savoury toast. 

Then, in the little snacks, of which we may give croquettes as about 
the most familiar type, where a certain consistence has to be given, that. 
the mass may “ hind” and retain its shape, a cook who ean originate will 
work wonders with the materials at her command. Here a few hread- 
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tatoes; there a spoonful of rice in place of 
macaroni; and so on; while as to seasonings, there is no end to the 
changes that may be rung. We refer to these points, which appear so 
insignificant to an experienced cook, as we know that the most can never 
he made of scraps by those who are tied to a few cut-and-dried recipes. In 
sort, this is, of all others, the branch of cookery in which common sense 


crum bs instead of mashed 


i3a very important ingredient. 


American and Australian 
Tinned Meats.—‘Sce recipes under 
Tixnep Meats in this chapter. 

Beef Darioles, Cold. — Re- 
quired : aspic, beef, and pickles. Cust, 
about 3d. each. 

Take for these some plain moulds, 

hexagon or fluted if at hand (see 
recipes in previous chapters for various 
kinds of daricles); cover the bottoms 
half an inch thick with brown aspic, 
then put into cacha teaspoonful of any 
hot, clear pickles, mixed ones for 
choice, cut up extremely small ; stir into 
the aspic, and let it set. Meanwhile, 
prepare the meat by cutting it in the 
very thinnest slices possible. It may 
be from braised, boiled, or roasted 
meat. Fill up the moulds loosely with 
these little slices, with a sprinkling of 
the pickles here and there between 
them. Fill up with the aspic, and 
turn out when cold on a dish of small, 
green salad. 

-tnother way. These are very nice, 
Line the moulds, bottom and. sides, 
with aspic, When quite firm, fill up 
with slices of meat the size of the 
moulds, each slice coated with Horse- 
RADISH Sacce. When within half-an- 
inch of the top pour more aspic over. 
These are pretty when turned out, the 
stripes of brown and white showing 
through the aspic. Dish them ona 
bd of small cress, with bits of celery 
round them, and outside the cress put 
some rings of cooked beetroot, with 
scraped horse radish in the centre. 
These are very nice for outdoor festivi- 
ties, &c. 

Beef, Hashed, Plain.--R- 

uired: meat, gravy, seasaning, &c: 
ost, about 1s. 3d. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ee 


| 
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For a pound of meat, take a pint of 
gravy (see page 79). Cut the meat 
into slices as equal in size as convenient 
and about a quarter of an inch thick. 
They are preferred thinner by many 
people, but there is greater fear that 
they will harden if tov thin. Bring 
the gravy to the boil, then put the 
meat mm und cover. A morsel of a 
pastille de légume improves the gravy, 
or a scrap of burnt onion. (Nee 
Seasonrnos.) The thickening of the 
pravy may be increased to suit the 
palate: browned tlour should be used 
ifno roux be handy. If the meat be 
already well cooked, dish it as soon ag 
it is hot through; see remarks on page 
04. Asmall dish should be used, as 
it keeps the meat hotter, and it should 
he made very hot, Add something by 
way of garnish—toast, in httle tri- 
angles or other shape, is the plainest 
form; or some mashed potiutoes, put in 
piles or all round the dish, or cooked 
vegetables of any other sort may be 
used. (Sve also Hasu, AMERICAN.) 


Beef, Hashed, Rich. — Use 
meat as above to half a pint of gravy 
or sauce. Our recipes in Hot Sarcrs 
afford a variety. If gravy be chosen, 
it should be thick enough to coat the 
meat. Stocks Nos. 4 and 5 make good 
gravies, but for the best hashes the 
better stocks should be used. A rich 
brown colour is necessary for beef, and 
miy be easily attained by the use of 
glaze, extract of meat, and colouring, 
Some croitons should be used for 
garnish, and thedish sent to table very 
hot. Asa rule, the fat should be re- 
moved from the meat ; gristle should 
ulways, and the slices should not be 
ragsy-looking and uneven, When a 
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joint is down too low to make a nice 
hash a mince is preferable. Cost, 
when made from a pound of meat, 
about ls. 6d. 


Beef, Minced, Plain.—FEither 
cut the meat with a knife into tiny 
dice, laying the slices one on another, 
and using a good knife; or chop it 
with a chopping knife on a board, or 
pass it through a mincing machine. 
In either case remove bits of skin and 
gristle. When meat is in such a con- 
dition that all the gristle cannot be 
taken away without a good deal of 
waste, abandon the idea ef a mince, for 
nothing is more objectionable than 
these pieces of gristle, however tender 
may be the meat itself: their best 
place is the stock-pot. Allow about a 
pound of meat to half a pint of gravy 
(see page 79), season piquantly, and 
serve hot with gurnish as for Hasn. 
Cost, same as Hasu. 


Beef, Minced, Savoury.— 
Required: about twelve ounces of 
beef, two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
shalots, a large teaspoonful of parsley, 
a saltspoonful of powdered thyme and 
bay leaf, a pickled walnut (chopped), 
and three gills of plain stock; fat and 
thickening, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 1s. 

Fry the shalots in a little beef drip- 
ping, stir in the stock (No. 1, 2, or 4) 
with an ounce of browned flour and a 
teaspoonful of store sauce. Boil up 
well, add the walnuts and a little of 
their vinegar, with salt and pepper and 
a morsel of mustard. Cut the beef in 
hittle dice (braised or boiled meat is 
first-rate for this), and leave it in the 
gravy for twenty minutes. Bring it 
just to the point of boiling before 
serving. Put a border of potatoes 
round, or any other vegetables, or a 
few sippets of toast, or some croitons. 
This is very inexpensive, but most 
tasty, on acconnt of the nature of the 
seasoning. By the exercise of a little 
ingenuity and forethought many varie- 
tics of this dish may be indulged in. A 
pickled tomato furnishes a pleasant 


mushroom, and the same may be said 
of pickled fruits. (See the recipes for 
Sweet PIcK Les.) 

Beef Minced, with Tomato 
Sauce.—Kequired : a pound of beef, 
sance, potatoes, tomatoes, and croutons 
as below. Cost, about 2s. (See Mutton, 
HAsHep WITH ‘TomMATo Savce.) 

Use beef in the way there described, 
and dish similarly. Garnish with potato 
cakes or cones, and slices of grilled or 
fried tomatoes (see recipes in VEGR- 
TARLEs). Dot some little croutons 
about the meat, or put a border of 
ring-shaped ones with a morsel of hot 
chutney or pickles, heated in stock, im 
the centre. This 1s very savoury. 

Beef Minced, with Vermi- 
celli and Marrow.—Kequired : a 
pound of meat, half a pint of gravy 
(see page 79), a quarter of a pound of 
vermicelli, and some marrow tvast for 
garnish. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Take the meat and gravy, and when 
quite hot, pile the meat in the centre of 
half the vermicclli, which should be sim- 
mered in plain stock, then pile the rest 
of the vermicelli over; sprinkle with 
chopped parsley, and put the toast here 
and there (see InpEx for recipes), Serve 
very hot, or the dish is a failure, 
Various other tuasts may be used thus, 
and rice or macaroni may be sub- 
stituted for vermicelli. 

Beef Poussé.—Required: twelve 
ounces of cold meat, one large buked 
potato, a teaspoonful of horse radish 
vinegar, the same of tomato vinegar, 
a little salt and pepper, a quarter pint 
of bread-crumbs, the same measure of 
brown stock and two cggs, liver as 
below. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 

Mince and season the meat from a 
tender roast; soak the crumbs iu hot 
stuck, squeeze dry, and beat finely ; 
add a floury potato cooked in its skin, 
the yolks of the eggs, and the vinegar. 
Beat hard, then beat the whites of 
eggs tu a froth, with a pinch of 
cayenne, and stir in very lightly. 
Have ready about two tablespoonfuls 
of minced calf’s liver; stir this in 


change, so dees a pickled or fresh | thoroughly, then fill any plain greased 
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mould, and steam for an hour. Turn 
out, and serve with hot Horse 
Rapisu Saves round, and dredge the 
top with grated horse radish, making a 
circle of white the size of a florin: 
round this put some cooked celery, just 
the ends of the white stalks with their 
green leaves; arrange them thickly, 
and put more round the base of the 
mould, Braised beef can be used in 
the same way with sume of its gravy. 


Beef Béchanffé.— Required: a 
pound of meat, a tablespoonful of 
chutney, the same of tomato vinegar, 
an onion, a teaspoonful of mustard, 
half as much pepper, half a gill of 
gravy from the joint, bread-crumbs, 
tomato butter, brown sauce and cruu- 
tons. Cost, about Is. $d. to Is, 6d. 

This is a good dish, and there are few 
better ways of re-heating meat that is 
too much underdone for table in the 
cold state. Cut thin, even slices, and 
season with the gravy, chutney, mus- 
tard, vinegar, and the onion, chopped 
and fried; both sides the meat must 
be coated. Grease a flat dish, and put 
in some crumbs, then meat, then brown 
sauce, and so on, sauce forming the top 
layer. Dredge with crumbs, put a little 
butter over, and bake brown in a 
sharp oven. When done, put the 
croutons about, and send tomato butter 
to table; or if preferred, spread it 
over the top. (See Innex.) 

Note.—This may be greatly varied 
by employing other adjuncts, but the 
crumbs should line the dish to prevent 
the meat hardening. Mushroom sauce 
in place of brown, with ketchup in- 
Btead of chutney, may be used. 
Celery sauce is very nice, and horse 
radish butter is a good top garnish. 


Breakfast Cakes, Savoury. 
——Required: half a pound of cold 
pork, a potato, a quarter of a pound of 
cooked onions, scasoning as below, and 
about three or four ounces of sausage 
meat (beef). Cost, about 10d. 

The cooked pork should be chopped 
up, and mixed with the sansage meat in 
a basin: thorough blending is necessary. 
The potato, preferably buked in its 
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skin, is to be sicved, and added next, 
with the onions, as finely chopped as 
possible, They may be cooked in sny 
convenient way; but fried ones give: 
the best result; salt and pepper with 
n generous saltspoonful of powdered 
sage and a grate of nutmeg, ge in 
next, with, if liked, a teaspoonful of 
Worcester sauce. Very thorough 
mixing is necessary. Last of all, put 
in the white of a raw egg, beaten tu 
a stiff froth. Put some fine stale 
bread-crumbs on a board, and mould 
the mixture on the board into little 
oval or round cakes, the size of a nut- 
meg, before flattening: or cork-shaped 
pieces may be made. Have some frv- 
ing fat to cover them, verv hot, and 
drop them in: they should brown and 
crisp at once; then take the pan from 
the tire a litth, while they cook; in a 
minute or so they will be done. Drain 
and serve very hot. 9 They will puff 
out if made and cooked as din-eted, 
and mike quite a good-sized dish. 
Another way. — Required: four 
ounces of cold veal, the sime of beef, 
three or four ounces of any plain herb 
forcemeat, and a little ketchup and 
seasoning. Cost, about Is. See the 
foregoing recipe; make these in the 
Same wuy (no potato is needed), and 
serve with fried parsley and cut lemon. 
Vote — Beef sausage meat may be 
used, or underdone cooked meat, and 
many potted meats may enter into the 


composition with advantage. The 
stuffing must not contain suet. For 


better cakes, coat them with beaten 
egg and bread-crumbs. 


Bubble and Squeak. — Re- 
quired: a nice young cabbage, about 
ten or twelve ounces of boiled beef 
(from fresh or salted meat), or roast 
beef, some fat and seasoning. Cost, 
about Sd. 

Season the slices of meat with 
pepper, and a dust of nutmeg or 
mustard if hiked; fry them lightly in 
a ttle hot beef dripping in a frying 
pan. Boil and drain the cabbige 
well; dry it ina cloth, chop it, and fry 
it in the same fat. Serve the cabbage 
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in the middle of the dish with 
the meat round; or the meat can be 
arranged neatly on the top; some- 
times the meat is served in the middle, 
and the cabbage asa border. A small 
proportion of mashed potato is some- 
times put in with the cabbage, and a 
shredded onion is liked by some, or a 
few chives may be used. <A very nice 
dish, similar to the foregoing, is made 
by frying the meat, and making 
mashed potatoes and boiled cabbage 
up into little flat cakes; they are then 
rolled in crnmbs and fried brown: a 
seasoning of herbs is generally added 
tothem. Great care is needed in fry- 
ing the meat; it must be constantly 
turned, and as soon as pale brown and 
just hot through it is ready. 


Calf’s Head, Hashed. —he- 
quired : sauce, calf’s head, &c, Cust, 
according to garnish, 

Allowa pint of sauce, any of the kinds 
which are usually served with bviled 
calf’s head, for a pound of cooked head, 
and tongue if any should be left. Cut 
the meat neatly ; moisten it witha little 
of the liquor, and heat it between a 
couple of soup plates set over a sauce- 
pan of boiling water; or put it ina 
steamer. When hot through, lav it in 
the sauce, and cover for a short time. 
Should any of the brains remain, they 
may be put in little piles, on some 
slices of tongue, and put about the 
dish; egys for garnish are also suitable, 
so are small croutons and Forcemrat 
Batis. For more elaborate dishes, 
when a rich sauce is used, the crofitons 
should be glazed if the sauce be a 
brown one; and mushrvoms, cooked in 
any approved fashion, may be served 
round the meat. 

teference to dishes under Vea in 
this chapter, and in Mave Drsurs, 
will suggest many varieties of this 
hash. 


Cavaliers’ Hash, — Required: 
meat, sauce, potatoes, and scasoning. 
Cost of meat, about 1s. per pound. 

Cut some slices, nearly the third of 
an inch thick, from under-done mutton. 
Cut them in oblong pieces, then lay 
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them in Cava.uers’ Savce to heat 
through ; allow three gills to a pound. 
Put some Poratro Rissoxs round a 
very hot dish; pour the meat in the 
centre, and garnish with little fancy 
crotitons on the top; they should be 
brushed over with thin glaze, and 
sprinkled, some with chopped capers, 
and some with chopped red chillies. 
Send any sort of sweet chutney or 
sweet pickles to table with this. A 
cooked mutton kidney improves the 
above ; or some sheep’s or lamb’s liver 
may be used up thus. 


Cold Meat Puffs. -- Required : 
minced meat and potato pastry. Cost, 
from 2d. to 3d, cach. 

Make a minee of cold meat of aay 
sort, usine thick sauce or gravy te 
moisten; let it be highly seasoned, as 
the crust should be rather thick, and 
the interior ought to be piquant, 
that the whole may be free from 
insipidity when eaten. For cach table- 
spoonfal of the mince-—for which ser 
recipes, under the various kinds of 
meat, poultry, &ke.-—-roll out some 

rounds of good Potato Pastry, the 
size of the top of a Jarge breakfast 
cup; put the mince on one side, brush 
the inner edges with the beaten egy, 
fold over, then press them, and pinch 
them up. They can then be baked or 
fried; if the former, mark them across 
slantwise, and brush them with raw egg, 
or part milk will do, and bake brown in 
a quick oven or before the fire. Serve 
with any suitable sauce or gravy. If 
fried, coat them with egy and crumbs, 
or egg and crushed vermicelli, and 
plunge into plenty of hot fat. As 
soon as brown and crisp, serve, and 
garnish with little sprigs of fried 
parsley, and lemon sheed and cut in 
dice, (See Cornisu Pastries in J'astry.) 


Cottage Pie.-- Required: a 
pound and a half of cooked potatoes, 
half a pound to three-quarters of cold 
meat, seasoning and gravy as beluw. 
Cost, about 9d. 

The potatoes must be nicely cooked 
and mashed while hot (sce directions 
for Masnep Potators), They should 
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be seasoned, and beaten until light 
with a wooden spoon, A pie dish 
should then be greased, and the 
potatoes put at the bottom, to form 
a Javer from half to an inch in 
thickness. The meat should be made 
into a thick mince of the usual kin! 
with stock or gravy, see page 79, or at 
may be mixed with Ontos Sacer, or 
any other which may have been sent 
to table with the meat. The nicer the 
mince, the nicer, of course, will be 
the pie. The meat goes next, and 
should be put in the centre of the 
bottom layer, leaving a little space all 
round. ‘Then drop the remainder of 
the potatoes on the top, beginning at 
the sides—this prevents the boiling 
out of the gravy when the meat beyins 
to cook—go on until all be used, 
making the pie highest in the middle. 
Take a fork, and rough the surface all 
over, because it will brown ) better 
than if Icft smooth. For a plain dish, 
put it in the oven just as it is, and 
bake it for fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Or it may be just sprinkled with 
melted dripping (a brush is used for 
this), or it may be coated with beaten 
egg, part of which may then be used 
in the mashed potatoes. As soon as 
the pic is hot through and brown, it 
should be served. There are many 
recipes for this pic, or variations of it, 
and in some, directions are given for 
putting the meat in the dish first, and 
all the potatoes on the top. The plan 
above detailed will be found the better, 
because the meat being enveloped 
entirely in potatoes runs no risk of 
becoming hard, as it would do if ex- 
posed to the direct heat of the oven. 
Any other cooked vegetables may be 
added to the above, but they should be 
placed between the meat and potatocs, 
both top and bottom. If a very 
savoury pie is desired, make the mince 
very moist, and allow longer time for 
baking. The potatoes will absorb 
some of the gravy, and.be found tasty. 
In this case, the heat. must not be 
fierce at starting, only at the end for 
the pie to brown well. For a richer 
pie, allow a larger proportion af 
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cheap one, half a 


neat. ve 
a eal do for two pounds 


pound of meat w 
of potatoes. 


nettes, Cheap.— Required : 
mest scraps, stock, gece and 
potatoes asunder. Cost, variable. 
All sorts of meat, with or without bits 
of poultry, may be used; bacon or ham 
improves; there must not be much 
fat, and skin and = gristlo should 
be as carefully removed as for better 
Mince or chop the meat, and 
moisten it with well-flaveured stock 
that will jelly when cold ‘ace recipes 
for gravies under Meat Pres, and 
Stockh No. 3.0 When coel cnough, 


* mould the mines inte litth balls the 


size of a walnut, orlarger: parsley and 


‘other herbs mia be added at daser tron 


feee Various croquettes under Marat, 
Merton, &c., in this chapter). Then 
coat cach ball with mashed potatoes, 
choosing a recipe in which exg is 
given (see Potatoes), Shape neatly, 
then coat with bread-crumbs, after 
just moistening with a little egg andl 
milk beaten together ; allegg is better. 
Fry in hot fat to cover, and serve hot 
after draining. 


Curried Balls.— Required: cur- 
ried rice, cold meat, bread-crumbs, 
eges, and seasoning. Cost, about 1s, 
a dozen, but variable. 

Any cold meat does; pork or bacon in 
small proportion is an improvement. 
Allow half as much meat as rice: the 
latter should be warm when added, as 
the flavour will be better: the meat is 
to be prepared as for a mince, Cover 
until cold, then add bread-crumbs and 
ogg yolk, one for half a pound of 
meat, and more seasoning to taste 
chutney, or pickles, or salt and pepper 
only may be used. Some cooked 
mushrooms or celery may go in. The 
mass should be of the right consistence 
to mould with the fingers (floured) 
into little balls, the size of a Tanger- 
ine orange. They can remain until 
the next morning, and be cooked for 
breakfast ; they can be rolled in 
crumbs and fried,-or browned before 
the fire; if fried, the “dry” procese 
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answers ; if browned, dip them in hot 
dripping before crumbing them. 


Curry of Cold Meat.—This 
is very plain and cheap. Required : 
half-a-pound of scraps of meat, cut in 
dice or small slices (several kinds may 
be used together), a large onion, a 
small apple, or a few gooscberries or 
rhubarb stalks, or a tomato, half a pint 
of common stock (as No. 1 or 2), or the 
liquor from boiled meat or that from 
vegetables (as stock No. 10), a good 
teaspoonful of curry powder, an ounce 
of dripping, and half an ounce of 
browned flour; or, for white meat, 
ground rice or ordinary flour. Cost, 
about 10d.. exclusive of the rice. 

Teel and slice the onion, then chop 
it up and fry it in the fat, first well 
heated; add the chopped apple, or 
either of the substitutes, stir for a 
few minutes, then mix in the powder, 
flour, and stock, and stir to the boil; 
skim the fat off and cook until the 
onion, &c., are tender ; add sult to taste 
and a little pepper if liked. Put in 
the meat and serve in twenty minutes, 
keeping it below boiling point all the 
time. Boiled rice should be served 
with this. (See recipes under Rice.) 
Supposing it is desirable to cook the 
ment—if underdone, for instance—let 
the sauce boil up well, then put the 
meat in and give it from half an hour 
to an hour’s gentle simmcring, adding 
a little stock from time to time. 

Vote.—A spoonful of sauce, cither 
ArrLe, Tomato, or GoosEnERKY, oF 
the same measure of CUCUMBER Sater, 
or a little of the same kinds of purée 
may be put with the foregoing, to give 
the required acidity and piquancy, to 
increase which a spoonful of any sort 
of flavoured or pickled vinegar may 
be added; then the fresh apple is not 
wanted, as a plain curry of this de- 
scription will be just as good so treated, 
und the scrapings of a sauce tureen 
may be thus used up advantageously. 

Curry of Cold Meat and 
Vegetables.—This is a scrap dish 
pure and simple. To make it, take any 
sort of curried vegetables—a mixture 
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is the nicest—and any left from 
dinner come in handy. (See recipes 
under VEGETABLES.) Supposing a pint 
or so of vegetables and sauce together, 
put in from a tablespoonful or two to 
half a pint, according to convenience, 
of any bits of cooked meat or poultry 
there may be in the larder; odds and 
ends of game may go in with any 
dark meats, and bits of ham, or bacon, 
or tongue, will “ blend” with white 
meat or poultry. The whole mass 
should be quite thick, and put pyramid- 
shape on the dish, with some plainly- 
boiled rice or Currrep Rice round it, 
and a hard-boiled egg or two, sliced, 
about the dish. Cost, variable. 


Cutlets, Prussian.— Required : 
a pound of cold) meat—veal, with 
rabbit, chicken, or any other poultry, 
and a small proportion of bacon or 
pickled pork, or veal and bacon only--- 
two shalots, a teaspoonful of salt, or 
less may do, half as much pepper, a 
tablespoonful of parsley, or other 
similar sauce, a good-sized mush- 
room, a raw egg, some bread-crumbs, 
potatocs, anda morsel of butter. Cust, 
from Is. 2d. to 1s. Gd. 

Let the meat be minced, then season 
it (a grate exch of lemon peel and nut- 
meg are further Improvements), chop 
the mushroom and shalots, and 
“sweat” them for five minutes in the 
butter; add them with the sauce, the 
white of the egg beaten, and cnough 
mashed potatoes to give the desired 
consistency. Jfould into little cutlets 
the size of neck of Jamb cutlets, then 
brush them with the yolk of the egg 
beaten with a tablespoonful of milk. 
Coat them with the crumbs, and fry 
crisp and brown. Stick a morsel of 
pipe mucuaroni in the end to form 
the bone, and dish them in a ring 
round a mound of Masnep PotaTors 
or a pile of Potato Snow. 

Another way,—Use mutton or beef 
and brown sauce instead of the above. 
Add the same seasonings, with the 
exception of the Icmon peel. Serve 
round a mound of cooked vegetables 
of any sort in season. 
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Devizes Pété.—Required : some 
cooked calf’s head, cold lamb, pickled 
tongue boiled, hard-boiled eggs, 
bacon, and strong stock and scason- 
ing. Cost, very variable. 

Slice the calf's head thinly, also the 
lamb and tongue; have some Bratw 
(‘akes, Or cook and slice the brains; 
slice the eggs also, season rather highly 
with salt and pepper, a little lemon 
peel and cayenne, and mushroom pow- 
der if liked. Put all in a deep dish, 
arranging the layers alternately. 
Enough stock to form a jelly when 
cold must then be poured over; a flour 
and water paste should be used to 
cover, and the pité baked in a slow 
oven, For a dish which holds a quart 
allow an hour and a half. When cold, 
take the paste off, turn out the pate, 
and use parsley, with some eggs— 
PickLep Eags are correct—for gar- 
nishing. 

For a better class paté some cooked 
sweetbreads are used instead of brains; 
or some nice ForcEMEAT BaLus can be 
mixed with the rest of the ingredients 
and for a plainer pate an ox foot or 
some sheep’s fect may take the place 
of the cali’s head. 

There are many recipes for this old- 
fashioned paté, but one made as above 
can be recommended. 


Dry or Scalloped Hash.— Ii-- 
quired: half a pound of boiled salt 
beef, four to five ounces of mashed 
potatoes, a good-sized onion, chopped 
und fried, and black pepper, butter, 
and bread-crumbs. Cost, about Sd. 
or Od. 

The meat is to be put through a 
mincer, or chopped and pounded, as 
convenient, then mixed with the vege- 
tables und scasoning; it is a great 
improvement to pass the whole again 
through a mincer. Then put the 
mixture into one good-sized or a few 
smiull scallop-shells, or spread on a flat 
dish ; either must be greased ; put the 
crumbs over, and tha butter on the top 
in smill pieces, and heat ina good oven. 
Tho top should be niccly browned. 

Note.—Although a departure from 


the original, we can recommend a 
mixture of beef and ham or bacon, 
with a dash of parsley and thyme, in 
addition tothe onion; or, fora change, 
the latter may be omitted, and a 
pinch of powdered bhay-leaf added, 
together with a dash of ground nutmeg 
or other spice, or a few drops of store 
sauce. Another variation is to line the 
shells with the potato and onion mixed, 
and to put the meat in the centre, after 
sprinkling it with a few drops only of 
ketchup; then to cover with more onion, 
and finish off as before. Any kind of 
beef may be used, either plainly salted 
or spiced; the dish is all the better 
with a fair share of fat: with all lean 
mit, dryness is to be expected, 


Exeter Hash.—Required: a 
pound of cold meat, a pint of common 
stovk of any sert, aither from meat or 
vegetables, a good pint of mixed vege- 
tables, of the kind used for stews, 
sliced or in squares, seasoning, Vinegar, 
and half an apple; thickening, &c., as 
below. Cost, from Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. 

Take a stew-jar, put half the vege- 
tables at the bottom. Cut the meat up 
in rather thick pieces, dip cach in 
Vinegar with a little pepper in, add 
them to the vegetables, grate the apple 
and put it cn the meat: then put in 
the rest of the vegetables and half the 
stock; cover and cook for an hour or 
more, then add the rest of the stock, 
with the thickening; some cooked 
rice or other grain may be used, or the 
stock may be mixed with flour, €e. 
(vo on cooking for another hour, or 
thereabouts, until the vegetables are 
tender; then add salt to taste and 
serve hot, 

Note. —If carrots are used for the 
above they must be grated if raw, or 
cold ones may be used up; the onions 
must be scalded or parboiled. The 
stock should be warm when put in. 

Note.—Only meat which is under- 
done, or which is somewhat tough, 
should be used for this form of hash. 
(See remarks on page 304.) 


Fry, Minced and Baked.— 


Required : half a vound of cooked fry, 
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any sort, half its weight in macaroni, 
some mashed potatoes, gravy, and 
seasoning. Cost, 9d. or more, accord- 
ing to kind of fry. 

Mince the fry and mix with it a 
quarter of a pint of stock (No. 1 or 2) 
and some herbs, salt and pepper. Line 
@ greased dish with mashed potatoes, 
put next a fricd onion sliced, then the 

y, more onions next, and a thick 
layer of mashed potatoes on the top; 
then put the macaroni over. This 
should be boiled until tender in stock 
of any plain sort. Cover this with 
more potato, and finish off as directed 
for Corrace Pir. 

This is a cheap dish but very tasty. 
More gravy should be served with it, 
any left over from the fry being used 
up, and if there is no fat with the 
meat a httle cooked bacon may he 
used. 

Another way—Grease a_ shallow 
baking-tin and cover the bottom and 
sides with bread-crumbs, lay in some 
onions as above, then the fry; cover 
with a layer of boiled rice, moistened 
with plain stock; shake crumbs on the 
top, put a few bits of dripping over, 
and bake until heated through and the 
top a nice brown. 


GAteau.— See under Mar. 


Ghiac.—Lcquired: meat, bread, 
eggs, scasoning, and vegetables. Cost, 
about 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. 

This is a Norwegian dish, a good 
meal from odds and ends. A pound 
of cold meat forms the foundation— 
meat and game, or meat and poultry, 
with a little bacon—a morsel of any 
of the savoury patés mentioned in this 
work could be used up in it. After 
passing through a mincer add a thick 
slice of bread, soaked in stock, soup, or 
gravy, and squeczed well, then passed 
through a sieve; there should be a 
breaktastcupful ; two cggs, with salt 
and pepper to taste, are also wanted. 
The whole is then pressed into a flat 
tin, rather shallow, and baked slowly 
until firm cnough to turn out, then 
dredged well with crumbs, and browned 

before the fire. A good gravy is then 
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poured over it, and peas, cauliflower, 
or other nice vegetable put round if. 

A very good dish is made by using 
cold fish and sauce, instead of meat 
and gravy. The bread may be soaked 
either in hot milk or fish stock; any 
fish sauce can be served with it. 

Another way.—Use white meat of 
any sort, or meat and poultry for the 
dish ; mix it with the bread as above 
directed, and put it in the mould in 
layers, with a sprinkling of boiled rice 
between the lavers. Turn out and 
pour Wuite Savce flavoured with 
cheese over it, and put little Rice 
CakeEs or Bats round the base. 


Ham, with Spinach.— ke- 
quired : ham, sauce, and vegetables as 
below. Cost, about 1s. 6d. if half a 
pound of ham be used. 

Cut some slices of boiled or baked 
ham, with but little fat, and lay them 
in a sauté pan, cover them with a thick 
layer of Digestive Savcr, turn them 
and coat the other side. The pan 
should be slightly buttered, and the 
ham be left to heat through gradually, 
the pun being shaken a few times. 
Put some Masnen Porarors in a 
smooth Jayer on a hot dish, dredge 
them with raspings, and lay the ham 
on. Prepare some small moulds of 
spinach (see VEGETABLES), and lay them 
round the dish; put a small croiton on 
the top of cach, and pour a little gravy 
round them. To make this put some 
stuck in the saute pan, scrape it well, 
then add a little thickening, colouring, 
and seasoning, and strain. While 
this is boiling up kecp the dish of 
ham, &c., over boiling water all the 
time. Some sorrel, endive, nettles, 
turnip tops. or other green vegetables 
may be used in place of spinach ; small 
Brussels sprouts can be used also. A 
little Brows Savce should be poured 
over them, then no gravy is wanted 
round the dish. 


_Ham with Tomato Sauce.— 
Requircd: half a pound of ham, cut 
in small round slices, half a pint of 
Tomato Sacce, a dozen small Potato 
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Batis, and a few crottons. Cost, 
about 1s. 3d. 

Follow the foregoing recipe in pre- 
paring the ham, using tomato sauce 
in place of the digestive. 
slices each on a crouton, a little 
larger than the ham, overlapping 
down a dish. Glaze the potato balls, 


and put them down the sides, and send | 
Or, at | 


the rest of the sauce to table. 
the ends of the dish put a purée of any 
green vegetable, and pour the sauce 
round it, 


Ham with Vermicelli and 
Pickles.—Kequired: three quarters 
of a pound of ham, cut as above, brown 
sauce, an oblong slice of bread, fried or 
toasted, hot mixed pickles and vermi- 
celli. Cost, about Is. 8d. 

Heat the ham in brown sauce to 
cover (see last recipe but one), dish on 
the bread, and put the vermicelli (or 
macaroni) round; it should be cooked 
in brown stock. Garnish with little 
heaps of hot, clear pickles. minced, 


und heated in sauce or stock. ‘These 
are tasty snacks for any meal. 
Hash, American, Corned 


Beef.—ltequired: a pint of chopped 
corned beef, a pint and a quarter or 
rather less of mashed potatoes, a couple 
of ounces of butter or dripping, salt and 
pepper, some toast or fried bread, stock, 
und parsicy. Cost, from Is. tu Is. 3d. 

The meat and potatoes are to be 
mixed and moistened with stock, about 
half a gill being added at first ; more 
will be wanted if the potatoes ure 
very dry, but avoid making the mix- 
ture sloppy. Heat the fat ina shallow 
stewpan and put in the rest, then set 
it where it will allow the contents to 
become brown and set. When done, 
turn out on a hot dish, with the 
parsley and bread round it. 

Another way.—The fat should be 
melted and mixed with the rest. The 
pan is to be greased to keep the 
mixture from sticking. Tho layer 
should be thin, as it is intended to 
cook in a shorter time than the above. 
All sorts of additions in the way of 
scasoning may be added, and other 
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kinds of meat may be so prepared. 
With care in the couking, these hashes 
are very nice ; buta fierce heat hardens 
the meat, and a very indigestible dish 
is the result. (See also Diy ox Scaz- 
LOPED Hasu.) 

Another way.—Put two parts of beef 
and one of potatoes, both chopped, in 
a pan with a little milk, and stir until 
hot ; then season, and stir in a lump of 
butter, and serve in a mound, on toast, 
with sippets round it. A morsel of 
fried onion or parsley may be added. 


Hash, American, Roast 
Beef.—tequired: some cold beef, 
chopped, half as much cold chopped 
potato, and seasoning as below. The 
meat and potato should be seasoned 
with salt and pepper, and a little fried 
onion if approved, then moisten with a 
little gravy or butter, and put in the 
frying-pan until hot through, when it 
may he served at once, or left until the 
underside has become brown and crisp, 


. then turned out on a hot dish. 


This admits of great variety in the 
shape of cooked celery, or mushroom, 
or other vegetable ; care must be taken 
to avuid any raw vegetable, even onion, 
as the hash takes so short a time to 
heat through. 

Hash with Eggs.—lequired : 
half a pint of Brown Savcg, a pound 
of cold meat (or meat with game), five 


eges, some croutens, seasoning as 
under. Cost, about 2s. 


Boil the sauce, add pepper, and a 
little store sauce or ketchup, with a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, or a little 
mushroom powder if the flavour is 
preferred ; put in the sliced meat, pre- 
pared in the usual way, and leave to 
become well flavoured. Fry some 
round crotitons, and trim the edges of 
the eggs (fried or poached); put one 
on each crouton. Dish the meat, lay 
anezg on the top, and one at each end 
and cach side; put a pinch of coralline 
pepper on each egg yolk, and serve 
hot. This looks very tempting, and 
tastes as well as it looks. 


Hash, the WNabob’s. — Re- 


quired: two pounds of cold mutton, 
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half a pound of lean ham, half a pound 
of onions, two fresh limes, a pint of 
Brown Satce, a tablespoontul of 
Nazon Pickies, and seasoning as 
below, boiled rice, and two ounces of 
sultana raisins, Cost, about 2s. 9d. 

Put ona plate a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, the same of sherry, the pickles 
and raisins; the latter should be 
picked, and chopped a little; add the 
rind of half a lemon, grated, and a 
little white pepper; mix well, and 
cover until required. Peel the onions, 
cut them in rings, fry them a little, 
then put them in the sauce, with the 
seasoning from the plate, and cook 
until tender. Cut the ham in strips, 
and fry in the fat from the onions; 
then put it in the sauce with the cold 
meat, and leave covered for half an 
hour; it must barely simmer. [oil 
the rice as for curry, but use stock 
instead of water: wipe the limes, 
but do not peel them: cut them in 
slices, and then in strips. Dut the 
meat and sauce on a dish, with the 
rice round it, and sprinkle it with the 
strips of lime, and a dust of coralline 
pepper. Ham of good quality must be 
used for this: it must uot de hard or 
salt, or the dish will be quite spoiled. 
It is very good if care be taken. 

Note. —If * Nabob Pickles” are not 
at hand, any similar sort may be 
used, 


Hash, Norman. — Required: 
cold meat, onions, stock, and seasoning, 
gravy. &c.. as below, Cost. about 2s, 

Peel a dozen and a half of butten 
onions, fry them a rich brown in hot 
butter, add an ounce of flour, brown 
well, and then stir in half a pint of 
stock from the bones of the joint; the 
meat may be beef or mutton; when it 
boils up put in a gill of gravy, skim 
well, and scason to taste with salt, 
pepper, and Leon Pickie, with a few 
drops of mushroom ketchup. Have 
ready about a pound and a quarter of 
meat, In nice even slices; this is a 
superior dish, and a little tronble is 
necessary ; all skin and gristle must 

be removed: Jay it in the sauce, and 
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cover up for half an hour that it may 
become impregnated with the flavours. 
Then re-heat, and serve with a garnish 
of PickiEp Mvusurooms, or sliced 
lemons, and send vegetables to table in 
a separate dish. 

For a cheaper hash, the gravy can 
be left out; adash of French vinegar 
taking its place, and more stock being 
used to make up the deficiency > but 
for the first-enamed recipe, if no gravy 
is at hand, a little extract of meat or 
glaze should be used for the purpose, 


Hash, Nursery.— ltequired: a 
pound of cooked mutton or Jamb, halt 
a pound cach of onions, potatoes und 
celery, a pint of Ruck Sacce, and 
some seasoning, Cost, about 1s. dd. 
to 1s. Gd. 

Parboil the onions and potatoes: cut 
them up, shee them into a stewpan 
with the celery, add a little sult and 
pepper, and some weak stock (liquor 
from boiled meat, &c.), and cook until 
the celery is soft, and the potatoes 
broken up. In a separate saucepan 
heat the cut-up meat in the rice sauce 
then mix the contents of the two pans, 
This is a very good and nourishing 
meal for children. It) is more sub. 
stantial if sume small dumplings are 
served with it. 

Note.--The same kind of hash for 
“children of older growth,” is excellent 
with a small proportion of chopped 
capers, and some of their vinegar 
stirred In; or caper sauce from boiled 
meat can be used, the rice sauce being 
reduced in proportion. 


Hash, Save-all. — Required: 
meat, vegetables, &e., as below. Cost, 
about Is. Ad. 

For this, which is very good and 
economical, tuke half a dozen cooked 
potatoes; slice them a sixth of an 
inch or so in thickness, add a good. 
sized Spanish onion, boiled or baked, 
and sliced similarly. A slice or two of 
broiled or fried bacon should be cut in 
small pieces. Then take from twelve 
ounces to a pound of roast veal; it 
often happens that the centre of a 
large fillet is somewhat underdone : 
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that is the part to choose, Slice it 
neatly. Mukea pint of gravy of the 
usual kind for plain hashes (see page 79), 
add the above ingredients, together 
with seasoning to taste, salt and bacon 
excepted. Cover, and stew as softly as 

ssible for an hour, then put in salt 
and a tablespoonful or two of grated 
cheese-—it does not matter what kind, 
so that itis dry enough to grate and 
of good flavour. After this the 
mixture should not boil again. ‘Turn 
out on a hot dish, and serve at once 
with cut lemon and the bacon. 

Another way.—Use cooked celery in 
place of onion, and leave out part 
of the potatoes, adding sume sort of 
cooked cereal to make up. A tomato 
ean be used as well as the other vere- 
tables if liked, and the cheese may be 
reduced in quantity to suit the taste, 
but as first piven the hash is ex- 
cellent. 

Vote.—Supposing the meat to be 
thoroughly cooked, heat the other 
ingredients first, then put in the meat 
for a short time only. 


Hot Pot.—See Tre anp Cow 
Hee, Hot Por and Tinnep Rannit 
Hor Por. 


Hotch Potch, Ox Tail.—Take 
for this a tinned ox tail. The jelly 
should be melted, and added to half a 
pint or so of plain brown stock, nicely 
flavoured and thickened as for stews. 
The pieces of tail should be put in this 
to heat. They want careful treatment, 
being generally somewhat “ raggy ” 
looking. The adjuncts, in the shape 
of vegetables, must depend upon cir- 
cumstances ; a Pcrée of Carnots, or 
dried or fresh GreEN Pras may be 
used ; it should be spread on a dish 
ready for serving, and the tail and 
gravy put high on the top. The surface 
is then to be covered with more vege- 
tables, cither a purée, or mixed 
vegetables as for a haricot (see recipes 
for Murron, Haricot); or any cold 
carrots, onions, turnips, potatoes, &c., 
can be sliced and fried, and used for 
the purpose. 

Ox cheek is excellent in the same 
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form. Cost, about Is, 3d., but varies 
with the adjuncts, (See Potrerti, 
ITALIAN.) 


Italian Polpetti. — See Po- 


PETTI, ITALIAN. 


Jersey Fish ie ae Re- 
quired : iat ounces each of tlour and 
butter, a teaspoonful of salt, half as 
much pepper, a pinch of nutmeg and 
lemon rind grated, a pint of milk, or 
half fish stuck, a pound and a half of 
any white fish (mixed sorts answer), a 
teaspoonful each of mild curry paste 
and powder, a tablespoonful of chopped 
onion, a little powdered bay leaf, and 
the juice of half a lemon. Cost, about 
Is. 4d. with fish at 6d. per pound. 
Melt the butter, fry the flour in it 


to «a straw colour, add milk and boil 
up. Flake the cold fish, and brown in 
# little hot fat. 
spread with the curry paste. 
onion is to be fried im the same fat, 
then drained and put in the sance with 
the seasoning and fish, and left for 
half an hour just off the boil. 
lemons and rice should be put round 
the dish. 
rice 1s suitable. 
times omitted. 


It should first be 
The 


Cut 


Curried or plainly-boiled 
The onion is some- 


White meat may be used; then the 


curry stuffs should be increased a little. 
A tamarind may be cooked in the sauce 
to give slight piquancy. 
powder may be blended with the sauce, 
or the onions can be dredged with it 
before frying. 


The curry 


Kidney with Vegetables.— 
Required: kidney, vegetables, and 
gravy as below. Cost, variable. Take 
some of the kidney from a covked loin 
of veal, mince it with a mushroom or 
two in proportion to the quantity of 
kidney, pass it through a mincer, and 
moisten with any gravy left over 
from the joint, enough to make a thick 
Inince; fry some tender vegetable 
murrow in little boat shapes (see VecR- 
TABLES), and fill them with the mince. 
Serve hot for breakfast. 

st{nother way.—Put a piece of toast 
or fried bread on a dish, pour the 
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kidney mince over, and put potatoes 
in any approved way round the dish. 
Another way.—Supposing some beef 
kidney that has been stewed to be 
‘handy, cut it in thin slices or mince it, 
with half its weight of cooked bacon, 
heat altogether in some of the gravy, 
and flavour to taste. Any kind of 
vegetables may be used to forma border ; 
a carrot purée is very nice, or any green 
purée, or plainly-boiled vegetable will 
answer. Either should be garnished 
with the little rounds of artichoke that 
were cut from the rings, 
These are tasty little snacks, which 
may be greatly varied. 


King’s Rings.—This is a very 
uppetising little dish ; 1t can be varied 
« good deal, as the recipe is very sug- 
gestive of many others, the idea being 
to serve the meat in rings of some 
sort of vegetable. Supposing a small 
quantity of minced veul to be handy, 
with perhaps a cooked carrot, cut the 
latter into rings, stamp out the in- 
terior, then lay the rings flat in a 
buttered sauté pan, and heat them ina 
little pale stock. Drain, and fill with 
the white mince, first arranging the 
rings on the dish for serving, a crous- 
tade, or some rice, or a bed of some 
cooked vegetable being first placed on 
it, otherwise it would have a flat 
appearance. If a cucumber can be 
cooked and sliced, and the rings 
placed alternately with the carrot, the 
effect will be still nicer. The mince 
should be put in from a bag with a 
pip’, and a little garnish used on cach 
ttle yile; a morsel of the outside 
skin of a pickled walnut, alternated 
with parsley or a bit of red or green 
chili, looks nice. Round the rings 
pour some nice sauce of the kind used 
for the meat; then make some ring- 
shaped croitons, and put them over- 
lapping to form a border round the 
dish. If liked, the interior of the 
vegetables used for the rings can be 
sieved and mixed with the sauce. If 
chicken mince be used, the garnish 
may be more claborate—olives, little 
egg balls, &c. 
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Lambs’ Tongues.—See Tinnep 
TONGUES. 

Meat Croquettes.—These are 
very plain and quickly made. Re- 
quired : equal weights of cold meat and 
mashed potatoes, a cooked omon to 
half a pound of each of the foregoing, 
also a little salt and pepper, and an 
egg with a little milk. Cost. about 1s. 
per dozen, 

Chop the meat small, pass the pota- 
tues through a sieve, while hot if 
possible, add the meat and seasoning, 
and the volk of the egg; it should be 
first well beaten. If the potatocs are 
dry and mealy a tablespoonful of milk 
or a little melted dripping may be 
added ; if they are not mealy this is 
better emitted. Then make them into 
little bulls the size, say, ofa large walnut, 
ora trifle larger, then fry them in hot fat 
to cover them, or bake them in a quick 
oven, In the latter case, put them on 
a greased tin, and brush them over 
with a small quantity of liquid fat. 
Drain before dishing. 

Another way.—Omit half the pota- 
tucs, add a couple of tublespoonfuls of 
bread-crumbs to each half pound of 
meat, and a spoonful or twu of gravy 
well thickened. To either of these 
herbs may be added; the onion may 
be fried or boiled, and should be 
chopped small; a fried one makes the 
dish more savoury. 

In place of the onion and gravy a 
spoonful of onion sauce may be used. 
Mixed meats can be used. 


Meat Gateau.— Required: twelve 
ounces of cold ineat, fat and Ican, free 
from gristle, and cut up small; scasone 
ing, fat, crumbs, gravy, and two eggs. 
Cost, about 1s. 2d, to 1s. 4d. 

Melt an ounce or so of dripping, fry 
in it a chopped onion, stir in a tuble- 
spoonful of flour, brown it, add nearly 
a gill of plain stock or gravy frum a 
joint, with browning, seasoning, and a 
little sauce or ketchup to taste; then 
stir in the meat. When cool beat in 
the eggs very thoroughly, with a 
tabluspoonful of brcad-crumbs. Take 
@ plain cake tin, rather shallow, grease 
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and coat it thickly with crumbs, but 
shake out all the loose ones. Put in 
the mixture, shake a few more crumbs 
over, cover with a bit of greased paper, 
and bake in a modcrate oven from 
thirty to fifty minutes, according to 
depth of tin. Turn out and pour 
gravy round. = For dishes of this sort 
always have more crumbs in reserve, 
in cause any stick tu the bottum of the 
tin in baking; then just sprinkle a few 
more on the top. Raspings are, of 
course, better than crumbs, being 
already browned, If crumbs are used 
they must be browned first. 

Any trimmings of gamc—just the 
scrapings of the bones-—are a wondcr- 
ful improvement to this, Mushrooms 
instead of onion make a_ pleasant 
variety. 


Meat in Savoury Jelly.- 
This is a good dish for breakfast in 
summer time. Required: a pound of 
cooked meat—mixed sorts if liked— 
two cggs, and two ounces of cooked 
him or bacon; stock, &e., as below. 
Cust, ubout 1s. 2d. to 1s, 6d. 

First heat the stock—about half a 
pint—add a teaspoonful each of omon 
vinegar, tarragon vinegar, and mush- 
room ketchup or walnut ketchup; 
strain it a few times through muslin, 
and leave to cool, then test a little: 1f 
firm nothing is wanted, if not stiff 
enough add a httle dissolved gelatine 
—a quarter of an ounce to half an 
ounce may be wanted. Boil the eggs 
hard and slice them, dip the slices in 
warm butter, then in chopped parsley, 
and a little pepper and nutmeg. Take 
a plain mould, put in the eggs, meat 
in dice, and the bacon in strips loosely : 
then pour in the stock, and when cold 
turn out. 

Braised meat makes the best mould ; 
any other can be used, but it must be 
tender, 


Meat Moley.—A moley is a dish 
that is very well known and much liked 
in all curry-eating countrics; the 
recipe we give is for moley as prepared 
in Ceylon, The first consideration is 
the sauce; the foundation is plain 
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or 


or rich stock, or milk, according to 
the degree of richness desired and 
the meat to be used. Put half a pint 
of cither in a stewpan, with half an 
ounce of butter, the sume of fincly- 
chopped ham, a large onion, sliced 
thinly, a bay leaf, a pinch of cayenne, 
a saltspoontul of saffrun powder,a pinch 
of salt, two or three cloves, and half an 
inch of stick cinnamon. Let the whole 
cook for some time: it should be kept 
at a gentle simmer; then put in any 
nice pieces of cold meat of any sort 
(pork excepted) + veal may be mixed 
with rabbit or fowl, but becf and 
mutton are better used singly. Mash 
up a large mealv potato with a spoon- 
ful or two of cream, and add this also 
tu thicken the suuee; squeeze in a 
little lemon juice before sending to 
table, and serve some mashed potatoes 
browned in a mould and turned out 
(s¢e PoratToEs) on a separate dish. 
Cost variable. 

Note.—From eight to twelve ounces 
of meat may be used for the above 
quantity of sauce. The potato for the 
thickening should be baked in its skin ; 
a watery potato would spoil the dish. 


Meat Pyramid.— This isa tasty 
and economical dish, very good for 
supper or any other meal. Required: 
two pounds of potatoes, four eggs, half 
a pound of cold beef, underdone, salt 
and pepper, and afew drops of anchovy, 
two ounces of beef dripping or butter, 
and a little gravy. Cost. about 1s. 

Bake the potatoes in their skins, turn 
them out,and mash while hot with the 
seasoning and dripping; the latter 
should be warmed. Beat hard for some 
minutes, this makes a great difference 
to the dish; then add the yolks of the 
eves, two only; beat again, and set by 
while the meat is minced and mixed 
with the gravy, which must be rather 
thick and nicely seasoned, Boil the 
other twu eges hard, cut them up, and 
add them to the meat. Now take a 
plate, cover the bottom with potato, 
then put a layer of meat, making it 
smaller than the layer of potato ; go on 
until the whole is used up, und bring 
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it to a point, having potato at the top. 
Now take a large fork, and mark all 
over, drawing the fork from base to 
point to give a ridged appearance ; 
dredge with crumbs, and bake in a 
quick oven until golden brown. The 
dish is much lighter if the whites of 
the eggs are beaten to a froth, and 
stirred into the potatoes last thing, but 
if wanted for any other purpose they 
can be omitted. 


Meat Rissoles, German.— 
Required: four ounces of bacon in 
squares, an egg, six ounces of minced 
meat, any sort, the same weight of 
stale bread, a tablespoonful of chopped 
chives (or shalots), nearly as much 
parsley, salt and pepper, and a pinch 
of spice. Cost, about Is. 

First fry the bacon a nice brown; 
stir in the chives and seasoning. ‘Then 
add the meat, take from the fire and 
add the bread, which has been suaked 
in broth and squeezed dry, then sieved, 
or beaten with a fork. J.eave this to 
cool, then mould it into the size and 
shape of eggs; drop them into boiling 
stock or broth, and cook for ten minutes 
or so, then serve with a nice gravy. 
Underdone meat is suitable for these. 
Thyme and marjoram ure used as 
seasoning sometimes, in addition to 
the other ingredients. 

Another way. — Use fully-dressed 
meat, and suak the bread in brown 
gravy, just enough to moisten. Beat 
it up well, and proceed as above 
directed; then, after moulding the 
rissoles, instead of boiling them, fry 
them a good brown, and serve with a 
piquant gravy and some sweet pickles, 
with Tomaro Purr. 


Meat Rolls.— Required: meat 
and seasoning as below. Cost, about 
1s. 3d. per pound inclusive. 

This is a useful and tasty method 
of re-heating any meat which is 
underdone; it will be found tender; 
the cooking process not having the 
hardening effect so often produced 
when care is not taken. Supposing 
some meat at hand, from which a 
dozen slices, about two inches by three 


can be cut; or for convenience the 
size may be greater or less. Cut any 
gristle from them, and spread them 
with a little seasoning of bread-crumbs, 
soaked in stock and squeezed, pepper 
and herbs, salt in moderation. Roll 
them up, and tie or skewer them ; 
brown them in a little hot fat, turning 
them quickly, then drain. Lay them 
in a clean, cold stewpan; sprinkle 
them with a spoonful of flavoured 
vinegar of any sort preferred; pour 
over them enough tomato purée, diluted 
with weak stock, just to cover; add a 
little vinegar, a bit of sugar, pepper 
tu taste, a chopped onion, some herbs if 
the meat be veal or mutton (for beef, 
some brown sauce may be used, or 
ketchup if liked), and any bits of 
cooked vegctables, finely chopped. 
Bring very gently just to simmering 
point, at which leave it for half an 
hour, Take the meat up on a dish, 
thicken the sauce a little, and boil 
it up, then pour it over, or round 
the meat, 


Mince, with Oyster Sauce. 
— Required: half a pound of cold 
mutton or veal, an ounce of bacon, 
bread-crumbs, cayenne and nutmeg, 
salt, and white pepper, a gill of OysTrr 
Satce, a few ounces of boiled rice, 
some butter, and anchovy essence. 
Cost, about Is. to 1s. 3d. 

Prepare a flat dish by buttering and 
crumbing; sprinkle with the seasoning ; 
mix the minced meat and bacon with 
the sauce; spread this over the rice, 
which should be put in a thin layer on 
thecrumbs. Add more rice, then crumbs, 
with a few bits of butter. Brown in 
the oven. It takes but a short time, 
the mince being added hot, and is a 
tasty dish for any meal, Any sort of 
poultry may be used, or white fish. 
A few sprigs of fried parsley or some 
little croutons improve the appearance 
of the dish. 

Another way.—This is brown, Use 
beef, with nice brown sauce, to which 
a few oysters and their liquor, with 
the usual seasonings, should be added. 
Should tinned oysters be used, reduce 
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the liquor by quick boiling, and rub 
the oysters through a sieve. 


Moley.—See under Meat (page 
52 


Mould of Meatand Maca- 
roni. — Required: macaroni, and a 
mince as below. Cost, variable. 

This is a very nice-looking dish, and 
while almost as effective as if made of 
macaroni used in honeycomb style (see 
GARNISHES), it is much more quickly 
prepared. ‘Take a plain pudding basin, 
one of the modern shapes, rather high, 
and tapering at the bottom, or use a 
tin mould of the same style; grease it 
well, and coat it with macaroni, which 
must be boiled until soft enough to 
twist, but not enough to break; it 
must be firm enough to handle. Start 
from the centre of the bottom, and go 
on winding, joining the ends neatly, 
until the macaroni reaches the top 
edge of the basin. Next puta lining, 
bottom and. sides, of forcemeat or 
sausage meat, halfan inch thick, being 
careful not to displace the macaroni. 
Then fill up with # mince of any sort 
—meat, poultry, game, or fish: cither 
should be thick, and a beaten egg, one 
to each half pint, added. We are 
referring only to minces of the usual 
sort, mixed with some sort of thick 
sauce, and reference to the various 
dishes of mince will show how many 
nice savouries may be evolved from 
this one recipe, by just changing the 
“ filling.’ On the top, more sausage 
meat is to be put, and the mould 
covered and steamed in the usual way. 
A pint mould will take an hour. A 
little sauce or gravy should be poured 
round it. 


Mutton and Oyster Cakes.— 
Required: twelve ounces of fat and 
lean mutton, from the undercut of a 
cooked shoulder is nice ; a gill of oyster 
Bauce, a pinch of salt, pepper, grated 
nutmeg and lemon peel, two eggs, and 
some bread-crumbs. Cost, about 1s. 3d. 
to Is. 6d. 

Make the suuce, add the meat— 
put through a mincer—while hot; 
season, beat in the yolks of the eggs 
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off the fire, and set by to cool. 
Then form into little cakes (see Fist 
Cakes); brush over with the beaten 
whites, and roll in the crumbs; fry 
in the usual way, and serve with 
some oyster sauce if for dinner or 
supper: without sauce if for breakfast. 
The mixture will cool more quickly if 
spread out on a flat dish. When 
making up into cakes a few bread- 
crumbs may be used; they should be 
sprinkled on the board, but the cakes 
will be nicer if kept as moist as they 
can be, to handle them conveniently. 

For cheaper cakes, add half the bulk 
of the meat, &c., in mashed potatoes ; 
they need not be egged before frying, 
but may be fried as they are, or 
first rolled in crushed vermicelli. 
Tinned oysters do for the sauce for 
these, all the nicer it should be re- 
membered, if the oysters are rubbed 
through a coarse wire sieve. 


Mutton Boulettes. -—- Re- 
quired: a pound of cold meat, half a 
pint of stock, No. 4, half an ounce of 
gelatine, a tablespoonful of mushroom 
ketchup, salt and pepper, a teaspoon- 
ful of corn-flour, the same of browned 
flour, and a tablespoonful of cooked 
macuroni; eggs and bread-crumbs. 
Cost, about Is. dd. 

Make a gravy by boiling the stock, 
corn-flour, browned flour, and season- 
ing for a few minutes; stir in the 
gelatine, previously soaked (unless 
sheet gelatine be used; that needs 
no soxking); when dissolved, add 
the minced ment; take from the fire, 
stir in the minced macaroni, then 
pour the mixture into little cups or 
patty pans to set. Either should be 
round at the bottom, like an egg cup, 
When firm, turn out, and roll in fine 
flour, then coat them with beaten egg 
and bread-crumbs; let them stand 
awhile, and give a second coating: the 
crumbs must be very firm. Lay them 
in a frving basket, plunge into hot fat, 
and in a few seconds take them up; 
dish on a lace paper or serviette on a 
hot dish, and put fried parsley in the 
centre. These are very good, because 
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moist when cut; for this reason they 
need care in the frying. If any bits 
of meat, cow heel, calf’s foot, &c., 
can be mixed with the mutton, less 
gelatine is wanted for the gravy. If 
time is short, instead of pouring into 
cups to set, use the mixture as soon as 
cool enough, then some cooked rice, or 
mashed potatoes, or  bread-crumbs 
must be added to “bind” it, together 
with an egg. The boulettes are in 
that case stiffer, and not so nice. A 
mushroom chopped and fried, added, 
makes them much more savoury. 


Mutton Croquettes, Plain. 
Required: meat, stock, seasoning, egg, 
and bread. Cost, about 1s. per dozen. 

Take a pound of cold mutton with a 
fair share of fat, or if it is very lean, 
add a little cooked ham or bacon fat; 
chop it or put through a mincer. 
Chop a couple of shalots or a small 
onion, and fry brown in hot dripping: 
then add rather more than half an 
ounce of flour; brown it well, add by 
degrees a gill of plain stock, as No. 1 
or 2; stir to the boil, season with salt 
and pepper, and a grate of nutmeg ; 
then take frum the fire, add some 
chopped parsley and the meat, and 
turn out on a plate to cool, Then 
make into little balls, and brush with 
beaten egg: cover well with bread- 


crumbs. Use a frying basket, and fry 
in hot fat. They take but a few 
seconds. By using a mushroom and a 


little ketchup, in place of the onion and 
parsley, another variety 1s obtained. 


Mutton Croguettes (Sa- 
voury).—Required: four ounces of 
cooked mutton, half a teaspoonful of 
anchovy essence, two ounces of mutton 
kidney, and three ounces cach of ham 
and tongue, cooked, panada and scason- 
in. Cost, about Is. 

Mince the meat, the kidney should 
first be grilled or broiled, and left to 
cool; if a machine is not handy it 
must be pounded, but if it can be 
passed twice through a mincer it will 
be fine enough. ‘Then add salt, 
pepper, and anchovy, and the panada, 
made by frying an ounce cach of flour 
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and butter until brown, and adding 
a gill of brown stock. Stir the whole, 
and leave to cool, then form into 
little cones, about a dozen; brush 
them with beaten egg, and coat with 
crumbs; fry as usnal, and stick bits of 
parsley-stalk in the thin end of cach. 
Dish in a circle, stalk end up, and fill 
the centre with fried parsley. 

alnother way.—Put each cone on a 
crouton, first spreading it with mush- 
room, or other nice purée ; or put them 
on sliced, cooked tomatoes, seasoned, 
and spread with a little brown sauce, 
seasoned with anchovy essence. Ke- 
member to cook the panada well, by 
boiling it for a minute before the meat 
goes in, but not for a moment after. 
If not boiled enough, the croquettes 
often break in the frying, particularly 
when made cone-shaped. If not cone 
venient to add as much tongue and 
ham, increase the mutton: the season- 
ing must then be increased slightly. 


Mutton Cutlets a la Game. 
—Required: six ounces of cooked 
mutton, two ounces of ham, three 
ounces of boiled rice, an ounce of 
bread-crumbs, half a glass of port, 
sweet herbs, sauce, &e., as below. 
Cost, about Is. dd. 

Mince the mutton and ham (the 
latter may be from boiled or baked 
ham); chop and fry a shalot with a 
goud pinch of powdered herbs: add 
the rice, and the crumbs soaked in 
the wine, with half a gill of brown 
sauce; season with salt and pep- 
per, a grate of nutmeg, and a pinch 
of powdered cloves. Stir and set 
aside, then shape on a board into 
small oval cutlets, Brush them with 
beaten egg, and roll them in crushed 
vermicelli; then fry brown. Dish in 
a ring, and fill up with fricd purslcy. 
Or divide the mass by means of a 
cutlet cutter, after spreading on a flat 
dish until quite cold. A small quantity 
of brown sance, flavoured with currant 
or tomate jelly, may be served with 
these. 

Venison can be used up in the same 
way. If required in a hurry, these 
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should be made atiffer, by adding a 
little panada ; but they are nicer soft, 
if plenty of time can be allowed for 
tho setting. 


Mutton, Hashed, Plain.— 
Hashed mutton is so persistently 
avoided by some people, if they can 
get anything else, that it is quite 
worth while to take a little trouble to 
mike it look, us well as taste, good ; 
and this is very easy. (See the recipes 
under Beer as to the preparation of 
the meat.) Make a nice gravy (sce 
page 79), and if it is preferred thick, 
some roux can be added, though in 
the opinion of many cooks corn-tlour is 
more suitable for mutton; the gravy 
should be a nice brown, and of good 
consistence, but if corn-flour be used 
it will not be thick-looking, as when 
roux or browned flour is used; these 
minor pointsare, however, a matter of 
taste. By way of garnish we strongly 
adviso little crotitons instead of the 
usual sippets of toast; the cost is very 
little more and the dish ix considerably 
improved. Pickled walnuts are often 
served round a dish of hashed mutton ; 
they should be put between two 
saucers in the oven to heat, and drive 
off the extreme acidity. Or a plain 
Potato Borner may be put round 
the meat. Other pickles can be used. 
Cost of a dish from a pound of meat, 
about Is. 3d. 


Mutton, Hashed, Rich. (‘Sv 
remarks under Brerr.)—Use any suit- 
able sauce or gravy for the foundation, 
and garnish nicely with crotitons and 
anything else preferred. Mushrooms 
are very suitable. The gravy should 
then bo flavoured with mushroom 
powder or ketchup. Vut a nice mush- 
room on the top of the hash, for 
superior dishes, with a hatelet: skewer 
through it; or use a good-sized fancy 
crofiton in the same way. The mush- 
rooms should be nicely glazed. In 
seasoning hashes with store sauces ar 
ketchups, use the best qualities only, 
and be careful not to overdo it. 
Worcester, Harvey, and many other 
sorts of sauce aro excellent in a way ; 
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the thing to avoid is to overpower every 
other flavour with that of the sauce, 
and this, as e¢vervbody knows, 1s 
frequently done, What is wanted isa 
blended flavour, and it is a very casy 
matter to avoid monotony. Cost of a 
dish from a pound of meat, about 
Is. Gd. to Is. 9d. 


Mutton, Hashed in Tomato 
Sauce.—liequired : a pound and a 
half of lean mutton, a pint of canned 
tomatoes, measured with their liquor, 
gravy and seasoning as below. Cost, 
about 2s., exclusive of any garnish. 

Prepare the slices of meat in the 
gidinury way, and set them aside, 
covered, Put the tomatoes in a pan, 
with any lits of skin and gristle from 
the meat, a little sugar, browning, 
a few peppercorns, a couple of cloves, 
a sliced onion, and a littl salt. Cover, 
and stew down until nicely flavoured, 
and the onion tender, then rub through 
@ sieve or colander, and put back in 
the pan, with any gravy from the 
joint. or a little stuck, with thickening 
to taste: this may be corn-tlour, 
browned flour or roux. Lay in the 
meat, and serve hot in twenty minutes. 
This is very good just as it is, but it 
may be improved in several ways : 
sume sliced baked tomatoes, cooked, 
with sliced onions, may be put about 
the edge of the dish, or some fried 
potatoes may be used; crotitons, with 
or without eggs are also suitable, so 1s 
a purée of haricots, or if French beans 
are in svason, a border of them, plainly 
boiled, should be used in preference. 

wlnother way. —- Make the sauce as 
above, or use that given under hot 
sauces, Garnish the dish with poached 
eggs laid on little beds of spinach, and 
stick crotitons in between them. 


Mutton, Minced. — Use the 
same ingredients as for Hasues, and 
for mincing the meat, follow the direc- 
tions given under Beer, Minxcen. For 
good dishes of this class, a little claret 
gives atone.’ Brown Sauce forms: 
w good foundation, or half brown 
sauce and half stock miay be used. 
Mince should never be watery; te. 


when put on the dish the gravy and 
meat should not separate. ‘The richest 
minces are served in entrée dishes ; 
for every-day occasions, a vegetable or 
other deep dish is better than a flat meat 
dish, as the mince will keep hotter. 


Mutton with Rice and 
Sausages,— Required: a mince from 
a pound of cooked mutton, half a pound 
of sausage meat, rice and seasoning as 
below. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Follow the directions for hashing or 
mincing mutton by either of the plain 
methods, for which seerecipes. Make the 
sausage meat into little balls, and fry 
them for a minute or two, then drain, 
and put them into the gravy to simmer 
for ten minutes before the meat is 
added. Vrau Savsace Mear is the 
nicest for these, and they are a great 
improvement to dishes of mutton of 
many kinds. About a quarter of a 
pound of rice may be boiled as for 
curry, or Sarrron Rice is very good 
with this dish. This should be ready 
by the time the meat is, round which 
it should be dished. Savoury dishes 
of rice may also be used, (See Rice.) 

Another dish is made by mixing two 
or three ounces of lean, cooked ham, 
in amongst the mutton, then the little 
balls, or small sausages, should be 
placed on the rice by way of garnish. 


Ox Foot, with Onions and 
Cheese.— Required: about half an 
ox foot, the same weight of Spanish 
onions, cheese, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 7d., exclusive of sauce. 

The foot must be well cooked, 
free from bone, and cut into neat 
pieces. Slice and fry the onions, and 
lay them in a greased dish, cuated with 
bread-crumbs, alternately with the ox 
foot. Put some thin slices of bread 
on the top. Each layer should be 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and a 
little grated cheese, and be moistened 
with stock from the bones of the foot. 
The bread should be moistened with 
oiled butter, and the dish set in the 
oven until crisp and hot through. 
Serve plain Cuzgse Savce with this, 
or a herb sauce. 
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Ox Foot, with Peas and 
Cheese.—Prepare the dish as above, 
but use cooked peas (green, or split 
yellow as preferred) in place of onions ; 
or haricots or lentils, cooked and sieved, 
may be substituted. The stock for 
moistening should be made piquant in 
flavour. Finish off as directed above, 
and send the same sauce to table, or a 
sharp sauce goes very well with this 
dish, (See Peas Pupvinc.) 


Polpetti, Ztalian.— The founda- 
tion of this is cooked meat, any sort ; 
for half a pound, which should be free 
from fat, and minced smaljl, allow two 
or three ounces of grated Parmesan 
cheese, the same weight of ham and 
tongue, or bacon will do instead of 
ham, and a gillof Halian sauce, brown 
or white, according to the nature of 
the meat (see recipes under Hort 
Savcces). To this, something should 
be added to give piquancy, or to 
heighten the flavour, first stirring the 
foregoing ingredients together over 
the fire until hot. A little rich force- 
meat, cooked, or the remnants of one of 
the savoury patés sold in tins, or some 
cooked liver purée ; just a tablespoon- 
ful or so of either is sufficient. Then 
spread the paste on a flat dish to form 

quarter-inch layer. When cold, cut 
out with a small round tin cutter, 
then egg and crumb the cakes, and fry 
in plenty of hot fat. Lard is said to be 
the correct frying medium for these: 
clarified fat of the usual sort answers 
as well—in our opinion, better. The 
remnants left after cutting can be 
pressed together and cut out as before, 
until all be used up. Cost, variable. 


Pork a la Blanquette.—Re- 
quired : meat, sauce, and seasoning as 
below. Cost, about 1s, 3d., exclusive 
of the vegetable garnish. 

See the recipe for Rice Savce, and 
make half a pint for each pound of 
meat to be used. Cut the meat into 
neat slices; the nicest part for this 
dish is the kidney end of a loin that 
has been stuffed with a mild sage and 
onion stuffing. Let it heat through 
in the sauce; all fat must be taken 
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from the meat, and if it contains no 
stuffing, season the meat with sage, 
or thyme and parsley. When hot 
through, beat in the yolk of a raw 
egg for half a pint of sauce, with 
a morsel of made mustard and hot 
chutney. Serve hot, and put Potato 
Cus or Tomato Cuips round the dish. 

A small quantity of nicely-couked 
pig's liver may be minced and added 
tu the sance if liked. Bread sauce can 
be used mm the same way; but for 
re-heating pork, the ordinary white 
sauces, of a richer kind, are not so 
snitable as they are for plainer sorts of 
meat. ‘Those who are able to indulge 
in them, may, however, try those given 
for poultry, veal, &c.; white onion 
sauce is very good, so is celery; the 
volks of one or two eggs being added 
if the dish is served a Ja blanquette. 
Without the eggs, serve it simply as 
“ pork in sauce.” 


Pork in Apple, Curry, or 
Digestive Sauce.— Required: for 
each pound of cold pork, about a pint 
of cither of the above sauces, and other 
ingredients as below, Cost, about Is, 3d. 
to Is. 6d. inclusive. 

The meat may be sliced or minced, 
and should be pretty free from fat, or 
the dish is likely to be too rich. If 
uny gravy be left over, supposing a 
roast, heat it, and let the meat warm 
through in it; then, when the sauce 
is ready, take the meat from the 
gravy, and let it remain in the sauce 
until well flavoured. Have a hot 
dish, with a border of any suitable 
vegetable of a green kind, or a purée 
of peas, or some curried rice for a 
change; put in the meat, and send 
gravy, if liked, to table separately. 

For a cheaper dish, put the peas, or 
what else may be used, ina thick layer 
on the dish, then ono of meat and 
sauce, a thin Jayer only. Go on until 
all be used. If this be covered and sect 
over hot water for a short time, the 
vegetable will become well flavoured, 
and a little meat goes a long way. 


Pork and Cod-fish, Ameri- 
can Ragout of.—Roquired: for 
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the foundation, equal weights, say a 
pound each, of pork and cod-fish; 
either pickled pork with fresh fish, or 
fresh pork with salt fish, seasoning, 
cracker crumbs, and sauce as below. 
Cost, about 1s. 6d. without salad. 

Cut the pork in small slices, and flake 
the fish, which should be first boiled 
or steamed. Grease a dish, and put 
in pounded crackers to form a lining; 
make « well-seasoned sauce, about a 
pint, using stock for the foundation, 
and seasoning with salt, cayenne, mace, 
mixed herbs, mustard, and grated 
lemon peel. Mix the flaked fish with 
this, and heat the whole. Fry the pork 
a little, season with the same mutcrials 
used in the sauce, adding a little 
flavoured vinegar to taste. Put these 
materials in alternate layers in the dish, 
having fish and sauce top and bottom; 
cach layer of pork is to be dredged 
with crumbs. Have plenty of crumbs 
at the top; moisten with butter, then 
brown in a quick oven. Send to table 
with salad and a dish of sweet pickles. 

Note.—-When onions are liked, 
pound one, and add a teaspoonful of 
the juice to the pork, or some fried 
onions may be mixed with the rest. 
For a plainer dish, frying the pork 
may be omitted; reheating in a4 little 
gravy well boiled first. 


Pork Crepinettes.— Required : 
pork, potato pastry, raw tomatoes or 
cooked Spanish onions, seasoning, and 
ege and crumbs. Cost, about 2d. each. 

Make some plain Potato Pastry into 


. little rounds; cut the same number of 
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slices of tomato or onion, and half the 
number of slices of pork. On half the 
potato rounds, put a slice of tomato, 
season with salt and pepper, mustard, 
or chutney, then add the meat, and 
another slice of vegetable seasoned in 
the same way. Cover with the rest 
of the potato rounds, and press the 
edges well together, then coat with 
ege and crumbs and fry brown, or 
omit the egging for a eae dish. The 
potato rounds should be rather larger 
than the rest, that the edges may be 
socurely fastened. 
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Another way.—Use a mixture of 
apple sauce and cooked rice next the 
potato, the pork being placed between. 
Onion, curry, or chutney sauce, just a 
little to moisten the meat, may be 
added for variety. The crepincttes 
may be coated with crushed vermicelli 
after brushing with milk, then fried; 
-but there is less fear of breaking them 
when egg is used. |, 

Pork, A Savoury Mince of. 
—Required: a pound and a half of 
roasted meat, nearly a pound of onions, 
a tablespoonful each of brown vinegar 
and tarragon vinegar, seasoning and 
sauce as below. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Peel and chop the onions, fry them 
a good brown, drain the fat from 
them, and add the vinegar, a gill 
of nice gravy from the joint, a 
pinch of cayenne, a saltspoonful of 
chopped tarragon, and twice as much 
chopped sage, with a little French 
mustard. Cover, and let this reduce 
to half the quantity. Have the meat 
ready cut up; it should be almost free 
from fat. Put about half a pint of 
plain stock, thickened with flour, to the 
onions, &c., and boil gently until the 
contents of the pan are cooked; then 
stir the meat in, season to taste, and 
leave for a short time for the meat to 
become well flavoured. Turn out into 
the centre of a Potato Borper, or 
use some other vegetable; a lentil or 
haricot purée, or some peas purée 1s 
much liked in many cases, although 
the latter is more gencrally sent to 
table with boiled pork. Pork may be 
hashed in the same way, and any 
stuffing from the joint should be served 
with it; or some can be made and 
cooked purposely, as it makes a more 
savoury dish, 


Rissoles. — See under 
(page 522). See also INDEX. 


Savoury =abper Bolls.—Re- 
quired: a pound of potatoes, weighed 
after cooking and peeling, half a pound 
of cooked meat, two eggs, a teaspoon- 
ful of chopped parsley, a little thyme, 
cayenne, salt, pepper, and grated lemon 


Meat 
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peel, and some raspings. Cost, about 
lod. 

The potatoes must be baked in 
their skins, mashed while hot, and 
seasoned, then mixed with the meat 
chopped small. Whatever the meat 
uscd, a little ham or bacon improves it. 
The whole must then be put in u sauce- 
pan with the yolks of the eggs, and 
beaten over the fire, then taken off, 
and set by to cool. Just a minute's 
heating will suffice. When firm, take 
up portions of the mixture with a 
tablespoon, and form them into rolls 
on 2 floured board; brush them over 
with beaten white of egg, and lay 
them on a slightly-greased baking- 
sheet, then bake brown ina quick oven, 
and dredge with raspings before 
serving. 

The rolls may be flavoured with a 
teaspoonful of grated cheese instead 
of parsley, and white sauce, flavoured 
similarly, served with them. Fish may 
be used up instead of meat, and a fish 
sauce served with the rolls. If not 
quite brown cnough by the time they 
are sufliciently cooked, make an Iron 
skewer hot, and mark them lightly 
across in a slanting direction, For a 
cheap dish, omit the eggs. 


Scotch | epi reahes half 
a dozen hard-boiled eggs, 81x ounces of 
cold meat, salt, pepper, store sauce, 
herbs, flour, stock, butter, crumhs, and 
arawegg. Cost, about 1s. 2d. 

This is a favourite way of utilising 
scraps, and there are many varictics 
of the dish. Put the chopped ment ina 
basin (the greater the variety of sorts 
the better, but a little ham or bacon 
is always desirable), and season well. 
Blend an ounce of flour with a gill of 
any plain stock, boil up, add half an 
ounce of butter, then mix with the 
meat, stir and leave to cool. Then 
brush the hard eggs over with warm 
butter, dredgo with flour, and press 
the mince on evenly, smoothing with a 
wet palette-knife. Coat with the raw 
egg and some crumbs, or crushed ver- 
micelli, and fry brown. Serve with or 
without gravy, Garnish with salad, 
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fried parsley, or as preferred. Pass the 
meat through a mincer if convenient. 


Scrap Mince (A Vegetarian 


Savoury). — Required: a large 
carrot, a small turnip, an onion or two, 


or some shalots or Iecks, a few stulke 
of celery, a morsel of parsnip (if not 
object ted to), a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, a teaspoonful of swect herbs, 
salt and pepper, and a grate of nutmeg, 
a tablespoonful of rice or pearl barley 
that has been boiled until tender, sauce 
as below. Cost, about 3d. or 4d. 

The vegetables must all be cooked, 
and very fincly chopped to a perfort | 
pulp, or they may be mashed with a 
fork, or put through a course sicve, 
After BCASONING, add the rice or barle av 
If required for use in pies, make up into 
little Lalls or cakes; they may be fried 
if liked, if first coated with batter or 
bread- crumbs, and served separately. 
But supposing the mincemeat to he 
wanted moist, for the filling of little 
patty-cases, &c, (for which recipes will 
be found in later chapters), then a little 


sauce, either white or brown, should 
be put in; recipes will be found in 
Hor Sauces, To make this more 


nourishing, a little Haxicor Purte or 
Peas Purte may be mixed in. The 
exact consistence of the mince can only 
be determined by the purpose for 
which it is required, It 1s very cheap 
and tasty. 


Scrap Popovers. — Required: 
mince, batter, bread-crumbs, and sea- 
soning. Cost, about 6d. per ‘dozen. 

Make a mince as in the foregoing 
recipe, and a batter as for plain YorK- 
SHIRE Puppine, but with twice the 
usual quantity of flour. Then mix 
together equal measures of mince and 
batter, blending well. Stir some 
baking powder in last thing, and bake 
in deep greased patty-pans in a hotoven. 
Sauce or gravy is an improvement. 

Any odds and ends of cooked maca- 
roni or other cereal may go in, and for 
non-vegetarians, uny meat-scraps, the 
flour in the batter being reduced a little. 
The remains of any vegetable sauco 
may replace somo of the vegetables. 
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Scrap ac urvei nak Soatio | Marae Souk anil —Required : toast, 
meat, vegetables, sauce, and seasoning. 
Cost, ‘about 4d. 

Make a round of buttered toast 
in the usual way, then prepare a 
savoury mixture for spreading it; 
cooked meat and vegetables form the 
foundation. Supposing some cold 
boiled mutton to be handy, with a 
supply of the usual vege tables served 
with it, and a spoonful or so of 

vaper sauce. Cut the meat very small, 
and either chop or mash the vegetables ; 
add the sauce, and stir over the fire 
until het. Now this, as it is, would be 

rather insipid. and the seasoning should 

be beral and of a piquant ‘kind; a 
few more capers, or some other pickle, 
or a little store sauce, with salt and 
pepper, and a grate of nutmeg are 
suitable. Pour hot over the toast, and 
dredge some Lrowned crumbs on tho 
top. 

Another way.—Fqual parts of cooked 
ham and cold mutton make a good 
toast ; some cooked rice may be stirred 
in with, or instead of, the vegetables. 

alnother way, — Take roast meat 
(beef is excellent), and to each table- 
spoonful after mincing, add the same 
measure of gravy, tomato-pulp, and 
cooked onions, fried or baked, chopped 
small, Stir until hot, add salt, a little 
browning, a few drops of hot sauce, 
and a morsel of mustard. Spread on 
the toast and serve hot. The mince 
should be half an inch thick, 

These are very cheap and homely 
preparations. etter ones are given 
ina chapter on Savounres. But even 
the plaimest are very geod, and furnish 
variety, especially as breakfast dishes. 


Spanish Hash.—Required: a 
meat hash, chestnuts, and garnish as 


below. Cost, about ds, 


Make a hash of any kind of me at, 


and, in dishing, make a hollow in 
the centre. Supposing two pounds 


of meat and a pint of sauce to have 
been used in the hash, put in the 
hollow a purée of chestnuts, made by 
stewing a pound, in stock, as given 
ina subsequent chapter (see CHESTNUT 





Vrate, Baowsx) Then sprinkle th. 
tarface of the purée with gnited bread. 
crumbs, to form a coating; brush over 
with butter, and brown with a sala- 
mander. Have some chestnuts whole 
(they may be roasted or boiled); peel 
them, then brush them with glaze, and 
use them for garnishing the dish ; 
place between cach a small cake of 
sausage meat, fried or boiled, and 
brushed over with glaze. Serve hot. 
This is an excellent dish for luncheon. 
Meat of the dark kind is best suited. 
If veal is preferred, or any other 
white meat, as rabbit, &c., use a pale 
grayy in making the hash, and prepare 
the purée by the recipe for WuitTE 
CurstNut Purte. Then no crumbs 
must be used for the surface. Veal 
sausage meat should be used for the 
little cakes, which are to be egged, 
crumbed, and fricd. Tho chestnuts 
fur the garnish should be boiled and 
coated with hot white sauce, then 
sprinkled with chopped parsley or 
sicved egg-volk, 


Steak, Crumbed, — Required : 
steak, seasoning, crumbs, &c., as below. 
Cost, about Is. per pound. 


This is an excellent way to re-heat a — 
picce of cooked beef-steak, supposing - 


it to be tender, thickly cut, and slightly 
underdone., 
meat be handy, cut it into thin slices, 
straight through; if the steak be an 
inch and a half thick, all the better. 
Then prepare a seasoning: a pinch of 
salt, a good pinch of black pepper and 
cayenne, a few drops of hot sauce, or 
the liquid portion of some chutney or 
thick mixed pickles; coat the meat 
with this, then dip it into liquefied 
dripping or butter ; flour it a little, and 
roll it in bread-crumbs; cach piece 
must be done singly. Let them lic 
for a short time, then dip again into 
butter, and again coat with crumbs, 
Drop the picces into plenty of hot fat, 
and as they become brown and crisp, 
take them up with a small slice, and 
dish them in a pile. Serve very hot. 
Any sort of under-done meat, cut in the 
same way, can be similarly cooked. 


If about half « pound of | 
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Tinned Meat Brawn.—ke- 
quired: two pounds of meat—beef, or 
ox-check, or ox-tails—tinned, an ox- 
foot, half a pound of pickled pork, 
seasoning and gravy as below. Cost, 
about Is. Gd. 

The foot is to be boiled until the 
bones slip out, then cut up; the pork 
may be from the belly or head, or fect 
can be used; this is to be boiled also, 
The meat (tinned) should be freed 
from fat. The whole must then be 
minced and mixed well, then seasoned 
like brawn of the ordinary sort, and 
moistened with the jelly of the meat 
melted in a little more strong stock; a 
tablespoonful of store sance or herbal 
vinegar isa greatimprovement. Finish 
off in the usual way, and serve with 
plain salad. 

The remains of a calf's head can be 
uscd up instead of cooking an ox-foot 
purposely, and bacon answers as well 
as pork, By some the addition of 
some hard-boiled eggs in slices Is con- 
sidered an improvement, 


Tinned Meat, Fried.---Many 
very nice little dishes for brexkfast, 
or any other meal, may be made by 
taking the meat from the tin, and 
cutting it through the grain into thick 
picces, then scasoning them in the 
ordinary way, or with a “devil” mix- 
ture; they should then be dipped in 
flour, next into a thick plain batter, 
and fried in hot fat to cover. Or they 
may be rolled in fine crumbs, xfter 
seasoning; these must be patted on 
firmly and evenly, and in an hour's 
time a second coating should be given, 
the meat being first dipped into liquid 
fat. Or, needless to say, the ordi- 
nary coating of egg and bread-crumbs 
renders them nicer still; and as the 
meat itself is so cheap, the expense is 
very trifling. Fried potatoes, or other 
vegetables, and gravy or sauce, can 
be served with the meat, or it can 
go to table just as it is, In cutting 
up the meat it is not possible to get 
the pieces as even in size and shape as 
when cutting from a joint, owing to 
the tendency to crumble: but care 
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and a sharp knife will do much in this 
direction. 

Another way.—Cut up the meat and 
mix it with its own jelly melted, and 
more strong stock which will * jelly” 
when cold. Spread it in a layer, an 
inch or 80 thick, on a dish or tin, and 
leave it until very firm; then cut it 
into squares or fingers, and finish off 
as described above. This method can 
be especially recommended, as, owing 
to the moist nature of the meat, or 
rather of the jelly, which when heated 
becomes liquid, quite a dainty dish at 
very little cost is obtained. ‘The cook- 
ing, however, must be carefully per- 
formed ; the fat must be very hot, and 
a complete coating of egg and crumbs 
(better done a second time) must be 
put on the meat, or failure will result. 
The stock for this and all similar 
dishes should be tested, and if net firm 
when cold some gelatine must be added. 
It should be well flavoured with salt 
and black pepper. (See Mrgat Pies in 
Pastry.) 


Tinned Meat, Fried, with 
Onions.—Required: meat, bacon, 
onions, &c. Cost, variable. 

Fry a pound of onions (see VEGE- 
TALES), and put them in little. piles 
round a hot dish, with small sliccs of 
fried bacon in between. Prepare the 
meat in one of the ways given in the 
foregoing recipe, and pile it in the 
centre, <A little sauce or gravy should 
be put round the onions. For this, 
the meat should be flavoured with sage 
or mixed herbs. 


Tinned Meat and Marrow 
Balls.—Requircd: four tabllespoon- 
fuls of beef or mutton, half that quan- 
tity or less of marrow from a cooked 
beef-bone, salt and pepper, a few drops 
of anchovy essence, bread crumbs, an 
egg, and some mashed potatoes. Cost, 
about 6d. 

Make a mince of the meat and mar. 
row, stir in the yolk of the egg and a 
teaspoonful of good gravy ; then add 
bread-crumbs to make a soft paste. 
Prepare somo mashed potatoes as 
directed for Potato Pastry, but in- 
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stend of rolling it out, take up @ por. 
tion with a spoon, hedlew at in the 


centre with the hack of the spon to 


hold a teaxspoonful of the mince, then 
close it up and flour it: procerd this 
until all are done, then brush the balls 
over lightly with the beaten white of 
the egy, and fry them: or, after flour- 
ing, pour a little melted dripping over, 
and bake brown in a quick oven. 
These can be served separately, or 
with hashes or stews. 

alnother away.—Add some chopped 
parsley to the meat instead of the 
anchovy, and wrap the mixture in thin 
slices of cooked bacon ; shape into balls 
and finish them off with potato pastry 
as above directed. <A cold sausage or 
two, cut up, is an improvement to 
these. 


Tinned Meat, Mince.—A dish 
of this sort is soon prepared, and will 
be found useful as a plain emergency 
dish. Supposing some stock in the 
kitchen, this can be flavoured and 
thickened nicely ; some desiccated soup 
is useful for the thickening, as it gives 
colour and flavour (see Soups); but 
corn-flour or roux Is more expeditious, 
The meat, cut up, mght through the 
fibres, not chopped into a pulp, is then 
to be added to make a thick mince; all 
the micer if a morsel of cooked liver 
or kidney can be put in, especially if 
mutton be the meat used. The dish 
may be garnished with sippets of toast, 
or the mince poured upon a slice of it ; 
fried bread is superior for the same 
purposes. Reference to other dishes 
will show how this may be varied by 
the aid of store sauce, Kc.; and a gar. 
nish of pickles is suitable. The vege- 
tablesmay be according to convenience, 
Poached egys or, if preferred, fried 
eggs, can be laid here and there on the 
dish, in which case a few strips of 
cooked ham could be cut up, and put 
in the mince. A bunch of herbs and a 
little spice are the making of the stock 
for dishes of this sort, if time can be 
given for the simmering. Fried onions, 
too, are valuable, unless it is known 
that they are disliked. 
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Tinned Meat, with Oat- 
meal. — Required: half a pound of 
tinned meat, any kind, three ounces 
of coarse oatmeal, a pint and a half of 
water, salt and pepper, and herbs, &c., 
as below. Cost, about 6d. 

Put the oatmeal and water in a deep 
pie dish, with a pinch each of salt and 
pepper; add an ounce of fat from the 
meat, and bake until nearly done, then 
stir in a good-sized onion, previously 
sliced and fried, and a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, or half as much dried 
sage. Finish the cooking, then stir in 
the meat, cut up very small; also the 
jelly, first mixing it with a few drops of 
browning; then set the dish in a cool 
part of the oven, or on the hob, and 
serve when the meat has had time to 
heat through; about ten minutes will 
do. <A great improvement to the 
above is the reduction of the oatmeal 
by an ounce, and the addition of the 
same weight of sago or tapioca; either 
gives smoothness, and “ binds” better 
than oatmeal alone. An egg may be 
added with the meat; it should he 
beaten well with the dissolved jelly. 
Time altogether, from two to three 
hours; the slower the cooking the 
better the dish, which is very nice, 
and suitable for children’s dinner. 
Mince from a joint can be used instead 
of Australian meat. A plain gravy 
improves, but is not really necessary. 


Tinned Meat Pasties. — 
These are made like the Coknisu 
Pasties given in Lastry, but the crust 
is made from potatoes (see Potato 
Pastry), and a thick mince from 
Australian meat furnishes the interior. 
Any sort of cooked vegetables, or some 
thick sauce, Onion, CeLery, &c., should 
be mixed with it. The pastics should 
be brushed over with beaten egg, or half 
egg and half milk, and roughed with a 
fork, then baked in a brisk oven. Or, 
with very thin crust, they may be laid 
in a frying basket, and fried. Garnish 
with parsley. Excellent pasties are 
made with tinned rabbit ; it is better 
if mixed with pickled pork or bacon, 
and wants well seasoning. A mince of 
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mixed meats answers very well ; odds 
and ends may thus be used up with 
advantage; the pasties may be very 
tasty, at the most trifling cost. A cold 
sausage, together with a slice of boiled 
suct pudding, may be cut into tiny dice, 
and put in; the sausage gives a moro 
savoury character, and the pudding 
renders the mince more substantial. 
Some stufling from a joint is always a 
suitable addition, and a morsel of cooked 
liver is useful. Jaricot beans or split 
peas (cither should be mashed), about 
equal in weight to the meat used, makes 
a solid pasty, useful for children’s 
dinners. Cost, about 2d. each. 


Tinned Meat, Piquant 
Ragoat of, ——KRequired : two pounds 
of meat, a lurge apple, two leeks, a 
teacupful of canned tomatoes, a pint 
of plain stock, a tablespoonful cach 
of brown vinegar, store sauce, and 
browned flour, a few peppercorns and 
a clove or two tied in muslin, together 
with a pinch of celery seed if handy. 
A few drops of celery vinegar or 
essence may be used instead. Cost, 
about 1s. 2d. 

Melt a little fat from the tin, fry in it 
the chopped apple, sliced lecks, and the 
meat ; the latter should be taken up and 
kept hot; the stock is then to be added 
with the other ingredients, boiled up, 
and seasoned with salt to taste, then 
poured over the meat, which should be 
piled up on the dish ready for serving. 

Note.—Previously boiled leeks are 
intended for this: onions may be used 
in the same way. Instend of the 
flour, some cooked barley or a little 
corn-flour may be used for thickening. 
The fat must be carefully skimmed 
from the gravy, or it will be very un- 
pleasant when it begins to cool. The 
stock should be added cold; it throws 
up the fat better. Some apples or 
other fruit (see Sweer Pickus) go 
well with the above, 


Tinned Meat, oft. — Ie- 
quired: four tablespoonfuls of minoed 
meat (tinned beef or mutton), the same 
measure of boiled bacon and cold veal, 
cut up similarly, and a couple of 
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ounces of cooked pipe macaroni in 
half-inch lengths; other ingredients 
as undermentioned. Cost, about 1s. 2d., 
exclusive of vegetables, 

Put the meat in a saucepan, with 
enough plain white sauce to make a 
thick mince—or any sauce which is 
left over from the veal, whether brown 
or white, wl answer. Then put in an 
ounce of grated cheese, some herbs and 
scasoning, and beat until the cheese is 
dissolved, The sauce should boil up 
before the meat is added, but not after. 
When the right consistency is attained 
the yolk of a raw egg is to be added ; 
beat it first and stir it in by degrecs ; 
keep the pan near the fire fora few 
minutes, but do not boil; then squeeze 
in alittle lemon juice. ‘Turn out ona 
round of toast or fried bread on a hot 
dish, and put any cooked vegetables 
round; or serve with eggs, or with 
sippets of toast only, just as most con- 
venient, It is a tasty dish for any 
meal. Tho precise proportions of the 
several ingredients are immaterial ; the 
dish is an illustration of what may be 
done with scraps, when manipulated 
with care. 

In adding the sauce the right con- 
sistency will be readily determined by 
taking up a spoonful of the mixture ; 
it should just drop from the spoon. A 
little stock or milk should be at hand 
to thin it if required, either being first 
heated. 

To this ragout cold green peas, or 
sprigs of cauliflower, carrots, &c., may 
be added if liked. 


Tinned Meat Sea Hash.—Ie- 
quired : meat, vegetables, and pudding 
as below. Cost, about ls. 3d. 

This is rather like Sra Pre, but the 
crust is separately cooked. First make 
a hash by cutting up a pound of meat 
in thick picces and heating it in plain 
gravy. Put in all sorts of cooked 
vogetables, equal in bulk to the meat; 
the greater the variety the better. The 
mixture should be thick. Put it in a 
deop, hot dish; then cut up a plain 
suet pudding, boiled on purpose—a 
roly-poly is best. Tho slices should 
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be an inch thick, and put all over the 
meat, &c., to form a cover. Brush 
with fat and brown in the oven. This 
is a good dish in cold weather. 


Tinned Meat, Shepherd’s 
Pie.— Required: two pounds of meat, 
half-a-pint of canned tomatoes, half-a- 
pound of fried onions, sult and black 
pepper, and any herbs preferred, four 
pounds of potatocs, and some gravy. 
Cost, Is. 6d. to 1s. 8d. 

First grease a deep baking dish with 
some of the melted fat from the tin. 
Lboil or stcam the potatoes, mash and 
season them (see Porarors), and put 
them an inch thick at the bottom and 
sides of the dish. Then put the onions 
all over the potato layer. Mince the 
meat, add the jelly from it, and the 
tomatoes, with a little more stock or 
plain gravy of any sort; pile this in 
the centre of the dish; put the re- 
mainder of the potatoes thickly on the 
top; rough the surface with a fork, 
and bake until well browned in a 
moderate oven about three-quarters of 
an hour. The potatoes will absorb 
some of the gravy and be very savoury. 
The dish is an excellent one, consider- 
ing its small cost. 

If liked, some pork can be added, and 
apple sauce used instead of the tomatoes, 
Tinned ox-tails, ox cheek, kidney, &c., 
may take the place of the beef or 
mutton. Either will provide a hot, 
cheap meal in a short time. 


Tinned Mutton, Curried. 
—Required: mutton, rice, and sauce 
as below. Cost of meat, 10d. tols. 

Take a two-pound tin of mutton, 
remove the fat and melt it in a frying 
pan; set the tin in a pan of boiling water 
until the jelly melts and can be poured 
off, then cut the meat throngh the 
grain into neat pieces, as even in 3ize 
and as square as the condition of the 
meat will allow, then make Curry 
Sacce as directed, using the fat to fry 
the onions, and the jelly from the 
meat in place of some of the stock. 
When the sauce is ready, put in the 
meat, let it heat, then turn the whole 
carefully on to the hot dish, and serve 
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rice with it. From « pint to a pint 
and a half of sauce will be wanted. 
A few ounces of cooked ham or bacon, 
or boiled pickled pork, may be used ; it 
will improve the mutton considerably ; 
and for a plain family meal, some 
small dumplings can be sent to tuble. 
(See DuMPLinGs. ) 

Another way.—This is for a dry 
curry, and is very simple. For half a 
pound of meat fry a small onion in 
fat; when brown, take it up, sprinkle 
the meat with a teaspoonful of curry 
powder, and fry it also; then put the 
onion back, add a tablespoonful of 
apple sauce or tomato sauce, and the 
jelly from the meat, with seasoning to 
taste : let the moisture evaporate, then 
serve the meat with rice. During the 
heating, stir lightly now and then 
with a thick wooden skewer. 


Tinned Mutton, with Eggs 
and Beans.—Required: a pound 
of meat, half a pint of gravy (see 
Gravy FoR Hasnrs, Mrixces, &c.), 
a tablespoonful of pickled gherkins or 
capers, with a little vinegar, five eggs, 
some French beans and toast. Cost, 
about Is. 6d. 

Mince the meat, add it to the gravy 
with the gherkins, shee]. Cover the 
bottom of a flat dish with a slice of 
toast ; turn out the mince onit. Then 
fry or poach the eggs; dish cach on 
a little round of toast; lay one on 
the top of the mince, and one at each 
side and the ends of the dish. Boil 
the beans; pile them between the 
eggs, round the mince. Put a bit of 
gherkin on cach egg, and serve hot. 
This is tasty, attractive in appearance, 
and made nutritious by the addition 
of the eggs. Broad beans, with 
chopped parsley, may be used instead 
of French beans, 


Tinned Mutton, with Eggs 
and Carrots.— Make a plain purée 
of carrots, and fry some small oncs 
whole (see VecrtTaBues). Dish the 
mince as above ; use the whole carrots 
in place of the beans, and make a 
hollow in the centre, into which put 
the carrot purée; about half a pint 
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will be wanted. This is very cheap, 
but is a most tasty dish. 


Tinned Mutton, Haricot 
of.—-Required: a pound of meat, 
some stock and vegetables, seasoning, 
&c. Cost of meat, 5d. or Gd. 

This mode answers for the utilisation 
of scraps of previously cooked vege- 
tables, Supposing carrots, turnips, 
onions and potatoes to be at hand ; melt 
the fat from the meat, cut up the meat 
in squares, and flour it well, season 
with pepper and herbs, and fry it 
lightly; then cut up the vegetables, 
and brown them in the same _ fat. 
Make a gravy in the pan, following 
the directions given for plain hashes, 
&e., and using the jelly frum the meat ; 
half a pint or rather more will be 
wanted ; let it be well seasoned, then 
pour it over the meat on a dish and 
put the vegetables round. 

Another way.—-lf no cooked vege- 
tables are available, boil some pur- 
posely, and then finish them off in the 
gravy. If not convenient to fry the 
meat, if can be just heated in the 
gravy, but is not so tasty. When 
fried, it must be kept hot until dished, 
should the gravy not be quite ready ; 
but it is always better that the gravy 
should be ready, and the dish served at 
once, Fried meat is never so nice if 
it has to stand for any length of 
time, 


Tinned Mutton, Rolled 
and Baked.—itequired: a pound 
of mutton, a quarter of a pound of 
boiled bacon, the same weight of 
bread-crumbs, seasoning, gravy, &c., 
as below. Cost, about 1s. 

Mince the meat, cutting through the 
prain, or it will cat stringy ; scrape the 
bacon or cut it small; put it with the 
meat, adda half teaspoonful cach of salt 
and pepper, a teaspoonful of mixed 
sweet herbs, the crumbs, and a chopped 
mushroom, or cooked onion. Mix 
well, and when it has become a paste, 
shape it with the hand on a floured 
board. Then brush it over with a 
little liquid bacon fat, and lay it ona 
thin sheet of plain Potato Pastry; wrap 
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it up, and close the ends: the crust 
should be just large enough to go once 
round the roll, and wrap over slightly. 
Then bake it in a sharp oven to a rich 
brown. Take half a pint of stock, 
No. 1 or 2, and add any jelly from the 
meat; thicken and flavour to taste: a 
little onion vinegar or walnut vinegar 
is suitable: boil it up, and pour round 
the roll, 


Tinned Rabbit Hot Pot.— 
Required: a tin of rabbit, vegetables, 
pork, &c.,as under. Cost, about 1s. 9d. 

‘Take a deep dish, grease it with bacon 
fat, and dredge the bottom and sides 
with bread-crumbs. Put a layer of 
fried onions at the bottom, then one of 
boiled pork in dice, and season with 
pepper, salt, and mixed herbs. Then 
put in the rabbit, cut up, and the bones 
removed; season in the same way, 
cover with more pork and onions; 
about half a pound of pork anda pound 
of onions should suffice for the dish. 
If some cooked carrots are handy, chop 
up a few tablespoonfuls and mix with 
the rest. Take a gill or so of plain 
thickened stock, well seasoned, and 
pour over the rabbit; it should not be 
thin enough to run amongst the crumbs. 
Cover the top with some browned 
potatoes cut in halves: all the materials 
are to be used while hot. Set the dish 
in the oven for ten minutes, then serve. 

Boiled pork is the nicest ; it may be 
fresh or pickled; but ham or bacon 
may take its place. Roast pork, with 
the kidney, will also serve; if cold, 
heat it in a little gravy or stock, and 
mix it amongst the rabbit. 

Another way.—Prepare a cow's, or 
a couple of pig’s kidneys, by stewing 
(see recipes in Jonts, &c.); when hot 
and ready for table, turn a tin of rabbit 
into the stew-jar, and Icave it to get 
hot through. Thon turn on to the 
dish, and cover with halves of browned 
potatoes ; or some boiled sliced potatues 
can be put in the gravy. This is a 
good dish; the kidney flavour gives 
zest to the rabbit. 

Another way. (See recipes for plain 
savoury dishos of rice in next chapter. ) 
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—Linea piec-dish at the bottom and sides 
with a layer of the rice while hot; turn 
in the rabbit, well seasoned ; put a few 
thin slices of broiled bacon over, then 
more rice, and, when heated through, 
serve, Curried rice may be especially 
recommended, and some hot mixed 
pickles, minced, and stirred amongst 
the rabbit. 

Note.—A tin of rabbit and one of 
lambs’ tongues may be served together 
in either of these ways. A cooked 
calf’s foot, or pig’s foot may also be 
used, or the remnants of calf’s {or other) 
head. When dishes of this sort are 
well scasoned, and attention is paid to 
the gravy, they may be very tasty at 
excecdingly small cost. (See recipes in 
GAME AND PovULTRY.) 


Tinned Tongues, Lambs’, 
Sheep’s, or Pigs’.— These are 
generally eaten cold; but they are 
convertible into tasty hot dishes at 
small trouble and cost. They are by 
no means of uniform quality, and re- 
gard should be had to their condition, 
some being rather hard and salt, as 
if brine-cured, while others are very 
tender, and almost insipid by reason of 
their mildness. The first thing is to 
remove the tongues from the tin, then 
to heat them by setting them in a dish 
or basin in asauccpan of boiling water, 
and let the water boil round the 
tongues, or they may be put in a 
potato stcamer in the same way. 
Another plan, and a good one if at 
all hard, is to pour a little plain stock 
over to moisten in a stewpan, and bring 
to the boil, The tongues are then 
ready for the sauce in which they may 
be put, or it can be poured over or 
round. 

A glance at the chapter on Savcss 
will furnish a good choice, and a 
number of vegetable purées can be 
used in the same way; ora nice plain 
gravy will be preferred by some, with 
vegetables served apart. Curry must 
not be forgotten. Whether the tongues 
are heated in curry sauce, or curried rice 
only is served with them, the dish is 
sure to be acceptable to those who like 
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curry in any other form. <A mixture 
of tongue and the meat of a cooked 
salf’s foot, or a portion of head, makes 
a good curry. Then there are fried 
onions, mushrooins, &c., very useful as 
adjuncts on account of their savour. 
(See recipes under Trxnep Meats, 
from which many hints may be gathered. 
See also InpEX, as directions for re- 
heating large tongues apply cqually 
here.) 


Tongue, with Eggs and 
Caper Sauce.—Kequired: half a 
pound of tongue, four or five egps, a 
gill of caper sauce, half a glass of light 
Wine, a border of rice, macaroni, or 
potatoes, a few spoonfuls of white sauce, 
sume chopped capers and red chillies, 
and a couple of ounces of ham. Cost, 
about 1s, 10d. to 2s, 

The tongue should be in thin slices 
from the thick end; put it ina saucepan 
with the wine and a little stock, and 
heat through ; take the tongue up, add 
the sauce, and pour over the tongue; 
put it in the border, then garnish with 
the eggs, fried or poached, and pour the 
white sauce on them; sprinkle with 
the capers and chillies, and put the 
ham in httle squares about the cygs, or 
any trimmings of tongue may be so 
used, 

A border of spinavh, little heaps of 
cauliflower or sprouts, and many other 
vegetables can be used, and other meats 
may be so served. 


Tongue, Grilled with Fruit. 
—Required: a cooked tongue (calf’s, 
shcep’s, or pig's), butter, bread, scason- 
ing, apples, tomatocs, and gravy. Cost, 
about 1s. without gravy. 

Skin and slice the tongue; smear both 
sides with butter that has been mixed 
with mustard, pepper, and powdered 
herbs; dredge with crumbs, and grill or 
broil until hot through and brown. Fry 
or grill about half a pound of sliced 
tomatocs, and fry the same weight of 
apples, or prepare a little apple sauce, 
as convenient, Put the tongue-slices 
Ina row ona slice of fried bread, and 
garnish with the fruit, placed alter- 
nately. Gravy A ta Dianne, or any 
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other to taste, should be sent to table, 
and a plain salad eats well with it. 


Tongue, Grilled with Mush- 
room. — Required: two tongues, 
calves’ or sheep’s, seasoning as above, 
with the addition of mushroom powder, 
half a pound or more of mushrooms, 
stuffed or plain (see recipes under 
Mvusurooms), and a little gravy 
flavoured with mushroom ketchup. 
Cost, about 1s. to Is, 4d. 

Cook the tongues, and serve as above, 
placing the mushrooms round. If liked, 
fried potatoes may be used alternately 
in little heaps. Any plain stock, thick- 
ened and browned, serves for the 
foundation of the gravy ; or it may be 
dispensed with. Mushroom sauce 18 
very nice with tongue cooked thus. 


Tongue, Rolled,with Onions. 
-—Required : some slices, cut length- 
wise, from a boiled or braised ox 
tongue, onions, and sauce as under. 
Cost, about 1s. per pound. 

Cut, say, half a dozen slices evenly, 
by taking a portion from the top and 
bottom, so as to leave a long strip of 
mecatas wideas the tongue allows. Chop 
up the trimmings cut off, and scason to 
taste; some herbs are an improvemcnt ; 
add a morsel of cold bacon, also cut up, 
with a few bread-crumbs just to make 
a paste, then lay a bit on cach slice, 
and rollup; fasten witha bit of thread 
or a little skewer. Make these rolls 
hot through in a spoonful or two of 
gravy, as for plain hashes or stews, 
laying them flat, and pouring the 
gravy over from time to time with a 
spoon. ‘Then fry some onions just as 
for beefsteak (half a pound toa pound), 
and lay part of them on a flat dish for 
serving; put the rolls on in a row, 
und the rest of the onions on the top; 
cover, and sect in the oven or on the 
hot plate for a few minutes, then serve. 
The gravy may be poured round or 
served separately; the latter is the 
better plan, 


Tongue, Rolled, with Sweet 
Pickles.— Add some chopped sweet 
pickles to the stuffing, as above, and 
UKE JnOre as gurnish. 
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Tripe and Cow Heel Hot 
Pot.— Required: about a pound of 
tripe, a cooked cow heel, a quart of 
onion sauce, half a pound of fried 
onions, chopped, three pounds of pota- 
tocs, and seasoning, &e., as below. 
Cost, about 2s. 

The meats are to be cut up in conve- 
nient-sized picces, and stirred into the 
onion sauce while the latter is hot. A 
deep dish with a lid is then to be lined 
with the potatoes, whichare to be boiled 
until nearly done, then sliced and fricd 
alittle. They should form a good bed at 
the bottom, but a thinner layer docs for 
the sides. ‘Then sprinkle these with 
salt and pepper and the chopped onions 
fricd, and if extra zest is liked, a pinch 
of sage or other herbs. Then put the 
sauce and meat in the centre, and cover 
with more potatoes. The dish should 
be covered and set in a modcrate oven, 
and the cover removed for the potatoes 
to brown well. Should it be more 
convenient to use mashed potatoes, the 
dish should be heated and greased 
before they are put in; then, if the 
oven be sharp, they will brown nicely 
and be very suvoury. ‘This is a dish 
that can be recommended ; it is savoury 
and cheap. In place of onion sauce, 
some nice savoury preparation of rice 
can be used. Bits of macaroni, cooked 
preferably in stock, may be cut up and 
mixed with the meat; and calf’s feet, 
a couple or so, will give a milder dish 
than if the cow’s foot be used. Rem- 
nants of head, sheep’s or any other, 
will come in, the brains being a great 
improvement. There should not be 
much fat with the tripe, or it will 
probably be too rich for most people. 

wlnother way. — Instead of onion 
sauce, use a larger proportion of fried 
onions, and put them in layers with 
the meat, and over the latter sprinkle 
a few drops of vinegar or lemon juice. 
In place of potatoes, the top layer may 
consist of slices of fricd bread. 


Tripe, Hashed (German 
Mode).-—-Required: a pound of tripe, 
half a pound of onions, thickening, 
und seusoning. Cust, about ls. 2d. 
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Cut the boiled tripe in long, narrow 
strips. Steam the onions, then cut 
them up small, add bread-crumbs and 
milk, and a slice of butter, and a guod 
flavouring of chopped parsley, nutmeg, 
pepper, salt, and marjoram, The 
mixture should be thick. Cover for a 
time, then take the marjoram out, and 
put the tripe in, re-heat, and serve 
very hot. 


Tripe, Hashed (Normandy 
Mode).—lKequired: two pounds of 
tripe, afew ounces of cooked bacon, a 
carrot, an onion, a bunch of herbs, half 
a gill of weak stock, the same of cider 
or light wine, with water as required, 
and seasoning to taste. Cost, about 2s. 

Cut the tripe in squares, put it ina 
stewpan, with the vegetables parboiled 
and sliced, the scasoning, wine and 
stock, and water to just cover. Cover 
tightly, simmer until the vegetables 
are soft, remove the herbs and spices, 
and thicken the liquor if liked, or leave 
ws it is. Dish, and strain the gravy 
over, A cow heelis very nice so served, 
and vinegar or lemon juice may re- 
place the wine or cider. 


Veal Boulettes.—This 1s a very 
good dish for any meal Required: 
two ounces of flour, an ounce of butter, 
a gill of milk, half a gill of creat, 
a chopped shalot, six eunces of cold 
veal, two ounces of cooked ham, salt 
and pepper, a tablespoonful of chopped 
button mushrooms, a little lemon rind, 
grated, egys and crumbs as below. 
White stock can replace milk if 
preferred. Cost, about Is. 2d. 

Miuke sauce of the flour, butter, 
cream, and milk; add the seasonings, 
andthe meat chopped, or passed through 
uo mincer; stir for a minute after the 
sauce has boiled; remove it from the 
tire, and beat in the volks of two raw 
eggs, then set by to cool on a plate. 
Shape them like sausuges, but only 
half the usnal length. When ready to 
cook, flour the houlettes, brush them 
with white of egg, and roll them in 
crumbs, to which a little nutmeg and 
cayenne should be added. Fry in a 
basket, and dish crosswise on a square 
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of fried bread, with fried parsley and 
cut lemon as garnish. 

Another way.—Omit the mushrooms 
in the mixture, and take out the shalot 
after it has boiled up in the milk. Add 
a tablespoonful of grated Parmesan or 
other cheese, and fry as above. 


These may be made some hours before- 
hand ; they are better for standing. 


Veal, Fried, with Cabbage.— 
Required: veal, cabbage, bread, sauce, 
seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, if a 
pound of meat be used, about 1s. 9d. 

This is rather like the well-known 
dish called ‘‘ bubble and squeak.”” Any 
veal not thoroughly done, may be re- 
heated very successfully in this way. 
The meat is to be cut in slices, then 
into fingers, seasoned with pepper 
and mixed herbs, dressed with flour, 
and fried in a small quantity of hot 
dripping, by the “drv frying” pro- 
cess; it will take but a few minutes. 
Some boiled cabbage (spinach answers 
just as well) should then be fried, also 
some bread, the size of the pieces of 
meat; or, if more convenient, toast 
will answer, Arrange on a dish, the 
meat on the bread, the vegetables 
round. Before serving, pour a little 
piquant sauce or brown caper sauce 
over the cabbage, but leave the meat 
dry. Or send the sauce to table, and 
pour a small quantity of hot Tomato 
Better or Tomato Puréx along the 
cabbage border. 

Another way.—After the cabbage is 
boiled, it may be pressed dry, and used 
for lining the bottom and sidus of a 


plain mould. The fried meat, with a | flour, and add a gill of milk and anounce 


little thick sauce is then put in, and 
more cabbage on the top, and made 
quite level. The mould is then put in 
the oven to heat, and the contents 
turned on toa hot dish. A few raspings 
should be sprinkled over, and some 
fried bread put round the base. More 
gravy can be sent to table. 

Veal, Hashed.—A hash may be 
brown or white, und the ways of 
varying, by seasoning, &c , ure many. 
For a tasty brown hash, any gravy 


—— 


Serve | 
with CHEESE Savce or CREAM SAUCE. 
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' and cooked. 
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from the roast should be heated; it 
should be the consistence of thick 
cream, and if not enough to coat the 
meat, stock must be added, any skin 
and gristly parts of the meat being 
used in its manufacture. The meat 
should be in even slices, not too thin. 
It may lic in a mixture of clarct and 
flavoured vinegar, just enough to 
moisten, for an hour before being 
heated in the gravy; ora glass of claret, 
and a tablespoonful of any vincgar 
preferred, may be added to a pint or 
so of gravy. Should the meat be at all 
under-done, it may be put in the gravy 
while it is warm, and brought very 
gradually to not quite boiling-point, 
at which it should remain until tender 
Brown roux or browned 
flour is best fur the thickening. In 


| place of claret, use good store sauce or 


ketchup. Garnish with crodtons, and 
any nicely cooked vegetables, or bacon 
or ham. (See also recipes in Mave 
Disues, and Mincx below.) 


Veal, Minced, Plain. — ke- 
quired: veal, bacon, stock, milk, 
thickening, toast, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 1s. 8d. without a garnish of 
vegetables. 

For a white dish, take a pound of 
meat, either braised or roasted, and 
mince it by cutting or passing through 
amincer. ‘Take a pint of plain white 
stock, in which boil down any bits of 
skin and gristle from the meat, with a 
bunch of herbs, and a bit of mace and 
lemon peel. When well flavoured and 
reduced to threc-quarters of a pint, 
thicken with an ounce and a half of 


of butter. Put in the minced meat, with 
a couple of ounces of cooked ham or 
bacon in dice, salt and pepper to taste, 
a teaspoonful of Jemon juice, and a 
grain of mace or nutmeg and cayenne. 
Serve hot with sippets of toast round 
it, or croutons are nicer; potatoes 
In various forms are also suitable. 
Any stufling may be added to this, 
or parsley, or other herbs, can be put 
in, so can a few button mushrooms, 
cut up; they must be cooked in the 
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sauce before the meat goes in. Little 
forcemeat balls, made from either of 
the forcemeats without suet, are also 
suitable for adding to the mince, or 
for garnishing. For better mince, use 
a richer white sauce, and add more 
meat in proportion, about a pound to 
three gills, Cut lemon in fancy shapes 
should be used for garnishing, or the 
lemon may be in dice, in little piles. 

For a brown dish, the gravy should 
be thickened with browned flour or 
roux, the milk omitted, and a little store 
sauce added. Small rolls of fried 
bacon, or ham fried and cut in dice, 
may be put round the mince alternately 
with lemon, or crofitons; lemons, cut, 
should be handed with the dish if not 
put on it. Limes are equally suitable. 
For the most savoury dishes of this 
class, a clove of garlic may be rubbed 
across the bottom of the stewpan ; 
this will impart a slight flavour, not 
a decided taste of the bulb, which is 
a great favourite with seme in veal 
dishes, but condemned by most be- 
cause not used in moderation. 

For any dishes of veal, mince or any 
other sort, for which boiled meat is 
used, the sauce must be well seasoned, 
or it is insipid. A dash of chutney, or 
the liquor from hot pickles, as piecalilli, 
will give variety to veal dishes. (See 
Mave Disies.) A morsel of meat of 
a gelatinous nature improves veal 
dishes for some palates: calf’s head or 
foot, for instance. A grate of Par- 
mesan cheese gives “tone” to the dish. 


Veal, Minced, with Eggs.— 
Required: veal, sance, scasoning, eggs, 
and veyetables, and garnish as below. 
Cost varics with the vegetables and 
garnish. 

Mince the meat (about a pound), and 
heat it in half a pint of good Wuite 
Saccr, or EconoMical BECHAMEL ; sea- 
eon nicely with salt, pepper, and a pinch 
of mushroom powder, «and grate in a bit 
of lemon peel just before serving, with 
a few drops of strained juice. Boil 
threo or four eggs hard, slice them, and 
form a ring round the meat, after dish- 
ing itina pile. Then pour over ita gill 
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of Maitre p’ Hore. Sauce. All round 
the egg border put some vegetables— 
peas, usparagus points, or flageolets ; 
cout them with thin béchamel—the 
vegetables should show thiough--and 
garnish with cut lemons. 

alnother way.—Heat the veal as 
above; dish it, and pour some egg 
suuce round the base of the pile, and 
garnish the top with crottons, glazed 
and sprinkled with sieved egg-yolk 
and chopped parsley. Some small 
sausages, or cakes of sausage meat, 
fricd, may be placed about the dish ; 
or some little rolls of bacon may be 
used. (See recipes.) 


Veal, Minced, with Hari- 
cots.— Dish the meat as above, and 
put some triangular croutons upright 
round the dish, with little mounds of 
green haricot purée in between, put 
through a forcing-pipe. Serve more 
haricots, whole or a pur¢e, in a separate 
dish, 

Any fresh green vegetable purte can 
be used in the same manner. (See 
VEGETABLES ) 


Veal, Minced, with Macé- 
doines.— Required: a pound of cold 
veal, a quarter of a pound of bacon, 
about a gill of white mushroom sauce, 
and twice that measure of Wuite 
SatcE or Economica BECHAMEL, 
lemons, garnish, &c., as below. Cost, 
from 2s. Sd. to 3s, 

The veal may be from a roasted 
or braised joint; take skin and gristle 
from it, cut it in small dice, heat the 
bechamel, and stir the meat in; fry the 
bacon (or it may be fio.n a piece of 
bolled bacon), mince and add it, and 
seuson With salt, pepper, and a squeeze 
of lemon juice, Hleat a tin of macé- 
doines; turn them out, and put them 
round the dish, with the mince in the 
centre. Fry some triangular bits of 
bread, and spread them with the mush- 
room sauce; use them and some slices 
of lemon for garnishing. 

atnother way. — Put some ecoked 
button mushrooms about the mince 
and amongst the macédoines; place a 
star-shaped cretton on the top, with a 
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hatelet skewer through, and surround 
it with small forcemeat balls. This is 
a very good dish. 


Veal, Minced, in Potato 
Cases.—Required: twelve ounces of 
cold veal, rvasted or braised, with some 
of the stulling, two ounces of minced 
ham, the sime of grated cheese, 
potatoes, seasoning, butter, crumbs, 
and stock as below. Cost, about 1s. 9d. 

Line some little china cases with 
potatoes as directed in the recipe 
for Kipney rm Porato Cases, Then 
sprinkle the insides with a pinch of the 
cheese; it may be goud dry English, 
but Parmesan is best. Make « mince 
in the usual way with the veal, ham, 
and stock; about a gill of No. 9 should 
be used, together with a gill of sauce: 
this may be mushroom, parsley, or plain 
white. Fill the cases just level ; cover 
with more potato—a thin laver only ; 
dredge with bread-crumbs, and a pinch 
each of grated lemon peel, nutmeg, 
and cayenne. Put «a few bits of butter 
on, and bake in a sharp oven, care 
being taken not to burn the bettoms of 
the cases, or the meat will hurden. If 
the oven js fierce, set them in a tin in 
a little hof water until hot throuch, 
then brown the tops, and serve hot. 
This isa good method generally. Gar- 
nish with fried parsley. 

Another way.—Omit the cheese, and 
use some herbs and grated lemon perl 
to season the potato cases. The sauce 
used should be flavoured with the same 
sort of herbs if possible. 


Veal and Rice Cakes.— 
Required : veal, bacon, rice, seasoning, 
stock, crumbs, and gravy. Cost, about 
1s, per dozen. 

Take some rice, such as is prepared 
for rice borders (any left over from 
a order, for instance), or boil some 
m stock (see recipes for the various 
wavs of preparing rice ag a savoury) ; 
add to it half its weight of culd veal, 
and the same of cold bacon, first 
finely minced, then pounded, Pound 
altogether with a little seasoning, 
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salt, pepper, grated lemon peel, and 
nutmeg; thyme and parsley will im- 
wove it—a teaspoonful of the former 
and half as much of the latter for a 
pound of the mixture. Add the yolk 
of an cg, and form into cakes or little 
balls. Coat with white of egg and 
erushed vermicelli, or crumbs, and fry 
brown. Send a sauce or grivy to table ; 
if the former, a piquant brown is as 
good as any, ora gravy from veal bones, 
thickened and flavoured with mushroom 
ketchup, is very good; capers and their 
vinegar may be used instead. (See Mane 
Disurs and Gravy ror Roast VEAL.) 


Venison Boulettes a la 
Calypso.-—Required : twelve ounces 
of cooked venison, fat and leantogether, 
sult and cayenne to taste, a pinch of 
ginger and nutmeg, a tablespvonful 
ach of brown sauce and bread-crumba, 
an egg, half a glass of claret, and 
an ounce of grated ham, some cooked 
beans, and Sauce A LA CALypsy, Cost, 
about 1s. 8d. without sauce. 

Mince the meat and ham, Heat the 
sauce, wing, and ¢crambs; mix in the 
meatand seasoning; add the exg, beat it 
well, and when cold form into balls the 
size of « Tangerine orange. Dip them 
into the white of an egg beaten up, 
then drop them into boiling stock, or 
the liquor from boiled meat; in five 
minutes remove them. Have in a 
stewpan some sauce as above, put the 
boulettes in m a single layer (the sauce 
should cover them); in ten minutes 
take them up, dish ina pile with the 
siuce over, put French beans round, 
and garnish with cherrics as used in 
the sauce. 

The beans should be plainly boiled, 
and well drained, Mutton may be 
used in the same way. 


Venison Croquettes. — (See 
Merron Croqvuetres, 


Venison, Curried. (Sve recipes 
under Murrox and Gamg.)— Venison 
can be used similarly. For other 
dishes of venison, see INDEX. 


CEREALS AND PULSE, CHEESE AND 
EGGS. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Very few remarks are called for here, as each class of food above named 
is explained under its heading. By cereals we refer to all the edible 
grasses and the farinaceous grains that are generally associated with them ; 
likewise what we may best describe as manufactured foods of this class, 
and to which fancy names are given by the manufacturers. The various 
products of wheat known as Italian pastes likewise fall into the same 
group. The dishes themselves are, for the most part, of the savoury order, 
but a few are included which belong to the swect variety, yet, by 
reasor of their plainness, would be misplaced in the chapter on SWEETs, 
The possible combinations of cereals and pulse can only be briefly 
detailed, but the examples given will, if the preliminary remarks are 
studied, serve as the groundwork of a great number of dishes. 

The amalgamation of cheese and egg cookery in the present section is, 
for the most part, due to the fact that both eggs and cheese enter into a 
number of the cereal dishes. and rightly so. Sueh additions not only 
produce very savoury and nutritious mixtures, but also more wholesome 
ones than ean be had from the same materials in their natural or separate 
form. For example, the starch of rice dilutes so to speak, the excess of 
nitrogenous matter found in cheese ; while the eggs are necessary in many 
eases to bind as well as give richness to the composition. Again, in the 
grouping of the materials, an opportunity is given of detailing many points 
in connection, that will be of service in other chapters. 

We would call special attention to the variety of cheap dishes herein, 
particularly those of cereals and pulse. 


CEREALS AND ITALIAN PASTES. 


OF cereals in the whole state, excluding for the moment all the finely- 
ground forms, simple matter as it may appear to serve them up ina 
digestible form, no branch of cookery is more generally negleeted, or more 
uncertain in its results. Those unfamiliar witha burnt rice pudding, with 
the grains as hard as the proverbial bullet ; the semi-cooked, lumpy. tepid 
gruel; or a huge dish of sodden pasty-looking boiled rice, from which the 
strongest turn with aversion, are in the fortunate minority. Perhaps the 
main stumbling-blocks are insufficient cooking, and too large a proportion 
of the grain to a given quantity of water or other liquid. By grasping 
the simple fact that all starchy foods want plenty of time and room to 
swell and burst, it follows that hurried cooking is a mistake, Take the 
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case of rice. What must happen if a dish filled to the brim with milk, and 
with perhaps three times too much rice, is set in an oven unduly heated P 
Just this. By reason of the intense heat, the milk soon boils ; over it goes 
into the oven, causing waste and a smell that pervades the whole house; 
the grain hardens, and the milk, that is to say, the albuminous part of it, 
forms a black skin on the top; the dish burns, and ina short time the rice 
becomes a hard mass; it cannot go on swelling, as there is no milk left 
unabsorbed; therefore, the longer it remains in the oven the drier and 
harder it becomes. This is the point we would press home: starch has a 
natural affinity for water, milk, or any other liquid—and it is only by 
eee cooking at a gentle heat that the proper use is made of starchy 
oods. 

The finely-ground cereals above referred to, as well as the pastes, like 
macaroni, that are made from them, naturally take less time to cook; yet 
even in the case of arrowroot, than which nothing can be finer, a minute or 
two's boiling is an improvement, though many think that the addition of 
boiling water answers, and that no actual cooking is wanted. An exception 
must also be made in the case of cereals in packet form, known as “ steam- 
cooked;” here the starch grains are already ruptured ; but oven for these 
our experience is that a longer time than is directed by the makers may, 
as a rule, be allowed with advantage. 

Most of us know that a change of diet is beneficial; and we would 
advise all whose lot it is to cater for a family to vary these dishes to the 
fullest extent. A mistaken notion often prevails that, because a certain 
article is nutritious, one cannot do better than stick to it day after day. 
Oatmeal is a valuable food, without question, and in many a home oatmeal 
porridge is a standing dish; but both children and adults might with 
advantage be served with an occasional plate of hominy, barley, or other 
grain. The modes of serving, too, may well be varied; the most trifling 
change sharpens the appetite and gives zest to the dish; the substitution 
of stewed fruit for the familiar treacle or sugar, or a savoury porridge 
instead of a sweet one, would hreak the oft-complained-of monotony, so 
frequently due to want of thought. 

We pass on now to a matter that will be of interest to those who, 
despite the most careful cooking, find starchy foods hard to digest. We 
refer to pre-digestion by the aid of malé flour, and ask attention to 
the paragraph on MALTED CEREALS in the present chapter. The value 
of malt as a digestive agent is a well-established fact, further increased by 
its imparting no unpleasant flavour to the dish, while its low price is 
another recommendation: at the time of writing malt flour costs but 
fourpence per pound. So far as we are aware, no mention is made of 
malted foods in the ordinary run of cookery books, therefore these hints 
may be the more useful. The subject is exhaustively dealt with in the 
writings of Dr. Bridger and Professor Mattieu Williams; but the hinta 
in this work are given as the result of personal experiments, and if 
space permitted, the dishes named might be largely augmented. 

Betore quitting cereals we would point out the need of careful storage 
to protect them from dust, damp, and insects; thorough washing is of 
equal importance, and soaking of the hardest sorts is very advisable. 

Concernivg ITaLian Pasres, but little need be said. A visit to anv 
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good shop in London, kept by Italians, and devoted to the sale of the 
produce of their country, is a revelation in the variety of pastes exposed to 
view, which are not obtainable elsewhere. Some of the shapes are very 
pretty ; one sort is not unlike the little paper cutlet frills ; another, called 
‘eelery macaroni,” is in short lengths, ridged, and as thick as a celery stalk ; 
and there are hosts of others. One rule applies to all: they must not be 
soaked, but when they are added to any clear liquid, soup for instance, they 
should be parboiled to free them from any adhering flour; that would 
cloud the preparation. All are made from a hard, nourishing variety 
of wheat, though the colour varics. The brown kinds, though less inviting 
jn appearance, are considered most nutritious; the yellowest are tinted by 
means of saffron, by way of pleasing the palate through the eye. 

The mode of preparing macaroni as directed under that heading will 
serve asa guide for all the pastes. With ordinary care, no one need fail to 
concoct any number of dishes, both savoury and sweet; but first principles 
must be understood and carried out, otherwise the pasty messes associated 
with these foods by those who have never tasted them in their proper con- 
dition, will continue to be served up, and perhaps nothing is more calenla(ed 
to create aversion. But those who are willing to take the necessary pains, 
and to whom Italian paste is an untried food, would do well to try it ; it is 
one of the few articles of diet that gain weight in the cooking ; and when 
its price and nutriment are judged by the meat standard, recommendation 
on the ground of economy is fully justified. 

For adding to clear soups, the small shapes of paste in the form 
of letters, stars, and various fancy devices, are much used ; and those who 
care to give the time may make their own by following the recipe 
fur HOME-MADE Macaroni on page 545. 





Arrowroot.—In this substance 
starch exists in a state of almost abso- 
lute purity. It is made from the root 
stock of Maranta arundinacea, a native 
of the West Indies. It contains but 
the merest traces of nutriment in the 
form of flesh-formers and = mineral 
matter: and no matter what may be 
paid for it, its value as a food remains 
the same. Arrowroot, has, however, 
this to recommend it: it can in some 
cases of sickness be borne by the 
stomach when nothing else can: and 
one writer says that although in itself 
it is of little value, it appears to pave 
the way for more nutritious dict later 
on. For every-day uses in the kitchen, 
corn-flour can be substituted for arrow - 
root. The latter is said to be fre- 
quently adulterated with potato starch. 
The price of arrowroot varies from 
about Gd. to 2s, Gd. per pound. St. 


Vincent 1s the lowest; Natal comes 
next; and Bermuda arrowrvot is the 
highest priced, 

For recipes see InpEx, 


Barley.— There are few more use- 
ful cereals than this; for while less 
nutritious than wheat and some others, 
it is so soothing and digestible as to he 
particularly suited to invalids, Pot 
barley and pearl barley are the same 
thing, the rounded form of the latter 
being due to the process of milling, 
which frees it from the fibrous coats of 
the grain. Harley flour, or “ patent 
barley,” is pearl barley finely ground, 
It may be bought loose for a few pence 
per pound; in packet form it is dearer, 
but, being beautifully fine, is soon 
cooked. This is the kind generally 
used for infants and invalids. (See the 
chapter on Foop ror INvALips anxp 
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Inrants.) In the preparation of whole 
barley, both pot and pearl, more than 
ordinary care in washing is necessary. 
It is very dirty, and the water may be 
changed many times and yet come 
away dirty. The best plan is to scald 
it, after repeated washings; or to 
blanch it, by putting it on in cold 
water and bringing it to the boil; 
after another rinse it is ready for use. 
Barley wants long, slow cooking, and 
care must be taken to avoid burning. 
Many of the rough grains—hominy, 
for instance—are much improved by 
mixing with barley. It also blends 
well with all sorts of pulse. Cost, 2d. 
to 3d. per pound. 


Barley Porridge.—Barlcy that 
has been cooked for the purpose of 
making barley-water answers very well 
for this, Put as much of the barley 
as may be required in a saucepan, and 
just cover it with cold milk. Stir to 
the boil, and cook for a few minutes; 
then serve with anv of the usual 
adjuncts (sce page 556). Made thus, 
and seasoned with salt and pepper, and 
thickened with a teaspoonful or so of 
lentil or pea flour to cach half pint, a 
very good savoury porridge is obtained. 

Another way.-—This is more nutri- 
tious. The above is given for the 
benefit of those who have to study 
strict economy. Cvook the barley in 
water as below, using a quart to four 
ounces, and serve with hot new nulk 
and sugar. By the addition of a little 
cream, a very nourishing and delicious 
dish is obtained, Another way is to 
use a pint, or rather mure, of water, 
and add milk to make up the quantity 
when the barley is three parts cooked. 
Tfa jar is not at hand, a double pan 
may be used with advantage. By 
setting the jar in a vessel containing 
water, less frequent stirring is needed, 
and it will cook as well on the top of a 
range as in fhe oven, For Bar.ey 
Fiour Pornincr, see Lentin Four 
PorniwwGe; see also Rice any BAkLEY 
Porrince. 


Barley, Savoury Stew of. 


(See Banuey.)—Prepare the grain as 
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directed, and put it in a stone jar, with 
any weak stock, vegetarian or meat, 
according to requirements, in the pro- 
portion of a quart to a quarter of a 
pound of barley. Add an ounce of 
dripping or other fat, a little salt and 
pepper, and a bunch of herbs; stir and 
cover, set the jar in a slow oven, and 
cook for about three hours. Any of 
the vegetables generally added to soups 
may be put in, either separately or 
mixed, and in any desired proportion ; 
but as the whole should be thick when 
done, supposing the vegetables are of 
a very watery kind, allowance must 
be made by reducing the liquid at 
starting. A dish that can be especially 
recommended is made by adding a 
grated carrot, a medium-sized onion, 
fried, a teaspoonful of mushroom 
ketchup, and a tablespoonful of chopped 
celery to each quarter pound of barley, 
an hour after it has begun to simmer. 
At the end of the time any other 
flavouring to develop the savour of the 
dish may be added at discretion—as 
flavoured vinegar, a hint of garlic, or 
a morsel of Curry, Any scraps of meat 
may be put in, and the dish will be 
found a pood substitute for meat for 
children’s dinner, 


Buckwheat.—This is extensively 
grown in temperate countries, and is 
casy of cultivation, In England it 
appears to be best known in connection 
with the feeding of game and poultry ; 
‘but it is a favourite food in America 
in the form of bread and cakes (for 
which see recipes in that chapter), In 
the husk of buckwheat there is much 
indigestible matter in the form of fibrous 
material; but in the seed which is 
made into flour there is a considerable 
amount of nutriment. The cost of this 
flour is about the same as tho fine 
kinds of wheaten flour. It is to be 
had of dealers in American produce 
and at most vegetarian stores. 


Cassava.-—Native cassava is pre- 
parcd from the plant from which we 
get tapioca. Those who lke novelties 
in food will be interested in hearing that 
cassava cakes, which are pronounced 
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n real delicacy, are now to be had in 
this country. ‘They are in original tins 
of something over a hundred, and are 
eaten for tea or with cheese. ‘They 
are obtainable through dealers in 
Italian produce. 


Cereals, French.— (See Frencu 


CEREALS.) 
Cereals, Malted.— (Sve Maurep 
CEREALS.) 


Cereals, Steam-cooked.—( ‘ce 
STEAM-COOKED CEREALS.) 


Corn-flour. — Corn-starch is an- 
other name given to this, especially 
in works on American cookery. It 1s 
also sold under various fancy titles-— 
as Maizena, Oswego, &e. There may 
be shght differences in the various 
preparations; but they can only be 
regarded as starch rather than flour, 
and the feeding value is the same in 
all. Corn-flour is, however, generally 
amalgamated with milk, eggs, butter, 
&e., in the form of cakes, creams, &c.: 
the nutriment is thus increased, and 
for what we may call delicate cookery, 
corn-flour is very useful. The remarks 
made under ARROWROOT, as well as in 
that devoted to the consideration of 
food for invalids, apply with equal 
force here. Cost, from dd. to 6d. per 
pound. Directions for use are to be 
found on all packets of corn-flour. 
(See Invex for recipes.) 


French Cereals.—This is a 
general rather than a special term, by 
which we distinguish certain prepara- 
tions of French manufacture that are 
well known and largely used in this 
country—so largely used, in fact, that 
they would be greatly missed by all 
who are at all experienced in refined 
cookery. Their chief advantaves over 
the ordinary sorts are their good 
quality to start with, the short time in 
which they may be cooked, and their 
digestibility. But owing to their cost, 
they are only likely to be utilised for 
better-class dishes or for invalids. 
Perhaps one of the best-known is the 
crushed tapiova to which roference has 
been made in former recipes; this is 
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called cither Tapioca Groult, Crécy, or 
Erxotique. Of sago there are Sagou 
Groult, Mignonette, and others. Either 
of these will cook in about twenty 
minutes if stirred into boiling soup or 
milk. The same rule applics to ull— 
the stirring must be continued from 
beginning to end, or the grain forms 
into lumps. Semoule a Jtalie is fine 
semolina, and Créme de Xiz is the finest 
rice flour. Créme @Orge 18 a prepara- 
tion of barley, and Orge @.1Uemagne 18 
the distinguishing mark of the German 
barley. Besides these, there are potato 
flour and chestnut flour, called respec- 
tively Fécule de Pomme de Terre and 
Farine de Chataignes, both of which 
are admirably adapted for cakes and 
biscuits, us well as for puddings and 
soutHeés, and other dishes where light- 
ness and delicacy are of importance. 
Recipes for these will be found on 
reference to the Inpex. 


Frumenty or Furmenty.— 
(See WiHEat.) 


Home-made Macaroni and 
other Italian Pastes. — ‘Lhe 
materials required are fine flour, eggs, 
water, and salt. The method is as 
follows :—Put the flour on a board, see 
that it is quite dry and properly sifted, 
and use only the best Vienna. ‘To 
ach pound of flour add four eggs, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and some 
water (about four tablespoonfuls) ; 
whether this is better warm or cold 
is a disputed point: seme cooks 
declare that if must be lukewarm, 
and others say that only an icy coldness 
will yield) good results. Some, again, 
suy that no water is wanted, and use 
eggs only ; but the water docs facilitate 
the rolling: the paste is richer if only 
the yolks of the exgs be put in, but 
unless the whites can be used up in 
some other dish, the whole eggs can be 
put in. In any case, the paste must 
be stiff, the board must be thoroughly 
floured, and the paste cannot be too 
thinly rolled. In mixing the ingre- 
dients a spoon should be used at first, 
then, as it gets thick, the fingers must 
be employed ; should it prove tuo stiff 
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to roll, a few drops more water must 
be put in; and if too soft, more flour 
from the dredger. Flour varies so, 
that the exact amount cannot be stated ; 
bunt the paste will be all the nicer if 
the right quantity be put in at first. 
After the paste is rolled into sheets, 
spread them ona clean cloth to dry for 
half an hour or more ; the best way Is 
{o divide it into three or four parts, 
then while the first is drying, the 
second is being rolled, and so time 
is saved, When the sheets are dry 
enough, put them back on the board 
for cutting up into the required shapes. 
For macaroni (by which we refer only to 
the kind called tape or ribbon—not pipe, 
i.e. that with a hole through it), lay the 
shects on one another and cut into 
long shreds half an inch or so in 
width. 

For fancy shapes for adding to soups, 
use any small star or other pretty 
cutters that may be handy. 

To make nouilles paste, cut the paste 
into strips of a few inches long, and 
almost as thin as vermicelli; it assists 
the cutting to use a ruler, such as is 
used for ruling lineson paper. Besides 
the above thread-like varicty, nouddlles 
are cut like runner beans, or shaped 
like birds’ eggs, The paste is also cut 
into rounds in Germany, filled with a 
mince of ham and herbs, and rolled up 
like a tiny pudding, then cooked in 
broth. These are called filled nudelns, 
the German name for the paste. 

Raviolis are made by cutting the 

paste in rounds witha plain or crimped 
cutter, and filling with rich forcemeat, 
making them puff-shaped ; or the little 
ball of forcemeat is laid on one round 
of paste, and a second round is pressed 
over it. In this way many dainty 
little dishes are obtained. 
__ The paste will keep in tin canisters 
if it is thoroughly dried after cutting ; 
but it isintended mainly for immediate 
use. It cooks quicker than the bought 
varieties, A last hint: do not try to 
roll the paste with a pin that bulges 
inthe middle; it must be quite straight. 
A marble slab should be used in pre- 
Jerence to a board. 
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Hominy.— This is one of the staple 
foods of the vegetarian, and Is a very 
‘raluable article of dict; it is not too 
much to say of it that almost every 
person might eat it occasionally with 
advantage : for growing children it is 
exccllent, but it is not suited to infants. 
In the United States hosts of the class 
known as brain workers, of both sexes, 
indulge freely in hominy at their mid- 
day meal. It can be served with equal 
success as a sweet or savoury, and it has 
the merit of extreme cheapness. But 
hominy has one drawback ; it cannot 
be got ready in a hurry; to be worth 
eating, that is. In scores of recipes 
one may meet with some such direction 
as ‘‘ boil for ten minutes;”’ some go 
further and advise twenty : we know 
one American writer who asserts that 
the propounders of such recipes have 
never tasted hominy. It may be unfair 
to take this for granted; but it is not 
too much to say that few persons, after 
tasting hominy after a couple of hours’ 
cooking, would ever again be satistied 
with the orthodox twenty minutes, 
This necessitates a double pan for such 
dishes as are prepared over the fire, or 
much stirring is involved; but in most 
cases, even for porridge, the cooking 
may be done ina jar in the oven, or 
the jar may be set in a tin of water on 
a cool corner of the range: some people 
leave the jar in the oven all night, 
and wiscly, Perhaps no grain derives 
more benefit from the soaking process 
than hominy ; it softens it as no amount 
of cooking, minus soaking, will; but 
it is well to state that there is always 
a trace of roughness about hominy, 
however lung it may be couked, and 
to some this is an objection : it can 
be considerably reduced, however, by 
adding « small amount of any cereal of 
the smooth kind, either whole or ground 
—sago and barley being amongst the 
most useful. Hominy comes over to 
this country in linen bags, so is cleaner 
than many cercals; but some washing 
is udvisuble. It is sold at about 9d. 
per bag of five pounds. ‘Steam- 
cooked” Hominy takes but a short 
time to cook, but it is not obtainable 
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everywhere, It is sold in bags as 
above, but costs more. 


Hominy, as a Vegetable.— 
Wash and place the hominy in a 
greased jar, with a quart of water or 
weak stock to each quarter pound ; 
souk if all night if possible. Season to 
taste, add an onion if liked, cover and 
cook for at least two hours, better still 
for three: it should be quite thick, but 
must not burn, and a little more liquid 
may be wanted. A_ thickening of 
barley, pea, or lentil flour may be put 
in, or it can be eaten as it is with all 
sorts of meat; and, almost necdless to 
add, should the meat be a roast or stew, 
the gravy improves the hominy. 

This may be converted into a very 
tasty dish, (See Banrtey, Savoury 
Srew or.) Cost, a few pence only for 
a rood-sized dish. 


Hominy, Fried.— Any spare 
hominy, prepared as above, should be 
poured out to cool on a flat dish, and 
cut into squares or fingers when cold ; 
flour well, and fry brown; the dish is 
improved by flavouring the hominy 
with sage and garnishing with little 
piles of fried onions. This is a tasty 
breakfast snack, alone or with meat, 
bacon, &e.  (Seealso Hominy FRivrers 
in a later chapter.) 


Hominy Kromeskies. — Re- 
quired: hominy, bacon, batter, €c., as 
below. Cost varices with the adjuncts. 

Take hominy as above, when cool, but 
soft cnough to form into shape; allow 
half a tablespoonful for cach; havea 
sufficient number of slices of couked 
bacon, cut thinly, lay the hominy at 
one end, and roll up like a little 
sausage; flour them, and coat with 
thick Frying Barrer. Drop them 
a few at a timo into hot fat, and 
take them up with a slice as svon as 
a pule brown. These may be varied 
by adding minced kidney, hard-boiled 
eggs, scraps of cooked forcemeat from 
cold meat, a morsel of fish, or some 
grated cheese to the hominy ; they may 
be served plain, or with a suitable 
sauce Or gravy. 
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Hominy Porridge. (‘ thy 
remarks under Porrmer and the re- 
cipes for OATMEAL PorrinGe.j~ Allow 
about a quart of water or other liquid 
tu a fourth or fifth the aneasure of 
hominy, and cook in cither of the 
ways given under the above heading, 
A mixture of rice and hominy makes a 
very good porridge; a still smoother 
one is to be had from sago and hominy. 
The dish is nicer when the hominy is 
souked well beforehand. 


Hominy, to serve asa Sweet. 
— Required : hominy, milk, sugar, and 
spice, with adjuncts as below. Cost, 
from 6d. upwards. 

Bake in a jar, or cook in a double 
saucepan, four ounces of hominy and a 
quart of good milk, witha pinch of salt 
and any spice to flavour. Jt will take 
quite three hours if the dish is to be 
served in perfection; it should be of por- 
ridge-like consistence. If fora hot dish, 
add a little white sugar, and turn on to 
a dish, and send swect sauce, or stewed 
fruit, or jamto table. This isa famous 
dish for the nursery dinner, If for serv- 
ing cold, mixa raw egg withthe hominy, 
then pour it ina mould, and turn out 
when cold; or spread it in a shallow 
tin, and serve in squares. There is a 
good deal in varving the modes of 
serving even such simple dishes as these 
by way of making them moreappetising. 


Italian Raviolis.—Required: a 
forcemeat, stock, gravy, cheese, butter, 
and noutlies paste as below, Cost, from 
ld. to 2d. cach. 

Take some noiidles paste (sec page 546); 
roll it out, and cut in rounds two inches 
in diameter, with a crimped cutter. 
Make a foreemeat by mixing four ounces 
of roasted game or poultry, finely 
minced,with the herbs and other season- 
ings piven in the recipe for NoviLLEs 
WITH Ham (second mode). The propor- 
tions may be regulated by taste; then 
add some grated smoked hum; the result 
should be a very savoury mixture, Lay 
tiny balls of this on each round, moisten 
the edges, fold over, and pinch together; 
leave them for an hour on a sieve to 
dry; then simmer them in boiling 
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stock until done; drain and lay ona 
dish, sprinkle with grated cheese, and 
put bits of butter on them; put them 
in a brisk oven for about ten minutes 
(but they must be watched) ; then serve 
with good gravy. 

Another way.—Use the meatasabove, 
but the ham is better unsmoked + omit 
the herbs, and use some chopped fried 
mushrooms; cook as directed, and serve 
with gravy or ITALIENNE SAvce. 

There are a number of preparations 
in the shape of minces and forcemeats 
in this work that could be used precisely 
as here indicated, and which would 
result in very savoury and, to most 
people, novel dishes. 


Kedgeree.—This is an Indian 
dish of cooked fish, rice, and hard- 
boiled eggs, with various seasonings; 
it is commonly served for breakfast, 
for which it is well adapted, being 
easily and quickly prepared. There is 
no limit to the changes that can be 
made in these dishes, as all sorts of 
fish are suitable, and the proportions of 
fish and rice are a matter of taste or 
convenience, The recipes that follow 
will serve as a guide to all the sorts. 
Fora plain dish, put an ounce of butter 
in a stewpan; when melted, add four 
ounces of rice that has been boiled and 
dri¢cd as if for curry (any left over 
from a curry is thus used up ina very 
nice form, stir for a minute, then put 
in from five to six ounces of cooked 
fish, either flaked or in dice; add sult 
and pepper, with a dash of nutmey or 
cavenne : then stir ina couple of hard- 
boiled eggs in dice. When quite hot, 
dish ina pile. The dish looks nicer if 
the whites of eegs only are put in, and 
the yolks sicved and sprinkled over the 
top. lithe fish used is very dry, rather 
more butter is wanted, or, for economy, 
milk will dv. Mustard or chopped 
chillies, or any hot pickles, cut up, 
are quite suitable as seasonings. For 
a better kedgeree, use half a pound of 
fish to « quarter of a pound of rice. 

Norr.—Tinned salmon, sardines, or 
lobster make a good kedgeree; and 
mackerel, cels, and other sorts of oily 
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fish, cooked in a piquant way, are 
excellent thus treated. 


Kedgeree, Rich. — Required: 
four ounces of boiled rice, nine or ten 
ounces of any white fish, with half a gill 
of any rich sauce that may be left over, 
or a little can be made; or cream with 
the yolk of a raw egg may be used, 
and 1s by some liked the better; thi 
hard-boiled eggs, and a few shrimps. 

‘ost, about 9d., but varies with the fish 
and sauce. 

If cream is used, add an ounce of 
butter only ; but if sauce, double it; 
mix as above directed, pile up, and 
garnish with the sicved yolk of one 
of the eggs on the top, and put the 
shrimps round the base; they are to be 
heated first in a little fish stock. If 
ared fish (as salmon) is preferred for 
this, garnish with small dice of white 
fish, first filleted, and cooked in any 
approved fashion. Whole chillies, both 
red and green, may be strewn over 
instead of the egg-volk. 


Macaroni. — This is the best 
known and most largely used of the 
Italian pastes, and in the country 
where it is made in perfection, is caten 
alone, or In combination with almost 
every variety of animal or vegetable 
food, So far as flavour goes, macaroni 
can only de regarded as a neutral 
snbstance; ina perfectly plain state it 
is insipid, and those who taste it thus 
fur the first time, are not hkely to 
regard it with favour + but on account 
of this, if may form the basis of any 
number of dishes, both sweet and 
savoury. The wheaten flour from 
Which macaroni is made is very rich 
in gluten ; to this it owes its nourish- 
ing properties ; therefore it must not 
be classed, 50 far as its nutriment is 
concerned, with rice and other cereals 
that are mainly composed of starch : 
on the contrary, a dish of niecly pre- 
parcd macaroni can be served as a 
kubstitute for meat. In cooking it a 
few points must be borne in mind, to 
ensure success; for simple ag is the 
right way, few things are moro often 
spoilt in the cooking. Do not soak it; 
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many do, on the ground that it absorbs 
moisture, and is therefore more eco- 
nomical. ‘This is true, but if soaked 
it is liable to become “ pappy,” and if 
left to boil a minute too long may fall 
to pieces. ‘The thing is to boil it until 
quite tender, without losing its shape. 
Then the water, or stock, should bo 
faust boiling when it is put in, and this 
is best done gradually, that the liquid 
may not cease boiling. Crowding is a 
very common etumbling block: the 
best cook in the world could not boil 
macaroni properly in a little pan, with 
a small quantity of water—barcly 
enough to cover it, as some people use. 
A couple of quarts of water is none too 
much for half a pint of macaroni ; this 
is less than many advise ; ten or twelve 
times the measure of water is laid 
down by one high authority. This is, 
of course, for the preliminary boiling ; 
the final treatment is described in our 
recipes, Again, it is no use to liy 
down any hard-and-fast rule as to the 
time macaroni will take to cook, This 
varies according to the quality, kind 
and age. Naples, or pipe macaroni, 
generally cooks in less time than Genoa, 
or curled macaroni, although the first- 
named is the thicker. From twenty- 
five to thirty minutes may be set down 
as the approximuate time for pipe; and 
from forty minutes to an hour for 
curled macaroni; but it is best to test 
a portion when purchased, There is 
generally a slight saving by buying a 
box of four or seven pounds, which is 
none too much for a family, A well- 
known writer on the cuisine sugecsts 
that those who wish to taste macaroni 
in perfection should pay a visit to 
a good Italian restaurant in London: 
at muny vegetarian restaurants it is 
also served in a host of appetising 
forms. Sir Henry ‘Thompson says 
that most people can digest macaroni 
more easily and rapidly than meat, 
and that it is therefore an admirable 
substitute for flesh, for mid-day meals, 
for those whose employment demands 
attention during a long afternoun. 
Macaroni costs from 4d, to Sd. per 
pound on an average. (See also 
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Trau1an PASTE, and 
VERMICELLI.) 

Besides the following recipes, others 
will be found in various chapters. 


(See also DicestrinLe CHEESE Dsus.) 


Macaroni in Batter. — lIic- 
quired : macaroni, oil, scasoning, brown 
flour, eggs, an onion, cheese, herbs, 
&c., as below, Cost, about 8d. 

There are endless ways of preparing 
this, and any of the batters given in a 
later chapter might be used; but 
the following is so popular at the 
restaurant where it is served that we 
give it in its entirety. Break up 
six ounces of pipe macaroni into short 
pieces ; drop it into fast-boiling water, 
with a little salt, a tablespoonful of 
olive oil, a sliced onion, and a little 
pepper. When done drain it, and make 
a batter with half a pound of brown 
flour, a pint of the water from = the 
miucaroni (when cool), two eggs, and the 
onion, chopped smudl. Rub the inside 
of a decp pie dish with oil, liy in the 
macaroni, and season with mixed herbs 
and cayenne, just a hint of the latter ; 
nutmeg can be added if liked. The 
batter should then be poured over, and 
the dish set in a quick oven. It will 
take about three-quarters of an hour to 
become nicely browned, Make a pint 
of plain white sauce, flavour it with 
grated cheese, and serve separately. 

wtnother way.—Pake the above m a 
shallow baking tin, and cut it in 
squares When done» many will prefer 
this, because there is more of the 
brown, 


Macaroni Borders.— These for 
the most part belong to high-class 
savouries, therefore the ornamental 
ones are detailed in the chapter on 
Gansisneps. A plainer sort of border, 
that. is fur which no mould isused, may 
be had by parboiling the macaroni as 
directed for Brown Macaronr, and 
cutting it up into half-inch lengths 
before the stock is added; it is a good 
plan to brush it over with thin glazo 
after putting it on the dish, to form 
the border, as this not only improves 
its appearance, but also holds it 
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together. Any of the fancy-shaped 
macaroni, such at “celery cut,” and 
also some of tho varietics of the 
same paste, shaped as described under 
HoME-MADE Macanron], serve the same 
purpose, 


Macaroni, Brown.—This pre- 
paration of macaroni may be very 
plain or rich as required. To serve 
with a joint or family stew, take as 
much macaroni as is wanted, parboil it 
in water, then drain it and pour over 
it as much boiling stock as will cover 
it. Nos, 1 or 2 answer for this, Let 
the macaroni cook gently until it is 
fully swollen but not broken ; the stock 
is to be absorbed. Then serve as it 
is in a vegetable dish, or sprinkle the 
surface with raspings. 

For a better dish, suitable for serving 
with braised beef or a dish of fillcts, 
or a steak, proceed as above, but use 
stock No.4. For serving with game, 
stock No. 5 is better, though No. 4 
will do. 

For rery superior dishes, give the 
macaroni only a few minutes’ cooking 
in the water, and drain it very 
thoroughly ; it is better to let it cool 
before putting the stock to it; No. 16 
or 17 should be used, or if « plainer 
one has to be substituted, make up the 
richness by the addition of glaze and 
extract of meat. 

Macaroni cooked as described will 
furnish a most welcome change for 
serving with animal food in the place 
of vegetables, or witha suitable garnish 
as a separate course. <A reference 
to the chapters on VEGETABLES, both 
plain and “dressed,” will also show that 
by judicious combination many tasty 
dishes of macaroni and vegetables 
ure possible. We use the term ju- 
dicious, mainly with regard to harmony 
of flavour. Such dishes as celery or 
onions braised in brown stock, fried 
or braised mushrooms, or purées into 
which brown gravy or sauce had 
entered, would be very satisfactory: 
rehef from an all-prevailing brownness 
could be given by some bright garnish, 
as tomatoes, eggs, spinach balls, and 
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other adjuncts. So much attention is 
now given to dishes that will replace 
the joint, and to tho dainty service of 
vegetables, that those who may make 
trial of any such combinations as 
are here suggested will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are 
following the tide of fashion, as well as 
furnishing their tables with digestible 
and delicious dishes. 

Norge.—Any gravy froma joint may 
be advantageously added to the maca- 
roni. By the same rule, a small 
quantity of good game stock, or fumet 
of game, is an acceptable adjunct. In 
the latter case, any fruit jelly, or a 
glass of wine—in fact, any of the usual 
game seasonings—uare quite admissible, 
and a great Improvement. 


Macaroni and Cheese.—This 
is a plain recipe, and these proportions 
are for a good-sized dish. Required : 
a pint and a half of milk, twelve 
ounces of macaroni, cight ounces of 
cheese, three ounces of butter or very 
nicely clarified fat, an ounce and a half 
of fine flour, a little salt and pepper, a 
hint of nutmeg, and a teaspoonful or 
more of made mustard. Cost, about 
Js. 2d. 

Boil the macaroni in water; pipe 
macaroni answers: it should be cut up 
when done into convenient pieces, or 
may be broken up at starting. Make 
a sauce by boiling the flour, milk, and 
butter together. Stir in the grated 
cheese, and Jet it dissolve; then add 
the macaroni. Season, and when well 
mixed pour into a deep baking dish, 
or a cake tin, sprinkle with a little 
more cheese and brown it up before 
the fire or in the oven. Ifa tin, pin 
a clean napkin round, and serve 
at once. 

If a cheese toosoft to grate be used 
for this, it should be dissolved in a 
little of the milk before mixing it 
in the sauce; but by following the 
above recipe, cheese which is too hard 
for table may be used. It is more 
digestible without the top layer of 
grated cheese, and raspings can take 
its place, For a more nourishing dish, 
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as used by vegetarians, use whole- 
meal for the sauce. We have also 
tasted it made with barlcy-flour and 
fine oatmeal ; such deviations from the 
ordinary method are entirely a matter 
of taste. 


Macaroni and Cheese, 
Richer.— Required : cheese, stock, 
mnilk, flour, butter, macaroni, garnish 
and scasoning as below, Cost, about 
7d. 

This is a very good, though not ¢x- 
pensive dish. Make a sauce by boiling 
together half a pint of milk, an ounce 
each of flour and butter, a gill of plain 
white stock, seasoning as above, and 
adding, after it has cooked for a 
minute, three ounces of cheese. Pre- 
pare four ounces of macaroni, by par- 
boiling it in water, then finishing it off 
in some of the same stock used for the 
sauce, Put the macaroniin a hot dish 
for serving, pour the sauce over and 
blend lightly. Stick triangles of fried 
bread or toast round, and if liked coat 
with grated cheese or raspings. 

Hither of the recipes given for 
StewED Curese or Wernsn Rarenit 
can be followed for combining with 
macaroni in the above way. For a 
still richer dish, add more butter or a 
little cream. 


Macaroni and Cheese with 
Toast.— Thus is a mice family dish. 
Prepare the macaroni and cheese just 
as detailed in the recipe for Macaront 
AND Cuegse. The proportions must 
be regulated by requirements, Make 
some toast and butter in the usual 
way; it is nicer if somewhat thinner 
than for table; fill a dish with the 
macaroni, &c., and the toast in alternate 
layers, having macaroni at the top and 
bottom, and finishing off as already 
described. The toast should be in 
pieces of a convenient size for serving. 
If liked, the toast may be moistened 
with a few drops of brown store sance, 
or tomato purée; if the latter add a 
morsel of mustard and a few drops of 
lemon juice or white vinegar. 

Another way.—This is less trouble, 
Just put the picces of toast on a 


large flat dish ; then pour the macaroni 
preparation over it and dredge with 
raspings. Cost varies with the 
adjuncts. 

Macaronia la Chylesdeane. 
—Required: six ounces of the best 
macaroni, some garnish as below, a 
pint of rich Cneese Savce, a gill of 
good BecHaMEL, and some stock. Cost, 
about Is. 3d., exclusive of prawns. 

Boil the macaroni in white stock 
until almost done, then put it in the 
cheese sauce to finish the cooking ; turn 
it on a hot dish ready for serving. 
Add a little lobster coral or coralline 
pepper to the béchamel to give a pink 
tinge, spread this over the macaroni 
emouthly, then garnish round it with 
prawns, heated in stock, and some 
triangular crottons, placing them 
alternately. Have some small fancy 
shapes of Italian paste ready; they 
must be carefully cooked to retain 
their shape; dot these over the 
surface of the pink sauce, forming any 
pattern according to faney. The dish 
must be kept over boiling water while 
garnishing. This is a very good 
Juncheon dish. 

Macaroni a la Ducie.—Re- 
quired: six ounces of macaroni, three 
gills of Amertcax CREAM Sauce (page 
94), one gill of lobster sauce (page 97), 
some fricd parsley, and ring-shaped 
croutons, the size of a florin. Cost, 
about Is. 6d. 

Boil the macaroni as above, put 
it in a pyramid on the dish, after 
mixing a little of the cream sauce in 
amongst it; pour the rest over it; 
place the sprigs of parsley round the 
base, alternately with the crottons, 
and in the centre of the latter put 
a spot of the lobster sauce ; reserve a 
crotton for the top, and put tiny sprigs 
of parsley round it. This is a pretty 
dish, and any other pink fish sauce 
answers as well as lobster. 


Macaroni, Indian.— Required: 
six ounces Of pipe macaroni, a pint of 
milk, half a pint of white stock, plain, 
one ounce of butter, a bit of mace, a 


chopped shalot, a teaspoonful of 
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celery salt, half as much common salt, 
four ounces of fat ham or bacon, cut 
up small, the same weight of forcemcat 
from cooked veal, and seasoning as 
below. Cost, about 1s. 

Break the macaroni intoeven lengths, 
boil for five minutes, and drain it; 
put it in a jar with the other materials, 
milk and forcemcat excepted. The 
stock should be boiling when added. 
Cook until the stock is absorbed, then 
add the milk and let the whole simmer 
until the macaroni is tender and the 
moisture absorbed. Cut the forcemeat 
into dice, add it with four ounces of 
sultana raisins, and a little curry 
powder and cayenne. The raisins are 
to be first stewed in a little stock. 
Turn all into a deep dish, dredge with 
a mixture of bread-crumbs and curry 
powder, and brown the surface well, 
Then serve as it is, or with meat. 


Macaroni, Leghorn. — Iic- 
quired : macaroni, butter, cheese, sauce, 
tomato purée and seasoning. Cost, 
about 1s. 2d. to Is. 4d. 

This is recommended as a most 
excellent dish, if the instructions are 
carefully followed. Dut half a pound 
of macaroni into at least three pints of 
boiling water; add a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a morsel of butter the size of 
a chestnut. Doil fast, and drain as 
soon as soft. Then put it ina sance- 
pan, add an ounce of fresh butter by 
degrees, shaking the pan as it melts; 
then put in two ounces of grated 
Parmesan cheese, and half a gill of 
nice white sauce, as BECHAMEL., Keep 
shaking the pan until the contents are 
thick and creamy, then arrange the 
macaroni in a dish, in alternate layers 
with some tomato purée, bottled or 
fresh ; the top and bottom layers to be 
macaroni. Serve very hot. 

Notr.—-The macaroni must not be 
broken up. The purée should be hot 
and nicely scasoned, 


Macaroni a la Reine.—Re- 
quired: half a pound of curled maca- 
roni, the same weight of rich white 
English cheese, three gills of cream, 
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two ounces of fresh butter, seasoning 
as below. Cost, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. 

Boil the macarozi in white stock 
until tender, drain it and season with 
sult, cayenne, and powdered mace, 
Free the cheese from the rind and the 
hard part adjoining, and cut it in thin 
slices ; dissolve it in the cream, season 
it like the macaroni, then add the 
latter and toss lightly until well mixed. 
Turn into a dish for serving, and cover 
with fine crumbs of bread that have 
been fried a pale colour and well dricd. 
Serve very hot. 

This is a rich and delicate dish. It 
is often varied by using a mixture of 
rich white sauce and cream, then the 
quantity of macaroni may be redueed 
alittle. It is safer to heat the cream 
before the cheese is added, to avoid 
burning ; a copper pan is wanted and 
the heat must be gentle. The cheese 
cannot be too rich for this; it is use- 
less to attempt the preparation with a 
poor cheese, 


Maize, or Indian Corn.— 
This is a cereal of world-wide use, and 
is described as the noblest of the 
grasses, It contains Jess nitrogenous 
mattcr than wheat, but is richer in 
mineral matter, and owing to its high 
percentage of fat it is a suitable food 
for cold weather. Many preparations 
of the grain are used in the United 
States. The ear is called a “cob,” 
the pearled grains are ‘‘samp;” the 
unripe roasted grains are known as 
“‘pop-corn;”? broken or split up, it 
becomes “hominy; ”’ while the starch 
of maize 18 termed “corn-flour,” and is 
used as a substitute for arrowrvot. In 
Italy the yellow flour of maize is boiled 
in water and flavoured with cheese ; 
this is known as “polenta.” This 
meal, commonly called “ golden maize 
meal”? may now be had in this country 
at about twopence per pound; it is 
apt to become musty, and only enough 
for immediate requirements should be 
bought; it is not only very liable to 
the attacks of insects, but requires to 
be kept in a dry place; when damp, 
the flavour is most unpleasant. it 
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can be used in soups, and many 
vegetarian dishes, also in bread, cakes, 
puddings, &c. (See also ConN-FLOUR, 
and Hominy.) 


Maize Porridge.—This is like- 
wise called Strpawn. Boiling milk, 
water or broth is uscd for the founda- 
tion, which is thickened with maize 
meal in the way that wheatmeal and 
oatmeal are used in England. — It 
forms a good strong meal, and is 
thought sufficient as a breakfast or 
supper dish for a man to work hard 
upon, (See Hasty Puppines.) Maize 
may be used with, or instead of, 
wheaten flour. 


Malted Cereals.—At the out- 
set it may be well to state that the 
mcthod here detailed has nothing in 
common with malt extract, or foods 
malted by the addition of that agent. 
Our object is simply to show how 
cereals of all sorts can be made 
digestible by the addition of malt flour. 
And without in any way disparaging 
liquid preparations of malt that are 
cither taken alone or added to food, 
we have it on very high authority 
that, for the purpose we are now con- 
sidering, malt flour is the best and 
most active. The process is very 
simple; but certain rules must be 
observed. The food is to be first 
thoroughly cooked befare the malt flour 
ie added, and the temperature must not 
again roach boiling-point. If this rule 
be broken, the food is spoilt. Take 
a dish of porridge, by way of ilus- 
tration; it may be oatmeal, hominy, 
or wheaten, or any other; to cach 
quart, after the cooking is finished, and 
while just below boiling-point, add a 
teaspoonful oratritle over of malt flour; 
stir it in well, then set it where it will 
keep hot, but where there is no chance 
of its boiling. The malt will thin it; 
so, 1f liked thick, allowance must be 
made for this. Gruel of all sorts may 
be malted in this way, and in estimating 
the amount of malt to add, regard 
should be had to the amount of grain 
used for the gruel, rathcr than the 
measure of tho food after cooking; 
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thus, a pint of gruel that had been 
made with an ounce of fine oatmeal 
would take only half the malt the same 
measure of porridge, made from two 
ounces of meal, would require. To all 
sorts of farinaceous or cereal puddings, 
the malt can be added by raising the 
brown skin after baking, and stirring 
it in carefully; the skin is replaced, 
and the pudding left to stand as above 
directed. There is no need to render 
it unsightly if proper care be taken. 
Further hints and recipes are given in 
other chapters. (See INDEX.) 


Nouilles, boiled in Milk.— 
Required : nouilles paste, milk, butter, 
and adjuncts as below, according to the 
nature of the dish. Cost, from 9d. to 
ls. on an average. 

Take half a pound of fresh nouilles 
paste in strips (see page 546); brown it 
in a little hot butter in a stewpan, then 
cover with milk, and let it cock until 
soft, from ten to fifteen minutes, If 
for a sweet dish, add a little sugar and 
flavouring, and stir in two or three 
beaten eggs ; aftera few minutes, serve 
hot and do not boil again. Forasavoury 
dish, to go to table with any delicate 
white meat. omit the sugar, add a dash 
of salt, pepper, and mace, with the eggs, 
or some white sauce or thickened stock. 
Stir very lightly, that the nouilles may 
not break. 


Nouilles with Ham. — Re- 
quired : noutlles paste, stock, butter,ham, 
cheese, gravy, and toast. Cost, about 
Is., exclusive of gravy. 

Take paste as above, boil it in light 
stock, salted a little, for ten minutes; 
then drain it and put it in a saucepan 
with an ounce of butter, four ounces of 
cooked ham in dice, fat and lean to- 
gether, and two ounces of grated Par- 
mesan; add boiling brown gravy to 
muisten well, and, after a few minutes’ 
simmering, serve in a hot dish with 
buttered toast in strips. 

wlnother way.—This is an Italian 
dish. Add to the foregoing materials 
a sprig cach of parsley and borage, 
scalded and pounded, with two an- 
chovies and a shalot; these should be 
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mixed with the gravy used; just before 
serving, put in the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg rubbed through a sieve. 


Oatmeal.—-Oats are of great value 

as food, and the meal may be made 
into a large number of very nourishing 
dishes. Scotch oatmeal is considered 
the richest. There is no doubt about 
its being a good food for breakfast, 
both for children and adults whom it 
suits; but we do not on this account 
agree with those who consider that it 
should he served every morning, and 
that no breakfast table is complete 
without it : for, as we have elsewhere 
remarked, we believe that the advan- 
tages of changes in dietare many. As 
to the time for cooking oatmeal, we 
incline to the opinion that it is hardly 
possible to overcook it. We are quite 
aware that there are thousands of 
families who from custom, or, may he, 
convenience or choice, are content with 
theoften-advised tenor twenty minutes’ 
simmering; and that many a hardy Scot 
or North of Eneland man can cat and 
digest it when only mixed with boiling 
rater, But dishes of this sort are for 
the few, and from experience we know 
that people who dure not venture upon 
oatmenl porridge of the half-cooked 
type, can take it with impunity when 
reduced almost tua jelly ; and the same 
remark applics to other dishes made 
from the same grain. Fine oatmeal is 
generally made into gruel, and the 
coarse or medium used for porridge 
and other dishes. Oats in the whole 
state (called groats) are much liked by 
some; but they want very long cooking. 
There are several varieties of cooked 
or “patent” oatineal to be had; they 
are useful when a dish is wanted ina 
hurry, or when the coarser forms are 
not found palatable, or do not agree; 
but their chief uses are in the sick room 
and for young children. Oatmeal is 
spoiled in flavour if allowed to become 
damp, and it shonld be bonght of a 
thoroughly reliable dealer; for few 
foods vary more in quality, Cost, 
about 28. 6d. tu 3s. per stone. The 
best will be the cheapest, Oatmeal 
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enters into many dishes scattered 
through this work, for which see INDEx. 


Oatmeal Porridge.— Fora very 
nice and easily made porridge, take a 
brown stew-jar, which must be kept 
for the purpose, or, at any rate, for 
swect dishes only; put in as much 
water as may be required, and four 
ounces of medium or coarse oatmeal to 
each quart. Add a good pinch of salt, 
and if it can soak for a few hours all 
the better. Then put the lid on, and 
give it two or three hours in a gentle 
oven, or the hob will do after it reaches 
simmering-point. It will keep for a 
day or two, and may be heated as 
required in cold weather; we do not 
advise that it be kept in summer, An 
improvement on this—as the stirring 1s 
dispensed with--consists in setting the 
jar in a saucepan of boiling water. 
The exact thickness is best regulated 
by taste; but, on an average, two 
ounces of meal to the pint of water is 
about right. When only cooked for a 
short time, more meal must be used, 
as it gets thicker by being cooked 
longer. The porridge should be served 
on hot plates, and some like cold milk 
with it, while others prefer hot ; sugar 
or treacle is also required; the accom- 
paniments par excellence are said to be 
honey and cream. Buttermilk is less 
known, but a most wholesome addition. 

«Another way.—tlTave ready a sauce- 
pan of fast-boiling water, with a half 
teaspoonful of salt to the quart; take a 
porridge stick in the right hand, or the 
handle of a large wooden spoon 18 4 very 
good makeshift; dropin the meal gradu- 
ally from the left hand, stirring each 
portion in by degrees, and avoiding 
lumps. When the full amount is in- 
corporated, put the lid on, and only 
remove it when the porridge needs 
stirring ; if burnt, it is spoiled. We 
advise at least an hour’s cooking, and 
more will improve it; but if preferred, 
it can be served in half an hour; then 
from three to four ounces of meal to 
the pint is needed, 

The best way, we think, to cook 
this or any other porridge is by meang 
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of the doublo pan. (See page 656, 
PornRIDGE, GENERAL REMARKS ON.) 
Another way.—Have ready a suffi- 
cient quantity of boiling water, salted. 
Mix the oatmeal (which may be coarse 
or medium, as preferred) with cold 
water to a paste; add some of the 
boiling water and. stir well, then 
pour it into the boiling pot gradually, 
stirring all the time, and cook for an 
hour or more, Serve with any of the 
usual adjuncts. Porridge so prepared 
has a very good flavour, and is smoother 
than when the meal is simply sprinkled 
into the boiling water, It is further 
improved if the meal and cold water are 
blended an hour or two before cooking, 
and if two hours’ boiling be allowed. 


Oatmeal, Stewed. — Attention 
is called to this, as it may take the 
place of ordinary porridge as a break- 
fast dish, where sweet foods are not 
liked, though it is equally suited for a 
dinner dish, A jar or double pan 
should be used for making it. Allow 
half a pound of coarse oatmeal to two 
quarts of vegetable stock: soak for 
some hours, and cook from three to four 
hours, Any herbs can be added, or a 
little curry powder, or a spoonful of 
sauce or ketchup, or a fried omion or 
two. Pepper and salt should be added 
to suit the palate, and the stew served 
hot. (See DiGestrnLE CHEESE )1sHis 
and Maren C'erkArs.) 

A small proportion of sago or tapioca 
gives smoothness to this, 


Pilau.— The pilau or pilaf of the 
Orientals has been described as the 
analogue of the Italian risotto. The 
basis is rice boiled in some sort of broth 
or stock, and the dish is generally 
popular. The pilau of the Turks is thus 
described by Sir Henry ‘Thompson :-- 
“ Wash well six ounces of East Indian 
rico, and boil in a pint of water for five 
minutes at the most. Then throw it 
into a colander that it may thoroughly 
drain. Next placo it in a stewpan 
with an ounce of butter, salt and pepper 
to taste, stirring well, and adding by 
degrees half a pint of good fowl broth. 
After fifteen or twenty minutes it 


should be properly done, turning out 
with the grains separate. It is to be 
served perfectly hot. The foregoing 
isa true pilau; but additions may he 
made of the meat of the fowl], of thin 
slices of bacon, or grated beef or ham, 
of a little curry powder, of chutney, of 
fried onions, mushrooms, &c., &c., and 
it can also be made with beef and veal 
broth, and treated as above; but in 
none of these forms could it be regarded 
as the true Oricntal dish.” 


Pilau, Arabian. — Required: 
mutton, stock, rice, butter, &e., as 
below. Cost, about 1s. Gd., exclusive 
of garnish. 

This is a much more substantial dish 
than the foregoing: in fact, it is a 
savoury stew. About two pounds of 
neck of mutton. a quart of well-seasoned 
stock, half a pound of Patna rice, and 
two ounces of butter will make a good- 
sized dish. The meat is first freed from 
fat, and stewed in the stock until done. 
Then the rice and butter are put in the 
stock and cooked gently. The meat is 
fried brown in butter, and added at the 
time of serving, Sometimes forcemeat 
balls, rings of omion, fried very dry, 
and hard-boiled eggs are used to garnish 
the dish. 


Pilau, Indian.— Required : mut- 
ton or limb, onions, butter, rice, and 
scusoning as below. Cost, about 3s. 

This is recommended as one of the 
best of all the rice dishes. Take three 
pounds of lamb or mutton, cut it in 
neat joints, and chop up three large 
onions; fry the onions in three ounces 
of butter with a chopped mango; a 
pickled one will do, or four ounces of 
sultans raisins can be used. Adda dash 
of garlic and the meat, with a sprinkling 
ef curry powder, and stir for half an 
hour over a gentle fire. While this is 
going on, the rice is to be cooking in 
another vessel, ‘This is done by boiling 
it in stock until nearly done, then 
draining and drying it and frying it 
brown in butter. About half a pound 
of rice (Patna) will serve for the above 
quantity of meat. The stock the rice 
is boiled in comes in for soup, After 
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browning tho rice, season it with lemon 
or lime juice, powdered herbs, and 
Bpice. For the richest pilaus some 
cream is put with it. Lay half the 
rice on a dish, put the meat over, 
squeeze a lemon on it, then cover with 
the remainder of the rice, and serve 
without a moment’s delay. 

' A chicken may be used in just the 
same way. Curry powder can be 
omitted, and saffron and cayenne used. 
In cither case the dish must be well 
seasoned. 


Polenta.—The maize meal that is 
sold in Italy, and sent to various parts 
from that country, goes by the name 
of polenta. Semolina is often used for 
the preparations that go by this name, 


Polenta, a l’Italienne.— Boil 
a quart of milk, add a teaspoonful 
of salt; drop in by degrees, stirring 
all the time, as much golden miize 
meal as will make it quite thick. Stir 
and boil until smooth. If propcrly 
made, this will look lke the English 
hasty pudding. Add an ounce of grated 
Parmesan cheese, turn into a buttered 
mould, and bake for nearly half an hour. 
This is extremely nourishing, very 
cheap, and very nice, Cost, about 6d. 

Another way.—TVhis will be preferred 
by those who do not like the flavour 
of Indian meal; though it ig hkely 
that the dislike arises from their having 
tasted it for the first time in a stale 
condition. Boil a quart of milk with 
four eunces of semolina for a quarter 
of an hour. Stir nearly all the time; 
if burnt, it is spoiled. Vour it in a 
plain mould, and let it set; then turn 
out and cut in slices, rather more than 
half an inch thick. Now butter a 
mould; pour ina httle clarified Butter, 
then grated Parmesan, then a layer of 
the semolina. Go on in this order 
until the paste is used up; the dish or 
mould should be nearly full. At the 
top put a thick layer of cheese, then 
more butter, and buke in a moderate 
oven to a bright brown, about half an 
hour. Turn ont, and send grated 
cheese tu the table, and, if liked, brown 
gravy in addition ; but it isso good in 


itself, that many consider that it 
requires neither. 


Polenta, Moulded.—This is to 
eat with meat, in the way that the 
English serve Yorkshire pudding. Pre- 
pare the meal as in the first recipe 
above, allowing about four ounces for 
a pint of milk. When it has boiled 
well, season with salt and pepper, and 
beat in an ounce of butter. Bake ina 
greased mould for half an hour to an 
hour, according to the depth of mould, 
These dishes may be cheapened for 
family use, and will be found very nice, 
by using clarified fat instead of butter. 
A variation of this is made with a 
mixture of maize meal and cooked rice, 
Send to table in slices if the mould 
is deep; in squares, if a shallow one. 
Cost, about 4d. 


Porridge, General Remarks 
on.—Under their separate headings 
we have given the recipes for the 
concoction of porridge; we here add 
a few remarks that may enable the in- 
experienced housekeeper to present the 
various sorts at table in somewhat novel 
forms ; by taking a little trouble, dishes 
of this kind may be made more agreo- 
able and wholesome than they are as a 
rule, first, the utensil. This seems 
the place to sound the praises of the 
“double saucepan” or porridge-pin. 
These are of block tin usually; but they 
are made with copper bottoms both to 
the inner and outer pans, and are well 
worth the extra sum charged. Most 
of the leading gas-stove makers have a 
good selection of such goods, or any 
tinman will make one: one of poor 
material is worthless, as it is soon Worn 
out where porridge is a standing dish. 
We have already spoken of the stew- 
jar: and another first-rate cooking 
medium is to be found in a recently 
introduced article, made of earthenware, 
with a metal handle. It is to be had 
In various sizca, is most inexpensive, 
fits into ordinary saucepans on the 
glue-pot principle, and mav be had of 
Ironmongers everywhere, Food cooked 
in these vessels can neither burn nor 
boil over, and no stirring is needed ; 
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and anything that obviates this comes 
asa boon tothe busy housekeeper. The 
cleanliness of any vessel is of primary 
importance. Many a child loathes 
porridge through life by reason of the 
burnt or “ foreign” flavour imparted 
by cooking in a pan that has only 
been imperfectly washed. To ring the 
changes on porridge 1s very casy in 
houses where forcthought ix the rule; 
and those who find that the plate of 
porridge palls—as it will somctimes— 
upon the appetite of the child, will do 
well to try the effect of a dish of stewed 
apples or oranges, or one of dates or 
figs, as an accompaniment. Raisins, 
too, are excellent, and a glance at our 
chapter on F'xvit will suggest other 
dishes. ‘Then, it is a simple matter to 
alter the flavour by the aid of seme 
such: food as chestnut flour or banana 
flour; the latter is too swect to be agree- 
able to many people when made into 
porridge of itself; but as a sweetening 
medium it is very nice. ‘Then there is 
buttermilk; many country residents 
might indulge in this; it is to be used 
in place of water, and is considered 
very wholesome, particularly in’ con- 
nection with outmeal: skim milk, too, 
so often given over entirely to the pigs, 
isa valuable porridge basis; or cither 
may be served with the porridge, 

Some may contend that such varia- 
tions are not necessary, and that 
children ought to eat whatever is good, 
or pronounced good for them by their 
elders. So far so good; but never is 
fruit more enjoyable than at breakfast, 
and never is it more wholesome ; there: 
fore the expenditure is amply justified ; 
while it is agreed by all who have 
studied the subject, that food that is 
eaten with a relish is more beneficial 
than that which is “forced*’? down: 
and no one can object to the use of 
such harmless zest-givers as we have 
enuinerated., 

As to the “savoury” porridges, 
their name might indeed be legion ; 
from salt and pepper upwards, hardly 
anything in the way of savoury con- 
diments comes amiss. It seoms to bo 
taken for granted very often that a 
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child will cat anything sweet; but 
where distaste for sugar exists, a 
porridge to which a spoonful of gravy 
from a joint or a little savoury stoc 
has been added, will frequently be 
relished when a sweet one would be 
left upon the plate. 

Lastly, the time of year ought to 
regulate to some extent the food chosen. 
The oatmeal or maize dishes of the 
winter may, with advantage, give place 
to lighter fare when warm weather sets 
in; rizine, florador, coralline, and many 
other foods of modern introduction 
furnish a pleasant change, while we 
have always with us hominy, barley, 
and rice to fall back upon. It is 
necessary to remember that the more 
starchy and constipating the grain 
chosen, the greater the need of the 
fruit as a count-ractive. 


Bice.—. This is a native of India, 
and is also grown in China and the 
East generally, as well as America and 
the southern parts of Europe. Carolina 
rice 1s large, and generally the deurest, 
from 4d. to dd. per pound ; it is used 
for such dishes as puddings, casseroles, 
&ke., When the liquid is intended to be 
absorbed. For curries, or when the 
rice is required dry, Patna is the sort 
to use : this is long and white, a trifle 
cheaper than Carolina usually, but the 
finest kinds are the same price. Then 
there are Italian and Japanese rice, 
both a little cheaper than the last 
maimed: with some, dapanese rice is 
the favourite, as it is said to be the 
most nutritious of all the varieties. 
Rangoon and diva are the cheapest 
sorts: they cost 2d. or‘less per pound, 
Both answer well for cheap soups and 
other dishes; so does broken rice, 
which is still cheaper, but needs very 
careful washing. Rice is said to form 
the main food of one-third the human 
race. Alone, however, it is not a 
perfect food, being deficient in flesh 
formers, and very poor in mineral 
matter; to the latter fact is attributed 
the difliculty with which some persons 
digest rive, As a matter of fact it is 
considered very easy of digestion in 
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most cases ; nevertheless, many persons 
find that when consumed in a plainly 
boiled state it causes discomfort, and 
that this is less marked when condi- 
ments of some sort ure added. This 
seoms to justify the opinion that in 
such cases the trouble is due to the 
inert properties of the grain, and that 
any food adjuncts that compensate for 
the lack of mineral matter are decided 
improvements. Rice has constipating 
properties, and its value in dysentery 
and all kindred disorders is well known. 
In order to mect the wants of people 
other than the dwellers in tropical 
climates, fat in some form, with a little 
nitrogenous food, is needed to make a 
dish of rice complete. Butter, cheese, 
bacon, &c., may all be employed to 
give variety to, and increase the feed- 
ing value of, the dish. When bought 
in quantities rice needs careful storage 
to prevent the attacks of insects; it 
also requires most thorough washing, 
and for puddings, or whencver it is to 
absorb the liquid, it is a vast improve- 
ment to soak it. (See also Rice A LA 
Cuicaco.) Steamed riceis not we think 
much known in this country ; but it is 
very superior to boiled rice for many 
purposes; besides, there is less loss of 
nourishment. It has been many times 
said, probably with truth, that when 
rice is boiled and the water drained 
off, the water contains the larger share 
of nutriment. Many recipes for dishes 
of rice will be found in various parts 
of this work. 

In some of our recipes the words 
“rice boiled as for curry, but in stock 
instead of water,” occur ; in such cases 
we advise the blanching of the rice first 
in water, as detailed in Rice, BLANCHED. 
It is then to be put into the stock, 
which should be clear, although it need 
not be clarified. It must be remem- 
bered that unless the stock is afterwards 
uscd for soups, &c., the process is a 
very wasteful one. When boiled in 
fish stock, for fish currics, take cure to 
skim the stock, and add rather more 
than the usual allowance of lemon 
Juice, that the rice may not suffer in 
colour. (See Pitav, page 555.) 
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Rice, Andalusian.—Required : 
oil or butter, rice, moat or poultry, 
tomatoes, onions, lemons, and seasoning 
as below. Cost, about 2s, if meat is 
used; more if poultry. 

This dish, which is one very 
commonly served in Spain and Portu- 
gal, is valued as a tonic during the 
heat of summer, and is also recom. 
mended as a preventative of intestinal 
indisposition : it is peculiar, but the 
taste for it is an easily-acquired one. 
Warm in a saucepan a quarter of a 
pound of best olive-oil or fresh butter, 
Throw in half a pound of picked rice, 
and one pound or one pound and a half 
of veal or poultry flesh, cut into neat 
squares. Add half a pint of tomato 
siuce, or three or four fresh tomatoes, 
one or two chopped onions, a table- 
spoonful vf chopped parsley, a pinch of 
powdered saffron, and a little pepper, 
sult, and cayenne. In Spain a clove of 
garlic is always udded. Stir these 
ingredients into the warm gil, and Ict 
them stew gently for ten minutes; 
pour over them a pint of stock or water, 
cover the siucepan closely, and let its 
contents simmer gently until the rice 
has absorbed the liquor. Throw the 
Whole into a heated strainer for a 
minute, to drain off any oil that may be 
left, and pile the rice, which will be 
a bright vellow colour, upon a hot 
dish. Hold a red-hot shovel or sala- 
mander over the top for a minute or 
two to brown the surface, and send 
the dish to table with cut lemons, that 
each guest may squeeze a little juice 
over his plate. The time for cooking 
depends upon the sort of meat used ; 
about an hour and a quarter is the 
average, Any cold meat may be used 
up thus; the rice should cook until 
nearly done before the meat is added. 
It will be found very savoury. 


Rice, Blanched.—After washing 
in the ordinary way, put the rico in 
&@ saucepan, cover it with cold water 
and bring it to the boil slowly; a 
little salt should be added. Strain it 
and rinse with clean cold water; it is 
then ready to cook in any desired 
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manner. We need scarcely point out 
that this takes away some of the nutri- 
ment, but it ensures that desideratum 
—whitoness—for delicate dishes. 


Rice, Boiled Plainly. -—This 
can go to table with meat, bacon, or 
fish. Wash and soak the rice in the 
water or stock in which it is to he 
cooked, allowing about a pint of hyuid 
toa quarter of a pint of rice. Bring 
to the boil, and let it boil rather quickly 
for a few minutes, then Ict it swell and 
simmer only until done. It will tak: 
an hour or longer, and all moisture 
should be absorbed. More stock may 


be required, but should be put in little , 
Greasy stock is best for this; - 


by little. 
or a bit of any fat can be put in with 
ordinary stock or water; it is a wise 
precaution to grease the bottum of the 
saucepan. Scason with salt and pepper, 
and serve hot. 
this mode of boiling rice 1s economical, 
as nothing is strained off. When to 
serve with fish, a fish stock 1s best for 
the boiling, and various additions in 
the way of seasoning may be put in, 
according to the dish it is to accoinpany. 
Just as it is it makes a tasty meal for 
children, if some fried onions or any- 
thing of a similar nature be added; a 
little cheese is also a good addition. 


' ? 
reyetabies of all sorts can be | . . : 
Cold vegetables of all sorts can be | ow and again a very little water is to 


chopped and stirred in for economy's 
suke In a very plain dish. 


Norr.—By using milk, the rice can! 


be served us a sweet— a little sugar and 
spice being added towards the end; a 
bit of butter improves it. 


Rice, Boiled, Savoury.— Dy 
cooking the rice in the above way it 
may be readily converted into tasty 
savouries at little cost. A stock well 
flavoured with onions or celery can bx 
used, and a tablespoonful or so of 
chutney be added to a pound of rice; 
any remnants of bacon also vo well with 
this. A sprinkling of saffron shreds 
gives colour to a dish of rice, and some 
mixed hot pickles may be put in to 
flavour. A grated carrot and an ounce 
or two of sultana raisins will improve 


the dish for those who like mild com- 


It will be seen that : 
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pounds. They aro to be put in at first, 
and the whole scasoned with salt and 
pepper. A dash of lemon juice or 
vinegar and a little browning gives 
another simple dish. A tin of mush- 
rooms und their liquor to a pound of 
rico result in a nice dish; or a few 
fried fresh mushrooms are better. 
Cost, variable; from 3d. to 6d. for a 
yoou-sized dish, exclusive of mush- 
rooms, (See Rice Burpeus, page 660.) 


Rice Boiled forCold Savoury 
Dishes. —This is intended solely for 
use as an adjunct to omamental dishes ; 
tongues, pressed beef. and similar 
suvuuries may be sent to table on 
blocks of it, and it also answers well 
fur borders and fancy shapes for the 
dishing of cold entrées. In any case 
it is not intended to be eaten. First 
wash and blanch the rice; if these are 
neglected, instead of luvking white 
when done, it will be a dirty putty 
colour. Put it in a delicately clean 
stewpan of copper or steel, cover it 
with cold water, bring to the buil very 
gently, then let it cook until drv ; care 
must be taken that it does not burn. 
If more convenient, it can be cooked in 
a slow oven, the pan being set in « tin 
About two and a half hours 
will be wanted fur a pound of rice, and 


be put in, but not at the end of the 
cooking, While hot, pound it in a 
mortar to a smooth paste, and then 
work it a little with the hands ; they 
will need moistening with cold water, 
and a marble slab or flat dish is better 
than a board fur the operation. Next 
lay the rice on a clean soft napkin, fold 
it over, and press out any moisture; 
then press it into any plain moulds, or 
stewpans answer equally well; either 
will need a rub over with oil or butter 


first. Then leave under pressure to 
cool, and use us required. (See the 
chapter on GarnisHes.) In hot 


weather, or if the rice is wanted to set 
quickly, adda small quantity of 
dissolved gelatine to it before mould- 
ing. ‘To save trouble and time in 
pounding, the rice is sometimes passed 
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through a sieve or potato masher 
first. 

Bice, Boiling for Curries.— 
To boil rice properly, so that each 

in is distinct and the rice tender 
without being broken, certainly re- 
quires care, but it is not the difficult or 
mysterious process that some seem to 
imagine it. First wash the rice in 
several lots of cold water until it 
ceases to look clondy. Patna rice is 
the kind to use. It will look nicer if 
blanched, but this is not always neces- 
sary, though when it is done it must 
be remembered that the rice will boil 
in less time afterwards, (See Rrce, 
BiancuEp.) For cach quarter pound 
of rice have ready a saucepan with at 
least a quart of boiling water in, anda 
larger quantity is better still. Adda 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, this is to 
whiten it; and half a teaspoonful of 
ealt, this raises the temperature of the 
water. Drop in the rice and let it boil 
for about thirteen minutes, or a trifle 
over or under according to the quality 
of the rive; the way to test it is to 
tuke a grain between the thumb and 
finger; it should be tender but not 
smash up; after a little experience its 
appearance wil indicate the moment 
for struinme. When this) point is 
reached, strain the rice through a 
coiander, and pour a httle cold water 
over to separate the grains. Muny 
prefer to use hot water, as the rice 
tukes so long to re-heat after the cold 
treatment: and it answers nearly us 
well. Shake the colander well, and 
pass a fork lightly through the rice a 
tew times. Take care not to break it. 
Ty finish it off, several ways are open, 
A good one is to set the colander on a 
plate, and crumple an old soft cloth 
lightly on the top to absorb the steam; 
then set it on the plate-rack or in a 
mcat-screcn, or anywhere, for it to dry 
thoroughly and gradually. A plan 
better liked by some is to butter a 
sauccpan and turn the rice into it, and 
set it on the hot-plate with the lid half 
on—though we think there is nothing 
like a cluth—to swell and dry. The 
rice may be left for an hour or two, 
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or it may be got ready some time in 
advance, as it can be re-hcated by 
putting it between two soup plates 
over a saucepan of boiling water, and 
will take but a few minutes. In order 
that this may present a nice appearance, 
it is very necessary that all discoloured 
grains be picked out. 

We may mention that we have seen 
directions for soaking rice for two hours 
before boiling it for curry; but straight 
from the washing water to the cooking 
pot is the motto of the majority, and 
that we have found to be the best, 
For rice that is to souk up the liquid, 
the soaking is advisable, but not when 
dryness is to be the main feature. 


Rice Border for Hot Sa- 
vouries.— There are many ways of 
making these borders: some of them 
are very troublesome, for which written 
instructions would be of little use, and 
others are far from economical: we give, 
therefore, such as may be prepared by 
any intelligent cook, and which are as 
little trouble as is consistent with the 
class of dish. First wash and blanch 
the rice, Which should be best Carolina: 
patit to buil in white stock, adding # 
quart toa pound Of rice: put in two 
ounces of butter, and cover the rice 
with a buttered paper: a copper stew- 
panois best, the heat is more evenly 
sustained. Cook softly, adding more 
stock now and then, but by the time 
the riee is done, it must all be absorbed 
and the riee dry 7 itis a good plan to 
take off the Hid and paper towards the 
end of the cooking, for if the rice is 
left wet, the dish is sure to bea fitilure. 
Then pound it or sieve it, or beat it 
toa paste with a large wooden spoon, 
Supposing a pound of rice to have 
been used, add the yolks of four eggs, 
and a little suitable seasoning; for 
instance, if for a delicate mince of 
poultry or fish, the seasoning must be. 
adapted to it; if for a dark mince, a 
Drown stock (such as Nos, 6, 7, or 8) 
should be used for cooking the rice, 
and the seasoning may be in increased 
proportion. When the rice and eggs 
ure coul, take a border mould, round or' 
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oval, plain or fancy, as required, or as 
convenient, It must be most carefully 
buttered in every part; the best way 
is to put in some clarified butter, and 
turn the mould round and round, and 
then pour out all the spare butter; 
then dip a paste-brush in the butter, 
und go over the mould in every part; 
by treating the mould as first described, 
the corners get a fair sharo of the 
butter. Press the rice in, and bake as 
long as is necessary to give a golden 
brown surface and to make it firm 
enough to turn out. The moulds are 
shown in the chapter on Gaxnisites. 
But it may happen that a mould is 
not available; then take two cake-tins, 
one, say, 7, and the other 5 inches in 
diameter. By putting one inside the 
other, and filling the space with the 
rice, a border an inch wide is obtained. 
Tho inside of the large tin, and the 
outside of the small tin, must be 
buttered, und the inner tin must be 
carefully removed. For zu wider border, 
the inner tin must be smaller. The 
quantity of rice given would be enough 
for a very large mould; but it will be 
a guide to proportions for a medium- 
sized one, Sometimes the mould is 
sprinkled with fine bread-crumbs after 
buttering, for brown dishes, All sorts 
of rich ragouts, minces, &c., are served 
in these borders. 


Bice Borders for Hot 
Sweets.— The mode of preparation 
is the sume as the above, but milk is 
used in place of stock, and less butter 
is necded; it is a good plan to just 
butter the bottom of the pan tu pre- 
vent the rice sticking. In place of four 
yolks, two whole eggs can be used ; 
the border should be more delicately 
baked for this. Sometimes the rice is 
left in the mould to sct, then, after 
tuming out, is brushed over with warm 
buttcr, and baked on a copper shect. 
In this way it can be watched, and as 
soon as hot through and dark enough, 
it should be served. The various uses 
of this are given in later chapters. 

_Bice, Browned. — This is the 
dish referred to many times in this 
86 
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work; it is appetising in appearance 
as well as taste. Patna rice, boiled as 
for curry, is wanted; it must be left 
to get cold. Then take a baking-tia 
and butter it a little, put the rice in a 
thin layer, and Lake it in the oven to 
a golden brown, turning it about to 
colour equally. It must not get dry; 
but only as much butter as is needed 
to keep it from burning is to be used. 
This is admirably adapted for the class 
of dishes above referred to. If boiled 
in stuck, the rice is nicer. Cost, about 
4d. for a dish of half a pound. (See 


Linck Casserole beluw.} 


Rice Casserole.—This differs 
from a burder by reason of its having 
» bottom, and, in some dishes, a lid also. 
The word means, as here used, a case. 
The rice ix prepared us for a border, 
then a muuld is filled with it; or a 
better way, because less wasteful, is to 
line the mould only, and put a piece of 
bread in to fill up the middle; more 
rice 1s put on the top, anda mark made 
witha fluted cutter if fora fancy mould, 
or with a plain one if a plain mould: 
the latter are the easicr, though less 
effective. The part marked forms the 
lid when baked, and must be cut out 
with great care, and the bread removed. 
The hollow is then filled with a mince 
of some nich savoury kind. The rice 3s 
sometimes scooped out, so as to leave a 
very thin wall all round ; but it should 
always be fairly thick to start with, 
or is lable to break: it need not be 
wasted, ag there are endless ways of 
using It up. A very useful mould to 
use for casseroles is the one illustrated 
under Rarsep Pres in a later chapter, 
and the directions there given for tho 
pies will enable the reader to apply it 
to this and other purposes; speaking 
broadly, we are of opinion that a 
casserule igs more ditticult and less 
useful than a border of rice. 

If the cover is not put on, the top 
is generally garnished nicely; details 
given under Vou-av-VeEnts and other 
dishes in Pastry apply equally to thia 


class of casserole, 


Bice a la Chicago.—Required ° 
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rice, seasoning, stock, and an onion as 
below. Cost, about dd. 

Take half a pound of good rice, wash 
it and pick out all faulty grains. Put 
a gallon of water in a saucepan, add a 
tablespoonful of salt and a large onion. 
previously scalded; then bring tho 
water to the boil. Put the rice in a 
thin cloth, drop it cautiously in the 
saucepan to form a bag, but it must 
not touch the water. Put the lid on, 
which, as the edges of the cloth are 
outside, will fit well. Let the water 
boil fast until the rice is tender, then 
turn it into a clean saucepan, and add 
a teaspoonful each of mixed mustard, 
grated horse radish, chopped parsley, 
and lemon juice. Chop the onion 
from the boiling water, add it with a 
rill of brown meat stock, thickened 
with a heaping teaspoonful of baked 
flour. Stir fora few minutes, pile on 
a hot dish, and send to table with beef 
or veal. 

We call attention to this recipe, as 
it is a very good way of cooking the 
rice, which is practically steamed ; 
thus prepared, it 18 very handy for con- 
version into rice cakes and other little 
snacks; or the rice can go to table as 
a sweet or savoury. In the first case 
no addition beyond salt must be made 
to the water, This method hails from 
Chicago. 


Rice, Curried.—For a plain dish, 
the rice may be boiled to absorb the 
stock (See tice, Bornep PLarnxy) ; to 
each pint or so, after cooking, add a 
fricd onion and a teaspoonful of curry 
paste or powder (see Cennres), and 
simmer for a short time. For a better 
dish, take rice boiled for curry, and 
mix it with a small quantity of Curry 
Saccx; it should not be sloppy—the 
rice is only to be moistened; a bay 
leaf can be boiled in it. For a really 
rich dish, any of the adjuncts given 
in the recipes for curries of meat, &c., 
may be put in. Cost, from 4d. to 8d. 
for a dish of half a pound. 

Norz.—Almost any cereal or macaroni 
may be curried thus. 


Rice a la Custard.—Required : 
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rice, stock, butter, cream, eggs, and 
seasoning. Cost, about 6d. 

This is a good dish to servo with 
cutlets; it is equally nice with braised 
or boiled poultry or meat. Use the 
best Carolina rice, and cook it in veal 
stock; allow a pint to four ounces to 
begin with; cover with a buttered 
paper, and Ict the rice cook slowly. 
More stock may be wanted, but by 
the time the rice is done it should be 
almost dry, and swollen to the fullest 
extent. Take the cover from the pan, 
and lay a soft cloth over the rice for 
a few minutes; then add an ounce of 
butter, a dust of cayenne and salt, a 
morscl of ground mace and a little 
white pepper. Have ready the yolks 
of two eggs and half a gill of thick 
cream, heated together ; add them, and 
stir carcfully with a fork just to blend 
the ingredients, but avoid breaking the 
rice. Serve at once. This is also a 
first-class dish for separate service : it 
should then be flavoured with cheese 
and garnished with croatons, 


Rice ala Custard, with Ham. 
—Required : rice as above, white sauce, 
ham or bacon, toast or fricd bread, or 
any grecn vegetable. Cost varies with 
the adjuncts. 

This is a tasty luncheon dish. Pre- 
pire the rice as above, but add a 
little thick white sauce in place of 
half the cream, so that the mixture 
is @ trifle firmer. Have sume small 
square slices of ham, it must be hot, 
and the pieces cut thinly, and all 
lean; a boiled or braised ham is best, 
or a piece of lean bacon docs as well. 
Put a pile of the rice mixture in the 
middle of cach picce, about a dessert- 
spoonful, take the four corners up, and 
join them at the top by means of tiny 
plated skewers. Set the dish over 
boiling water for a minute or two, 
then serve on squarcs of dry toast or 
fried bread; or, if preferred, on a 
green purée, 


Bice Cutlets, Plain. — Ke- 
quired ; five ounces of rice, seasoning” 
to taste, a little fat bacon or butter, an 
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egg, and some bread-crumbs, Cost, 
about 6d. 

The rice should be boiled and dried 
as if for curry, then mixed when cool 
with the seasoning and fat; of the 
latter, a teaspoonful will be enough; 
if bacon, scrapo it; if butter, melt 
it; a very little thickened stock is 
better liked by some, and serves the 
same purpose. Add the white of the 
egg, and mould the mass into cutlet 
shapes. Or spread out on a flat dish 
until cold, and cut out with a cutlet 
cutter. Beat the yolk of the egg with 
a tablespoonful of milk, flour the cut- 
lets, then egg them, and coat with the 
crumbs. Fry them brown, and serve 
with little dishes of meat or firh, 

The zest may be increased by adding 
herbs, a morsel of fried onion, curry 
powder, and various other flavuurcrs. 


Rice Cutlets, Rich. 


(Nee rn. 


cipe above.) —Use the whole of anceg | 
‘ nended to sufferers from insemnia, as 


in mixing the cutlets, and moisten the 
preparation with a little thick brown 
sauce. Let it stand for a few hours 
before shaping, then egg the cutlets, 
and cout them with crumbs or crushed 
vermicelli. Fry golden brown, and 
serve in a ring, with fried parsley in 
the centre. Cust, about 8d. 

It for a separate dish, add the re- 
mains of any cooked gaine, or meat of 
any sort; many recipes are given for 
minces under their respective headings, 
which will be found suitable. ‘They 
must not be made too soft, or may 
break in the frying. A sauce or gravy 
of the brown kind should be served 
with those. Any of the rich preparn- 
tions of rice, that are stiff enough to 
shape when cold, can be used for cut- 
lets; or bread-crumbs may be stirred 
in to bring the mixture to the desired 
consistence, 


Rice and Egg Stew. — Re- 
quired ; milk, stock, eggs, butter, and 
seasoning. Cost, about 6d. 

This is a very good maigre dish of 
French origin ; it furnishes an excellent 
dinner for children. It is served in 
soup plates. Wash a quarter of a 
pound of rice, and put it on to bvil 
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in cold milk and vegetable stock, a 
pint of each. Cook until the liquid is 
nearly dried up, then add a seasoning 
of salt and pepper, an ounce of butter, 
and a grate of nutmeg. Finish the 
cooking, take the pan from the fire, and 
beat in two raw eggs. The rice will 
take about an hour and « half, and 
should resemble rice pudding in con- 
sistence. <A carrot or an onion can 
covuked and chopped, and added before 
serving. By thinning with more stock 
& nice soup is obtained. 

We are acquainted with a practical 
Frenchwoman who often uss bran 
water in the preparation of such dishes 
ns the above, The hint may be of 
service ty these who do nut despise 
anything on account of its cheapnesa, 
asso many unfortupately de. 


Rice and Egg Stew, with 
Onions.-~ this isa hghtant noansh- 
ing dish for any meal. lt is recum. 


a vood “ night-cap.”’ Make a stew as 
abuve, and for the proportions them 
given allow a sauad or #0 Of boiled 
Spanish onions, They should be cat 
up if large. Put them on a hot dish, 
and pour the stew all overthem. This 
is varicd sometimes by the addition of 
a dash of grated cheese. 

A layer of thick celery sauce or purée 
can be used instead of the onions. 


Rice Favourites. — Require : 
rice, white sauce, ham, tomato pulp, 
seasoning, vegetables, cream, and pars- 
ley as below. Cost, about 2s. per 
dozen cases. 

Take some rice boiled as for curry; 
add as much rich white sauce of any 
kind as will make it moist; it should 
be about as thick as ordinary bread 
sauce. Grense some small china cases, 
oval or round, and lay in some strips 
of hot boiled ham, seasoned rather 
highly with French mustard, cayenne, 
and a morsel of chutney. These are 
to be so placed that they stand up 
above the edge of the case. Fill with 
the rice. Over the tops pour a tea- 
spoonful of sauce, made by mixing 


cream and tomato pulp, equal parts, 
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and colouring it a pale pink, Between 
this sauce and the strips of ham put 
a narrow ring of any cooked white 
vegetable, cut in shreds, and moistened 
with cream; celery or French turnips 
answer as well as any; or hard white 
of an egg does equally well. Dust 
this with coralline pepper, and the 
pink sauce with tiny sprigs of fried 
parsley. This is a good second-course 
dish ; it should be garnished with fried 
parsley. Any sort of Italian paste 
may be similarly served. 


Rice Fingers a la Dijon.— 
Required: rice, milk, butter, cream, 
eggs, suuce, meat, crumbs, {&c., as 
below. Cost, about 1s. 4d., exclusive 
of sauce or gravy. 

Puta quarter of a pound of blanched 
Carolina rice into a stewpan with three 
gills of milk, a bay leaf, and an ounce 
of butter. Cover witha buttered paper, 
and simmer softly for an hour or more ; 
the rice must be dry, and the milk 
absorbed. Then stir in half a gill each 
of cream and Supréme Savce. Add 
the yolks of three eggs, and beat the 
mixture well. Take the pan from the 
fire, stir in a tablespoonful cach of 
braised sweet bread, cooked ham, andany 
game or poultry, all in shreds. Season 
nicely, and turn out to coul on a flat 
dish. well buttered. 1t must be spread 
evenly. When cold, cut it in tingers, 
cuat with egg and crumbs, and fry 
nicely. Serve in a pile, and send a 
tureen of good brown gravy or sauce 
to table. 


Rice Gateau, Rich.—This is 
prepared as described above; the 
difference consisting in the strength of 
the stock and the number of eggs. 
Take a pint of rice after cooking and 


covling, and add the yolks of four . 


well-beaten eggs, with a good season- 
ing of salt and pepper, with a dust of 
cayenne, and any nice herb mixture. 
(See the chapter on Szasoninos.) ‘Then 
beat up the whites of two eggs to a 
froth, and incorporate them lightly. 
If for a separate dish, put in four 
ounces of minced game or poultry, 
previously couked; prepare the mould 
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as directed, and cook gently. A ladle- 
ful of Brown Sauce improves the 
mixture. Turn out carefully on to a 
hot dish, and pour gravy or sauce 
round it. Stocks 4 or d, or either of 
the richer ones, can be used for this. 
Cost, about Is. 


Rice Gateau, Savoury.—le- 
quired: rice, stock, an egg, seasoning, 
meat or bacon, and bread-crumbs as 
below. Cost, about dd. 

This recipe is for a very cheap dish ; 
but it will be found a tasty accompani- 
ment toadish of meat, or can be served 
alone. First boil some rice in any 
weak stock until soft and the liquid is 
absorbed (see Rice, Bortep PLAIN iy). 
Supposing a pint of rice, which will 
make a good-sized dish; mix with it, 
after it has cooled, a raw egg, well 
beaten, salt, and pepper, with any other 
seasoning, about a vill of bread-crumbs, 
and a morsel of fat bacon in tiny dice ; 
or cold fat meat answers. Beat the 
whole well together. A nicer gateau 
is to be had by using another egg, 
and reducing the crumbs by _ half. 
Prepare a plain round or oval cake 
tin, by greasing it very thoroughly 
and coating it with bread-crumba, 
Or it cum be greased, and strips 
of bread, cut to fit the tin, be 
put round it. If this is dune, the 
bread must be dipped in warm liquid 
fut of sone kind. Nearly fill the tin 
with the mixture, level the top, and 
bake in a moderite oven for about half 
an hour. Jt should be a nice brown, 
and slip casily from the tin. Suuee or 
gravy may be put over or round it. 

For separate service, any odds and 
ends of meat or fish may be put in the 
mnixture, 


Rice ala Lucknow. —Required: 
nice, butter, onions, meat, and season- 
ing. Cost, about 8d., exclusive of meat 
or other adjunct named, 

Put four ounces of blanched Carolina 
rice In a stewpan with an ounce and a 
half of butter, a bay leaf, and half a 
pint of the liquor from a boiled fowl or 
rabbit. Lay a buttered paper over 
and cook for an hour any ’s half, adding 
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more liquid as required, Scason it 
with pepper, salt, and a pinch of 
ground coriander and cloves. Put 
this in heaps round a hot dish. Fry 
somo onions in dice to a nice brown, 
and add a good seasoning of Lucknow 
CuvutTney. (See the chapter on PIcKLRs. ) 
Put a little in between the heaps of 
rice; the precise quantity of onions 
used is a matter of taste. Fill in the 
centre witha pile of Brownenp Rice. 
This is a tasty dish for serving alone, 
or with meat. It forms an excellent 
medium for the re-serving of cold 
meat, game or poultry ; a sinall quan- 
tity of cither can be cut in dice, and 
mixed with a little thick brown gravy 
or sauce that may be left over from tho 
dish, then piled over the centre. 


Rice a la Lymphe.—Prepare 
the rico as in the recipe for Ricr A LA 
Custarp, but use a brown stock instead 
of white, and in place of cream add a 
mixture of sherry and brown sauce ; 
the other materials are the same. Put 
this in a fire-proof china dish, and 
level the surface: garnish the edge 
with a purée of flageolets (see VEGE- 
TABLES), then put a ring of sieved ege 
yolk; go on thus until the centre 
is reached. Heat before serving. 
This is a very dainty dish. Cost, from 
Is. upwards. 


Rice, Moulded.—This is a very 
plain dish, often liked in hot weather. 
Allow a pint of milk to a quarter of a 
pint of well-washed rice ; cook together 
for an hour and a half or so, then 
flavour and sweeten to taste, and pour 
into a damp mould to set. Turn out, 
and serve like the Rice SxNownatzs. 
The cheapest rice may be used for this 
if well washed. Cost, about 3d. 


Rice and Pickle Stew.—The 
dish may be made mild or very piquant, 
as desired. The foundation consists of 
rice cooked as for Rice anp Eca Stew; 
tothis is added,a short time before dish- 
ing, some finely minced mixed pickles ; 
they may be clear or thick. The eggs 
must be pnt in first, and tho pickles 
warmod in a little stock; the stew 


must not be allowed to bvil agnin. 
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About three good tablespoonfuls of 
cooked meat are also wanted ; the most 
suitable being calf's or pig’s head, or 
calf's or cow’s foot. Tripe is often 
used in the same way; a morsel of ham 
or bacon i8 a welcome addition. ‘This 
is complete in itself, but a tureen of 
onion sauce can be served with it. 

If a really substantial meal be re- 
quired, increase either of the meats 
above-named to a pound; cut it up 
neatly, and pour the rice over. 


Rice Rings, Savoury. (“re 
the recipes for Rick Curiets.)—Make 
the mixture for these in the same 
manner; it should be spread on a tin 
to the thickness of a little less than 
half an inch, and, when cold, cut out 
with a round, crimped cutter, two 
inches in diameter; cut the centres 
out with a smaller cutter, leaving the 
rings half an inch wide. Finish off, 
and fry the rings the same as the cut- 
lets. They may be used for garnishing 
a dish of mince or hash: or can be 
filed with any nice mince of fish, or 
any kind of meat: or forcemeat balls 
may be put in the centre; so may 
the volks of hard-boiled eggs, coated 
with a good sauce: In fact their uses 
are numerous, as they can take the 
place of crodtons in all sorts of 
savouries, the seasoning of the rice 
being regulated by the filling of the 
rings. 

A particularly pretty savoury is 
made by making three mixtures: one 
of rich egg sauce; one of brown meat 
or game with brown sauce ; and a third 
with a white mince, moistened with 
parsley or any other preen = sauce. 
After filling, arrange the rings round 
a dish, for the three colours to contrast 
nicely, and put in the centre the small 
rounds that were cut out. They are 
to be fried like the rings. Either 
of the three mixtures should be put 
ina thin layer on the dish before the 
rounds are piled on it. This can be 
served as an entrée. 

Rice Snowballs. — Supposing 
kWweet snowballs are wanted, the pre- 
paration given for Ricm, Movipep, 
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may be poured into little cups or deep 
patty-pans and turned out when cold. 
They are best with simple custard or 
some jam or stewed fruit. For a 
cheap savoury, take some rice that has 
been boiled until nearly done; spread 
it on small cloths, and put a little cold 
meat scasoned and just moistened with 
thick gravy in the middle. Draw the 
rice round and tic to form a ball, then 
steam or boil until the rice is done. 
Turn on to a dish, and pour plain 
Wuire Sauce over. 


Rice a la Sour. — Required: 
rice, fish stock, haddock, eggs, cheese, 
butter, and seasoning. Cost, 7d. to 
8d. 

Boil six ounces of rice as if for curry, 
but in white fish stock instead of 
water. Let it dry well. Add to it 
two ounces of butter, and a scasoning 
of salt, pepper and nutmeg. Take hilf 
a. pound of dried haddock that has been 
cooked in any way preferred, but it 
should not be dried up, and a fleshy 
fish is wanted. (See recipes under 
Hapvock.) Tear the fish into flakes, 
and add with it the whites of two hard- 
boiled eggs, chopped up. Pile this on 
a dish that will stand the oven, sieve 
the egg yolks, and mix them with an 
equal bulk of grated cheese, Parmesan 
for choice; coat the pile with this, 
pour a little oiled butter over, and heat 
the dish ina sharp oven; the surface 
should be a nice brown. It will be 
found an excellent dish for any meal, 
and if prepared in advance, it may be 
heated over boiling water before putting 
it to brown; this prevents dryness, 
which is to be guarded against. 


Bice, Steamed.—If a potato 
steamer is to be used, proceed as 
follows :—Spread at the bottom either 
a piece of muslin or a thin cloth, then 
put the rice in an even layer; the 
thinner the layer the quicker it will 
cook. Have the water well salted and 
keep it boiling fast. Turn the rice 
about if the laver is thick, that the top 
may get equally cooked. Any sort of 
rice will cock in this way, and will take 
from an hour to two, in proportion to 
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the quantity and kind. It is a very 
convenient as well as economical 
method, as a pudding, or anything 
of a mild flavour, can be boiled under 
it, and the rice will be perfectly 
cooked. 


Rice a la Tremain.— Required: 
an onion, gravy, jelly, wine, eggs, 
crotitons, rice, and scasoning as below. 
Cost, about 7d. or 8d., exclusive of 
eggs and gravy. 

Chop a medium-sized onion, fry it as 
dark as possible without burning ; then 
stir to it, after draining the fut off, half 
a pint of gravy, made by boiling down 
the bones of any cooked game. Stir 
in half a glass of sherry, a teaspoonful 
of black currant jelly, and a bit of 
glaze the size of a nut. Simm for 
hair 
Take as much Browne: Rice 
as will fill a half-pint measure, pale it 
ona dish, pour the sauce over, an Linix 
lightly together with two forks. Have 
ready four boiled eggs. plovers’ or 
pheasants’, quarter them, andl put 
round the base; sprinkle the top with 
small dice-shape) croatons, and serve 
as a savoury. The gravy shuuld be 
well scasoned. 


Rice a la Turque.—Required : 
rice, butter, an onion, raisins, lemon, 
stock and scasuning. Cost, about 7d. 
to 9d. 

Take a pint of Brownep Ricg while 
still warm; this will make a pood- 
sized dish. Chop and fry a good-sized 
onion a delicate brown in two ounces of 
butter; turn the rice in the pan with 
it, and stir well that the butter may 
coat the rice; add salt and pepper and 
a dash of nutmeg, a chopped capsicum 
and the seeds, a teaspoonful of glaze 
dissolved in stock, and a couple or 
three ounces of sultuna raisins that 
have been stewed in a little stock, and 
cut through. ‘Turn out and garnish 
with strips of lime or lemon. 

This may go to table with any 
highly-seasoned meat dish, und may be 
served instead of plain rice with a 
curry; it is also excellent with fish 
stews of the piquant brown sort. 
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Another variation of thia consista in 
adding the lime to the rice and using 
the raisins for garnishing. 


Rice-flour. — ‘This is a superior 
form of ground rice; it is very white 
and fine, and ig a most useful prepara- 
tion. Jt is adapted for gruel and other 
invalid dishes; also for cakes, pastry, 
biscuits, &c.; while for the thickening 
of white soups, and all sorts of vege- 
table stews, &c., it is excellent. It has 
the further advantage of cooking very 
quickly. It costs but a trifle more 
than ground rice—about 44. per pound 
is the average ; the French preparation, 
Créme de Riz, costs from 9d, to Is, per 
pound. In addition to the following, 
recipes for the use of rice-flonr are 
given in various other sections. 


Rice-flour Porridge. — lr- 
quired ; rice-flour, milk, sugar, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 3d. to 4d. 

This is a good breakfast dish for 
children, and may be made sweet or 
Bivoury. For the first, take three 
ounces of rice-flour, and mix it smoothly 
with cold water or milk to a paste. 
Add a pint of boiling milk by degrees, 
stirring all the time; pour intoa clean 
saucepan, and simmer for a quarter of 
an hour or twenty minutes. Unless 
a double pan is used it must be stirred 
all the time, as it burns quickly. 
Serve with milk and sugar, or treacle 
or a little honey is as good or better. 
Some will prefer this made with 
water, with an accompaniment of 
stewed fruit. Ground rice can be 
used in the same way; but it takes 
nearly as long again to cook, and two 
or two and a half ounces to the pint of 
liquid will be sufficient. Ground rice 
is generally sold loose, while rice-flour 
is in packets, and is on that account 
much cleaner. 


_ Risotto.—This isa dish to he had 
in perfection in Italy; there are various 
ways of preparing it, most of which 
aro very tasty and much liked. It isa 
famous dish for the commencemont of 
dinner in the placo of soup, though 
4} may bo caten at any mca. Tho 
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following recipes will illustrate the 
different sorts of risstto, 


Risotto, A — Wash foar 


ounces of rice and bell until deme; 

ur the water off, and wash the rie 
in cold water. Drain it, and put in 
a pan with a couple of ounces of fat 
or butter and two ounces of grated 
Parmesan; when the cheese hisere, 
serve with melted batter over it. Coat, 
about 5d. 

Another way.~-This is very nin. 
Put some marrow in a sin-epar, and 
before itis quite hot add ome shredded 
omon and on edoparshy. Then put 
In some row veal an shee, and ook 
until dene. Wash and dram seme 
rice and add it with enough stork ta 
prevent burraing, then cock until tha 
rice is denes atsheuld net be stirred; 
flavour to taste with grited Parmesan, 
stir then fora few minutes, and serve 
ona very hot dish. 

The precise proportions of the several 
materials are here left to the discretion 
of the cook: but we think that the 
dish will be liked best if only enough 
marrow to cook the veal be used: the 
rice may be double the amount of meat, 
and the stock may be increased in 
proportion to the consistence desired. 


Risotto, Italian. — Required : 
an ounce of butter, a small onion, from 
two to three ounces of rice, a pinch 
each of saffron and nutmeg, about a 
teaspoonful of grated Parmesan, and 
half a pint of any nice stock. The 
onion is cut up finely and fried in the 
butter to a yellow colour, the washed 
rice goes next, and, if a thick dish is 
liked, the full quantity above named 
may be used; it should be stirred 
rapidly for a few minutes; the stock 
goes next, and the rice is left to 
cook until swollen and tender. After 
seasoning, it is ready to serve, This is 
risotto for one person, as served abroad. 
Cost, about 3d. 

alnother way.—This is a more sub- 
stuntial dish. The onions are fried in 
nemixture of marrow and butter; the 
fat is then drained off and the rice put 
in and stirred for a short time; about 
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half a pound of rice to four ounces of 
fat will answer. The onions can bi 
put back if liked. Some good stock to 
cover goes next (if should be fast 
boiling) ; when the rice is about half 
done, sliced sausages and chopped 
mushrooms are to be added, with salt, 
and saffron to make the whole a rich 
yellow. By the time it is ready to 
serve it should bea thick stew. Butter 
is put in last thing for a rich dish; 
and cheese is added or handed with 
the dish. Any nice sausages may be 
used for this; they are to be first 
partially cooked. Cost, about 1s. 


Risotto, to serve with Fish. 
— Cook the rice on the principle de- 
tailed above, using a mixture of stock 
and tomato conserve for the purpose. 
A morsel of onion should be fried in 
the butter at starting, and a bunch 
of herbs is an improvement. Scason 
nicely and colour a pale pink. Any 
white fish with sauce, left over from a 
previous meal, may be divided and put 
in the centre or round the rice: or 
small filiets of fresh fish may be cooked 
with it. Lobster coral is the best 
colouring, and the addition of cheese 
is quite optional. Cost, uncertain. 


Saffron Rice.— Required: half 
a pint of rice, a pint and a half of 
milk, or weak white stock, or the two 
may be mixed; a teaspoonful of salt, 
half as much white sugar, an ounce of 
chopped onion, cayenne to scason, and 
enough saffron to give a rich ycllow 
tinge. Cost, about 6d. 

Blanch the rice (sce page 558), and 
cover it with the stock; bring it to 
the boil very slowly, then add the 
rest of the ingredients, with a morsel 
of butter. Cook softly until the rice 
is done, and the moisture absorbed, 
then turn out for use. In the event 
of this being required as an adjunct 
to any fish dish, use a fish stock in 
preparing it. If to go to table with 
w curry (with which it is very good), 
use the same sort of stock the curry 
is made with. It forms alone a nice 

dish Im warm weather; but various 
additions are admissible —such, for 
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instance, as chopped ham or tongue, 
scraps of poultry, cold meat with a 
little stuffing, or the remains of any 
tasty fish snack: in fact, it can be 
varied in dozens of ways. 

For a vegetarian dish, use water, 
milk, or stock No, 11 or 12. 


Saffron Rice Cakes,—!repare 
the rice as above directed; take half a 
pint, afterit has cooled, add a tablespoon- 
ful of grated ham, a little powdered 
bay leaf and mustard, a gill of thick 
sauce, and a well-beaten egg. Then 
mix in by degrees as many fried bread- 
crumbs as will make the mixture firm 
enough to shape into cakes ; they may 
be round or oval, about a quarter of an 
inch thick. Brush them over with raw 
egg, and coat them with fine white 
bread-crumbs, then fry them a delicate 
brown. Cost, about $d. 

The flavouring can be varied by 
adding cold fish or chopped pickles 
instead of ham; vermicelli may take 
the place of crumbs for the exterior , 
and, for a cheaper dish, the white of 
the egg can be reserved for the coating. 


Saffron Rice Sausages. — 
Shape the foregoing mixture into small 
sausages, and cither fry them, or brown 
them in a quick oven, or before the 
fire. They are a nice addition to a 
breakfast dish of bacon oreggs, They 
are also suitablo for serving with liver 
or kidneys. 

The rice is sometimes moulded in 
the form of tiny cottage loaves, and 
served a8 SArrron Ricr Loaves. 


Sago.—This is obtained from the 
sago palm. It is a starchy food, and 
from a nutritive point is not to 
be compared with semolina, or any 
foods made from nitrogenous grain. 
At the same time, savo is a useful and 
generally liked food; it is a popular 
thickening medium for soups, vegetable 
stews, and many similar dishes, and is 
considered light and casy of digestion. 
Sago absorbs the fluid in which it is 
cooked, and becomes soft and trans- 
parent, but retains its shape. Thero 
are several kinds—small or pearl, 
medium, and large or bullet sago; for 
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gencral purposes the first-naumed is the 
most celal Sago must be well washed ; 
it should be rubbed between the hands, 
and the water changed several times. 
Cost, from 2d. to 3d. per pound. 

Sago meal is imported into this 
country, and used for the foundation 
of custard powder and other articles 
manufactured on a large scale. In this 
form it can only be distinguished from 
arrowroot by microscopic examination. 
For various dishes from sayo, sce INDEX, 

Sago, Moulded.—This is simple, 
but very nice with stewed fruit, or 
a swect sauce. Put four ounces of 
washed sago into a saucepan that has 
been rubbed at the bottom and sides 
with a bit of butter; add a quart of 
cold milk, stir to the boil, and cook for 
an hour anda half. Sago burns very 
quickly, and if no double pan be handy, 
watchfulness and frequent stirring are 
necded, Beat in the volk of a raw egg 
off the fire, then pour into a damp 
mould or basin, and turn out when 
cold. If preferred without fruit or 
sauce, the sago must be sweetened: for 
the sake of economy the egg can be 
left out. Cost, about 5d., exclusive of 
sauce or fruit. 

Semolina.—Thishighly nutritious 
cercal is made from wheaten flour of 
the best kinds. There are two sorts— 
the white and the yellow, the latter 
being considered the best. In appear- 
ance semolina is similar to hominy, but 
is less rough and cooks in a shorter 
time. It is admirably adapted for in- 
valid dishes of all sorts; and for general 

urposes it can be used like hominy ; 
it is added to many kinds of soups, 
both meat and vegetable. Cost, about 
3d. per pound, or, for the best Genoa, 
4d. (See Inpex for other dishes.) 


Semolina Mould, Savoury.— 
Required ; semolina, milk, liver, ham, 
mushrooms, eggs, cheese, crumbs, 
seasoning, and sauce as below. Cost, 
about 10d., exclusive of sauce. 

Cook in a jar or saucepan, two ounces 
of semolina and a pint of milk for an 
hour, (See the recipes under Hominy.) 
Draw the pan from tho fire, and add a 


tublespoonful of calfs liver that has 
been fried and minerd, the same measure 
of fried mushrooms, and two ounces 
of grated ham. Season with salt and 
pepper, and a pinch of cayenne and 
mace. Add half a tablespoonful of 
grated Parmesan cheese, and the yolks 
of two raw eggs; beat hard for a 
few minutes; then stir in the whites, 
whipped to a froth. Grease a plain 
mould, coat it with bread-crumbs, and 
pour the mixture in—the mould being 
only two-thirds filled. Bake until the 
top is firm and a golden-brown colour ; 
about twenty minutes, ‘Turn out care- 
fully on to a hot dish, and brush over 
with thin glaze; pour Brown Savce 
round, and serve for luncheon or dinner. 

This isa very good dish: for another 
variety, omit the cheese, and add 
any remnants of cooked game. The 
mould may be surrounded with braised 
mushrooms or tomatoes (sce DkFssEp 
VEGETABLES’, and the sauce or gravy, 
such as would be served with game, 
sent to table in a boat, 


Semolina Mould, Sweet.— 
Use three ounces of semolina to a pint 
and a half of milk; the grain should 
be very carefully washed and looked 
over for this. Cook as above, add an 
egg, after it has cooled a little, with 
any essence to flavour, and white sugar 
to sweeten, about an ounce. Pour 
into a damp mould, and turn out 
when cold. Serve with jam or fruit. 
Cost, dd. or 6d., exclusive of adjuncts. 


Sparghetti.—T his is a form of 
macaronl, thread or taper-shaped, in- 
stead of pipe-shaped. It is served at 
the commencement of dinner in Italy, 
and the ways of preparing it are many, 
A very simple one is to boil it in slightly 
salted water or plain stock, then to 
turn it into the dish for serving, and mix 
with each quarter pound a tablespoon- 
ful or more of grated Parmesan cheese. 
This is tossed lightly but quickly, until 
the cheese melts and has a cobwebby 
appearance ; or, to use the correct term, 
until it “spins.” About as much 
tomato conserve as cheese is then 
stirred in, and the dish served at once, 
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The addition of a hint of garlic is 
common in Italy. 

Sparghetti with Eggs.—kRc- 
quired : sparghetti, eggs, and sauce as 
below. Cost, about 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. 

Boil the sparghetti as above, and 
allow six hard-boiled eggs to half a 
pound. Turn the sparghetti into the 
dish, and pour over it half a pint of 
sauce; this may be plain white, parsley, 
onion, celery, caper, or tomato. The 
eggs may be sliced, and put over the 
sauce, or the whites can be cut up and 
put in the sauce, and the yolks cut 
through and used for garnishing. This 
is a substantial dish, calculated to 
reduce the butcher’s bill, und is almost 
sure of a welcome by reason of its 
novelty. 

a herenel with Tomato 
BRolls.—Required: stock, sparghetti, 
cream, cheese, butter, and rolls as below. 
Cost, about 10d. to 1s., exclusive of the 
rolls. 

This dish is particularly recom- 
mended to those in search of a delicious 
and novel dish of ‘the kind. Soil half 
a pound of sparghetti in any whito 
stock from poultry or meat. When 
done, lay it in a stewpan and pour half 
a gill of cream and the same measure 
of the stock it was boiled in over it. 
Cover, and let it absorb this; mean- 
while get ready the rolls, about half 
a dozen (see the recipe for Tomato 
Rots, ITALIAN, in Dressed Vegetables). 
Take a second pan, slice into it two 
ounces of any rich English cheese, and 
the same weight of grated Parmesan, 
and butter; pour in a gill of the stock 
from the sparghetti, and shake the pan 
—do not stir the contents—until all 
the ingredients are well blended. Pour 
this over the sparghetti in a dish as 
hot as possible, and serve at once. 
The rolls are to be placed round the 
sparghetti. 

Note.—For savourics of this sort, a 
hot-water dish is an almost indispens- 
able adjunct. 


Steam-cooked Cereals. — 


There are a large number of fuods to 


be had, which arg said by the makers ; 
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to require very little further cooking ; 
and as the number is likely to increase, 
a few words on their uscs and treat- 
ment may be acceptable. First woe 
would say that, as a rule, they are im- 
proved by longer cooking than the 
makers direct; especially so far as 
various preparations of wheat, maize, 
barley, and oatmeal are concerned; but 
it should be understood that we are for 
the moment referring to the whole or 
coarsely-ground ceroals, not any in the 
fine state. By the longer cooking here 
advised, the grain has a better flavour, 
and is more digestible. Such foods are 
very useful when required in a hurry, 
and the time needed for the cooking of 
the ordinary cereals cannot be given. 
Some of the American articles of this 
kind are excellent. Then there are 
fancy or manufactured foods of the 
same kind in an endless variety ; some 
of these are very nourishing ; others 
are more starchy, and less valuable for 
nutrition, but are easily and quickly 
converted into various tasty dishes, 
both savoury and sweet. (See InpxEx.) 


Tapioca.—This is of the same 
nature as sago, and our remarks with 
respect to the uses and nutriment of 
that food apply cqually here. The 
cost 18 about the samo, and the best 
kinds are the cheapest in use, as they 
arc much more satisfactory, however 
cooked. For invalids’ cookery, or any 
dish of a very delicate nature, the 
French tapioca is recommended (see 
Frencu Cereas, page 545), The store 
jar containing tapioca must be well 
covered, as it 1s liable to the attacks of 
insects. In washing it, throw away all 
floating grains. (Sce Inpex for other 
dishes from tapioca.) 


Tapioca, Baked.—Put three 
pints of cold water in a greased jur, 
add a little salt and six ounces of 
tapioca, and Icave to souk for a few 
hours. Then bake it in the oven, 
which can hardly be too slow, for at 
least three hours. It should be of a 
thick jelly-like consistence. Prepared 
in this way, many uses will be found for 
it, as it will keep for several days and 
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only requires re-heating. This should 
be done by setting the jar in another 
of boiling water over the fire. It is also 
very handy as a base for savoury stews, 
by adding vegetables and scasoning. 
(See the recipe under Bax ey.) 


Tapioca with Cheese Sauce. 
— Take a pint of tapioca as above ; add 
while hot a little celery salt, pepper to 
taste, and a grate of nutmeg. Stir in 
nan ounce of butter, and make the whole 
hot. Turn it out, and poura pint of 
Cueegse Sauce overit. The appearance 
is improved by dredging with bread- 
crumbsand grated cheese, and browning 
it in the oven. Cust, about 6d. to 8d. 


Tapioca with Cheese and 
Tomatoes.—This is a nice supper 
dish. Halve some medium-sized toma- 
toes, and spread them thickly with 
tapioca asabove. Sprinkle with crumbs 
and cheese, and put a morsel of fat of 
some kind on each half. Cook in a 
sharp oven, and pour cheese sauce round 
them. 

Another way.—Bake the tomatoes, 
plain or savoury (sce VEGETABLFs) ; 
when done, lay a thin slice of cheese 
on each, and as soon asit has melted— 
after a minuto in the oven—cover with 
the tapioca; sprinkle with browned 
crumbs and grated cheese, and serve as 
hot as possible. Cost, from Id. to 2d. 
each inclusive, according to size. 

Vegetarian Brawn. — kc- 
quired: a pound of pipe macaroni, half 
a pound of tomatoes, two ounces of 
cheese, an ounce each of corn-flour and 
barley-flour, six eggs boiled hard, two 
raw eggs, a teaspoonful of sage and 
parsley mixed, a tablespoonful of mush- 
room ketchup, salt and pepper, and 
half a pint of water. Cost, about Is. 9d. 

First boil the macaroni, cut it in 
half-inch lengths, and put it in a 
saucepan, Tour half a pint of the 
water from if, boiling, over the toma- 
tocs. Then sieve them to leave skins 
and pips behind. Add them with the 
water to the macaroni in the saucepan. 
Then chop a large onion, or a few 
Stulks of celery, according to taste— 
either must be cooked ; add it with the 
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grated cheese and the other seasonings, 
and stir to the boil; then mix in the 
thickenings and boil for a few minutes, 
stirring all the time. Take the pan 
from the fire, and add the raw eggs 
gradually, beating hard; they must 
first be well beaten and strained. Take 
a basin or mould, and add the hard 
eggs to the mixture, either in slices or 
dice; when cool, fill the mould and sct 
it in a cold place for at least ten hours, 
then turn out and garnish with grecn 
salad or parsley. 

Brawns of this sort are varied in 
many ways; curry powder or paste 
can take the place of ketchup; boiled 
white haricots, ground or split, may be 
used instead of some of the macaroni ; 
lentil flour can be used for the thicken- 
ing; but the above is very nice, both 
to look ut and to cat. <A further im- 
provement is cffected by using a good 
vegetable stock instead of water, and 
flavouring with a good store sauce and 
a dash of chutney. 


Vegetarian Haggis. — Ke- 
quired: onions, oatmeal, seasoning, 
herbs, wheat, lentil flour, bread, egys, 
milk, and potatoes. Cost, about $d. 

Allow a pound of Spanish onions, a 
teaspoonful of powdered sage, half as 
much parsley, a teaspoonful of salt and 
half as much pepper, to four ounces of 
coarse oatmeal, two ounces of crushed 
wheat, and one ounce of lentil flour. 
Chop the onions, put them into a bowl 
with the other ingredients, then add 
two eggs and half a pint of milk, or 
half may be vegetable stock; these 
should be beaten well first. Then add 
two ounces of brown bread-crumbs, and 
beat hard. Put the mixture in a plain 
tin mould, basin shape, drop - into 
boiling water, and keep it boiling 
for three hours, Serve with mashed 
potatoes. 

For a cheaper dish, leave an egg out, 
and add more bread or an ounce of fine 
sao, Where oatmeal 1s much hiked, 
the wheat can be left out, an extra 
weight of catmeal being used ; to vary 
the flavour, add bay leaf or thyme in 
powdor in place of sage. These are 
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vory cheap and substantial. In tying 
the cloth over the mould, leave room 
for swelling. 


Vegetarian Kedgeree. — Ic- 
quired: half a pound of boiled split 
peas, half as much cooked rice, a little 
stock or milk, a seasoning of salt, 
pepper, ginger, and curry, half a pound 
of fried onions, and four hard-boiled 
eggs. Cost, about 8d. 

Mix the rice and peas, moisten with 
the milk or stock, season, and pile on a 
dish, and garnish with the eggs and 
onions. 





Vermicelli.—This isa preparation 
of wheaten flour similar to macaroni, 
but very much thinner; it is in the 
form of long threads, and derives its 
name from its worm-like appearance. 
It is of Italian origin, and may be used 
either for swect or savoury dishes, in 
the same way as macaroni. When 
required for clear soups, it should first 
be boiled for a minute or two in water, 
or it would cloud the soup; it must 
then be added as soon as strained, as if 
left to cool it forms lumps, and cannot 
be afterwards separated. This prc- 
caution must be observed whenever 
parboiling is necessary, let the liquid to 
which it is to be added be what it may. 
This is one of the most digestible of 
the farinaceous foods; and is of great 
value in preparing dishes for invalids. 
Cost, about 5d. to 7d. or 8d. per pound. 
(See recipes under MAcAronr; see also 
Ixpex. ) 


Vermicelli au Lait.—This is a 
simple but very nice dish; it may be 
served in place of porridge for break- 
fast, or instead of pudding for dinner ; 
and while good in itself, it is nicer 
with stewed fruit, or a sauce of any 
kind (see Sweet Sauces). Spice can be 
added at discretion, and honcy may be 
substituted for sugar. Blanch five 
ounces of vermicelli as above directed ; 
drop it lightly into a quart of milk 
that is just on the point of boiling; 
stir until all is added, then simmer for 
about twenty-five minutes, a trifle more 
or leas according to its quality, and serve 
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ina hot dish. Use a double saucepan 
if possible, Cost, about 6d. 


Wheat.—This is the cercal that is 
consumed in the largest quantities. It 
has been said that where wheat will 
grow, there it is grown; and that 
where people can get it, they will have 
it. The universal preference for wheat 
is attributed to the comparative case 
with which it is separated from the 
husk, the large yield of flour from a 
given quantity of good wheat, and the 
fact of its containing all the elements 
necessary for the sustenance of man. 
The product of wheat is moré abundant 
in countries that havea higher temper- 
ature than our own; it is cultivated 
here with difficulty. Tho origin of 
wheat is unknown, The terms red and 
white refer to the colour of the grain. 
By soft wheat, is meant the floury, 
tender sorts; by hard wheat, the firm 
horny kinds are indicated. The feeding 
value of the latter is much higher than 
the former; in the hardest sorts of all, 
used for Italian pastes, the nitrogenous 
matter is double the amount found in 
the softest specimens. In such, the 
starch is less in proportion; therefore, 
each has its speci] uses. It is estimated 
that there are over a hundred-—some 
say nearer two hundred— varieties of 
wheat, though, in many cases, the 
difference is but trifling. 

The products of wheat in the shape 
of macaroni and allied substances may 
be dismissed here, being treated under 
their several headings. We will, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to the con. 
sideration of wheat in the whole and 
crushed condition; and will try to 
simplify matters for the inexperienced, 
whoare sometimes, and not unnaturally, 
bewildered by the number of names 
that are bestowed upon the various 
patent and other preparations of wheat. 
First, the whole grain; this has but 
few uses in the kitchen: we use the 
term whole, though, in most cases, the 
extreme outer cout of bran is removed. 
In some localities, the name of groats 
or grits is given to whole wheat, 
though strictly, wo believe, euch terms 
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should only be applied to oats. Next 
in degree of fineness, we get cracked 
or crushed wheat; this is commonly 
used for PorripGE and other purposes. 
The ways of milling are now numerous, 
and some are very complicated; and it 
is due to these differences that the 
names above referred to are given to 
wheat: we may cite “rolled,” “flaked,” 
“crystals,” and “cyclone” as familiar 
instances. In decorticated wheat, the 
germ and exterior husk are removed ; 
this is to be had in the coarse state as 
well as fine for bread, &c. In genuine 
whole meal the grain is only cleansed 
before grinding, the outside branny 
coat being ground up with it. A 
recently introduced article, known as 
“gorm flour,” differs from ordinary 
kinds by reason of the return of the 
germ to it; it is first removed, and, by 
u patent process, so treated that it has 
no injurious effect on the flour—in 
ordinary cases it does act injuriously 
on the flour, hence its removal—which 
is used for bread and kindred foods 
with a good deal of succcss. The 
various kinds of flour—viz., wheat in 
its finely-ground state—are detailed in 
other chapters. As to the best forms 
of wheat, as here considered, for 
ordinary uses the changes may, we 
think, be rung upon them with advan- 
tave ; for even if one could decide on 
the very best from a nutritive stand- 
point, change is beneficial ; but more of 
this when we come to deal with Brean, 


Wheat with Fruit.—This isa 
dish of ancient origin. It goes now 
by the name of “ Durham Pudding.” 
It- is mado by baking wheat in 
water as below, until perfectly tender, 
and of the consistence of ordinary 
porridge. It is then put in saucers, 
hollowed in the middle, and filled 
in with any fruit that may be in 
season; blackberrics ure a favourite ; 
they are stewed, and may be hot or 
cold; the fruit is to be woll aweetened, 
as no sugar is put in the whoat. A 
spoonful of cream is put on the top. 
In place of cream, some thickened milk 
may be used; it is made by boiling a 
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tablespoonful of corn-flour or rice-flour 
with a pint of milk, and adding the 
whole or the yolk only of an egg. But 
if cream can be had, it should be uscd; it 
then makesa famous dish for the break. 
fast of delicate children; the benefit 
derived from cream is often very great. 


Wheat Frumenty (or Fur- 
menty).—This is a very old- 
fashioned but nice and nourishing 
dish, if sufficient time be given to 
its preparation, ‘Take as much 
wheat as may be required, wash it 
well, then put it in a jar, and cover 
with cold water; leave it to soak for 
twelve hours, then bake it in a very 
slow oven until done. It should crack 
and be soft, but not be broken up; it 
nay take from four to six hours, Some 
prefer to bake the wheat in milk, which 
makes it nicer and more nourishing, 
but it does not cook so well; another 
way, anda good one, is to use water 
for the first part of the cooking, and 
milk for the finish. When ready for 
the frumenty, take some of the baked 
wheat, and allow for each quart the 
same measure of new milk; put both 
over the fire, and stir to the boil; add 
about a quarter of a pound of clean 
dry currants, or raisins, stoned and 
halved, and in about twenty minutes 
take the pan from the fire, and stir in 
sugar to taste and some spice (nutmeg 
or cinnamon is often used); then beat 
in a couple of eggs, or, Where they are 
plentiful, more may be used; do not 
boil again, but beat for some few 
minutes, This should be sent to table 
in a junket bowl, and served in cups, 
To rich dishes of this sort, in the days 
when frumenty was a Lord Mayor's 
dish, brandy was one of the ingredients. 

When whole wheat cannot be got, 
cracked wheat may be used. We may 
mention that other fruits are as nice ag 
those named, For example, prunes, 
firs, dates, and dried bananas are very 
suitable; currants are not digestible, 
and are better omitted if for children ; 
the raising are improved by soaking 
for a few hours in water. 


Wheaten Porridge.— This can 
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be made in either of the ways already | give it twotothrce hours; decorticated, 
given for OaTMEAL Porrince. About | if finely ground, will be donc in one 
six ounces of wheat may be allowed to | hour. Thero are no nicer porridges 
a quart of water or milk, and the | than this; it often agrees better than 
porridge may be served with the usual | any other, and it is very cheap. (See 
adjuncts, If cracked wheat is liked, | STeaM-cookED CEREALS.) 
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PouLsE is to the vegetarian what animal food is to the meat-cater. The 
composition is the first thing to grasp. How many have jumped to the 
conclusion that all pulse is bad and gives rise to discomfort, after a hearty 
meal of boiled haricots and roast beef; or of lentil soup, perhaps made 
with meat stock, and followed by a cut from a joint. There is no reason 
why beef and beans should not be eaten together in very moderate 
quantities ; but it must be remembered that a plate of potatoes and a 
plate of pulse are two things in more than one sense. Potatoes are about 
three-fourths water ; pulse is only an eighth, or a trifle over. Here, then, 
we have a highly concentrated food; the amount of nitrogenous matter is 
very large; and the addition of food of both the fatty and starchy kinds 
are necessary to make the dish complete, whether it is to form the sub- 
stantial part of a meal or only an adjunct. Unless this be done, the 
system will be burdened with an excess of flesh-forming material, as the 
heat-givers in pulse are disproportionate. Our highest authorities are of 
opinion that the nutriments rich in starch, sugar, and fat should go to 
table with pulse, or be amalgamated in the same dish. 

Lentils,—These are generally agreed to be the most. digestible of the 
class, though opinions differ, and some writers give the palm to haricots, 
A few years ago we made various experiments with the whole brown 
Egyptian lentils; the resulting dishes were rich in colour, but not 
altogether pleasing to the palate; and in a few instances they caused 
flatulence. We have since learned that in the skin a certain bitter prin- 
ciple exists; the precise nature has not been determined, but it is this 
that gives rise to the discomfort. Besides this, in whole lentils, there is a 
lot of fibrous useless material, and no small amount of dirt; so we dis- 
carded them for the same thing, practically, in a cleaner and more 
nutritious form, viz., split lentils. These aro far more generally approved; 
aed are less trouble to clean, cook in a shorter time, and are nicer in 

avour, 

Then there are the green, or German lentils. They are higher in price, 
but so far as we have been able to ascertain, their superiority consists 
in their taking less time to cook; and their colour, especially when 
heightened by a little green colouring, is favourable to their adoption for 
such dishes as are entitled to rank above the commonplace. Lentil Flour 
1s a useful thickening medium for ordinary soups, stews, and the like; it 
is also of value for invalid dishes. (See INDEx.) 

Haricot Beans.—White beans are the best known and the cheapest. 
They are the dry mature bean of the plant whose pods we eat in the groen 
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state as French beans ; including the various kinds of kidney and dwarf 
beans that differ according to soil and locality, and are distributed over a 
good part of Europe. The “giant” haricots gain preference at most 
tables ; but we prefer tho small pean the skins are thinner, so they are 
more digestible, and the time required to cook them is more easily 
reckoned. It is quite possible to boil the “giants” for four or five hours 
before the desired softness is attained ; while a very good sample of the 
sainc beans might be done in little more than half the time. 

Split White Haricots aro handy when time runs short, as they tako 
less time than whole beans ; and in purées, and all such dishes, the final 
mashing is greatly facilitated by the splitting. 

Brown Beans are about the same price as the white ; they make good 
soups and stews, but must be cooked long and slowly. 

Red Haricots are rather dearer; their flavour is excellent, and in con- 
sequence of their rich colour they are valued for good soups. (See the 
recipe on page 60. 

Green Beans, called Flageolets, are the highest in price ; they havo 
thin skins and are of delicate flavour. In the hands of an intelligent 
cook their uses are legion ; they are admirably adapted for winter salads. 
These cost about fivepence per pound ; the other sorts range from two- 
pence to fourpence. If bought in quantities a saving is effected, but 
careful storage is of importance, pulse being readily attacked by insects. 

Peas.—These are familiar to most people in the shape of peas pud- 
ding ; a dish by no means to be despised when well cooked, and it is 
found to agree; but of the entire pulse tribe peas are, as a rule, the most 
difficult to digest. Split peas are preferable to whole ones. but for the 
majority, yea-flour or pea-meal is best of all. It should be freshly 
ground and stored in tius. (See the third recipe for Peas Soup, page 57.) 
Lastly, a few words on dried green peas. These are to be had both whole 
and split; the latter are the more useful. The main difficulty is to get 
them all one sort ; ‘‘ marrow-fats ” are the best ; a reliable dealer should be 
applied to for them, for the mixing is a hindrance to successful cooking. 
When dishing-up time comes, it is a common experience to find half the 
peas green and mellow, and the rest a bad colour and of flinty hardness— 
all due to the mixing. 

We now turn to the initial treatment of pulse generally, and for the 
whole and split it is the same, and is simplicity itself if a little forethought 
be exercised, and just a few rules are observed. Tho first thing is the 
washing, and this is certainly some little trouble. To put peas or any 
other sort of pulse into water, and pour it off, is not washing and will not 
suffice, Lentils are the dirtiest of all as a rule. Plenty of water is wanted, 
and it must be renowed several times. The pulse should also be rubbed 
between the hands until quite free from dirt. Renew the water until it 
comes away clean, then put the vegetables in a sieve. or colander, under a 
running tap for a final rinse. The soaking should be from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, according to convenience ; use plenty of cold water, 
and if very hard add a morsel of borax or bicarbonate of nel Do not use 
ordinary washing soda. When the time comes for the cooking, the 
soaking water should be thrown away, and with it all vegetables that 
float; they are grub-eaten, therefore worthless. We may remark that 
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oatmeal has a very softening effect on pulse, and is, therefore, a good 
addition to the soaking water; a couple of ounces will serve for a pint 
of beans and a couple of quarts of water. When used, increased attention 
to the rinsing is necessary. 

Concerning the cooking, as a rule, the water or stock should be cold 
when added ; green peas and beans of the best kinds may be put in hot 
liquid, and as a natural consequence, the colour will be improved. Salt 
must not go in at first; it retards the cooking by hardening the skins; a 
pinch of sugar is useful, so is a morsel of fat frec from salt; it induces 
softness and swelling, and improves the flavour. A wooden spoon is the 
best for stirring ; an iron one tends to shrivel the vegetables; this is 
especially noticeable in beans. The slower the process the better, but the 
cooking should be continuous, 

And what of the residue in the shape of superfluous liquor? We may 
take the case of a dish of beans to be served as a vegetable. If during 
the final stage of the cooking the water be allowed to evaporate, there will 
be little, if any, to strain off; but it is quite common to see a quart or 
more poured down the sink, carrying with it a good deal of nutrimeut ; 
so common in fact, that we have ceased to regard it with surprise, only 
with regret. To the thrifty Frenchwoman, who makes much of the liquor 
from boiled vegetables of all sorts, it seems incredible that the wilful 
waste of such a valuable residue as pulse liquor can be the rule in our 
country. One thing is certain: it is so useful for all sorts of purposes 
that, once tried, no intelligent housekeeper would willingly dispense with it. 
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juice, and serve inadish. This way 
Iy popular; so cooked, the beans go 
well with a hash or stew. For vege- 
tarians, oil or butter must replace the 
dripping used at first. A suspicion of 
garlic is added abroad to beans so 
cooked = (see Garuic in Vegetables). 


Beans, Haricot, Boiled. — 
This is a plain dish, suitable for serving 
with roast meat. Wash and soak the 
beans, put them on in cold water, add 
a lump of dripping the size of an egg 
to the pound, and, when they have 
begun to soften, a little sult and a 
few peppercorns; cook until done (see | Green or white beans may be cooked 
remarks on page 579), then add more | in cither of these ways. Cost, from 
scasoning to taste, and either put the 4d. upwards, according to kind. 
beans in a hot vegetable dish, shaking Another way.—With white beans, 
them up with a little butter, or, what boil some small onions, or a little 
’ by many considered the nicer way, | celery (white part only), and serve 
put them on a dish with the juint, and = with the beans. There may be about 
some of the gravy. This is excellent a fourth the bulk of either of these. 
if the joint be a shoulder or neck of Sometimes the water is poured off 
mutton, and a tureen of onion sauce is when the beans are nearly done, 
served with it. Cost, about 3d., without and some hot milk is put in, with a 
Bauce. thickening of flour and butter. This 

Another way.—Stir an ounce of is a delicate and delicious dish; but 
butter and some chopped parsley, with the surplus water should be used for 
Seasoning to taste, into the beans, and = soup. tn all the foregoing recipes, & 
shake the pan over the fire for a plain meat stock, or a vegetable stock, 
few minutes: add 4 squeeze of lemon can replace tho water at starting, 
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just according to taste and conve- 
nicnce, 

Beans, Haricot, Curried.— 
For an ordinary plain curry of white 
or green beans, follow the instructions 
givon for Lentizs. For brown or red 
beans, the stock used should be brown; 
it may, of course, be a vegetable or a 
meat stock (see Stocks), and should be 
made more piquant than for the others ; 
fried onions are always suitably added 
to the beans at first, and it is a good 
plan to serve some rice cooked in 
& savoury manner with them. (See 
recipes under Rice; for instance, 
Ccrrrep Ricz or Sarrron Rics would 
be suitable.) Cost, variable. 

A very simple way of making a curry 
of beans, when only a mild flavour 1s 
liked, is to dissolve some curry paste in 
boiling stock (brown or white) and stir 
into the beans ten minutes before 
serving. From a large teaspoonful to 
a dessertspoonful may be used to each 
pound of beans. 


Beans, Haricot, with Eggs 
and Black Butter.—Kequircd : 
beans, eggs, seasoning, crottons, sauce, 
&c., as below. Cost, about 1s. to Is. 3d. 

This is tasty. Boil half a pound of 
white or green beans (see preceding 
recipes), but omit any herbs; scason 
with salt and pepper only. To each 
pound add six or eight eggs; they 
should be fried and trimmed (see Faas), 
and laid round the beans. Prepare 
some Buack Burrer (see Hot Savces), 
and pour some over cach ege. Place 
a crotiton in the centre of the yolks 
(a tiny star or half-moon shape looks 
pretty), and serve hot. 


Beans, Haricot, with Eggs 
and Tomatoes.— Required: beans, 
eggs, tomatoos, sauce, &c., as below. 
Cost, from 1s. upwards, if six eggs 
are used. 

Prepare the beans as above; to cach 
pound add a gill of tomato pulp, just 
in timo to get hot through; soason 
nicely. Lay the eggs on, fried or 
poached; put between them a little 
pile of tomatoes which have been sliced 
and grillod, then cut in dico shapes 
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(sce TomaTOoEs). Poura little Panatey 
Sauce round the white of the eggs; 
take care not to smear the yolks. ‘Tho 
combination of colours and flavours in 
this dish is very satisfactory. Caper 
sauce may be used instead of parsley. 

Note.—White beans are intended, 
and, after adding the tomato, put ina 
drop or two of colouring to give a palo 
pink tinge. 


Beans, Haricot, Fried.—One 
of the most tasty and popular ways of 
serving beans is in the style of the 
national cookery of Mexico, called 
“ frijoles,” pronounced “ fre-o- les.” 
The beans are boiled until soft; they 
should be swollen to their fullest 
capacity, but not broken, and must be 
left until cold; the more perfectly 
they are drained, the better the dish. 
Some thinly-sliced onions are first 
fried in olive oil; when these are half 
done, the beans are added ; they should 
be sprinkled with sage and pepper, no 
salt, and fricd a good brown. ‘Toss 
and serve altogether, piping hot, adding 
alittle salt at the end. This is said 
by one writer to be “first-rate when 
cold, but good enough for a king when 
hot ;” ‘‘and if for a king,” says another 
writer, ““why not for his loyal sub- 
jects?” Cost, about 4d. to dd. per 
pound. 

A crust of bread, rubbed with garlic, 
may be tossed with the beans for a 
moment if the flavour is liked. Where 
sage is objected to, parsley and thymo 
may replace it; but if is not casy to 
improve the original recipe. 

A very good dish is made by serving 
any other vegetable, cooked in a tasty 
manner, round the beans: for example, 
carrots, turnips, or celery, stewed or as 
a purée ; or potatoes, fried, curried, or 
in balls or croquettes, or any other 
tasty form. <A dish of rice also goes 
well with the beans. 


Beans, Haricot, Porridge 
of.—For this, the split beans referred 
to on page 575 may be used; or, what 
are still better, ground haricots ; these 
are the same thing in a finer form, but 
are not so generally obtainable, Fora 
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porridge of the usual sort, the beans 
should be soaked, and cooked like 
outmeal porridge for a couple or three 
hours, then served with milk and sugar; 
but a savoury porridge is more likely 
to be appreciated. Vegetable stock 
can be used instead of water; it gives 
softness and a superior flavour; and a 
morsel of butter stirred in at the end 
is u great improvement; or some milk 
thickened with corn-flour or barley -flour 
(an ounce of either to half a pint of 
milk) is liked by some; it should be 
stirred in a little while before serving. 
Salt and pepper are the only seasonings 
really necessary. A mixture of hari- 
cots and pearl barley makes a famous 
porridge; they should be soaked and 
cooked together, and, where no porridge 
pan (i.e. a double pan) exists, we 
advise baking ina jar; this can hardly 
be cooked too long, and there are few 
better dishes for cold weather. Cheese 
may be used to flavour if approved ; 
with the addition of an onion or two, 
it forms a good dish for supper, 


Beans, Haricot, with Pota- 
toes.— Required: beans, stock, butter, 
potatoes, an onion, a tomato, crambs, 
cheese, flour, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 8d. or 9d. 

Boil half a pound of haricots in plain 
stock until done; red or brown beans 
are best for this dish. Put them ina 
fireproof china dish ready for table; 
put a few bits of butter over, cover, 
and set in a good oven for a few 
minutes. This trifling detail has to 
do with the success of the dish. Next 
add a good-sized onion and a tomato; 
both sliced and fried (see recipes in VE- 
GETABLEs), and cut up small, Stir the 
whole well, level the top, and cover it 
an inch thick with mashed potatoes, 
(Sce VeGetan.es.) Dredge with bread- 
crumbs and grated cheese, and bake a 
good brown, Take half a pint of the 
stock from the beans, add it with a 
little flour to the pan the onion was 
fried in; boil up well, season, add a 
dash of browning and store sauce, and 
servein a boat; a bay leaf will improve 
this, and it must be carefully strained. 
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Brown Sauce may be used instead of 
this gravy. 

Beans, Haricot, Brown 
Purée of.—Required: beans, stock, 
herbs, seasoning, dripping, and vege- 
tables as below. Cost, about 6d., 
exclusive of garnish or adjuncts in 
the form of rice, &c. 

Soak some brown beans, cover them 
with stock No. 1 or 2, add a bunch 
of herbs, a few black peppercorns, an 
onion stock with two cloves, a piece of 
carrot, a stalk of celery, a pinch of 
brown sugar, and an ounce of dripping 
to each quart of beans. Bring to the 
boil slowly; if hurried at first, the 
beans are very difficult to soften after ; 
skim just before the liquid boils. Go 
on simmering for three or four hours, 
or until soft; pass through a wire sieve 
or colander, and return to the sauce- 
pan; add seasoning, with a dash of 
browning, and any approved store sauce. 
Serve with any cereal—as rice, cooked 
plainly—and garnish the purée with a 
few small slices of hot bacon ; or it can 
go to table with meat, if the latter is 
eaten in small quantities ; but in itself 
it is a highly nourishing dish. (See 
page 574.) 

For a maigre dish of this sort, use 
any vegctablo stock, oil instead of 
dripping, and serve with onion or celery 
sauce, or with vegetarian brown sauco 
ae Hor Sauces). Fora more savoury 

ish, add a fried onion or two to tho 
beans. 


Beans, Haricot, Brown 
Purée of, Rich.—Cover the beans 
with stock No. 4 or 5; cook as abovo, 
and, when nearly done, add half a 
gill of claret to every pint of beans. 
After sieving, season highly with black 
pepper and a pinch of cloves and nut- 
meg, with salt to taste; stir in a 
teaspoonful of red or black currant 
jelly, and the same of tomato conserve. 
This is very nicc, and may go to table 
with any hashes of game or dark meats. 
Cost, about 8d., for a dish of a pint of 
beans. 


Beans, Haricot, Green Pu- 
rée of.— Put as many green beans as 
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may be wanted in white stock to cover 
them, No. 9 for a rich dish, or any 
plainer variety for a cheaper one. The 
beans must be first washed und soaked 
(see page 575). Adda slice or two of 
onion, turnip, and a stalk of celery ; 
cover with a buttered paper, and cook 
until no liquid remains. Sieve the 
beans, and put back in the saucepan, 
with an ounce of butter and a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley to each 
pint; add salt, stir, and sharpen up 
with lemon juice or flavoured vinegar, 
after taking from the fire, and add a 
dash of green colouring. For a cheaper 
dish, the butter may be reduced; 
for a better one, add a little cream 
also. Cust, from dd. to 6d. per pint 
inclusive. 

Norr.—All green purées should be 
more delicately seasoned than red and 
brown ones. When for separate dishes, 
sauce served in a tureen should go to 
table ; it is a great improvement ; as a 
guide to this, so far as kind and rich- 
ness go, the stock used for the beans 
will best serve; if that is rich, the 
sauce may be any of the good white 
sorts, or Paxsuey, or any other; and 
for the plainer puréos, the cheaper 
sauces detailed in our recipes furnish a 
good choice. 


Beans, Haricot, Red Purée 
of, — Required: stock No. 4 or 4, 
vegctables and herbs to flavour, wine, 
jelly, garnish, &c., as below. Cost, 
about Gd, to &d. per pint inclusive, 

Cook the beans in the stock very 
slowly, with the vegetables and herbs, 
a few peppercorns, and a clove or two. 
Add a little claret or port near the end, 
with a morsel of any fruit jelly; the 
stock should be absorbed when the 
time comes for sieving the purée. 
Re-heat and season, and dish in a 
pyramid. It may be garnished with 
croitons or dredged with fried crumbs. 
A little thin brown sauce may be 
poured over beforo garnishing. This 
can be recommended both on account 
of flavour and nutrition; it may be 
served with game, well-hung mutton, 
or braised beef, &c, 
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Beans, Haricot, with Succo- 
tash.—Required: beans, succotash, 
parsley sauce, and white sauce. Cost, 
about 1s. 4d., exclusive of ham or bacon. 

Boil half a pound of haricots, and 
dish them. Pour a gill of Parsiry 
Sauce over. Put round them a tin of 
succotash (see VEGETABLES), heated, and 
mixed with a gill of any nice white 
sauce. ‘The dish can be served as it is 
for a vegetable, or some bacon or ham 
will complete it for separate service. 
Canned corn (see VEGETABLES) can be 
used in the same way. 


Lentils, Boiled.—Prepare the 
lentils as directed on page 575; drain, 
and put then in a saucepan, with an 
ounce of fat and a pinch of sugar for 
each pound. Cover with cold water or 
any vegetable stock ; bring to the boil, 
and skim well; add a bunch of herbs 
and a pinch of ground nutmeg, or 
other spice, and cook until done, putting 
in a little water now and then. Near 
the end, boil fast with the lid off, that 
the liquor may be nearly dried up, add 
salt to taste, and a sprinkling of black 
pepper. ‘Time, according to kind and 
quality. Whole Egyptian may take 
three hours or more; split ones will 
probably be done in two-thirds the 
time. Cost, from 2d. to 4d. per pound. 

To make the above more piquant, a 
little vinegar, ketchup, or store sauce 
may be added; the dish, for some, is 
further improved by the addition of a 
few onions, chopped and fried; or they” 
may be boiled with the lentils; or any 
cold vegetables that may happen to be 
available can be put in, in time to get 
hot through. Cost, about 2d. per pound. 


Lentils, Curried, — Required: 
half a pound of brown split lentils, a 
teaspoonful each of curry paste and 
chutney, half a lemon, an apple, a 
tomato, an onion, & pinch of powdered 
bay leaf, a sprig of thyme, an ounce of 
dripping, and a dessertspoonful of rice- 
flour. Cost, about 6d. without rice. 

Heat the fat, chop and brown the 
onion in it; skin the tomato, cut it 
in dice; slice the apple, and add both 
to the onion, with the herbs and curry 
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paste mixed smoothly. ‘Then take 
half a pint of liquor from the lentils, 
which should be boiling in a separate 
saucepan ; add it with the rico-flour, 
and boil gently for about half an hour. 
When the lentils are done, put them 
in the centre of a hot dish, and pour 
the sauce round, after removing the 
herbs, and adding the lemon juice and 
seasoning. The sauce is improved by 
sieving. 

_ Another way.—This is very simple. 
When the lentils are boiled almost 
enough, and not much moisture 
remains, add the ingredients above 
detailed, after frying them. They 
should be put in half an hour before 
dishing—the lemon juice, &c., being 
added at the end. Rice with these 
dishes is quite optional. 

' Another excellent dish is obtained 
by adding a large fried onion to half a 
yound of lentils, and about two or 
three tablespoonfuls of cooked carrot, 
mashed or chopped. Curry powder 
can be used in place of paste; but it is 
less soft and smooth. 


Lentils, Curried, with Rice 
and Barley.— There are few cheaper 
curries than this; it is very easy to 
prepare, and a trial will convince any- 
one of its excellence. Required : half 
a pound of lentils, two ounces of ricc, 
the same of pear! barley, a gill of tinned 
tomatoes, the same measure of chopped 
vegetables (carrot, onion, celery, &c.), 
seasoning as below. Cost, about 6d. 

First fry the onion brown with a 
good bunch of herbs, put in a baking 
jar or dish, with the lentils, vegetables, 
rice, and barley, all washed and soaked ; 
add a tablespoonful of oil or butter, 
and cover with cold water. Set in a 
very gentle oven, and cook for three or 
four hours, until most of the liquor has 
dried up. The contents of the jur 
must be stirred now and then. Add, 
half an hour or so before serving, salt 
to taste, a dessertepoonful or more of 
curry paste or powder, a pinch of brown 
sugar, and enough vinegar to give a 
pleasant acidity, Beat the whole well 
before serving to blend the ingredients, 
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take out the bunch of herbs and serve 
hot, alone, or with meat. With such 
a dish, a little meat goes a long way. 


Lentils, Green, Boiled.— Cook 
as above directed, and add a Iittle 
colouring before serving; or boil a 
morsel of spinach with them ; chopped 
parsley, or dried mint, or any other 
herb can be used to scason this dish, 
which is all the nicer if a littlo butter 
be stirred in just before serving. Cost, 
about 3d. per pound. 


Lentils, Potted.— This is a 
well-known portable savoury; the taste 
for it is an acquired one, but it is very 
sustaining, and may be a very palatable 
compound; much depends upon the 
care taken in its preparation, and the 
nature of the seasoning. 

First boil some lentils in water or 
stock until soft enough to sieve; the 
pulp should then be mixed with butter, 
salt, pepper, and a little mushroom 
powder, or curry powder or paste, or 
some nice herb mixture or celery salt ; 
anything of the kind to taste; a pinch 
of cayenne and mace will also increase 
the zest of the dish. <A little good 
cheese, dry cnough to grate, 1s a very 
general addition; an ounce will be 
enough for half a pound of lentils ; 
and bread-crumbs are frequently 
mixed in, but we think that they are 
well replaced by some well-cooked rice. 
The whole should be well pounded, 
when it may be pressed into small pots 
or used for sandwiches. Cust, about 
Gd. or 8d. per pound inclusive, 

The exact proportions of the several 
ingredients must depend upon circum- 
stances; if for keeping, more oil or 
butter will be wanted than if for 
present use. Small pots are best, as 
they can be used up quickly. The 
surface of tho paste should be brushed 
over with oil, and a paper tied over if 
it is likely that the lentils will soon be 
eaten; but for storing for a week or 
more, Clarified butter should be poured 
over, the same as for potted meats. 
(See page 497.) 

Lentils & la Provencgale.— 


Required : lentils, oil, horbs, au onion, | 
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lemon, eggs, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 8d. per pound inclusive. 

Boil some lentils (see LeEnrtI1s, 
Boitep) until three-parts done; let 
them drain from moisture, then put 
them in a stewpan when cold, and add 
some good oil to keep them moist; in 
this the cooking is to be finished, 
the pan being shaken now and then. 
A good seasoning of chopped parsley 
is wanted, with w shredded onion, and 
some thyme and other herbs; the 
dish should be very savoury. Shortly 
before serving, add a dash of lemon 
juice, and beat in the yolk of an egg 
to every half pound of lentils, which 
must not boil after this addition. 
Serve hot. In many recipes for this 
dish, it is advised that the lentils be put 
into the oil after soaking, without pre- 
liminary boiling; such involves great 
care and trouble during the cooking, 
and we give the preference to this; but 
both methods can be tried. 


Lentil Purée, Vegetarian.— 
Required: lentils, rice, a lettuce, onions, 
oil or butter, an egg, seasoning, bread, 
&c,, a8 below. Cost, about 6d. to 8d. 

Cover some German Icntils (soaked 
and drained) with cold water ; add two 
ounces of washed rice for each half 
pound, and a small lettuce, cut up, 
with a few young onions; bring to the 
boil, stir in a lump of butter the size 
of an egg, or a tablespoonful of oil, 
and cook gently, skimming as required. 
When nearly done, pour off some of 
the liquor, a quarter pint or thcre- 
abouts; beut it up with a raw egg, 
return this to the pan as soon as the 
lentils are tender, and beat well for 
some minutes. Keep below boiling- 
point, but quite hot; add seasoning to 
taste, with a squeeze of lemon juice, 
and serve with fried bread cut in dice 
or strips. This is very nourishing, 
and the egg gives softness. When no 
lettuce can be had, a littlo of the heart 
of a parbuiled cabbage may bo used. 
Sorrel and many other plants of the 
kind aro advantageously combined with 
lentils; vegotable stock is a further 
improvement. Sometimes the green 


lentils turn a dirty brownish colouz, 
and a_few drops of green colouring 
are necessary to make the dish look 
appetising. a 
Meat-eaters may make a purée i 
the same way, with plain meat stock, 
and serve with either white or brown 
meats. 


Lentil Rolls.--- Required: lentils, 
bread, eggs, herbs, seasoning, parsley; 
lemon, vermicelli, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 6d., exclusive of sauce or gravy, 
for rolls made from a pound of lentils, 

See LENTIL PUREE, VEGETARIAN. 

Prepare the lentils as therein 
directed, and, while hot, add some fine 
bread- or plain biscuit-crumbs to make 
a stiff mixture; set by to get cold, 
then flour the hands, and mould into 
two-inch lengths, the thickness of an 
ordinary sausage. Dust them with a 
scasoning of herbs, salt, pepper, grated 
lemon peel, and nutmeg. Dip them 
into beaten white of egg, and roll them 
in crushed vermicelli or biscuit-crumba 
Lay them in a frying-basket, and 
plunge into hot fat to cover. They 
should be brown and crisp. Serve 
with fried parsley and cut lemon, or 
any sauce or gravy. They are tasty 
and satisfying, and nice hot or cold. 
Another varicty is made by taking 
plainly-boiled lentils, and adding , 
little butter and a good scasoning of! 
grated cheese and cayenne; a dash 
of chutney improves these. Boiled 
macaroni, with a squeeze of lemon 
juice over, goes well with them; they 
should be sprinkled with grated cheesé 
before serving. 


Lentils a la Venne.— Required: 
lentils, chestnuts, eggs, vinegar, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 10d. per pound, 
inclusive of chestnuts. ; 

Prepare the lentils as above detailed, 
but instead of the herbs named, use sage, 
about half a dozen leaves to the pound 
of lentils, and omit the paraley; and 
in place of lemon juice, use the vinegar 
from pickled walnuts. Take the pan 
from the fire before beating the eggs in. 
Put the lentils in a ring on a hot dish, 
and fill the centre with hot boiled 
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chestnuts, passed through a coarse sieve, 
and allowed to fall lightly in. This is 
very tasty, and a good accompaniment 
to sausages or liver. Brown lentils 
are intended, and they should be par- 
boiled in stock. 


Peas Brose.—‘In the West of 
Scotland, especially in Glasgow,”’ says 
Dr. Andrew, ‘peas brose, as it is called, 
is made of the fine flour of the white 
pea, by forming it into a mass, merely 
by the addition of boiling water and a 
little salt ; it isa favourite dish with not 
only the working classes, but is even 
esteemed by many of the gentry. The 
peas brose is eaten with milk or butter, 
and is a sweet, nourishing article of 
diet.”” Milk is sometimes used for it. 
With reference to this dish, it is not 
too much to say that the number of 

rsons who could digest it in England 
is comparatively small. Certainly, 
those who have been trained to cooked 
fare would not be wise to attempt 
experiments with dishes of this class. 
(See remarks on page 573.) When 
evoked, the brose is to be recommended 
to those who work hard in the open. 
It may be served with any of the usual 
porridge adjuncts, 


Peas, Dried Green, Boiled. 
—Soak whole or split peas (see 
page 575); if oatmeal be added to the 
water, rub them between the hands 
while rinsing, to get rid of it; if they 
seem soft, and look a nice pale green, 
something like fresh peas, they may go 
into hot water; if not, put them in 
cold; to either, add a pinch of white 
sugar and a little fat free from salt; 
vil or butter is best; use plenty of 
water, and cook slowly without the lid 
until done. Mint may be put in the 
water, or added after dishing. together 
with some butter, or the peas may 
be served without either. Add no salt 
until they have softened. It is im- 
possible to lay down any time for the 
cooking ; we have found some samples 
tender in about three-quarters of an 
hour; others have tuken more than 
double the time. It is a good plan 
to try a sample, and note the time 
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required, then, if good, to lay in a 
stock. ‘They must be stored in a dry 
place ; we think that canisters or jars 
with good lids are the best things for 
the purpose. Some prefer stout brown 
paper bags, suspended from the cciling, 
the peas being first enclosed in calico 
bags. 

For superior dishes of boiled peas, 
reference should be made to the 
recipes for cooking fresh peas, in the 
next chapter, which will mect all 
requirements. Cost, about 2d. to 3d. 
per pound. 

Peas, Dried Green, Purée 
of.—Required: peas, stock, butter, 
cream, seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 9d. or 10d. 

Put a quart of split green peas 
in a saucepan, and cover’ with 
white stock (No. 9 for a rich purée) ; 
an ounce of butter, with a little white 
pepper and sugar, and a bunch of 
herbs should be added, and the whole 
covered with a sheet of buttered paper. 
After simmering until soft and rubbing 
through a sieve (the finer the sieve, the 
better the purée), a few minutes’ re- 
heating with a gill of cream, salt to 
taste, and a suspicion of green colouring 
finishes the purée, which should be 
dished in a pyramid, and served with 
meat orasa separate dish. The nature 
of the dish with which the peas are to 
be served will be a guide as to garnish. 
When these peas are good and well 
dressed, they may be used as substi- 
tutes for fresh ones when they are not 
obtainalhle. 

For a cheaper purée, use a plainer 
stock, reduce the cream, and add milk, 
with a little corn-flour to thicken. 


Peas Pudding.— Wash and soak 
a quart of split peas; drain and tic 
them ina cloth, leaving room to swell ; 
the best way is to tie the cloth in two 
places—the first within a couple of 
inches of the peas, the second a couple 
of inches higher ; then, when the peas 
have swollen up to the first string, it 
can be cut. This is less trouble than 
having to re-tie tho cloth in a second 
place, while it is hot. Put them on in 
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cold water with a bit of fat in it, or 
use greasy stock—from pork or ham. 
Boil until done (from two to three 
hours), then rub the peas through a 
colander, better still, a wire sieve, and 
put with them two ounces of dripping 
or butter, and salt and pepper to season 
well. A beaten egg makes it richer 
and smoother, and ensures its turning 
out «a good shape. Flour or grease the 


cloth, tie the peas tightly, and boil | 


again for half an hour or rather more. 
Serve hot with boiled pork or bacon ; 
and it is just as good with boiled beef. 
Many persons like the addition of 
mashed potatoes; they may be cqual 
in bulk to the peas, or in less pro- 
portion, and may be added when the 
peas are sieved. They should be mealy 


and perfectly mashed; if lumpy or the . 
' bacon in strips, and a fried onion, 


least watery, they will spoil the pudding. 
(See Potators.) Mint or any other 


herbs may be added to the pudding, or . 


dried mint served with it. Cost, dd. 
to 6d. 
Peas Pudding (very Su- 


+ tasty. 


perior).— Required: a pint of soaked | 


split peas, a saltspoonful each of white 
sugar and pepper, a bunch of herbs, 
stock No. 11 or 12, und an ounce or two 
of butter. Cost, dd. to 6d. 

Butter a stewpan at the bottom and 
round the sides as far as the peas 


reach, add the sugar, and cover the | 
pan, then shake it over the fire fora | 


few seconds ; add stock as above just . 


to cover the peas, lay a shect of 
buttered or oiled paper over, and 
bring very slowly to the boil; skim 
thoroughly, and cook until soft, about 
three hours; an occasional shake is 


required, and a little fresh stock from 


time to time. 
herbs, add salt to taste, and rub all 


When done, remove the ' 
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through a sieve; then put the peas 
back into the pan, add either an ounce 
more butter or olive oil, or cream may 
be .sel if preferred. Beat hard until 
the } urée is hot through, then serve in 
a pile with strips of toast or fried bread 
round it, and send dried powdered 
mint to table. It may be served as a 
vegetarian dish, or with pork or beef. 


Peas Pudding, Superlative. 
—Proceed as directed above, but use 
stock No. 1 or 2, with herbs to taste, 
and a pinch of celery seed. Sieve and 
finish as above, or pour round it a 
purée of carrots, onions, or celery, and 
send brown gravy or sauce to table in 
a tureen. 

Another way.—To every pint of peas, 
add about four ounces of fried ham or 


sliced, a short time before serving, and 
kerve as a separate dish. This is very 
Many other ways of finishing 
off, according to convenience and pre- 
ference, may be adopted; we wish, 
however, to call attention to this 
method of preparing peas pudding as 
very superior to that of tying it ina 
cloth and boiling it in a large quantity 
of water. Inthe one, much nutriment 
goes into the water ; in the other, it ta 
retained; while the difference in flavour 
is very pronounced. ‘The same prin- 
ciple may be carried out in the very 
cheapest forms of pudding ; a morsel 
of dripping, or even some greasy stock, 
will supply the necessary fat, for stock 
that is too greasy for any other purpose 
(so long as it is not very salt) answers 
excellently fur peas. For persons who 
like a very soft pudding (many do)—a 
sort of go-between a pudding and a 
soup—the stock may be increased or 
the peas reduced at pleasure. 


| CHEESE. 
CHEESE, as an article of food, is deserving of attention from the fact that 


it can be brought from all 


rts of the world, and may be readily stored 


and kept for a considerable time. As to its composition, that varies 
greatly; but chcese must always be looked upon as a concentrated fvod, 
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because of. its comparatively low percentage of water. A good sample of 

such a cheese as “ Youble Gloucester” might contain less than half the 
water present in lean beef. But a practical question is, can we assimilate 
and convert into our own substance the cheese food as easily as the flesh 
food P This is answered very decidedly in the negative by those who have 
given careful study to the matter. But the digestibility of cheese is, to 
some extent, dependent upon its age, texture, and composition, With few 
exceptions, a moist cheese, of the fatty kind, is less likely to cause trouble 
than one made from skim milk. A brief consideration of the kinds m 
common use will best serve our purpose. 

Stilton is a general favourite; its quality varies according to its 
ripevess. A naturally ripened one, z.e. one that has been carefully stored 
for some time, is said by competent judges to be the best. The purchaser 
completes the ripening, in the ease of a new cheese, by pouring in ale 
or port. Gorgonzola is a similar cheese in composition, both being of 
the fatty class; but much imitation Gorgonzola is said to be palmed off 
on the public. Cheshire is a favourite; it is rich and of good flavour. 
Gloucester is a milder cheese, that called “double” Gloucester oe 
richer in’ cream than the “single.” Cheddar is a well-known an 
much-liked sort. Of the American cheeses, there are good, bad, and 
indifferent ; of the good ones, American Cheddar is said to be the best. 
Dutch cheese may be looked upon as a perfect specimen of a skim-milk 
cheese, the consumption of which, just before retiring, is likely to result 
in “a-very eventful night.” The celebrated Parmesan, which is one of 
the most expensive, is another specimen of the not easily digested sorts ; 
the same may be said of all that are dry enough to grate easily. The 
several varieties of Swiss cheese possess a fine and pronounced flavour ; 
Gruyére is largely eaten in England; its peculiar taste is due to the 
addition of a special dried powdered herb. Many of the ‘‘ cream cheeses” 
from France are very good, and some are made from a mixturo of milk 
and cream from the cow and the goat. Some of the home-made varicties, 
though very nice, can only be regarded as solidified cream ; the ‘“ milk 
cheeses,” made on the same principle, are preferred by some, beimg 
less rich. 

Tastes differ much in the matter of cheese, and itis one of the few foods 
that the buyer may test by tasting; but a few hints as to the tests of goodness 
may be serviceable. In selecting any of the fatty sorts, look out fora 
moist, smooth surface, with rounded edges and sides, though the latter 
should not be over-swelled. The top should not be elevated. Shar 
edges and straight sides indicate a poorer quality. A rough-coated, 
dry, rugged cheese will have in it mites or hoppers, or both, - This is not 
wholesome ; but we'do not suppose that those on the look-out for it will 
be deterred from eating it so long as they can get it; still, there are 
people who are equally anxious to avoid it. Ono good test for cheese is to 
take a portion between the finger and thumb, and rub it slightly; if it 
softens readily, leaving the hand greasy, its richness is assured. | 

When a whole or large portion of cheese is bought, the reserve part 
should be kept in a stone Jar or pan, witha lid; the place it is stored in must 
be dry and cvol; sume persons keep the cut surface moist by the aid of 
fresh butter. When cheese is too dry or too near the rind to send to table 
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it may be used up in endless ways—not a scrap need be wasted. It should 
be grated and put into bottles for use in any of the dishes in the present 
and other chapters. 

Many cheese dishes, especially those of the WELSH RareEBIT type, 
owe much of their excellence to their “piping hot ” condition ; to attain 
this, a cheese dish is almost a necessity. and those who do not possess one 
should convert any dish of a suitable kind into a hot-water dish by way of 
a substitute. A muffin or kidney dish will serve the purpose. 

Othor cheese dishes are given in various parts of the book, under 
pastry, suuffiés, puddings, ete., for which see INDEX. : 

We will close these remarks with a reference to a few preparations 
of cheese with cereals, etc., to which the term “ digestible” has been 
employed. The dishes are detailed on page 589. We think we are 
correct in stating that the treatment of cheese by the addition of 
bicarbonate of potash, the digestive agent in question, originated with 
the late Professor Williams, and the recipes herein are the outcome 
of experiments made in accordance with the suggestions given in his 
admirable work “The Chemistry of Cookery.” The main advantages of 
this particular treatment are summed up thus:—It makes up any deficiency 
of mineral matter that is left behind in the whey in cheese-making ; it 
neutralises the acid; and converts the casein into its original form, as it 
existed in the milk. The average amount of potash required is a quarter 
of an ounce for each pound of cheese used, watever may be the nature 
or amount of the other materials added. If these proportions are used, 
the bitter flavour of the potash will not be detected ; but, in excess, it ix 
readily perceptible, One result of what the Professor calls his cheese- 
cooking researches is cheese porridge, and he recommends it especially to 
those who work out of doors; it must be cautiously used by sedentary 
livers, “lest they suffer from over-nutrition, which is but a few degrees 
worse than partial starvation.” 


Beignets of Cheese and | interior, then fry delicately. Serve 
Semolina.—RKequired: milk, butter, | ona folded napkin. These beignets aro 
potato-flour, semolina, cheese, season- | inexpensive and very duinty. 
ing, eggs, and bread-crumbs, Cust, 
about 9d. Cheese Aigrettes.— Required : 

Cook together in a duuble saucepan three ounces of Vienna flour, one 
a pint of milk, an ounce of butter, ounce of butter, the yolks of three 
three ounces of semolina, and an ounce | eggs, and the whites of one and a half, 
of potato-flour, It will take about an | a pinch of salt, cayenne and groune 
hour. Draw it from the fire, add salt | mace, an ounce of grated Parmesan, 
and pepper to taste, and the yolks of | and the sume weight of Cheddar 
four raw eggs; beat hard for a few — cheese, a gill each of milk and water, 
mmutes; then stir in two ounces of Cost, about 6d. _ 
grated cheese. Turn out tv cool on a Boil the milk and water together, 
buttered dish, and when firm cut it add the butter, stir in the flour by 
into rounds with a pustry-cutter. degrees, it must be dry and sifted, 
Brush over with beaten egg, and coat then take the pan from the fire and 
with fine orumbs, seasoned like the drop in the yolks of the eggs, singly; 
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beating hard; season, and stir in the 
stifly-whipped whites; then put by 
to cool a little, but not to get quite 
cold. Have a deep pan of hot fat 
ready; then drop in the mixture from 
a fork, to form rocky or feathery 
shapes; they should be as large as a 
chestnut. The instant they are pale 
brown and crisp take them up, or they 
will become too dark; a slice must be 
used, and the aigrettes well drained 
on soft paper. Dish them in a pile on 
a hot serviette, and sprinkle them with 
grated cheese. This is a very good 
dish, but care is needed in the cook- 
ing ; the fat must be hot us well as 
“ clean.” 


Cheese Balls.—Required : 
cheese, bread, butter, seasoning, eggs, 
and flour. Cost, about 4d. or dd. 

Cheese that has become too dry for 
table answers for these. Grate two 
ounces, put it in a mortar with an 
ounce of butter, a small tablespoonful 
of bread-crumbs, half the measure of 
cream, a pinch of dry mustard, salt, 
and cayenne or white pepper, then 
pound all to a paste. Then add the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg, and pound 
again. ‘Test the mixture, and add, if 
it requires it, a little raw egg to 
moisten, but this depends upon the 
condition of the cheese; if very dry, 
the egg will be wanted, but if soft it 
can be shaped as it is. Flour the 
hands and a board, and make the balls 
the size of a common marble; then set 
them by to become firm, They are 
intended for soups, and can either be 
egged and crumbed, and fried in the 
usual way, or simmered in boiling 
stock for a few minutes. If the first 
mode is preferred, and the soup clear, 
be careful to drain them free from fat 
before dropping them in. They 
answer too for garnishing many dishes 
of cheese; or by increasing the pro- 
portions, and making the bulls as 
large again, they can go to table as 
a savoury, in the way directed for 
Cuvese AIGRETTES, 


-Cheese Bombes, with 
Spinach.—lequired: a custard as 
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below, cheese, bread, hard-boiled eggs, 
seasoning, and spinach. Cost, about 
Is. 6d. to 1s. 8d., inclusive. 

Prepare a custard by beating the 
yolks of four eggs with the whites of 
two, a gill of milk, half as much cream, 
a dust of cayenne, and two ounces of 
grated cheese, half English and half 
Parmesan. ‘Then add a large tahble- 
spoonful of bread-crumbs, soaked in 
half a gill of rich white sauce; pour 
all into a saucepan, and stir until it 
thickens: then take from the fire, and 
when 4a little cool fill some buttered 
bombe moulds, garnished with chopped 
ham at the bottoms. Stcam them for 
about a quarter of an hour, and turn 
them out on a bed of spinach; this is 
to be put on adish in the form of a 
border. Just before serving, fill the 
middle with four hard-boiled egye 
sliced, and coated with thick white 
sauce, flavoured with cheese. Serve 
very hot. The mixture above will 
make seven or eight bombes, 


Cheese Cream,.—This is a very 
delicious savoury, Required: bread, 
cream, eggs, cheese, crumbs, sauce, 
and seasoning as below, Cost, about 
1s. 8d. to Is. 10d. 

Prepare the cases as in Drespen 
Patties. The filling should be in 
readiness, and is made us follows: 
slice some Gruyére and rich English 
cheese into a stewpan, equal parts of 
each; alluw an ounce of cheese for 
each case; and supposing eight ounces 
of cheese and half a gill of cream, add 
the same meusure of béchamel, rich 
creamy; season with cayenne—it will 
probably be salt enough—and stir 
until the cheese is melted; it is then 
ready for use. After filling the cases, 
replace the portions that were cut 
from the tops; they should be fried 
with the rest. Dish on a servictte o1 
lace paper. A dash of French mustard 
can be put in the seasoning, if liked. 


Cheese Custard, Moulded. 
—Required : milk, cream, eggs, gela- 
tine, and seasoning, with adjuncts as 
below. Cost of custard only, about 
1s. to 1s. 3d, 


CHEESE, 
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This is a savoury for use in hot 
weather. To make it, put into a 
saucepan a gill each of cream and 
milk, the yolks of three eggs, and a 
pinch of cayenne and grated nutmeg. 


Whisk the mixture until on the point. 


of boiling, then take it from the fire 
and strain in a gill of milk in which 
half an ounce of French shect gelatine 
has been separately dissolved. The 
two preparations should be cooled a 
little before mixing. Two ounces of 
grated Parmesan should be stirred 
into the first pan as soon as taken 
from the fire. This may be put in 
one large or a number of small 
moulds, holding about half a gill 
each. A very superior dish is made 
by adding a gill of stiffly-whipped 
cream just before the custard is 
moulded; it should be cool when this 
is done. Place the moulds om ice or 
in an ice-cave, and turn out when 
cold and firm on to a bed of green 
salad; or chopped aspic and sprigs 
of parsley cun be used to garnish the 
dish. Cuerse Srraws or plain crisp 
biscuits should be served with the 
custard, 


Cheese Cutlets a la Meri- 
vale. — Required: eggs, cream, 
cheese, vermicelli, seasoning, white 
sauce, and garnish as below. Cost, 
about 1s. 

Break into a basin the yolks of six 
eggs and the whites of two; add half 
a gill of cream, two ounces of grated 
cheese, half Parmesan and _ half 
Cheshire; season with mace and 
cayenne, Whisk this very thoroughly, 
then beat in half a gill of any rich 
white sauce: Bécnamen for choice. 
Pour the mixture into a buttered tin 
with turned-up edges to the depth of 
half an inch, then let it steam gently 
until firm. This may be donc in a 
potato steamer or in a tin of water in 
a slow oven. When perfectly cold, 
cut this into shapes with a small cutlet 
cutter, and dredge both sides with 
grated cheese as used for the mixture, 
Next coat them with raw beaten egy, 
and finally with crushed vermicelli. 


Lay them carefully in a frying-basket, 
and plunge them into clean fat, very 
hot. As soon as golden brown, drain 
on soft paper, and dish. They may 
either be placed on a ring of fried 
bread or laid on separate crofitons the 
shape of the cutlets, but a trifle larger. 
This is a dainty dish, and care is 
needed in its preparation. 

Note.—TJake care to remove the 
specks from the eggs before adding 
the cheese, etc. 


Cheese, Devilled.—This can be 
varied with respect to flavouring, but 
it is, as its name indicates, a piquant 
preparation. Slice some cheese into a 
stewpan: a mixture of sorts is often 
liked; then add a little butter, or 
milk, or cream to moisten, regulating 
the quantity by the condition of the 
cheese. Stir until melted, when it 
should be of the consistence of thick 
custard. Add cayenne, salt, mixed 
mustard, and some _finely-chopped 
mixed pickles; chutney is another 
suitable adjunct; and many would 
think the dish lacked completeness 
without a dash of Worcester sauce. 
This can go to table in a hot water 
dish, or the mixture may be poured on 
toast or fried bread, in strips or 
squares. To be eaten in perfection, it 
must be piping hot. Cost, about Gd. 
for a small dish. 


Cheese Meringues.—Re- 
quired: cheese, flour, butter, eggs, 
and seasoning as below. Cost, about 
10d. to 1s. 

Melt in a saucepan six ounces of 
sliced cheese, of which half should be 
Gruycre and half rich English ; three 
ounces of butter and a gill of water 
are to be stirred in as soon as the 
cheese begins to melt, and the whole 
must form a smooth creamy mass 
after a little stirring. Have ready 
some dry sifted Vienna flour, stir it in 
little by little until the whole becomes 
a stiff paste, then add the yolk of an 
egg, beat well; add a second, and beat 
again. ‘Take two tablespoons, grease 
the insides of both; take up a spoon- 
ful of the paste, level it, and by means 
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of the second spoon slide it out on a 
slightly buttered baking-shect; pro- 
ceed in this way until the paste is 
used up, then bake gently to a nice 
brown. While baking, whip the 
whites to a froth, add a dust of 
cayenne, and coat the meringues with 
this as soon as done. A bag and pipe 
will be wanted, and if a small one is 
used, by which little dots of the egg 
can be ‘‘ piped’ on in rows, the effect 
repays the extra trouble; but a plain 
pipe will do of the large size, such as 
is used for vegetables. The mcringues 
are to be put back in a cool part of 
the oven until they are a delicate 
brown, then dusted with a pinch of 
coralline pepper, and dished like 
CuEESE AIGRETTES. 


Cheese, Potted. — Required : 
cheese, butter, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, from 6d. to 8d. when half a 
pound of cheese is used. 

This is a popular savoury amongst 
vegetarians, ‘The cheese should be 
sliced into a mortar, and pounded with 
butter or oil, about a fourth its weight, 
but taste and the condition of the 
cheese must be considered. The usual 
seasonings are salt and pepper, with a 
morsel of musturd, but curry paste or 
powder, cayenne, and store sauce or 
ketchup are used by some. All must 
be added gradually during the pound. 
ing. Then press into little pots. It 
will keep well in a cool place, but for 
long keeping the seasoning must be 
increased and the directions for Por- 
TED Meats followed. This is useful 
for taking on a journey, and may be 
eaten with bread, plain biscuits, dry 
toast, or bread and butter, A little 
cress or other salad is an improvement. 


Cheese, Stewed.— This is a 
cheap and simple dish. Some sliced 
cheese is put in a saucepan with a 
little milk, then stirred until heated, 
and seasoned with pepper, mustard, 
and salt. This is a good way of using 
up stale cheese. It should be soft 
enough to spread on toast for serving, 
or it can be sent to table in a dish with 
triangles of toast stuck round it. 
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Cost, about 4d., if four ounces of cheese 
be used. 


Cheese Straws. — Required: 
cheese, butter, flour, eggs, and scason- 
ing. Cost, about 6d. for a small dish. 

Mix together equal weights of grated 
Parmesan, fresh butter, and fine flour ; 
the butter and cheese are to be rubbed 
in the flour until the mixture is like 
bread-crumbs. Season with cayenne, 
a pinch only, and a dust of pounded 
mace. Add as much raw egg yolk as 
will make a stiff paste, roll out thinly, 
being careful not to break it, cut it 
into lengths of three or four inches, 
and a quarter inch wide, und bake to 
a rich yellow colour in a good oven, 
but not fierce enough to burn them. 
Remove with care and serve cold, 
either in transverse rows or put in 
bundles through rings cut from the 
same pastry, and baked with the 
straws. 

Another way.—These are plainer, 
Add to the above as many bread- 
crumbs as will equal the weight of the 
cheese, and of the latter use any kind 
available. These can be served hot, if 
liked. Either of the kinds will keep 
in a tin with a good lid, but they are 
nicer freshly made. (See Pastry.) 


Cheese, Toasted, or Welsh 
Rarebit.—For a superior dish, put 
any good cheese, as Cheshire, in a 
stewpan; it should be thinly sliced, 
and moistened with a tablespoonful of 
cream and an ounce of butter to cach 
quarter pound. A very good checse 
will not need quite so much butter. 
Stir until hot. Add mustard and 
cayenne to season pleasantly, with a 
little salt; celery salt is an agreeablo 
and suitable addition. Have some 
nicely-made toast well-buttered, “and 
cut in strips or fingers, pour the cheese 
over, and brown it before the fire or 
by the aid of the salamander. Serve 
in a choese dish (see page 585). Cost, 
about 6d., inclusive. 

Cheese, Toasted, or Welsh 
Rarebit, Plain.—A good Ameri- 
can cheese answers for this dish. Melt 
the cheese in a saucepan, adding a 
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little milk or butter to moisten it; by 
some porsons a spoonful of ale is pre- 
ferred, and others add a dash of store 
sauce. ‘This is served on a slice of 
buttered toast. When slices of cooked 
bacon are laid on the top, it becomes 
“buck rabbit’; and if further en- 
riched by a poached egg, the title 
changes to “golden buck.” If poor 
cheese be used, it will not melt, and 
will be “ leathery ’? when cooked. 


Digestible Cheese Dishes.— 
No. 1.—This is a simple form of pud- 
ding or mould. Tako a deep pie-dish, 
butter it, and nearly fill it with 
alternate layers of bread and butter 
and grated or sliced cheese; the bread 
and butter is to be soaked in a mixture 
of oggs and milk, two to the pint. Bi- 
carbonate of potash, in the proportion 
of a quarter of an ounce to one pound 
of cheese, is to be dissolved in the 
milk. This should stand before baking, 
to give time for saturation, and the oven 
must be gentle. If liked, the bread 
may be grated; and those who think 
the browned surface the best part of a 
Yorkshire pudding will use a baking- 
tin of the same sort for this. Cost, 
about 6d. or 7d. 

Dishes of this sort are too nutritious 
to supplement a joint, and should be 
used as a Swiss peasant uses his fondu, 
i.e. as the substantial part of a whole- 
some dinner. 

A dish a little less savoury than the 
above, but very good and more diges- 
tible, is the same mixture steamed ; it 
must be made stiffer by the addition of 
more bread, or an ounce of flour to 
each pint of milk, as well as an extra 
egg; any previously cooked cereal— 
rice, for instance—is a good addition, 
as it helps to bind as well as give bulk, 
thus making it moro economical, as 
well as more adapted to the require- 
ments of some people, 

Nore.—It may be remarked that the 
use of the potash is not so necessary 
when milk can be had and used straight 
from the cow, that being in itself 
slightly alkaline, and the softer tho 
cheese the more easily will it dissolve. 
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No, 2.—This is of the fondu class. 
Take a gill of milk,as much bicarbonate 
of potash as will cover a threepenny- 
piece, and four ounces of grated cheese ; 
heat these carefully in a saucepan 
until the cheese is completely dissolved, 
then add three eggs, and pour the pre- 
paration into shallow dishes or trays of 
metal or earthenware that will stand 
the fire, and bake until nearly solidified. 
The advantage of using shallow uten- 
sils is that as less time is required 
for cooking, “an air-tight leathery 
skin” on the surface is absent.. For 
a cheaper dish, use fewer eggs and 
add bread-crumbs; the seasoning is 
composed of mustard, cayenne, white 
pepper, and, if liked, a dash of nutmeg. 
This is Professor Williams's own 
recipe. Cust, from dd. to 6d. 

Referring to dishes of cheese and 
any Italian paste, the author contrasts 
the usual English method with that of 
the Italians. ‘The latter, he says, take 
care that the cheese is delicately cooked ; 
while in England ‘the top layer, 
being often of grated cheese, is 
browned and converted into a horny, 
caseous form of carbon, that would 
inducechronic dyspepsia in the stomach 
of a wild boar if he fed upon it for a 
weck.”” We recommend the following 
as a light dish of the sort, if made 
strictly according to instructions :— 
Mix an ounce of corn-flour or potato- 
flour with a httle cold milk; heat the 
remainder of a pint of milk, and add 
it to the flour; boil for a few minutes, 
stirring well. Take it from the fire 
and let it cool slightly; then stir in, 
until quite soft and smooth, two ounces 
of cheese, grated or sliced, according 
to its condition; season to taste, then 
pour the mass into a dish into which 
about four tablespoonfuls of boiled 
macaroni has been laid. Stick sippets 
of dry toast round, and serve. A few 
grains bicarbonate of potash are to be 
stirred in after the milk and flour havo 
boiled ; but without the potash, this 
will not disagree with anyone who can 
take cheese at all. Cost, about 5d. 

No, 3.—-This is the typical cheese 
porridge, tis described as “ ordinary 
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oatmeal porridge, made in the usual 
manner, but to which grated cheese 
is added, cither while in the pot or 
after taking it out, and yet as hot as 
possible; it should be well stirred 
in.” All forms of porridge may be 
prepared in the same way. 

We can fully endorse Professor 
Williams’s recommendation to add 
cheese to the old-fashioned “hasty 
pudding,” which converts it, as he says, 
into a savoury and highly nutritious 
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after mixing in the cheese, add a 


little gravy or sauce, Another dish, 
to be had by the blending of cheese 
with mashed potatoes that have been 
boiled in their skins, and thinned with 
milk or stock to the consistency of 
porridge, is worthy of consideration. 
Boiled potatoos will not do: that is to 
say, tho dish is not the same thing, as 
only by baking potatoes in their 
skins are the saline constituents pre- 
served, and these, as alroady explained, 


are especially demanded in combination 


orridge. It is not always necessar 
p 4 y ; 
with cheese. 


to add milk; those who prefer it may, 


EGGS. 


Eaes contain all the necessary constituents of food, and are amongst the 
most useful of the ingredients that contribute to the composition of every 
sort of dish, both savoury and sweet. The eggs of many birds are used 
for food; but we are for the moment considering the egg of the common 
hen, as the most largely used for culinary purposes. 

Eggs contain a good deal of nourishment in a concentrated form. 
Weight for weight, they may be placed on a level with butchers’ meat. 
The yolk is the richer; it has in it more oil and fat, as well as more 
albumen and mineral matter than the white; there is also a lower 
percentage of water. It is owing to the presence of the oil that the yolk 
eannot be whisked to a stiff froth, as the white can; and it is only while 
the egg is in a fresh condition that the white can be so treated. 

On an average, eggs weigh, in the shell, from an ounce and a half to 
two ounces; to reach the latter weight, they must be large and fresh. 
They lose in weight as age increases, by reason of the porosity of tho 
shell; therefore, apart from the fact that a stale egg is of all-round 
inferiority, it is not the economical purchase that some people imagine, 
when this is considered, although the money cost may be but little more 
than half that of fresh eggs. Not that it is necessary, nor is it possible, 
to buy absolutely new-laid eggs for cooking purposes ; we only desire to 
say that the lowest-priced ones are not always the cheapest; the shells 
may be only three-parts full, and out of each dozen two or three may be 
really bad. We may, however, point ont that there is such a thing as 
using an egg too fresh, particularly for poaching. An egg a day old will 
retain its shape, but when quite fresh, thero is a certain milkiness in the 
white, and a consequent tendency to run. No one wants telling what's 
bad ogg is like: once seen, it is never forgotten; but various tests are 
employed for judging of the condition of an egg without breaking the 
shell. One is to apply the tip of the tongue to the large end, which 
will be warm if the egg be fresh. Another is to hold the egg up toa 
good light or before a lighted candle: if fairly clear, it is a sign of 
goodness; opacity is indicative of staleness, and a black spot proves 
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nnfitness for use. Some persons pin their faith to the brine test itwo 
onnces of salt to a pint of water). A fresh egg will fall to and remain at 
the bottom, while any that float are very doubtful, and most likely 
quite worthless. Again, one may judge of an egg by shaking it: if 
no sound is emitted, it is full and fresh; if stale, it will “ gurgle.” 

When more than one egg is wanted for any dish, they should always 
be broken separately into a cup, because one bad one may spoil a dozen 
unless this precaution be observed. The specks or germs are to be 
removed with a fork for every dish; to get one in the mouth is a very 
common but unpleasant experience. For dainty dishes, the precaution of 
straining after beating is well observed. The manner of beating, too, is 
of no small importance; this applies more especially to certain dishes : 
such are indicated under their headings; but we may here mention, 
as it applies to any dish, that in separating the whites from the 
yolks of eggs, if the latter should by chance become mingled with them, 
the condition described as a “ stiff froth’ cannot be attained; it is waste 
of time to try. Neither can the separation be effected if the egg be stale; 
for the chances are that the two portions are already mingled before the 
ogg is broken. Again, after the firm froth—so necessary when extreme 
lightness is a desideratum—is obtained, the mass is only to be stirred, 
never beaten, to the other materials, Why? Just because air has been 
incorporated, aud the object is to fix these bubbles by means of heat. 
Therefore the mixture, whatever its nature, should not stand after the 
amalgamation, but be cooked at once. 

We have referred to the nutritive properties of eggs. but they cannot 
he indulged in by all; some can take them cooked in certain ways, and 
not in others; and although there is no fixed rule, it will generally be 
found that lightly-cooked ones are most likely to agree, and that boiled 
ones often cause trouble when poached ones do not. Where hard-boiled 
eggs can be digested, they are a good food, by reason of their staying 
powers; henee their use on long journeys. 

Besides the dishes in the present chapter, there are many others in 
various parts of the book into which eggs enter, and reference should be 
made to the InpEx. Particulars and illustrations of whisks and other 
utensils employed in egg cookery will be found in the present and later 
chapters. (See also KITCHEN UTENSILS, at the end of the hook.) 

Ducks’ Eggs.—There is a great difference in the flavour of these— 
somotimes they are so strong as to be almost uneatable; but when mild 
and the flavour is liked, they are generally an economical eee as they 
mn be had for a penny each. They are more likely to agree if 
eooked out of the shell; we prefer them poached. The ordinary methods 
are to be followed, sufficient time being allowed in proportion to their size. 
When done, the whites will look opaque all through. In the making 
of puddings and other dishes of a plain sort, one large duck egg may take 
the place of two small hen eggs, so far as richness goes, but their 
stiffening properties are hardly equal. The albumen of the duck eg 
is of a bluish cast when cooked, and although we have used the wo 
opaque in connection with the cooking, the same degree of whiteness or 
opaqueness found in the eggs of tho hen will be wanting. If preferred 
boiled, allow as long again as for a small hen egg. Some are of opinion 
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that a lightly-boiled duck ogg is best; it is a matter of taste, but 
wo find them gonerally liked best when well done. Owing to their 
uncertain flavour, do not use these eggs for custards and other delicate 
preparations. 

Pheasants’ Eggs.—A note of warning was recently sounded that the 
eggs of the plover were in danger of failing to mcet the demand, and 
some went so far as to poe extinction; so a supply of pheasants’ 
eggs sent daily to a few of the best poultry shops in London supplied the 
deficicney, and were pronounced very good. They cost from 3s, to 4s. 
per dozen, therefore are only suitable for high-class dishes. They may 
take the place of plovers’ eggs, and the recipes for the best of the 
ordinary egg dishes may be followed. To give special recipes for cooking 
them would involve useless repetition. 

Turkeys’ Eggs.—These may be cooked and served in tho same ways 
as ordinary eggs, and may be used for puddings, &c., due allowance being 
made for the difference in size. They are almost as delicate in flavour as 
hens’ eggs, therefore their use is not restricted to certain dishes, as ducks’ 
eggs are. Cost, uncertain. 

Swans’ Eggs.—The eggs of tho swan may be boiled ; the following is 
generally conaidored the best mode :—Put the eggs into a good supply of 
boiling water, and leave them for twenty minutes, below boiling-point. 
Then boil for a quarter of an hour, taking care that the water quite covers 
them. Let them remain in the water for about five minutes before taking 
them up, the pan being closely covered. They retain the heat for a long 
time. Cut them through when cold, and divide them lengthwise into 
quarters or halves, according to size. Cost, very uncertain. 

Wild Fowls’ Eggs.—These are coloured or spotted, and gencrally 
partake of the flavour of the bird. Those of the sea-fowl have a 
somewhat fishy taste, as arule. The eggs of the guinea-fowl are small 
and delicate in flavour. Cost, uncertain. 


Eggs, Anchovy. — Required: | and dish cach on a crodton, the same 
eggs, butter, and anchovy paste. The © shape, but a trifle larger. ‘Trim some 


eggs should be boiled hard, and the 
yolks pounded with about a fourth the 
bulk of butter, and enough anchovy 
paste to season. The cggs should be 
cut in two, and tho halves filled with 
the mixture. Cut a bit from the ends 
so that they will stand level, and use 
as they are, or with salad, &c., for 
garnishing purposes. 


Eggs and Artichoke Bot- 
toms.—Required : an equal number 
of eggs, artichoke bottoms, and croti- 
tons, some sauce, cream, and garnish, 
as below. Cost, about 4s. 6d. per 
dozen. 

Heat some tinned artichoke bottoms 


poached eggs, lay one on each, and 
mask with any rich white sauce: 
Surréme, for choice. Heat two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, mix it with the 
same measure of cooked button mush- 
rooms, chopped and sieved, then stir 
in the sieved yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg. Put a spot of this from a forcing 
bag in the contre of each, and garnish 
with tiny fancy shapes of truffle. 


Eggs, Baked.—Butter a sauté- 
pan a little, and break in some eggs in 
the same way as if for poaching; sot 
it in the oven, and let the whites set, 
but not get hard; serve in the modes 
directed for poached or fried eggs. Or 
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they may be cooked in a dish ready 
for table in this way, which is a com- 
mon one in France and Germany; it 
is called “ dished evgs ’’ somctimea. 


Eggs ala Belgravia. (See 
TonGvE, A LA Bexueravia.)—Garnish 
with the butters used for the tongue. 


Eggs, Boiled.—Put the oggs in 
a small saucepan of boiling water by 
means of a spoon, so that they are 
dropped in gradually; then boil for 
three to three and a half minutes, 
according to taste and their size ; for 
a large perfectly fresh egg, allow four 
minutes; always remember that an 
cgg a day or two old takes less time 
than a fresh one. A plan frequently 
adopted is to place the eggs in a sauce- 
pan of cold water over the fire, and 
serve them as soon as it boils; but 
this is not a reliable way, as the time 
tuken entirely depends on tho size of 
the saucepan and the heat of the fire. 


Eggs, Boiled Hard.—Put the 
eggs in boiling water, and cook gently 
for about ten minutes, rather more or 
less, according to size; some cooks 
prefer to put the eggs into cold water, 
and bring them to the boil very slowly, 
then give them from eight to ten 
minutes’ cooking. If to be sent to 
table hot, put them in cold water for a 
second to cool them, so that they can 
be handled; then take them up in a 
clean cloth and shell them carefully. 
If to be served with gravy or sauce, 
they can be put in it to heat, or it can 
be poured over them ; in this way they 
are often dished on toast or fried bread. 
Tf to be left until cold, drop them into 
a bowl] of cold water and shell when 
required; and whether for table or for 
salads, or other garnishing purposes, 
do not shell them until they are 
wanted; and if to be quartered or 
otherwiso divided, leave this operation 
until the last minute. See that fresh 
eggs aro used for salads, &c., or when 
cut they will be hollow at one end, 
and will probably smell unpleasantly. 


, Eggs a la Boston.—Sce Sacce 
A LA Boston, and make half a pint for 
88 
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five or six eggs; boil them hard and 
take the yolks out, slice the whites 
and lay them on a dish, pour the 
sauce over and garnish with the yolks, 
brush them over with thin glaze, and 
surround them with dice-shaped crot- 
tons. Cost, about Is. 


Eggs, Buttered.— The term 
“browned eggs’’ is sometimes applied 
to this dish. Break as many eggs as 
are wanted into a buttered dish; sea- 
son with salt and pepper, and with 
nutmeg or cayenne, if liked; make 
some butter hot in a frying-pan, allow- 
ing an ounce to two eggs, let it brown, 
then pour it over them ; shake the dish 
that it may run well amongst the eggs, 
then set the dish on the hot plate or 
in the oven for the eggs to sct, which 
they will very soon do, owing to the 
heat of the oven. Brown the surface 
with a salamander, and serve in the dish. 


Eggs a la Cavalier. (See (a- 
vaLiens’ Sacce.)—Prepare an oblong 
slice of fried bread ; hollow the centre 
to hold seven fried or poached eggs in 
a row, pour about a tablespoonful of 
the sauce over each, cover for a 
moment, then serve. <A row of any 
green vegetable can be put down the 
sides, or some fried potatocs may be 
used. Cost, about Is. to 1s. 2d. 


Eggs and Chicken in Cases. 
—Required: cream, chicken mince, 
sauce, eggs, and anchovy butter. Cost, 
about 28s. to 2s. 3d. 

Take nine small round china, cases, 
and brush the insides with warm cream. 
Almost fill them with a mince, made by 
mixing six ounces of cooked chicken 
with half its weight of ham, and 
enough rich Paxstey or other sauce to 
moisten it ; season very lightly. Poach 
nine eggs, trim them into neat rounds, 
removing most of the whites, lay one 
in cach case, and garnish round the 
eggs with anchovy butter. 

Eggs, Cold.— (Se Eccs,Srvurrep.) 

Eggs and Cucumber. — Re- 
quired: bread, cucumber, eggs, ham 
butter, and green butter. Cost, about 
Is. dd. 
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Fry a large oval slice of bread; it 
should be cut with a crimped cutter, 
and just fit the inside of the dish tho 
eggs are to be served on. Cover this 
half an inch thick with rich CucuMBER 
Purr. Boil some eggs hard, cut 
them through lengthwise, and form a 
border round the bread, laying them 
whito and yellow side alternately. 
Garnish the whites with a little Ham 
Burrer and the yolks with Gren 
Burrer, keeping the dish over hot 
water the while, as it must be served 
very hot. Put a little of the same, 
garnish in the centre of the sauce. 


Eggs, Curried.—Make a pint of 
curry sauce (see Hor Sauces); boil ten 
or a dozen eggs, and cut them in two 
across; cut a morsel from each end so 
that they will stand, then put the half 
eges round a hot dish and pour the 
sauce over; fill up the centre with 
half a pound or more rice, boiled as for 
curry (see page 560). This is substan- 
tial, and a good dish for any meal. 
Some of the volks can be reserved for 
garnishing the dish. 

Another way.—- Chop and fry some 
onions in the ordinary way; add an 
equal bulk of grated apple, and 
moisten with stock, hut keep the mix- 
ture thick; add curry puste to taste 
and a little Jeomon juice ; stir now and 
then, and when done lay in some hard- 
boiled eggs in quarters or slices; there 
should be enough of the curry mixture 
to coat them; cover and let the eggs 
become well flavoured, then serve in a 
pile, with rice round ; or make croftons 
or small rounds of toast, and put little 
heaps of the curry on them. Chutney 
or hot pickles can be added to this. 
Cost, from Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. when a 
dozen eggs are used. 

Eggs, Curried, Cold. — Th: 
yolks of some hard-boiled eygs should 
be pounded, either with cream, butter, 
or white sauce to moisten. A tea- 
spoonful of curry paste should be 
allowed for half a dozen eggs on an 
average; this is to be mixed with stock 
or cream, heated, and mixed with the 
rest afteritiscold. The half-eggs are 

to be filled in the usual way. (See 
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Ecos, Sturrep.) Very useful for 
garnishing salads and other dishes of 
& piquant sort. 


E gs, Devilled.—If to be served 
hot, boil the eggs hard, and quarter or 
slice them, then lay them in a stewpan 
with enough gravy to cover them. 
Gravy A LA Diantr, see p. 85, will 
be found excellent; but a plainer ono 
can be made on the same principle by 
using a cheaper stock. <A few drops of 
anchovy sauce is an improvement. 
Serve as soon as tho eggs are hot 
through, with strips of dry toast, or 
put croitons round the dish. Cost, 
variable. 

Egg Dishes for Breakfast 
or AP icheon— The undermen- 
tioned are given more as illustrations 
of a few ways of preparing tasty 
dishes for the meals named than as 
recipes proper, as they may be varied 
according to taste and the contents of 
the larder. Cost is not given, owing 
to the varinble nature of the dishes. 

Vo. 1.—This is a very nice dish, 
Break some eggs into a buttered saute- 
pan; dust over with a dash of salt and 
pepper anda pinch of dried herbs, 
with a little fresh parsley sealded and 
chopped. Set this in the oven until 
the yolks are just set, then pour a 
little Brows Savcg on some fried or 
toasted bread, cut into rounds, one for 
each egy. ‘Trim most of the white 
off, and Jay an ceeg on cach piece of 
bread; chop the surplus whites up, 
add them to a little hot tomato purée, 
seasoned with a dash of mustard and 
salt: pour this round the eges, leaving 
the volks visible, and serve hot. Seven 
or nine cyes make a good dish; an 
odd number always dishes better than 
an even one, 

Vo, 2.—Chop and fry a good-sized 
onion, add a tiablespoonful of French 
vinegar, a dash of French mustard, 
a few drops of anchovy essence, 
and a little thick brown gravy, Then 
put in a spoonful of cold game or 
poultry, minced or chopped. Spread 
this over some bread, as in the above 
dish; on the top of it lay tho eggs, 
cooked as above, or in any wuy 
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preferred. Puta teaspoonful of brown 
sauce or gravy on each yolk, and 
garnish with fried parsley. 

No, 3.—Boil some eggs hard, and fry 
double the number of slices of bacon and 
bread, These are to be a little larger 
than half an egg cut lengthwise. 
Arrange the bread ona dish for serving, 
lay the bacon next, then moisten it 
with any sauce handy—one of the 
brown piquant sort is as good as any 
—put half an egg on each, white side 
up, and serve hot. 

No, 4.—Cook and divide the eggs 
as above; spread the bread with a 
small quantity of thick Mvsuroom 
Saucer, put the bacon next, then the 
egz; a few whole button mushrooms 
should be cooked, and used for garnish- 
ing. 
No. 5.—Put a layer of rice, cooked 
in any savoury manner, on a hot dish; 
lay in some eggs, lightly poached, then 
cover with more rice, marking round 
to show the shape of the eggs. Set 
this over boiliny water to heat, as it is 
assumed that rice from a previous 
meal will be used. Form a border of 
rounds of fried bread, or bacon, or 
sliced tomatoes ; or, if convenient, 
with a vegetable purée of any 
sort. 

No. 6.—This is a mach approved 
dish. Butter a shallow pie-dish or a 
fire-proof china one; shake bread- 
crumbs over, then put a layer of 
chopped ham and tongue or cold 
sausages in slices; break three or four 
egys over in a single layer, add sult 
and pepper and herbs of some kind, 
then go on with another layer of ham, 
&c., then more eggs, ham again, and 
crumbs at the top. Put bits of butter 
over, and brown before the fire or in 
the oven. This is preferably heated 
over water beforo browning, as it is 
less dry. Time for the eggs to just 
set, not to get hard, is required. This 
is considerably improved by moistening 
the meat with a little gravy, and 
putting a morsel of butter on each ogp. 

This may be varied by using a little 
onion or celery purée in layers with 
the above ingredients. 
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Eggs, Easter, or Coloured 
Eggs.—These present a very pretty 
appearance, and are much served 
abroad at Easter time. There are 
many ways of preparing them, some 
very complicated ; the following is the 
simplest we know. If required striped 
or mottled, wind some silks of various 
colours about the eggs previous to 
boiling them. For sclf-coloured ones, 
a solution of spinach-juice should be 
uscd for green ones, saffron for yellow, 
cochineal or carmine for red. Any of 
the colourings referred to in this work 
may be used, and by varying the 
quantity added to the water, paler or 
darker shades of the same colour may 
be obtained, and the eggs served in 
great varicty. After they have boiled 
for a sufficient time they should be 
left awhile in the water, then laid on 
a clean cloth to dry. They look nicer 
if rubbed over with salad oil beforo 
serving. The water should boil fast 
all the time. 

Should a * surprise ” dish be desired, 
the eggs should be boiled in’ the 
colouring solution, then emptied when 
cold, and the shells filled with jelly. 
blancmange, or other liquid that will 
set when cold. The broken shells 
are to be neatly joined and fastened 
with coloured 1ibbon, which should 
be gummed or pasted round, then tied 
in a bew. 


Eggs and Flageolets.— Re- 
quired: a tin of flageolets, a dozen 
eges, sauee, garnish, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 2s, 3d., exclusive of sauce. 

Make a purée of the flageolets 
(see Dressed Veqetabies), boil the eggs 
either hard or soft, as preferred, dip 
them ino ai jittl warm butter, and 
roll them in fried bread-crumbs, Pile 
up cight of them in the centre of a 
hot dish, then put the purée round 
from a forcing bag, to form a border, 
Garnish round this with small crofitons 
in pretty shapes, and nicely glazed. 
Send thick Brown Savce to table in a 
boat. Any other green purée may 
take the place of the one given. 


Eggs, Fricasséed.— Required: 
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oggs, sauce, and seasoning, with gar- 
nish and adjuncts as below. Cost, 
very variable. 

‘here is here plenty of scope for 
variety, and a dish of this sort is 
generally much liked; being somewhat 
more substantial than the usual run of 
ogg dishes, a fricasséc is a suitable one 
for luncheon or dinner. The founda- 
tion is a nice sauce of the white 
varicty, to which may be added button 
mushrooms, or the addition of a spoon-- 
ful or two of mushroom sauce or purée 
is just as suitable; flavour this nicely 
with salt and pepper, a dash of mace 
and cayenne, then pour it over the 
hard-boiled eggs, which may be in 
siices or quarters, and should be 
arranged on a hot dish. If the eggs 
are tirst seasoned a little, and moistened 
with a few drops of lemon juice, the 
dish is all the nicer. About half a 
pint of sauce to five or six eggs will be 
wanted. When the rich white sauces 
—s bechamel or supr¢me—are uscd, 
make no addition by way of seasoning ; 
but any small pieces of cooked poultry 
er white meat may be put in, and the 
dish will be found very delicious, ‘The 
remains of calt’s or lamb’s feet or calf’s 
head make admirable dishes of this 
kind. For a similar dish from fish, 
cooked white fish with a suitable sauce 
may be employed ; the garnish may be 
Jemon or any such as would be suitable 
for the fish in the first instance. 


Eggs, fFricasséed, a _ la 
Bengal.— Required: eggs, onions, 
butter, stock, cream, bacon, seasoning, 
garnish, &c., as below. Cost, about 
Is. 2d., exclusive of salad and chutney. 

This is a particularly nice way of 
Rerving eggs; although rather more 
trouble than many others, the result 
repays it. Peel and chop enough 
onions to fill two tablespoons, cook 
them in butter without browning, then 
add a gill of cream, the same of good 
white meat stock, a pinch of grated 
ginger, cayenne, salt, and pepper; 
thicken with a tablespoonful of arrow- 
root, and boil up; then add a teaspoon- 
ful of sliced lemon in tiny dice, off the 
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fire; this must be free from peel and 
pith. Have ready on a hot dish four 
hard-boiled eggs in dice, and an equal 
bulk of broiled bacon, cut up similarly; 
sernson them a little as abovo (salt on 
the bacon excepted), then pour the 
sauce over. Have the yolk of one ceg 
whole, put this in the centre, with 
bacon dice round it; then serve with a 
little dish of Bengal chutney and one 
of any green salad. 


Eggs, Fried.—At the best this 
is not a digestible, though it is a 
favourite way of cooking eggs; but it 
can be made more digestible by using 
a little fat and cooking the eggs slowly, 
taking care not to burn the fat; if 
this is done, the bottoms of the eggs 
get very dark and are by no means 
wholesome; in this state they are 
quite unsuited for persons of weak 
digestion. The frying medium may 
be oil, butter, lard, nice dripping, or 
bacon or ham fat; the latter is quite 
suitable if the eggs are to be served 
with these adjuncts, but see that tho 
fat is not too dark in colour. Tho 
next thing is the pan, which should be 
quite clean; so soon as the fat is hot 
slide the eggs in from a cup, then 
slacken the heat, and as soon as the 
whites are set take them up with a 
slice. Should it happen that the bot- 
toms are done while the tops aro 
hardly cooked, pop the pan in the oven 
for a minute to fimsh. Take the shce 
in the left hand, and trim any dis- 
coloured parts from the white with a 
sharp knife in the right hand; avoid 
waste, but the eggs are most unsightly 
if not trimmed, Slide them on to the 
ham or bacon, if any, or on to dry 
or buttered toast. Fried eggs for 
gamishing spinach and other dishes 
must be so trimmed that only a clear 
ring of white is round each yolk. 

Another way.—Use plenty of hot 
fat, and as the cggs are dropped in 
take a wooden spoon and turn them 
over and over; they will puff out and 
look like balls; these are often used 
for garnishing verctable dishes and 
hashes of meat, 
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Eggs, Fried, for Spinach 
and other Green Vegetables. 


—(See Youks or Eaas, Friep.) 


Eggs au Gratin.— Required : 
bread, butter, seasoning, herbs, eggs, 
ane an anchovy. Cost, about 9d. or 
10d. 

Chop an anchovy, a shalot, and a 
sprig of parsley; add two ounces of 
butter and a quarter of a pint of fine 
bread-crumbs; season with salt and 
pepper, and strew the mixture over a 
flat dish that has been buttered and 
heated. Put the dish in the oven or 
before the fire for the crumbs to brown 
a little, then break five or six eggs and 
lay them on the top, sliding them on 
very carefully. Put the dish in the 
oven until the whites are just sct, then 
serve at once. 

The crumbs at the bottom of the 
dish require mixing with eggs in the 
raw state; for the above quantity 
three will be wanted ; or a more cco- 
nomical dish is made by using one egz 
only, and a spoonful of milk, or gravy, 
or stock. A tiny onion is sometimes 
added, and for a very savoury snack 
rub the bottom of the dish with a clove 
of garlic. 

Eggs a la Mandarin.— le- 
quired: rice, eggs, game, sauce, and 
bread, as below. Cost, from 4d. to dd. 
per case; more when game is very 
deur. 

Put a lining of Brownep Rice in 
oval china cases, leaving room for the 
half of a hard-boiled egg, cut side 
down. Over the egg put a Iittle 
minced game that has been moistened 
with Manpanins’ Savce (page 103); 
put a thin layer of rice over, and 
moisten with more sauce, dredge a 
few fried crumbs over, and heat in the 
oven, then serve on a dish with a 
neatly-folded napkin. 

PeRievEvx, ScHILLER, and Saucer 
DE MapkreE can be used in the same 
way. 

Eggs au Miroir. — Melt an 
ounce of butter in a dish that will 
stand the oven; break in two or three 
eggs, and season with pepper and salt. 


Put the dish in the oven for a minute, 
then hold a salamander over, but not 
too near, to finish the cooking; the 
yolk should look clear and transparent 
and the white retain a slightly bluish 
tint. Cost, about 4d. 


Eggs and Peas au Gratin. 
—(See the recipe for Pzas au GRraTIN 
in Dressed Veyetables.) Prepare the 
dish as directed, but cover the surface 
of the peas with fried or poached 


eggs before sprinkling with the 
crumbs. When quite hot, dust over 
with cayenne and serve. For an 


elaborate dish, garnish between the 
eges with stars of truffle or Brarsep 
Mvsurooms. If the latter, glaze them, 
or coat them with Brown Sacce. Cost, 
according to quantity prepared, about 
Is. to 1s. 3d. if six eggs are used. 


Eggs, Poached.—iIf an egg 
poacher be at hand the process is facili- 
tated, as all that is needed is to break 
each egg into the little wire receptacle, 
and place it in boiling water until 
done ; but an ordinary frying-pan or 
sauté-pan does very well, Put in it 
some boiling water, and to each quart 
add a teaspoonful of salt and a 
dessertspoonful of vinegar; a little 
lemon juice does, or better still is 
French vinegar. Break cach egg into 
a cup and slide into the water—four or 
five can be done together—when the 
water boils up draw the pan aside, and 
let it simmer only until done. The 
whites should look opaque; by watch- 
ing, one can tell when to dish them. 
If only one egg, use a tiny saucepan, 
or one of the little fire-proof china 
pans called cvcottes, otherwise the 
white may run, and the egg look 
raggy if it has too much room. 

In using the cocotte, butter it a little, 
and break the egg in it, then put a bit 
of butter on the top, and set the pan in 
a vessel of boiling water ; this isa very 
good way. Small moulds are used as 
substitutes, or deep putty-pans answer. 
Poached eggs can be dished on toast, 
or ham, or bacon; take them up witha 
slice and drain them; remove the slice 
with care, or they may break. If 
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nicely cooked, they want but little 
trimming; only the part that may havo 
run needs removal. Chopped parslcy 
may be sprinkled over them, if liked. 


Eggs, Preserved.—The first 
thing of importance is the freshness 
of the eggs; if this cannot be guaran- 
teed, the process will result in loss and 
disappointment. Many ways are re- 
commended ; a solution of gum arabic 
is said to answer well. The eggs 
should be smeared with it, and covered 
when dry with bran or sawdust. 
They may be preserved by putting 
them in a net, say a dozen at a time, 
and plunging into boiling water, in 
which leave them for not more than 
twenty seconds, They are then 
packed as above. The yolks will be 
fairly soft, and the whites only slightly 
coagulated. For long keeping, the 
lime treatment is by many considered 
the best. <A solution is made, in the 
proportion of three pounds of quick- 
lime, half a pound of salt, and one 
ounce of cream of tartar to a gallon 
and a half of boiling watcr. This is 
poured over the eggs when quite cold. 
Salt, as in all cases of food preserva- 
tion, is of use here. Take a dry box 
or barrel, cover the bottom with dry 
salt, and lay in as many eggs as it 
will take without their touching each 
other. Put in salt in fine powder, 
enough to fill all the spaces between 
the eggs, then add a complete layer of 
salt. Go on thus until full, and Ict 
the top layer be salt an inch or two 
in thickness. Press it down firmly, 
and cover with a thick cloth and a 
tight-fitting lid. The place of storage 
must be cool and dry. A plan recom- 
mended is to smear each egg with 
salad oil, and wrap up separately in 
tissue paper; the ends are to be 
twisted and threaded with worsted, 
then strung up in a dry, well-venti- 
lated place. Pure lard may be used if 
free from salt, and if packed in saw- 
dust in a tin, soldered, the eggs are 
said to be good for any length of time. 


Eggs, Pyramid of,— Required : 
half a pint of melted butter or white 
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sauce, which can be of any desired 
richness; two ounces of grated cheese, 
a flavouring of nutmeg, lemon rind, 
salt, and pepper, and eggs as below. 
Cost, about 1s. 3d. 

To the sauce as above beat in the 
yolks of three eggs off the fire, and 
after they are well amalgamated with 
the sauce stir ina teaspoonful of lemon 
juice; have ready four hard-boiled 
eggs, in slices; pile these pyramid 
fashion on a dish, and pour the sauce 
over; then sprinkle some pale ruxspines 
over the surface and dredge with 
grated cheese; this should be VPuar- 
mesan, but that for the sauce may be 
half English. Put it in the oven to 
brown, then dot it about with the 
whites of two eggs that have been 
beaten to a froth with a pinch of 
cayenne and nutmeg; do this so that 
the brown shows between; put it back 
for the whites to become tinged with 
brown ; choose a cool part of the oven 
for this. Put a few sprigs of parsley 
about the dish, and serve at once. 
This is a very good savoury. The 
same mixture may be prepared in a 
number of little cases, if liked, and 
served one to each person. Or it can 
be put into scallop-shells, and served as 
“ scalloped eggs.” 


Eggs, Savoury. — (See Eases, 
STUFFED.) 

Eg s, Scrambled, — Mumbdled, 
jumbled, and rumbled are other names 
given to similar preparations of eggs. 
Melt a little butter in a frying-pan, 
and break the eggs in as for frying ; 
as soon as the whites are on the point 
of setting, stir the mass together with 
& spoon, und when done, they will look 
streaky. If dished too soon, they will 
run; if left too long, they get tough. 
Do not let them get dark on the 
bottoms; great heat is not required. 
The mass should just set, then be 
served at once. 


Eggs, Steamed.-—(Sce the chap- 
ter on INvaLiIp Cooxery,) 


Eggs, Stuffed.—These are to bo 
eaten cold. For a simple dish, take 
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the yolks from some hard-boiled eggs, 
and pound with enough butter or white 
sauce to make a rather moist paste ; 
then season with pepper and salt and 
any finely-powdered herbs, or a little 
store sauce or chutney, or the liquid 
from some thick hot pickles. Grated 
lemon peel and a little of the juice may 
be added, and a dash of cooked ham or 
tongue isa welcome addition. All sorts 
of potted meats, as well as game and 
poultry, may be used up in the same 
way, and serve to give varicty. Another 
way is to pound the yolks with butter, 
black pepper and cayenne, and chopped 
parsley. This forms a good breakfast 
dish with dry toast and a plain salad. 
Various kinds of gravies and sauces of 
the most savoury kind, mixed with 
the egg yolk and pounded to a soft 
paste, will furnish many tasty snacks. 
Then there are potted fish and fish 
essences of all sorts, which may be used 
as described under EGGs, AncHovy. 
Lobster, salmon, sardines, shrimps, and 
prawns are all good thus. Eggs stuffed 
with cheese are excellent; English or 
foreign cheese may be used, but a small 
proportion of Parmesan should beadded, 
if possible. Equal parts of egg yolk, 
butter, and cheese, flavoured to taste 
with cayenne, and a hint of nutmeg, if 
liked, may be recommended, If the 
mixture is put into tho half-eggs by 
means of a bag and pipe, the effect 1s 
prettier. (See recipes under SaLaps 
and GanrnisHEs.) Cost of the above 
varies from 1s, 6d. to 2s. per dozen, on 
an average, 


Egg Toasts a la Soufflé,— 
Cut a slice of bread, round or oval, to 
fit tho dish for table, and sufficiont for 
Seven eggs, that a portion of toast 
may be served with cach ogg. ‘Tuke 
the crust off, toast and butter it, and 
lay it on tho dish, then divide it into 
portions. Spread a little warm cream 
over, and season with cayenne and 
nutmeg, just a pinch. The eggs are 
to be poached and cut neatly, free 
from most of the white, then laid on 
the toast. While this is being done the 
following mixture is to be prepared : 
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—Boil together half a pint of milk, 
a gill of cream, a pinch of salt and 
pepper, and an ounce of fine flour, 
for a few minutes; take it from the 
fire, add the yolks of two eggs, an 
ounce of grated Parmesan and half as 
much Gruyére cheese; beat for a 
minute, then stir in the stifly-whipped 
whites of eggs. Coat cach egg with 
this, in such a way that the shape is 
apparent: this is to facilitate the 
serving. Sct the dish over hot water 
in a sharp oven, and brown with a 
salamander, if required; the surface 
should be dredged with grated cheese 
and fricd crumbs just before dishing. 
This is a very good dish for luncheon. 
The mixture will rise like a soufflé if 
properly baked. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 


Eggs and Vegetable Hash. 
— Prepare a hash of mixed vegetables, 
as directed in the chapter on VEGE- 
TABLES ; one of a piquant kind is the 
must suitable. Pile it high in the 
middle of the dish, put a ring of eggs, 
cooked in any approved fashion, round 
the base, and one on the top, and send 
a brown sauce of the sharp kind to 
table. For a maigre dish, use Brown 
Sauck, VEGETARIAN. Cost varics with 
the sauce and the season. 

There are many ways of varying 
this dish, and it is good in all. Some 
fried crumbs can be sprinkled over the 
vegetables, and croutons used for 
garnish. Or capers may be mixed 
amongst the vegetables, and a little 
Brown Carer Sat ce poured over the 
egys. If the hash 1s composed of 
white vegetables, a delicate sauce, rich 
or plain, as preferred, is suitable. A 
small proportion of rice or other 
cereal, cooked plainly or in any piquant 
wiy, improves these dishes for most 
palates: it can be served round or 
umongst the vegetables. 


Eggs a la Volaille.—Required: 
rice, cream, poultry, garnish, sauco, 
&e., as below. Cost, variable. 

Use rice boiled as for curry, moisten 
with warm cream, and lino the cases as 
directed on page 593; put in a poultry 
mince with sauce over (see Sacce 
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VOoLAILLE) ; finish with rice, level the 
surface, and steam for a few minutes; 
sprinkle the tops with chopped tar- 
ragon and chervil, and the sieved 
liver of a fowl or a little chopped 
tongue. Serve hot. CucumMBER or 
CELERY sauce is equally suitable for 
this dish. 


Eggs, to Whisk.— Break the 
eggs by tapping the shell lightly on 
the edge of a basin, and drop them 
singly into a cup before putting them 
altogether. Remove the “specks” 
with a fork, and then whisk them well. 
A wire whisk, as shown, is generally 





Fic. 106.-—EuG WHIsKS. 


The Jower pattern is usefal for other pur- 
poses—as batter, jellies, &e. It is slackened 
or tightened by moving the centre ring. 


preferred ; those of the light kind of wire 
are the easiest to work. Some like a 
whisk made of wicker; these are to be 
had of baskct-makers. Eggs properly 
whisked are hight, and will go further. 
When added to dishes that require 
vigorous beating after the blending of 
the ingredients, the previous beating 
of the eggs is of less importance ; 
indeed, in some few instances direc- 
tions are given to drop them in whole. 
When the whites and yolks are to be 
separated, one is more likely to fail by 
being slow than quick. After the 
tapping on the basin, pull the shell 
apart, and pass the yolk rapidly from 
the one half to the other, letting the 
white drop into a basin. Whisk the 
yolks first, then the whites. To 
attain the stiff froth so often men- 
tioned, fresh cggs must be used (see 
page 591), and a current of air will 
assist, 60 will a pinch of salt. Here a 
whisk is not always used. Some 
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manage better by putting the whites 
on a plate or flat dish, and beating 
with a palette-knife. This sounds 
simple, but some amount of practice 
is necessary. It is no use to just 
“tickle” the eggs: they must be 
carried right over the knife; and as 
soon as firm, so that the plate can be 
turned upside down without dropping 
the eggs, they are ready, and must be 
used at once. 


Nest of Eggs, or Eggs ina 
Nest.—This may be served for an 
entrée, Seven to nine eggs make a 
nice dish. Boil them hard, and when 
cold, take the whites and cut them in 
strips the length of the egg. Lay 
them in a tin with a little butter, and 
put them in the oven, turning them 
about for the butter to coat them 
well. Then take any remnants of 
cooked white meat or poultry, mince, 
and pound it to a paste with the yolks 
of the eggs; a spoonful or two of, any 
suitable sauce, or some cream or gravy, 
may be used to moisten the mass ; it 
should be nicely seasoned. Flour the 
hands, and make up into the size and 
shape of eges. Take a fireproof china 
dish, round and rather decp, put the 
shredded whites in to form «a ring, 
then pile up the eggs, and pour a nice 
thick sauce over; any that could go to 
table with the meat used is suitable. 
Or good brown sauce or thick gravy is 
mostly preferred, if roast fowl be used. 
Set the dish over boiling water until 
the eggs are hot through, then serve. 
Cost, about Is. 4d., exclusive of the 
meat. 

Notre.—The eggs can be coated with 
fried crumbs, if liked. 


Plovers’ Eggs.—Theso are es- 
teemed as a great delicacy ; they aro 
usually boiled hard, and may be served 
either hot or cold. If hot, they should 
be sent to table in a neatly-folded 
serviette; if cold, in a moss-lined 
basket, unless more elaborate service 
is required. The eggs aro also much 
uscd for decorating rich salads. Tho 
cost ig uncertain, but they are al- 
ways expensive. In addition to the 
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following, plovers’ eggs can be served 
in any of the best of the ways given 
for ordinary eggs. (See also SaLavs.) 


Plovers’ Eggs, Boiled.—Boil 
them in the usual way, allowing from 
eight to ten minutes; arrange them 
nicely, and if served in a napkin, 
garnish with parsley or a substitute. 
Serve brown bread and butter with 
them. Some dislike the method of 
serving in a basket above mentioned ; 
then a napkin may be used for cold 
eggs; it should be prettily folded. 

Another way.—Shell the eggs, and 
lay them in little cases of fricd bread 
(see GARNISHES), then pour over them 
some rich sauce; amongst others, we 
may mention as very suitable, Bécua- 


MEL, VELOUTE, Suprime, Savce 
VoLaILLtE, and Savcce  ITALIENNE, 
WHITE. 

Plovers’ Eggs, Bouchées of. 


—These are delicious morsels; they 
ean be served as an entrée.  Loil five 
or six eggs hard, cut them through 
lengthwise when cold, and mask the 
cut side with a little nice forcemeat ; 
some pounded cooked poultry, moist- 
enced with rich white sauce or cream, 
delicately seasoned with fine herbs, 
and a dash of mace, white pepper, and 
cayenne, is the best for the purpose ; 
or a slice of any rich savoury pate, 
such as are sold in tins, answers well. 
Make this quite smooth, then coat 
with rich Frying Batter, and fry a 
golden brown. Pile in a serviette, 
and garnish with fried parsley, Cost, 
variable. 

Another way.— Proceed as above 
directed, but use some very thinly- 
rolled puff pastry for the cases, in- 
stead of batter; it should be cut in 
oval shapes, and the edges brought 
together across the top, then pinched 
up with the fingers; or, if preferred, 
the edges can be made to overlap and 
be neatly joined. Brush these over 
with beaten egg yolk, then roll them 
in crushed vermicelli, and fry as 
before. If the paste for these is not 
thin, they are u failure, as the moment 
they are a pale brown they are to be 
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taken up, and should the paste be 
thick it will have a raw taste. Drain 
on paper before serving. 


Plovers’ Eggs, in Cases.— 
Required : eggs, forcemeat, and gar- 
nish, a8 below. Cost, variable; from 
6d. or 8d. each, inclusive, on an 
average. 

Take some fireproof china cases, one 
for each egg, coat them round the 
bottom and sides with chicken force- 
meat, such as is described above; or 
it can be made more savoury by frying 
a chopped mushroom or two with the 
herbs, and mixing with it. Break an 
egg into cach, and cover with another 
layer of forcemeat, making it even by 
the aid of a warm palette-knife. Set 
these in a tin of boiling water in the 
oven, and let them simmer for about a 
quarter of an hour or until firm; or a 
potato steamer can be used if the tops 
of the moulds are covered with buttered 
paper, and the water allowed to boil 
very slowly. Turn out on a hot dish, 
pour a little rich white sauce over, and 
sprinkle them alternately with chopped 
truflle, parsley, and grated ham; do 
this as quickly as possible, and serve 
at once. 


Plovers’ Eggs, Fritters of.— 
Required: boiled eggs, sausage meut, 
batter, and a raw egg. Cost varies 
with the forcemeat. 

Take for six eggs about twelve 
ounces of rich veal sausage meat, or 
any preferred (see the chapter on 
Savsaces), Shape this into a roll, and 
tie it ina buttered cloth, then cook it 
in a potato steamer for about half an 
hour; it should be the circumference 
of an egg in its shell in its thickest 
part. When this is cold, cut it in 
slices the sixth of an inch thick. Txuke 
the egrs, boiled hard and left to cool, 
cut the ends off, then slice them in 
the same way. Spread the sausage 
slices out on a board: there should 
be as many again as there are slices of 
eggs; lay a slice of the latter between 
two of mext, and press them together, 
sundwich mode; then brush round the 
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edges with raw beaten egg, and dip 
them in frying batter; fry and serve 
like the Boucnies. The tips of white 
that were cut off will come in for 
garnishing salads. 


Whites of Eggs, Poached.— 
Butter a plain white jar, such as is 
used for jam, or a plain tin mould, 
and put in whites of eggs to an inch 
or so in depth, then set the jar in a 
saucepan, with boiling water round it, 
or place it in a potato steamer; lay a 
buttered paper over, and cook until 
firm, then set by to get cold, and turn 
out. Small moulds can be used, but 
in this way the eggs will cut up to 
better advantage. For the uses of 
this, see GARNISHES. 


Yolks of Eggs, Fried.—In 
some instances the whites of eggs are 
disliked and left; and in others a 
good portion is cut away when eggs 
are prepared for garnishing spinich 
and other purées. The following 
mode will enable anyone to cook the 
yolks only, and then the whites can 
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be used for other purposes. The cggs 
must be quite fresh for this method, 
as the perfect separation of the two 
parts is important. Drop each yolk 
into a tiny patty-pan, buttered very 
slightly ; lay them in water prepared 
as for poached eggs, letting it come 
over the tops; cook until they will 
slip from the pans, then lay them in 
cold water, that they may not harden. 
Take them up in a few minutes and 
drain on a cloth, then fry them in a 
little hot fat; just give them a second 
or two, and pour the fat over the top 
with a spoon. If any of the white is 
by chance left on, it will form a ring 
that can be removed. These look 
pretty laid in rings of fried bread 
when for garnishing. 


Yolks of Eggs, Poached.— 
Poach these in water as above, then 
drain on a cloth, and at once lay 
them in a sauté pan and pour a little 
hot cream over; leave for a minute, 
then serve ; they luok nice on a green 
purée. 


PLAIN VEGETABLE COOKERY. 


To classify vegetables strictly is by no means an easy task; one person 
might urge that arrowrvvt, being the product of the root of a plant, should 
be placed in this group; while another might contend that a cucumber or 
tomato would be more fittingly grouped with fruits, Exact classification 
must, therefore, give way to custom; and the methods of serving the 
various edibles, for which recipes are given in the following pages, have 
influenced their arrangement. We will first consider the vegetablo world 
in the shape of roots and tubers ; green plants, in the form of leaves, stems, 
and stalk, and the fruit of the plant; edible fungi; and lichens and 
seaweed, Of roots and tubers, carrots, turnips, onions, potatoes, parsnips, 
beetroot, and Jerusalem artichokes afford familiar examples. Of green 
plants, cabbages, a acta marrows, pumpkins, spinach, tomatoes, and 
eelery may be regarded as every-day types ; with which must be grouped 
the ontire salad tribe, various wild plants, and pot-herbs of all sorts. Of 
fungi, the most largely used are mushrooms and allied species, as the 
truffle and the morel; these are called cryptogamic or flowerless plants. 
Of the lichen and seaweed family, Iceland moss, Irish moss, and laver 
illustrate the composition, and are types of the whole range. 

To enjoy fresh vegetables in perfection is the lot of comparatively few 
people. To compare a dish of peas or a cabbage, culled from one’s own 
garden in the early morning and cooked for the mid-day meal, with garden 
produce that has been closely packed and brought many miles by rail or 
road, then further exposed for a day or two in the greengrocer’s shop, 
would be tantamount to saying that a mackerel which has lain in the dust 
and sun of a hot street is equal to one fresh from the sea. The thing is 
to get our vegetables as fresh as circumstances permit, then to make the 
most of them. 

But do we make the most of them? We fear not, and wo believe that 
most of the charges brought against us in this respeet have much truth in 
them. One of the most frequent is the charge of neglect. It has been said 
that a number of the most common of our wild plants, that make wholesome 
and pleasant dishes, and that can be had for the gathering, are unknown to 
hosts of our peasantry ; the British pig, as he roams about our hedges and 
ditches, gots the benefit of his owner's ignorance. Another accusation is 
that of prejudice in the matter of diet, especially vegetable diet ; in short, 
this branch of the cuisine is declared to be but little understood in our 
tight little island. As to tasty ways of serving, those who are best able 
to judge assure us that scores of dainty dishes, that are regarded as 
every-day ae ate across the Channel, are practically unknown to the 
majority of English people. And with regard to our “ plain vegetable 
cookery,” we are all pretty familiar with the assertion that by the utilisation 
of the soluble salts, that are washed out of our plants by our ordinary 
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methods of boiling, and which eventually find their way down the sink, 
we should all be the richer both in health and pocket: this point surely is 
worthy of attention. 

But how are these salts to be retained? Mainly by management and 
forethought. In many cases the water from celery, carrots, and other 
vegetables forms the basis of soup; but everybody docs not take soup, 
and there are other ways of using it up. Supposing the dinner to-day is 
composed of boiled meat, with the usual adjuncts—carrots, turnips, Xe. ; 
and to-morrow’s meal is to be a stew of fresh meat and vegetables; many 
people would boil down to-day’s pot liquor, and use it with any left-over 
vegetables, but an equal number would throw it away. Want of thought, 
rather than wilful waste, has most to do with acts of this sort. Another 
way to get the benefit of the saline matter is to eook such vegetables as 
adinit of it in a small quantity of water. The cabbage family are, of 
course, excepted; neither could one use the concentrated liquor from 
boiled onions. But take, for example. a bunch of spring carrots: why 
should they be boiled, as they often are, in a gallon of water, and that 
thrown away? A less quantity would often get used up, in the above or 
some other way, where a huge potful is poured off. It has been rightly said 
that our system of plainly cooked plants for service with animal food is 
right enough in principle, and well suited to the average digestion; but it 
must be carried out with judgment, to avoid loss of their good properties. 

And here we may very fittingly say a few words about purees. A 
purée forms a pleasant variety at table; it may be very attractive in 
appearance; it may be so cooked, as shown farther on, as to retain to the 
full both flavour and nutrimeut; while it is a most digestible way of 
preparing vegetables. Some people do not masticate their vegetables ; 
others cannot. A purée is freed from skins, seeds, and tough fibres ; 
and it is noteworthy that cases are quite common where a particular 
vegetable, served whole, causes suffering, while in purée form it is 
digested without inconvenience. It seems, therefore, a matter for regret 
that any vegetable should be condemned as indigestible until it has been 
tried as a purée. The little extra trouble entailed by the process is not 
worth consideration, compared with the foregoing and other advantages : 
special mention must be made of the facilities afforded by purées for the 
using up of many remnants, and the introduction of a variety of wholesome 
seasonings—as herbs, &e. 

So far, we have for the most part dealt with vegetables as adjuncts ; 
and, no doubt, much of the monotony complained of in this branch of 
cookery is due to this habit of regarding vegetables, with few exceptions, 
“fas an accident, or a something to be thrown in.” English dinner tables 
of the artisan and middle-class population are seldom furnished with a 
dish of vegetables as a separate course; but we are one with the French 
chef who said that such an innovation would lead to general reform 
in matters of diet. Such variety as is here referred to need not be 
either costly or very troublesome. Take the most ordinary of the class, 
say a cabbage, or cauliflower, or a dish of beans or potatoes; and it is 
surprising what deft manipulation with other inexpensive materials will 
accomplish. To go a step higher, it is not too much to say that in 
thousands of English homes, where meat is served in plenty, such dishes 
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: eae ae : inach with , or 
as peas in batter, celery or onions atewed i oil sa os rn dab 
a curry of mixed vegetables are never served, , al ° \ : 
he voted very extravagant. As to the dainty fritter, not © sia sch y 
costly, how many—or, rather, how few—of those who eat them abroad ever 
venture on their concoction in their own kitchens ? 

hese remarks are not made to urge vegetarianism, or to bring the 
arguments of vegetarians prominently forward; but it is certain that 
a number of vegetable dishes would furnish a weleome change in many 
homes where the butcher’s bill is a weekly bugbear. A meal minus animal 
food will, if properly planned, meet the full requirements of the human 
frame. But here judgment is required, and attention to the class of 
vegetables known as pulse, for the preparation of which see the preceding 
chapter. 

Now a few words on preserved vegetables. The term “ preserved ” 
includes dried or desiccated, and bottled and tinned vegetables. The 
dried ones are dealt with under their respective headings; and very useful 
they are, as substitutes for the fresh article; but they can only be looked 
upon as substitutes, and we fully agree that their use as a regular thing is 
the result of ignorance or indolence. In the drying process much of the 
flavour and juices are lost; though, in the latter respect, some sorts suffer 
more than others. To campers-ont they are a boon; and of course, under 
any circumstances, it is better to use dried vegetables than to go without 
entirely, The remembrance of two points in connection with all goods of 
the desiccated class may save loss and disappointment. One is exclusion 
of the air; this is of the first importance ; therefore, it is plain that such 
as are sold in paper packets must soon become almost worthless. They 
absorb damp, lose flavour, and may turn monldy. The next thing is the 
advantage of using a scrap of fresh vegetable or herb to revive the flavour; 
it is surprising what an improvement may thus be effected. The best 
French brands are so blended as to need no such addition; we are 
referring more especially to the ordinary cheap varieties. 

As to the canned vegetables. we have given under their separate 
headings particulars of the chief kinds that may be bought in this form ; 
also a few recipes for the home preservation of some of them; and it is 
with the latter that wo are now dealing. We do not think that it will 
pay anybody to buy vegetables for the purpose of canning them, and we 
use the word “canning” in its broad sense, as in America, and apply 
it both to bottled and tinned goods. Neither do we think that. 
on the whole, the vegetables will be found as good, or give as much 
satisfaction, as the bought ones. We do not wish to discourage anyone 
from making a trial; but the art of canning is less understood here than 
abroad, and other climates are more favourable to tho ripening of the 
vegetables. The very greatest care will (in England) not always result in 
success. It is of the first. importance that the weather be fine at the time 
of gathering, and that the vegetables be uniformly ripe. It is sheer waste 
of time and material to take some old or over-ripe and bruised, and the rest 
not fully grown. It is also absolutely necessary that the air be excluded, 
and that the place for storing be neither hot nor damp. Many deelaro 
that light is bad; but we cannot think that it has any serious effect on 
properly canned goods : for if it had, ninety-nine per cent. of the articles 
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bought of a grocer might reasonably be expected to turn out a failure, 
considering the window exposure. 

For actual details, reference must be made to recipes; but we may here 
say a word in favour of the method of bottling detailed under TOMATOES 
later on. It is simple, clean, and inexpensive; the first cost is not great, 
and there is the advantage of being able to see how the contents are 
keeping. We believe we are correct in stating that the bottles in question 
are the first of the kind made in England, and although introduced at first 
for fruit preservation, they are quite as well adapted for vegetables. In 
both instances they meet a decided want. 

In conclusion, the preservation of vegetables by means of salicylic 
acid warrants mention; because so much has been written about it. By 
many it has been highly reeommended as a fruit and vegetable pre- 
servative; and there seems no doubt that it is a certain antiseptic and 
prevents fermentation. On the other hand, certain members of the 
medical profession have condemned the method. By taking any food so 
preserved, small doses of “salicine” would he taken with it, and to some 
persons the most minute quantities are hurtful. It is therefore safer, to 
say the least, to dispense with that or any other drug so uncertain in its 
action. Of other food preservatives, some of them sold under fancy 
names, for such purposes as we are now discussing, we have had no 
versonal experience; but it is not too much to say that they should 
he used with extreme caution; what may be perfectly harmless in one 
case may be the reverse in another; the old maxim that one man’s meat is 
another mau’s poison, applies with a peculiar end special force to food 
preserved by the aid of drugs. 


Artichokes, Chinese.—These : known and almost as cheap as the 
are curiously-shaped spiral rootlets, | potato. 
said to be of a more dainty flavour | 
than their cousins of Palestine. Be- 
sides being used as a vegetable, they 
may be cooked with cheese, curried, , 
and prepared in many other ways as | 
a savoury ; they are also sent to table 
with a dressing of anchovy or other | 
sauce at the commencement of dinner. 
They will boil in about twenty minutes, 
and are considered very digrestible. 
In the opinion of a writer, no sauce is 
so good with them as Curstnut SAvce. 
He also recommends that Chinese 
artichokes be planted freely in the 
West of Ireland, and the islands off, 
as they would be very useful vege- 
tables to fall back upon in case of part 
failure of the potato crop. The bulb 
1s Kid to be so hardy that it matters Fie, 107.— ARTICHOKE. 
little how much frost or rain, or how 
little sun it gets; and it seems likely Artichokes, Globe. — This is 
that in a short time it will be as well very nice vegetable, and, unlike 
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many other kinds, may be kept a day 
or two without injury; they are 
rather expensive, sometimes as much 
as 5d. or 6d. each, but 2d. to 4d. is a 
more usual price. Thoy are much 
used for separate dishes, and can be 
dressed in various ways. The illus- 
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Fic. 108.—ArtTICHOKE IN SECTION, 
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A The Leaves. B The Choke. C The Rottom., 


trations above show the artichoke 
whole, and in section: for some 
dishes the choke is removed; for 
others, the bottoms only are used ; in 
such cases the tinned ones answer (sce 
next chapter). 


Artichokes, Globe, Boiled.— 
Soak them in cold salted water, upside 
down, for an hour or two; they 
should be most carefully washed and 
looked over, that any insects may be 
dislodged. The stalk should — be 
trimmed off, also the hard leaves 
round the bottom, and the points of 
the rest of the leaves should be clipped. 
The water should be fast boiline with 
Ralt, abont a teaspoonful to the quart ; 
cook them until a leaf can be ersily 
pulled out, from twenty-five to forty 
minutes if quite young; but fully- 
grown ones will take much longer— 
from an hour upwards. Drain well, 
upstid) down, and dish with sauce 
over, or in a boat. All the good 
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white sauces, as usually served with 
vegetables, are suitable; but Durcn is 
one of the best; some give the pre- 
ference to OrtEp Butter, and ME.rep 
Butter is very generally liked. 

Another way.—Boil as above, but 
add an ounce of butter to the water, 
and a bunch of herbs; this is a 
common French way of boiling. Dish 
in a nicely-folded napkin laid in a hot 
dish, and serve quickly. 


Artichokes, Jerusalem. — 
These tubers have been grown in 
England for nearly three centuries ; 
they are generally liked and are con- 
sidered wholesome. They are not 
starchy like potatoes, therefore do not 
become mealy when boiled. No vege- 
table needs more care In the prepara- 
tion and cooking in the very simplest 
form. A careless cook will spoil both 
appearance and flavour very readily. 
Cost, about 2d. per pound. 


Artichokes, Jerusalem, 
Boiled, — Wash them thoroughly, 
then pecl them. They look nicer if 
trimmed into a round or an oval form, 
or they are sometimes cut to form a 
pyramid; but as these methods entail 
waste, and are not necessary fora plain 
dish, the artichokes may be plainly 
peeled, just to look as even as possible. 
If the cuttings can be used for soup, 
or in any other way, then they can be 
shaped as described above, or in any 
other form according to fancy. While 
pecling, keep them under water as 
much ws possible, and throw them 
instantly into plenty of cold) water, 
with a few drops of white vinegar or 
lemon juice. Have ready boiling a 
large sancepan of water with salt, at 
least a heaped teaspoonful to the 
quart: unless well salted they are 
most insipid. Put them in, and boil 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes, 
according to age and size, That all 
may be done together, it is advisable 
to put the largest in first (see BoILEp 
Potrators). The very moment they 
are done, strain them; if left in the 
water after this point is reached, they 
become flavourless and discoloured. 
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Have a hot dish ready, and either rub 
the artichokes over with a morsel of 
cold butter, or pour Wuite Sauce or 
MELTED Butter over them. A hint 
of chopped parsley may be sprinkled 
here and there by way of garnish. 
For the sake of extra whiteness, some 
cooks boil these in milk and water, or 
parboil in water and finish in milk ; 
and if very old, some favour cold or 
tepid water in place of boiling water, 
but in our opinion, when cold water is 
used, the artichokes are robbed of 
flavour and nutriment. Old ones are 
best mashed; recipes under Turnirs 
can be referred to for plain dishes. 


Artichokes, Jerusalem, 
Fried.—This way is a failure unless 
the fat be really hot. The artichokes 
should be very thinly sliced, washed, 
and dried, and put in a frying basket, 
then plunged into enough fat to cover 
them; when golden-hbrown the basket 
should be shaken, and the vegetables 
sprinkled with salt and pepper (some- 
times cayenne and nutmeg are added), 
then served with lemon juice or vine- 
gar, and bread and butter, if to be 
eaten as a separate course; or they 
may go to table with meat, &c., just as 
fried potatoes are served. Parboiled 
artichokes can be fried halved or whole. 


Artichokes, Jerusalem, 
Stewed.— Required: artichokes, sea- 
soning, milk, butter, corn-flour, and 
bread, as below. Cost, 6d. to 8d. 

Peel, wash, and slice a pound and a 
half of artichokes ; dry them and put 
them in an earthen jar with enough 
milk and water to cover; add a few 
peppercorns, salt to taste, a grate of 
nutmeg and ginger, a few drops of 
lemon juice, and a pinch of celery 
salt. Cover the jar and cook at a very 
moderate heat until the artichokes aro 
tender. Take out the peppercorns, 
add a slight thickening of corn-flour 
and milk mixed smoothly, and an 
ounce of butter, with a dash of cay- 
ennc, and another squeeze of lemon to 
bring out the other flavours. Boil for 
a few minutes, and serve in a pile, on 
a round of fried bread or hot buttered 
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toast. This looks prettier if a fow 
little Brussels sprouts, or tufts of any 
other green vegetable be put about the 
dish. Some dried green haricots, 
plainly boiled, or a purée, also answer 
the purpose. (See the various recipes 
in the preceding chapter.) 

The flavouring of the above can bo 
varied to taste, all sorts of herbs can 
be added, and many of the spiced 
vinegars and other liquid seasonings 
would give additional zest. 


Asparagus.—This delectable 
vegetable is a favourite wherever in- 
troduced, and is one of the few to 
which English people grant the privi- 
lege of a separate course. Very fine 
asparagus is grown in France; tho 
variety called “ giant asparagus” is a 
good sort to buy, the stalks being 8o 
tender as to be alleatable. Asparagus 
is also imported from Spain and other 
countries, but its excellence on arrivil 
depends very much upon the state of 
the weather at the time of packing 
and in transit. English grown comes 
into season later, and is smaller and 
greener than the French. The cost of 
asparagus is extremely variable, but it 
is never really cheap, and seldom 
within the reach of ordinary middle- 
class families; but 1t may occasionally 
be bonght for 1s. 6d. to 2s. per hun- 
dred, though 5s. or 6s. 18 a common 
price, and 10s. may be asked for it. It 
is very much a question of supply and 
demand. It is, however, likely that 
asparagus will be cheaper in the near 
future, as its cultivation on a more 
extended scale and under different 
conditions i8 receiving attention. 
Tinned asparagus comes as a boon to 
people who cannot afford the fresh 
vegetable; for while tho tinned is 
usually rehable, the quality of the 
fresh is generally doubtful when it is 
low-priced. 

Asparagus, Boiled.—Placo tho 
green tops evenly together, then cut 
the stalk end, so that when done they 
shall be all the same length. Scrape 
the lower ends lightly, and lay the 
usparagus in cold water for a time 
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before cooking, then tie the bundles 
with tape, and put them in plenty of 
boiling water, salted slightly; cook 
uncovered gently; when done, take 
up with a slice and drain on a sieve; 
then dish on toast, the green part 
inside, and the stalks outwards. The 
toast was formerly always dipped in 
the asparagus water, and somctimes 
buttered; but now it is as often left 
dry. As to sauce, if two dishes of 
asparagus go to table, one may be 
coated with it—Whuitre Savcr, or 
Metrep Burrer, or any of the richer 
varictics as Durcu—but if one dish 
only, it is better to serve the sauce in 
au boat, as some persons dislike it ¢x- 
tremely. ‘Time, about twenty minutes, 
more or less, according to size and 
quality. Brown looking ends and 
drooping heads are signs of stalencss ; 
the fresher it is the quicker it will 
boil. Asa further precaution against 
breaking, it is a good plan to tic the 
asparagus in muslin; or the heads to 
half the depth of the stalk may be 
thus protected, the stalk itself will not 
hurt, the green part easily breaks. 


Asparagus, Boiled, Ameri- 
can.—Cover the points with coarse 
muslin, bind the bundles in a couple 
of places with wide tape; then cook 
in boiling water with salt and a 
morsel of butter. When done pile on 
toast, and put bits of cold butter 
between the stalks, just as it goes to 
table. This is a very nice way of 
serving. 

Asparagus, Boiled, French. 
—Boil until done, but let a shght 
ae ae remain, and whatever the 
kind of white sauce used, let the 
asparagus liquor be used in making it; 
send it to table separately, and serve 
the asparagus neatly in a hot folded 
napkin, in preference to dishing it on 
toast. Lemon juice always improves 
the sauce. 
next chapter. 


_ Asparagus, Steamed.— Weare 
indebted to Sir Henry Thompson for 
this recipe. Ho says: “ A hint about 
boiling asparagus is worthy of mention, 
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For other methods, see 
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since the proper method is rarely 
followed by English cooks. Asparagus 
of the stouter sort, always when of the 
giant varicty, should be cut of exactly 
equal lengths, and boiled, standing 
heads upward in a deep saucepan. 
Nearly two inches of the heads should 
be out of the water—the steam sufficing 
to cook them—as they form the tender- 
est part of the plant; while the hard 
stalky part is rendered soft and succu- 
lent by the longer boiling which this 
plan permits. Instead of the orthodox 
twenty minutcs allotted to average 
asparagus, lying horizontally in the 
English manner, which half cooks 
the stalk and over-cooks the head, 
diminishing its flavour and consistence, 
a period of thirty or forty minutes on 
the plan recommended, will render 
fully athird more of the stalk delicious, 
while the head will be properly cooked 
by the steam alone. One reason why 
it is not uncommon to hear the best 
produce of the fields of Argenteuil 
insufficiently appreciated here, and our 
own asparugus preferred, is that the 
former is rarely sufficiently cooked at 
English tables.” 

So far as the cooking alone goes, 
this mode leaves nothing to be desired ; 
but the removal from the pan is not 
quite so casy as when cooked in the 
orthodox way, in a flattish stewpan. 
Here one cannot take hold of the bundle 
or bundles, and the vegetable slice 
is not practicable, because of the depth 
of the pan. The only thing 1s to 
slide the asparagus out very tenderly, 
on to an inverted sieve, with a cloth 
laid in it. By steadying the heads 
with the left hand, covered by a cloth, 
while the saucepan is withdrawn— 
supposing the right degree of cooking 
has not been execeded—there will be 
little fear of breaking it. 


Asparagus, Tinned.—This is 
one of thu best of the tinned vege- 
tables : some is imported from America, 
This is large generally, and moderate 
in price, from 1s, 3d. to Is. 6d. per 
tin, enough for a good dish, The 
French asparagus is smaller and rather 
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more expensive. Bottled asparagus is 
also to be had by those who are pre- 
judiced against tinned goods; this is 
of the very best quality and higher in 
price than the tinned. To heat a tin 
of asparagus for table, put it into cold 
water, and bring it to the boil; it 
should then be left until heated, from 
ten to twenty minutes according to size, 
and opened, holding it with a cloth, If 
the liquor in the tin is not used for 
sauce, it should be added to soup or 
some other dish, as it contains some 
flavour. Asparagus heads, or points, 
are also tinned (see next chapter). 
The above is the method recommended 
by many firms who deal in this class 
of goods, and it is adopted at several 
cooking schools, Others, who also 
speak trom practical knowledge, con- 
tend that no vegetables should be 
reheated in the tins. One says :— 
‘‘ Asparagus should be turned out on 
to a fish drainer, and, if possible, 
steamed by resting the drainer on two 
jars in the kettle to keep it out of the 
water.” This is worth attention; but 
we suggest in place of a fish kettle, 
unless it is one kept apart from that 
used for fish, that a substitute in the 
shape of a close wire meat-stand or 
pastry-rack on legs be employed; either 
could be set in a vessel with just enough 
water to create steam. ‘The difficulty 
in dealing with tinned asparagus is 
that it is tender, and the more it is 
handled, the greater the risk of breaking 
it. The writer quoted above says of 
peas, that the water should be drained 
from them, and they should be put in 
an enamelled saucepan with a little 
butter, to prevent burning, then the 
sugar, if necessary, and a little salt and 
mint be added. (See PEas, page 671.) 


Aubergines.— These are very 
delicate and delicious if nicely cooked. 
In hot countries they grow wild, and 
are cultivated in the South of Europe. 
The colour varies from white to yellow, 
and from dark purple to red; the 
purple are considered the best. They 
are very extensively eaten in France. 
The seeds must be rcemoved., however 
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they may be cooked. Epicurcs as- 
sert that there is no way of cooking 
equal to braising ; ‘oil top and bottom 
of the vegetables, and fire undcr and 
over, will censure good results, if the 
oil be pure and the fire gentle.” Cost, 
very uncertain ; sometimes to be had 
for a few pence each. 


Aubergines, Broiled.— This is 
an easy and inexpensive method. Cut 
the aubergines through; cut up the 
inside part with a hint of garlic, or 
shalot or onion, if preferred; season 
well with salt, white pepper, cayenne, 
and nutmeg; mix in a few bread- 
crumbs, and replace the mixture in 
the cut halves. Moisten well with 
fresh olive oil, and cook gently before 
the fire; or grill over a clear fire, if 
more convenient, using a little oil to 
moisten from time to time. 


Aubergines, Fried, ala New 
Orleans.—Slice the plant a quarter 
of an inch thick; dust it with cayenne 
and salt, and roll it in fine dry flour. 
Put some good cotton sced, or other 
oil, in a frying pan; brown a few 
slices of onion in it first, then skim 
them out, and drop in the slices. Give 
them about ten minutes’ cooking; the 
heat is to be reduced after the first 
minute, or the oil may burn. Drain 
well, and serve with no sauce but 
hunger. This is a favourite in Louis- 
jana. Young leeks may be cooked in 
the same way. 

Balm.—This is a garden plant 
with tonic properties; useful in many 
non-alcoholic drinks, and for adding 
to claret cup and similar compounds, 
to which it imparts fragrance and 
flavour. 


Basil.—The perfume of basil is 
very fragrant; it is something like 
that of cloves. It is considered a good 
addition to mock turtle, and other 
gelatinous soups, and has the character 
of extreme wholesomeness. 


Bay Leaves.— Owing to the 
kernel-like flavour of these leaves, they 
are used in sweet as well as savoury 
cookery; they form an ingrodient of 
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the “bunch of herbs” so often men- 
tioned in cookery books generally. 
They should be used in moderation, 
and in many dishes it is sufficient to 
let the bay Icaves, or bunch of herbs, 
as the case may be, remain in the 
gravy, or other liquid used for the 
dish, but a short time only. For 
many dishes a pinch of powdered bay 
leaves is enough; a stock of both the 
fresh and the dried, which should be 
powdered very finely, is useful in every 
kitchen. Bay leaves enter into many 
mixtures of herbs and spices (see 
the chapter on SEASONINGS). 


Beans, Broad (or Windsor). 
—These are excellent eating when 
young. They are a favourite accom- 
paniment of ham or bacon. Although 
mostly seen on the tables of the poor 
and middle-class population, broad 
beans are convertible into dainty 
dishes, and in this form make their 
uppearance at first-class dinners. Cust, 
usually about 6d. or 8d. per peck, 
when plentiful. Broad beans are much 
nicer, and more digestible, when freed 
from the outer skin, there being a 
very pronounced difference between 
that and the inner green portion. 
When this is done, the husks (so-called) 
need not be wasted; if boiled for a 
long time, the water from them can be 
strained off, and with the addition of 
vegetables or cereals, will make nour- 
ishing soup. Cold beans make a good 
salad. 


Beans, Broad, Boiled.—For 
a perfectly plain dish, shell and wash 
the beans, and put them on to boil in 
salted boiling water. Young ones will 
be done in twenty minutes, or a trifle 
under; older beans will take about 
half an hour. The skins will look 
wrinkled, and the inner bean may be 
easily slipped out between the thumb 
and finger when ready toserve. Drain 
in a hot colander, and serve hot. A 
lump of butter, and a pinch of salt 
and pepper, should be shaken amongst 
the beans, if no Parstey Savce is 
served with them. 

Another way.—Boil a good bunch of 


herbs with the beans; drain when 
nearly done, and put them in a clean 
saucepan with a hittle oil or butter, 
and some chopped parsley; toss them 
until heated through. Fry some dice- 
shaped pieces of bread, and sprinkle 
them over the beans after dishing. 
Serve egg sauce with these. This is a 
good maigre dish, 


Beans, Broad, Boiled (Supc- 
rior). — Take off the husks before 
boiling, and cook them precisely the 
same as peas, They are excellent; 
and, thus boiled, may be served with 
any good sauce, either with meat, or 
as 4 separate dish. A very good dish 
is made by boiling them with a bunch 
of herbs in the water, then drain, and 
add some Mafrre p'Hore, Burien at 
the moment of serving. The slightest 
suspicion of garlic may be added. 
Another good sauce is obtained from 
Me.tep Butter; it should be slightly 
thicker than given in our recipes, and 
to each half pint, a teaspoonful each 
of French vinegar and onion vinegar, 
with a hint of garlic, should be added ; 
some very finely-powdered herbs may 
be put in last thing. This goes well 
with pork or bacon; or the beans can 
go to table alone, or with a garnish of 
sliced eggs, and the sauce in the centre. 


Beans, Broad, Mashed.— 
This is really the only way in which 
plainly boiled beans, when old, can be 
served to advantage. After boiling as 
above directed in the first method, 
until quite soft, remove the skins, and 
mash the beans with a fork, or pass 
them through a sieve. A little hot 
stock can be used to soften them ; or a 
spoonful of milk, with a slice of butter 
in it, is even better. When smooth, 
add salt and pepper, and re-heat them. 
Parsley can be chopped and mixed in, 
or the usual adjunct, Parstey Savce, 
be served with them. 


Beans, French, or Kidney. 
—Perhaps no vegetable is more popu- 
lar than this. One variety is largely 
grown abroad for the sake of the inner 
bean, so much eaten in the fresh state, 
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and which we get dried in the form of 
haricots. The pods should be young ; 
when fully grown they want very care- 
ful preparation in the way of stringing 
and cutting; it is surprising the 
difference in the flavour of oe 
cut beans, When quite plainly boiled, 
French beans are excellent with roast 
meut-—they are said by some to be 
the one vegetable to eat with venison 
—but they may be served In many 
nice ways as separate dishes, and they 
make excellent salads. The green 
pods of the scarlet runner are eaten in 
the same way, and closely resemble 
the French or kidney bean. Cost, vari- 
able; about 2d. per pound, when plenti- 
ful, but much dearer early in the season. 


Beans, French, to Bottle.— 
Follow the instructions given for PEas 
on page 689. The beans should be cut 
as if for boiling. Young beans may 
just be broken through after stringing, 
if more convenient. 

Another way.—This is very simple, 
and either jars or bottles can be used, 
the beans being broken or cut as pre- 
ferred. Put them on a large dish, and 
rub two lumps of dry salt together in 
the hands; it should be quite warm ; 
let it fall over the beans, then take 
two wooden spoons or sticks, and toss 
them together that all parts may be 
equally coated. Have the jars dry, 
and put in salt and beans in alternate 
layers until full, salt forming the 
bottom and top layers. Tie down with 
bladder (vegetable parchment will not 
do), and store in a cool, dry place. 
They will shrink a good deal, and the 
contents of some of the jars may be 
used for filling up the others from 
time to time. Some may question the 
necessity for salting the beans separately 
before putting them in the jars; but 
without this the layers of salt do not 
penctrate the beans sufficiently. 

In cooking these use no salt, but 
add a pinch of sugar and borax to the 
water; do not stint the water, and 
boil rather longer than usnal. They 
will want soaking in plenty of cold 
water first. 
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Beans, French, SBoiled.-— 
Gather the beans as short a time as 
possible before cooking; very small 
ones are cooked whole, the tips and 
side strings removed. More fully 
grown ones are first trimmed in this 
way, then cut into thin slanting strips. 
They should be rinsed in cold water, 
then put into boiling salted water. 
Time, according to age, fifteen or 
twenty minutes for young ones; old 
ones take nearly or quite half an hour, 
Beans cannot be sliced too thinly; this 
is a tedious process when a quantity 
have to be cut, and a handy little 
machine, called a bean cutter, will be 
found serviceable ; it will slice to per- 
fection enough for half a dozen people 
in a few minutes. No vegetable spoils 
more by waiting, and a hot colander 
should be used for straining, and the 
hottest of plates served. A slice of 
butter may be shaken with the beans 
when liked, but they are frequently 
preferred plain. For a vegetarian 
dish, add some oil or butter after the 
beans are drained; a seasoning of 
chopped parsley is an improvement, 
with a little salt and pepper; some 
like nutmeg, and others will rub the 
saucepan over with a clove of garlic. 
The beans look nice served in 4 
border of rice or macaroni, over which 
Wuite Savceshould be poured, Plenty 
of water and quick boiling with the lid 
off will ensure a good colour. A pinch 
of soda or borax is, however, optional. 


Beans, French, Boiled (French 
Method).—Drain after boiling; return 
to a clean pan, and add oil or butter, 
with seasoning to taste, and a little 
lemon juice; shake the pan until hot 
through. An ounce of butter will 
serve for a quart of beans. 


Beans, French, Moulded.— 
When the beans are old, and it is 
likely that they would be tough in the 
plainly-boiled state, cook them until 
done, then chop them, or rub them 
through a wire sieve, and add ateaspoon- 
ful of mixed herbs to exch quart, with 
seasoning to taste ; or, instead of herbs, 
a few young vnions may be boiled and 
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added; or a small proportion of any 
green vegctable. A couple of raw eggs 
should be mixcd in, and the beans 
pressed into a plain mould or basin, 
and baked until they will turn out. 
Send to table with meat, or as a maigre 
dish. Then it looks nice ornamented 
a little; some sieved hard-boiled cgg 
yolk is suitable; the white may be 
cut into rings and put round the base ; 
or some fricd bread-crumbs, or plain 
raspings, may be used. Somctimes 
bread-crumbs are mixed in to give 
more consistence. 


Beans, French, Purée of,— 
Old beans are best boiled and made 
into a purée by sieving; they want 
only a little butter or oil, and a slight 
seusoning, with a minute's re-heating, 
to make a good plain dish; chopped 
parsley improves them, so does lemon 
juice. Or if to serve with meat, after 
sieving, a spoonful or two of sauce or 
gravy may be used to moisten the 
purée; the flavour is excellent. To a 
purée of this sort some other vege- 
table is sometimes added—lettuce or 
young cabbage,’for instance. Serve in 
a pile, and very hot. A flavouring of 
tarragon is a very pleasant one. 


Beans, Lima.—These beans are 
American favourites, and may be 
bought in England in tins, at about 
the ‘same price as canned corn and 
succotash. By mixing Lima beans 
with canned corn, a very good substi- 
tute for succotash is obtained; the 
exact proportions can be regulated by 
taste, but generally more corn than 
beans is liked. When these beans are 
to be served alone, follow the diree- 
tions on the tins. Another nice dish 
is obtained from a tin of Lima beans, 
mixed with some boiled French or 
kidney beans when in season. They 
are also nice for salads, if drained and 
dried; the liquor and any broken ones 
being used in soups and stews. ‘Try a 
dinner of a tin of Lima beans with 
some fried ham and eggs, and a gener- 
ous supply of Parstey Savce; or by 
‘way of a change with CeLery Sauce; 
or leave out the eggs, and serve ham, 
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bacon, or pickled pork with the beans, 
and a tureen of Mretten Butter, with 
a dash of mustard, and a spoonful of 
lemon juice. Other changes can be 
rung upon these homely but excellent 
commodities, 


Beetroot.— The red garden-bect, 
which has long been grown in England, 
is a very popular vegetable, and valued 
on account of its beautiful colour; it 
is much used as garnish to various 
dishes, and is one of the nicest and 
most wholesome of all the pickles, 
being one of the few vegetables cooked 
before pickling. The garden-bect is 
rich in sugar. Beetroot is sometimes 
baked, but unless most carefully done 
it is spoiled in appearance; the colour 
suffers, and if the heat is too great, it 
becomes shrivelled. Cost, about 2d. 
to 4d. per root on an average. (Sce 
GARNISHES, PrckLtes, Satans, &c., for 
other recipes.) 


Beetroot, Boiled,—F ree it from 
mould, but do not attempt to cut it 
before boiling, or, to use the term 
usually applied, it will ‘ bleed” in 
the water, and lose its colour; hence 
it must be most carefully washed, that 
the skin may remain unbroken. Put 
it in boiling water, and cook it steadily, 
from an hour to three hours, accord- 
ing to size: two hours will cook a 
medium sized one. ‘Take up care- 
fully ; a good deal of the peel can be 
removed by rubbing it; only cut 
where necessary. If to be served hot, 
plunge it in cold water for a moment 
before peeling: if for a salad, let it 
get cold. Small bect may go to table 
whole, with MEttep Butter or WHITE 
Sacce poured over; larger beet is 
better sliced, or cut lengthwise into 
quarters. The thin ends can be cut 
off, and placed round the sliced thick 
part, if several are served together ; 
small heaps of grecn vegetable in 
between will make a more inviting 
dish. 

Borage. — A writer says that 
“Borage has the credit of being a 
great cordial, but its virtues are best 


obtained by a cold infusion; therefore 
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the custom of putting it into cold 
drinks, of which claret cup is an 
average specimen, is a wise one.” 
This is, we think, one of the chief 
uses of this plant. 


Bottled Vegetables. — See 


Berans, Peas, and ToMATors. 


Broccoli. — This so much re- 
sembles Cauliflower that the same 
recipes answer for the cooking of it. 
We may remind the reader that the 
leaves need not be wasted, but can be 
cooked like large white cabbages, with 
which everyone is familiar. The thick 
parts may be stripped from them, not 
for the purpose of throwing them 
away, but that they may go into the 
boiling pot before the tender parts. 
A dish of these lcaves, with a few 
slices of ham or bacon, and a turcen 
of plain sauce, is a meal not to be 
despised on account of its cheapness, 


Brussels Sprouts.— These are 
a very nice green vegetable, welcome 
at almost every table; they are whole- 
some, and, as a rule, fairly cheap, about 
2d. per pound. 


The sprouts want going over one by | 


one; the stems cut evenly, and any 
outer decayed leaves removed; the 
part to cook should look like a tiny 
compact cabbage. Soak for an hour 
in cold, salted water, after many times 
rinsing, then drain in a colander, and 
put them in the boiling water by 
degrees, that they may not take the 
water off the boil. Have a good 
supply of water, and salt it as for 
cabbage. Boil with the lid off, from 
twelve to fiftcen minutes, if very 
small and tender; some sprouts may 
take twenty minutes. Drain very 
thoroughly on « sieve, or in a colan- 
der, and serve very quickly; sprouts 
soon become absolutely cold. With 
regard to the pressing of sprouts, if 
they are to be plainly served with a 
joint, say roast beef, unless time can 
be given for them to drain well, and 
they are afterwards re-heated as under- 
mentioned, it is well to press them a 
little to get rid of the water, for 
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nothing is more unpleasant than to 
find one’s plate of gravy diluted with 
the water from greens; yet, they 
should retain their shape, and after 
the slight pressure should be well 
shaken up. But, if the sprouts are to 
receive the addition of Wurte Sauce, 
or to be finished off spinach fashion, 
then drain them without pressure, and 
put them back in a clean saucepan 
over the fire, that the moisture may be 
got rid of by evaporation, with a httlo 
butter, salt, and pepper, and, if liked, 
lemon juice and a grate of nutmeg. 
Shake the pan well. When _ hot 
through, serve with a garnish of 
toast or fried bread. 

See next chapter for other ways of 
serving; also CannacE, for further 
hints on cooking greens generally. 


Burnet.—This grows by the way- 
side, and flowers in July; its leaves 
are very beautiful. It is used in the 
sume way as borage, and is considered 
equally wholesome. 


Cabbage. — This is one of the 
commonest of vegetables, and a most 
useful onc; it is liked as a rule, but 
has to be avoided by some persons of 
a flatulent habit. The entire tribe is 
a large one, and embraces sprouts and 
kale, spinach, &c., as they have a 
common origin in the wild plant which 
grows upon the coasts of England, 
Ireland, and Wales. Cabbages are 
generally cheap; from ld. to 2d. each 
is a good price, and they may soime- 
times be got for less. ‘There are cer- 
tain rules applicable to cabbago 
cookery, which may be here noted, 
and which will avoid repetition in our 
recipes. All necd most careful wash- 
ing, lots of water, renewed several 
times, and a good lump of salt added 
to the last—in which they should lie 
for a time —will draw out insects ; 
they should be put upside down in the 
water. If any doubt exists, pour 
boiling water over, after taking them 
from the cold; this will dislodge ine 
sects if any are hidden in the leaves. 
Always drain well before patting them 


. on to boil, that they may chill the 
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water as little as possible, as it should 
be made to boil up quickly, that the 
cabbage may be a good colour. There 
should be a good supply of boiling 
water ; if stinted, there will bea strong 
smell, and the vegetables will be a bad 
colour. If it is necessary for any 
dish that some of the strong smell of 
cabbage be removed, Ict it soak for an 
hour in boiling water before cooking. 
Add to the boiling water two table- 
spoonfuls of salt to the gallon, and for 
old cabbages, a half-saltspoonful of bi- 
carbonate of soda, or powdered borax. 
A bit of stale bread, ticd in a linen 
bag, will reduce the cabbage smell, 
which is objectionable. Always leave 
the lid off, and avoid smokiness. Skim 
the water before the cabbage goes in, 
and during the boiling. These remarks 


apply to all sorts of cabbage. (See 
also CannaGE, Savoy, CoLcannon, 


Hot Siaw, und Saverkratt, in this 
chapter; also the chaptcrs on SALaps 
and Pick es, ) 


Cabbage, Boiled.—For young 
spring cabbage, cut the stem acruss 
twice; prepare and cook them as 
directed above, allowing twenty 
minutes or more; their size and fresh- 
ness must be considered. Keep them 
well under the water by pressing them 
down from time to time, and strain as 
soon as done; over-boiled cabbages are 
unpleasant. The colander should be 
hot, and the cabbage pressed ; a wooden 
press is handy, but a small plate or 
saucer answers; the lid of a brown 
stew-jar is useful for the purpose. This 
part of tho business is often noglected; 
and it takes away tho appetite to cut 
cabbago on one’s plate, and find it 
swimming with water. Have a hot 
dish ready, and serve at once. 

Norse. — Always tako the outside 
leaves off, if withered, as they must 
be thrown away. 

The above is the plainest and 
simplest way of boiling; a better dish 
is obtained by putting the cabbage, 
after pressing, in a clean saucepan, 
with a morsel of butter; dredge a httle 
flour in while stirring, as it assists the 
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butter to adhere to the cabbage. A 


little vinegar and a pinch of sugar are 
further improvements, if to be served 
as a separate dish. 


Cabbage, Large, Boiled.—The 
difference consists in the preparation 
of the cabbage; it must be halved, or 
quartered, if very large; some of the 
hard stom removed, and the parts tied 
togcther with tape ; it is not advisable 
to throw the stem away, but as it 
takes longer boiling than the cabbage 
leaves, it can be put into the water 
first; or some prefer to cut the stem 
into strips, and boil for another little 
dish. Another way often advised is 
to cut the cabbage through, and put 
in the stalky parts first, and the thin, 
leafy tops later on. The thing is to 
avoid rawness of the stalk, and pulpi- 
ness of the lIcaves; all that is wanted 
is a little management. It is im- 
possible to lay down a rule as to time 
for these; they may take from forty 
or fifty minutes to an hour. 

Another excellent method of cook- 
ing very large cabbage is to shred it, 
giving the stalk twice the time of the 
leaves; it should be finished off with 
butter, as above directed. 


Cabbage Boiled in Three 
Waters.—It has been many times 
remarked that much of the disfavour 
shown towards the common cabbage is 
the result of careless cooking; ‘the 
puddling drop of water, or the hasty 
and imperfect washing, would turn a 
strong stomach,” says one authority. 
The following is recommended as one 
of the best ways of serving cabbage 
in a delicate and digestible form. 
Take some small white-heart cabbages, 
wash well, and cut the stalks through 
once or twice, then put them on in fast- 
boiling water, lots of it, with salt in 
the usual proportion (soda is optional ; 
see Cannace). In ten minutes drain, 
add a fresh supply of water and salt, 
boiling as before; give ten minutes 
more, then renew the water again and 
finish the cooking. If very small 
cabbage, supposing it is estimated that 
they will be done in twenty minutes, 
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change the water first after seven 
minutes’ boiling. The thing is to give 
three boilings, and about the same 
time in each water. There is no 
objection to this but the little extra 
trouble, but the result will amply 
repay it; if the cabbage be well 
drained and served hot, with melted 
butter or any other of the usual 
accompaniments, a dish quite different 
from an ordinary boiled cabbago is a 
certain result. Whether boiled in 
this or any other way, never throw 
cabbage water down the sink; it 
should be got rid of out of doors, if 
there is a bit of ground on which it 
can be thrown. 


Cabbage, Fried.— There arc 
various ways of re-heating cold cab- 
bage; one of the nicest is frying. 
Chop the cabbage roughly, season with 
salt and pepper, and a pinch of herbs 
and spice; melt a morsel of dripping 
or other fat to keep it from burning, 
then put it in and turn it about until 
brown and dry. Cold carrots can be 
added, so can a morsel of prated 
apple, it gives a pleasant flavour ; 
onions are liked by some, and any of 
the edible wild plants may be mixed 
in. Fried cabbage may form a dish 
of itself, or go to table with meat. In 
the first case, make it tasty, and serve 
neatly with some hard-boiled cggs, or 
strips of toast or fried bread as gar- 
nish: sauce or gravy adds to its 
excellence (see CoLCANNON, page 624). 
Fried cabbage is sometimes flavoured 
with ground carraway secds; it is 
considered a good addition, by reason 
of cabbage giving rise to flatulence, 
for which carraways are a well-known 
remedy. The same seasoning is as 
suitable for stewed cabbage as for 
fried. For the above use an ordinary 
frying pan. 

Another way.—Take a pint of boiled 
chopped cabbage; sprinkle it with a 
teaspoonful of curry powder, and fry 
it as above directed. Dish it in a 
border, and sprinkle fried onions over. 
Put any mince of meat in the middle: 
this is tasty and economical. 


Cabbage, Red, with Apples. 
—Required : a cabbage, an onion, two 
apples, vinegar, seasoning, and thick- 
ening. Cost, about 6d. 

This is a rather peculiar dish; to 
many people it will be a novelty, and 
will become a favourite: it is, perhaps, 
one of the most wholesome ways of 
serving this vegetable. Take a close 
small cabbage; all the stem and heart 
part must be removed, then cut it up 
in shreds, and put it in an earthen 
stewpan with a good-sized onion, 
chopped, a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
and a gill of water. Cover and cook 
softly for a couple of hours; add two 
large sour apples, chopped; give an 
hour and a half to two hours more 
cooking ; then season, and thicken with 
a little flour mixed with water or 
stock, and add a little more vinegar or 
lemon juice. 

This may be served with roasted or 
stewed meat, or as a separate course, 
The seasoning is Ieft to taste; a little 
spice of some sort is wanted, and a 
morsel of sugar is generally liked; 
though those who do not care for 
sweetened apple sauce will like this 
unsweetened ; salt and pepper are the 
only other ingredients necessary. 

Red cabbage is generally pickled, 
but many good dishes may be made 
frum it. If stock be uscd instead of 
water, the above is nicer. <A favourite 
dish in some parts is made from red 
cabbage, stewed in thickened stock, and 
fricd sausages. (See also PrckLEs and 
SALADS.) 


Cabbage, Savoy.—This is dis- 
tinguished from the close-hearted cab- 
bage by its full heads and wrinkled 
leaves. There ure several varicties of 
this—the large green, the German (a 
distinct and superior sort), the yellow, 
the dwarf, and the globe, are all 
familiar ones. ‘This cabbage is eaten 
by some who do not like the white 
cabbage ; again, others prefer the last- 
named. To keep this a nice colour, 
give it lots of room and lots of water ; 
take it up as soon as done and press 
well; cut it into squares in the dish 
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ready for serving, and to improve the 
appearanco rub a bit of butter over 
the top. Some dislike this if it is to 
be caten with a roast. Prepare the 
water as directed for CABBAGE on page 
614, and wash and prepare the cabbage 
in the same manner. To serve as a 
separate dish, treat the cabbage as 
spinach, or any other green vegetable. 


Cabbage, Stewed, Arme- 
nian.— Kequired: a cabbage, a mince 
of cold meat and bacon as below, 
dripping, stock, seasoning, and thick- 
ening. Cost, exclusive of meat, about 
4d. 

Scald a neatly trimmed cabbage; 
the outside leaves must be removed, so 
as to leave it close and compact. 
Make a mince of any sort of cold 
meat and bacon; it should be highly 
seasoned, and mixed to a paste with 
about the same bulk of parboiled rice; 
broken rice docs very well. Introduce 
this in amongst the imner leaves, and 
tie up the cabbage with tape. Brown 
it well in a morsel of hot dripping, 
then add some weak stock, and stew 
for an hour and a half or two hours, 
Untie it, and thicken and flavour the 
gravy to taste, pour if over or round 
the cabbage, and serve hot. A large 
lettuce is excellent thus treated. 

A similar dish is made by using 
sausage meat to stuff the cabbage, with 
ese eaae rice, or some cooked peas or 
entils, mashed and moistened with 
gravy or stock. This sort of dish is a 
change from meat and vegetables as 
ordinarily served, 


Cabbage, Stuffed.— Required: 
cabbage, forcemeat, stock, thickening, 
and seasoning. Cost, about 6d. or 8d. 

This is a tasty dish. Vrepare a 
plain herb forcemeat (see ForcEMEATS), 
and use it in the manner described 
above ; or take the heart out and put 
the stuffing in its place; in this 
case, the heurt is boiled and served 
in another dish. Stew in some 
plain meat or vegetable stock until the 
cabbage is done; then serve it on a 
hot dish and thicken the gravy; add 
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seasoning, and pour over the cabbage. 
Use a forcemeat without suct. 


Cabbage Turnip, or Cole 
BRape.—This is a vegetable favoured 
in Germany (Avhirabi) ; the flavour is 
something like cauliflower. ‘To cook 
them, they must be peeled like turnips, 
and quartered or halved according to 
size, and boiled in water or stock lke 
turnips; when a skewer gocs easily 
through they are done. Meanwhile, 
the tendercst of the green tops are 
couked just like spinach. The kohlrabi 
are sliced and heated in white sauce, 
seasoned niccly—a grate of nutmeg is 
gencrally approved—and served in the 
centre of the dish with the green 
round them, 

Ordinary turnips, vegetable mar- 
rows, or any other of the insipid class 
of vegetables, might be thus served, 
any green-meat in scjson forming the 
wreath; it improves the appearance 
and the flavour. 


Cabbage, with Cheese and 
Eggs.—Required : cabbages, sauce, 
eves, cheese, and seasoning as below, 
Cost, about 10d., without the adjuncts 
named. 

This is a nice maigre dish. <A 
couple of young cabbages should be 
boiled and pressed, then chopped 
roughly, and put in a saucepan with 

vill of plun Me.rep Btrrer, or 
WHITE Sacce, and stirred for a minute 
or two. Four eggs boiled hard, and 
cut in six or cight pieces are then to 
be added, with an ounce or more of 
grated cheese, a pinch of cayenne, and 
nutmeg and black pepper to taste. As 
soon as the cheese is melted, the whole 
should be served as hot as possible. 
With this a dish of macaroni or rice is 
good eating, Other combinations may 
he tried; for example, some melted 
butter and eggs can be put in, and any 
preparation of rice or macaroni, with 
cheese, laid round it: or some fried or 
toasted bread, with grated cheese on a 
plate, are sometimes handed round 
with the cabbage. 

Cabbage, with Pickles.—Re- 


quired: cabbage, vinegar, pickles, 
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butter, flour, and seasoning. Cost, 
about 5d. 

Take the heart from a medium-sized 
cabbage ; boil it in two waters until it 
is three parts done; then shred it, and 
lay in a stewpan; chop up a pickled 
onion or two, also a gherkin, and a 
few capers; add them, with a gill of 
vinegar, some from the pickles, the 
rest plain; cook for twenty minutes 
or so, then thicken with browned flour, 
give a few minutes’ more boiling, add 
an ounce of butter, and salt and black 
pepper to taste, and dish at once. 
Many persons always add vinegar to 
cabbage; this will commend itself to 
such, as the cooking in the vinegar 
reduces the sharpness, and gives a 
piquant, but not unpleasantly acid, 
flavour; but it may be improved for 
some, by using half vinegar and half 
stock. Chutney may be added to 
increase the zest, and a tablespoonful 
of tomato catsup or conserve is a 
decided improvement. 


Cabbage, with Tomato 
Purée.— Boil the cabbage as above ; 
put it in a stewpan with enough 
Tomato Pvcrtx to cover it; see the 
recipe later on. Stir and simmer 
until the cabbage is tender, then serve 
hot; it goes with almost any meat; or, 
with the addition of eggs, forms a good 
maigre dish, 


Capers.—These are obtained from 
a plant grown in South Europe; our 
supplies are mostly from France and 
Italy ; they vary in kind and price, 
and the French Nonpareils are con- 
sidered the best, and are the most 
expensive. Capers are mainly associ- 
ated with boiled mutton in the form 
of sauce; but they are extremely nice 
with many vegetable concoctions, as 
well as savoury preparations of rice or 
other grain, Capers must be kept 
well covered with their vinegar, and 
the bottle corked tightly. For the 
various salads and savoury dishes into 
which capers enter, reference must be 
made to those chapters (sce also GArR- 
NISHES). Cost, from 4d, per small 


bottle ; the larger bottles are relatively 
much cheaper. 


Cardoon. — This is a handsome 
plant that has long been employed in 
French cookery; it is cultivated in 
England, but is very costly ; the stalks 
of the inner leaves are the parts eaten, 
the prickles being removed by means 
of flannel. Cost, very uncertain. 

Cardoons are to be got in the winter. 
It has been often said that cardoons 
are valued more on account of their 
high price than their flavour ; and that 
many cheaper vegetables are better. 
Cardoons may be got in tins, but they 
are expensive. 


Cardoons, Boiled.—Choose a 
few heads of sound white cardoons, 
Cut them into pieces from four to six 
inches long, remove the prickles, and 
blanch them in boiling water for a 
quarter of an hour. Scrape off the 


skin, and tie them in bundles. Cover 
them with  nicely-flavoured white 
stock, and boil till tender. Drain 


them, and serve on toast, with plenty 
of good MELTED Burrer, or any rich 
white sauce. Five or six heads suffice 
for a dish. 


Cardoons, Fried.—Proceed as 
above, and when the cardoons are 
tender, melt a little butter in a par, 
drain the cardoons, dredge a little 
flour over, and fry them till they are 
nicely browned. Send sauce as above 
to table. 


Cardoons, Stewed. — Prepare 
the cardoons as above. Then put 
them into a stewpan, and cover with a 
little good gravy, and stew very gently 
till tender. When sufficiently soled: 
thicken the gravy with roux, season 
with cayenne and sult, and add a glass 
of sherry. Put the cardoons on a 
dish, and pour the gravy over them. 

The cost of all these dishes is very 
variable, 


Carrot.-—This vegetable is very 
wholesome, and much liked, generally 
speaking; but not nearly enough is 
made of it as a dressed vegetable of 
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the plain kind. It is used freely 
enough at the tables of the well-to-do, 
in the form of high-class purées, &c. ; 
but we are thinking for the moment 
of the number of people who have 
eaten carrots, in hardly any other 
way than plainly boiled, with beef or 
mutton. Yet the nice dishes of 
carrots for separate service, at little 
cost, are very numerous, and deserve 
nttention. The best part of the carrot 
is the red outside; therefore as little 
should be removed as possible, and 
scraping is preferable to peeling; and 
whenever peeling must be resorted to, 
great care should be taken to avoid 
waste. The inner parts answer for 
flavouring soups, stocks, &e. Of 
course, for very cheap dishes, and 
when the vegetable is scarce, or the 
inner parts are not likely to be of use 
in other ways, then the carrots in their 
entirety may be used for any dish. 
But as the exterior is not only nicer in 
taste, but more digestible, and cooks in 
less time, there are good reasons for 
the separation when practicable. Cold 
carrots are liked by many persons; 
they make an excellent salad; re- 
heated, carrots are very nice ; therefore 
cold carrots need never be thrown 
away. Old carrots are always im- 
proved by the addition of a little sugar 
to the boiling water, or to the stock 
used in such dishes as purées, stewed 
carrots, and the like. Fat, too, is a 
necessary ingredient; when the veee- 
tubles are boiled with a piece of fat 
meat, it will be found that they become 
soft in less time than when cooked 
plainly; therefore, whenever boiled 
apart from meat, a morsel of fat should 
be put into the water; if a stock ofa 
slightly greasy nature be employed, 
that answers the same purpose. In 
dishes of the strictly vegetarian class, 
oil or butter comes to the rescue. We 
specially enforce these frequently un- 
considered points, because we do not 
know of any vegetable that is more 
improved by careful cooking than the 
carrot. Cost, variable, but almost 
always cheap; from 2d. to 3d. per 
bunch. Young carrots, early in the 
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scason, may be put down at about 4d. 
to 6d. per bunch. 

We can particularly recommend 
steamed carrots. (See VeGRTAsLss, 
Srzamep.) When thus cooked, or 
when plainly boiled, they are im- 

roved by rubbing over with a bit of 
butter or dripping. 


Carrots, Boiled.—For old car. 
rots, cut a little slice from the root 
end, wash them well, and cleanse them 
by means of a vegetable brush. When 
the dirt is all brushed off, it is often 
found that the carrots need not be 
peeled; whereas, when only half 
cleaned, peeling is thought to be 
necessary in nine cases out of ten. 
Any specks or unsound parts can be 
removed with the point of a knife. 
Have some water boiling, salted, as 
for onions (unless they are being boiled 
with salt meat); add sugar and fat 
(see remarks above), and boil until done. 
The time varies considerably ; from an 
hour and a half to almost double the 
time, if very large, may be set down 
as the average, It is best to cut the 
root end twice across, fur the water to 
penetrate more easily ; or some prefer 
to cut the carrots through the middle, 
and Jeave the thin end whole, and 
split the root end into pieces of equal 
thickness. ‘The cooking in this way 
is more uniform, but there is a slight 
loss of flavour, which is not of 80 
much importance if the liquor is 
utilised for soup or broth. The thin 
end, that looks like a bit of string, 
should be cut off. Sauce or no sauce ? 
If to serve with boiled meat, Mg.rep 
Beurrer or Puain Witte Sauce is 
often poured over, and is an improve- 
ment, supposing the pot liquor only is 
to be served with the meat. But if a 
piquant sauce or gravy be made to 
pour over the meat, no other need be 
prepared for the carrots. 


Carrots, Young, Boiled.— 
Wash and scrape the carrots, then boil 
them in water prepared as above 
directed, from twenty-five minutes to 
three-quarters of an hour or more, 
according to size, and serve with sauce 
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or plain MettrEep Burrer. Or, instead 
of scraping, wash the carrots only, and 
when done rub off the skins with a hot, 
dry cloth; this must be done very 
quickly, as the sooner they are dished 
the better. 

- Another way.—This is very superior. 
Prepare the carrots for boiling, and 
lay them flat in a stewpan, with one 
ounce of butter to two pounds, Put 
in a teaspoonful or rather less of salt, 
and a pinch of sugar, then just cover 
with boiling water. When the boiling 
is almost complete, remove the lid, and 
let most of the moisture evaporate. 
Put the carrots in a dish, add as much 
milk as there is liquor in the pan, and 
thicken with corn-flour to the con- 
sistence of melted butter. After a 
minute or two, during which stir 
briskly, pour it over the carrots. This 
is a really first-class dish, although 
cheap; the flavour, owing to the re- 
tention of the juices, is excellent, 
while it is actually cheaper than a dish 
of carrots boiled in the ordinary way, 
kecause the liquor helps to make the 
Sauce. 


Carrots, Fried.—Take cold car- 
rots, and ent them equally, both in 
length and thickness; pepper and 
snour them (the two ingredients should 
be about equal}, then add a suspicion 
of nutmeg; it is better to dredge the 
seasoning over before the carrots are 
cold; sprinkle them lightly with 
flour, and either cook them in a frying 
pan with hot fat, by the “dry pro- 
cess,’ turning them with a spoon until 
equally browned; or (which is the 
better method) put them in a frying- 
basket, and plunge them into plenty 
of hot fat. Drain, and serve with a 
roast or stew of meat, or, as a separate 
dish, with any nice sauce. 

Another way.—Dip the carrots into 
melted dripping, then season and leave 
to cool; roll them in crushed vermi- 
celli, and fry brown and crisp. (See 
alyo next chapter.) 


Carrot Sauce.—‘S¢ee Hor Sauces. 
Carrot Soup.— Sve Sovrs. 
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Carrots, Stewed, German.— 
Cut the carrots into strips, the size, 
say, of the finger. Put them ina 
stewpan, with a morsel of butter and 
some weak meat broth; cook softly, 
and thicken with a little flour, and 
add some chopped chives, or young 
onions, with a morsel of chopped 
parsley, a short time before dishing. 
Some cooked green peas improve this 
stew. 


Carrots, Stewed, Savoury 
Bish of.— Required : a quart of thinly- 
sliced carrots, a pint of stock—meat or 
vegetable, according to the nature of 
the dish—two ounces of butter, an 
ounce of potato flour, half an ounce of 
barley flour, a tablespoonful of chopped 
lecks, half as much parsiey, salt, 
pepper, and spice as beluw. Cost, 
about od. 

Melt the butter, add the leeks and 
narsley, stir for a minute, then put mn 
the carrots, which should be sliced 
with a cucumber slicer; fry for a few 
minutes, then add the stock, smoothly 
blended with the thickening, a clove, 
a bay leaf, and a couple of allspice 
berries, Cover, after the gravy has 
been stirred to the boil, and cook until 
the carrots are done, shaking the pan 
sometimes, then serve in a pile, with 
the gravy strained over them, and 
garnish with croutons. 

The time depends entirely upon the 
ave of the carrots, If young, half an 
hour or less will do; if old, they will 
take from forty to fifty minutes. 
Remember, a pinch of sugar, and 
frequent stirring. 


Carrots, Tinned.—Young car- 
rots are now to be had in tins, ready 
cooked ; they only need re-heating to 
be ready for use. (See ASPARAGUS.) 
Being expensive, they will be useful 
for the most part for garnishing 
purposes; or for first-class dishes, 
when rich sauces are served with them. 
They are nice for salads, being of a 
very good colour. When used for 
garnishes, the liquor shuuld be added 
to soup, or used in some other way, 
as it will be found to contain a good 
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deal of flavour; it will serve to give 
a carrot flavour to a vegetable curry, 
or a stew of mixed vegetables. These 
little points should be borne in mind 
in aecling with tinned vegetables of all 
sorts; for it is seldom that no use at 
all can be found for the liquor. Cost, 
about 1s. per tin. 


Carrots, with Macaroni and 
Spinach,— Required: spinach, car- 
and 


rots, macaroni, eggs, sauce, 
seasoning, as below. Cost, about 


ls, 4d. to 1s. 6d. 

This is a very economical and tasty- 
looking dish. For an ordinary-sized 
dish of spinach, allow about a dozen 
small carrots, and half a pound of 
macaroni. Boil the carrots (see Car- 
nots, Younc, BoiLep, last method), 
and sect them upright round the 
spinach, boiled, and put pyramid form 
in the middle of the dish. Put the 
macaroni round the carrots, in little 
heaps, with here and there a quarter 
of a hard-boiled egg; about cight 
quarters should be used in this way, 
and the same number put about the 
pile of spinach, The sauce from the 
carrots should be poured half over the 
macaroni, and half over the eggs and 
spinach, Send Meirep Berrer to 
table, and serve as a separate course at 
luncheon or dinner. Any green vege- 
table may replace the spinach, and 
the macaroni may be plainly boiled, 
or cooked in a savoury manner, but it 
should be white, the better to contrast 


with the rest of the ingredients, (See 
Macaron1.) 
Cauliflower. — This favourite 


vegetable should be cut early, while 
the dew is still upon it. Choose these 
that are close and white, and of 
medium size. Whiteness is a sign of 
quality and freshness. Great care 
should be taken that there are no 
caterpillars about the stalk, and, to 
ensure this, lay the vegetable with its 
head downwards in cold water and 
sult for an hour or two, changing the 
water ; if insects are in the leaves they 
will be drawn out and float. The 
outer leaves may be cooked like 
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cabbage. Cost, from 2d. to 6d. each 
on an average. 


Cauliflower, Boiled.— Examine 
the vegetable, after treating as above 
described, to make sure there are no 
slugs left in; drain, and put it on to 
hoil in plenty of fast-boiling water, 
with a couple of teaspoonfuls of salt to 
the half gallon, This should be well 
skimmed, or the scum will adhere to 
the cauliflower, which should be Jaid 
in, flower down, the stem cut evenly, 
the outer leaves taken off, and the 
inner leaves trimmed round the edge, 
to that the flower stands above the 
green, Boil, uncovered, very gently, 
until the flower is quite soft, but une 
broken, from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
according to size. Tf a number of very 
small ones are cooked, cut the stems 
very flut, and place them in the dish to 
resemble one large caulitluwer, Firm, 
close ones, of medium size, are best 5 
when large and discoloured, and open, 
they should be used up in other ways, 
In draining, remember to turn the 
‘aulitlower upside down in the colan- 
der, and take it up very carefully with 
ashce. Serve, flower up, with Wire 
Savce over. PanrsLey SAtce is some- 
times hked. 


Cauliflower, Boiled (French 
method).—Cut away all the stalk and 
green leaves, and divide the flower 
into quarters or sprigs; soak for a 
short time in water, with salt and a 
little vinegar in, then boil in the usual 
way, and arrange neatly in a dish. 
Pour Meirep Burrer over, and serve. 

We may point out that cauliflower 
leaves can be cooked for a separate 
dish, just like white cabbage. In some 
families the vegetable is always put on 
the plates without a morsel of the leaf 
or stulk, even when only the primest 
of the leaves are left on; when this is 
the case, it is far more economical to 
remove the leaves at first, and cook 
the flower separately, as described 
ubove ; or to boil it in milk (after par- 
boiling in water), then to add flour 
and butter to the milk for the sauce. 
When green vegetables are dithcult to 


procure, the most should be made of 
cauliflower leaves, or any other which 
are eatable, though habitually wasted. 


Cauliflower au Gratin.—Re- 
quired: a cauliflower, clarified fat, 
cheese, seasoning, and bread-crumbs. 
Cost, about 6d. 

This, as generally prepared, is more 
or less expensive. The recipe below 
18 very tasty and cheap. After pre- 
paring the cauliflower in the manner 
detailed in the next chapter, for dishes 
of the same title, divide the flower into 
sprigs, and dry them in a cloth; dip 
each sprig into a little clarified fat, 
melted (it need not be very hot), and 
build up the vegetable into its original 
form in a baking dish. Pour a little 
more fat over, and cover thickly with 
any sort of cheese, grated ; the milder 
the cheese, the more it must be 
seasoned; a hint of nutmeg, and salt 
and pepper to taste are sufficient ; just 
a pinch of celery salt is an improve- 
ment. Cover with a layer of bread- 
crumbs, a quarter of an inch thick; 
these must be previously browned in 
the oven. Put a little more fat over 
the crumbs, and bake to a good rich 
brown, then serve at once. 

Another dish, equally good, is made 
by using bacon fat instead of dripping, 
and, if liked, coat with a thin layer of 
crumbs, then the cheese can be added 
to some plain white sauce, which may 
be served apart, not poured over. 
When the dish comes from the oven, 
just a sprinkling of cheese may be 
udvantageously shaken over it, and 
lightly browned. 


Cauliflower, Various Dishes 
of.—See next chapter, also Soups, 
SaLans, and Prckues. Cauliflower is 
also introduced into many dishes of 
mixed vegetables in the present 
chapter. When served as a separate 
course, a boiled cauliflower is very nice 
with Ecc, Tomato, Rice, and many 
other sauces. 


_ Celeriac.—This resembles celery 
in flavour; it may be cooked in any 
of the wavs given for celery. The 
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root is more rounded than ordinary 
celery, for which reason it is called 
turnip-rooted celery. Cost, about 3d. 
or 4d. 

For garnishing purposcs, this is use- 
ful, when strips or any fancy shapes 
are required, as a good number can be 
cut from one root. Celeriac is not 
universally known and cultivated in 
England, and in many towns of con- 
siderable size it is not purchasable. 


Celery.—This is much eaten raw, 
and is a favourite accompaniment 
of bread and cheese. There are many 
ways in which it can be cooked, and 
it 1s then far more easily digested ; 
indeed, in the cooked state it 1s highly 
recommended, particularly to sufferers 
from rheumatism and allied disorders, 
Celery is better when it has been 
touched by the frost. The seed 
answers for flavouring purposes when 
the vegetable is not to be had. Cost, 
about 2d. to 4d. per head. 

In our recipes ‘a head of celery ”’ 
means the entire head, or stick, as it is 
sometimes called. By ‘a few sticks or 
stalks” we mean the separate stalks of 
ahead. The outer stalks, however dark 
and tough, will answer for flavouring 
soups and stews of the brown class. 
Celery may be preserved for some 
time, if gathered on a dry day, before 
it has been touched by frost. The 
leaves and roots are to be cut off, it is 
then to be laid in a cool, airy place 
until partially dried, then taken to a 
cool cellar, where it will be quite 
secure from frost, and packed up with 
sand in alternate layers, sand forming 
the bottom and top layers, thicker 
than those put between the celery. 
For other recipes, see INDEX. 


Celery, Blanched. — For all 
dishes of celery that are wanted very 
white, put the inner portion only into 
cold water to cover, bring it to the 
boil, give it a rinse in clean cold water, 
and use as required. By this method, 
some of the flavour is sacrificed to 
appearance. 

Celery, Boiled.—Wher celery 
is put to boil into a lurge quantity of 
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water, then drained in the same way a8 
potatoes, it becomes insipid, and loses 
much of its nutriment, therefore we 
do not advise it. The heads should be 
made even by cutting off some of the 
root, and they should be put close 
together in a saucepan that will take 
them easily, both with regard to cir- 
cumference and depth. If more con- 
venient, some may be cut from the 
tops. Boiling water should then be 
poured round to about half the depth, 
with a little butter and salt. ‘Tie 
with a picce of tape. The cooking 
should be gentle. The roots must be 
tender, and the tops soft, but unbroken. 
For a very plain dish, some thickening 
may be added to some of the liquor to 
make sauce; the rest will serve as the 
base of a vegetable soup. 


Cele Purée, Plain. —- See 
CELERY Savce; follow the directions, 
but use more celery ; the purée should 
just drop from the spoon. 


Celery Roots are of value for 
flavouring soups, &c. They must be 
washed and cut up. 


Celery, Stewed. — Slice the 
celery up; if the root is used, that 
part must have more time than the 
rest. over with boiune water or 
plain white stock, add salt, and a few 
peppercorns, und, if liked, parsley or 
other herb, but the natural flavour is 
often the most relished. When nearly 
done, and the water almost absorbed, 
add a little milk, and about an ounce 
each of flour and butter to each half 
pint of liquid in the pan, which is 
right for a good head of celery, the 
white part only. Serve on toast with 
the sauce poured over. The celery 
can be cut into lengths of two or three 
inches if liked, then tied in little 
bundles, and served like sea kale, on 
toast, with the sauce poured over. 
Before thickening the sauce, take the 
celery up with a slice, and keep it hot 
and covered while the sauce boils up. 


Celery, Stewed, with Cheese. 
—Required: celery, milk, stock, 
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seasoning, butter, cheese, and thicken- 
ing, as below. Cost, about Is. 

This is an excellent supper dish. 
Put the hearts of two heads of celery 
in a stewpan, with an ounce of butter; 
cover for ten minutes, shaking often; 
add a little salt and cayenne, a grate 
of nutmeg, and half a pint of the water 
from boiled rice or macaroni, or any 
plain stock. Cook until almost tender ; 
then add half a pint of milk, mixed 
with an ounce of corn-flour or rice- 
flour, another ounce of butter and 
seasoning to taste; stir to the boil, 
drop in two ounces of well-flavoured 
grated cheese, shake the pan until 
dissolved, then serve on a very hot 
dish. 

Celery salt is the best to use for the 
seasoning of this. A very small 
shalot improves it for some tastes. 


Chervil.—The leaves of chervil 
are tender, and of delicious flavour, 
which has been compared to a com- 
bination of fennel and parsley, but 
more aromatic than either. It is 
much used in salads, and for decora- 
tive purposes for all sorts of cold 
dishes, its small, pale leaf being very 
pretty. It is employed in clear soups, 
and however used is very generally 
liked. Cost, a few pence per bunch or 
basket, on an average. It may be 
dried just the same as parsley during 
the months of May, June, and July. 
It should be remembered that the root 
is poisonous. 


Chestnuts.—These are so rich in 
starch, and contain so little oil, that 
they might almost be included among 
bread-stuffs. Large quantities are 
imported from Spain and Italy, where, 
is in Southern Europe generally, 
chestnuts are considered a very im- 
portant article of food. Cooked in 
various ways, they tuke the place of 
vegetables, and it is with the chestnut 
in this connection that we are now 
dealing. It isa matter of regret that 
anything which is so digestible when 
cooked as the chestnut is, should, to 
the majority, be known only as a sort 
of dessert after a full meal ; for many 
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a child would enjoy a meal of chest- 
nuts in England, as well as in those 
countries where the peasantry count 
themselves fortunate if they are able 
to obtain such fare. In addition to 
the recipes below, see next chapter 
for richer dishes suitable for serving 
with meat. (See also Sours, and 
Satces, both savoury and sweet, and 
recipes under Cergats and Puppies.) 
Cost, about 2d. per pound. 


Chestnuts, Boiled.-- Make a 
slight incision in the outer skins, and 
throw them into plenty of boiling 
water with salt, in the proportion of a 
teaspoonful to the quart; as soon as 
they are soft, after steady cooking, 
they should be drained and wiped, and 
served in a hot napkin laid in the dish. 
Time, about an hour, 

Another way.—Peel by removing the 
outer and inner skins, and mash the 
chestnuts, and treat them like pota- 
toes when plainly mashed; or make 
them tasty by the aid of herbs and 
spices, with a little oil, bacon fat, 
butter, or dripping to give the desired 
smoothness. 


Chestnuts, Roasted.— These 
are always better if parboiled, the ends 
being first cut; they should then be 
put in the oven, or before the fire, or 
over the fire on a close grid, and 
cooked until done. <A dish of these, 
with salt and a bit of butter, would be 
as welcome to many as_ potatoes 
rousted in their skins; and only cus- 
tom is to blame for the one being 
considered worthy to constitute a meal, 
while the other 1s regarded as a 
dessert, although quite as satisfying. 


Chestnuts, Stewed.—Tuke as 
many chestnuts as may be needed, and 
take the outer rind away, then put 
them in hot water, and bring to boil- 
ify point; as soon as the second skin 
can be removed, take them up, put 
into cold water, then peel and wipe 
them dry. Return them to a clean 
pan, and cover them with any weak 
stock, either meat or vegetable, or 
even the water from boiled haricots, 
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rice, or macaroni; add an onion if the 
stock has not been already flavoured, 
and a little salt, with a bay leaf or 
any other herb, and cook gently until 
tendcr ; but they should not be broken 
up. The gravy may be left as it is, or 
thickened with a tablespoonful of corn- 
flour to each quart; or some fine sago 
can be sprinkled in in time for it to 
be cooked. ‘Timo, about an hour and 
a half, 

For a more savoury dish, at very 
trifling cost, the nuts, after the second 
skin has been taken off, can be floured 
and fricd in a morsel of dripping ; 
any stock, vegetarian or otherwise, is 
then to be added, and when soft the 
liquor should be thickencd with 
browned flour, and made tasty by 
means of a few drops of store sauce or 
vinegar, with salt and pepper to taste. 


Chickweed. — ‘The commoncst 
of all the weeds, but not without its 
virtues,” says a writer. ‘Thero are 
several varieties ; the right one to use 
is the low-branched weed, so common 
in garden beds, with small, white 
flowers, short, broad leaves, and round, 
green stalks, which have a weak, 
divided look, and commonly lean on 
the ground. This plant is said to be 
very valuable for its juices, which cool 
and purify the blood. When boiled, a 
very good substitute for spinach may 
be obtained from it, Like all its tribe, 
it wants most careful cleansing; if 
neglected in this respect, the result 
will be particularly unpleasant; this 
is true of all the plants that grow near 
the ground. 


Chicory (or Succory).—The leaves 
of this plant when blanched are used 
in salads; it is wild, and of the nature 
of endive. The root is roasted, and 
added to coffee, or serves in some parts 
as a substitute for it (see remarks under 
Corrrr in a later chapter). Of late, a 
good deal of impetus has been given to 
the cultivation of chicory. 


Colcannon.—Once of the simplest 
of these dishes, which are favourites 
at vegetarian tables, is a mixture of. 
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mashed potatoes and boiled cabbage, 
heated together with a lump of butter 
and a little salt and pepper. Another 
coleannon is compused of boiled car- 
rots, instead of potatoes; they are 
chopped or mashed, and mixed with 
the cabbage; while yet another is 
made from the three vegetables ; they 
may be mixed up, or heated in layers 
in a saucepan, with seasoning, and 
enough oil or butter to moisten them. 


Colcannon, with Pulse.—A 
dish made in either of the above ways 
may be mixed with a small proportion 
of cooked peas, beans, or lentils, which 
should be seasoned with some sort of 
spice, a little ground cinnamon, and 
cloves, for example, or a morsel of 
curry paste or powder, With refer- 
ence to these combinations of fresh 
vegetables and pulse, a writer long 
resident in India, says, “ Pulse alone 
is not ood in large proportion; try it 
with other vegetables, or with rice; in 
England you have plenty of scope for 
variety; and by the addition of con- 
diments you may make delicious dishes. 
Remember that oil or butter will be 
wanted, and for your green vegetable 
don’t depend upon cabbage alone; try 
some of the others that are so little 
eaten, but just as good, and you may 
benefit both in mind and body, to say 
nothing of your pocket.” 


Corn, Canned, is delicious for 
serving as a vegetiuble; it is particu- 
larly useful in winter, when fresh 
vegetables are, perhaps, both dear and 
faulty, It should be turned from the 
tin into a saucepan, with a little salt 
and pepper, and a slice of butter, and 
made thoroughly hot. Or some milk 
may be used instead of butter, and 
thickened with flour. Another way is 
to heat the corn in a small quantity of 
sauce; white sauce is usually chosen, 
. though there is no reason why brown 
should not be used. Biscuit-crumbs 
can be used for thickening. An 
American dish is prepared thus :—Put 
a quart can of corn, with its liquor, in 
& saucepan, and stew it softly, then 


thicken with corn-flour, mixed with 
milk, and serve in a deep dish. Some 
persons like some other flavour to give 
a slight piquancy to the dish, but it is 
more often served in the natural state. 
The exact time for stewing cannot be 
stated ; some of the corn wants nothing 
but warming up; while a good deal is 
improved by a little further cooking. 
The average cost is from 7d. to 10d. 
per tin of a quart (nominal); or, from 
dd. to 6d, per small tin, about a pint 
(imperial), of the best varieties. 
Green corn, sweet corn, and American 
corn are the various names given to 
this useful article. 


Corn, Canned, with Barley. 
—A nice dish, which goes well with 
boiled or baked meat, is made by add- 
ing some previously boiled pearl 
barley (about a fourth) to the corn; 
some of the barley liquor can go in, 
and a thickening of barley flour with 
milk is a very suitable one. Wheut 
or oatmeal may be used in the same 
way. 


Corn, Canned, with Fried 
Vegetables.—Required: a can of 
corn, some mixed vegetables, and 
gravy, as below. Cost, about 1s. to 
ls, 2d. 

Turn the corn out, without its 
liquor, into a saucepan, Add to a 
quart tin about half a pint of mixed 
vegetables, that have been cut up, and 
fried « good brown; onions, turnips, 
carrots, and haricots, boiled previously, 
are very useful for the purpose. Then 
pour over # gravy, made by pouring 
half a pint of the corn hquor and 
water into the frying-pan, with season- 
ing and thickening; boil up and 
colour a little. Cover closely, and 
stew until all the vegetables are soft. 
This is very tasty, and may be eaten 
as a separate course, or with meat. 
The appearance of the corn is here 
sacrificed to the flavour. 


Cucumbers. — This delicious 
edible is a great favourite. Though 
it may be served in various ways, it is 
never so good as when eaten raw. 
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Many persons object to it on account 
of its being so indigestible, and cer- 
tainly this is the case. If the stalk 
end be kept standing in cold water, 
and the water be changed every day, 
cucumbers will keep hard for a week 
or two. Cucumbers may be dressed 
in many ways; the rind is generally 
removed, but in the opinion of some, 
if it were eaten, the fruit would be 
more digestible. It is customary to 
sprinkle it with salt after slicing it for 
table, then to drain off the moisture 
which exudes. This is declared by 
many to be an error; they contend 
(and we think, rightly) that one might 
as well draw off and throw away the 
juices of ripe fruit of any kind. We 
think that this mode toughens the 
cucumber. It may be caten with salt 
and pepper only, but vinegar is gener- 
ally added, and a little oil improves it. 
Various ways are given under Saraps. 
We may add that tomatoes, eaten with 
cucumbers, are exccllent ; and the dish 
is more wholesome than cucumbers 
eaten alone; the acid of the tomato 
has the power of softening the cucum- 
ber, and reducing it to a pulpy con- 
dition, as anyone may prove by 
slicing the two articles, and covering 
them for a few hours. Onions, especi- 
ally Spanish, are also good with 
cucumbers. <A refreshing dish, popu- 
lar in Chicago, is one of thinly-sliced 
cucumber, seasoned only with pounded 
sugar and lemon juice. In cutting a 
cucumber, it should be remembered 
that the stalk end is to be left intact ; 
that part being of no value ; those who 
cut that end make a mistake, as the 
flavour suffers by reason of a certain 
bitter principle, which is thus carried 
all through the cucumber. This 
principle is more pronounced in the 
common varietics ; but it isa good rule 
always to peel from the thick end 
downwards. 

Many ways of cooking cucumbers 
arc given in the next chapter; see also 
Garnisues, SaLaps, Sauces, Sours, 
Pickies, &c. Cost, from 2d. to Gd. 
when plentiful; but often much 
more. 
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Cucumbers, Boiled. — (See 
recipes under VEGETABLE Marnow.) 
Some prefer steaming; others like 
boiling ; the latter requires the greater 
care to prevent breaking. Small 
cucumbers may be lIcft whole, the 
seeds scooped out from one end; 
larger ones can be halved or quartered. 
Either serve with white sauce or pour 
it over. Another way is to three-parts 
cook in the first instance, and finish 
the cooking in the sance, a little 
thinner than usual; the cucumbers 
may be thickly sliced for this. <A de- 
cided improvement is effected at little 
cost by flavouring the boiling water 
with herbs or vinegar, or an onion or 
two can be put in, or the sauce may 
receive the addition of a little chopped 


onion. (See SAUCES.) 
Cucumbers, Stuffed, and 
Stewed. — Kequired: cucumbers, 


forcemeat, stock, toast, and thicken- 
ing. Cost, about 8d. each, inclusive, 
when cheap. 

Cut them through lengthwise, re- 
move the seeds, and fill with any 
plain sort of stuffing free from suct; 
tie the two halves together, and cook 
in plain vegetable stock, or the liquor 
from boiled meat just to cover. When 
done, add a small quantity of flour and 
butter for sauce ; pour over, and serve 
on toast. ‘Time, about an hour. 

A little tomato pulp in the gravy 
will make the dish more digestible, as 
well as more uppetising. 


Curried Vegetables. — (Sce 
INDEX.) 


Dandelion,—The first mention of 
a dish of cooked dandelion will most 
likely create aversion; but it can be 
honestly recommended. It is inexpen- 
sive and easily obtained; for fresh 
growths after showcry weather may 
be had throughout summer and winter. 
Gather an equal quantity of fresh 
dandelion and sorrel] leaves. Put the 
dandelion by itself into a stewpun, 
cover it with a small quantity of 
boiling water, and stew until nearly 
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tender; add the sorrel, and simmer 
until the water has cvaporated, and 
the whole is soft. Add a little butter, 
and pepper and salt, and serve like 
spinach. ‘The dish may be garnished 
in a varioty of ways, either with hard- 
boiled eggs, sippets of fried bread, or 
slices of boiled carrot cut into shapes. 
It is usually served with white meats, 
as veal, sweetbreads, &¢.; but it is 
exccllent as a garnish for poached 
eggs. Some persons cook this vege- 
table without sorrel, but to our taste 
it is too bitter, and wants toning down. 
It will, in all probability, be more 
often fuund on the tables of the rich’ 
than of the poor, not from its cost, 
but from its peculiar taste and flavour. 
Other ways of preparing this homely 
plant for table will suggest themselves 
on reference to Srrnacu. Dandelion 
leaves, young and blanched, are not 
unlike endive; and are an excellent 
addition tu salads. Cost, uncertain. 


Dandelion Roots.—These are 
said to be at their best from July to 
October; they are considered very 
pood cating if carefully prepared. 
They want washing and scraping, and 
should be very gently boiled, like 
greens generally, until tender. They 
may then be finished off in various 
ways. (See recipes under CABBAGE, 
Sprnacu, &c.) 


Endive.—This has long been cul- 
tivated, and is used as a vegetable and 
for salads. or the latter, the curled 
varicty is preferred; but the dwarf 
white endive is more delicate when 
boiled for table. The cost is variable ; 
from 2d. to 4d. per head is the average. 
Endive may be obtained very carly in 
the year. 


_Endive, Boiled.—For a good- 
sized dish, take half a dozen heads ; 
wash them well; the outer leaves 
should be stripped off, and the stalks 
cut to scparate the rest of the leaves, 
and facilitate the washing. Lots of 
grit will be found amongst the leaves, 
and scrupulous care is required. Put 
tho endive into a large saucepan, half 
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full of boiling water, slightly salted, 
and boil for twenty minutes, or rather 
more. Then drain in a colander, press 
and chop it, and put it in a clean 
saucepan with a teaspoonful of white 
sugar, a little salt and pepper, half an 
ounce each of flour and butter, and a 
gill of plain white stock. Stew for 
a few minutes, then serve. The sugar 
can be omitted if preferred. Stir all 
the time to prevent burning. If the 
bitterness is objected to, it may bo 
reduced by builing the endive in two 
waters. Or, after boiling as above, 
it can be put in cold water for a few 
minutes, then squeezed, and finished 
off as directed, or in any of the ways 
given under SPINACH. 


Fennel.—This plant is often found 
wild, but it is cultivated also, and is 
in that form very superior; it may be 
used as a garnish, its leaves being very 
graceful; it is also used for sauce in 
the sume way as parsley, Cost, very 
variable. 


Garlic.—This bulb is related to 
the onion, but is very much stronger; 
cach bulb is divided into cloves, 
When carefully used, garlic is valu- 
able, and will give a “twang” to 
many dishes, that cannot otherwise be 
imparted. It is natural that a wide- 
spread prejudice exists aguinst garlic, 
secing that it is so often used in the 
sume way as onions; whereas, a rub 
over the bottom of the salad bowl, or 
dish, with a morsel of it is generally 
enough; or a crust of bread may be 
rubbed with it, and tossed fora second 
in any liquid, as sauce or gravy. 
Garlic can be bought both in the fresh 
and dried condition. It enters into 
store sauces, chutneys, &e. People 
who have had experience of foreign 
cookery will best appreciate garlic. 


Garlic Paste. — This is also 
called © Ayoli.”” Chop up two or three 
cloves of garlic, with from six to nine 
sweet almonds, and add the yolk of an 
egg; soak some bread crusts in water, 
squeeze them dry, then add them to 
tho above, with enough olive oil to 
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make a smooth paste. This is caten 
in France, and there are many ways 
of adapting it to English palates. (See 
SAavovrRIigs.) 


Garlic Purée.—Skin the cloves 
of garlic, and cook them in a saucepan 
of boiling water, changing it every five 
minutes, until the garlic is soft; a 
good pinch of salt should be put in the 
last water. Pound it, and add gravy 
or brown sauce to make a thick purée. 
If for roast mutton, use the plain gravy 
of the joint. For braised meats use 
the gravy from the pan, or some 
good, strong stock. After mixing, 
stew the garlic and gravy together 
for a short time, and serve very hot. 
This is very mild, but can be made 
still milder by using a very little 
garlic and a proportion of onion. This 
is also useful in concocting savoury 
dishes, 


Good King Henry.— This is a 
plant that is plentiful about farm yards 
as arule; it is best in June and July. 
The leaves are cooked like spinach ; 
and the stalks may be boiled and served 
like asparagus. When cold, they can 
be used in salads. English mercury 
is another name for this wholesome 
plant. 


Greens.—(Sce CanzaGe.) 
Herbs, Bunch or Bouquet of. 


—Two sprigs of parsley, one sprig 
each of thyme and marjoram, an inch 
strip of lemon peel, a small grecn 
onion, or leek, or shalot, a clove, and 
a bay leaf, should be used for a very 
savoury dish, The neatest way to 
fourm the bunch is to lay the lemon 
peel and clove in the centre of the 
herbs ; fold the latter over tu make a 
compact little bundle, and tie it with 
cotton; any loose sprigs which might 
become detached should be snipped off 
with scissors. This is only necessary 
when the herbs are put in any prepa- 
ration for a few minutes; when stewed 
in the sauce or gravy which will have 
to be strained or tammied afterwards, 
a few loose pieces are no object ; but 
many a useless straining may be 
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avoided—-when a slight flavour of 
herbs only is required—by taking the 
trouble to tie the bunch. 

For everyday uses, a bunch of herbs 
is generally understood to mean a sprig 
of parsley, a bay leaf, and a morsel 
of lemon thyme or common thyme. 
When the leaves of horbs have been 
used for forcemeats, the stalks can be 
tied up, and used for flavouring 
various liquids. 


Herbs, Dried and Powdered. 
— Gather the herbs on a dry day, in 
the cool of the evening, and just before 
they flower; cleanse them quickly, 
remove decayed leaves, and dry them 
by spreading out on sheets of paper, 
or lay them on a sieve; they may be 
dried near a fire, say the plate-rack of 
the range, or in a cool oven, or in the 
sun; but the quicker the process the 
better the favour. Pick carefully from 
the stalks, and rub through a fine 
sieve, then store in bottles. For the 
blending of herbs, alone, or with 
spices, see the chapter on SEASONINGS. 
It is common to seo bunches of dried 
herbs hanging by the kitchen fire; 
this is a dirty plan; the herbs become 
covered with dust, besides losing 
flavour; apart from this, it is better to 
use a spare hour to dry and powder 
them (tying up the stalks for use in 
soups, &c.), and have them ready for 
use. Those who have no gardens will 
find it as cheap to buy the herbs in 
bottles as to prepare them at home. 
A good-sized bottle can be had for a 
few pence. The paper packets are no 
He at all, being often entirely flavour- 
ess, 


Horse-radish. —This is common 
in our gardens; it is a very pungent 
plant, and a favourite adjunct, either 
raw and scraped, or made into sauce, 
with roast beef. It is said to be very 
wholesome, Cost, from 1d. to 4d. per 
root, 

This forms an ingredient of many 
store sauces, and is a most useful 
article for flavouring purposes. When 
required for garnish for cold meat, 
wash and scrub very thoroughly ; let 
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it lie for a time in cold water, then 
acrape very finely with a knife; or, by 
some, a piece of glass is preferred. 
When served with hot meat, pile it 
lightly in a glass dish. (See Sauces, 
SEASONINGS, SALapDs, &c.) 


Horse-radish Powder.—This 
is made by slicing and drying the 
cleansed root very gradually; if ex- 
posed toa fierce heat the flavour will 
be lost; when quite dry, reduce it to 
powder; it should be pounded in a 
mortar and sieved; the coarse parts 
can be kept back and used separately. 
Keep the fine part in well-corked 
bottles. 


Hot Slaw (Amcrican).—Required: 
half a cabbage, butter, seasoning, and 
vinegar, as below. Cost, about 3d. to 
4d. 

Cut up half the heart of a good- 
sized, firm, white cabbage; it cannot 
be shaved too finely. Put it in a 
saucepan with a lump of butter the 
size of an egg, a goud teaspoonful of 
salt, and half as much pepper (more if 
a good seasoning is liked); add vinegar 
und water just to cover; two-thirds of 
the former to one-third of the latter. 
Cover, and cook until tender, stirring 
often, and serve as hot as_ possible. 
A dish made with lettuce instead of 
cabbage is known as ‘‘mock slaw,” and 
will be found more delicate in flavour 
than the above. 


Laver.—Javer is a plant which 
grows upon rocks near the sea-shore, 
and is valued on account of its anti- 
scorbutic qualities. It is generally 
boiled down to a jelly as soon as it is 
found, then potted, and sent to distant 
places for uso. To dress it, put a 
pound into a bright stewpan with 
three ounces of fresh butter, squeezo 
over it the juice of a lemon or a Seville 
orange, and stir it with a silver fork 
until quite hot. Serve it as hot as 
possible, cither over a lamp or a hot- 
water dish. Instead of the butter a 
little gravy may be put into the pan, 
but lemon juice should never be 
omitted, 
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To prepare fresh laver, which is in 
season from October to March, soak it 
in two or three lots of fresh water, an 
hour in each, to free it from the salt ; 
then boil it in hot water until soft and 
mucilaginous ; it may then be finished 
off in any of the ways directed for 
spinach ; lemon juice always improves 
it. Serve very hot. It is especially 
good with roast mutton. The taste 
for laver is an acquired one; generally 
speaking, it 1s liked or disliked ex- 
tremely. Cost, very uncertain. ‘The 
purple is considered superior to the 
green laver, 


Leek.—tThis is highly valued for 
culinary purposes. Its flavour is mild 
and delicate. In Wales the leck is a 
great favourite. The chief use of 
lecks is in broth or soup, but they are 
excellent as a vegetable. Cost, about 
2d. to 4d. per bunch. 


Leeks, Boiled. — When very 
young trim off the root, the outer 
leaves, and the green ends, and cut 
the stalks into six-inch lengths. Tie 
them in bundles, after washing them, 
put them into boiling water, with a 
dessertspoonful of salt and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, and lct them boil 
until quite tender. Drain them, and 
serve like asparagus, on hot toast, 
pouring white sauce or melted butter 
over them. Time, from half an hour 
to three-quarters. Other sauces may 
be used with them. Older leeks will 
tuke nearly or quite an hour and 
a half, They should be carefully 
trimmed down to where the green 
part mects the white, unless, as some- 
times happens, the green is liked, then 
more may be left on. The root must 
always be cut off. Drain them always 
upside down; the tube-lke green 
parts will hold the water unless this 
is done. The water from leeks is rank, 
not suitable for soups. 


Leeks, Stewed. — After puar- 
boiling, the lecks can be stewed in 
stock, and made into a brown or white 
dish as preferred. Recipes given under 
Ontons nay be followed. A very nico 
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dish is a white stew of leeks, with 
some poached eggs and boiled rice; 
toast should be served with it. 


Lettuce.-—Of all the green plants, 
perhaps not one is more universally 
appreciated than the Icttuce. There 
are many varicties, but they may be 
classed as the cabbage and the cos, 
The former has a low head, spreading 
out near the ground, and the leaves 
are rounder than those of the cos, 
which are long, and beautifully crisp 
and sweet at the part known as the 
heart. In both sorts, the heart forms 
when the lettuce has reached per- 
fection, and being excluded from hght 
and air, It ig much paler than the out- 
sides. Lettuces consist very largely 
of water, and are therefore refreshing 
and cooling; but for this reason they 
often produce a good deal of discomfort 
when eaten at tea; as a matter of fact, 
the watery plants generally should not 
be caten at a meal when hquid of 
any sort is consumed in more than 
very smal] quantities. A good deal of 
mineral matter cxists in raw lettuces, 
which is lost when they are boiled. 
When lettuces become bitter, the stem 
isto be removed. Cost, from 1d. to 6d. 
each, according to the size and the 
SCUSON. 


Lettuce, Boiled.-—Lettuces can 
be treated as young cabbages, and 
served in just the same way. They 
tuke from twenty minutes upwards, 
according to size. For superior dishes, 
the hearts only are cooked, and are 
considered very delicate. They may 
In: luid on toast, asparagus fashion, 
after being split lengthwise. 


Lettuce, Braised Plainly.— 
Take two large lettuces, reserve the 
hearts for salads, and divide the rost 
into leaves. Pack them closcly in a 
suuccpan, with an ounce of butter at 
the bottom, and another ounce on the 
top; pour half a gill of water over, add 
a pinch cach of sugar and salt, and cook 
until done, from forty minutes up- 
wards. Then press the lettuces, 
letting the liquid run into the pan; 
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chop them up, add a little flour to the 
liquid in the pan, stir, and season to 
taste with salt, pepper, and lemon 
juice. Return the lettuces, and mix 
the whole together until dry, then 
press into the dish for serving. Cost, 
about Sd. 


Marigold (or Pot Marigold).— 
This is a garden plant with many 
good properties; and although less used 
in culinary than medicinal prepar- 
ations, it is still employed im many 
parts of the country in soups and 
broth. especially mutton broth, to 
which it gives a good colour and 
flavour. When in full flower, a store 
should be gathered, and spread out in 
the sun to dry, then put by for use. 
Marigold is said to promote perspira- 
tion, and is made into tea for invalids. 

The leaves of this plant are cooked 
spinach-fashion, in Germany and 
other countries, and said to be very 
good eating; young ones are the 
nicer; but old leaves are uscd, when 
freed from their stalks and shredded. 


Marjoram.—This plant has an 
agreeable odour, and 18 used in soups, 
forcemeats, and other dishes; there 
are several sorts; that which is of use 
in the kitchen is sweet or knotted 
marjoram, The cultivated garden 
plant is superior to the wild. Mar- 
joram 18 thought by many to be one 
of the nicest herbs for seasoning 
sausages, either alone, or mixed with 
sige. 


Mint.—With the culture and uses 
of mint most people are familiar; its 
pleasant aromatic flavour makes it 
generally agreeable, but it has more 
than this to recommend it, being 
Valuable as a stomachic and anti- 
spasmodic ; hence its value with dried 
peas soup, and other dishes of a similar 
kind. Mint forms an ingredicnt in 
many drinks; and 18 useful in salads, 
A stock of fresh mint should be dried 
and powdcred for use in the winter, 
the herb being so plentiful that it 
costs next to nothing. Spearmint is 
the kind employed in cookery, and is 
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distinct from peppermint and hairy- 
mint. 


Morel.—This has been described 
as a mushroom abounding in little 
holes; it differs much in its appearance 
from the common mushroom. It is far 
commoner in the south and middle of 
Kurope than here. It is said to be less 
difficult to digest than other fungi, but 
its main uses are to flavour gravies 
and sauces; it also makes very good 
ketchup. It may be prepared in the 
ways given for MusHrooms, but it has 
a more delicate flavour, and must 
not be overpowered with seasoning, 
Morels may be obtained of Italian 
warchousemen; they are sold both 


in the fresh and dried state. Cost, 
uncertain, 
Mushroom. — “When eaten,” 


says Dr. Lankester, “ this” (referring 
to the common mushroom) ‘should be 
fresh gathered, as, after keeping, it 
acquires properties that render it 
hhable to disagree; ” and in its very 
best and freshest condition, the mush- 
room sometimes gives rise to consider- 
able suffering, and many persons have 
to avoid it altogether. Those who 
can digest mushrooms regard them as 
a great delicacy ; they may be cooked 
In varions ways, and give zest to hosts 
of dishes. Unfortunately, poisonous 
fungi are often mistaken for the 
mushroom, and this has caused both 
ness and death. On the Continent 
persons are specially appointed — to 
examine all fungi sent to market— 
a very wise precaution, Various tests 
are given for the guidance of the 
novice; but as many of them can only 
be applied during the cooking (such as 
stirring with a silver spoon to see if it 
blackens), they are of little practical 
valuc to the purchaser; though we 
think it seldom that any but the real 
thing is to be bought in our shops 
and markets. One test is applicable, 
by way of judging mushrooms from 
toadstools; the latter have a putrid 
sort of smell; whereas tho furmer 
have a pleasant odour; and when 
small will be pink on the under 
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side, or rather pinkish brown, while 
the stalk and head will be white. 
As they grow, and the “ buttons” 
expand into “cup” or “ flap” mush- 
rooms, the pink side gets darker, quite 
brown, in fact; but the dense black 
colour of some mushrooms, exposed for 
sale in back streets in this country, 18 
the result of putrefaction to some ex- 
tent, and such should not be eaten. Cost, 
from 6d. to 1s. per pound when in full 
season; they are expensive carly in 
the vear. In addition to the recipes 
in this and the next chapter, others 
are given in Pastry, Sayourtses, &¢. ; 
see INpEX. Nerer be content with 
wiping, but always wash mushrooms; 
buttons should be rinsed in lemon juice 
and water. 


Mushrooms, Baked.—For this 
mode of cooking the flaps are best. 
It isa good way, because the whole of 
the juice is preserved. Wash and peel 
the mushrooms. Put them, without 
the stems, into a baking-dish, season 
with pepper, salt, and a very little 
pounded mace, 1f liked. Small bite 
of butter laid over the top will, with 
the juice that flows from them, be the 
only sauce required. They should be 
served on a hot dish, with a small 
piece of butter on cach, and a few 
drops of lemon juice squeezed over. 


Time, twenty minutes; longer if 
large. 
Mushrooms, Fried. — Small 


mushrooms are best for frying, but 
large ones are often cooked thus. Peel 
and wash them, and dry them well. 
Cook them in a frying-pan with a 
little butter, turning them about well ; 
when done, serve with the liquor from 
the pan poured over, first seasoning it 
with salt and pepper, and a_ little 
lemon juice; or the liquor may be 
poured over a slice of fried or toasted 
bread, and the mushrooms piled on the 
top. Mushrooms are often fried in 
bacon fat, after the bacon 1s taken 
frum the pan, 


Mushrooms, Grilled. — Peel 
and prepare them a short time before- 
hand; let them be even in size, then 
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soik them in a little oil or liquid 
butter for half an hour; grease the 
gridiron with the superfluous oil, and 
lay them on, brushing them with vil 
now and then, and taking care they do 
not stick to the bars. Serve hot, with 
a sprinkling of salt and black pepper ; 
some like cayenne. Broiled mush- 
rooms are the same thing, except that 
they are cooked in front of the fire in 
#« Dutch oven, or shallow tin. About 
twenty minutes should be allowed for 
medium-sized ones; if underdone 
they are tough; and when too much 
cooked they shrink considerably. In 
turning, do not stick a fork in; use a 
wooden spoon or palctte knife. 

For a cheaper way of grilling, grease 
the bars of the gridiron with dripping, 
and just dip the mushrooms into a 
little warm fat, then drain and season ; 
cook as above directed. 


Mushrooms, Powdered.—(vt 
large mushrooms, but remove the 
brown end and the outside skin, and 
sce that they are quite free from grit 
and dirt. Put two pounds or more 
into a stewpan with a large onion, six 
cloves, two blades of mace, some white 
pepper, and salt. Place them by the 
side of the fire to heat gradually, and 
draw their juice, then shake the pan 
over a Clear fire until the moisture has 
dried up: this must be done briskly, 
or the mushrooms will get burnt and 
useless. Dry them in a cool oven; 
they will require to be put in several 
times, until they can be reduced to fine 
powdrr; they may be pounded, then 
passe through a hair sieve. Powdered 
inushrooms may be bought in bottles 
at about ninepence, or less; and as a 
small quantity goes a long way, it 18 
as economical to buy as to prepare 
them at home, unless they can be had 
for the gathering. It is necessary to 
store the powder in small] bottles, with 
good corks, and to wax them well over. 


Mushrooms, Purée of. — ‘ec 
the recipes for Muswroom Sacre; 
prepare the purée in the same way, 
but make it thicker, using more mush- 
rooms, and less stock. Flavour it 
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delicately. (See also Dressep VEGE- 


TABLES.) 

Mushrooms, Stewed.— 
Various ways of stewing mushrooms 
might be given; an Amcrican fashion 
is to put them ina jar in the oven, 
moistening with pale stock, and sca- 
soning with salt and pepper, and 
sometimes lemon juice, and mace, or 
nutmeg. When half done a _ little 
milk is added, and a thickening of 
flour and butter. As soon as done, 
they are served plainly, or on toast. 

Another way.—If flap) mushrooms 
are used, the stock may bo dark, but 
it should not be highly flavoured with 
other vegetables; if large, break the 
mushrooms up, and after cooking them 
gently, with seasoning to taste, add 
roux to make the gravy as thick as 
ercam, and serve as above directed. 

A morsel of onion is sometimes 
added, or a little bunch of herbs, but 
the mushroom flavour must not be 
destroyed. Browned flour dvucs instead 
of roux for plain stews, 


Mushrooms, Stewed in But- 
ter.—Tuke a pint and a half of 
button mushrooms; cleanse them, and 
put them in an enamelled stewpan 
with three ounces of butter, first 
melted and allowed to brown a little. 
Stir them gently, and shake over a 
molerate fire for the butter to cling 
well to the mushrooms. Then add a 
very little powdered mace or nutmex, 
and some salt, white pepper, and 
cayenne, Cover, and cook until done, 
when they will be found excellent as a 
breakfast or luncheon dish. They 
may be served on toast, or with a 
garnish of crofitons, ‘They may be 
eaten cold, and the butter from them 
will be useful for forcomeats, 

Thus prepared, they may be kept 
some time 1f pat in small pots, and 
covered with chaified butter. They 
can be used up as required. When 
plentiful, they are well) worth the 
trouble of preserving thus. 


Mushrooms, Tinned, — W+ 
have seen it stated that tinned mush- 


rooms answer cvery purpose of fresh 
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ones. With this we do not agree; as 
they cannot be grilled, fried, &c., so 
as to resemble either in form, flavour, 
or aroma, the fresh article. But they 
are, for all that, very useful, as the 
mushrooms themselves are quickly re- 
heated, and may be served in white 
sauce, or used for garnishing purposes, 
or they can be chopped up and sieved, 
and used for forcemeats, &c. ; and for 
the latter purpose they are particularly 
useful when fresh mushrooms are 
searce and dear. The liquor, too, is 
excellent for adding to the gravy of a 
piece of braised meat, and for sauces 
and gravies generally. Like all goods 
of the class, they must not be left in 
the tin after it is opened ; then, so far 
as we havo been able to ascertain, there 
is little, if any, danger attending their 
use; and purchasers may rest assured 
that they are getting mushrooms, and 
not toadstools; because in the districts 
where they are tinned for export, only 
properly grown mushrooms are used in 
the trade. Cost, from 6d. or 8d. per 
tin upwards. Mushrooms may also t 
hought in bottles; these are to be 
preferred to the tinned ones. 


Mustard and Cress.— Since 
these are generally caten together, 
they may be described together, al 
though almost everyone is familiar 
with the tiny green leaves of this 
popular salad. The sceds may be sown 
upon any moist surface, and in addition 
to the uses of these plants for salads, 
they are so) wholesome, that their 
amalgamation with parsley and other 
herbs, commonly added to broth and 
soup, is much to be recommended. — If 
thrown into cither a minute before 
serving, they impart oan agreeable 
flavour; or a small quantity might be 
added to purées of various sorts, to 
give pungency. Their value as. ear- 
nish is well known; they give a cool, 
appetising appearance to cold meats. 


Nasturtium.—Indian Cress is 
another name for this elegant plant. 
The flowers are used as garnish for 
salads and other dishes; the young 
leaves are also employ od in salads, 
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The seeds are pickled, and may be used 
as substitutes for capers. (See recipes 
under SaLaps, SEASONINGS, PICKLEs, 
and SANDWICHES.) Cost, uncertain, 
being scldom sold in the manner of 
ordinary salad plants and herbs. 


Nettles.— The common nettle is 
one of a tribe of plants that includes 
the hop, fig, and others used as food. 
In many country places nettles are 
exten freely in the epring, as they arc 

valued as a blood purifier; they are .- 
wholesome as to be almost. medicinal 
in their properties ; and deserve to be 
much better known and more gener- 


ally consumed. The young, “light, 
green Ieaves only are the parts to be 


eaten if old, coarse leaves are cooked, 
the dish will be voted not worth the 
trouble. To prepare them, cut the 
leaves off with scissors, or put gloves 
on and pick them off; wash them as 
carefully as spinach, and boilin plenty 
of water, salted as usual. Some advise 
two waters, with a pinch of soda in the 
second; but this is only necessary 
when past their prime. They will 
tuke about twenty minutes to cook, 
and may be served plainly, or receive 
any of the additions given for Sprnacn, 
In taking them from the rinsing water 

ready for the boiling pot, by using a 
ator or vegetable slice, there is no 
fear of stinging : and while washing 
them, a wooden spoon or stick should 
be used to stir them. Cost, uncertain, 
being seldom sold. 

Those who may make trial of 
nettles plainly cocked, and find them 
palatable, are advised to try them in 
the form of purées of the better class, 
as they quite ment the shghtly in- 
creased cost, 


Oils and Fats, Vege etable.— 
By the term fats, we include all those 
that are semi-solid and such as are of 
firm, butter-like consistence. ‘The en- 
tire group is now very largely employed 
for culinary purposes, especiilly by the 
class of veeetarians who refrain from 
the use of butter on principle. Asa sub. 
stitute for the latter, if Is not exusy to 
get au better substitute than cocoa-nut 
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butter, and it costs but about 7d. per 
pound. A preparation sold as “ vege- 
table butter,”’ and which is probably a 
mixture of fats, is also satisfactory ; 
there are two forms of this—a solid 
and a liquid; or, as we ought to say, 
a semi-solid, to be strictly correct, 
the thinner kind being like thick oil 
in appearance. The first is used for 
pastry and cakes; the second for frying, 
and for dressings for vegetables and 
salads. 

Of the oils that may be regarded as 
substitutes for olive oil, those of the 
walnut, poppy, palm, and cotton secd 
may be mentioned. Walnut oil is 
largely consumed in France, and many 
consider that the finest sorts are de- 
cidedly superior to inferior olive oil. 
Cotton seed is wholesome; but it has 
a drawback in smelling strongly when 
heated. An oil sold as ‘“ veectable 
oil” is a compound of vegetable pro- 
ducts of guarantecd purity; the oils 
we have named, with others, enter into 
it. The average cost of a good oil of 
this sort may be calculated at from 
4s. 6d. to 63. Gd. per gallon, or less if 
several gallons are bought at once. 
The very best should be bought for 
cakes and pastry and for the frying of 
delicate sweets ; also for salads. The 
cheaper kinds will answer for some 
purposes; but the difference in cost is 
but trifling, and better results will 
follow the use of the best brands, In 
al our recipes for strictly vegetarian 
dishes, when no special mention is 
made of any oil or fat, either of the 
articles now under discussion may be 
used. ‘These products can be had from 
dealers in vegetarian specialities in 
London and most large towns. It is 
important that the goods be fresh, and 
for this reason a firm that docs a large 
trade and whose stock is being con- 
stantly renewed should be applied to 
for them. 

For olive oil, see the chapter on 
Saabs, 


Okra (or Gumbo).—This is a 
favourite in the East and West Indies; 
it enters largely into the composition 
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of many dishes of the class known as 
“ pepper pot.” It is now to be had in 
this country in tins. Okra is the fruit 
of a plant; it is grecnish in colour, and 
contains seeds not unlike pearl barley 
in appearance; it is cut up into pieces 
before canning. By some it is disliked 
on account of its viscidity and peculiar 
flavour; others regard it as a great 
delicacy. To serve this as a vege- 
table, turn the contents of a tin into a 
lined sancepan ; add a little seasoning, 
and boil. Those who are unaccustomed 
to okra, will hke it bettcr if a little 
thickened stock or gravy be added ; 
but when the palate has become 
“seasoned,” such additions are gener- 
ally voted a mistake. A slight flavour 
of tomatoes is considered a great im- 
provement by some persons; the pulp 
of the fresh fruit, or some conserve or 
atsup, nay he used according to taste. 
Cost, about 1s. per tin. 


Okra and Tomatoes. -A mix- 
ture of these fruits is to be had in 
tins; they only need heating as directed 
for okra. Cost, about 9d. to Is. 3d., 
wecording to size, froma pint to nearly 
a quart; the smaller tins are the more 
readily obtainable. 


Olives.—-These can only be ob- 
tained in this country in the preserved 
state; they are sent from France, 
Italy, and Spain. The Italian olives 
are much esteemed for dessert, or 
handing between the courses as a whet 
to the appetite, and to clear the palate. 
French olives are small, and a dark 
green, Spanish are larger, and 
yellowish grecn in colour, Olives are 
largely used for garnishing, and for 
all sorts of savoury dishes, salads, &c. ; 
they are also added to various meats, as 
described in some of our recipes; and 
to sauce. (See Onive Sauce, in Hot 
Sauces.) If too salt for any purpose, 
they may be soaked in cold water ; or, 
for gravies, &c., they can be blanched, 
by putting into cold water and bring- 
ing to the boil. The fruit must always 
be kept covered in the hottle; if ex- 
posed to the air, it will spoil. To turn 
or stone an olive, pass a knife in a 
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slanting direction into it until the edge 
touches the stone; then cut round the 
stone, keeping the knife close against 
it. The stone will come ont clean, 
and the olive resume its shape. This 
should be done, whether for stewing in 
gravy, or for stuffing (or farcing) for 
salads and savoury dishes, as described 
in our recipes, for which see INpEx. 
Olives may be bonght ready stuffed ; 
they are called Olives Farcies. They 
cost from. 1s. 6d. per bottle upwards, 
Plain olives may be bought from 6d. 
or less for a small bottle. 


Olive Oil.—(See Sataps.) 


Onion.—This well-known vege- 
table may be regarded cither as a 
condiment or as an article of real 
nourishment. By boiling it is de- 
prived of much of its pungent, volatile 
oil, and becomes agreeable, mild, and 
nutritions, It is not so wholesome 
either fried or roasted. There is no 
vegetable about which there is so 
much diversity of opinion. Generally 
speaking, a slight flavouring of onion 
iy an improvement to the majority of 
made dishes, but it should not be too 
strong. The smell which arises from 
the esculent during cooking, and the 
unpleasant odour if imparts to the 
breath of those who partake of it, are 
the principal objections which are 
urged against it. The latter may be 
partially remedied by eating a little 
raw parsley after it. When onions 
are used for stuffing, the unpleasant 
properties belonging to them would be 
considerably lessened if a lemon, freed 
from the outer rind, but covered as 
thickly as possible with the white 
skin, were put in the midst of them, 
and thrown away when the dish is 
ready for the table. Onions may be 
rendered much milder if two or three 
waters are used in boiling them. 
Spanish onions are not so strong as 
English ones, and are gencrally con- 
sidered superior in flavour, The 
largest are the best. Onions, as well 
as garlic, shalots, chives, and lecks, 
contain a principle called allyle, to 
which they owe their peculiar flavour. 
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When young, the onion is eaten raw, 
pickled, and served in other ways. 
The onion contains a good deal of 
nourishment, and is said to act as a 
stimulant to the stomach when caten 
raw, if it can be digested; but it is 
found to produce unpleasant symptoms 
in some instances, though it seldom 
gives trouble when cooked. It is an 
excellent restorative, and in cases of 
restlessness a supper of cooked onions 
will often produce a night’s sleep. 
Cost, about 1d. or 14d. per pound on 
an average.* (See Inpex for various 
recipes.) 

Onions, Baked. — For serving 
with roust mutton, use medium-sized 
onions; pecl, and boil them for a 
quarter of an hour, then throw them 
in cold water for a short time; dry 
them, and slice them evenly ; lay them 
in a single layer ina greased baking- 
tin, and brush the top side over with 
butter or clarified fat; baste now and 
then, and cook until brown and tender. 
Drain, and serve hot, with a dust of 
cayenne over if approved; small 
onions may be parboiled and baked 
whole. 


Onions, Baked in Paper.— 
Spanish onions, unpeeled, are best for 
this dish ; choose medium-sized ones, 
and boil them until about half done; 
then put each into a picce of greased 
paper, and bake slowly until done; 
they will take two hours or more 
altogether. Remove the skins, and 
serve hot, with any sauce or gravy if 
for a separate course; but they are 
delicious with roast or stewed meat; 
the flavour by this method being so 
well preserved. ‘They may be steamed 
after peeling, then finished off as above. 


Onions, Baked in Saucers.— 
A very nice way of cooking onions, is 
to take some Spanish ones, and put 
them separately into tin saucers (a 
sort of deep patty pan, saucer shaped), 
with a bit of butter; the onions are to 
be peeled, and if couked gently, with 
oceasional basting, they should be pale 
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* Young onions and pickling onions are 
sold by the bunch, and by measure, 
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brown at the finish; they will take | 


from two to three hours, unless par- 
boiled, when they will take less time, 
but the flavour will be milder; this, to 
iInany, is an advantage. 


Onions, Boiled.—Peel and cut 
them twice across at the root end; 
pour boiling water over in a basin, 
cover, and strain in a few minutes; 
this is called scalding, by means of 
which a good deal of the strong flavour 
is got rid of. Put them in boiling 
water, plenty of it, with a teaspoonful 
of salt to the quart, and a pinch of 
sugar for English onions ; cook until 
tender, and if wanted very mild for 
sauce, &c., change the water when 
they are half done. Persons who 
enjoy the full flavour of the vegetable 
necd not scald them, or change the 
water. Time, according to size and 
kind; from one to two hours on an 
average; very large oncs will take 
nearly three hours ; small button onions 
are nice boiled; they will take from 
half to three-quarters of an hour only. 


Onions, Boiled, for Superior 
Dishes,.—Onions that are to be used 
in high-class sauces, or purées, when 
colour is an object, as well as mild 
flavour, should be treated as follows : 
—After peeling and washing, put 
them on to boil with cold water to 
cover, and a pinch of salt; when it 
boils, strain, and wash the ontuns in 
fresh cold water : leave them in a large 
basin of cold water for a short time, 
then cook them as above, changing the 
water once. If English onions, only 
the mild varicties must be used; not 
old, coarse onions; and if milk is used 
in place of the second water they will 
be much nicer. 

Onions, Browned.—Take small 
onions, and boil them until almost 
done; drain them, and take the outer 
skins off ; then put them in a sauté or 
frying-pan, with just enough hot fat 
to keep them from burning; add a 
pioch of sugar, and turn the gnions 
about until lightly browned all over. 
Use for garnishing a roast or stew, or 
serve with steaks, chops, &c, 
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Onions, Fried.—Do not attempt 
to fry very old, strong onions, because, 
in order to make them palatable, they 
would need parboiling, then they do 
not brown so well. Take young 
onions, peel and slice them thinly, and 
put them ina frying-pan with hot fat 
to keep them from burning; do not 
add salt ; turn them about until tender 
and brown ; the time will vary accord- 
ing to age and thickness of the shees. 
After putting them in the fat, in a 
minute draw the pan back for a litle, 
that they may cook; then give greater 
heat again towards the end to brown 
up well. Or put the sliced onions in 
the pan, and cover for a time that they 
may cook, then uncover and pour off a 
little of the fat: turn them about until 
well browned. In sheing, cut across, 
that the slices may form rings; if cut 
lengthwise, from crown to root, they 
remain intact. 


Onions, Stewed, Brown. — 
Yequired : onions, stock, seasoning, 
fat, and thickening. Cost, about 2d. 
per pound, 

Peel the onions, about the size of 
a small orange is convenient if to be 
cooked whole; put them in a single 
layer in a saucepan with an ounce or 
two of clarified fat. or other frying 
medium, and turn them about until 
hightly browned. If Spanish omions, 
be careful not to cut the tops too 
short, or the bulb will fall to pieces in 
stewing ; sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
and a pinch of sugar; pour off the fat 
after browning, and add a little stock, 
No. 1 or 2. and cook until done, A 
short time before they are taken up, 
thicken a little with browned flour, or 
roux, and season to taste; to some 
tastes vinegar ois an improvement, 
With a dish of rice cooked ina savoury 
Manner, onions so prepared are very 
enjoyable, ‘Time, about an hour and 


a half, 
Onions, Stewed, White.-— K«- 
quired; oniuns, stock, milk, flour, 


butter, and seasoning. Cust, about 2d. 
per pound, 


In place of the stock given above, 
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use that from any white meat, and do 
not brown the onions at first, but 
sweat them in a little butter. When 
almost done, thicken with flour mixed 
with milk, to make the sauce of 
the consistence of ordinary meltcd 
butter; or it can be made thicker if 
the onions are served on toast. A 
little grated cheese is sometimes liked 
with stewed onions. 

Another way. — Boil some small 
onions until almost done, then put 
them in a saucepan with Rice Sauce 
to cover; stew softly for a few minutes 
and serve hot. Many other com- 
binations will be found equally satis- 
factory. 


Parsley.—The foliage of parsley 
is of use tor flavouring soups, &c., 
besides which it is nutritious 
stimulating, a quality which it scems 
to derive from an essential oil present 
in every part of the plant. There 
are several varietics of parsley in use, 
Plain-leaved parsley used to be the 
only sort employed in cooking. 
not much cultivated now, however, the 
curled varieties being much more 
elegant; besides—and this is a good 
reason for avoiding it—it bears a 
marked resemblunce to a poisonous 
British weed, fool’s parsley. It 1s 
well to know that the leaves of 
fool’s parsley are of a darker hue 
than the genuine article, and that 
when bruised they emit a very un- 
pleasant odour. When in flower, fool's 
parsley may also be distinguished by 
what 18 popularly termed its head. 
Curl-leaved parsley, both for flavour 
and appearance as a garnish, is the 
best sort of parsley. Naples parsley, 
or celery parsley, is used in place 
of celery. It is a variety between 
parsley and celery. Hamburg parsley 
is cultivated for its roots. These 
grow as large as small parsnips. 
When boiled they are very tender, 
and agreeable to the taste, besides 
being very wholesome. They are 
used in soup or broth, or eaten with 
meat, Parsley is sometimes very 
acarce and dear, and it is well to bear 
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in mind that the stalks need never be 
thrown away; they can always be 
used in some way or other for flavour- 
ing purposes. ‘lo kecp parsley fresh 
for table, the stalks only should be 
put into water; if the leaves are 
immersed, they soon decay and smell 
unpleasantly. A good imitation, 
when parsley is not to be had, is to 
boil a bit of the seed (tied in muslin) 
in the water for sauce, stews, &c., for 
a few minutes; a bit of spinach or 
other grecn stuff, boiled and chopped, 
will give the appearance of parsley. 


Parsley, Dried, for Winter 
Use.—Vick the nicest and greenest 
sprigs in May, June, and July. Wash 
them well, and throw them into a 
saucepan of boiling water slightly 
salted. Let them boil for ove minute, 
then tuke them out, drain and dry 
them before the fire as quickly as 
possible, put them in a tin box, and 
store them in a dry place. Before 
using the parsley, soak it in warm 
water for a few minutes to freshen it. 


Parsley, Dried, and Pow- 
dered.—After washing the sprigs, 
and picking them from their stalks, 
dry them ina cloth, and put them in 
a single layer in a warm place to dry ; 
the plate rack, or a corner of the 
range, or the oven; the quicker the 
drying process the nicer will be the 
colour, Have ready some dry, wide- 
necked bottles; rub the parsley to- 
gether to powder it, and pass it 
through a fine sieve, that if may be 
uniformly fine. Store for use after 
corking the bottles well. All the 
coarse that does not go through can 
be kept for flavouring; the fine is 
uscful for stufting, and other purposes. 
People who have no garden will find 
it us cheap to buy the parsley ready 
prepared as to buy it and powder 
it ut home. 


Parsley, Fried for Garnish- 
ing.—Pick the parsley into sprigs, 
large or small, as required. Dry them, 
after washing thoroughly, either in a 
cloth or vegetable basket; if a cloth, 
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take up the opposite corners, and pass 
the parsley backwards and forwards ; 
or gather up the folds to form a loose 
bag, and swing it about. If a basket 
be used, it must bo shaken well; a 
cloth is also wanted for the final 
draining. The fat must be in readi- 
ness, and very hot; the parsley should 
crisp at once, but not turn brown, 
therefore it must not be left a second 
after it is crisp. Drain it before the 
fire on a sheet of kitchen paper. Nice 
clean fat should be used, not that 
which has been long in use. 


Parsley Sauce.—See Savczs. 
Parsley, to Wash and Chop. 


—Parsley is often very gritty; it 
should be put first of all into plenty ot 
tepid water and stirred about with the 
hand; the sprigs should be small, and 
freed from their stalks. Then wash 
it in cold water, several times renewed, 
or leave the parsley in a sieve or 
colander under a running tap; the 
washing, which necds to be very 
thorough, is often exceedingly im- 
perfect. When the water runs off 
clean, syueeze the parsley in the corner 
of a clean cloth (twisting in contrary 
directions, like clothes are wrun), 
then chop it finely. The dricr it is 
wrung the better it will chop; and by 
using a sharp knife, and keeping the 
parsley concentrated in a little pile, 
instead of spreading it all over the 
board, the operatiun is svun  per- 
formed. 


Parsnip.—This is a native of 
Britain. It contains a good deal of 
sugar and woody fibre, and by many 
is disliked on account of its peculiar 
sweetness and texture. It is a very 
frequent accompaniment to salt fish or 
salt beef. The common parsnip is a 
cultivated variety of the wild parsnip. 
The rovty are used for muking a 
fermented liquor in some parts of 
Ireland, and parsnip wine isa favourite 
almost everywhere. Parsnips resemble 
carrots, and may be cooked in the 
same ways, but they take less time; 
they are used in the winter for the 
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most part, and are improved by frost. 
Cost, about the same as carrots. 

In many recipes throughout this 
work, parsnips may be added to the 
other ingredients, when it is known 
that they are not disliked; but they 
should always be very sparingly used, 
unless they are really liked, as many 
persons would reject any dish into 
which they entered. The stringy 
portion should always be taken from 
the thin end, however parsnips ure to 
be dressed. 

In the following recipe for boiled 
parsnips, we have given the usual 
method; but when very old, they 
are better cooked by reducing the 
temperature of the water at starting ; 
it may be warm or tepid only, 


Parsnips, Boiled.—Wash and 
peel the parsnips if old: if young, 
scrape them only, and remove the peel 
with a cloth when done. Take off'a 
little slice from the root end, and cut 
them through twice, if urge: ones, if 
small. Boil them precisely as directed 
for Carrots until tender enough for a 
skewer tu pierce them easily. After 
draining, serve them as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘The water must be skimmed 
well, and all blemishes carefully re- 
moved from the parsnips: these pre- 
autions will make a difference to both 
flavour and appearance, ‘Time varies 
considerably ; young ones may be done 
in half an hour; old ones may take an 
hour and a half. Some prefer to cut 
the parsnips in two, and boil the thin 
end as it is, and cut the rvot end into 
halves or quarters; this facilitates: the 
cooking. ‘Those who are. partial to 
the flavour, may use the water, with 
other vegetable stock, for soups or 
other dishes; if mixed with the water 
from rice, macaroni, haricots, &e., it 
is freed from its sweetness, and made 
palatable. 

Parsnips, Browned. — These 
will be relished by some who do not 
like boiled parsnips, After couking us 
above until almost done, they should 
be drained and dried, then floured, and 
seasoncd with salt and pepper, and 


joint ; the rest served in a vegetable 
dish. 

Parsnips and Potatoes.—This 
is a favourite dish in some parts of 
Scotland. Mashed = potatoes and 
chopped or mashed parsnips are just 
beaten together with pepper and salt, 
and a little butter or dmpping, then 
stirred over the fire for a minute, and 
served hot in a vegetable dish; or they 
can be pressed into a dripping-tin, 
browned up before the fire, and cut in 
squares like YorkKsHIRE PuppinG. 


Peas.—The pea has been cultivated 
as a culinary veevtable from a very 
early period. Either as a horticultural 
oras aniagricultural product the pea 
is of great importance. Ino a green 
state the seeds are held to be one of 
our most esteemed vegetables, when 
boiled; when ripe they are much used 
in forming a favourite and nutritious 
soup. The choicest kinds are grown 
in gardens to be caten green, but 
vast quantities are also cultivated in 
the fields, and allowed to ripen for 
drying. Grey) peas are course In 
flavour, and are used solely as food for 
horses and cattle. Peas are sown in 
the garden at different periods, so that 
they may be fit for gathering in suc- 
cession, They are usually divided 
into early and lute peas; the former, 
which constitute one of the great 
luxuries of the beginning of summer, 
are often forced on hot-beds. ‘The peas, 
however, which are best in quality 
are those which have been brought 
to maturity by tho natural heat of 
summer. Deas vary much in price; 
the best garden ones aro sold often at 
from 2d. to 3d. per pound (unshelled); 
or by the peck in other places, from 
1s, to 28. being average prices. Field 
aa and garden peas, when past their 

est, may often be got for 6d. per 
peck; and when too old for table, will 
make good soup, Peas are often ex- 
posed for sale ready shelled: they are 


toughness and loss of flavour, evti- 
sequent upen their exposure ty aur 
and sun. 

Besides the recipes that follow in 
the present chapter, and under 
Dressep VEGETAKLES (see Inpex}, 
peas enter into a great number of 
dishes in this work, For dishes of 
dricd peas, see recipes under Pc ise in 
the preceding chapter. 


Peas, to Bottle.—Gather the 
peas on a hot day, and shell them out- 
of-doors in the sun; spread out on 
sheets of paper, and leave for a few 
hours; put them into dry bottles, and 
shake them down well; set them ina 
pot of water, and bring to the boil 
over a gentle fire (wrap cach bottle in 
rag or hay wisps), and let the water 
reach tu the necks. Keep the water 
simmering until the peas look tender, 
then fill the bottles with boiling 
water, stlted as for fresh peas, Pour 
a spoonful of pure salad oil, or melted 
suct, in the neck of each, and fix in 
the corks securely. Lave ready some 
bottling wax, melted; tuke each bottle 
in the hand with a cloth, and wipe the 
necks dry, or the wax will not stick ; 
then dip the corked end in the wax, 
to get a good coating all over the cork 
and neck of the bottle. ‘ake the pot 
from the fire, pour off some of the 
water, and set the bottles back in it 
until the water is cold; then take 
them out, wipe carefully, and set aside 
ina dry place. 

In taking the bottles from the pot 
for waxing, remove them one by one, 
and set them on something warm, 
until thev are ready to go back into 
the water: if put on a stone floor or a 
sink, they would crack; an old tray or 
buking-sheet, set on a cool corner of 
the covking-range, 1s the best thing to 
use. When first put in the water, the 
necks should be only lightly covered 
or corked; but it is essential that 
fresh, new corks be used for tho final 
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sealing, Peas thus preserved must 
be opened before being re-heated for 
table, for the purpose of removing the 
eil from them: they should then be 
turned into a saucepan with the hquor 
from the bottle. 

Another way.—Yroceed as directed 
above, until the peas are soft; then, 
instead of putting in water, take some 
of the bottles, and fill up all the rest, 
shaking them down as full as possible ; 
put a good pinch of salt in each, and 
cover with bladder, or wax them as 
above; Ict them coul in the same way, 
and dry each bottle very thoroughly ; 
then wrap in brown puper, or stack 
them upright in a box of bran or saw- 
dust. 

Another wau,— This is an old 
method, and said to be a good one. 
Fill dry, wide-necked bottles with 
voung, freshly-shelled peas; after 
shelling, they should be rubbed with 
a dry cloth; let them be as close ays 
possible; the bottles should be shaken 
several times, Add nothing to them ; 
just tie down with bladder, then bury 
them in a dry part of the garden until 
required. Cook them just as fresh 
peas, in any way required, but allow 
extra time, and add butter. We have 
seen this plan recommended for pests 
that have been dried in the sun, or in 
a cool oven, and think that thus 
treated, they would be the more likely 
tu keep. 


Peas, Green, Boiled.—To tx 
Cuten In perfection, peas must be 
voung and freshly gathered, and 
shelled just before they are cooked. 
Rinse them in cold water, then drain, 
and put them on to boil in pl.nty of 
water, with a teaspoonful of salt to 
the half-gallon. It should boil and be 
well skinuned before the peas are put 
in, ‘The lid should be kept off all the 
time, and the peas kept at a steady 
boil with an occasional skim. If there 
Is great inequality in the size, the peas 
should be ‘sized’? a8 much as possible, 
that the largest may go in first. If 
mint 1s known to be liked, tie a little 
bunch up, and boil it with the peas, 
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taking care to wash it. By some a 
slight flavour only is liked, then just 
a sprig should be put in a few minutes 
before the peas are done. Strain 
through a heated colander, and serve 
in a hot dish. When butter is added 
(sume persons object to it) it can be 
dropped in the centre, or the peas may 
be put in a clean saucepan with the 
butter, and shaken over the fire for a 
few seconds. For old peas, a bit of 
sugar is a great improvement, and it 
is added by many to young ones. For 
very hard water or old peas, a pinch 
of carbonate of soda or powdered 
borax is a good addition ; but to make 
arule of using cither of the softening 
agents is a omustake, for young peas 
need no such aids. One rule is 
absolute: Do not shell the peas long 
before they are wanted, for no vege- 
tuble suffers more from exposure to 
the air, Some persons shell them 
overenight to save time in the morn- 
ing: such do not ext them in anything 
like perfection, In the opinion of a 
French chef, should it be necessary to 
shell peas half an hour or Jess before 
cooking, they should be protected by 
means Of a folded cloth wrung ont of 
cold water, and set by in a cool, dark 
place. 


Peas, Green Sir Henry Thomp- 
sons way! — “Garden peas when 
young, quickly grown, and fresh, 
have a devious characteristic flavour 
of their own. are sweet and almost 
erisp when eaten, and maintain these 
attributes unimpaired, if simply boiled 
In salt and water, Such shenld be 
eaten a (udaglaise, the use of the term 
itself beinye a tacit: admission on the 
part of the French chef that the simple 
cooking advocated here, and practised 
In this country, is in this instene 
justifiable, All that iy produced under 
this name ix a dish of peas couked as 
described. served with a pat of fresh 
butter, and some salt, accompanied by 
the capital little pepper mill, which is 
natural toa French table, and almost 
unknown here. A morsel of the butter 
is stirred into the hot peas, a little 
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black pepper, full of fragrance, freshly 
ground, over them, and a pinch of salt 
according to taste, and the whole 
stirred.” 

The author adds in a foot-note that 
the pepper mill “has now for some 
time been growing in favour here, and 
may be seen at many tables, and for 
sale in many shops ;”’ but at the time 
the foregoing was written, he could 
not have found a table pepper mill in 
London, and obtained his own in 
Paris. 


Peas, Green, Purée, Vege- 
tarian.—Required: a lettuce, peas, 
butter or oil, seasoning, thickening, 
eggs, and toast, as below. Cost, 
about 1s, dd. to 1s, 6Gd., if four eggs 
be used. 

The peas should “be shelled, and put 
into an enamelled saucepan, with a 
large lettuce cut into shreds, and two 
ounces of butter or oil (if the latter, 
olive must be used) to each quart, 
measured after shelling. In another 
pin, at the same time, put some of the 
best of the shells, and cover with water, 
alittle salt and sugar; boil fast until 
well reduced, and the liquor is flavoured 
nicely. While the shells are cooking, 
the peas should be cooked gently in 
the butter, and a spoonful or two of 
water, When soft, add some of the 
liquor from the shells, and some of 
the shells themselves rubbed throuch 
asicve, then pass all throuch «a sieve 
together; or, to save trouble, mash the 
peas up well with a fork before adding 
the liquor. Finally, add a little white 
thickening, with a few drops of green 
colouring, and season to taste: serve 
hot with toast, and poached or fried 
eggs. Time, nearly or quite an hour, 


Peas, Green, Stewed. — Rv- 
quired: peas, sugar, salt, and pepper, 
ee flour, and stock, Cost, about 
6d. 

This recipe applics especially to 
peas which are somewhat old and 
tough. Shell them, and cover with 
boiling water; add a lump of sugar 
and an ounco of butter toa quart of 
shelled peas, and a saltspoonful of salt, 
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with the smallest possible pinch of 
carbonate of soda; boil until the 
water is almost dricd up; by the time 
the peas are tender, there should be 
none to drain off: to ensure this, boil 
quicker during the latter stage. When 
quite soft, add a little stock made 
from the shells, about a gill, mixed 
with a teaspoonful of flour or corn- 
flour; boil up, stirring it well amongst 
the peas; add another little pat of 
buttcr, and serve. ‘To peas stewed in 
any way, many persons add a little 
chopped mint, and a few young onions 
are liked by some, 

afuother way.—Tnstead of the stock 
and flour advised above. a few table- 
spoonfuls of white sauce or plain 
melted butter can be used: then a little 
green colouring improves the dish; 
otherwise it looks pale. 

To make a purée of the above, pass 
the peas, kc., through a sieve before 
the thickening is added: then re-boil 
with the thickening. Pile in the 
centre of cutlets, &c.; or, for a separate 
dish, garnish with crottons, 


Peas, Green, Tinned,—Nine- 
teen out of every twenty tins of peas 
may be pronounced excellent; and, 
although there is a difference in the 
quality, it is very seldom that a really 
inferior tin is met with. While it 
would be foolish to use these in place 
of fresh peas, it should be remembered 
that by the aid of tinned peas a dish 
may be had all the year round, which 
would otherwise be contined to a few 
weeks in the year. ‘The peas may be 
heated in their own liquor in the tin; 
if put into a saucepan of cold water, 
they will be heated through im about 
w quarter of an hour after boiling 
point is retched, and should then be 
strained from the liquor, and mixed 
vith a little white sugar and salt, and, 
if liked, a pinch of pepper and a pat of 
butter; see last page. Lf to be made 
into a purée, treat them precisely like 
fresh peas; but if some of the liquor 
from the tin be used in moistening 
them, they will have a better flavour 
than if it is aJl strained of. For 
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making pea soup, all the liquor in the 
tin should be utilised. (or another 
mode of re-hcating, see ASPAnaGvUs, 
TINNED, page 609.) Cost, about 6d. 
for tins holding a nominal pint; 
double-size tins are from 10d. to 11d. 
each. 

In our recipes, “a tin of peas” 
refers toa pint tin. Peas are put up 
in bottles, both by French and English 
firms; they are rather dearer than 
those in tins. In this form, both 
large marrow-fats and very small pous 
may be obtained. 


Pennyroyal.—This is a strong 
herb, and wants using with caution ; 
a small quantity improves many soups, 
of what are termed the gelatinous 
kinds, such as mock turtle, and similar 
preparations. It is blended with 
other herbs; its own flavour should 
not be «lowed to predominate 


Potato. — This is one of the 
cheapest and commonest of vegetable 
foods, There are many varieties of 
potatoes, and generally each locality 
has its favourite, which is known by 
its local name. Its excellence depends 
largely upon the cooking, and whilst 
a gool potatu may easily be spoilt by 
bad cooking, a bad one may, with care, 
be made fairly good cating. Meali- 
ness isa sign of goodness; a waxy, 
ratery potato 8 never really satis- 
factory. Perhaps nothing is more 
frequently wasted than potatoes, both 
in the preparation and cooking, and 
in the throwing away after cooking ; 
but there is no excuse for waste in 
either of these forms. As to the using 
up of cold potatoes, there is no end to 
the ways, as they can be used both for 
sweets and savouries; and in addition 
to the recipes which follow here and 
in the next chapter, others will be 
found in the chapters on Sovps, 
Sacaps, Corp Meat ann Scrap 
Cookery, Pres, Pepopines, &e. It 
has been said that the average English- 
woman leans too much upon the 
potato. There is truth in the remark ; 
and no doubt the absence of a pro- 
nounced flavour, and the ease with 
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which it can bo procured and pro- 
pared, are the main causes, Old pota- 
tocs may be had the year round, but 
are nat at their best just before, and 
while the new ones are in scason; in 
the autumn and winter they are in 
prime condition, if properly stored, At 
the time of storing they must be dry, 
or they will rot, and a few rotten 
ones will contaminate a large quantity. 
The valne of the potato as an article 
of nutriment is illustrated by the 
remark made by a professor of 
chemistry, that “a horse fed on pota- 
toes, and compelled to work, loses 
weight; when he does no work, his 
weight remains unchanged.” This 
shows that the root is unable to supply 
the loss by “motor change” when 
active muscular exertion is undergone 5 
and although valuable on account ot 
their salts, potatoes are of small food 
value on the whole, and, according to 
the late Professor Wilhams, their loss 
would not be much felt where fruits 
and salads could supply the salts. Of 
the relative value of potatoes, it 1s 
estimated that at a halfpenny per 
pound, they are dearer than good 
bread at three-halfpence. ‘This may 
seem a mis-statement; but it should 
be remembered that three-fourths, or 
thereabouts, of every pound is made 
up of water; thus, four pounds repre- 
sents only one pound of * water free” 
food; and we hope to show in the 
recipes the best way to make the most 
of it. Asa few rules are generally 
applicable to the various methods of 
cooking, they may be given here. 

Always scrub them well with a 
brush, and wash them clean before 
pecling, that they may not become 
discoloured by contact with dirty 
water, Do not peel them and leave 
them soaking in the water hours before 
cooking; and peel them as thinly as 
possible, because the best part lics just 
under the skin. This, in fact, holds 
the potato together, so to speak (tho 
composition of the interior is different), 
and if it is removed by clumsy pecling, 
as it often is, the potato will fall ty 
pleces, 
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Do not cut them (if to be served as 
a vegetable) before boiling if it can be 
helped ; a8 they absorb more water if 
cut, and lose more of their soluble 
salts than if whole. For soups it is 
different; they should be cut then, 
that they may amalgamate with the 
liquid. Never omit salt in boiling; 
not only for its flavour, but because it 
makes the outer part firm, and prevents 
breaking to an extent; a good supply 
of salt, by increasing the temperature 
of the water above boiling point, will 
bring about good results; see the first 
recipe for Potators, Boren. 

Potatoes cooked in their skins aro 
more nutritious than when peeled; a 
baked one is better than a boiled one, 
because the starch grains are more 
perfectly ruptured, the salts are better 
preserved, and solanine, the poisonous 
principle, is completely dissipated by 
dry heat; the result is mealiness, good 
colour, and a particularly sweet flavour. 

Tn purchasing potatves, it is true 
economy to get the very best; and 
when a good store is laid in at a time 
the sizing is casy; the largest should 
be kept for baking in their skins; the 
medium ones answer for general pur- 
poses, Cost, about a penny or less 
per pound in good scasons. 


Potatoes, Baked.—Choose large 
potatoes of uniform size. Wash them 
well in lukewarm water, and scrub the 
skins with a soft brush. Dry them 
thoroughly. Put them in the oven, and 
bako until done enough. Do not let 
them remain in the oven after they are 
cooked, or they will become hard and 
shrivelled. Serve on a hot napkin neatly 
folded, and send pats of butter to 
table with them. The oven should be 
of a good heat, but not fierce enough 
to scorch them; they should be turned 
a few times while baking, and, shortly 
before they are done, a hole or two 
should be made in each with a skewer 
for the escape of the steam. Be careful 
not to leave them too long, or they will 
burst. Baked potatoes so often forma 
separate dish, that it is well to vary 
it by serving a little sauce with them 
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for a change (see Hot Sauces). Good- 
sized ones will take nearly or quite 
two hours. 


Potato Balls.— Required: pota- 
toes, milk, egg, and seasoning. Cost, 
about 4d. 

Steam or bake in their skins some 
mealy potatoes; add to a pound, a 
tablespoonful of boiling milk and part 
of a beaten egg, with a little salt and 
pepper; cayenne and nutmeg are some- 
times added. ‘The mass must be beaten 
well, and, when cool, made into balls 
the size of a nutmeg or smaller, then 
coated with the rest of the egg, and 
rolled in tine bread-crumbs. The balls 
may be fried brown, or baked in a 
greased tin in a sharp oven, turning 
them us required. 


Potatoes, Boiled.—Wash and 
peel the potatoes (see page 642); have 
ready some boiling water salted (a 
tablespoonful of salt to half a gallon), 
drop in the potatoes, the largest a few 
minutes before the others if not equal 
in size, and cook very slowly; the 
water should just simmer the whole 
time. It is common to read—“ just 
cover them with water ;” but plenty of 
room 1s required ; if crowded in a small 
pan with little water, the potatoes are 
hable to break : everything containing 
starch wants room to swell. Whena 
skewer will pierce them easily, take 
them up; if left, they will break and 
absorb the water. <A fork is generally 
used for trying potatoes, but a skewer 
is preferable, as it makes one hole only; 
again, less chance of breaking them. 
After straining, give the saucepan a 
shake, and set it near, not on the fire; 
remove the lid, and lay over the pota- 
toes a soft, lightly-crumpled cloth (an 
old serviette or piece of a tablecloth). 
In five minutes or rather more, the 
last traces of moisture will have dis- 
appeared, and the potatoes, if a good 
sort, will be moaly. Dish in a hot 
dish. A warm serviette is the best 
cover; many high authorities condemn 
the lid of the dish, both for potatoes 
and rice, but it is almost sure to hold 
its own, in deference to custom. 
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..- Respecting the above method, we may 
add that many writers who have made 
a study of scientific cookery are in 
favour of the boiling water plan; 
though we are well aware that, by 
cooks generally, the cold water plan, 
1s given in the next recipe, is con- 
sidered correct for old potatoes. Some 
give no reason for the preference ; 
others say that if potatoes are put in 
boiling water, the outside breaks before 
the middle is done, In reply, we 
suggest a trial of the method—the 
rules given on page 642 to be carried 
out minutely—and we think that the 
verdict will be in favour of it. 

Another way.—Peel and cover the 
potatoes with cold water, salted; bring 
to the boil, then simmer for twenty 
minutes, more or less, according to 
size; they may be strained a few 
minutes before they are done, covered 
with a cloth, and left near the fire to 
finish ; or they may be strained just 
when ready, and served at once, after 
a shake over the fire. 

Should the potatoes break—as they 
sometimes will, in spite of every pre- 
caution—it is better to mash them than 
to send a dish of so-called wholc ones 
to table in an unsightly condition, 


Potatoes, Boiled in their 
Jackets.—If sent to table in their 
skins, a small plate should be put to cach 

‘rson for the reception of the skins, 

t cannot be said to be a tidy or con- 
venient method of sending to table (as 
they are not so casily removed as from 
baked potatoes), and it ix perhaps better 
tou cook them thus, and peel them 
quickly Lefure serving. A saucepan 
should be ready by the fire, and when 
all are peeled, a minute's shaking over 
the fire is required. It is quite trne 
that potatoes thus cooked have what is 
deseriled as an carthy taste; this can 
be removed in a great measure by 
changing the water when they are half 
done; it should contain more salt than 
for peeled potatoes; cold water is 
generally used, Lut we incline to 
the boiling-water plan, and, save the 
addition of the salt and an increase of 
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time, the rules for peeled potatoes (first 
recipe) should be followed. Time 
varies according to their sizo and the 
condition of the skins; they may take 
nearly an hour, or be dono in forty 
minutes. 

Another very good way to scrve is to 
take each potato in the corner of a soft 
cloth, and give it a sharp twist to dry 
und shape it neatly, as soon as peeled. 
There is one drawback, viz., the little 
waste, as a small portion will stick to 
the cloth. This is sometimes dono 
before serving ordinary boiled potatucs. 

An Irish method of boiling potatoes 
is to cook them so that they may have, 
as they call it, a “bone” in them: 
that is, be rather firm in the middle. 
They are put into an iron pot witha 
good supply of salt, and boiled until 
the skins crack. ‘The water is then 
poured off, and the potatoes are left 
with a cloth on by the fire for a quarter 
of an hour or so, then served. Where 
turf forms the fuel and is burnt on the 
hearth, some of it is scraped up round 
the pot to keep up a gradual heat; by 
this plan the potatovs are both bailed 
and baked. 


Potatoes, Breakfast, Ame- 
rican.-— Boil some smull potatoes in 
their skins; the moment they sro 
barcly done, take them up and skin 
them, Have ready @ pan of very hot 
lard, drop them in, and fry a rich 
brown; they want plenty of room, and 
fat enough to cover them in every part. 
Drain before the fire, and serve at once 
with a sprinkling of pepper, 

Another teay.—Vut some mashed 
potatoes on small plates, pyramid form, 
each plate to hold) enough for one 
person; season all over with salt and 
pepper, chopped parsley, and grated 
nutmey > brash over with a beaten age, 
and brown well all over ata quick fire ; 
put sprigs of fried parsley here and 
there, and dredge with coralline pepper. 

alnother way.—-Varboil some potatoes 
in their skins; set aside to cool after 
peeling; then fry a chopped onion in 
suing very hot fat until it turns brown, 
and put in the potatoes after cutting 
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‘them in dice; a frying-pan should be 
used, with a small quantity of fat. 
Stir for a minute, then take the pan 
from the fire, and leave for a few 
minutes; the potatoes should be kept 
pale. Pour the fat away, sprinkle 
some chopped parsley over, first skim- 
ming out the onion, season well, and 
shike over the fire for a few seconds, 
and serve very hot, with cayenne and 
lemon juice. 


Potato Cakes. — repre as 
Bais, or as Croqvuetres below; if 
liked, add a little parsley, ham, or 
cheese to flavour; for serving with a 
jeint they aro better plain. Make into 
balls the size of a chestnut, then flatten 
them into round cakes, and finish off 
as Batis; or they can be rolled in 
crushed vermicelli, They are nicer 
laid in a frying basket, and cooked in 


plenty of fat. Druin and serve hot. 
Potato Chips.—(‘ee Potatoes, 
F'rtep.) 


Potato Cones.—Prepare as for 
Batts or Croavetres; shape them 
like tiny sugar loaves; rough the sur- 
face with a skewer, and brush with 
beaten egg; or a mixture of egg and 
milk answers, Bake them brown, and 
serve with meat or fish; or add the 
ingredients above referred to in Potato 
Cakgxs, and serve with gravy or sauce, 


Potato Croquettes.— Required: 
rotatves, scusoning, butter, and egg as 
clow. Cost, about 4d. 

Scoop the inside from some baked 
potatoes; put if in a saucepan with 
salt and peppor, half an ounce of butter, 
and the yolk of an egg to each pound. 
Beat well until the paste leaves tho 
sides of the pan, and is firm, then take 
it from the fire, and spread it out to 
cool. Shape it into balls the size of a 
large walnut, or into cork shapes, and 
fry as directed for Potato Caxzs, 


Potatoes, Curried.—Required : 
half a pint of milk and plain stock 
(aneat or vegetable) mixed; a good- 
sized onion, a teaspoonful of curry 
powder, two teaspoonfuls of rice-flour, 
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seasoning as below, and some potatoes, 
Cost, about 4d. de 
Chop and fry the onion a pale colour 
in a little dripping or butter; add the 
stock, milk, and rice-flour; boil up, 
and simmer until the onion is done; 
cut some cold potatoes into dice, add 
them to the above with salt anda little 
lemon juice, toss until covered, but do 
not break them up, and serve as soon 
as hot through and impregnated with 
the curry flavour. This is very simplé 
and cheap. For a piquant curry, take 
sume cold fried potatocs ; make a sauce 
with any brown stock (see Curry Sauce 
in Hor Sacces and remarks on Currigés, 
page 242), Add any of the adjuncts 
thercin mentioncd—such as a spoonful 
of chutney or a little tamarind, Ke. __ 
Another good way to use up potatoes 
thus, and any remnants of sauce at the 
sime time, is to take a few spoonfulg 
of sauce, such as onion or celery, or 
mix them, and add stuck to bring it fo 
the proper consistence, then seasen to 
taste with curry, &c., and heat the 
potatoes as above directed. The curry 
may be moist or dry, just according to 
taste; if the latter is preferred, the lid 
must be left off the pan until most of 
the moisture has evaporated, and the 
suuce just adheres to the potatoes. 


Potato Cutlets. — Shape tho 
foregoing mixture for CRoQUETTES into 
little cutlet shapes; and, when done, 
stick a bit of pipe macaroni in to re- 
present the bone; it should be brushed 
over with a morsel of glaze; or, if this 
is not at hand, dip into warm butter,. 
then roll in very fine raspings warmed. 
in the oven; sume may be shaken over 
the cutlets also, if it is more cone 
renient to bake than to fry them. 


Potato-flour. — The farina of 
the potato, properly granulated and. 
dried, is frequently sold as a substitute 
for arrowroot. If kept dry, it will re- 
main guod for years.’ A tablespoonful 
of potatu-Hour mixed with two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, stirred into a 
pint of boiling soup or sauce, and 
boiled for five minutes, will make the 
liquid of the consistence of thick creamy 
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Potato-flour may be bought at about | 


the same price ascorn-flour, and is very | 
useful for all sorts of purposes. (See 
the chapter on Cenzats, &c.) 


Potatoes, Fried.—French kid- 
ney potatoes are considered best, but 
ordinary ones will answer; be very 
careful to peel thinly, and after wash- 
ing, dry in a clean cloth. Cut them 
in slices across, as thin asa shilling ; 
then throw them in very hot fat, or 
put them in a basket, moving it about 
in the fat that all may be uniformly 
cooked, When pale yellowish-brown 
und crisp, remove them; if left after 
this point is reached, they become too 
dark ; drain before the fire, and sprinkle 
with salt, Serve hot with chops, 
steaks, &c. When cut into slices so 
thin that they ure almost transparent, 
they are termed chips. When cut 


through into lengths of an inch or 


rather more, sometimes two inches, 
and rather thicker than a common 
match, they become strais ; and these 
take but a few seconds only: some 
little confusion arises from these being 
called “ chips ” sometimes. (See VeGE- 
TABLE SuicEk in KircHen UTeEnsi Ls. ) 

Another way.— Take  potatocs 
which have becn parboiled 
and left to cool ; these may 
be sliced rather thicker 
than the others, and may 
either be fried as above, or 
turned about in a frving- 
pan with a little hot drip- 
ping until hot through 
and pale brown. These 
are good for breakfast. 

“Another way (common. 
ly called Devonshire way). 
—Chop up ronghly some 
cold potatoes in a frying- 
pan, with a little hot 
bacon fat ; stir, and season 
when browned a little. 
They take but a short time 
and are very nice. Crouse 
fut is ured by some: but 
bacon fat is ‘most liked, 
and it is a goud wav of 
using it up. 





Potato Klosse (a German dish).— 
' Required: potatoes, butter, cream, eggs, 
and scasoning. Cost, about 6d. or 7d, 

Scoop the floury part from five or 
six baked potatoes, until six ounces of 
potato flour have been obtained. Mix 
with this two ounces of butter beaten 
to a cream, a little salt, pepper, grated 
nutmeg, and the well-beaten yolks of 
twoceges. Beat the mixturethoroughh, 
und form it into small balls, Drop 
these in boiling salt and water, and be 
careful to do this with a metal spoon, 
and to dip it into boiling water exch 
time it is used. Serve with soup. 

atnother way.—Take some potato 
flour, Beat it until smooth with two 
ounces of butter which has been beaten 
to # cream, and add two ounces of 
finely-grated bread-crumbs, one ounce 
of grated Parmesan, a little pepper, 
salt, and grated nutmeg, the yolks of 
two and the white of one egg, to six 
ounces of the flour, Mould the klosse, 
and boil them as above. Serve on 
a hot dish, with fried bread-crumbs 
sprinkled over them. ‘Time to boil the 
klosse, ten minutes. 


Potatoes, Mashed. — After 


boiling or steaming the potatoes, beat 


\w Use. 
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out all lumps with a fork, then take a 
wooden spoon, and work them with it 
for a few minutes, adding a little salt 
and white pepper, and either a spoonful 
of milk or a little butter, oil, or dripping. 
The paste should be quite smooth, and 
after beating over the fire for a short 
time in a clean saucepan, until hot 
through, should be served in a hot 
dish. The surface is generally roughed 
by drawing a fork across it a few times 
in contrary directions. If liked dry, 
add no fat; simply beat and smooth 
them. <A potato masher is handy 
(see KitcueN UTENsILs); a@ modern 
form is shown on p. 646, and is very 
superior, as it takes the place of a sieve, 
and can be used in the preparation 
of all sorts of vegetables for purecs, 
&c., and is equally useful for fruit, 


Potatoes, Mashed and 
Browned, — These _ differ 9 from 
Potatoes, MouLpep, by being served 
in the dish they are browned in, and 
may be made softer in consequence, as 
directed below. They are light and 
delicate. Cook a couple of pounds of 
potatoes by steaming, or boiling, or 
baking in their skins; mash them, 
and the yolk of an egg, half a gill of 
hot milk, seasoning to taste, and an 
ounce of butter. Beut hard; then 
beat the white of the egg to a stiff 
froth, and stir it in; put the mixture 
into u greased baking dish, only three- 
parts fill it, mark the top across with a 
skewer, and buke in a sharp oven to a 
delicate brown. 

The addition of hot milk or cream 
to dishes of mashed potatoes is re- 
commended; if cold milk be used, the 
flavour is not the same. Both to the 
above and to potatoes mashed, as in 
the preceding recipe, a few cooked 
onions may be added when their flavour 
is liked; or in the above, they may be 
put in alternate layers in the dish— 
potatoes forming the top and bottom 
layers. Other vegetables can be simi- 
larly introduced, 


Potatoes, Moulded, — he- 
quired: potatoes, butter, eggs, and 
seasoning, &c. Cost, about 8d. 


Bake some potatoes in their skins ; 
scoop out the interior while hot; to 
about a quart, add two to three ounces 
of butter or clarified fat, and two eggs, 
with salt and pepper to taste. Give 
the whole a vigorous beating for several 
minutes. The potatocs should be 
broken up with a fork, or passed 
through a sieve first of all. This is 
the foundation ; the additions that may 
be made are well-nigh endless; a 
spoonful of grated cheese, with a pinch 
of curry powder, makes one pleasant 
varicty; another is obtained from a 
few ounces of minced ham or hacon, 
cut up, with some herbs in powder, 
or herbs alone cun be used; chopped 
parsley and u dash of thyme or mar- 
joram is gencrally agreeable. Some 
will like a few drops of good store 
sauce or ketchup. Where strict 
economy is necessary, it is well to 
remember that a tablespoonful of 
couked rice, siyro, or tapioca will help 
to “bind” and save an egg. Then 
grease a dish or plain baking tin, and 
coat it with bread-crumbs; fill it with 
the mixture, pressing it in firmly, and 
bake in a moderate oven until it will 
turn out; about twenty minutes or 
longer if the tin is very deep. For 
very dry, mealy potatoes, a little hot 
milk may be put in, and some of the 
fat omitted if more agreeable. But in 
moulds of this description, care must 
be taken not to make the mixture too 
moist, 


Potatoes, New, Boiled.—Tako 
freshly-dug new potatoes. Wash them 
well, and rub off the skin witha flannel 
or a coarse cloth, Throw them into 
boiling salted water, in which a sprig 
of mint may be put if the flavour is 
not disliked, and let them simmer 
gently until they are quite tender. 
Pour off the liquid, and let them stand 
by the side of the fire with a cloth over 
them until they are thoroughly dry. 
Put a slice of butter into a hot 
vegetable tureen, pile the potatoes over 
this, put more on the top, and serve 
very hot. New potatoes should be 
cooked before they have been twenty- 
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four hours out of the ground. Although 
agreeable to the taste, they are by no 
means s0 digestible as fully-grown 
tubers. ‘Time to boil, fifteon to thirty 
minutes, according to size. 

Kidney potatoes are the nicer, and 
are more generally agrecable when 
fair-sized ; very tiny ones are watery 
and deficient in flavour. Excellent 
potatoes are sent over from Jersey and 
other places before English ones are 
ready. Cost, from 1d. to 2d. per pound 
as soon as plentiful; but early in the 
season as much as 6d. per pound may 
be paid. As they get larger, the skins 
cannot be rubbed, and must be scraped 
off. (Good-sized ones may be steamed. 


Potatoes, New, Stewed in 
Butter.—Take new potatoes when 
they first come into season and arc 
young and small. Rub off the skins 
with a flannel or coarse cloth, wash 
and dry them well, and put them into 
a saucepan with a slice of fresh butter 
—four ounces will be enough for two 
to three pounds. Let them steam 
gently until they are done enough, 
shaking the saucepan cvery two or 
three minutes, that they may be evenly 
cooked, Sprinkle a little salt and 
pepper over them, und serve very hot. 
They will take half an hour or more, 
If the flavour is liked, some chopped 
mint may be added, or a dash of 
turragon and chervil, or soine parsley, 
or a squeeze of Jemon. This is a very 
good way of cooking new potatoes. 


Potato Pastry (or Crust).— 
This is useful and ccunomical; it 
answers for many purposes—such as 
covering plain pies, making into rolls, 
pufis, &c., with meat or fish inside, 
instead of pastry of the ordinary kind; 
and it is generally found agrecable. 
It will, however, prove a failure unless 
goud mealy potatoes be used, and it is 
necessary that they be cooked in their 
kins ; sharp heat is also required for 
the cooking of the crust. 

No. 1 (Main).—Weigh a pound of 
the potato pulp after it is couked; free 
it from lumps, and beat well; add a 
Taw ogy, a little sult and pepper, and 
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two ounces of butter or dripping. 
Then work in just as much dry, sifted 
flour as will make tho mass stiff enough 
to roll out on a floured board; it must 
be left until cold before this can be 
done, or it will break. For a still 
plainer one, rub the fat into half a 
pound of flour, then add the potatoes, 
until the right consistence ix reached. 
No. 2 (Qich).—Put a pound of 
potatoes in a bow! after mashing them; 
add the yolks of two eggs, and four 
ounces of dissolved butter; beat 
thoroughly, then sift in the flour, and 
set by for several hours before using ; 
season with sult, white peppor, and a 
pinch of cayenne: herbs, or lemon rind, 
or grated nutmeg are also adinissible. 
When ready to bake, if for pie or puffs, 
brush over with the whites of the eggs. 
But potato crust is best fried. Sup- 
posing it to be used for small sausage 
rolls, or anything similar, roll it thinly, 
and enfold the crust well round the 
interior, Which must be of something 
previously cooked. Then drop into 
hot fat, and fry a good brown. The 
surface may be left plain. or marked 
witha fork. (See the chapter on CoLp 
MraT AND Scrap Cookery.) The 
crust may be ¢geed and crumbed with 
advantage before frying: but this 


+ treatment is quite optional, and for the 


plainest dishes can be dispensed with. 


Potato Purée,-- Required : pota- 
toes, stock, butter or milk, and seasune 
ing. Cost, about 8d. per pound. 

For a plain dish, couk and mash 
some mealy potatoes; to cach pound 
add a tablespoonfal of any plain white 
stock, and the same measure of milk, 
or a morsel of butter instead ; season, 
and stir in a saucepan until hot 
through ; do not place the pan on the 
fire, or the purce may burn; then pile 
it lightly on a hot dish in the centre 
of cutlets, or as un accompaniment to 
meat of any sort, If to serve with fish, 
a little milk only should be used, and 
& few drops of anchovy or other fish 
essence added to the seasoning, 

The puréc may be garnished round 
the base with little triangular shapes 
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of fricd bread ; or any other vegetables 
may be used—tiny carrots or sprouts, 
or any that will contrast nicely. 


Potato Ribbons.—Wash and 
pecl some good-sized potatocs; cut 
them into ribbons round and round, 
like peeling an apple; not too thinly, 
or they will break, and the strips 
should be as long as possible. ‘They 
should be dricd well before peeling. 
Then drop them into hot fat, and let 
them become a delicate brown; drain 
before serving, and sprinkle a little 
salt and cayenne or white pepper over. 
(See Poratugs, Frtep.) 


Potato Rice.—Icquired: pota- 
tocs, butter, milk, and seasoning. Cost, 
about dd. 

Boil two pounds of potatocs—regents 
are best for the purpose—mash them 
with two ounces of butter and four 
tublespoonfuls of boiling milk, and 
season with pepper and salt. Put 
them into a large colander, and press 
them through this on to a hot dish, 
and, whilst doing so, shake the colander 
every minute or so, that the potatoes 
may fall lightly like rice. Serve very 
hot, with broiled steak or sausages. 


Potato Ring, or Border, 

lain.—Prepare as for Baus or 
CroaQurEtTtes above; when cold, roll out 
on a board with the hand, to the thick- 
ness of a thin rolling-pin; join the 
ends neatly, and brush over with 
dripping, then bake brown, and serve 
with a mince of meat or fish in the 
centre. 


Potatoes, Savoury (a Cicrman 
recipe). — Required: potatoes, butter, 
or bacon, flour, stock, herbs, and other 
seasoning as below. Cost, about 6d. 

Half boil six or cight large potatoes, 
and cut them into slices a quarter of an 
inch thick. Dissolve two ounces of 
butter in a stewpan, or, if preferred, 
substitute two ounces of fat bacon cut 
into small pieces for the butter. Add 
& minced onion, and let it stew until 
tender. Dredge a tablespoonful of 
flour into the butter, and stir until it 
is smooth and brown; then pour in 
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gradually as much boiling stock or 
water as will make the sauce of the 
consistence of cream. Add a pinch of 
thyme and marjoram, a large table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, some 
pepper and salt, and a little grated 
nutmeg, a bay leaf, or any other 
flavouring. Let the sauce simmer a 
few minutcs, put in the sliced potatoes, 
and when they are tender without 
being broken, turn the whole upon a 
dish, and serve very hot. If liked, the 
butter and flour may be kept from 
browning, and a little milk may be 
used to thin the sauce. 


Potatoes, Scalloped.— Mash 
some potatoes in the usual way with 
butter and a little hot milk (see 
page 646). Butter some scallop-shells 
or patty-pans, fill them with the mashed 
potatoes, make them smooth on the top, 
and then draw the back of a fork 
over them, Sprinkle _ fincly-grated 
bread-crunbs on the top, and lay 
small pieces of butter here und there 
upon them. Put the potatoes in a 
Dutch oven before the fire till they 
are brightly browned, and serve on a 
neatly-folded napkin in the scallop- 
shells. Time, about a quarter of an 
hour to brown the potatoes. 

A small quantity of dried fish— 
haddock, bloater, &c.—makes a savoury 
dish; it should be beaten in well with 
the potatoes; or any of the mixtures 
given under Potatoes, Mov_psp, may 
be scalloped. Cost variable—about 3d. 
per pound inclusive. 


Potatoes, Steamed, — Have 
ready a lurge saucepan of water, salted* 
as for boiling; see that the steamer 
fits the pan, and the lid the steamer, 
Tuke a tcaspoonful of salt for two to 
three pounds of potatoes, and shake it 
over as they are put in the steamer. 
Size them, or put the largest at the 
bottom ; cover, and let the water boil 
fast all the time; anything may be 
boiled in tho water that will not 


* When a pudding is boiled underneath, 
the salt must be omitted, unless it be of a 
savoury kind; then a little salt does no harm. 
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discolour the potatoes. When done, 
give the steamer a shake; set it ona 
Pe near the fire, and replace the lid 

y acloth,'and servo in a few minutes. 
They will take rather longer than 
boiled potatoes, and may be peeled or 
not; in the latter case, they are better 
finished off by baking. About the 
superiority of steamed over boiled 
potatoes, there i3 some difference of 
opinion, Some say that only a good 
potato is satisfactory when steamed. 
Certainly, a good one shows better 
results after steaming, and naturally 
so; but our experience is that a potato 
of inferior quality is likely to be im- 
proved by steaming, simply because 
the salts are better preserved, and it 
is likely to be less watery. But apart 
from these considerations, there «are 
other decided advantages: viz., less 
watching is required; and in the event 
of the potatoes being left a trifle too 
long, they will not be spuiled, because, 
if they should break, the water cannot 
reach them. Again, the use of a 
steamer reduces the number of utensils 
(if something be boiled beluw)-—a great 
consideration, if space is limited and 
fuel dear. 


Potato Straws,— (See PoratuEs, 
FRIED. ) 


Potato, Sweet.— After the intro- 
duction of the potato into this country 
it used to be confounded with this 
plant, which it resembled, and from 
which it received its name. It is still 
cultivated to a certain extent in Spain 
and the South of France, and is 
largely eaten in tropical America. It 
may be employed as a substitute for 
ordinary potatoes; and can alsv be 
served as a substitute for yams, and 
cooked in the same way. 


Pampkin.—This is the fruit of a 
plant of the same order as the squash 
and vegetable marrow; it grows some- 
times toa great size, Pumpkins can 
be used in the same way as VeGE- 
TABLE Marrow. (See also PUMPKIN 
Pre and Pumpkin Peppinc.) The 


following is 4 popular American dish. 
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Pumpkin, Baked.—Tuke a nice 
rich pumpkin; pare and seed it; slice 
it a quarter of an inch thick, after 
cutting it in four or eight picces; let 
them lic in cold water with a little 
salt for a time, then dry them, and 
place them in a double layer ina large, 
shallow baking-dish, with only Just 
water enough to keep them from 
burning. Cook long, and at a gentlo 
heat; a sharp oven will spoil the dish. 
The pieces should be very tender, and 
the moisture dried up. Scason with 
salt and pepper, and spread both sides 
with butter. Serve with bread and 
butter for tea or any other meal, 
Cost uncertain, but on an average 
about the same ax vegetable muarrows, 
in proportion to size. 

Purslane. — This is a common 
plant, used as a pot herb, and in 
stlads: it is considered very cooling 
and wholesume, but is much less in 
demand now than formerly. 

Radishes.— These have a pun- 
gent taste; they are much nicer when 
young and quickly grown, They are 
generally cheap, and are a popular 
relish with bread and butter. In 
preparing them for table, they should 
be washed, and the tops cut off short ; 
the radishes should be freed from any 
fibrous growth by light scraping ; 
turmp radishes may be made more 
digestible by peeling them very thinly 
when fully grown. — Radishes enter 
into muny salads and savoury dishes, 
as their pronounced flavour imparts 
zest tou more insipid edibles. They are 
very useful, tov, for gaurnishing pur- 
poses; when used whole, they should 
be as even in size as possible, Cost, 
about Id. per bunch on an average. 


Radishes, Grated.—The con- 
sumption of radishes in the raw state 
Is often followed by extreme dis- 
comfort: if grated, there is leas fear 
of this, for it has been proved that a 
00d deal depends upon perfect masti- 
cation, After washing and scraping, 
the tops should be removed, and the 
younger they are the nicer. A little 
pile of grated radishes is a nice relish 
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with bread and cheese or butter, or 
may be used in salads, sandwiches, and 
other dishes, as well as in hot sauces, 
such as plain melted butter, or in 
vegetable purcées, being especially use- 
ful for giving piquancy to such as 
may be termed insipid, A few minutes 
suffice for the cooking. 


Radishes, Steamed or 
Boiled.—Cvvk these like turnips, 
giving them about twenty minutes for 
average-sized turnip radishes. ‘They 
should be served with white sauce or 
melted butter, and are nice with boiled 
meat, or may be served separately. 
Many persons who cannot digest raw 
radishes (even grated) will experience 
no incunvenience from this dish. 


Rosemary. — This is a pretty 
garden shrub, more used abroud than 
here, but frequently employed for 
flavouring lard. Country-made_ pigs’ 
puddings are often seasoned with it. 


Saffron.—Saffron is wholesome, 
and has medicinal as well as culinary 
uses. It is useful as a colouring agent, 
and enters into most of the vegetable 
yellow colourings sold by grocers and 
chemists, In the west of England 
cakes are coloured with saffron. ‘There 
i8 a spurious saffron which should be 
avoided; and it is largely adulterated. 
Various uses are detailed in recipes ; 
see Rick and Macaront. 


Sage. — This is much used in 
cookery, especially of a homely kind; 
and for vegetarian savouries it is of 
especial value; green sage is best 
known, but there are other varieties. 
In addition to its pleasant flavour, 
sage has the merit of wholesomencss. 
For strong kinds of fish, a little added 
to the gravy, or boiling liquor, will 
help to destroy any unpleasant flavour 
due to muddy water and other causes. 
(See recipes for the various kinds of 
fresh-water fish.) Sage is used in 
several dishes in the present chapter ; 
see also INDEX. 

Salsify.—This is the root of a 


plant called also the oyster plant and 
purple goat’s beard. It is excellent 
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when cooked, and less known than it 
deserves to be; it is said to possess 
stimulating properties, and may be 
cooked in various ways. It must 
always be well done to make it tender, 
and to remove a certain bitter flavour 
which otherwise lingers about it; this 
i8 very pronounced in the raw state. 
The leaves should be fresh, and the 
roots firm and black. To prepare the 
roots, cut off the ends, and scrape off 
the outer rind until the flesh is reached ; 
this resembles a parsnip somewhat in 
colour and general appearance. Rub 
them with lemon juice or vinegar, and 
leave them in cold water until ready 
to ccok them; or put a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice in each pint of water. 
They are better if left in the water for 
an hour, and will impart to it a tinge of 
reddish brown. Exposure to the air in 
scraping, or after cooking, turns them 
brown, Salsify roots, if left in the 
ground, will send up stout, green 
shoots in the spring; these can be 
cooked like asparagus: they are very 
good eating, and a trial is recom. 
mended with confidence. Cost, un- 
certain ; about 6d. to 8d. per bundle. 


Salsify, Boiled.—Cut the roots 
into even-sized_ picces, after preparing 
them as directed above; they may be 
from three to four inches long, or 
smaller or larger, as preferred. Put 
them into boiling water with a little 
sult and a morsel of butter; a few 
drops of lemon juice are an improye- 
ment. Give them about an hour; if 
large, they may want an hour and a 
half; a skewer will penctrate them 
easily when done. Then drain, and 
dish on toast, and send melted butter 
or white sauce to table with them. 
Salsifics are very good re-dressed ; the 
remains of boiled ones may be served 
In many ways. 


Sauer Kraut.—This preparation 
is largely used throughout the northern 
parts of Europe, and especially in 
Germany, as an accompaniment to 
smoked meats, beef, &e. ‘The taste 
for this delicacy is certainly an ac- 
quired onc, but it is a very general 
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one in some districta. Sauer kraut is 
considered an excellent antiscorbutic. 
Take large well-grown cabbages with 
fino white hearts. Remove the outer 
leaves and stalks, and shred the cab- 
bages very finely. Cover the bottom 
of a large pan or tub with cabbage 
leaves. Throw in the cabbage as it is 
shredded, and sprinkle salt evenly upon 
the layers. (One handful of salt will 
be amply sufficient for a large pan- 
ful of cabbage: too much salt will 
prevent fermentation. Keep pressing 
the cabbage down closely as it is 
thrown in. When the vessel is quite 
full, sprinkle a little salt over the top, 
and cover it first with cabbage leaves 
and then with a linen cloth; lay a 
wooden cover over all, and on this put 
a heavy weight. Keep the pan in a 
warm cellar till fermentation has 
begun. This may be known by small 
white globules forming on the surface. 
When the moisture dries in a crust 
over the top the kraut is ready for use. 
It should be kept in «# cool place till 
wanted. Once a week the cabbage 
leaves should either be renewed or 
washed, and the linen cloth should bu 
washed in cold water and replaced. 
Some persons put carraway secs and 
juniper berries amongst the layers, 
and think the kraut is improved by 
the addition. If, owing teu any cause, 
after waiting two or three days there 
ls no sign of fermentation, a cold, 
weak brine of galt and water should 
be poured over. The cabbages will 
be all the better if they are allowed to 
lie in a cool corner for several days 
before being used. Tine, three weeks 
to prepare the kraut. It will koep for 
& Veur, 


Sauer Kraut, to Cook. —Iay 
a good-sized piece of butter in a sauce- 
pan and let it melt. Put in half the 
siucr krant, and lay on this the meat 
to be made ready with it: either ham 
or bacon smoked and pared, pork, or 


ee 


any skort of sausage, Over all place 
the other half of the kraut, pour ina! 


glassful of white wine, and add u little 
water uccasionally tu moisten it. Cover 
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the saucepan closely, and lot the cone 
tents stew gently till the sauer kraut is 
soft and yellow. When cooked enough, 
take out the meat. Dredge in a table- 
spoonful of flour, Ict the kraut stew 
half an hour longer, then place the 
meat again in the saucepan to get 
quite hot. Stir the kraut now and 
then with a wooden spoon, and take 
care that if docs not burn. What is 
left over of the saucer kraut is good 
warmed up on the following day or a 
day or two after; it may be served 
with some other meat, As an accom- 
paniment to smoked meats, roast pork, 
sausages, &kc., suuer kraut may be 
prepared in the way just described, 
but without the meat; if 80, stir in a 
thickening of flour and butter before 
sending to table. It is to be observed 
that sauer kraut can hardly be cooked 
too much. It requires at first from 
two and a hulf to three hours’ stewing. 
Cust, variable, according to the kind 
of meat, &c., and the proportions used. 


Scorzonera.—-The roots of this 
plant ure sugary and well flavoured. 
The coarse outer rind should be re- 
moved, and the roots soaked in cold 
water fora few hours tu extract any 
bitterness. They can be boiled like 
pursnips, or treated like sulsify; a 
favourite way of couking them, with 
many, is to parbuil, and egg and bread- 
crumb, and fry a good brown, Cost, 


; very uncertain, 


In Germany, where this root is 
thought more of than in England, a 
little flour is added to the cold water 
used for the soaking ; the final soaking 
medium being milk or milk and wuter. 
Various kinds of sauces of the white 
class are used, in which to dish up the 
rovts—-the richer ones buing reserved 
for scparate-cuurse dishes. 


Scotch Kale.—This is a nice 
vegetable ; it gous by varions names ; 
“curly greens” is one, but it receives 
misleading titles’in some localities. It 
is generally cheap, about Id. to 2d. 
per pound. ‘The kale should be washed 
in salt and water, and may be boiled 
like Tunnie Tors, or couked spinach 
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fashion, 80 far as the after-treatment 
goes, by making it into purées; it 
always wants boiling in salted water 
untildone. Winter greens gencrally 
are cooked in the same way ; lots of 
water, well salted, will always proserve 
the colour; but if tough or discoloured 
to start with, a pinch of borax or soda 
does no harm. For all the purées, 
when white sauce or anything that 
detracts from the colour is used, add a 
fow drops of green colouring. When 
in first-rate condition and well cooked, 
it is difficult to find a nicer vegetable 
than this. (See recipes under CannaGE, 
Lettuce, &c.) 


Sea-Beet.—This grows on many 
parts of our coasts. It belongs to the 
same natural family as the spinach, 
and is probably the original form of 
the cultivated beet. The leaves are 
large, and resemble spinach in flavour 
when boiled. In many parts of 
Ireland the leaves are gathered in 
succession as they grow, and caten 

rthe poor as food. The richer the 
soil, the better the flavour of the leaves. 


Sea-Kale.— This is a plant very 
much like asparagus, and is generally 
highly esteemed. It takes its name 
from its being found wild in districts 
near tho sen. It is the blanching 
process that gives the delicate character 
to this plant, for in the unblanched 
state it is worthless; as it is the action 
of light that imparts the strong and 
bitter taste, as well as the green 
and reddish-purple colouring. Conse- 
quently, after it is cut, sea-kale should 
bo kept ina dark place until wanted. 
If exposed in an open situation it will 
acquire a decided tinge, that injures 
colour and flavour in the course of two 
or three days. Cost, very variable ; 
sometimes less than 1s. per basket, 
but often from 1s. Gd. to 2s., or more 
if scarce. 

Sea-kalo is amongst tho earliest of 
vegetables, When fresh, it is white 
and crisp to the touch; when dark 
and limp, it is stalo. Sea-kale is said 
to be one of the few plants improved 
by forcing ; and forced shoots at mid- 
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winter are crisper and better in flavour 
than the naturally-grown ones of April 
and May. 


Sea-Kale, Boiled.—This wants 
nice washing and brushing ; any worm- 
eaten and black portions of the roots 
must be cut out, and it is some little 
trouble to free it from all the adhering 
grit. ‘The object in cooking should be 
to retain the delicate flavour and colour 
as much as possible, In this form, it 
is delicate and digestible, and most 
persons may safely eat it. It should 
be ticd up in little bundles, and left in 
cold water after washing, then put on to 
boil in water lightly salted, and with a 
few drops of lemon juice in; some 
competent authorities advise that the 
steam be allowed to escape, by putting 
the hid only half over the saucepan. 
Time, from a quarter of an hour for 
very young fresh kale tu half an hour 
or more for older. Drain thoroughly, 
and serve on toast, with a good white 
sauce ina boat; some prefer it without 
sauce, but if two dishes are served, 
sauce may be poured over one of them. 
If in that condition that may be de- 
scribed as very stale, the water should 
be changed when half done, and from 
forty to fifty minutes must be given, 
In dishing, put the heads all one way, 
and draw off the tape with which it 
is ticd very carefully. This (and all 
vegetables of a similar kind) wants well 
draining, and must be served hot. 


Shalot.—The shalot, or eschalot, 
isa kind of onion—the mildest culti- 
vated—used for seasoning soups and 
made dishes, and for flavouring sauces, 
gravies, and salads. The shalot has a 
bulbous root, made up of a number of 
smaller bulbs, called cloves, It ought 
to be taken up in the autumn, and bo 
hung in nets in a cool airy plaice. 
When properly dried, it will keep till 
spring. It is stronger im tuste than 
the onion, but does not leave s0 
strong an odour on tho palate, and for 
this reason is often employed instead 
of the onion, both in cooking and for 
cating in a raw state. Shalots can be 
added to melted butter or white sauce, 
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and served with boiled meats, &c.; or 

urées and other dishes may be made 
in the sume way as if using onions. 
The water should be changed to mako 
them milder; Jemon rind is sometimes 
used with shalots for sauces, &c.; and 
horse-radish is thought by some to be 
an improvement to a thick sauce of 
shalots made with milk in the ordinary 
way : this is served with tripe in some 


ports, and to further increase its 
piquancy, garlic is employed. The 


us¢ of shalots will be seen more fully 
by referring to PrckLes, SEASONINGS, 
and SaLaps. 


Skirret. — This is a perennial 
plant, a native of China, known in this 
country since 1548. The root is com- 
posed of fleshy tubers about the size of 
the little finger, and joined together at 
the crown or head, They used to be 
much esteemed in cookery. In the 
northern districts of Scotland the plant 
is cultivated under the name of *erum- 
mock.” The tubers, when bviled. are 
served with butter. Skirrets come the 
nearest to parsnips of any of the es- 
culent rots, both for flavour and nu- 
tritive quality. Theyvare rather sweeter 
than the parsnip, and ther fore to some 
palates are not altog-ther su agreeable. 


Soja.—This is a new vegetabl, a 
sort of pes imported from China; it 
has received favourable notice in 
France, and is said to be very digestible 
and palatable. It is similar to the 
flaseolet bean, and, being rich in oil 
and poor in starch, is recommended to 
diabetic patients by the medical pro- 
fession, So far, its high price has 
hindered its adoption; and attempts 
at cultivation have not been murked 
with great success. In referring to 
Roja 4s a new vegetable, we mean 
kinply that it has only recently been 
introduced as a vegetable; it is well 
known as the basis of Chinese Soy. 


Sorrel.—This is an acid-leaved 
rest, which is used largely on the 
Continent for soups, sulads, and sauces, 
“ado as an accompaniment to meat. 
Where the taste for it has been 
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acquired, it is considered very plea- 
sint; of its wholesomeness thoro 18 no. 
doubt. When sorrel alone is thought 
tuo acid, it is mixed with spinach or 
dandelion. Sorrel grows wild, and 
can be had for the plucking; but as 
the flavour of the cultivated 1s superior 
to that of the wild sorrel, evory garden 
should contain a few plants. Sorrel is 
just now one of the “ fashionable” 
vegetables, and is being soldin London 
in tins ata shilling cach. This is, no 
doubt, imported, and may lead to the 
further cultivation of the plant in 
England. 


Sorrel, to Cook.—lT.ike spinach, 
sorrel needs very careful washing; it 
is gritty, and must be rinsed in several 
waters, and left under a running tap 
foratime. The small, fine leaves can 
be left whole; but the thick mid-rib 
should be torn from the large leaves. 
“Giant” sorrel may be torn into 


i shreds with advantage, after removing 


the rib. One of the best of the many 
ways of dressing sorrel is to draw it 
down in butter; by many it is thought 
to be the best. After washing and 
draining, the sorrel is put into a stew- 
pin with ny other moisture than that 
which clings about it, with an ounce 
of butter to each quart. When re- 
duced (and it reduces a good deal), and 
tender, some flour should be dredged 
in, the mass being stirred the while; 
itis then tu be rubbed through 4 sieve, 


re-heated, and seasoned shghtly; a 


few drops of lemon juice und a pinch 
of sugar are sometimes added, Serve 
hike any other green purée of the same 
kind. 


Spinach.—This vegetable is 
agreeable in taste, and very whole- 
some, but there as not much real 
nourishment init, owing to the large 
proportion of water. It needs thorough 
washing; this in best done by having 
two palk of water; after washing in 
the first it should be taken out with the 
hand, and put into the second pail, the 
water being changed a time or two. 
It should be drained on a sievo fora 
moment, not pressed in a cloth, as it 
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is delicate, and requires careful hand- 
ling. It is usually boiled and served 
as u purce; the general additions 
being cream, butter, or gravy. For 
the sake of its intense green colour, 
spinach is very useful for garnishing 
purposes. When scarce and dear, 
turnip tops, beetroot tops, nettles, and 
dandelion leaves are often served as 
substitutes, or can be mixed with the 
spinach. Cost, on an average, 2d. or 
3d. per pound, but may reach 4d. or 6d. 
(See Dressep VEGETABLES for Punters.) 


Spinach, Boiled. — This is a 
common English method. ‘Take a 
good pailful (for a dish) of young, 
freshly gathered spinach; take away 
the stalks, and after washing us above 
described, give a minute for the grit 
to settle at the bottom of the pail, 
drain, and put the spinach ina sauce- 
pan, with no other moisture than that 
which chngs about it; adda sprinkling 
of salt, and boil until tender, from ten 
to fifteen minutes; then drain, and 
press well ina colander, chop it up, 
and put it in a clean, dry saucepan, 
with an ounce of butter, and a little 
salt and pepper; stir fora few minutes, 
then press it in a hot dish, and garnish 
with croutons. 

Another way.—Add half a pint of 
boiling water and a teaspoonful of 
silt to a good-sized saucepanful of 
gpinach ; suv one of a gallon capacity ; 
boil and finish off as directed above. 
Or, for quite a plain dish, nothing 
need be added; the spinach may be 
dished as scon as pressed. 

Another way.— Use plenty of boiling 

rater, just as if boiling cabbage ; 
when done, strain and press, and 
finish off by cither of the foregoing 
methods. <As to the best way of cook- 
ing spinach, there isa great difference 
of opinion. Some covks assert that 
the first method is the only correct 
one; others declare that the flavour is 
too strong unless plenty of water be 
used, as in tho last method; again, 
many very good judges are of opinion 
that there is practically no difference 
in the flavour of the spinach, whether 


as to their relative merits. 
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water is added or not; and that very 
few could detect any difference, 
Where 80 many disagree, it is, perhaps, 
better not to attempt to decide; the 
various methods are casily tricd, and 
our readers can form their own opinion 
(See next 
chapter. ) 


Spinach and Rice. — Almost 
any dish of rice cats well with spinach. 
For a maigre dish, a selection can be 
made from those dishes given under 
Ricr, made from vegetable stock, &e. ; 
while those who desire rice, plus 
animal juices, may make trial of such 
dishes a8 most commend themselves to 
their notice, cither by virtue of their 
flavour or their cost. We may remark 
that most people will like any into 
which tomatoes enter; these with 
slight flavourings of ham, cheese, or 
curry, are also suitable for combination 
with spinach, Tick Sacer is also 
very nice with a dish of spinach and 
hard-boiled eggs. 


Spinach with Eggs ‘American 
mi thod}.—Required: spinach, eggs, 
seasoning, K&e., as below. Cost, about 
l0d. to Is. 

After boiling and pressing the 
spinach, put it back with a little 
butter, pepper and sugar; beat until 
hot, then turn it into the dish, and 
cover with an egg dressing, made by 
mixing the yolks of four hard-boiled 
eggs, un ounce of dissolved butter, a 
dessertspoonful of cream, and one of 
lemon juice. Spread this smoothly 
over the vegetable, and garnish with 
the whites of the eggs cut into rings. 
These quantities are enough for a 
good-sized dish of spinach. This isa 
nice dish for serving separately. 


Squash.—Tho squash is of the 
gourd family; there are two sorts, the 
summer squash, or cymbling, and the 
winter squash; the last named takes 
longer to cook. When very tender, 
squash need not be pared; and when 
necessary to pare it, care should be 
tuken to remove nothing but the hard, 
outer rind. The seeds should be 
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removed, and the vegetable cut into 
quarters, or a greater number of picccs, 
according to size. Winter squash is 
often mashed; the recipes under 
VEGETABLE Marrow and Tvrnirs can 
be followed; squash can also be used 
in the samo way as pumpkin, for pics 
and puddings, but it is not so rich in 
flavour. Cost uncertain, but not 
expensive generally. 

Succotash. — This is imported 
from America; it is a mixture of corn 
and beans; directions for use will be 
found on the tins. Jt isa very whole- 
some preparation, and furnishes a very 
welcome change from ordinary dishes 
of vegetables as served in England. 
(Sre Succorasuy Soup and Svecotasu 
Savap, also Lima Deans.) Cost, about 
10d. for a tin of nearly two pounds. 


Succotash, Curried.— This is 
a good dish, not much trouble or cost. 
Required: a tin of succotash, a table. 
spoonful of cooked apple or tomato 
pulp, three or four times as much 
cooked onion, a teaspoonful each of 
curry paste and powder, half an ounce 
ef corn-flour, milk, seasoning, &c., as 
below. Cost, abont Is. 4d. 

Turn the succotash into a saucepan 
with the apple, onions, and curry; the 
latter mixed with milk, stuck, or water 
to a paste ; add the corn-flour, stir to 
the boil, and simmer until the flavours 
are well blended. The onions may be 
fried for a more savoury dish. Season, 
and add a little vinegar or lemon juice. 
Serve with or without rice. Any of 
the adjuncts added to meat and other 
curries may be introduced, and butter 
or cream 18 an improvement. A cooked 
currot is thought by some to be the 
miking of this dish A little cooked 
celery also goes well with it. 


Summer and Winter Sa- 
voury.——These herbs are used for 
seASOnING purposes, and possess a Very 
pleasant taste and aroma, They should 
be gatherel in Jaly and August, and 
dried for winter use. The winter 
savoury hie a more wooly stalk > both 
kinds are common in kitchen gardens. 
Mixed herbs and aromatic seasoning 
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mixtures generally contain ono of 
these. 7 

Tarragon.— This is closcly alliod 
to the well-known aromatic plants — 
common wormwood and southern wood ; 
but, unlike those, its leaves are divided. 
Its uses are similar to those of chervil; 
the two are often combined in the same 
dish. Tarragon vinegar is very use- 
ful {see the chapter on Srasontncs), 
“Shredded tarragon” is a term fre- 
quently used in all works on cookery ; 
it refers to the leaves cut Into strips 
with scissors; they should not be used 
whole. Turragon is a dangerous tool 
in the hands of-an  unskilful cook, 
owing te its strong flavour; but judi- 
ciously employed, itis valuable. Many 
flavoured butters and cold) sauces are 
greatly improved by it, and all) the 
ordinary methods of utilising it) are 
explained ino our recipes. Cost, a few 
pence per bunch on an averae > never 
very cheap so far as its first: cost, but 
is cconomical in use owing to the little 
required. 

Thyme.—This is one of our com- 
monest herbs, but an extremely useful 
one; its odour and taste are strong, 
pungent, and aromatic. Three varieties 
are used in cookerv-—viz., common 
thyme, and orange and lemon thyme ; 
orange thyme is ready for drying in 
Jone and July ; the others are a little 
later, It must be borne in mind that 
an overdose of this plant is disagree. 
able, ak ait impirts bitterness to the 
dish; when dried, double the quantity 
is wanted: fresh thyme, like all other 
herbs, is the meer, Cost, about Id. 
per small bunch. 


Tomato. — The virtues of the 
tomato, or love apple, are now fully 
recognised both in the raw and cooked 
condition. It has been said that 
Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz has made chops 
and tumate sauce immortal; but only 
within recent yours have we found out 
that tomatoes are excellent and whole- 
sotne in almost any way. ‘To stuff a 
tomato, is, in the opinion of Sir Henry 
Thompson, mischievous moddling care 
ried tu the highest pitch; und simplg 
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cookery is alone admissible. To a 
great extent, we agree with him; but 
we cannot forget that much depends 
upon the skilful admixture of the 
several ingredicnts, and that those who 
serve tomatocs almost daily at their 
tables in some form or otherare generally 
glad of anew method. Indeed, we think 
the popularity of the tomato is due in 
no smnall degree to the changes that can 
be rung upon the modes of serving it. 
Still, it has a very distinct and in- 
dependent flavour of its own, which 
needs neither enhancement nor di- 
minution, and the delicious sub-acid 
must not be destroyed by spices and 
herbs—-only developed. 

There are many varieties of the 
tomato; the best kinds have fine, 
smooth skins. English-grown ones, 
when just ripe, are very inviting in 
appearance, the red ones being of a 
very beautiful colour. For the purpose 
of loosening the skins of tomatoes for 
pecling, boiling water is recommended ; 
but its use should be discouraged ; if 
properly ripe, the peel can be removed 
without any soaking. For a great 
number of dishes of the ordinary class, 
it is not necessary to remove the peel ; 
but for high-class dishes of cold dressed 
tomatoes it is an improvement. Then 
the pips: if is common to mect with 
recipes, no matter how plain the dish, 
in which the words ‘throw away the 
pips’ occur. Here discretion is wanted; 
for one cannot take away the pips 
without a good deal of the pul 
adhering; when they are reaioeod 
therefore, by way of making room for 
stuffing, or simply from choice, the 
pulp should be sieved, that only the 
seeds may be wasted. Another point 
to be borne in mind is the fact that the 
cooking should never be prolonged 
further than necessary ; beyond this 
the tomato suffers in flavour. Cost, 
about 2d. to 4d. per pound for im- 
ported, and 6d. to 1s. for English- 
grown tomatoes, except early in the 
season. Of the imported, the red plum 
tomatoes are very good. Of the round 
varieties, the small ones are best for 
sulads and garnishing purposes; anid 
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for ordinary dishes, the medium size 
are usually better than very large ones. 


Tomatoes, to Bottle.—This is 
an American inethod. Some wide- 
necked jars are to be made hot, by 
letting them lie in boiling water, or as 
nearly boiling as possible, then drain 
them when ready to fill. Take rmpe 
tomatoes, equal in size, and scald them 
to loosen the skins ; take them off, and 
with the scalding water drain off any 
liquor that will run easily from the 
tomatoes without pressure. Put them 
in a jam kettle, and stir with a wooden 
spoun until they boil; then give them 
a good boil for ten or fifteen minutes ; 
peur into the jars while boiling, and 
finish off in either of the following 
ways, but do not lose an instant, and 
be sure to fill to such an extent that 
the juice runs over: the jars should 
be set upon plates. The first and best 
way is to have jars with ‘‘ grooved ” 
necks and metal tops; screw the tops 
on tightly, and as the contents cool, 
give another screw now and then, but 
before putting on the covers wipe the 
necks of the jars. When cold, wipe 
all the jars clean, and dry them, then 
put them in the covulest, driest, and very 
darkest place in the house. To save 
time, the tomatves may be bottled thus 
without skinning; if not even-sized, 
the large ones should be broken up. 
Boil rather longer than above directed, 
and pour off a little of the moisture 
before filling the jars. 

The next way to finish off the 
bottles is to cork and wax them, and if 
this is done, the corks should be soaked 
for a time in some of the boiling liquor 
from the fruit. 

Under the name of the “Climax” 
Bottle, a glass jar has been specially 
manufactured which is admirably 
adapted for the preservation of toma- 
toes. It has an air-tight glass cap, the 
contonts thus come in contact with the 
glass only; there is no trouble of 
corking, sealing down, or bladdering ; 
a great saving of time is thereby 
effected. <A strong glass top fits on 
the wide, open mouth, and presses 
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upon an elastic band, which rests upon 
arim outside the bottle mouth. The 
metal screw ring then fits over this 
glass top, and presses it hard down 
upon the clastic-covered ring, thus 
making the jar absolutcly air-tight, 
without wax or bladder. To prepare 
the tomatoes for these bottles is very 
simple, and cither of the following 
methods may be adopted. Put the 
fruit in whole and unskinned, and cook 
in a pot of water over the fire until the 
tomatoes look tender; the bottles must 
be wrapped round with hay or old 
rags, and they must be raised from the 
bottom of the boiling-pot by means of 
a trivet on legs, or a meat dish set 
upon a weight, or some other device; a 
baking-sheet answers the same purpose, 
if raised by means of four pieces of 
wood at the corners, In this mode. 
the glass stoppers must be provided 
with a vent hole for the escape of 
the steam (these cost a trifle more per 
dozen). When done, the holes are 
filled up with bits of cork (sunt with 
the bottles), and want a spot of wax 
on cach. ‘They can cool in the water 
or on a bourd: the first is the better 
way, and there is no fear of the bottles 
cracking. 

The next plan is to cook the to- 
matoces as directed above, first mode, 
or buke them in a jar in the oven; 
in cither case, drain off some of the 
watery lignid. Fill the jars while hot 
(the jars being heated first), and 
screw duwn, When cold, try if they 
can de screwed a little tighter, For 
this way, stoppers without vent holes 
answer. “The rubbers can be renewed 
When worn. 


Tomatoes, to Preserve in 
Brine ‘Italian Method). — Choose 
sound, ripe fruit; wipe it with a cloth, 
and reject any broken or over-ripe. 
Take the stalks off, but do not skin. 
Make a brine by boiling a tablespoonful 
of salt in halfa gallon of water until 
reduce to two-thirds the quantity. 
Skim a few times. Put the fruit in 
dry Jara, pour the brine over, and put 
something in the necks to prevent 
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floating ; small plates or saucers are 
useful; no metal will answer. When 
cold, cork and wax the jars, or tic 
down with bladder, This can be 
used like fresh fruit, if rinsed and 
wiped, and the skins removed. It 
answers for soups, sauces, &c. It isa 
good plan to soak it, and for all dishes 
less salt will be wanted. 


Tomatoes, Baked. — Take the 
green stalks from some tomatoes, ripe, 
and even in size; allow two ounces of 
butter or clarified fat for eight medium- 
sized ones; put it in little bits about 
them, and cook in a moderate oven 
from twenty minutes upwards, Serve 
with roast meat, ke. If split through, 
cook the cut side up. ‘Tomatoes may 
he sliced for baking if large; put them 
inasingle laver ona baking tin, first 
gteasing it: brush them over with 
butter or dripping, and dredye with 
sult and pepper; and if they are not 
fully ripe, a pinch of sugar, (tivo 
them frum seven to ten minutes, and 
serve hot. When caten as a separate 
course, add a little stock or gravy to 
the liquor in the pan, and boil it up, 
then pour it over the tomatoes. When 
eaten with meat, &c., just pour the 
hquor over them as it is. Cost, about 
6d. per pound when in full season. 

elnother way.—Put a little mustard 
with the seasoning named above, with 
any herbs that may be preferred ; use 
it for halved or sliced tomatoes, and 
cook as directed. Cayenne pepper or 
grated nutmeg, a suspicion of cither, 
may also be added ; and a fincly-minced 
onion, distributed over half a dozen 
tomatocs, give additionnl piquancy. 
A little lemon juice, squeezed over just 
before serving, will develop — the 
flavour to perfection, 


Tomatoes, Baked, with 
Onions. -— Required: a pound of 
tomatoes, the sume weight of Spanish 
onions, four ounees of cheese, season- 
ing. &e. us below. Cost, about 10d. 
to Is, 

Bake the tomatoes after wiping and 
cutting them in halves (see above, , 
bake or fry the onions, and chop then 
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up. Put the tomatocs, cut side up, on 
a dish for serving; cover each half 
with a thin slice of cheese, and put 
some onions on the top; season nicely, 
then spread some bread-crumbs over ; 
these must be browned in the oven or 
fried (see BREAD). Grate a little cheese 
over, and serve hot. 

Another way.—Usc half the quantity 
of onions given above, then put some 
small whole ones about the dish; they 
are nicest fried or stewed. 

Another way. — Dish cach — half 
tomato on a little round of hot, 
buttered toust, or fried bread, and use 
onion sauce in place of onions, 

These dishes are tasty, and when 
tomatocs are in full season, at three 
or four pence per pound, are very 


cheap. 


Tomato Conserve. — This is 
one of the most useful forms of 
preserved tomatoes, as it is simply pulp 
without skins and seeds, and is un- 
flavoured ; therefore, it is practically 
the same as the pulp of the tresh fruit. 
It is handy for sauce, purées, and other 
purposes to which tomatoes in the 
fresh state can be applied, and can be 
flavourcd as required. The price varics 
considerably, as does the quality ; 
about 6d. per half-pint tin ix an average 
price. Conserve in bottles is a little 
dearer. French conserve is considered 
good, so is the Italian. When English 
is bought, it should bear the name of 
the manufacturer or importer. Very 
low-priced stuff, bearing no name, 
should be regarded with suspicion, or 
is better avuided; for it is probably 
not pure tomatocs at all; or else a small 
proportion of tomato pulp is mixed 
with that of some other vegetable, 
coloured to resemble the genuine 
article. The difference in the price 
of various samples, allowing for all 
possible variation in the quality of 
the fruit, is sufficient to justify this 
impression, 

This will not keep long, and as soon 
a8 a tin is opencd it should be turned out 
into a jar or bottle for usc, and kept in 
a cool place. It will be good for afew 
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days in cold weather, but soon “turns” 
in warm weather. (See Tomato Catsup 
and Tomato Store Satce in a later 
chapter on Pickes, &c.) 


Tomatoes a la Diable.—Slice, 
coat with butter, a little mustard, and 
cayenne and black pepper, then grill, 
or bake sharply. > 


Tomatoes, Fried.—Unless to- 
matoes are coated and fricd as directed 
under Dressep VEGETABLES, they arc 
better whole than cut, and should be 
rather small. The frying medium 
may be oil, butter, or clarified fat, or 
bacon fat used after bacon has been 
fried; it must be quite hot, and only a 
little is needed, the tomatves being 
turned about with a wooden spoon or 
skewer until done. Take care not to 
use a fork, or the juice will escape ; 
they must not be over-ripe or bruised, 
for the same reason. In ten minutes 
or thereabouts they will be ready. 
Supposing a dish of fried bacon tu be 
ready for breakfast > by frying tomatoes 
in the fat, it becomes more wholesome 
as well as more economical, especially 
if some bread be fried in the same fat 
and dished with the rest. Cost, about 
6d. per pound. 


Tomatoes, Grilled. — Thcso 
should be small, ripe, and whole, then 
coated with any fat described above, 
and grilled over a clear fire, on a 
greased gridiron, for five to ten 
minutes. If cooked in a Dutch oven 
before the fire, ie. broiled, they are 
almost as good, and less trouble. They 
may also be cooked in the baking tin 
before the tire while a joint is roast- 
ing; they should be put at the corner, 
that the fat may not drop on them ; in 
this way they are generally called 
‘rousted tomatocs.”’ Cost, as above. 


Tomatoes, Grilled, Ameri- 
can, —Cut thin slices, coat with 
butter, mustard, and a pinch of salt 
and sugar, and grill in the usual way. 


Tomato Purée.—A very cheap 
purée may be had from tinned tomatoes. 
Put the contents of a quart tin in a 
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lined saucepan, with half an ounce of 
butter, and a little salt, pepper. and 
sugar. Cover, and simmer slowly; 
then, cither take away the loose skins 
and beat the rest up to pulp, adding a 
little thickening, or, what is better, 
rub it through a colander or coarse 
hair sieve. The thickening may be 
flour or corn-flour, mixed with water 
or stock to a paste. For better purées, 
see the next chapter. If liked, add 
a little cooked carrot. Cost, about 
8d. When very liquid, evaporate by 
quick boiling. 


Tomato Sauce.—(See Saccezs.) 
Tomato Soup.— (See Sorrs.) 


Tomatoes, Steamed.—Choose 
small tomatoes; cuok in a single layer 
in a potato steamer, turning them 
once; they will take frum ten to 
twenty minutes. and may be served 
with meat or fish. If brashed with 
butter the appearance BB Mnpreved. 
Cost, as above. 


Tomatoes, Stewed.—lice as 
many tomatoes as may be wanted, 
after taking off the stalks, and peeling 
them if liked. For a pound, allow a 
couple of ounces of butter, with a little 
seasoning, Cover, and covk softly in 
an enamelled saucepan until donce— 
about twenty minutes. Jf more con- 
venient, cook the tomatoes thus in a 
covered jar or dish in a moderate oven. 
For any dish of this sort, use a wooden 
kpoon, or an enamelled one, m_ pre- 
ference to tron. For a cheaper dish, 
use dripping. 

Another way — After melting the 
butter at starting, add an ounce of 
flour: stir until smooth, then put ina 
gill of plain stock or water. This will 
do for two pounds of tumatocs. Finish 
as directed above. Small tomatoes 
can be stewed whole. 


Tomatoes, Tinned. — The 
quality of these varies greatly; the 
best and most expensive being the 
Whole tumatocs in upright tins, im- 
ported from France; these are perfect 
in colour and flavour, ‘Then there arc 
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the so-called whole ones, in the ordinary 
tins of a quart or so each, but, as a 
rule, they are more broken’ than 
whole. Next come the tins of the 
same size; about 5d. or 6d. being the 
average price. These are broken very 
much; but they are extremely useful 
for soups, purées, sauce, &c., when 
further boiling is necessary, and the 
ingrodients are sicved; in such cases, 
of course, it would be folly to give the 
increased price for the whole fruit. 
But there is a vast difference even In 
these; some brands are very pale and 
watery, and comparatively flavourless ; 
others are of good flavour, consistence, 
and colour, Almost every grocer's 
shop contains a choice of brands, and 
when one is found to be satisfactory, 
note should be made of it. In our 
revipes, When ‘a tin of tomatoes" is 
mentioned, one of the latter class, of 
the ordinary size fabout a quart) is 
intended. In dealing with the whole 
tomatoes, the liquor must be drained 
off, and the fruit allowed to slide out 
on to a plate; the thing is to avoid 
breaking it. For hot dishes, it must 
be gradually heated (as it is already 
couked’, cither in the oven or before 
the fire, with a little butter; or it may 
be simmered in gravy or stuck; or 
heated ina potato steamer. 

Then there are certain preparations 
called “tomato purée,” “stewed or 
“evaporated tomatoes,” the leading 
feature being their freedom from skin, 
pips, and hard cores ; some are flavoured 
u little, others are plain. ‘These range 
in price from 8d. to Yd. per tin, some- 
what larger than the ordinary size, and 
are very useful for the quick prepara. 
tion of soups and stews; or they may 
be heated and turned into a vegetable 
dish, and served with meat. Most of 
these hail from America; one or two 
firms have a wide reputation for goods 
of this class. By adding any cooked 
cereal or pulse, a more satisfactory 
dish is obtained ; and with eggs, a little 
bacon, ora flavuuring of cheese, a good 
mncal may be had at small cost, and in 
a short time. When served alone, if 
desired thick, any thickening may be 
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added ; or the preparation may simmer 
for a time in an uncovered saucepan, 
for some of the muisture to evaporate. 


Tomato, Various Dishes of. 
—(See Saravs, Pastry, GARNISHES, 
Pickies, &c.) 


Truffle.—This is the most dis- 
tinguished member of the fungi family, 
for which pigs and dogs are trained to 
hunt, as there is nothing on the surface 
of the ground to indicate the presence 
of the truffle below. There are three 
kinds—red, white, and black ; the lust- 
named are best and most used. ‘Truffles 
are found in England; but those of 
France are superior. The trufes of 
Périgord are famous for their odour. 
Lightness in weight in proportion to 
size, combined with elasticity, are signs 
of goodness. ‘To have truffles im 
perfection, they must be ecuten in 
the fresh state, as the preserved 
ones lose much of their aroma. They 
are considered stimulating, and not 
very digestible. Forcemeats, sauces, 
sausages, and gravies which are en- 
riched by truffles are much esteemed 
generally ; but the taste Is an acquired 
one. Owing to their costliness, the 
most should always be made of the 
scraps; for example, when fancy shapes 
have been cut for garnishing purposes, 
the remnants will serve for other 
dishes; the liquor from bottled ones 
should always be used up in gravies, 
&c, Fresh truffles are to be bought in 
the winter; but they are costly, and 
many people who use bottled ones 
regularly have never tasted a fresh 
truffle. Cost of bottled truffles, from 
about cighteenpence to a sovereign, 
according to size and quality. For 
recipes, sce next chapter: also Inpex, 
as truffles are mentioned in various 
chapters, 


Turnip. — This is a favourite 
vegetable, but not very nourishing, 
owing to its high percentage of water. 
There are many varicties; the best 
are finely-grained, juicy, smooth, and 
sound. The liquor from turnips will 
keep but a short time, especially in 
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warm weather; turnips boiled with 
onions will correct the strong flavour 
of the latter. The pec] of turnips, if 
well washed, can be used for flavouring 
soups, &c. For serving whole as a 
vegetable, small turnips are best ; when 
very largeand old they become stringy 
and strong in flavour; in this condition 
they are better mashed: in the opinion 
of some, turnips of moderate size are 
best so treated. Cost, about 3d. or 4d. 
per bunch, sometimes cheaper. 


Turnips, Boiled.—Pcel turnips 
rather thickly when they have attained 
any size; thevare pithy and indigestible 
if this is net done: young ones need 
only thinly paring, Very young ones 
sometimes have a little of the green 
tops left on. Put them in slightly. 
salted water, and boil gently until 
done. Youre ones will take from 
twenty to thirty minutes: older ones, 
from forty-five minutes to an hour and 
a half; these may be halved, or a 
couple of cuts can be made across 
without dividing them. Always keep 
them in cold water until ready tu 
cook, to preserve their colour. Drain 
thoroughly, and send to table at once. 
Wuitr Satce can be poured over, or 
served in a tureen; or, if to be served 
With boiled mutton with caper sauce, 
some of the latter may be used in the 
same way, 

Boiled turnips may be made more 
tasty by grating a little nutmeg over 
them in the dish, and adding a morsel 
of mustard (French for choice} to the 
sauce or melted butter that is poured 
over. This way is nice if for serving 
with boiled beef, either fresh or salted. 


Turnips, French.—These are 
more inclined to the shape of English 
carrots than turnips; their flavour is 
very superior tothat of ordinary turnips, 
and when used for flavouring purposes 
only should be added cautiously, or tho 
tusto may be too “turnipy.” They 
tuke some timo to cook, much longer 
than might be thought, judging from 
appearances only, Wo ought to say 
that a good deal of the flavour lies in 
the peel; therefore, when used for 
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flavouring, they should be washed and 
scraped, not peeled. Cost, about 6d. 
per bunch, but very variable; dearer 
than English turnips; although, taking 
into consideration the slight amount 
of waste when a small quantity for 
garnishing is required, it is quite worth 
while to buy these in preference to 
home-grown ones. 


Turnips, Mashed. — When 
tender, take the turnips up, and inash 
with a fork, or pass them through a 
colander or sieve; put them back into 
the saucepan, emptied and dried, with 
a morsel of butter, salt, pepper, and 
sugar; a grate of nutmeg or dash of 
mustard is an improvement. Stir for 
a minute or two, then serve. A little 
flour stirred in the butter, which should 
be first melted in the pan, makes the 
turnips less watery ; a spoonful or two 
of thick white sauce has the same effect. 
Some persons wring them in a cloth to 
get rid of some of the water. Cost, 
about 4d. per vegetable dish. 

Although it is usual to boil turnips 
previous to mashing, we wish to re- 
commend steamed ones in preference ; 
any watery vegetable is nicer steamed 
than boiled. They may be cut in 
quarters or halves, according to size. 


Turnips, Various Dishes of. | 


—(See Terni and VeGreTanLte Mar- 
how recipes in the next chapter.) 


Turnip Tops (or Turnip Greens). 
—These should be freshly cut; their 
slightly bitter taste recommends them 
to many ; to others it is objectionable. 
All decayed leaves should be removed, 
also the tough stems; the tops only 
are to be used, Wash them well, and 
boil in plenty of water salted as for 
CanpaGe, with the lid off the pot. In 
about twenty minutes they will be 
tender, After draining, they are nicer 
if chopped up, and heated with a little 
butter and seasoning. For better 
dishes, a purce should be made spinach 
fashion. Cost, generally low; about 
Id. per pound. Turnip tops are 
very wholesome, and those with whom 


| greens agree, will do well to eat them 


whenevor they have an opportunity. 


Vegetable Fats and Oils.— 


(See OILS AND Fats, VEGETABLE.) 


Vegetable Marrow. — This 
vegetable may be dresscd in a variety 
of ways, and is wholesome and 


excellent in all. Various recipes are 
given below. It comes into season 
towards the end of summer, and even 
after it is cut, if it is hung by the stalk 
in a cool, dry place, it will keep for 
some weeks. Very small marrows are 
likely to be deficient in flavour. Very 
large ones will be full of seed. Cost, 
about 2d. to 6d. each. 


Vegetable Marrows, Boiled, 
-—Nv, 1. Peel the marrows, free them 
from seed, cut them into six or cight 
pieces, and put them into boiling water, 
salted a little; let them boil gently till 
tender. Lift them up carefully with 
a slice, put them on toast, pour melted 
butter or white sauce over them, and 
serve, Vo. 2. Put the marrow whole 
and without skinning it into boiling 
water. Let if boil until tender. Take 
it up, halve, pure, and seed it, lay the 
halves on toast, with the hollow part 
uppermost, and fill them with sauce as 
above, Ve. 3.0 Pare and seed the 
marrows, divide them into quarters, 
and the quarters into halves. Trim 
them neatly, Rub the inside of a 
kaucepan with butter, Lay the pieces 
of marrow in it, and sprinkle over 
them a little pepper, salt, grated nut- 
meg, and pounded sugar. Pour upon 
them somo weak white stock, to 
moisten, and beil gently till tender. 
Lift them upon a dish; add to the 
gravy the juice of half a lemon and a 
little piece of butter; pour it over tho 
marrow, and serve. If hked, the 
marrows may be stewed in milk 
instead of gravy, and they may bo 
seasoned with pepper, alt, and 
pounded mace. Time to boil: ten te 
twenty minutes, if boiled in slices; if 
boiled whole, longer, according to age 
and size. 
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Vegetable Marrow, Broiled. 
—This is a good way to re-heat sume 
boiled marrow ; cut it in picces, and lay 
them before the fire in a tin, witha little 
butter or dripping, and some scasoning ; 
dredge with raspings and a little checse, 
and brown up well at a quick fire. 
Herbs may take the place of cheese. 


Vegetable Marrow, 
Steamed.—“ Boil your 
marrow by steaming it,” 
says a writer, “and don’t 
take the skin off, unless 
you wish to deprive it of 
its best properties ; cook it 
in the state that Nature pre- 
sents it, and prepare it for 
tablo afterwards.” Being 
of so watery a nature, 
this needs care; while the 
marrow itself is firm, but the skin 
soft-— remember to put the pieces 
skin downward in the steamer—rub 
off tho skin with a clean cloth, and cut 
the pieces again to a suitable size for 
serving; transfer them to a baking 
tin, and finish off in a moderate oven; 
this drives off the excess of muisture, 
and improves the flavour. Only quite 
young marrows can be treated thus; 
and in cutting them first it is well to 
only halve or quarter them; or very 
small ones can be put in the steamer 
whole, if care be taken to turn them 
well about, After peeling, they must 
be cut as above, and the sceds removed 
before baking. ‘This way, they will 
be more fully flavoured, and will come 
as a pleasant surprise to those who 
may hitherto have caten marrows 
peeled and seeded, and boiled, perhaps 
almost to a pulp, and have condemned 
them as almost flavourless, with very 
good reason. ‘The fault, however, lies 
more in the cooking than tho vegetable 
very often, 

Notz.—The marrow can be sent to 
table in pieces with tho peel on, if dished 

eel down; thero is then no danger of 

reaking or disfiguring it. 


Vegetable Marrow, Stuffed. 


Required ; materials as below. Cost, 
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varies with the stuffing and sizo of 
marrow. 

The ways of stuffing vegetable 
marrow are numerous ; by varying the 
stuffing, very tasty and also substantial 
dishes may be concocted at small cost. 
A nice dish is made simply by mixing 
bread-crumbs with scasoning, a little 





cheese grated, and milk to moisten the 
mass. Or crumbs, with cooked onions 
and sage, with seasoning and milk. 
Under Forcemeats will be found very 
many varicties; those without suet are 
the best for the purpose ; a plain herb 
or mushroom forcement will be found 
very good; and where the marrow is 
to be served instead of meat, a sausage 
meat stuffing may be employed. One 
thing must be borne in mind In making 
the sclection; that is, the size of the 
murrow ; it would be no use putting a 
sulid forcemeat (one of the sausage 
meat variety) into @ very small mar. 
row; or, to get the interior couked, the 
marrow would he overdone; therefore, 
fair-sized marrows are wanted when 
this sort of stuffing is preferred; and 
it should be made hot before putting 
it in the marrow; if put in cold, the 
chances are that the marrow would 
break up by the time the filling was 
done. Having then prepared the 
stuffing, and peeled the marrow very 
thinly, proceed as follows:—Cut the 
marrow through, and scoop the seeds 
out ; the usual way is to take the knife 
straight through, but we think that 
the way shown in the illustration is 
better; there is less tendency to slip, 
both in cooking and after dishing. 
If the marrow be tender, it need not 
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be peeled. After filling, tie with tape, 
not string, twice round, a little way 
from the ends; then put more tape 
in a place or two to connect these 
pieces, and so prevent their slipping 
off at the ends. The marrow may 
then be boiled or steamed until done ; 
or it can be parboiled, and finished 
off in the oven. In dishing, remove 
the tape, and pour over some sauce 
or gravy; the kind of stuffing must 
be a guide as to the sort. Time, ac- 
cording to size; a thin skewer or 
trussing needle should go easily into 
the marrow when ready to dish. 

We have reserved mention of a very 
homely form of stuffed marrow until 
last, but it deserves a trial. Mix 
together some bread-crumbs with 
about half their weight of cooked fat 
bacon, and a small quantity of cooked 
liver, chopped up; season well with 
herbs, and moisten with a little milk; 
no eggs or other fat will be wanted, 
the bacon is sufficient. Then, for 
another that will be liked by vege- 
tarians, try bread-crumbs moistened 
with oil and seasoned with herbs, salt, 
and pepper, and a hint of garlic. 
Onron Savce goes well with this, so 
does Ecc Sauce. 

Norr.—In heating sausage meat or 
any other stuffing for the marrow, put 
it in a jarand set that in boiling water 
to half its depth, until well heated 
through, 


Vegetables, to Sweat.—A 
better term for this process would, 
perhaps, be ‘‘ steaming in butter; ” but 
swoat is the one commonly used. 
Although simple, a few points in 
connection with this process must be 
remembered, or failure is sure. A 
very clean pan is wanted, and it must 
be free from burnt or adhering par- 
ticles of any sort. A fire-proof china 
one, or an enamelled one is best where 


copper is not to be had; the butter . 
used must be free from the slightest 
Buspicion of taint; or instead of the | 


flavour which sweating is considered 
to impart, a very unpleasant one will 
be given that no after-cooking can 
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eradicate. The vegetables that are 
most improved by sweating are such 
as are of an insipid kind; turnips or 
Jerusalem artichokes may be instanced. 
Naturally, the thing to guard against 
in all of the white varieties is the 
acquiring of colour; therefore, the 
contents of the pan must be watched, 
and shaken now and then. Whether 
the vegetables are to he left in tho 
butter for a few minutes only, as they 
are for many soups, &c., where cook- 
ing is completed in the liquid, or 
simmered in it for purées of the rich 
sorts that are to be served as entre- 
mets, it must be remembered that 
sweating and frying are not the samc; 
in fact, they are quite distinct. This 
mode of treating vegetables is far 
more universal and better understood 
abroad than in England, but it is 
particularly deserving of attention, 
for few have any idea of the improve- 
ment that may be made in vegetable 
dishes of all sorts until they have 
made trial of it. In our recipes 
directions are given as to the time the 
vegetables are to be left in the butter; 
but one rule holds good for all: put 
them in as soon as the butter is 
melted, and before it is really hot or 
has taken any colour. ‘Then lIct the 
heat be gentle and uniform until the 
end. Those to whom this is an un- 
known mode are advised to make a 
few experiments. They will be 
astonished at the complete transfor- 
mation in many a dish at a very slight 
increase of time and trouble, 


Vegetarian Curries, Indian. 
—These may be described ag “ Bhah- 
jees,” “Chahkees,” and = “Dhall”’ 
Curries. The first word means “to 
fry,” and the dishes are excellent and 
simple when the method is under- 
stood. Small cucumbers answer ex- 
cellently for frying. They should be 
split through lengthwise after pecling, 
all the pulpy part scooped out, then 
sliced, and steeped in a mixture of 
curry powder and galt, with a little 
vinegar or lemon juice; or instead of 
curry powder, turmeric is sometimes 
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used, with a little cayenne pepper. 
Aftor steeping, the cucumber must be 
drained, and fried crisp in smoking 
oil or butter. 

For a ‘‘chahkee,”” some mixed vege- 
tables should be sclected ; pumpkins, 
potatoes, peas, cauliflowers, tomatoes, 
and many others may be used; they 
should all be prepared with care. 
Supposing enough to fill a quart 
measure, put two to three ounces of 
clarified butter, or oil, in a pan; when 
hot, add a tablespoonful of curry 
powder, nearly as much onion, chopped 
and pounded, a fourth as much garlic, 
salt, and vinegar, and lime or lemon 
juice to make a paste; stir well until 
there is a very savoury odour, then 
add a bit of brown sugar, and the 
vegetables drained and dried; all are 
to be cut up conveniently for serving. 
Go on stirring until all are coated with 
the mixture, then cover, and shake 
the pan while they fry. Add about 
half a pint of liquid, either water. 
milk, or vegetable stock ; to cither of 
which some cocoa-nut infusion may 
be put with certain advantage. Con- 
tinue the cooking until the vegetables 
are soft, then serve with rice, plainly 
boiled, or cither of the savoury pre- 
parations given under Rick may be 
used. Another dish of this class owes 
its foundation to tomatoes; they 
should be treated as above ae eabed. 
but some tamarind water is wanted, 
say a gill, with the sume measure of 
stock to a pound of tomatoes. For 
English tastes this will be improved 
by the admixture of some other vege- 
table, as marrow, artichoke, or carrot, 
to reduce the extreme acidity of the 
dish. 

Of the ‘“‘dhall” curries, one of the 
most popular is the one made from 
“musson dhall;” this is red, and 
something like Egyptian lentils, but 
of a nicer flavour. This has to bo 
soaked. Some fincly-shredded onions 
are fried, then taken from the fat 
while the dhall is fried (first drained 
and dried). Some curry, garlic, 
onions, and vinegar, as above detailed, 
aro then stirred in, with the same sort 
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of stock, &c., only just to cover; the 
whole being gently cooked until done. 
The fried onions are sprinkled over 
just before serving. ‘This is caten 
with rice or bread; or both can be 
served with it. Cost varies with the 
season, but the dishes are inexpensive 
on the whole. 


Vegetarian Irish Stew.— 
Required : a pound of potatoes, half a 
pound of onions, a couple or three 
leeks, half a pound of haricot beans, 
seasoning, a little oil, and a small 
turnip. Cost, about 6d. 

Peel and quarter the potatoes; cut 
up finely the onions and leeks, and 
slice the turnip; add salt and pepper, 
and a pint of boiling water; stew for 
an hour or more, then add the beans 
(which have been previously boiled) ; 
cover, and cook for a quarter of an 
hour longer. The oil should be added 
with the beans. 

In this dish, the beans take the place 
of the meat used in Irish stew of the 
usual kind; the oil making up for the 
deficiency of fat. If the water from 
the haricots is not wanted for soup, 
use it for the stew. Green or red 
haricots, as well as white, may be 
used for this. Peas or lentils furnish 
another varicty of the same class of 
stews. Boiled macaroni or rice can 
be sent to table. A few cloves and 
allspice berries, and a bay leaf, should 
be stewed with the above when a very 
savoury dish is desired; and the 
addition of a little store sauce or 
ketchup is optional. 


Walnut.—This nut is cultivated 
very extensively throughout Europe. 
On the continent it is looked upon 
almost as a necessary of life. The oil, 
while fresh, is but little inferior to 
that of the olive, but soon turns 
rancid. The refuse matter, after the 
extraction of the oil, is eaten by the 
very poor in some parts of Switzerland. 
A very favourite pickle is made from 
unripo walnuts, also a ketchup, In 
some parts, walnut jam is elevated 
to the rank of a pleasant domestic 
medjcine, and is considered laxative 
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and cooling. A salad from young 
nuts is popular in France. The nut 
in the ripe condition is said to be 
in perfection when the skin parts 
easily from the.kernel. Cost of wal- 
nuts in the green state, about a shilling 
per hundred when plentiful, but may 
reach double that amount. Ripe nuts 
are from three or four pence per pound 
on an average, 

(See Inpex for recipes for PrckLEp 
Watnurs, &c.) 


Watercress.—This herb is pos- 
sessed of valuable medicinal properties, 
and by most persons may be eaten 
freely. It is, perhaps, most largely 
eaton with salt, as an accompaniment 
to bread and cheese, or butter; it 
makes, with other materials, excollent 
salad; is most useful as a garnish; 
and can be cooked and served like 
spinach. Watercress is said to be the 
most popular and wholesome of all the 
salad plants; its dietctic value is great, 
owing to the mineral matter, aromatic 
oil, and other minor ingredients. In 
preparing cress for table, great care is 
necessary to free it from adhering 
animal matter; plenty of water, with 
a little salt is needed; and after the 
last rinsing, the sprigs should be well 
shaken, and drained in a cloth before 
dishing; never serve sodden or drip- 
ping. Sometimes, nothing but the 
coarse stalks necd be removed: at 
others, fibrous matter clings about the 
stalks, then the leaves must be picked 
off neatly in little bunches, 
about 4d. or 6d. per pound, 
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Watercress, Boiled.— Boil as 
spinach, sorrel, &c.; or add a little to 
any other green purée, It is also very 
good in soups; it may be thrown in in 
leaves, or chopped and added like 
chervil, tarragon, &c. It takes but 
a short time to cook, and is almost 
always acceptable to tho palate. 
Watercress enters into many dishes in 
this work; viz., SAaNnwIicHEs, SALADS, 
Savounrtrgs, &c. 


Yam. — Yams aro now to be had 
of dealers in Indian produce in Lon- 
don; they cost about three shillings 
per cask of fourteen pounds. ‘The 
same firms sell sweet potatoes at the 
same price. 


Yams, American.—This dish is 
much liked; shee and cut the yame 
into rounds; wash and dry them; put 
them in a well-buttered saucepan, with 
a little salt and nutmeg; just moisten 
with water, and stew them, closely 
covered, until done. They should bo 
turned sometimes. Some white sauco 
should be served with them; it may 
be sweetened, or scasoned with salt 
only. 

Yams, Baked.—A writer says 
that “although excelent when boiled, 
yams are best baked in their skins, in 
the embers of a wood fire if possible. 
They want nothing more than salt and 
a morsel of butter; besides being the 
best way, it is also the least trouble; 
but for variety, they may be prepared 
in any of the ways in which potatoes 
arc familiar, DPvutato caters are sure to 
like vams,” 
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(See also Entrées, Sourrits, OMELETS, FRITTERS, SALADS, 
Pastry, &e. &ec.) 


In this chapter are dishes of vegetables for serving with meat that are 
entitled to rank above the commonplace, either by reason of the trouble 
involved in their preparation, or the costliness of the adjuncts. Here 
also will be found the dishes known as entremets, or as they are some- 
times called, second course dishes ; the latter term is hardly correct at the 
present time, as many nice dishes of vegetables are served as a second 
entrée. Considerable attention has been given of late to this branch of 
the cuisine, and rightly so; and there is not the slightest reason for 
people who do not dine late, or who do not partake of the number of 
courses that constitute a high-class dinner, to debar themselves of dainties 
of this kind. There is no question that the only way to enjoy and 
appreciate the delicate flavour of many vegetables is in the form of 
entremets ; and their preparation is in many instances far less troublesome 
than it appears on paper. 

_ The first step to success is, we think, a right understanding of the 
initial preparation of the vegetable, whatever its kind; and for this 
reason those who serve plainly cooked vegetables in perfection will be 
likely to succeed with the dishes we are now considering. The rules for 
vegetable cookery generally are given in the preceding chapter, and to 
repeat them here would waste space. Of the iced vegetable dishes, 
which are just now fashionable—more fashionable than wholesome, some 
consider—only a few examples are given; but others can be evolved 
by any intelligent cook. A number of the sauces that are served cold 
are just as nice iced as the kinds singled out for treatment, and almost 
any vegetable is sure of a welcome if perfectly cooked and left to get cold, 
then served in a tasty form with a good cold or iced sauce. But the 
dainty service of such dishes is important. It is not necessary that 
all should be elaborately garnished ; but it is not enough to “ bundle” 
them on a dish in any fashion, and it is Just at this point that so many 
people break down; the finishing touches are eonlely ignored. 

We would eall attention to the fact that many of the dishes here may 
do double duty; that is, they will by a very little alteration serve as 
snliads; in fact in some instances it is rather difficult to draw a line 
between vegetable entremets and salads ; the latter term is now so elastic. 
We have already spoken of the uses of tinned vegetables, but perhaps 
they are never more handy than for little dishes of dressed vegetables, 
especially when a few of several kinds aro required. 


Artichoke Bottoms Purée.— Put the cooked artichoke bottoms 
Required: artichoke bottoms, stock, ina saucepan; the tinned ones answer 
and sauce as below, Cost, if tinned well; adda little good white stock, and 
vegetables, about-1s, 6d, to 1s. 8d.; of cook fora short time, then rub them 
fresh ones, uncertain. through a wire sieve; put the purée in 
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® saucepan with a small quantity of 
sauce herbacé, or sauce verte (see pages 
102 and 104); stir until hot. 


Artichoke Bottoms with 
Chestnuts.— Required: a tin of 
artichoke bottoms, chestnuts, stock, 
butter, cream, brcad-crumbs, and gar- 
nish as below. Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Make a tin of artichoke bottoms hot. 
Put the liquor from the tin in a stew- 
pan, with a pound of chestnuts that 
have been ronsted and peeled; bring to 
the boil, add a little white stock to 
make about half a pint of liquid 
altogether, and an ounce of butter. 
Simmer gently until the liquid is 
absorbed, then take up the best of the 
chestnuts, and put one on each arti- 
choke bottom; pass the rest through 
a sieve, add a little thick cream, and 
re-heat, then pour it over the whole 
chestnuts. Sprinkle some fried crumbs 
over, and set in the oven for a minute 
or two before dishing. Garnish with 
fancy crofitons masked with Tomato 
Burrer. 


Artichoke Bottoms with 
Iced Sauce.—Required: artichoke 
bottoms, celery purée, sauce, and gur- 
nish as below. Cost, varics with the 
kind of sauce and garnish. 

The combinations that are possible 
are too numerous to mention; but the 
following ways are recommended both 
for the appearance and flavour of tho 
dishes. Drain a tin of artichoke 
bottoms from the liquor, and dry them 
inacloth. Put them on ice to cool, 
then arrange them on the dish for 
serving, and put in the centre of cach 
a little pile of rich celery purée 
(page 677); this is also to he first 
cooled; round the celery lay tiny 
squares of Savce A LA Bare, that has 
been frozen in a shallow mould and 
coloured a rather deep pink. Place 
them on « dish paper, and serve at 
qnce. Another way of serving, which 
18 very pretty, is to freeze the sauce in 
a very shallow tin and stamp it in 
rounds when firm, and lay one on each 
artichoke bottom ; the latter should be 
the larger, and they should be placed 
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en cowronne on a dish, with the celery 
purée in the centre; this may be 
garnished with the trimmings of tho 
sauce, cut up fincly; a few leaves of 
cress or chervil, here and there betwoen 
the sauce, will improve the appearance. 
Another way,—Make some Sauce A 
La Drespg, and cut it in rounds when 
frozen. Lay one on each artichoke 
bottom, so that the two colours that 
compose the sauce show alternately ; 
arrange as in the preceding recipe, but 
with a mixture of artichoke bottoms 
and beetroot in dice in the middle; 
moisten these with oil and vinegar, 
and season with mignonette pepper; 
garnish with the trimmings of tho 
sauce and some plain mayonnaise. 


Artichoke Creams.— equired: 
an artichoke purée, spinach, cream, 
stock, eggs, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 2s. 6d. to 3s. 

The illustration shows tho kind of 





Fig, 111.—ARTICHOKE MOCLp. 


moulds required. They are very use- 
ful for many purposes, and are made 
small cnough to serve one to cach 
person, Make a purée of artichoke 
bottoms (page 667); add to a pint a 
tablespoonful of cooked sieved spinach, 
twice the measure of thick cream and 
strong stock, and when the mixture Is 
cool, the yolks of three cys; beat 
well, then scason with salt and pepper, 
and a dash of cayenne and nutmeg. 
Then whip the whites of the eggs and 
stir in, and three-parts fill the moulds 
with the mixture after buttering them 
with clarified butter. Bake in a pan 
of water, or steam, and turn out as soon 
as firm. Serve as a second course dish 
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with a little good gravy or sauce, or 
send to table with braised joints, steaks, 
&c. For sy ode service, dish on a rice 
or potato border, or a ring croustade. 
Serve as hot as possible. 

Another way.—This is a good cold 
dish. Required: a pint of purée (made 
by passing cooked artichoke bottoms 
through a sieve while hot), a gill of 
mayonnaise, the same of strong aspic, 
a tablespoonful of whipped cream, 
twice the measure of chicken stock, the 
same of couked chicken, pounded, and 
a little green colouring. Cost, about 
2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 

The ingredients mentioned should be 
put to the purée by degrees, and the 
mixture stirred over ice until on the 
point of setting; then, if not firm 
enough, a little more chicken and aspic 
should be added, as in warm weather 
it is likely to necd this. Fill the 
moulds, and level the surface with a 
palette knife, and set them ina cave, 
or imbed them in ice until cold and 
firm enough to turn out. For a more 
ornamental dish, the moulds may be 
lined with pale green aspic. 


Artichoke Purée.—Required : 
Jerusalem artichokes, seasoning, «c., 
aus below. Cost, about 10d. to Is. 

This is rich, and is very nice with 
cutlets, &c.; it can be put in the centre, 
or may be served in a dish, or round a 
small braised joint. After boiling the 
artichokes, mash them with a fork, 
then rub throuech a hair sieve. Put 
the pulp in a stewpan, and add to a 
quart an ounce of butter, and a little 
salt and pepper, with a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of cream. Stir to the boil, 
and serve hot. There are several ways 
of varying this. Any rich sauce that 
will suit the meat is used in place 
of cream. White mushroom, or good 
parsley, or any that would be suitably 
poured over the vegetables in the whole 
state, answers. With veal, white sauce 
flavoured with grated cheese is often 
liked. After dishing the purée, some 
chopped truffles or parsley, or grated 
ham, may be sprinkled over tho surface; 
or it may be left quite plain. 
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Artichokes a la Barigoule. 
— Required: artichokes, forcemeat, 
butter, stock, thickening, &c., as below. 
Cost, about Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d., varies 
with the season and kind of forcemeat. 

Take half a dozen globe artichokes ; 
wash and trim them, and remove the 
chokes. Fill the vacant spaces with a 
veal forcemeat, or one of veal and ham; 
a little chopped mushroom may be 
added if liked (see Forcemeats). Mix 
and bind with beaten egg, then, after 
filling, tie the artichokes into shape 
with tape. Fry them a little in a 
covered pan, then pour off the butter, 
and add some good brown stock to just 
cover them. Cook gently for about 
forty minutes, and serve with the stock 
thickened a little, poured round them. 
Stock that would be suitable for good 
clear soup is 1equired for these; it 
should be of a good colour and flavour. 

wlnother way.—Vut the artichokes in 
a stewpan, with a few chopped mixed 
vegetables at the bottom; lay a slice 
of bacon over, and cook covered for a 
short time, then drain, and cook in 
another pan with stuck as above 
directed. By some, the flavour of the 
bacon is preferred to that of butter. 


Artichokes a l’Italienne.— 
Required: artichokes, sauce, and 
garnish as below. Cost, about 4d. to 
6d. each inclusive, but variable. 

Wash and trim some globe arti- 
chokes, and quarter them; boil until 
soft, and take the chokes out ; arrange 
them on a dish, leaves outwards, and 
garnish with watercress and slices of 
lemon. Pour some rich white sauce, 
that has been flavoured with mush- 
rvoms, all over the artichokes. Any 
good sauce does, and about a table- 
spoonful of white mushroom purée 
will flavour half a pint sufficiently for 
this dish. 


Artichokes a la Lyonnaise. 
—Required : artichokes, sauce, butter, 
&c., as below. Cost, about 2s. to 
2s. 6d. 

Wash and trim some globe arti- 
chokes; put them on to boil just for 
a minute or two, then drain and dry 
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them. Put two ounces of fresh butter 
in a stewpan for each half dozen; add 
the juice of half a lemon, a pinch of 
salt and pepper, and a grate of nutmeg. 
Sweat them in this very softly for 
about twenty minutes. Then drain 
them, and set them in a moderate oven 
for a few minutes. Add half a pint of 
good white stock (for six artichokes) to 
the pan, with a glass of light wine, 
and a slight thickening of flour; boil 
up, and put the artichokes in; the 
sauce should only come half-way up 
them: cover, and serve in ten minutes 
with the sauce round them. 


Artichokes with Brown 
Sauce. — Parboil some Jerusalem 
artichokes; cut them as desired (see 
page 607); then leave them to get 
cold. Roll them in beaten eee and tine 
crumbs, or crushed vermicelli, and fry 
them golden brown and crisp. Put 
them on a dish, and garnish with fried 
parsley, and serve a good brown sauce 
with them. It may be ordinary brown 
sauce, or one of the best brown stocks 
ean be thickened with roux and glaze 
to the consistence of thick cream. 
They may also be dished cach on a 
croton, and sent to table with a purée 
of green vegetablesin the centre. This 
can be garnished with braised ham or 
tongue, and some fried or poached 
eggs. Cost of artichokes, from 3d. to 
4d. cach. Total cost, variable. 


Artichokes with White 
Sauce.—Both globe and Jerusalem 
artichokes are excellent with bechamel, 
supreme, velouté, Dutch, or any of the 
good sauces of the white class. It may 
be poured over, or sent to table 
separately, and the vegetables may be 
dished in various ways. If served as 
entremets, they should be put on 
croutons, or garnished with them, or 
with somcthing of a contrasting colour. 
Jerusalem artichokes look nice with 
fancy shapes of cooked beetroot, or 
Strips of glazed ham or tongue. 
Another nice dish is made of a purée 
of some grecn vegetables, with arti- 
chokes, cut pear-shaped, placed round 
it. Eggs also go well with them. 
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Asparagus a la Supréme.— 
Required : asparagus, sauce, cream, 
fowl, stock, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, from 28. 3d. to 2s, 6d., exclusive 
of the asparagus. 

This is a very excellent entrée, if 
carefully prepared and cooked. Take 
fifty heads of asparagus and cut off the 
points as soon as done; they are to be 
boiled plainly; continue the cooking 
of the stalk parts until all but the 
extreme ends will pass throngh a sieve; 
sieve the heads also. Pound up the 
breast of a fine boiled fowl, and add it 
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proportionately to the two separate 
purces; mix in also two tablespoonfals 
of Surreme Sacce, and the same mea- 
sure of rich chicken stock; then to cach 
add a gill of whipped cream. Season 
the preparations pleasantly but deli- 
cately, Butter a mould like the one 
shown, and put in part of the green 
purée to one-fourth its depth ; then mix 
the rest of the yreen with half the white 
purée, and put in the mould ; the white 
purce is finally added, to imitate the 
stalk ends of the asparagus, Cover tho 
mould with stout sheet of white paper, 
very thoroughly buttcred, and steam 
it fur about forty minutes; the water 
must boil at the first, but only simmer 
afterwards; see that it is firm before 
turning out; slip it gently on to a hof 
dish and fill the centre of the mould with 
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asparagus hegda, ebpargitcl cooked, and 
pour more sauce: xeumd the base. ” If 
preferred, some chigken quenelle mix- 
ture may be used in place of the cooked 
chicken, but longer time is required 
for the cooking. Veal, either raw or 
cooked, may be used, and béchamel or 
other good white sauce may take the 
place of supréme. Before putting the 
three mixtures in the mould, note thcir 
colour, and, if needed, add a little 
green colouring or spinach juice to the 
first one; the second should be a 
neutral or mixed tint. The resemblance 
to the vegetable is then very perfect 
when cooked. For a more substantial 
entrée of the sort, a larger proportion 
of chicken can be added to the white 
purée; then rather more cream and 
sauce should be used. 

Medium-sized asparagus is intended, 
This will serve a good number. If 
the white of an egg be added, the pre- 
paration will be firmer, and cook in a 
trifle less time. 


Aspar s Cakes.—Required : 
a pound tin of asparagus, crumbs, 
eggs, seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 2s, 

Take the asparagus from the tin, 
and cut it into half-inch lengths; add 
two cegs beaten well, and a little 
seasoning of salt, pepper, and parsley, 
or marjoram. mix in bread-crumbs by 
degrees until the mass can be moulded 
into small balls, then flattened into 
cakes of half an inch thick anda couple 
of inches in diameter. About eight 
ounces of crumbs will bo wanted. 
When all are shaped, let them stand 
for a time, then brush them over with 
the white of an egg, and roll in 
bread-crumbs ; fry a nice brown, and 
drain well. Garnish with fried parsley. 

This is a vegetarian recipe; non- 
vegetarians will like the addition of an 
ounce or two of chopped ham. Tho 
liquor from the tin should be mixed 
with milk, and thickened with flour 
and butter for sauce. (See recipes for 
WHITE Sauce.) 


Asparagus Crofites.—Re-. 
quired: asparagus, butter, cream, 
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seasoning, eggs, parsley, and bread. 
Cost, from 1s. 6d. to 2s. on an average. 

Cook the asparagus plainly, then 
chop up the tender stalk part, reserving 
the tips. Put a quarter of a pint or 
thereabouts of the chopped part in a 
saucepan; add an ounce of butter, a 
tablespoonful of cream, a little salt and 
pepper, and a dust of nutmeg; stir 
until hot, then add the sieved yolk of 
a hard-boiled egg, and a tablespoonful 
of béchamel. Have ready some rounds 
of fried bread, the size of a crown 
piece, pile the mixture neatly on them, 
leaving the cdges clear; arrange them 
on a dish, and purnish the tops 
alternately with hard eggs, both sieved 
yolk and chopped white, and scalded 
and chopped parsley: this is for the 
edges only ; now put in the middle of 
all a little pile of the tips, that have 
been warmed in readiness between two 
plates. This is a very delicious little 
dish ; it can be varied by using Dvren 
or any similar sauce in place of tho 
one named. The dish should be gar- 
nished with fried parsley. 


Asparagus, Iced.—(See Icep 
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Asparagus Purée.— After 
boiling and sieving the white part of 
the asparagus, put it in a stewpan, and 
treat it as directed for ARTICHOKE 
Porte. Pile in a dish, and garnish 
with the points. This looks nice in 
the centre of a ring of cutlets. For 
varicty, the points can be piled in the 
centre, and sieved egg yolk over the 
rest. Stick fancy croutons round, and 
serve hot. Cost, varies with the season, 


Asparagns with Iced Sauce. 
—After cooking a bundle of asparagus, 
drain and lay it on a dish, and set on 
ice or in an ice cave fora time. Make 
some Satce A L’ALcEstE, about half a 
pint for a bundle of fifty heads of 
asparagus; cut the stalk ends of tho 
latter into tiny pieces, and mix in with 
the sauce before freezing; the heads 
should be left with the tonder green 
part attached. When ready to serve, 
cither turn the border of sauce in a 
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dish and fill up the middle with the 
asparagus, or arrange the asparagus 
round a dish, and cut up and pile the 
sauce in the middle. Ora rice block 
can be used for the centre of the dish, 
the asparagus put round it, and the 
sauce cut up and placed at the base. 

Another way.—Use Savce A LA 
Barng, and pound the inferior part of 
the asparagus, then mix it with the 
other ingredients before freezing. 
After turning out the border of sauce, 
pack the asparagus close together in 
the centre, the heads standing up above 
the border. If preferred, omit any 
asparagus in the sauce, and use 
asparagus tips only (fresh or tinned) in 
the centre. 

Or use SavcE A LA GUERNSEY in place 
of the foregoing. This is preferably 
left all pink for this dish, and the tips 
of the asparagus only are wanted. 
Peas can be used in the same way, 80 
can French beans. The cost of the 
above varies with the season. (For 
cost of sauces, see the recipes. ) 


Asparagus with Sauce 
Verte.— Make the sauce by either of 
the recipes, except the last, on page 114. 
After mixing, put it in the dish ina 
pile, and set it to get cool, then put a 
small quantity of white mayonnaise 
round the base, and stick the asparagus, 
freed from the extreme ends, round it; 
that is, the ends of the asparagus are 
to be inserted in the white mayonnaise. 
The dish should then be served at 
once; but the asparagus is to be sct on 
ice for a time before adding it to the 


sauce. ‘Total cost, variable. 
Asparagus with Vinaigrette 
Sauce.—Make the sauce as directed 


on page 115, but omit the sugar. Boil 
the asparagus, and serve in the usual 
way, with the sauce in a boat. Or 
send it to table with cold asparagus, 
with which it is excellent. The vege- 
table should then be set on ice, or in 
u cave, until cold. It may be dished 
alone, or with a ring of beetroot; the 
points of the asparagus should meet 
in the centre of the dish. Total cost, 
variable. 
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Aubergines Farcies. — Re- 
quired: aubergines, onions, seasoning, 
mushrooms, parsley, bread - crumbs, 
eggs, and oil as below. Cost, exclusive 
of aubergines, about 9d. Total cost, 
uncertain. 

Take three medium-sized auber- 
gines; cut them through lengthwise, 
and scoop out a portion of the inside, 
leaving the rest adhering to the skin ; 
sprinkle them with a little salt, and 
leave them on a sieve. Chop up a 
couple of onions, add the portion taken 
from the aubergines, but first let the 
onions brown in 4a little butter; then 
add some chopped mushrooms and 
parsley, with an equal amount of 
bread-crumbs; stir for a few minutes, 
then draw the pan from the fire, and 
put in the yolks of a couple of eggs. 
Stuff the halves with this, and sprinkle 
with bread-crumbs. Arrange them in 
a baking tin, and pour some good olive 
oil over; bake in a gentle oven to a 
delicate brown. 

Another way.—Tuake some small 
aubergines, and cut the stalks off; 
remove some Of the inside through the 
opening with « scoop or spoun-handle ; 
make tiny incisions in the skins, and 
insert some thin shreds of onion or 
shalot. Chop up the inside with raw 
meat, or add sausage meat, and a small 
proportion of boiled rice, with a good 
seasoning of salt and pepper, and 
herbs. Fill up the aubergines with 
this; dip them into hot oil for a second, 
then drain, and bake with more oil; 
or pour a little tomato conserve over, 
and baste with it during the baking. 
Serve very hot. Cost, very variable. 


Beans a la Jersey.— Required : 
beans, stock, wine, butter, mushrooms, 
parsley, seasoning, meat, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 2s. to 2s. 3d. 

Either broad beans or haricots can 
be used; they must be boiled, and 
then treated as follows :—Tuke a gill 
of the liquor they have been boiled in 
(it should be good white stock of any 
kind) for a quart of beans; add to it 
the same measure of whito wine, and 
boil with a teaspoonful of finv rice 
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flour ; stir in a good tablespoonful of 
chopped mushrooms cooked in butter, 
a fourth as much parsley, the grated 
rind of a quarter of a lemon, the same 
bulk of chopped bay leaf and tarragon 
mixed, and a small chopped onion that 
has been fried brown. Give a few 
minutes’ cooking, then put in an ounce 
of butter, a bit of glaze the size of a 
small nut, and seasoning to taste. 
Have some thin slices from a hot 
braised or boiled tongue, either calf’s 
or sheep's; form a ring with these 
and somo crottons the same shape; 
mix the beans in the sauce, aud pour 
them in the centre; then serve hot. 
This is a good luncheon dish. 


Beans a la Poulette, Vege- 
tarian.—Required : beans, seasoning, 
butter, eggs, thickening, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 6d. to 8d. 

Boil some small broad beans; they 
cannot be too young for this dish; 
drain them, and put them in a sauce- 
pan, with two ounces of butter to each 
quart; add a dust of sugar, and salt 
and pepper to season nicely ; shake in 
a tablespoonful of flour, stir tothe boil, 
then draw the pan back and beat in the 
yolks of two eggs; go on beating just 
below boiling point for a minute. 
Serve with a squeeze of lemon juice 
or white vinegar over, and as hot as 
possible. By adding chopped shalot 
or very mild onions, a tablespoonful to 
the quart, and some mixed herbs in 
place of plain seasoning, the dish 
becomes A ta Bovrerorse. A few 
spoonfuls of vegetable stock can be put 
in the pan, and the quantity of flour 
slightly increased. The onions should 
bo fried a little first of all. 


Beetroot Purée. — Required: 
beetroot and other materials as below. 
Cost, varies with the adjuncts used. 

Boil some beetroot, and make a purée 
of it in the way directed for artichokes 
or turnips ; or add some brown sauce 
to it, with a few drops of carmine to 
makeitarichcolour. Itis very uscful 
on account of its appearance, as it forms 
a pleasant contrast to dishes of white 
meat. A still prettier dish is mado by 
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dividing the beetroot purée into sections 
by means of chopped white of egg, or 
the sieved yolk, or some green puréo 
from a bag and pipe. A pretty effect 
is also got by putting rows of the 
above, with turnip or other white purée 
in stripes, from base to point, or in 
rounds, until a pyramid is formed. A 
purée of onions or celery can be used 
in this way, aud the dish improved in 
taste as well as appearance. 


Broad Beans with Brown 
Sauce.—Required: beans, sauce, ham, 
eggs,and bacon as below. Cost, about 
9d. to 1s. 

If quite young beans are used, this 
is a very good dish. Boil them until 
the outer shells can be removed, then 
put them in a saucepan, with enough 
brown sauce to cover them; add a 
tablespoonful of chopped ham to each 
pint of beans, and, when hot, serve 
with a squeeze of lemon last thing. 
Garnish with hard eggs in slices to 
form a ring, and rounds of fried bacon 
in between; or with crodtons and eggs. 
Kither of the piquant brown sauces 
may be used similarly. 

Small fried onions are sometimes 
used as garnish to the above; or some 
fried sliced onions may be put in 
the sauce. 

Broad Beans with E 
Sauce.—The beans are to be bots 
and husked, then covered with Ece 
Savce, and left for a few minutes. 
After dishing, garnish with ham, 
boiled or fried, and cut in dice. This 
is a very tasty and favourite dish. 
Cost, if a quart of beans, about 1s. 3d. 


Broad Beans with Tomato 
Chips, — Required: beans, sauce, 
tomatoes, macaroni, €¢., as under, 
Cost, about Is. to 1s. 3d. 

Soil and husk the beans; they 
should be young: pile them up, and 
pour a pint of good Metten Berrer 
over each quart. Sprinkle thickly with 
Yomatro Currs, and a little shredded 
tarragon. Garnish with little heaps 
of the chips, alternated with boiled 
macaroni; sprinkle tarragon over the 
latter. This goes well with boiled ham. 
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Broad Beans with White 
Sauce.—These are served with any 
good white sauce (see recipes for tur- 
nips, Jerusalem artichokes, and other 
white vegetables). DPurées of broad 
beans can be made as directed for white 
haricots. Good PaArstey Sacer, or 
any kind with a nice seasoning of 
herbs, is particularly good with beans. 
Cost, varies with the kind of sauce. 


Brussels Sprouts with 
Cheese Sauce.— Required : sprouts, 
sauce, croutons, cheese, ham, &c., as 
below. Cost, about Is. for a dish of 
two pounds of sprouts. 

Boil and drain the sprouts, and pile 
them in a dish in circles; there should 
be one sprout only on the top, and that 
is to be left as it is. Over the rest, 
pour some cheese sauce (see page 94). 
Round the pile put some small croutons, 
glazed and sprinkled with grated cheese, 
then with grated ham; put a little 
brown sauce over. Serve very hot. 

If wanted more substantial, some 
strips of cooked ham may be put 
between the croaitons, This is a very 
nice dish, 


Brussels Sprouts with To- 
mato Sauce. — Proceed as above, 
using a sauce made from the pulp of 
some ripe tomatoes, thickened with 
roux to the consistence of custard, and 
seasoned. Or the sauce of page 106 
may be used. On the top of the 
sprouts put some cooked macaroni, and 
a border of it round the base. Use 
croatons as above, in addition, and the 
dish will have a very pretty appearance. 


Cardoons, Boiled.—Choose a 
few heads of sound white cardoons, 
Cut them into pieces about six inches 
long, remove the prickles, and blanch 
them. Scrape off the skin and tie 
them in bundles. Cover them with 
nicely-flavoured stock, and boil till 
tender. Drain them, and serve on 
toust, with plenty of good melted 
batter. Half a dozen will make a dish. 


Cardoons, Pried. — Proceed as 
above, and when the cardoons are 
tender, melt a little butter in a pan, 
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drain the cardoons, drodge a little flour 
over, and fry them till they are nicely 
browned. Send good melted butter to 
table with them. 


Cardoons en Ragott.—Pre- 
pare the cardoons by boiling as abovo 
until nearly done. Then lay them in 
a stewpan with enough stock to cover 
them; it should be rich brown. Just 
before dishing, add half a glass of 
sherry, and half an ounce of glaze to 
each half pint of gravy, Salt and a 
pinch of cayenne are the only condi- 
ments required for the seasoning. Cost, 
too variable to give an average. 

Carrot Cutlets.—- Required: two 
or three carrots, egg, bread, garnish, 
and sauce as below. Cost, about 9d. 
or 10d. 

Large carrots are wanted for this 
dish. Slice them lengthwise after 
boiling, or, better still, braise them 
until nearly done, then egg and crumb, 
and fry brown. Cut them out with 
cutlet. cutters, cither plain or fluted; 
coat half the number with sieved ege 
yolk and chopped parsley, and dish 
them in a ring, with the plain alter- 
nately; they should rest on a ring of 
fried bread. Cut up the trimmings 
into small pieces, put them in’ the 
centre of the dish, and pour a little 


' thick white sauce over - BECHAMEL, or 


any similar. 

Carrot Purée.— Se the recipe 
for Carrot Savce, page 92. Cook as 
therein directed, but Ict the carrots 
cook in the butter longer; sieve them, 
and add brown sauce only—no stock. 
If colour is an object, add alittle yellow 
colouring ; or, instead of brown sauc 
use a good white one, and beat in the 
yolk of an egg to each half pint of 
carrots. By using grated carrots as 
directed, a full-flavoured purée is ob- 
tained; but a very good one can be 
got by braising or stewing some carrots, 
and sieving them; the pulp thus 
obtained may be enriched with a little 
brown or white sauce, according to the 
purpose for which it required, or butter 
or cream may be used. Chopped capers 
or parsley will give a nice flavour, of 
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the purée may be left plain. Young 
carrots produce the mildest purée. 
Cost, varies with the mode of cooking 
tho carrots and the season—about 6d. 
to 9d. per pint. 


' Carrots, Braised.—Required : 
carrots, stock, butter, seasoning, &c., 
as below. Cost, varices with the season 
and stock. 

For a first-rate dish, use stock 
No. 16 or 17. Prepare the carrots as 
for Berrerep or Frrep Carrots, or 
cut the red part in slices lengthwise, 
then divide it into strips or any shapes 
preferred. Bring the carrots to the 
boil in water to cover, then dry them ; 
to a quart add two ounces of butter, 
sweat them for ten minutes, then add 
a gill and a half of stock as above, or a 
plainer stock for a less expensive dish. 
Cover, and cook for thirty minutes to 
an hour, according to shape and thick- 
ness. Baste often, and add more stock 
if required, When tcnder, dish in a 
pyramid, and pour the gravy over after 
seasoning to taste. These go well with 
rich bruised meats. 

Carrots, Buttered.— Boil some 
carrots; slice them, and cut into dice 
about half an inch square; they should 
be barely done when taken up. Put 
them in a stewpan with a few ounces of 
butter toa quart ; sweat them in this for 
ten minutes, shaking the pan ; add salt 
and pepper, a pinch of nutmeg, and a 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley, The 
butter should adhere to them. Then 
serve in a pile in the centro of cutlets, 
fillets, &e. The water from the carrots 
will make nice soup. For a_ better 
dish, uso the red part only, and make 
the dice smaller. Shapes as below 
can also be buttered. Cost, about 
8d. or 9d. 


Carrots a la Flamande.— 
Required : carrots, seasoning, butter, 
eggs, cream, and = parsicy. Cost, 
about 1s, 

Takes bunch of young carrots, which 
alone aro suitable, wash them well, cut 
off the heads and points, and placo them 
in boiling water for five minutes. Take 
thom out, drain, rub off the skin with 
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a coarse cloth, cut them into very thin 
slices, and put them into a saucepan 
with a gill of water, a little salt and 
pepper, and a picce of butter the size 
of a small egg. Cover them closely, 
and simmer gently for twenty minutes, 
shaking the pan occasionally that they 
may be equally cooked. Mix the yolks 
of two eggs with a gill of cream, and 
a dessertspoonful of fincly-chopped 
parsley. Draw the pan from the fire 
for a couple of minutes, taking off the 
cover, put a tablespoonful or two of the 
liquid with the cggs and ercam, then 
pour the whole gradually into the 
suncepan, Stir the sance until it 
thickens, and serve the carrots with 
the sauce poured over them, 


Carrots, Fried.—Vlsinly-sliced 
carrots may be fried: but they look 
nicer treated as below. Boil them in 
stock until done; when cold, cut the 
thick ends into slices an inch thick; 
cut these into shapes like the section 
of an orange; season them plainly, or 
with herbs, then dip into beaten egg 
and crumbs, and fry a good brown. 
Thus fried, they look nice as a pile in 
the centre of cutlets. The thin ends 
should be fried whole, and used for 
gaurnishing. Or, for a separate dish, 
they can be coated with grated cheese 
before frying, and served with a good 
white sauce. Cost, about the same as 
the above. 


Carrots, Glazed.—Use medium 
brown stock to cook the carrots, 
after preparing them as for Carrots, 
Bratsep, ‘They may be whole if 
young, or in any shape if large, 
During the end of the cooking, let the 
stock boil rather fast, and, just before 
dishing, add a morsel of glaze, just to 
give stickiness, not to make tho stock 
thick: coat them with this, add a pinch 
of sugar, and dish. Or the carrots can 
be drained from the stock, and brushed 
over with glaze prepared as for meat; 
the stock should then be poured round 
them. Ordinary boiled carrots can 
also be glized and used as garnish ; 
they should be dried in a cloth before 
the yvlaze is put on, 
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Carrots a la Kurrachee.— | salt (see CAULIFLOWER, TO Bort). Then 


Required: carrots, butter, stock, glaze, 
curry, sherry, cocoa-nut, gravy, rice, 
garnish, &c., as below. Cost, about 
1s, 2d. to 1s. 4d. 

Boil a pound and a half of young 
carrots in a small quantity of water 
until they are almost done, then lay 
them inacloth and dry them. Puta 
couple of ounces of butter and a pinch 
of sugar in a stewpan, and lay the 
carrots in; turn them about for a few 
minutes, then pour over them the water 
they were boiled in; add brown stock 
to make up a pint,a bit of glaze, a 
teaspoonful of curry paste, the same 
of grated cocoa-nut, a teaspoonful of 
sherry, and the same of lemon juice. 
Simmer for ten minutes, taking care 
the carrots do not break, then add a 
little browned flour to make the gravy 
rather thick; take the carrots up and 
glaze them; sprinkle half with chopped 
parsley, and the rest with sieved egg 
yolk; place them alternately round a 
dish, and fill the centre with half a 
pound of boiled rice, then pour the 
gravy over it and serve at once. The 
dish looks nice if a little of the white 
rice is put in the middle and garnished 
like the carrots. For a very piquant 
gravy, add a little hot chutney. 


Cauliflower Aigrettes.— (Sve 
directions for CHRESE AIGRETTES.) 
Required : a small cauliflower, sauce, 
batter, and seasoning as below. Cost, 
about 1s., but variable. 

Boil some cauliflower, and break it 
into sprigs; season them, and coat 
them with cheese sauce (page 94), and 
leave until cold. Then coat them with 
frying batter (see Ixpex) mixed with 
an ounce of grated ham, and a tca- 
spoonful of chopped parsley to cach 
half pint. Fry, and serve in a ring 
with fried parsley in the centre. This 
is a very good savoury ; it has a nice 
appearance, owing to the feathery 
shapes of the sprigs. 


Cauliflower in Butter.-—The 
cauliflower should be a good firm one, 
neatly broken into sprigs, and cooked 
until half done in boiling water and 


drain it well, and put it in a stewpan 
with a couple of ounces of dissolved 
butter ; more if a very large ono, but 
a moderate-sized is best; add the juice 
of a small lemon, the same measure of 
pale stock, and a pinch of cayenne. 
Cook until done, strain the mixturo 
from the cauliflower, add it to half a 
pint of good Meiten Burrer or WHITE 
Satce, pour over the cauliflower, and 
serve very hot. Cost, about Is. 
Another way.—Pour Dutcu Sacce 
over, or Cream Sacre is delicious. A 
small vegetable dish should be uscd, 
and the vegetable piled lightly in, with 
sauce between the layers, plenty being 
reserved for the top. Cost, about Is. 


Cauliflower au Gratin.—Re- 
quired: cauliflower, sauce, and checse 
as under. Cost, from 8d. to 10d. on 
an average. 

This is an old favourite ; cheese and 
cauliflower seem to blend peculiarly 
well. After a cauliflower has been 
boiled and drained, put it, flower up, in 
a dish that will just take it. Mask it 
with Cuegse Satce; for a good dish, 
make it by the rich recipe; sprinkle 
with grated cheese, and finish it in the 
oven; if not brown, finish with the 
sulamander. Some cooks use white 
sauce, first sprinkling the cauliflower 
with cheese, then grating more cheese on 
the surface of the sauce, together with 
bread-crumbs, and finishing as above. 


Cauliflower, Moulded. — Re- 
quired: cauliflower, milk, bread, cream, 
eggs, seasoning, butter, and lemon 
juice. Cost, about 1s. 3d., exclusive 
of sauce. 

This is a Brittany dish, and a very 
good one. Break up the cauliflower 
(one medium or two small) into sprigs, 
and, after washing well, boil them in 
milk until almost done. Drain and 
weigh them, and add an oqual weight 
of bread-crumbs, then mix them up 
with a gill of milk, half as much cream, 
the yolks of four eggs, about a tea- 
spoonful of salt, half as much white 
pepper, and a pinch each of cayenne and 
ground mace, Last of all, stir in two 
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ounces of clarified buttcr, and a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Butter a 
plain mould, and fill with the mixture; 
bake in a slow oven until firm, and serve 
in the mould with a serviette pinned 
round it. Sauce is optional; if served, 
it should be white. If the crumbs be 
allowed to soak in the milk and cream 
for a short time before baking, the dish 
is all the better. The milk is to be 
taken from that in which the vegetable 
is boiled; the surplus milk, with the 
stalks of the cauliflowers, will come 
in handy for soup. For a richer dish, 
use less crumbs, and add one or two 
more eggs. Bake in a fancy mould, 
and serve with Durcu Sauce or Ricu 
Me.trep Butter. 


Celery, Braised. — Required : 
celery, carrot, onion, butter, parsley, 
stock, glaze, and seasoning. Cost, 
about 8d. for celery. Total cost, 
variable, according to richness of 
stock, &e. 

Tuke a couple of heads of celery, and 
wash it well, then trim away the hard 
root part; lay it in a pan with a few 
bits of carrot and onion, and a small 
sprig of parsley ; add a couple of ounces 
of butter, and cover the top with a 
buttered paper; put in also the part of 
the root that was removed, after cutting 
it in shreds; it will assist in flavouring 
the braise. In about twenty minutes, 
after shaking the pan from time to 
time, add a pint of good brown stock, 
and cover the pan; cook the celery 
very softly for an hour and a half to 
two hours; tuke it up when done, and 
cut the heads through lengthwise into 
four or six parts, flatten them, and roll 
them up; place these rolls on a dish 
ind keep them hot over boiling water ; 
boil the gravy fast for a short time, 
add a littie glaze and seasoning, and 
pour it round or over the celery. If 
for serving with steaks, or braised 
beef, or other meat, it is now complete; 
but for a separate dish, add a few 
croutons, or fancy shapes of glazed 
ham, with a spinkling of sieved egg 
yolk if liked. Any stock that is 
suitable for clear soup may be used for 
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this. The above quantity of stock will 
serve for three small heads. 

Another way.—Take the root of the 
celery right off, cut the rest up in 
pieces of a couple of inches, and tie 
them up to keep them in shape. Add 
the root and some of the green tops to 
the stewpan. Cook as before, taking 
care the celery does not break and 
become ragged-looking ; it wants very 
slow cooking to avoid it; after taking 
the tapes off—always use tape in 
preference to string—dish the pieces 
upright, close together round the dish, 
and fill the centre with any nice green 
vegetable purée, and pour the sauce 
round the base. Or the dish can be 
tilled up with any whole vegetables of 
a contrasting colour; small tomatoes, 
cooked nicely, answer admirably. The 
sauce must be strained to keep back 
the tops. 


Celery, Curried.—The recipo 
for curried vegetables (page 680) may 
be followed, omitting chutney and 
tamarinds, and reducing the apple, as 
the celery flavour should predominate. 
Another good dish is to be had by 
making some Curry Savce, and adding 
some celery—that has been braised us 
above directed, in a very little stock— 
to make it as thick as may be desired. 
Or the sauce may be poured over some 
cooked celery. Riceis optional. Cost, 
for a dish of two heads of celery, from 
10d. to 1s. or more. 


Celery Purée.— Required: 
celery, butter, thickening, seasoning, 
and stock or milk as below. Cost, 
from ls. to ls. 3d. on an average. 

For a good purée, put the white part 
of two or three heads of celery in a 
saucepan (the green part should bo 
removed), after cutting or chopping 
up; add two or three ounces of butter ; 
for three large heads, four ounces will 
be wanted; cover, and sweat for a 
quarter of an hour; the butter must 
not brown, and the pan must be shaken 
often. Then cover with good white 
stock or milk, cook to a pulp, and rub 
through a sieve. An onion or a bay 
leaf may be used to flavour the purée, 
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and a few white peppercorns and a 
little salt should be added. Now return 
it to the pan, thicken with a few 
spoonfuls of good white sauce, or with 
cream and a little arrowroot. Itshould 
be delicate both in colour and flavour. 
(See CetEry and CeLery Savce; the 
latter, made thicker, serves as a purée.) 


Celery with Iced Sauces,— 
(See the recipes for asparagus and other 
vegetables in this chapter.) 

Celery with Rich Hot 
Sauces.— The sauces suitable for this 
are the same as for asparagus, or sea- 
kale. The more delicate the sauce. the 
better will the flavour of the celery 
predominate. 


Chartreuse of Vegetables.— 
Dishes of this sort are very artistic 
in appearance, and may be made in a 
number of ways. We give directions 
foracold andahot one. The principal 
thing to remember is that whatever is 
used for the filling must be of a stiff 
nature, that there may be no super- 
fluous liquid to run, and spoil the 
appearance of the dish; for although 
called a chartreuse of vegetables, the 
interior is composed of meat, or game, 
or poultry. First a hot one, which is 
the more troublesome of the two. 
Take a plain mould, and line it with 
buttercd paper; do not spare the butter, 
and see that every part is covered with 
it. Now take some cooked vegetables 
of two colours; they must be rather 
undwr- than overdone; carrots and tur- 
nips, or artichoke bottoms and carrots, 
or the stems of a cabbage or lettuce 
can be used with some carrot. Then 
measure the depth of the tin, and cut 
the vegetables cither into long strips 
to fit it, or make square blocks, which 
are pretticr; about an inch square is 
the size fora mould of three to four 
inchce in depth; arrange so that the 
pieces shall just fit the mould. ‘Then 
place them in close together, alter- 
natcly, the closer the better, so that 
they do not break; go on the same 
way until the mould is full, the colours 
alternating cach row, 80 that the whole 
looks like a chessboard. The filling 
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may be any meat that has been nicely 
cooked and seasoned—poultry or game, 
or sweetbread with veal, &c.; but let it 
be neatly cut up in rather small pieces, 
and dip each into a little thick gravy, or, 
better still, into glaze, as this will hold 
the whole together, and if the meat 
has been braised it will not be dry. 
Before putting in the meat the top of 
the mould is to be coated, and for this 
a green purée is often used; one of 
spinach looks nice, or cabbage does, or 
the appearance is improved, if the 
mould be a round one, by using a green 
purée with one of carrots, both very 
thick, and putting them in in four 
quarters. Brush over with glaze before 
the meat goes in, then, after the meat, 
put another layer of the purée. The 
tin is now set in the oven until hot 
through, the contents turned out, and 
the paper carefully removed. The 
process is really much simpler than it 
appears on paper; but it requires 
patience. The base of the mould can 
be garnished with some little heaps of 
vegetables in blocks, or they may be in 
shreds or fancy shapes, and gravy can 
be served in a tureen. We may add 
that a very clegant but costly dish is 
made from a combination of truffles 
and carrots, or truffles and turnips, 
For a cold dish, proceed as follows:— 
Line a mould with aspic as pale as 
possible, and arrange the vegetables in 
the same way; or, if strips are pre- 
ferred, there can be three colours— 
say, carrots, turnips, and either of tho 
green vegetables above mentioned ; 
instead of turnips, hard whites of egg 
can be used, and these need not be so 
thick as for the hot dish. Set these 
with another layer of aspic. For the 
filling, we suggest cither of the 
following, and there are dozens more: 
A mixture of mac¢doines and minced 
chicken, moistened with a little good 
white sauce and enough aspic to sot it. 
Or, mayonnaise aspic in place of the 
sauce and aspic. Or game with the 
same mixture, or swectbread, or veal— 
the poultry of course being omitted. 
A glanceat thesection on Coty Entrkes 
will suggest other fillings. ‘The top of 
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the mould may be-lined with aspic only, 
and the filling allowed to show through; 
or it can be coated with a purée such 
as tomato, or anything that will form 
anice contrast to the sides. Fora very 
superior dish of the sort, some asparagus 
stalks (with the points removed) and 
strips of tomato look nice for the side 
decoration. The garnish should con- 
sist of the aspuragus points, with 
chopped aspic and tomato chips. For 
a more elaborate garnish, use a greater 
variety of vegetables and aspic of two 
colours. Cost of these dishes is very 
variable. 

Nore, —In hot weather, set the mould 
on ice after lining, and again after 
filling, and let it be quite firm before 
turning out. This principle may be 
applicd to small moulds with equal 
BUCCESS. 


Chestnut Purée.—For a very 
good one, see the recipe for Brrr wirn 
Cuestneuts, page 236. Or follow the 
directions for cither of the Cuestner 
Sauces, decreasing the amount of 
liquid. When a rich white purée is 
required, add eggs, &c., as for the rich 
potuto purée (page 689). 


Chicory a la Cream.— Where 
chicory is cultivated for the table, there 
are many ways of preparing it. A 
favourite dish in Normandy is made 
by boiling, pressing, and chopping it; 
then putting it in a saucepan with a 
little butter, in which it is tossed until 
the butter coats it. A little hot cream 
is then added (or good white sauce 
takes its place), and the chicory served 
on hot toast. 


Cucumber a l’Espagnole.— 
Required : a medium-sized cucumber, 
stock, and sauce as below. Cost, about 
Is. 3d.—more or less, according to 
season. 

Peel the cucumber, cut it in pieces 
two inches long and an inch or less 
wide ; remove the seeds, sprinkle with 
sult, place between two plates for an 
hour, then drain. Cover with good 
brown stock, and covk gently until 
done, then pile on a dish, and pour 
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some brown sauce over; a spoonful of 
sherry is an improvement. 


Cucumber a la Poulette.— 
Required: two small, quickly-grown 
cucumbers, seasoning, stock, butter, 
cream, and eggs as under, Cust, 
about Is. 

Cut the cucumbers as above, or in 
slices half an inch thick if preferred ; 
cook until half done in a little water 
seasoned with salt and lemon juice, 
then drain. Blend in a saucepan an 
ounce and a half of butter and an 
ounce of flour; adda pint of nice white 
stock, stir to the boil, and simmer for 
a quarter of an hour with the cucum- 
bers, or more or less as required. 
When tender, add the yolks of two 
eggs, a spoonful of thick cream, and 
the juice of half a lemon with seasoning. 
Ke-heat and serve. 


Cucumbers with Onions.— 
Required: cucumber, onions, stock, 
glaze, seasoning, thickening, and toma- 
tocs. Cost, about 1s, 2d. to 1s. 4d. 

This isa good ragott; allow a pound 
of cucumber to half a pound of mild 
onions (or half shalots), other in- 
gredients as below. The onions are to 
be shredded and fried lightly. Pecl 
the cucumbers, and slice thinly ; add 
them to the onions in a clean stewpan, 
pour over enough stock (No. 6 or 7) to 
cover; add a bit of glaze the size of a 
nut to every gill of stock used, and 
simmer until nearly done. ‘Towards 
the end, season with lemon juice and 
tarragun or tomato vinegar, salt and 
pepper, and thicken with brown roux. 
Lay a slice of fried bread on the dish 
for serving ; put the ragoit on, and 
put a border of onions fried as above, 
mixed with Tomato Cups. 

Nore.—In such dishes, it is advisable 
to draw off some of the cucumber juice. 
This eats well with many “ made 
dishes ”’ of meat. 


Cucumbers with Sauce 
Verte.— Required: cucumber, force- 
meat, sauce, &e., as below. Cost, 
Varies with the stuffing; from 2s. to 
2s. Gd. inclusive is the average, 
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‘of lemon rind, as much as would fill a 
saltspoon, and squeeze in a little juice ; 
season with salt and pepper, and a hint 
of nutmeg. Serve hot, and garnish 
with dice-shaped crofiitons; some as 
a border round the beans, and a little 
pile on the top. 


French Beans a4 la Fran- 
gaise.—Kcquired : beans, butter, sea- 
soning, and gravy. Cost, about 6d. 
to 8d. 

Cut and boil one pound of French 
beans ; drain well, and put them into 
a stewpan over the fire to dry; shake 
the pan that they may not burn. When 
quite free from the water, add three 
ounces of fresh butter, the juice of half 
a lemon, pepper, salt, and a table- 
spoonful of good gravy. Keep shaking 
the stewpan until the beans are quite 
hot, and serve quickly. 


French Beans a la Maitre 
@’Hotel.—- Boil sume beans as usual, 
but drain them with care; if moist, 
the dish suffers. Keep them hot, and 

ut in a saucepan a gill of Savce 

Lairre mw Hore. (page 108) for each 
pound ; stir them in, and Ict them get 
hot. If a thin sauce is liked, add a 
little cream, The beans can be put in 
a dish, und the sauce poured over the 
top. Thus served, they wae = often 
garnished with egys. Cost, as above, 
for a pound of beans. 


French Beans a la Pro- 
vengale, -— Keyuired: beans, oil, 
seasuning, and onions. Cust, about 6d., 
if 2 pound of beans be used. 

Fry a few thinly-shiced onions brown 
in oil; add beans that have been boiled 
as usual, and a seasoning of chopped 
thyme, parsley, cloves, and bay leaf. 
When done, add a little vinegar or 
Jemon juice, and dish, 


French Beans, Stewed,— ke- 
quired: beans, stock, thickening, and 
seasoning. Cost, for a pound of beans, 
about 6d. 

This is a good dish to serve with 
mutton or venison cutlets. Boil and 
drain the beans well. Put them ina 


clean stewpan, witha little strong stock | 


eee ee, 
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from mutton or venison bones and 
meat, to which no vegetables have been 
added. This is to just cover them; 
add a tablespoonful of brown roux, and 
glaze the size of a nut to each hualf 
pint; season with salt and cayenne, 
boil up, and simmer for a few minutes. 


Green Peas a la Créme.— 
Boil a good pint or so of newly-shelled, 
fresh young peas in the usual way. 
Drain them in a colander until quite 
dry. Mix an ounce of butter and a 
teaspoonful of flour smoothly together, 
over the fire; add a quarter of a pint 
of good, swect cream; when it boils, 
put in the peas for two or three 
minutes, and 6 rve as hot as possible. 
Cost, about dd. 


Green Peas with Egg Cut- 
lets. —Kequired: peas, eggs, croutons, 
and sauceus below. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 
or more, 

Take a quart of green peas, plainly 
boiled; pile them in the centre of the 
dish. Arrange round them some slices 
of hard-boiled eggs, cut lengthwise, 
and crotitons of the same shape, the 
two being placed alternately. Make 
half a pint of Durcu Sacer, and put it 
round the cutlets. Serve very hot. 

alnother way.— Lay each slice of egg 
on one of hot ham, lean, and the same 
shape ; place as above, and then put 
an outer ring of peas, and pour the 
sauce over them. Put little heaps of 
dice-shaped croatons at the ends and 
sides of the dish, and a few on the 
centre pile of peas. ‘This is a very 
pretty dish, as well asa tasty one. 

Green Peas, Flemish.— 
Required : bacon, butter, stock, let- 
tuces, scusoning, and peas as below. 
Cost, about Is. 6d., but variable. 

This is recommended as a decided 
change from the ordinary methods and 
very economical, when it is considered 
that it will take the place of a joint. 
Take first half a pound or three- 
quarters of nice streaky bacon, neatly 
trimmed, sliced, and cut into inch 
squares, or rather less. Just brown 
these in butter and put them aside. 
Into the sume pan with the butter put 
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half a pint of any plain stock, or bone 
liquor or meat water—i.e. from boiled 
meat—willanswer. Let this boil, then 
* put in two or three lettuces broken up, 
or cut into coarse shavings, with a little 
salt; boil for ten to twenty minutes, 
then add a pint and a half of young 
green peus with a pinch of sugar, and 
cook uncovered for about twenty 
minutes more. If the lettuces are 
tough, they should cook longer before 
the peas goin. Shortly before serving, 
thicken to taste and add the bacon; 
serve altogether very hot. 

Although it is an innovation, we can 
recominend the addition of rice or 
almost any other cereal to the above, 
when it becomes a vegetable dish, both 
nutritious and palatable, made savoury 
by the bacon. 


Green Peas a la Francaise. 
—Required: a pintanda half of young 
green peas, an ounce and a half of flour, 
an ounce of butter, eight to twelve 
button onions, seasoning, Kc., as below. 
Cost, about 8d. to 10d. 

Blend the flour and butter in a 
stewpan ; add three gills of plain white 
stock, and boil up; then put in a sprig 
of parsley, a pinch of salt and white 
sugar, the omons carefully peeled, and 
a lettuce or two cut in fine strips; add 
the peas, cover the pan, and couk softly 
for twenty-five to thirty-five minutes 
over a gentle fire, Before serving, the 
sprig of parsley is to be taken out, and 
some chopped parsley, with a pat of 
butter or a spoonful of cream, stirred 
in. A variation of this is made by 
using 4 grated carrot in place of the 
onions, or of part of them. 

Another way.—Take freshly-gathered 
young peas, and put into plenty of 
cold spring water. For a peck, take a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter, and 
work them well with the hand until 
they stick together. Drain them ina 
colander, and put them into a saucepan, 
with a little pepper and salt, and a 
wineglassful of water, if necessary ; 
but young peas seldom require water. 
Let them simmer very gently for forty 
minutes, or until the peas are tender; 
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add two large lumps of sugar dipped 
in water, and, when they have been 
taken off the fire a minute or two, the 
yolk of an egg beaten with a dessert- 
spoonful of cold water, or, for richer 
dishes, veal gravy is used. 

The above can be altered in numerous 
ways; herbs of various kinds may be 
added: chives, leeks, or shalots may 
take the place of the vegetables named, 
and a little thick béchamel may be 
used instead of eggs or cream at the 
finish. 


Green Peas au Gratin.— 
There are a number of ways of pre- 
paring this dish. An Austrian one is 
very good; the peas should be young, 
and boiled nicely, then laid in a flat 
fireproof china dish, after mixing them 
with butter, and buttering the dish. 
The surface of the peas is masked 
with fine bread-crumbs, brushed with 
viled butter, and baked a golden brown, 
This can go to table as it is, or be 
garnished with rounds of cooked ham, 
just brushed with thin glaze. Cost, 
varies with the garnish, 

Another way.—Butter and strew the 
bottom of a dish with crumbs; sprinkle 
a littl chopped parsley or chopped 
cooked mushrooms over, then add a 
thin layer of peas, more mushrooms or 
parsley, then pour a very httle cream 
over all just to moisten; or slightly 
thickened pule stock answers, Cout 
and finish as above directed. 

For Peas AND CHICKEN AU GRATIN, 
take some minced chicken, with a fourth 
its weight of ham, and moisten as 
above. Then put between two layers 
of peas, This is a very nice savoury ; 
it should be finished off as above 
directed. 

Green Peas Purée.— Required: 
peas, seasoning, butter, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 6d. to 8d. 

To get this in perfection, cook the 
peas in butter; allow two ounces to 
the pint after shelling, and give them 
a rinse in cold water, then drain them 
at once. Cook them as arte as 
possible for half an hour or until done; 
a pinch of sugar and galt should be put 
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in, also a sprig of mint if it is liked, 
und a morsel of spinach or some 

arsley juice will improve the colour. 
Take them up when they are soft, and 
rub through a hair sieve. Put back in 
the pan, season to taste, and adda very 
little thick cream, a tablespoonful or 
so of the yolk of an egg, or thick 
white sauce. Beat the purée until hot 
and smooth, add colouring if needed, 
then pile it up in the centre of a dish 
of cutlets, &e., or use it from a bag 
with a pipe for garnishing purposes. 
Tinned peas require heating. in the 
butter, and are then easily converted 
into a purée. It goes without saying 
that peas cooked as described are very 
delicious served whole. For ordinary 
purées, boiled peas are sieved, then 
finished off as described. When a 
little additional flavour is required, a 
spoonful or two of stock is added to 
the peas at starting. 


Haricot Purée.—(See Fraceo- 
LET PunEx.) 


Haricots with Curried 
Macédoines.—kKequired : haricots, 
stock, sauce, mac¢doines, eggs, Kc., as 
below. Cost, about Is. 6d. to 1s. 8d. 

For a good-sized dish, boil half a 
pound of split white haricots in white 
stock (see page 576). Put them round 
a hot dish to form a border in the same 
way that rice is used, and fill the 
centre with a tin of macéduines that 
have been mixed with a gill of Ccrry 
Sauce. In making the sauce, use the 
liquor from the tin. Sprinkle the 
haricots with saffron shreds and a dust 
of coralline pepper. Put three hard- 
boiled eggs in slices round the haricots ; 
or use the sieved yolk of one to sprinkle 
here and there on the top, and put 
the chopped white in the macédoines. 
The sauce for this dish is to be as 
good as possible. 

Iced Vegetables. — Vegotables 
may be dressed with butter or any rich 
sauce while warm, then, when cool, 
put in anice cave until cold, and served 
on a dish with a lace paper. Or the 
sauce may be iced, and sent to table in 
a boat-—not frozen into shape like the 
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iced sauces given in Cot» Savces, but 
simply made icy cold. When butter 
is used for the dressing, it should be 
clarified, oiled, and seasoned to taste, 
and the vegetables well coated with if. 
A very pretty way of serving is to 
break up some pure ice, fill a dish, 
and set it in the centre of the dish of 
vegctablea. The one containing the ice 
should be smaller and higher ; the one 
for the vegetables should be an entrée 
dish or any other of a similar shape. 
A specimen glass, containing a few 
delicate ferns or other greenery, set in 
the centre of the iec, adds to the cffect. 
Notr.— When no ice cave is at 
hand, other methods of icing must be 
followed. (See the chapter on IcEs.) 


Macédoines in Cases with 
Asparagus and Macaroni.— 
Reguired: a tin of macédoines, or a 
proportionate amount of fresh vege- 
tables, six to eight ounces of macaroni, 
eight or nine little cases as below, 
and some asparagus and sauce. Cost, 
about 1s. 9d., exclusive of asparagus 
and sauce. 

Take some rich potato pastry for the 
cases (page 648). Line some deep 
patty pans and bake carefully, Cases 
of rice or fried bread may be used if 
preferred. The macédoines are to be 
heated, and put in the cases after a 
little sauce has been put in, and this 
may be of any kind that is usually 
served with vegetables. The asparagus 
should be boiled and arranged in the 
centre of the macaroni, and that is first 
to be cooked nicely and coated with 
sauce or heated cream. (For the precise 
arrangement of the dish, see Coloured 
Plate, No. 6.) A tureen of the sauce 
should be sent to table. This dish 
may be varied by using rice or other 
grain instead of macaroni, and sea-kale 
or celery in place of asparagus; in 
either case, a little green purée of some 
kind should be placed between the 
centre vegetable and the macaroni, 

Nots.—The main point in the pre- 
paration of this and all such dishes is 
to so time the cooking of the various 
materials that they may be served hot, 
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as, if allowed to become semi-cold, the 
result is disappointing both with regard 
to flavour and appearance. 


Mushroom Croquettes. 
—Required: half a pound of flap 
mushrooms, bread-crumbs, eggs, and 
seasoning as below. Cost, about 7d. 
to 9d. 

Prepare and cut the mushrooms into 
dice; add an ounce of butter, and cook 
until soft, then add while warm enough 
bread-crumbs, or half crumbs and half 
bread panada, to make a stiff paste. 
Season with salt and pepper, and a 
morsel of chopped parsley and grated 
nutmeg; but do not destroy the 
mushroom flavour. When cold, mould 
into balls the size of chestnuts, and 
finish off like the asparagus cakes in 
this chapter. 

The above is a vegetarian dish ; for 
a more savoury one, add a few ounces 
of chopped ham or bacon, or a little 
cooked game is a very goud addition ; 
so is a morsel of liver, either poultry 
or calf’s. Always stew duwn the 
washed parings for flavouring any 
gravy that may be served with little 
savouries of this class; they contain a 
good deal of flavour. If no gravy is 
served, they come in for other dishes. 

Another way.—Take some of the 
rich mushroom purée given in this 
chapter, and add a beaten egg anda 
few bread-crumbs to cath half pint. 
Cut some little rounds of fat bacon, 
two fur each croquctte, and lay a small 
quantity of the mushrvom preparation 
on half the number: then cover with 
the rest of the rounds, so that there is 
no fearof the mince escaping. A little 
of cither of the meats above named 
can be added to the mixture. Make 
them a good shape, and roll in crushed 
vermiccll after egging and crumb- 
Ing; a good couting of egg should be 
given after the crumbs. By taking 
this precuution with regard to the 
coating, the interior mince may be 
made soft, und will eat much nicer 
than if stiff. Serve ona dish paper, 
and garnish with fried parsley or with 
fancy crotitons. 
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Mushroom Purée, Brown.— 
See the recipe for Brown MusHroom 
SaucE on page 97. By making as 
there directed, adding only as much 
brown sauce as will make the mixture 
as thick as good onion or celery purée 
—or, to be more explicit, it should just 
drop from the spoon—a very nice purée 
is obtained, which is suitable for piling 
in the centre of a dish of cutlets,&c. But 
for a purée to be served in a sauce boat, 
or for pouring round a dish of meat of 
any kind, it should be rather thinner 
than this; the manner of service must 
always determine the precise consist- 
ence of all purées, By many persons 
the flavour of the mushroom in its 
native simplicity is desired; then a 
very nice purée 1s made by sweating 
the mushrooms in butter, two ounces 
to the pound; when nearly done, a 
tablespoonful of sood brown stock may 
be put in, but it must not be flavoured 
with other vegetables ; in such cases, 
a dash of extract of meat and a morsel 
of glaze come in handy; but this 
addition will spoil it for many, and 
nothing more than a little salt and 
pepper and a few drops of lemon juice 
are wanted; the butter should brown 
unless a drop of browning is added. 
Grated ham (and sometimes beef as 
well) is added to purées of the more 
savuury kinds. Cost, about Is., when 
a pound of mushrooms ure used. 


Mushroom Purée, White.— 
The thing to avoid here is the colouring 
of the mushrooms ; this 1s especially 
necessary when they are to be mixed 
with chicken or oysters for patties and 
other dishes, ‘The whitest mushrooms 
should be chosen, and perfect washing 
is needed. ‘The addition of lemon juice 
helps to whiten as well as vive flavour ; 
and the pan must be very clean. ‘The 
mushrooms are to be added to tho 
butter a8 s00n as it is melted, and two 
ounces to the pound, unless cream is 
added, is a fair amount to allow; ora 
spoonful of white stock and less butter 
may be used; then, as soon as they 
begin to draw duwn, a little cream 


should be added (see Wutte Musnnoom 
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Sauce on page 97 for further details). 
To these purées, some finely mincod 
chicken or veal is often added if the 
purée is to be used for the garnish- 
ing of other vegetables of an insipid 
kind. A pound of mushrooms, a couple 
of ounces of chicken, the same of 
butter, an ounce of fine bread-crumbs, 
a tablespoonful of cream, the same of 
béchamel, and a little seasoning make 
avery delicious purée; the addition of 
a suspicion of scalded onion or shalot 
is a matter of taste, and the same may 
be said of parsley and nutmeg. This, 
hy reducing or increasing the crumbs, 
is suited to a number of purposes, and 
is referred to in many of our recipes as 
Rich Waite Mvsxroom Puree. Cost, 
as in the preceding recipe, 


Mushrooms, Baked, a la 
Mascotte .—Required: mushroom 
purée as below, flap mushrooms, cggs, 
crumbs, seasoning, oil, sauce, and croti- 
tons. Cost, about Is. 3d. to Is. 6d., 
according to season. 

First make a purée of chopped mush- 
rooms, half their measure of chopped 
ham, thyme, and parsley to season, 
with a little black pepper and salt and 
a dash of grated lemon rind; this is to 
be stirred in a stewpan over the fire, 
with enough melted ham or bacon fat 
to keep it from burning; when cool, 
two raw eggs are to be beaten in the 
mixture. About half a pint of the 
purée will make a nice-nized dish. 
Then take some flap mushrooms, about 
the size of the top of a tumbler, and 
prepare them in the usual way; the 
atems can be used up in the foregoing 
purée, Put in them a few fried crumbs, 
then some of the purée, making it 
high but smooth; add crumbs to 
cover, and bake in a flat fire-proof 
china dish, basting with a little oil 
now and then, for about twenty 
minutes. At the moment of serving, 
squeeze the juice of a lemon over the 
mushrooms, and garnish with fancy 
crofitons that are glazed and covered 
with chopped ham, mixed to paste with 
thick brown sauce, This is a very 
tasty dish, 
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Mushrooms, Braised and 
Glazed.—This is a good way to cook 
mushrooms for garnishing purposes. 
Take them even in size, selecting large 
or small as best suited to the dish. See 
that they are very carefully dried, then 
fry them in a little oil or butter to a 
nice brown until partly cooked; then 
drain and put them in a stewpan, with 
a little good, strong brown stock or 
gravy, just to keep them from burn- 
ing; finish the cooking, basting a few 
times, then dish and keep the mush- 
rooms hot while the stock is reduced 
by quick boiling; dissolve a morsel of 
glaze in it and pour it over the mush- 
rooms. If not convenient to braise the 
mushrooms separately, they can he so 
cooked with any meat with which they 
are to be served ; then taken up in time 
and brushed over with glaze and put 
in the oven or before the fire for a 
minute; if wanted very brown, give au 
second coating. Baked or fried muth- 
rooms can be glazed in the latter way. 
Cost, about 1s. inclusive, for a pound 
of mushrooms when plentiful. 
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Mushrooms with Fine 
Herbs.— Required: mushrooms, 
herbs, seasoning, oil, garlic, onions, and 
bread-crumbs. Cost, if made from half 
« pound of mushrooms, about 6d. to 8d. 

Take some large fresh mushrooms, 
peel and wipe them, break them up 
into pieces, lay them on a dish, and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, clive 
oil and chopped garlic; leave them for 
an hour or two. Chop some onions 
and parsley, fry them a little, then fry 
the mushrooms in the same pan, first 
skimming out the onions and parsley ; 
take a fire-proof dish, press in the 
mushrooms, &ec., smooth them, then 
pour over the oil in which they first 
soxtked > cover with bread-crumbs, and 
heat the dish through. When very 
hot, send to table, with some lemon 
juice sprinkled over last thing. 

This is an Itahan dish, and very 
savoury, Good oil is needed, or it will 
bea complete failure. Instead of using 
garlic, it will be enough to rub the 
dish with a morsel, or add a drop of 





garlic vinegar to the lemon juice, for 
some tastes. 


Mushrooms au Gratin. 
—Required: mushrooms, onion, herbs, 
seasoning, bread, &c., as below. Cost, 
from 9d. upwards on an avorage. 

This is a very good dish, and may 
be served as an entrée. Flap or cup 
mushrooms are best, and should be 
about two to two and a half inches in 
diameter. Peel with care, so as not to 
break the mushrooms, and scoop out 
the inside of the cup, to make it hollow. 
The stalks are to be cut out quite close 
to the cup; then pecl the stalks and 
chop them up with the scooped-out 
part, and add a bit of chopped onion 
the size of a walnut for a dozen mush- 
rooms; put in a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, a fourth as much fresh thyme, 
or half as much dried thyme, and fry 
the mixture in a frying-pan, with a 
little butter, for a minute; season with 
sult and pepper and a dash of grated 
lemon peel or juice, then stir in some 
fino bread-crumbs to make a moist 
paste, and fill the cups with the mix- 
ture, making it smooth but deme- 
shaped. Then dredge some fine pale 
raspings over, and bake in a tin, with 
a little oil or butter, until the mush- 
rooms are done; but take care they do 
not break. ‘Take them up with a slice 
and drain from the fat; put them on a 
hot dish and garnish with fried parsley. 
For this, and all dishes that are served 
as entrées, use an entrée dish if con- 
venient: or onc of plain white is the 
next best, and the fancy-shaped ones 
look nice; many answer for salads or 
hot dishes of vegetables. 

The seasoning for the mushrooms 
can be varied to taste; some chopped 
ham or remnants of game or poultry 
may be put in, and other herbs than 
those named. The filling is often 
fried in scraped bacon fat, and some 
will hke a more highly-seasoned mix- 
ture than others; the principle is the 
thing, and there are few more delicious 
dishes if ordinary care be taken. 


Mushrooms a la Merritt.— 


Required: mushrooms, brains, butter, 
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seasoning, ham, sauce, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 10d., exclusive of the brains. 

Take some mushrooms, even in size, 
about the circumference of the top of a 
sherry-glass; lay them in a buttered 
tin, season them a little, and cover with 
a buttered paper; cook in a moderate 
oven. Boil some brains, calf’s or lamb’s 
(see INDEX), and beat them up while 
hot ; to about two large tablespoonfuls 
add a pinch of salt and cayenne, a salt- 
spoonful of grated lemon pcel, the same 
of chopped thyme and parsley, a tablo- 
spoonful of chopped ham (cooked), a 
dash of French mustard, and a table- 
spoonful of rich white sauce or cream. 
Tho stalks of the mushrooms should 
he chopped up and added to this mix- 
ture. Fill the mushrooms while hot, 
making the surface level (not convex), 
sprinkle with fried bread-crumbs, and 
put in the centre a fancy-shaped morsel 
of cooked ham. Place them on a tin, 
and set for a few minutes in the oven 
over a second tin of hot water. Arrange 
nicely on a dish. Should any of tho 
brain mixture be left over, spread some 
tiny croitons with it, and dot them 
about the dish. 

The above mixture will fill about 
nine mushrooms. 


Mushrooms a la Parmesan. 
— Required : mushrooms, seasoning, 
parsley, cheese, sauce, and bread- 
crumbs. Cost, about ls. inclusive. 

Take, for a nice dish, about nine flap 
mushrooms, of medium size, and pre- 
pare them carefully; pour a little oil 
and lemon Juice over, with a sprinkling 
of salt and pepper, and cover them up 
for an hour. Then pour off the oil 
into a baking-tin (it should just cover 
the bottom), Jay the mushrooms in a 
single layer, and bake until done, bast- 
ing sometimes; then put them in a 
second tin (without oil), dredge with 
grated Parmesan, and pive them a 
minute more in the oven. Dredgo 
again with fried bread-crumbs, and 
serve hot, each on a crofiton a little 
larger than the mushrooms, and gar- 
nish with fried parsley. If sauce is 
served, it should be a good CHEESE 
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Savcg; or rich Me.tep Burrer, fla- 
voured with lemon juice and grated 
cheese, is very good; any good white 
sauce may be finished off in the same 
way. (See Musurooms A LA Soyer, 
on this page.) 


Mushrooms sur le Plat.— 
Required : mushrooms, seasoning, some 
croutons, and any pastry trimmings. 
Cost, for a dish of four to six ounces, 
about 4d. when plentiful. 

This is one of the best of the mush- 
room dishes, and the trouble is not 
great. Put small flap mushrooms on 
a plate that will stand the fire, and lay 
a morsel of butter in each; add salt 
and pepper, a squeeze of lemon, and a 
drop of water, and then press a strip 
of paste round the rim of the plate ; 
the mushrooms must be in a single 
layer only. Press a second plate over, 
pressing it well into the paste; this 
1s to keep in the flavour. Then bake 
in a good oven for twenty to thirty 
minutes. Take the top plate off and 
remove the rim of paste; put in the 
place of it some crotitons, of any desired 
shape and size, sufficient to cover the 
rim of the plate. 

Any trimmings of pastry answer for 
this; if none are handy, a morsel of 
flour and water paste should be made 
for the purpose. Tho strip is to come 
well over the edge of the lower plate, 
and should be thick, so that when the 
upper one is pressed in, it may not cut 
through it. 


Mushrooms a la Soyer. — 
Required : mushrooms, toast, cream, 
and scasoning. Cost, about 4d. to 6d. 
on an average. 

Toast a square slice of bread to a 
delicate brown, lay it on a dish, and 
put on it four freshly-gathered mush- 
rooms. ‘The toast should be spread 
with Devonshire cream, and the mush- 
rooms should be filled with it; or, if 
this is not at hand, ordinary ercam or 
butter may bo used in place of it. A 
little salt and white pepper are to be 
dredged over the mushrooms. Next 
put acommon tumbler over each mush. 
room, leaving a little space between, 
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and set the dish before the fire, turning 
it about continually, that the glasses 
may not break. In about twenty 
minutes the mushrooms should be 
done; the glasses will be filled with 
vapour, and a minute should elapse 
after removal from the fire before they 
are taken off the bread. 

This dish is attributed to M. Soyer, 
who is suid to have invented it while 
visiting Devonshire. 


Onions, Fried, Superior.— 
Required: onions, crumbs, flour, eggs, 
stock, &c. Cost, from 6d. per pound, 
inclusive. 

These are nice as a separate dish, 
or with meats of a savoury kind; small 
onions are best for the purpose. TPcel 
and parboil in water, then drain and 
dry, and cook in a little brown stock 
until done; again dry, and leave for 
some time to get cold; then dip them 
in flour, then in beaten egg, and next 
into fine biscuit-crumbs. A few seconds 
in hot fat will crisp and brown them. 
In many cases the stock they were 
boiled in comes in for gravy to serve 
with them, or it can go into the stock- 
pot or be used for soups, &e. 

Onions fried thus eat well with 
sausages, kidneys, &c. 

Onions, Glazed.— The onions 
may be fried in the usual way (see 
p: 636), or they can be stewed ina very 
little brown gravy after parboiling. 
They should be taken up at the last, 
and kept hot while the gravy is boiled 
fast with « little glaze; it should look 
like thin treacle, and stick to them 
when poured over; or ordinary glaze, 
as uscd for meats, can be brushed over 
them. Remember a pinch of sugar in 
frying the onions. A httle soy is often 
added to the glaze for onions. 


Onion Purée, Rich.— (See Oxton 
Savcr, page 98; follow the recipe for 
tho “richer” sauce, but use less liquid, 
as the purée should be thick ; about a 
third less milk will be right. See also 
Sacce Sovure.) This makes a very 
good purée by reducing the cream, 
stock, and béchamel, or increasing the 
Onions in proportion. The recipea 
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above referred to give full instruc- 
tions for the preparation of the onions; 
but it is well to remember that a purée 
cannot be too white, and it can hardly 
be too mild for serving with very 
delicate meats. 


Onion Purée, Rich, Brown. 
—I}ry some onions in thin slices, and 
chap them; let them drain well, then 
simmer them in good brown stock, to 
cover, until they can be sieved. Put 
back in the pan, and add brown roux 
and a little glaze or extract of meat; 
hoil for a few minutes ; if should be so 
thick that the spoon will almost stand 
in it, and must be constantly stirred. 

it may be made thinner and served as 
Brows Oxton Satce. For a piquant 
purée, add a little flavoured vinegar 
of any kind. <A small proportion of 
celery 1s thought an improvement by 
some, and a bay leaf is often added. 


Onions with Macaroni.—Re- 
quired : onions, macaroni, glaze, gravy, 
cheese, croutons, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 4d. per pound inclusive. 

Select onions equal in size, about four 
or five to the pound is large enough ; 
bake them until tender (page 635}, then 
twist some boiled macaroni round and 
round, beginning at the bottom, until 
all but the tup is covered. Before 
doing this brush the onions over with 
glaze, and when done coat the macaroni 
with glaze or good brown gravy. 
Serve on a flat dish, with a round 
crotton on the top of each onion, and 
some fancy-shaped croutons, sprinkled 
with grated cheese, about the dish. 

In preparing this a little care is 
needed to make the macaroni adhere. 
While twisting with one hand, it must 
be pressed into shape with the other; 
and it must not be over-cooked, or is 
liable to break. Another way of 
finishing off consists in dredging with 
bread-crumls and grated cheese, after 
brushing over with butter, then brown. 
Ing up ina sharp oven. ‘These may be 
served alone, or with meat. 


Onions, Stuffed .— Required: 
onions, butter, gravy, forcemeat, bread- 


crumbs, and apple sauce. 
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Cost, about 
10d., for a dish of a pound or rather 
more. 

A very nice dish is made by taking 
the centres from some parboiled Spanish 
onions, and filling the centres with 
sausage meat, flavoured with sage ; 
then put them in a baking-tin, with 
a little brown gravy, and cook them 
until nearly done, and the sausage meat 
is cooked. Pour the gravy off, and 
finish the cooking, basting with a little 
butter; then dish the onions, and serve 
with the gravy, thickened and boiled 
up, round them, and a tureen of apple 
sauce. Before putting the sausage 
meat in the onions, some bread-crumbs 
should be put in. The cores of the 
onions may be fried and put about 
the dish, if not wanted for any other 
purpose. 

Another way.—Use large onions, par- 
boil and core them, and put half a 
sheep's kidney in each; chop up the 
onion cores and add to some brown 
gravy, in which the onions may be 
stewed, or they may be baked brown. 

Many cheese preparations may be 
used for stuffing onions. (See CHEESE.) 


Potato Border, Rich.—Re- 
quired : potatoes, butter, cream, eggs, 
and seasoning. Cost, 3d. to 4d. for a 
small border. 

Bake the potatoes in their skins, and 
sieve them while hot. For every potato 
of medium size (such as gro four to six to 
the pound), allow a quarter of an ounce 
of butter, or a proportionate quantity 
of cream, a little seasoning of salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg (and for very 
savoury dishes cayenne); and for 
every four potatoes allow the yolk of 
anege. To be well beaten: the mix- 
ture should be a smooth, rich-looking 
paste; the finer the sieve the better. 
This can be used for baking in a bor- 
der mould, or it can be moulded by 
hand when quite cold on a board; the 
Jess flour the better, just a dust. is 
wanted. For ordinary bordera, roll 
with the hands into a round as thick 
as a thin rolling-pin, or, say, tho cir- 
cumference of a half-crown, Join the 
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ends very neatly; it is well to rub 
them over with egg-yolk, and then 
make an oval or round border as de- 
sired. It can be marked with a fork, 
then egged over, and baked a nice 
brown ; or it may be baked minus egg, 
and glazed afterwards. 

If more convenient, the border can 
be flattencd, to look as if baked in a 
plain border mould, ‘This is best done 
with a palette knife, dipped in warm 
water, before egging the border. 


Potato Cakes, Rich.—Prepare 
a mixture as for borders, flatten into 
thin round cakes of any desired size, 
then finish as for croqucttes below. 


Potato Croquettes, Rich.— 
The preparation is the same as for 
Potato Borper, Rion. The mixture 
is then made into cork or ball shapes, 
and may be fried, after egging and 
crumbing, and served plainly; or 
herbs or grated cheese may be added. 

Another way is to hollow the centre, 
and insert a little rich, thick mince ; 
various recipes are given for rissoles 
and patties (see Inpex); or any purées 
of game or liver may be used. The 
ball is then made compact, and well 
coated with egg; a second coating 1s 
desirable, and they are nicer if left for 
an hour before frying. The garnish 
should be fried parsley, and a hot dish 
paper or serviette placed under them, 
The best kinds are served as entrées. 


Potato Purée, Rich, Creamy. 
— Required: for each half-dozen pota- 
toes (about the size of a large duck 
egg) one ounce of butter, a little salt 
and pepper, a large tablespoonful of 
cream, and the same of milk, and a 
dust of cayenne and nutmeg. Cost, 
about 3d. to 4d. 

Bike the potatoes in their skins, and 
sieve while hot. Melt the butter in 
the milk, add it while warm, then put 
in the cream, cold, and the seasoning, 
and beat well to make the mixture both 
hight and white, ‘This is useful in 
many ways. It can be forced from 
a bag with a plain pipe, or a leat or 
rose pipe, or piled up ag a pyramid in 
the middle of a dish of cutlets, &c. It 
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does well for masking anything in 
scallop shells. 


Potato Purée, Rich, with 
Eggs.—Omit the milk and cream, 
add the yolks of two eggs, with other 
ingredients as above, then beat the 
whites stiffly, and stir them in at the 
last minute. This will be a rich 
colour, and will rise considerably if 
put on to a hot dish and set in the 
oven for a short time. It should 
brown delicately. If to be served in 
a vegetable dish, the dish or plate 
on which it has been baked may be 
set in it if small enough; but if for an 
entrée dish (with meat, &c.} the pyra- 
mid must be shipped on to it by means 
of a vegetable slice or palette kuife. 

In forming the above for the oven, 
use a bag and pipe, or arrapye it in 
spoonfuls, tapering towards the top. 
Cost, a little more than the above. 


Potato Pyramid, Italian 
Method. — Required : potatoes, 
croutons, cheese, gravy, butter, eggs, 
&c., as below. Cost, about 8d. 

Cook and slice a pound of pota-. 
tovs. Put some crofitons round a 
dish to furm a border, or make a 
ring crouton. Put in a saucepan a 
tublespoonful of veal gravy, an ounce 
of grated Parmesan cheese, two ounces 
and a half of butter, a large table- 
spooniul of lemon juice, a good 
seasoning of salt, pepper, and nut- 
meg, with the yolks of three eggs. 
Whisk over the fire until hot and 
thick, and nearly boiling. Form a 
pyramid, pouring some of the sauce 
over cach Javer of potatoes. On the 
top put grated cheese, and bread- 
crumbs over the last laver of sauce; 
bake a nice brown, and serve very hot, 

This 1s a very good dish, 

Potatoes ala Bonne Bouche. 
Required: half a dozen) medium - 
sized potatoes, a shalot, a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, a fourth as much 
celery- salt, the same of powdered 
thyme, a little tarragon, two ounces 
of butter, seasoning to taste, and the 
Cost, about 4d. 
Steam tho potatoes until three- 
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foarthe done, slice them and 
a hittle of the lemon juice over, add 
the herbs and a dash of seasoning: 
leave them to get quite cold, taking 
care to cever them, Chop the shalot 
and sweat itn the butter, then add 
the potatoes, and shake the pan untl 
the contents are cooked; add more 
Jemon juice and seasoning af the end. 
These are very good alone, or with 
steaks and chops: they should be pale 
in colour, and the shalet may be kept 
out if preferred, Sometimes a hint of 
shdot juice (obtained by pounding: or 
a few drops of any flavoured vinegar 
is used to heizhten the tlavour, and by 
some lemon juice only is emploved, 


Potatoes a la Duchesse.— 
(ce the recipe for Rreu Potato Purse, 
with Ecos, on page 689.) Make some 
in the same wav, but add an extra white 
of egg—that is, three whites to two 
volks. Half fill some greased deep 
patty-pans, and bake in a sharp oven, 
The mixture should taper at the top in 
putting it in the patty-pans. Detach 
very carefully,and dredge with chopped 
parsley or coralline pepper, or a little 
sieved eyg-volk. Serve with a good 
inince or hash, or other dishes as pre- 
ferred. 

Potatoes, Fried, Superior.— 
There are various names for this dish 
—Potatoes, Fried &@ la Soufflé is one; 
Puffed Potatoes is another. ‘Those who 
would eat fried potatoes in perfection 
should try it. First slice or cut kidney 
potatoes ito shapes like the sections of 
an orange; after washing, dry them ; 
a floured cloth 1s used by some, but 
flour ix nut needed. They must then 
be fried in fat to cover, not hot cnough 
to colour them, only to cook them, and 
when soft they must be taken up; they 
miuv take five minutes or more, and a 
frving-basket should be used. The 
fat shoull then be made very hot, the 
potatoes being kept warin meanwhile ; 
they are then put in the basket and 
again plunged in, IRPf the fat be right, 
they will puff out; the basket should 
be gently moved, and must be taken 
out as svon as the potatoes are a golden 
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aquecso 5 brown, Drain well, sprinkle with salt 


and, if liked, with chopped parsley or 
cayenne, They are an excellent Ace 
cumpantment to game, beef Ktenks, &e, 

Norg.—If not dried well, or the 
second fat is not hot enongh, the dish 
Is not a success, 


Potatoes, Minced, and 
Sautéd.— New potatoes are nice 
thus: boil them whole until halt or 
three-parta done. When cold, eut them 
in dice,and finish the cooking in batter: 
they should be dehcately coloured and 
kept soft: old potatoes can he sy treated 
if not a very mealy kind,  Mairner 
WHlotrer Savce or Burrer is often 
served with these, or any good white 
sauce is equally nice, Cost, about 
sd. or 4d. per pound when plentiful, 
including adjuncts 


Potatoes with Purée a la 
Brough. -—— Kequired : potatoes, a 
purée as below, and some crotitons, 
Cost, about Is. 

Cleanse and boil some new potatoes, 
and turn them into a hot soft cloth 
as soon as done. They must he even 
in size or the dish does not look well. 
Make a purée as follows for a pound 
of potatoes :-— Put in astewpana table- 
spuonful of brown sauce, the same of 
fresh tomato pulp, an ounce of fresh 
butter, a half tablespoonfal of sherry, 
a morscl of glaze the size of a nut, 
a little salt and cavenne, a dash of 
French mustard, and a few drops of 
‘armine. Stir these to the boil, then 
add a tablespoonful of yrated ham, 
the sieved yolk of a hard egg, and the 
white first chopped, then sieved. Add 
more colouring if needed; the mixture 
should be a pretty pink; now put 
some small oblong crotitons on a dish, 
ont foreach potato; lay them on, and 
mask with the sauce ; the croutons are 
to be Jarge enough to show a rim all 
round the potatoes. 

Another way of serving, when a 
rather more substantial dish is wanted, 
is made by laying « slice of hot ham 
on each crouton before putting the 
potatves on: mask with a little brown 
sauce, then finish off as directed. The 
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purée answers equally well for other 
vegetables. It is excellent with young 
turnips or Jerusalem artichokes, to 
which it gives a very pleasant 
piquancy. 

Potatoes with Purée a la 
Christie.— Required: potatocs, and 
a purée as below, with garnish, &c. 
Cost, rather more than the above. 

Prepare the potatoes as above, but 
after pecling them trim with a ‘root 
knife,” to give a ridged appearance. 
(See VEGETABLE Knives.) Make a 
purée as above, but add a tablespoon- 
ful of cooked game livers, pounded 
and sieved. (Sre recipes in the chapter 
on Game.) ‘This is to be more highly 
seasoned, and if liked, the wine may 
be increased and the tomato pulp re- 
duced a little. Crotitons may be used 
as above, or some rich potato cakes 
(page 689). If the latter, glaze them. 
Garnish with fried parsley and serve 
very hot. 

Potatoes a la Rose.—kKkr- 
quired: a potato purée and some arti- 
choke bottoms. Cost, if a small tin of 
artichokes, about 1s. 9d. to 2s. with 
sauce, 

Prepare a purée (see page 689) and 
colour part of it pale pink; put this 
into one side of a forcing-big with a 
rose pipe, and the plain, uncoloured 
part into the other side. Have a hot 
dish ready, on which some artichoke 
bottoms, previously heated, have been 
placed. Force out the potatoes to form 
arose on eich. Do this near the fire, 
the dish being set over boiling water ; 
w cloth must be used over the forcing- 
bag. This can cither go to table as a 
separate course, with a little good sance, 
or be served round any nice made dish 
of fillets, kidneys, sweetbreads, &e. It 
is very pretty and has many uses. 

Potatoes Stuffed (a Chinese 
dish ). —Required : potatoes, steak, &e., 
for the filling as below, and some 
butter. Cost, about 8d. per pound, 
inclusive. 

Parboil some potatoes of even size, 
and let them get cold; take a morsel 
from one end, and scoop out the 
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interior. Prepare the following mixture 
for filling the vacant places :—Pass 
some tender steak through a mincer, 
add a small onion to each half-pound, 
a couple of chillies, a morsel of garlic, 
a little salt and mixed spice, with some 
herbs; pound up finely in a mortar. 
Cook all in a little butter; then, after 
filling the potatocs, replace the ends, 
and bake in a tin, with butter, to a 
golden brown. The potatoes’ must be 
thoroughly done without being broken. 
Drain and serve very hot. 

Another way.-—Use any white meat 
for the filling; cook it in a spoonful or 
two of white stock in place of butter, 
and flavour with herbs and_ spices; 
enrich it with cream, and thicken 
the mince with boiled rice carefully 
pounded, This is a delicate dish. 
Another variety is made by using a 
little curry, cream, and lemon or lime 
juice to flavour and enrich the meat. 


Potatoes a la Supréme. — 
Required: potatoes and sauce, egg and 
crumbs, Cost, about Sd. for a dish of 
a pound, including fried parsley for 
garnish. 

Steam the pofatoes and leave to cool, 
mask them with the Sacce ScpreEME, 
then crumbs, then eggs and crumbs 
again; quarter them if large. Fry and 
drain, and serve very hot. 

Purée a la Zouave, in Cases. 
—Required : half a pint of sauce, eggs, 
potatoes, and croustades as below. 
Cost, exclusive of the sauce. about 6d. 
or 8d. 

Make the sauce as directed (page 
107), but instead of adding meat to it, 
make it thick with cooked. sieved 
potatoes, Fry croustades, one for each 
person (see GARNISHEs!, boil four eggs 
hard, and slice them, put a slice in 
each croustade, then sauce, and a: slice 
of egy on the top. If more egg be 
liked, put slices round the sides. Serve 
hot, and dredge the tops with fried 
crumbs. 


Salsify a la Créme.—Take the 


roots, after boiling; dry them with a 


soft cloth, cut them into lengths of an 
inch or more, and lay them in enough 


grate of lemon pecl and nutmeg, give 
an excellent flavour. Cost, variable 


Spinach Croquettes.— 
Required: spinach, game, potato 
pastry, eggs and crumbs, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 6d. to 9d. per 
dozen, but variable. 

This is a good dish for any meal, 
and as remnants come in for it it 1s not 
costly. Take some cold spinach purée 
and make it into little balls the size of 
a large walnut. Hollow the centre 
and put in a morsel of game purée, or 
one of the livers only (see recipes under 
Game). Close up and cover with a 
thin layer of potato pastry, and fry as 
directed for croquettes generally. Or 
instead of this, a coating of beaten 
ege and bread-crumbs, or crushed ver- 
micelli can be used. ‘These are to be 
well drained, and served with a little 
ganie Eravy or sauce. 
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Spinach Crotites with Ham. 
—Prepare the crotites as above, and 
lay on each a little slice of micely 
broiled ham, nearly the size of the 
croite; it should show just a margin 
of spinach ; brush over with thin glaze 
or good gravy, and put a tiny pile of 
hard-boiled egg, sliced and cut into 
very small dice on the top. A morsel 
of parsley or chervil completes the 
dish. Serve very hot. Cost, 9d. to 
1s. per dozen, 

Spinach Custard.— Required : 
six tablespoonfuls of cooked spinach, 
sieved, half a pint of milk, the same of 
cream, the yolks of five eggs, and a 
little seasoning. Cust, abont Is., with- 
out spinach, 

Put the sieved spinach in a bowl, 
add the strained volks of eggs, and 
beat well, then the milk and crenum 
heated together; add them by degreca 
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and beat hard; season and sect by to 
cool, then fill any little fancy moulds, 
buttered, and cook them until firm. 
Kither set the moulds in a potato 
sieamer, or In a stewpan with boiling 
witer round them, but see that it sim- 
mers only. A buttered paper should 
be laid over the moulds. Turn out 
very carefully. A dessertspoonful of 
wrowrout or potato flour, mixed with 
the milk, and boiled before adding to 
the spinach, will ensure the moulds 
turning out firmly, but they will eat 
rather less delicately, Or the yolk of 
a hard-boiled egg, sieved, and an extra 
raw yolk may be used if liked. These 
are useful as a garnish; they look 
pretty round a dish of mince or hash 
(of a superior kind); they go well with 
swectbreads, whole or sliced, veal cut- 
lets, and made dishes generally. Or 
they can be garnished with strips of 
poultry, ham, tongue, €¢., heated ina 
little good sauce, and served separately. 
With other vegetables cut into fancy 
shapes, they are suitable for putting 
round a braised joint. 


Spinach Purée (see page 654). 
—The finer the sieve through which 
the spinach is passed the better. Tor 
a very good dish, return the sieved 
epinach to the saucepan, with half a 
gill of thick cream to a quart, and stir 
until hot. This is nice for using frum 
a bag and pipe, Another good purée 1s 
made by beating in the sieved yolk of 
whard eve to the above quantity, with 
t little cream or butter, and seasoning 
to taste. A purée of spinach pressed 
mito a mould or basin, turned out, and 
couted: with thick béchamel or other 
good sauce, und garnished with fancy 
shapes of glazed ham, slices of hard 
ergs, and crodiitons, is a very nice dish. 
A good purée of onions or celery may 
he used instead of sauce with the 
spinach. Cost, varies with the adjuncts 
employed, 


Tomato Chips. — For cooked 
chips, take the outer part, with the 
skin adhering, and sce that the toma- 
tocs are sound and fully ripe; cut up 
into chips, and fry or cook them 
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quickly, so as to retain their shape.. 
They are a ready and effective gar- 
nish for many colourless vegetables, 
also rice, &c. 

For raw chips, simply cut them in 
the same way, and season them; they 
may be left plain, or sprinkled with 
chopped parsley or other green meat; 
if oil be used, with tarragon, &c., 
they are useful for salads of many 
sorts. A sharp knife is wanted, and if 
the fruit be over-ripe and ‘‘pappy ” the 
chips are a failure. 


Tomato Rolls, Italian.—Re- 
quired: tomatoes, seasoning, stock, 
cream, ham, chicken, eggs, crumbs, 
and vermicelli. Cost, about Is. &d. 

Take four ripe tomatocs, the size of 
A medium orange, or a proportionate 
number of smaller ones. Break them 
up and rub through a sieve: nu secds 
must go through, and it saves time to 
use a little warm stock to moisten 
them. Chop a teaspuenful each of 
pursley, onion, and basil and thyme 
mixed; add these to the pulp with 
three ounces of Chopped ham, 1) 
same weight of chicken (the white 
part of a braised or boiled one!, ag 
much bread as the two meats combined, 
to be soaked in stock or cream, and 
gqueezed dry first, and pepper and salt 
to taste. Add as much beaten egg as 
is required to bind the mass, then put 
it by in a cool place jur a few hours, 
Shape it on a Houred board the thicks 
ness uf ordinary savusuges, and two 
inches long, if for gurnishing; but for 
separate service they may be longer, 
Brush them over with raw egg yolk, 
and ro!l them in fine bread-crumbs; 
set aside for an hour, then egg again 
and roll in crushed vermicelli, Fry in 
plenty of hot fat, toa dehcate brown. 

elnother wey, — Ont the herbs 
named above, and season with chopped 
chervil and tarragon, and a few drops 
of tarragon vinegar. 


Tomatoes an Gratin. — Tho 
recipe for mushrooms (page 686) may 
be followed so far as the filling of the 
tomatoes is concerned. The pulp must 
be removed with a small spoon; a 
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portion of it, freed from the seeds, can be 
mixed with the mushroom preparation 
used for the filling. A round should be 
eut in the stalk end for the removal 
of the pulp, and this must be filled up 
with fried crumbs or a little croton. 
Many ways of preparing this dish 
are given; the following is simpler 
than the above :—Slice some tomatoes, 
lay them in a flat dish, buttered and 
covered with bread-crumbs, then strew 
some chopped mushrooms over, with a 
little ham; or use herbs and ham, or 
chopped onions ; moisten with a little 
brown sauce, cover with more crumbs, 
add a few bits of butter, and buke in 
a quick oven to a nice brown. Cost, 
about 9d. per pound. 

Note.—In filling up the holes with 
crumbs (first recipe), to prevent their 
falling over the other part of the toma- 
toes, take a bit of paper, and cut a hole 
in it the right size; lay it over the 
tomatocs, and fill through the hole; 
any loose crumbs will then be caught 
by the paper. 


Tomatoes with Iced Sauce. 
—There are many ways of serving 
these; a good one is us follows :— 
Halve some ripe tomatocs and core and 
seed them; the skins may be removed 
or not as preferred. Make some 
Savce A La Drespe, and cut it in 
tiny dice shapes, then fill the halves 
with it and lay each in a fancy paper 
case. Arrange them on a dish covered 
with a lace paper and garnish with 
green salad. 

Another way.—Yrepare the tomatoes 
in the same way, and put in cach half 
a tiny mould of Satce A LA CAL- 
cuTTA. Instcad of using paper cases, 
dish them in a bed of green salad; the 
effect of the three colours is very 
pretty. For a quicker method put 
the sauce in the tomatoes instead of in 
moulds; level it with a palette knife, 
and sect in an ice cave to get firm, then 
dish as before. 

Another way.—Make some Sacce A 
LWALceste, by the second method; 
arrange it in a mould with a layer of 
thinly-sliced tomatoes in the middle, 
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so that when turned out there shall 
be two layers of sauce with toma- 
toes between. If a border mould, 
turn out and fill the centre with toma- 
toes in dice, mixed with ordinary 
mayonnaise, a little of which is pre- 
ferably coloured green for garnishing 
the surface. A plain mould can be 
used, and the sauce cut wp into squares : 
these can be piled in the middle of a 
dish, and the tomatoes as above but in 
pink mayonnaise, put all round. The 
latter is the prettier way of serving. 
Cost, variable. 


Tomatoes, Moulded. — The 
moulds ilustrated below can be used 
for a number of purposes, both for hot 
and cold entrées, salads, and for the 
varnishing of a variety of dishes. 
With whatever they may be filled, it 
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is important that the two halves of thé 
mould are pressed firmly together, and 
that the marks on cach side the mould 
are exactly opposite cach other, or their 
appearance when turned out will be 
disappointing. 

For Tomators A LA Surréme, line 
the moulds with Tomato Asric, first 
adding to it a tablespoonful of whipped 
cream and the same of cooked chicken, 
pounded and sieved, to cach half-pint. 
When firm, fill up with a purée made 
from chicken us above, mixed with 
cream and rich chicken stock, two 
tablespoonfuls of each to half a pint 
of the chicken; then add half a gill 
of Sacce Scerritmeg, and mix very 
thoroughly ; this should be put on ice 
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and be on the point of setting before it 
is put into the moulds. Set them in an 
ice cave or on ice for about half an 
hour and turn out, either on a border 
of aspic or rice, or on a dish paper ; 
use parsley or other green material as 
garnish. The chicken for these is to 
be delicately seasoned. 

For Tomatogs A LA B&CHAMEL, use 
sauce of that nume for the one given 
above, and for an cconomical dish 
cooked veal or rabbit can be used in 
place of chicken, 


Tomatoes a la Tyrrell.— 
Required: tomatoes, butter, jelly, 
store sauce, brown sauce, crumbs, 
egg, seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, 
very variable, according to the ad- 
juncts named below. 

Take good-sized tomatoes for this 
dish, as even in shape and size as pos- 
sible; use the centre slices only, and 
cut them about a quarter of an inch 
thick; take the skin off, the hard core 
out, and the pips away. Mix in a 
basin a couple of ounces of butter, a 
teaspoonful of red currant jelly, the 
same of store sauce and mushroom 
ketchup mixed, a_ saltspoonful of 
mignonette pepper, the same of salt 
and castor sugar, and a tablespoonful 
of brown sauce. These are the pro- 
portions; the quantity must be regu- 
lated by the weight of the tomatoes ; 
this mixture does for about a pound, 
Brush a baking shect over with butter, 
put the tomatoes in in a single layer, 
brush the upper side with beaten yolk 
of ege, then with the mixture above ; 
put in asharp oven, and when half- 
done dredge with crumbs, preferably 
lightly-fried ones; finish the cooking, 
then put the white of the egg on in 
tiny spots round the edges of the 
slices; if must be beaten to the 
stiffest possible froth first; brown up 
in the oven, or with the salamander. 
These are now ready for serving as a 
separate dish on round crottons, or 
they may be used as adjuncts to other 
dishes. Asa breakfast dish they may 
be garnished in the centre with bacon 
or ham cut in dico and mixed with 
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thickened gravy or brown sauce. Or 
some sausages can be sliced and piled 
up in the same way. ‘The remains of 
any of the rich sorts of patés in tins 
are also very handy, and by using with 
them some meat or poultry a little 
goes a long way. All the minces of 
liver of game and poultry of the most 
savoury sorts, as given in the chapter 
on GAME anv Porttry, answer ad- 
mirably ; but delicately - flavoured 
minces are not suitable. Then there 
are Various ways of garnishing with 
forcemeat or cgys. (See INvEx.) 


Truffied Tomatoes.— Required: 
tomatoes, truffles, sherry, stock, crumbs, 
glaze, croutons, and brown sauce. Cost, 
about 8d. tu 10d, per pound, without 
truffles. 

Take some fully-ripe tomatoes of 
moderate size, cut them through ; re- 
move the skin and pips and the hard 
core from the centre; mince a few 
truffles, moisten them with sherry, and 
add them to an equal bulk of bread- 
crumbs that have soaked in rich stock ; 
gcason a little and mix well, then add 
a little brown sauce just to make a 
moist mass. Till the tomatoes with 
this, level each half, then press to- 
gether in their original shape; put 
each in a round china case and steam 
them until the tomatoes are done; 
then brush the tops with thin glaze 
and lay a fancy crotton on the tops; 
stick tiny triangular croutons all round 
the edges, and serve hot. 


Truffle Purée,—Wach, brush, 
and peel half a pound of fresh truffles. 
Pound them with an ounce of butter 
and press them through a hair sieve. 
Put them into a stewpan with a quarter 
of a pint of good brown sauce, and 
let them boil for ten minutes. Just 
before serving the purée, dissolve an 
ounce of glaze and an ounce of butter 
in a little stock, and add to it. Cost, 
variable, 


Truffes & l’Italienne.— 
Cleanse thoroughly, dry, and pare 
cicht truffles, cut them into thin slices, 
and put them into a baking-dish with 
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a quarter of a pint of Lucca oil, a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a 
pinch of powdered thyme, another of 
powdered mace, and a little pepper 
and salt. Let them bake gently nearly 
an hour, squeeze the strained juice of 
half a lemon over them, and serve 
very hot. Lf liked, a clove of garlic 
may be minced and put with them. 
Cost, very uncertain, 


Truffies in Madeira.—ke- 
quired: a dozen tine fresh truffles, 
Madeira to cover them, a couple of 
cloves, a pinch of cayenne and mig- 
nonectte pepper, salt, an ounce of 
butter, and half an ounce of glaze. 
Cost, variable. 

After the truffles are washed and 
prepared they must be kept cool until 
wanted, Put them in a saucepan with 
the wine and srasoning, and cook until 
tender ; then add the glaze, and keep 
the truffles hot while the wine is boiled 
quickly for a few minutes; add the 
butter, pour the whole over, and serve 
the truffles at once. 


Truffles, Potted.— Wash, brush, 
peel, and slice six ounces of fresh 
truffles. Dissolve a pound of fresh 
butter; skim it carefully, pour it into 
a basin, and let it stand two or three 
minutes, then pour the pure oiled part 
away from the thick, milky substance 
which will have settled at the bottom. 
Put the sliced truffles intoa delicately- 
clean stewpan, and pour the butter 
gently over them, Let it stand until 
it is set, then put the saucepan ona 
slow fire, and stew the truffles very 
gently until they are tender. Lift 
them into dry preserving jars, cover 
them with the butter, and store them 
in a cool and perfectly dry place. They 
will keep for months, and will be a 
most acceptable addition to the break- 
fast or luncheon table. The butter 
which remains after the truffles are 
thoroughly covered, so #8 to exclude 
the air, may be potted separately, and 
may be used for flavouring sauces and 
Various delicate preparations. Time 
{o stew the truffles, thirty minutes, or 
more. Cost, variable. 
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Truffles a la Serviette.— 
Required : trutHes, bacon, wine, gravy, 
herbs, &¢., as below. Cost, uncertain. 

Wash and brush the truffles to free 
them from dirt and grit, using many 
waters; drain well, and put them in 
a stewpan lined with thinly-sliced 
bacon: pour vealgravy over witha glass 
of white wine; add a bunch of purs- 
ley, a sprig of thyme, a bay deat, a 
clove or two, and a little celery. Cover 
closcly, simmer until done, and let 
them cool in the hquid, When re- 
quired for table, re-heat, and drain, 
and dish in a folded napkin. Send to 
table with cold butter, Time, about 
three-quarters of an hour to an hour, 

Another way.—After washing and 
brushing the truffles until quite clean, 
dry them, and wrap cach separately in 
a buttered paper, then bake them in 
a guod oven, or before the fire in a 
Dutch oven, turning them that they 
may be equally and thoroughly cocked. 
Take off the papers, wipe the trufiles 
with a soft warm cloth, and serve ona 
prettily-folded napkin. Time, about 
an hour. 


Truffes, Stewed in Cham- 
pagne,.—Select the finest truffles for 
this dish, reject any that have a musty 
smell, Wash and brush them well 
with cold water only, change it several 
times, and when they are perfectly 
clean line a stewpan with slices” of 
sweet bacon; put in the truffles with a 
bunch of parsley, green onions, and 
thyme, two or three bay leaves, two 
cloves, and a little sweet basil; pour 
in sufficient rich veal gravy to cover 
them, with half a pint of champagne. 
Boil them very softly for an hour, then 
draw them aside and let them cool in 
the gravy. Heat them afresh in it 
when they are wanted for table; lift 
them out and drain them in a very 
clean cloth, and dish them neatly in 
a white napkin, which shall contrast as 
strongly as possible with the dark hue 
of the truffles. The above amount of 
champagne is for two pounds, Bottled 
truffics may be used in the same man- 
ner; their liquor should be used in 
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place of some of the stock, and the 
champagne may be reduced; or, for a 
less expensive dish, light wine of good 
quality may be used instead for the 
stewing, a glass of champagne being 
added near the end. 


Turnip Balls or Marbles.— 
Prepare some nice young turnips, by 
cutting them into halls the size of a 
common marble; blanch them, then 
cook in white stock until tender, if to 
be coated with white sauce. 


Turnip Cups. — These are re- 
ferred to in several recipes. Boil and 
halve some turnips; scoop out the 
centres, and fill with peas, carrots in 
dice or pea shapes, beans, or beetroot ; 
anything, in short, that will form a 
pleasant contrast in point of colour. 
These can be put round a dish of lamb 
or veal, The scooped-out part can 
be used for a purée, and, if liked, the 
cups put round it. Before filling the 
cups, coat them with white sauce; 
caper or parsley is also suitable. 


Turnip Purée, Rich. — 
Required : turnips, crcam, sauce, butter, 
seasoning, and garnish, as below. Cost, 
4d., exclusive of the turnips, When 
French ones are used, the puree is 
much more expensive. 

Boil and sieve the turnips; toa quart 
of the pulp adda tablespoonful each of 
cream and BECHAMEL, or other rich 
sauce, and half an ounce of butter: 
season nicely and stir for some minutes, 
Very white turnips are best for this— 
French ones are sure to be of good 
colour if properly cooked. This may be 
served plain, or sprink}-d with chopped 
parsley, or shreds of cooked carrot or 
beetroot may be put round the base, 
with a few chopped capers; but this 
must depend upon the nature of the 
dish it is to be served with. 

Norg.—Hf wanted stiff, a little flour 
should be dredged over the ternips 
before any liquid is added, after they 
are sieved. 


Turnip Purée, with Bread.— 
This igs culled French Pcr&ker, or 
Turnir anxp Breap Purges, It is 
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recommended as being rather more 
substantial than the above. To make 
it, take the sieved pulp, preferably of 
French turnips, and put it in a sauce- 
pan with its bulk of bread-crumb.; 
that have been soaked in cream as for 
sauce. Boil for a few minutes—it 
should be thick ; then season and serve. 
Cost, rather less than the above. 


Turnips au Beurre.— Younz 
turnips are required; they are to be 
shaped, according to taste, 1m olives, 
pears, &e. Sufficient butter is then to 
be melted in a stewpan: it should just 
cover them in a single layer, and the 
cooking should be gentle, or they are 
hable to break. They will take from 
thirty to forty minutes. A great iIm- 
provement in the flavour is effected by 
parboiling them in white stock. Serve 
as they are, or sprinkled with chopped 
parsley or capers. ‘They are nice with 
lamb or veal. 


Turnips, Fried.—.fter boiling 
in white stovk until nearly done, dry 
and finish off as directed for Onions, 
Friep, Surertor. They are nice for 
garnishing, and may be in balls or 
olives, slices, dice, or like the sections 
of an orange. If served with fried 
tomatoes the appearance of the dish 1s 
Improved, 


Turnips, Glazed.—Boil until 
nearly done, then dry and fry in a 
little hot fat, turning them about until 
golden brown; brush with thin glaze 
and serve. 


Vegetable Marrow, Mari- 
naded.— by treating as follows, the 
vegetable is greatly improved :—<After 
paring, seeding, and cutting up the 
miurrows into suitable pieces for 
serving, sprinkle them with salt and 
pepper, then pour over them a mixture 
of half a gill of olive oil, a tablespoon- 
ful cach of brown vinegar and herbal 
Vinegar, and a teaspoonful of spiced or 
chilli vinegar; this will serve for a 
good-sized marrow, or two small ones ; 
after coating with the above, squeeze 
the juico of half a lemon over them, 
and leave for awhile, covered. Tuke 
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brown pravy, or steam them, | borders or jeanne cocoon of aapic 

tad pour thick sauce ror, vst eis toe jelly in any other form ; 
The . Se ae 7 to ring about the desired results 
ph seordrepe uv oup in: the following points may be empha- 
in vegetable salads. | sised :—'They must be most thoroughly 
Vegetable Marrow Shapes | rinsed at sturting, after the preliminary 
or Cups. — Ser ‘Tersie Cors.) , cleansing ; the water they are boiled 


Vegetable Marrow, Stuffed 
(ace reapes in preceding chapter}.—By 
using a rich forcemeat, and serving 
with a good white or brown sauce or 
wravy, Very nice dishes are obtainable. 
The marrow may also be cnt in pieces 
after boiling or steaming, then scooped 
out imto boat shapes or any similar, 
the hollows filled with a white 
brown mince of meat, poultry, or 
game, and served hot. (See Inprx 
for various minces and purées.) ‘Tur- 
nips may be treated similarly if cut 
through, and scooped out into cup 
shapes. 

Vegetables for Garnishing. 
—The preparation of vegetables for 
the garnishing of sonps, and various 
dishes of the cold savoury class, in- 
cluding salads, entrees, &e.. requires 
considerable care, or they will be most 
disappointing as regards their colour. 
This is particularly the case when they 


' in should be plentiful and well skimmed, 


and the vessel must be scrupulously 
clean; they must be well cooked, but 
not over-done; and this is a rather 
difficult tusk when very small shapes 
are In question—for a monmicnt too 
long, and they break; still, if not 
done, not only are they practically un- 
_ table, but the colour and general 
appearance are quite different ; this is 
especially the case with turnips. As 
svon as done, they should be strained 
and rinsed with clean cold water, then 
put, cach vegetable separately, in glasses 
of cold water until wanted ; in this way 
any imperfection can be readily de- 
tected. Each colour must be boiled in 
a separate vessel, and the freshest and 
best vegetables only should be us-d. 
After putting them in the glasses, 
cover to keep out the dust. 


Vegetables, Iced.—(See Icen 
VEGETABLES, | 


SALADS AND SALAD DRESSINGS. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Ir is said by many that the making of salads is not an art in England ; 
that time is begrudged, and the treatment of the materials not understood. 
It is also urged that a number of the most wholesome salad plants are 
altogether ignored. In these accusations there is no doubt some truth ; 
but the salads of everyday life are not the mysterious compounds that 
some people scem to imagine them: and as certain rules are applicable 
both to the plain and rich dishes, we will detail them at the outset, giving 
first attention to the class of salads known as rai. 

The fresher the materials, the greater the chance of a good salad; but 
for the majority of people, only such plants as have lost their pristine 
fresliness are vaaule This brings us to somewhat debatable ground, 
viz., washing or no washing. ‘Lhis question is best settled by the 
application of a little common-sense. If, for example, lettuces are 
brought in fresh and in unstinted quantities from one’s own garden, so 
that only the best parts need be used, and no sign of insect appears, 
then it were folly to do more than wipe the leaves; but if a lettuce has 
been bought, and every bit must be made the most of, then washing is as 
necessary for the purpose of reviving it, as for the cleansing ; and every- 
body knows that plants of all sorts that have come from a distance 
are often extremely gritty. In such cases the thing is to do the 
washing carefully and quickly, and to dry the lettuce thoroughly. As 
this is the plant about which there is most constant controversy, we have 
given it first place. After the washing, to avoid breaking the leaves, 
either put the lettuee in a clean cloth, and take it up by the four corners, 
and swing it round and round until all traces of moisture are lost; or, 
what is better, put it in a wire basket (a frying basket will answer for 
want. of a better), and subject it to the same treatment. The best thing 
of all is, of course, a proper salad basket; these are of wire, globe- 
shaped, with a narrow neck, so that the salad cannot with ordinary 
eare fall out during the swinging. After the drying. it is a good plan 
to leave salad exposed to the air for a short time, and this may be 
done on a sieve or in a colander, With respect to celery, we are of opinion 
that not only washing, but soaking for a time is necessary in the case of 
any that has been long out of the ground, as in freshly-drawn celery there 
is a large proportion of water. 

The term salad is at the present time a very comprehensive one; a 
number of dishes that bear the title ean be served as eutrées ; and by a 
little alteration in the garnish or dressing, many dishes of dressed 
vegetables are suitably served as salads, and vice vered, 

A word on the wholesomeness or otherwise of salads in general may 
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not be amiss. In most instances each must be a law unto himself; but the 
general opinion of those who have studied the matter seems to be that the 
old-fashioned common English salad, deluged with vinegar, is the most 
likely to disagree, especially if eaten with tea. This is accounted for by 
the quantity of water that salad plants contain; and many find that they 
experience no discomfort when they partake of a moderate quautity of 
salad when but little is drunk. 


SALAD DRESSINGS. 


Mayonnaise occupies the first place for rich salads, and such as need 
masking; but it is not an everyday dressing, and for general purposes the 
rémoulades and salad dressings of the ordinary kind, as detailed a little 
later on, will best meet the requirements of the majority of people. All 
dressings are the nicer for mixing in a cold place, on ice if convenient, 
and all salads are the better for being kept as cool as possible. When for 
a ball, or other occasion when they may have to stand for some hours, 
they should not be brought into the room until the last moment. (See 
the chapter on Ices for hints on the cooling of salads, and other dishes 
of the class—i.e. such as contain mayonnaise.) Salad dressing may be 
prepared beforehand, and put in a cold place, but, that the salad may 
retain its crispness, it should not be mixed with the dressing until wanted ; 
and although the blending must be thorough, it is equally important that. 
it be lightly performed ; few people nowadays believe in the “madman 
for a mixer” theory. Some are of opinion that the substitution of a 
dish for a bowl, now very common, although an improvement on the 
seore of appearance, is detrimental to the perfect mixing of the in- 
gredients; but this is easily remedied by using. a bowl or basin, and 
trausferring the salad to the dish afterwards, As a go-between the 
flat dish aud the old-fashioned deep bowl, some give the preference to 
shallow glass dishes, Two wooden forks,can be used for the mixing, or 
the salad spoon and fork will answer; steel forks should not be used. 

In dealing with the salads of the cooked vegetable class, than which, 
perhaps, there are none more wholesome, matters are reversed, and the 
dressing is added some time in advanee of serving. This subject is 
worthy a little consideration. Many are of opinion that in some tmstanees 
two dressings are advantagcons, if not absolutely necessary ; the first 
being given while the vegetables are warm; the second just before the 
dish goes to table, In this way they are well impregnated with the 
flavour of the compound, and insipidity is prevented; and by the second 
dressing the flavour is revived, This, homexee is not always convenient; 
and in the case of left-over vegetables, which are often left to stand until 
quite cold hefore it is decided how they shall be used up, not practicable. 
One hint in this connection: never leave the dish ested after the 
dressing, whether the time it stands be Jong or short. By so doing it loses 
its own flavour, and often takes up others of an objectionable kind, because 
oils and fats all readily absorb foreign odours and flavours. 

The recipe for mayonnaise is given at page 111; in certain cases it 
should be looked upon as the foundation of the sauce only, as many other 
adjuncts are admissible. The other dressings follow here. 
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Olive Oil.—This is the oil for 
salads; and pure oil is all-important. 
This is not so readily obtained as 
might be imagined; or, to be correct, 
the first quality of this oil 1s not always 
to be had. ‘The best way to secure the 
genuine article is to deal with firms 
whose goods bear their own name, 
or that of the exporter; and to pay a 
fair price, ‘Those who are best able to 
judge say that a large quantity of low- 
priced “salad oil” is a mixture of 
cotton-seed and other oils, with a small 
proportion of olive oil. Jt is whole- 
somo enough, and, as we have else- 
where stated, will do for frying and 
other purposes; but it will not make 
delicate salads. One firm of high re- 
pute gocs so far as to say that epicures 
will only partake of the © virgin oil.” 
This is got from hand-picked olives, 
and is the result of the first pressing. 
It has in it all the sweetness, with less 
greasiness, ‘The pulp from the after- 
pressings yiclds oil of very different 
flavour, as each pressing deteriorates 
the quality. Naturally the ‘‘ virgin” 
is the highest-priced oi] ; from 2s. per 
pint may be charged for it, therefore it 
is not within the reach of everyone. 
The ordinary qualities range from ls. 
per pint upwards; and forabout Is. 6d. 
excellent oil is obtainable. Latterly, 
olives have been sold very cheaply, 
especially ripe Italian ones: probably 
the oil may soon be cheaper in propor- 
tion. The best and cheapest way to 
buy it is in gallon or halt-gallon jars 
where it is used regularly and in quan- 
tities. In bottling for use, draw off 
only as much as will be used quickly, 
and keep it in a cool place. One writer 
advises the addition of a pinch of salt 
to a hottle as soon as opened. When 
from long keeping, or any other cause, 
oil turns green and rancid, it should 
be used for any purpose rather than a 
sulad. At its worst it is only good for 
cleaning metal or furniture. Do not 
make the mistake of thinking that it 
will do for frying. Thero are many 
persons who entertain a prejudice 
against olive oil, and it is quite likely 
that such were “turned”’ at some time 
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in their lives by a dose of oil that had 
been in use for a long time and be- 
come strong. Those with whom it 
agrecs have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, according to the highest authori- 
ties, salad oil is particularly whole- 
some. One writer says ‘there are 
three main reasons why English salads 
arc not wholesome: these wre careless 
drying, sousing with vinegar, and lack 
of oil.” 


Ordinary Salad Dressings. 
—'lhe following are useful as every- 
day dressings. Should they be intended 
for keeping, the seasoning should be 
increased a little, and the bottle tightly 
corked and stored in a cold place. 
Shake well before using, By varying 
the store sauces, ketchups, and vine- 
gars, these are readily adapted to indi- 
vidual requirements. When sugar is 
disliked, omit it or use a pinch only in 
place of the amounts named in the 
recipes. (See also Frexcn Lettuce 
SALAD.) 

Vo. 1.—Required: a teaspoonful of 
salt, a fourth as much pepper, a salt- 
spoonful of white sugar, a pinch of 
cayenne and dry mustard, four table- 
spoonfuls of oil or cream, and two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, plain or 
flavoured as hked. Cost, about 3d. or 
4d. The dry materials to be mixed, 
and the oil or cream added by de- 
grees, the vinegar going in drop by 
drop at the end very carefully, A 
creamy compound should be the 
result. 

No. 2.—Add the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg to the dry materials before 
the vil and vinegar goin, Follow the 
recipe above. Cost, 4d. to 5d. 

No. 3.—Required: two hard-boiled 
yolks of eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
good cream, the same of oil, a table- 
spoonful of herbal vinegar, the same 
of plain brown vinegar, a pinch of 
cavenne or mustard, a little celery salt 
and common salt, half a teaspoonful 
each of anchovy essence and brown 
store sauce, with pepper to taste. Cost, 
about dd. or 6d. 

Mako as above directed, and leave 
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awhile to blend. This is useful for fish 
salads, but it may be used for others 
by reducing or omitting the anchovy 
essence. 

No, 4.—-Tho same as the above, with 
the addition of half a glass of light 
wine and lemon juice mixed. This 
may be used for fish or veal. Cost, 
about 7d. 

No. 5.—Required: the yolk of a raw 
egg, two hard ones, the juice of a lemon, 
a chopped shalot, two tablespoonfuls of 
oil, the same of cream, or four spoon- 
fuls of either, and a tablespoonful or 
more of vinegar to taste. Llorseradish 
vinegar is good for many dishes, but 
the flavour is optional, and by varving 
it this answers for many salads. Cost, 
about 6d. or 7d. 

The hard egg yolk should be 
pounded with the dry materials, and 
the raw volk added, then the vinegar 
as in the first recipe. 

No. 6.—Required : a baked potato, a 
tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup, salt 
and pepper, and sugar and mustard to 
taste, a chopped shalot or onion and 
vinegar and milk. Cost, about 3d. 

Sieve the potato and add the rest 
by degrees, the milk and vinegar going 
last. It wants careful mixing, and 
should look like a thin custard. The 
consistence is a matter of taste. It 
should be piquant, and goes well with 
scrap salads of meat or fish. It is of 
all-round utility and very cheap. 

Note.—Any of the above may be 
made thinner by using more vinegar. 


Rémoulade.—This is an old- 
fashioned and much esteemed salad 
dressing. There are a8 many recipes 
for it as for ordinary salad dressings, 
and the various ingredientsare blended 
to suit individual taste, ‘The distin- 
gushing features are hard-boiled eggs 
and mustard; it is, in fact, a sharp, 
thick sauce. It is an agreeable relish to 
cold meats and fish, as well as serving 
the purpose of ordinary salad dressing 
of the piquant variety; it differs 
from, and cannot be used as a substitute 
for, ordinary mayonnaise. ‘The latter 
Is suited to the most delicately 
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flavoured dishes, and many who dis- 
like it are very partial to rémoulade. 
The recipes that follow are illustrative 
of the remoulades in common use, and 
the proportions are simply a matter 
of taste. 

No. 1.—This is very casily made. 
Take the yolks of two eggs boiled quite 
hard, add to them a teaspoonful of flour 
of mustard, i.e. dry mustard, and let 
this be good; it makes a great dif- 
ference to the flavour, and next to 
nothing to the cost. Rub these with 
the back of a spoon, and add, little by 
little at first, four tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil, two of vinegar, and pepper 
and salt to suit the palate. <A dust of 
cayenne improves it. 

Vo. 2.—This is thicker. Allow three 
crgs to the above quantity of oil, add 
a tablespoonful each of French and 
tarragon vinegar, and a teaspoonful 
of onion or a few drops of garlic 
Vinegar, Season to taste. 

No. 3,—-This will suit those who like 
a hot and not an acid sauce. Use four 
eggs and four tablespoonfuls of oil, 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, the same 
of Harvey’s or any similar sauce, a 
dessertspoonful of mustard, salt and 
pepper to taste und a finely-chopped 
shalot. Spanish onion can be used 
instead of the latter. 

No. 4.—This is an Indian sauce, 
and a very good one for ‘ seasoned 
palates.” Its excellence depends in 
a great measure on the way the ingre- 
dients are blended, to which attention 
is directed. Take a good-sized onion 
and chop it as small as possible; add 
to it in a basin a teaspoonful of 
castor sugar, four or five drops of 
anchovy essence, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and half a gill of vinegar. 
Stir for a few minutes, and cover up. 
In a second bowl] put the hard yolks 
of three egys, blend them with a 
tablespoonful and a half of olive oil, 
adding it slowly and incorporating it 
thoroughly; put in a teaspoonful of 
mustard flour, and a fourth as much 
white pepper, that have been mixed 
with a tablespoonful of lime juice; 
this must go in very pradually. Now 
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add the contents of the first bowl, and 
a teaspoonful of clear hot Indian 
pickles, chopped up. Leave covered 
for a short time before serving. This 
ean go to table with all sorts of rice 
and ogg dishes, curries, fish snacks, 
and devilled meats and bones. For 
salads of cooked vegetables it is excel- 
Ient. It will keep well, and may be 
used in a small quantity just to in- 
crease the zest of any dish. In all 
these, it is not necessary to be as care- 
ful in adding the oil as for mayonnaise, 
but slow and thorough mixing is very 
desirable. Sometimes the yolk of a 
ruw egg to three or four hard ones 
is added to give smoothness to the 
dressing. 


Rich Salad Dressings.—The 
vrinciple here is the main point. Good 
oil or cream, whichever is intended for 
the foundation, careful mixing in a 
cool place, and judicious blending of 
the several materials, are the main de- 
siderata. The best and thickest of this 
class of dressings are mayonnaise in 
another form; that 1s, cream takes the 
place of oil. When these are required 
to mask a salad, the cream must be 
whipped very stiffly and added gradu- 
ally to the other ingredients. In hot 
weather a good deal of trouble is saved 
by doing this over ice, and by keeping 
the mixture over ice until the moment 
of using. A little gelatinous stock, ora 
morsel of dissolved aspic, will be found 
useful when the dressing shows a ten- 
dency torun, These are all good for 
high-class vegetable salads. 

No, 1,—This is nice with veal or 
poultry. Required: a gill of whipped 
cream, a dash of anchovy, @ little salt 
and pepper, a few drops of lemon juice, 
and tarragon or other flavoured vinegar, 
cucumber is very suitable, and some 
strong stock. Cost, about 9d. 

The materials above-named are to 
be put to the whipped cream, and the 
grated rind of a quarter of lemon or 
lime, a little lemon pickle, the thick 
liquor from hot pickles, a dash of chut- 
ney, anchovy essence, or light wine, 
are all suitable additions according to 
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taste and the nature of the salad. 
Should mustard be used, and a little is 
almost always desirable, use French 
when obtainable. Before using, cover 
up for a time to blend; 4 much better 
sauce is tho result, and it is only a 
matter of forethought. 

No. 2.—This should look like cream. 
This is the same as the above, except 
that the cream is not whipped and 
a tablespoonful of strong veal stock is 
added. Thinner cream does for this, 

No. 3.—The same as the above, with 
the addition of a teaspoonful of Har- 
vey’s sance and a little yellow colour- 
ing, This isa rich-looking and good 
siLUce. 

No. 4.—This is rich and good. Re- 
quired : four raw eee volks, four table- 
spoontuls of cream, two tablespoontuls 
of the best oil, the same of strong white 
stock, saltand pepper, a dessertspvonful 
of Jemon juice and tarragon vinegar 
mixed, a little chopped chervil and 
tarragon, Cost, about 10d. or 1s, 

The eggs and oil are to be mixed, and 
the cream and stock added; the latter 
should be just liquid, and must 
“jelly” when cold. Then season, 
and if increased piquancy is desired, 
add vinegar, plain or flavoured. This 
is nice with salads containing white 
meat of any sort. If uscd for fish, the 
stock may be omitted. 

Vo. 5.—This should be regarded as 
the basis for any adjuncts that may 
be used at the time of serving. Itisa 
useful mixture to keep bottled in readi- 
ness. Required: eggs, cream, oil, and 
seasoning as below, Cost, about 10d., 
when made from four eggs. 

Take as many eggs as may be wanted, 
and to each yolk add two tablespoon- 
fuls of cream. When mixed, put in 
salt and white pepper, cayenne and 
mustard, and as much oil as cream. 
This is useful when several sorts of 
salad are to be served at one time, as it 
can be thinned down to any consis- 
tence. If for masking, some whipped 
cream must be added. 

Note.— While giving recipes with 
both oil and cream in the same dressing, 
we know well that certain writers say 
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that nobody with an atom of common- 
sense mixes these two materials, One 
says that we might as well spread bacon 
with butter. Whether right or wrong, 
as a matter of fact the combined 
flavours of oil and cream are more ac- 
ceptable to some palates than cither 
used singly: and to some, especially 
country re esidents, it is often a matter 
of convenience to use oil in place of 
part of the cream. If for this reason 
alone, the insertion of such recipes is 
justified. (See recipes for Musranns in 
SEASONINGS, See SUGAR IN SALADS, 
Cuctmper Mayonnatse and ‘Tomato 
MaAyonnalsE in the present chapter.) 


Salad Pickles. — The pickles 
usually added to salads, whether to 
the materials, the dressing, or as gar- 
nish only, are capers, gherkins, hot 
clear pickles, cabbage, and walnuts, as 
well as those of the thick hot variety, 
viz., piccalilli and similar sorts, We 
sugsest that when used for amalgama- 
tion with the salad or the dressing, 
they be tinely cut up, as in this way 
they are more digestible, and the 
flavour is better because more uni- 
form. Any that are too ac id should be 
rinsed in cold water and dricd before 
use. Many sweet pickles muy be added 
with advantage, and are especially use- 
ful for ¢ carnishing ; ; damsons and cher- 
ries, on account of their colour, are 
generally popular, (See the chapter on 
PICKLES.) 


Salad Vinegar. -— When any 
other than plain vinegar is required for 
salad, almost.any sort of flavoured 
vinegar may be employed; thos: who 
have not a supply of tarragon or herbal 
vinegar may find ready substitutes for 
every yday dishes in the vinegar from 
ordinary pickles. ‘The thick liquid 
which is often left over from a bottle 
of piccalilli, &¢., and which lvoks al- 
most like mustard, may be thinned with 
vinegar, and will be found excellent ; 
the vinegar from walnuts and other 
dark pickles is very nico for salads of 
cold meat, as by sprinkling a few drops 
aver the meat beforehand, much is 
added to the excellence, and nothing 
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to the cost of the dish: it is only 
a matter of forethought. ‘Those who 
keep a supply of grated horseradish 
in vinegar will tind that vinegar par- 
tic ularly useful in this way ; and hy 
using the horse-radish in little heaps, 
with beetroot or cabbage, they can 
garnish prettily at small cost, 

lor ordinary salads, brown malt 
vinegar is used; for French salads, 
French vinegar; and for giving 
piquancy to sauces of the mayon- 
nase class, white vinegar is employed. 
(See the chapte ron Pickies, &c.) 


Sugar in Salads.—‘“The cook 
who puts sugar into salad dressings 
is no cook at all,” is a sentence at once 
contradictory and dogmatic: but such 
met our eve a short time ago. The 
qnestion of sugar in salads is certainly 
a vexed one, for authorities speak very 
decidedly on both sides. When ad: led 
in such quantities as to make a salad 
taste of the sugar, then we think that 
it is a very decided mistake; bat no 
one with an educated palate does this, 
and salads of that class are well-nigh 
extinct. On the other hand, when 
white sugar is added in minute quan- 
tities to a sharp dressing for the pur- 
pose of bringing out the “other fl: ivours, 
we think that it is a very pronounced 
improvement ; for it is certainly trae 
that just as salt improves sweets, so 
does sugar, judiciously used, give a 
certain "rest to savoury dishes, in a 
way that can easily he proved, but 
is not easily described. There is 
one way, certainly, in which sugar 
may be usefully emploved in salad 
dressings, and that is, when by chance 
an overdose of mustard, or cayenne, 
or any hot sauce may have been put 
in a dressing of the rémontade order ; 
for it will soften it down very effec- 
tually, without necessarily creating 
sweet taste. We throw out the hint 
as worthy of putting to the test should 
such an accident happen. 


Tomato Salad Dressing.— 
This is very nice, and is especially 
recommended for serving with cold 
vegetables of all sorts, as it gives zest 
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to the most insipid kinds. Required: 
a tablespoonful of good vinegar, pale 
brown, the same of tarragon and onion 
vinegar in equal parts, three table- 
spoonfuls of cream or oil as preferred, 
the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs and 
one raw one, two to three tablespoon- 
fuls of tomato pulp, and scasoning as 
below. Cost, about 6d. 

This is not the same thing if care- 
lessly mixed, therefore attention is 
directed to the method. The hard- 
boiled eggs should be rubbed up with 
the back of a spoon and added to the 
raw yolk, and smoothly mixed ; the oil 
or cream is thon to go in a drop at a 
time, the mixing being continued. In 
a soparate vessel mix a half-teaspoonful 
of flour of mustard, a saltspoonful of 
white sugar, a good pinch of cayenne, 
and the vinegars, al add to the rest 
carofully. The sauce should be thick, 
and the making must be done in a cold 
place. This may bo termed the base, 
and the finishing touches depend upon 
circumstances. For a plain vegetable 
salad, pour it over as it is, and just dot 
a little parsley or other green about 
the dish or bowl. Should there be any 
fish in the salad, a little mushroom 
ketchup or anchovy essence may be 
added, and will be found an im.- 
provement, and ketchup or any good 
brown store sauco may bo used to 
give flavour should meat or ham be 
put in. The sauce is also as good 
with a raw green salad as with one 
of cooked materials. A larger propor- 
tion of oil or cream may bo used, if the 
scusoning is increased. For some dishes 
a few drops of colouring will improvo 
the appoarance. 


Various Salad Dressings.— 


Theso aro a little moro novel than the 
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foregoing, and will be found very good 
with any sort of vegetable salads, as 
well as with fish of the insipid kinds, 
If any are too pungent to be pleasant, 
they may be diluted to the right degrce 
by means of a little milk or mild stock. 
’o. 1.—-Take the juice of a fresh 
lemon or lime and mix it with a quar- 
ter teaspoonful of black pepper, half as 
much salt, the same amount of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of French mustard, the same 
of cucumber vinegar and Worcester 
sauce, and a tablespoonful of cream. 

No. 2.—The same as the above, but 
with oil instead of cream, and walnat 
or mushroom ketchup in place of the 
Worcester sauce. 

No. 3.—Take a glass of any light 
wine of the kind that is used in 
cooking; add a dash each of salt and 
sugar, the juice of half a small lemon, 
a tablespoonful of  ftincly - chopped 
shalots, and a few drops of garlic 
vinegar or garlic wine; let this 
blend awhile, then put in mustard 
to suit the taste, and pour it over a 
salad that has already been dressed 
with oil, It will be found very good 
with a mixture of green salad and 
fresh-water fish. 

No. 4.—Take a gill of good vinegar, 
and flavour it with a little curry sauce 
(that is sold in bottles), then add sugar 
and salt to suit the dish with which it 
1s tu be used; put in a second basin tho 
volks of two hard-boiled eggs and add 
the curry mixture by degrees; the 
egos are best sieved first; then stir 
in some cream or oil to reduce the 
sauce to the consistence desired. To 
some palates this will be improved by 
adding a dash of mustard and cayenne, 
or some vinegar from hot pickles, The 
yolks blond better if mixed first with a 
little cream or oil. 
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Autmost all salad materials in common nse are detailed in the 
chapter on VEGETABLES; so aro tho herbs which form the seasoning 


or adjuncts. 


Of the herbs we would say that their use is so much a 


matter of taste, that thoy are not referred to in all salads with which they 
night advantageously be incorporated ; indeed, in no branch of the cuisine 
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is it more difficult to give eut and dricd recipes than in salads. Mucli 
must of necessity be left to individual taste; eailes: it may happen that 
in a dish of half a dozen ingredients two or three may be unobtainable ; 
then the question arises if they can be replaced by others, or if even a 
substitute may be dispensed with. 

As to the garnish for salads, from the simplest to the most elaborate, 
there is any amount of scope for the exercise of individual taste ; and to 
the most: artistic member of the household should this task be entrusted. 
It often happens that the compounder of a dish is not the best person to 

ive the finishing touches to it. Fish salads are very ornamental in some 
Instances ; so are those of chicken, game, &c. Aspic jelly of various sorts, 
mayonnaise of any number of tints, and other adjuncts which are detailed 
aader GARNISHES, are pressed into the service. But let the fact bo 
.¢fimsped that no amount of garnish, however artistic or costly, will com. 
pensate for a badly-washed salad, or a carelessly-mixed dressing. Again, 
to try to mask a wet salad with mayonnaise is to court failure, for it will 
‘run off as fast as it is put on. 

While the purchase of inforior materials is always censurable, in no 
case is it more so than when they are required for salads. We refer to 
oil, eggs. &e., of bad quality, and not the use of homely materials ; for 
any number of good salads can be concocted by a careful cook from such 
remoants of vegetables as are too frequently consigned to the dustbin. 

Reference must be made to the chapter on Eaes for the method of 

reparing these for salads; and in the chapters on F1isH, and DressED 

EGETABLES, recipes are given for various dishes that will lend them- 
selves to much variation, and may be served as salads; for example, any 
fish with mayonnaise may be garnished with a salad in place of the aspic, 
or other alahorats garnish. Then in some cases the mayonnaise, if not 
liked, or if too costly, may be replaced by an ordinary salad dressing. 


three or four tablespoonfuls of sour 
cream. ‘The boiling of the dressing 


American Cabbage Salad, or 
Cold Slaw. — Required: cabbage. 


vinegar, butter, egg, seasoning, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 6d. 

This is generally liked or dis- 
liked very much by those who taste 
it for the first time. ‘Take a firm 
white cabbage, and shave it up thinly; 
it cannot be too finely cut, and the 
younger it is the better; all the outer 
leaves should be taken off. Puta gill 
of vinegar into a saucepan, add two 
ounces of butter, a good pinch of 
pepper, a teaspoonful of salt, and half 
un ounce of sugar—or more is liked by 
some pcoplo—but it is best not to make 
it too sweet at first. Stir the liquid 
Just to the boil, then pour it over the 
cabbage, and set it by in a cold place ; 
then stir in at the moment of serving 


reduces the sharpness, and the heat 
partially cooks the cabbage, which is 
thus rendered more digestible than 
when raw cabbage, minus any such 
treatment, is used. At the same time, 
there are those who contend that a 
slaw in perfection can only be made 
from a cabbage with a cold dressing. 
The following is a favourite mode :— 
Make a dressing of oil, vinegur, pepper, 
and salt,and add toa gill of the mixture 
a hard-boiled egg, yolk only; the other 
ingredients are in proportion to taste. 
As soon as poured over, the cabbage 
should be eaten. 


American Celery Salad.— 


Cut up the inner parts of as many 
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heads of celery as may be required. 
Dress them with the mixture given 
above, second mode. Just before 
serving, add a lump of icc the size of 
an egg to half a pint of dressing, then 
stir rapidly for a few seconds. ‘Tuke 
the ice out, and pour over the celery, 
toss well together, and serve instantly. 
‘Tomatoes in thin slices are sometimes 
added to this. Cost, if two heads of 
celery, about 10d. to 1s., according to 
season. 


American Cheese Salad.— 
Required: shrimps, cheese, oil, season- 
ing, and garnish as below. Cost, about 
Is. 

This is also known as mock crab. 
Put a quarter of a pound of sliced or 
grated cheese in a mortar, add a table- 
spoonful and a half of oil or cream, and 
a scant teaspoonful of mustard, the 
same of white pepper, salt as required— 
the cheese regulates the amount—and 
a pinch of grated nutmeg, with cay- 
enne to taste. Halfa pint of chopped 
shrimps and a squeeze of lemon juice 
are added last. Serve in the shell of a 
crab, should one be handy ; or in scal- 
lop shells, and garnish with cress and 
celery. The mixture is sometimes put 
in the centre of a bed of salad on a flat 
dish. 


American Cheese and 
Chicken Salad.—This is a rather 
peculiar mixture. It is, however, a 
great favourite with many. The cheese, 
&c., are the same as in the previous 
recipe, but in place of shrimps add the 
samo bulk of cold chicken, in neat 
pieces, This is often served at tea, with 
‘crackers’ and butter. Cress or 
radishes with celery may be used for 
wurnish. Cost, a trifle more than the 
above on an average, (For Crackers, see 
Biscuits.) 


American Turkey Salad.— 
Required: turkey or fowl, celery, eggs, 
dressing and garnish as below. Cost, 
variable, about 1s., exclusive of turkey 
and garnish. 

Take tho white meat of a young 
turkey or a fine fowl—ono that has 
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been boiled and kept a good colour; 

skin, and mince this small and set it 

aside covered; then cut up as much, 

or three-fourths as much, celery; add 

it to the meat and season them with salt 

and white pepper, mixing them very 

well, The sauce is made in the follow- 

ing proportions :— Three hard-boiled 

eggs, one raw egg, a tablespoonful of 

castor sugar, a large teaspoonful each 

of salt, mixed mustard and white 

pepper, a good pinch each of cayenne 

and nutmeg, half a pill of vinegar and 

half its measure of oil or cream. The. 
hard yolks and raw egg are Sigt > 
blended with the oil, the other ingre- 
dients are put in by degrees, the vine- 

gar being added last of all by spoons 

fuls. This is then mixed with the 

meat and celery and piled in a bowl, 

and the top garnished with the whites . 
of the eges, and some celery tops, with 

anything to give a little colour, such as 

beetroot or fancy shapes of tongue. 

Sometimes the latter is cut into strips, 

which are formed into diamonds oz 

triangles, and green pickles of many 

sorts are employed to give zest to the 

dish. 

NotEe.—Either of the foregoing may 
be flavoured with rye bread; it is a 
common custom in America, and is 
thought to impart a pleasant taste to 
the dressing, in which it is left for a 
short time, then removed just before 
serving. Some light wine takes the 
place of half the vinegar when this is 
used, as a rule, 


Anchovy Salad.—Allow about 
half a dozen filleted anchoviesto a couple 
of medium-sized lettuces; chop a few 
young onions and mix with the lettuce, 
which should be shredded, also a tea- 
spoonful of parsley; the juice of a 
lemon and a little salad oil forms the 
dressing ; the fillets are used as garnish, 
or half can be reserved for this, and the 
rest put in the salad. This needs the 
addition of sliced lemons and olives 
if on one dish; but on little plates or 
in cases, one for cach person, it can 
be served as it is. Cost, from 1s. 3d. 
upwards. rer 
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- Artichoke Salad.—Take some 
young globe artichokes, and wash them 
very earcfully. They can be plainly 
dressed in the same way as cress or let- 
tuce; or they can be sent to table whole, 
with a, little plate of chopped parsley, 
another of chopped raw onion, 4 third 
of capers, and any other herbs that 
may be considered an improvement. 
These materials, with oil and vinegar 
to taste, ure mixed upon cach plate; the 
leaves of the artichokes are dipped into 
the dressing, and the bottom is kept to 
the end. Thus served, artichokes are 

- of a nutty flavour. The dish is much 

‘ appreciated in France. Cost, varies 
considerably with the scason. (See 
ARTICHOKES.) 


wed teria ders Salad.—Requircd : 
utter, 


asparagus, and seasoning as 
“below. Cost, very variable. (See 
ASPARAGUS.) 


This is a dish that is almost always 

liked, and by the use of tinned aspara- 
gus it can be enjoyed at any scason of 
the year. There are several ways of 
preparing it, and the following can be 
specially recommended : — Take, say, 
fifty heads of young asparagus, boiled 
in the usual way; before it is cold 
dress it by dipping it into butter that 
has been melted and mixed with a little 
mustard, about a teaspoonful to two 
ounces, and a small quantity of pepper 
and sult, with a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, or French or English vinegar ; 
the amount of the last named may be 
increased to taste. The extreme ends 
need not be coated, and the asparagus 
should be arranged with the heads all 
meeting in the centre of the dish. To 
eat this in perfection, it should be iced. 
Another way, which is very nice, is to 
coat the asparagus over the entire green 
part with some rich white sauce, and 
to let it get cold and set ; then to give 
a second coating of mayonnaise, or a 
rich cream dressing. 


Asparagus Salad in Cases. 
—Take some cooked asparagus and 
cut the ends off; reserve them, and 
rub the rest through a sicve, With 
this purée a little good salad dressing 
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is to be mixed; this is put at the 
bottom of any little fancy - shaped 
china cases, and the heads, with some 
tiny chips of beet-root, are put at the 
top, the beet-root being cither mixed 
amongst them or put as a border, or 
in the middle. 

Another way.— After putting the 
purée in the cases, take some 
shredded celery and scason it in the 
same way, then place a layer of it 
next; the asparagus heads and the 
beetroot go on the top as before. This 
is @ combination generally liked. 

For Satap A LA Supreme, tho 
asparagus is masked with sauce of 
that name after being cut into such 
lengths as will stand upright in the 
cases, and just come to the tops. A 
little bed of any green salad is put at 
the bottom. Some mayonnaise is put 
over, to leave the heads clear, which 
stand out in the natural colour. A few 
tomato chips can be put as a border if 
liked. Another variation consists in 
the addition of a few shreds of cooked 
chicken spread with the sauce, at the 
bottom of the cases. These arc good 
for any outdoor festivities, and if kept 
in an ice cave or safe are most enjoy- 
able, Cost, variable. 


Beetroot Salad.—After boiling 
and pccling, the beetroot may be 
thinly sliced, and dressed with a 
hittle oil and vinegar, salt and pepper, 
and served alone, or with an outer 
fringe of any white salad, such as 
celery. Or tufts of grated horseradish 
may be put round the dish if to be 
served with ‘cold roast beef or boiled 
beef, tongues, &c. The bectroot is 
sometimes sprinkled with oil only; 
this gives it a glistening appearance, 
and the colour docs not run so freely ; 
the vinegar, &c., aro then added 
separately. For a more ornamental 
salad, the root may be cut in strips, 
with a crimped cutter, or funcy 
shaped blocks or slices, either round 
or oval, may be cut out with a 
crimped cutter: the trimmings that 
remain will come in for a mixed salad. 
When prepared in these ways it may 
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be put in a pile on a bed of green 
salad; such blocks as lend themselves 
to ‘building up” naturally produco 
the best-looking dishes; and if a 
white baso be made from celery or egg 
whites, the effect is still prettier. 
When egg whites are used, they may 
be put in blocks or a bordor (see Ganr- 


NIsHEs). Cost, variable, but generally 
inexpensive. 
Beetroot Salad Mayon- 


maise.—ltequired: an aspic mayon- 
maise border, beetroot, mayonnaise, 
truffle, and other garnish as below. 
Cost, from 2s. upwards on an average. 

This is a very good dish to servo 
with cold turkeys, galantines of fowl, 
&c. Make a border of mayonnaise 
aspic, preferably green (sce GARNISHES 
for the moulds); put it on a flat dish, 
and fill up the centre with bevtroot 
cut in dice, or small pieces of any other 
shape, and masked with thick white 
mayonnaise. On the surfaco, sprinkle 
gome very finely-chopped truffle +o 
form narrow stripes; theso should 
alternate with others of chopped 
chervil and shredded tarragon. Sup- 
posing tho mould used for the mayon- 
‘naise aspic to be a plain ono, just 
before serving put on the top somo 
triangular blocks of beetroot, with the 
points resting on the mayonnaise in 
the centre. A good crcam dressing 
may be uscd if liked. 


Broad Beans Salad. — (See 


FLAGEOLET SALAD.) 


Carrot Salad.—tThis, like bect- 
root, is a very wholesome salad. For a 
superior dish, the outer part only 
should bo used ; it can be cut in strips 
or dice, or may be chopped up. ‘The 
carrot can be scrved alone after 
dressing like beetroot, or with any 
dressing preferred; or a mixture of 
carrots and any raw grecn salad, as 
lottuce or endive, will better suit somo 
tastes. In the concoction of a sulad of 
bectroot, should the latter run short, 
carrots may be put with it, without 
any appreciable difference in the 
flavour. Young carrots make a vory 
excellent salad if dressed before they 
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get cold with a little oil and French 
vinegar, and a sprinkling of tafragon 
and chervil, then put aside and servo 
whole when thoroughly cold, Thoy 
can be used as garnish for other kinds 
of salad. (SeeSBrETROoT SaLap.) Cost, 
varies with the dressing, &c. 
Norse.—Boil the carrots until quite 
tender, and rinse them in cold water as 
soon as done; then dry them well. 
For a plain dish, use a cheap dressing. 


Cauliflower Salad.—The ways 
of sending this to table are many; a" 
very good one is to dress the cauli- 
flower, aftor boiling and dividing it, 
with oiled butter as directed for. 
asparagus. Or a cauliflower can be 
boiled and divided, then put together 
again as if whole, in the centre of a 
dish. The dressing should be thick, 
mayonnaise or any other, and the gar- 
nish may be just a little green salad as 
a border, or a macédoine of vegetables 
can be used, and more dressing sent to 
table; as, if the macédoines are left 
plain, their colours will contrast more 
strongly with the cauliflower. Or the 
surface of the cauliflowcr may be 
sprinkled with chopped parsley or 
chervil, or some capers, then a vege- 
table of one colour only will serve as a 
border—beetroot or carrots or toma- 
tocs can be recommended. A salad of 
the above, with a row of French beans 
or green peas round, is very nice. A 
hint of garlic is liked by many, cauli- 
flower being mild in itself. For a more 
substantial salad place a few slices of 
cooked ham or tongue about the dish, 
with any green salad that may bo 
handy. Cost, varices with the dressing 
and garnish. 


Celery Salad.— The root, if 
used, shonld be cut in shreds, and the 
white part similarly, or in dice. Some- 
times the whole is finely chopped. A 
piquant dressing is considered best, 
and if the celery is required a trifle 
soft, they should be mixed a while 
before serving, Celery is more often 
amalgamated with other materials 
than served alone, With onions it is 
very good, 
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Cheese Salad.—(Sce Mock Cran 
Saab, page 720.) 


Chicken Salad. — Required: a 
chicken, dressing, and salad mixtures 
as below. Cost, about 4s. on an average, 
exclusive of garnish. 

Take a boiled chicken and skin and 
joint it neatly, then pour a mixturo of 
oil and vinegar, with a little salt and 
pepper, over it; a grate of lemon anda 
few drops of the juice will further im- 
prove it ; cover and Ict it lie for an hour, 
turning it often that it may be well 
flavoured. Without this preliminary 
treatment a chicken salad is apt to bo 
insipid. Make a salad dressing, and 
pour it over the chicken; about halfa 
pint will be wanted. Arrange this on 
the dish with lettuce or celery as pre- 
ferred; or use small whole lettuce and 
pile the chicken on the celery if liked. 
A good deal depends on the propor- 
tions of salad and fowl used: much 
more of the one than the other being 
liked by many, while others equalise 
them. Hard eggs, and a few sprigs of 
parsley, with a few slices of lemon and 
bectroot or cucumber, complete the 
garnish for a plain dish. (See SALAD 
Dressincs, page 703.) 


Chicken Salad, Rich. — Re- 
quired : a chicken salad, mayonnaise, 
aspic jelly, ham or tongue, &c., as 
below. Cost, from 5s. to 6s. 

Prepare the bird as before, a boned 
one makes the better dish, and add to 
the marinade a small quantity of good 
chicken stock. Make a foundation of 
any good salad, iced, a8 asparagus or 
cucumber (see recipes in this chapter); 
pile the bird on this, keeping it over 
ice, and pour over some mayonnaise 
that has been in an ice cave; the 
chicken being first drained from the 
oil, &c. Make a border of chopped 
aspic, pink and green alternately, 
dividing the heaps with slices of hard 
egg, or lemon, or both; in the latter 
casc, use them alternately. Put an outer 
ring of cress, or any plainly-dressed 
green salad, and lay about it some 
fancy shapes of lean ham and tongue ; 
some dice or leaves can also be cut from 
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mayonnaise aspic or tomato aspic. The 
chicken may be in slices or dice. 

Another way.—Use any rich dross- 
ing instead of mayonnaise, but ice it; 
and if liked some of the same salad 
that is put under the chicken can be 
used with the other matcrials for tho 
garnish. A chicken salad is in such 
frequent request, and is so gencrally 
liked, that variation in the manner of 
serving is desirable. (See other salads 
in this chapter, including Hanover 
SaLap, and recipes under poultry for 
further hints on garnishing. The ad- 
juncts are given in GARNISHES.) 

See also Copp Entrees for CHICKEN 
Mayonnalsk IN SHELLS. 


Crab Salad.—There are endless 
ways of making this; a very common 
and easy one 1s to reserve the white 
meat and that of the large claws, and 
mix all the soft meat with the dressing 
(which should be sharp) and the salad. 
The latter may be lettuce and cress, or 
endive, with « few onions and _ sliced 
radishes; the white meat can be 
dressed und piled in the middle of 
the salad, and the claws used for the 
base, with the little claws. Another 
simple salad is made by using some 
finely-chopped lettuce, &c., and mixing 
it with the meat of the crab; this is 
then put in the shell and served on 
a folded napkin, the claws and some 
parsley suflicing for garnish, The 
dressing can be flavoured with curry, 
light wine, or picklos. Cost, variable, 
according to season, and salad used. 

For better dishes of the sort, follow 
any recipes given for lobster, but mix 
the soft meat of the crab with tho 
dressing when it is used. (See Crap in 
the chapter on Fisu.) 


Cray-Fish Salad.—Follow the 
directions for salads of other shell fish 
as to the dressing and the arrangement 
of the materials, and ornament the 
exterior according to requirement and 
convenience. For a first-class dish of 
the sort, use a good proportion of the 
fish cut up and mixed amongst the 
salad; then ornament the outer layer 
of mayonnaise with some cray-fish 
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butter and the tails of tho fish ; or pro- 
ceed as follows for a very ornamental 
dish :—Take the heart of a lettuce, and 
mask it thickly with mayonnaise; set 
this in the centre to stand higher than 
the rest, then go over it with a second 
layer of mayonnaise and make it 
smooth. Place some whole cray-fish 
round the base of the lettuce as if 
climbing up it, and put between them 
some cut lemons and stoned olives. 
The other part of the dish can be 
garnished with lemons and olives and 
a sprinkling of lobster coral; or some 
green mayonnaise and cray-fish butter. 
‘When whole fish are not to be had 
use the tinned tails and place them as 
effectively as possible about the let- 
tuce; or large prawns can be used in 
place of whole fish, and the tails round 
the edge of the bowl. This looks ap- 
petising if well garnished. One hand- 
some fish at the top fastened on with 
a silver skewer is an improvement. 
CucuMBER Aspic or slices of cucumber 
may be used with good effect in pur- 
nishing this class of salad. A border of 
pale green aspic, chopped and sprinkled 
with lobster coral, looks pretty ; so 
docs one of the same jelly, cut in 
rings, overlapping to form a chain; or 
the latter can be composed of tomato 
aspic laid on the bed of clear green 
jelly. If any part of the mayonnaise 
is coloured red for garnishing the 
white surface, let the colour be im- 
ee if possible with cray-fish butter. 

ailing that, use lobster butter. 

Norr.—The base may be of salad 
only, and all the fish used for garnish- 
ing; or some lobster meat can be 
mixed amongst the Iettuce, &c., for 
the foundation, when the supply of 
cray-fish runs short. Either of the 
thick rich dressings will serve instead 
of mayonnaise. Cost, variable, accord- 
ing to season and arrangement. 


Cucumber Mayonnaise. — 
Sce the directions for Tomato Mayon- 
NAISE, using some cucumber pulp 
and cucumber vinegar in place of 
those of the tomato, and enough green 
colouring to free it from dingincss, 


The pulp should be from a cooked 
cucumber, sieved and added when cold: 
It should be boiled as for: ordinary 
garnishes, and must not be over-done. 
For all sorts of salads in which cucum- 
bers are used for garnish, this is equally 
suitable ; and is especially good with 
fish salads. 

Another way.—Take some raw grated 
cucumber, and add as much of it to 
ordinary mayonnaise as will flavour it 
pleasantly ; but before doing so let it 
lie after grating for the water to run 
off, or the sauce will be made thin and 
will not adhere to anything. This 
could be used to coat any salad 
entirely, just as ordinary mayonnaise 
if liked, and with a garnish of red fish 
makes a very pretty dish; or with 
nothing more than hard eggs and 
some sort of dark green salad the 
effect is good. 


Cucumber Salad.— (See Cccum- 
RER under VEGETARLES for the pre- 
paration.) Ifthe plan of drawing off 
the water be favoured, a little salt 
should be sprinkled on and_ the 
cucumber be left between two plates. 
For an ordinary salad the cucumber 
is sprinkled with oil first, and tossed 
about until every part is coated; the 
slices cannot be too thin; very little 
pepper and salt are wanted, and the 
sume is true of vinegar; lemon juice 
is better liked by many. It is a com- 
mon thing to sce people pour vinegar 
over before oil, but for cultured 
palates this spoils the dish, as cucum- 
ber will absorb a lot of vinegar, and 
taste in the end likesour pickle. Those 
who object to oil and use only vinegar, 
will find the dish nicer by using the 
best quality and in moderate quantity. 
This is a salad that is very greatly 
improved by being placed in a ro- 
frigerator or an ice cave for half an 
hour to an hour before serving. 

An iced cucumber mayonnaise is a 
delicious dish. (See Sataps Mayon- 
NAISE.) 

Cucumber Salad with 
Celery.—This is a nice dish; the 
cucumber may bo about twice the 
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amount of the cclery, or thoy may be 
équal, Slice or cut them in dice or 
strips, and season with oil, &c., a8 
above; then put them on a dish after 
well blendmg them, and put round the 
base a little thick mayonnaise; over 
this sprinkle some thin shreds of bect- 
root at the moment of serving. Or the 
mayonnaise can be put on the top of 
the cucumber and celery and finished 
off in the same way, or with a 
morsel of small cress or chervil in 
addition. Cost, with one cucumber, 
about Is. 3d. 

Another way.—Cut the ingredients 
up as beforc, and toss them in mayon- 
naise; make a pile on the dish and 
put some small blocks of tomato aspic 
round; or use tomato butter or tomato 
cream instead. (See GARNISHES. ) 


Dandelion Salad.— Dandclion 
leaves may be dressed and served 
separatcly, or mixed with other green 
salads, such as lettuce. 


Devilled Salad. — Tako any 
game or poultry, or cold meat, cut in 
even sliccs, and divide them into neat 
pieces for serving; the remains of 
roasted or braised meat arc excellent 
if not too much done. Dip them into 
Gravy A LA Dranie, and cover them 
for awhile. Or if raw meat be used, it 
may be grilled and put to soak in tho 
same gravy while hot. When cold, 
arrange any salad and the meat in al- 
ternate layers; a rémoulade dressing 
(page 702) being used for the salad. 
Hot pickles and chillies may be used, 
with any other garnish, for this. 

For a simple salad of the sort, cut 
up any cold meat into dice, and mix 
it with the salad materials, then add 
some hot pickles, finely chopped, to the 
salad dressing. If the meat cannot con- 
veniently be soaked in the gravy above 
named, a cheap stock highly flavoured 
with the same ingredients (omitting the 
clarct) will give pungency. This is a 
good way to use up remnants of cooked 
vegetables, and rice, &c., may be mixed 
with them, as the nature of the dress- 
ing prevents insipidity, and a very nice 
dish can be made at small cost. A little 


curried rice comes in for the purpose, 
Cost, very variable. 


Egg Salad Mayonnaise.— 
Required : eggs, potted chicken, aspic, 
mayonnaise, bread, salad, and garnish 
as below. Cost, for a dish of a dozen 
eggs, about 3s. 6d. 

Boil the eggs hard, cut them through 
lengthwise, pound half the yolks with 
potted chicken anda little mayonnaise 
(see Sturrep Eaes, page 598), fill the 
halves and level them. Take rings of 
fried bread (three make a good dish) of 
graduated sizes, and put the eggs round 
them; the top ring should be quite 
small; then set one egg upright in the 
centre of the top ring. Decorate the 
bread that shows between the eggs with 
any plain green salad. Put a garnish 
of chopped aspic round the base, and 
insert some of the spare yolks here and 
there; then place another border of 
salad of one kind or mixed, coat it with 
mayonnaise, and sieve the rest of the 
yolks over the top, with here and there 
a dash of chopped chervil, parsley, or 
green pickles, or strips of ham or 
tongue, or othcr garnish to taste. 

Another way. — After filling the 
halves of eggs, pour liquid aspic over, 
and place the halves round the bread, 
alternating the flat and dome sides. 
Coloured aspic may be chopped and 
used as garnish. 

These dishes are useful and hand- 
some for ball suppers, &c., when a good 
number have to be provided for, ‘hey 
are satisfying, and not very trouble- 
some or costly, All sorts of potted 
meats and fish may be used, and there 
are other ways to arrange materials. 


Endive Salad.—This is both 
wholesome and ornamental. By the 
aid of very little else besides the plant, 
a nice dish can be had. A small quan- 
tity of cress, celery, and beetroot will 
form a striking contrast to its crisp, 
blanched leaves, which may _ be 
arranged en bouquet in the centre, or 
be interspersed with the other mate- 
rials; the former way is very gener- 
ally approved; the endive is to be 
divided ready for serving. The 
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simple oil and vinegar dressings 
are usually selected for this. For a 
good-sized, nice-looking dish the fol- 
lowing way of arranging the in- 
gredients is recommended :—Put the 
endive in the middle, some fancy 
slices of beetroot round it; then some 
cress ; next some hard eggs in slices; 
then bectroot again; next a fringe of 
celery, inner stalks and the leaves; or 
in place of the latter, use the white 
part only cut in short lengths, and 
then stick the leafy part in amongst 
the beetroot, &c. <A salad of this de- 
scription is often sent to table apart 
from the dressing, which is in a boat 
or sauce cruet. Cost, 1s, upwards. 

Nore.—To the number of people 
who object to endive on account of its 
toughness, a salad from the cooked 
plant will be more acceptable. 


Endive and Haricot Salad. 
—Required: beans, milk, endive, oil, 
vinogar, &c., and garnish as under. 
Cost, about 6d. for a plain, more for a 
garnished dish. 

For a good-sized salad, boil half a 
pint of small white haricots in milk, 
after parboiling them in water (see page 
576). Take the skins off as neatly as 
possible, and put them by to get cold. 
Take a deep glass dish or salad bowl, 
and put in the centre the heart of somo 
trimmed endive; the beans are to be 
dressed with chopped parsley and a 
little powdered thyme; oil and vine- 
gar, salt and pepper, mignonctte and 
cayenne are best ; put them round the 
endive with a few slices of beetroot to 
divide them. Just as it is, this is very 
pretty, but it can be further orna- 
mented by the aid of chopped truffle, or 
some coloured mayonnaise dotted about 
the beans, or they may be entirely 
masked with white mayonnaise and 
garnished with coloured, for a rich 
dish. 

Another variety of this consists of 
alternate rows of whito and green 
beans round the endive, beginning 
with the white; the beans are to be 
plainly dressed, and garnished with 
some slices of hard-boiled eggs, minus 
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the whites; tho latter are to be put in 
rings about the green beans, which 
should first be tossed in a little green 
mayonnaise. 


Endive and Potato Salad.— 
Cut some cold potatoes in dice while 
warm, and dress them with a little oil 
and flavoured vinegar, a few drops of 
anchovy essence, a dust of cayenne and 
mignonette pepper with a very little 
ealt. Put them in a cold place for a 
few hours. Place a head of endive as 
above directed; let it be compact in 
shape, then put a row of chopped bect- 
root between it and the potatoes; 
sprinkle over the latter a small onion, 
finely chopped, and a hint of tarragon 
and chervil. Or in place of the last 
named, some parsley and thyme. (See 
Potato Savaps.) Cost, 6d. to 8d. for 
a moderate-sized dish. 


French.Beans Salad, Supe- 
rior.— This mode of preparing a salad 
of beans is recommended by an autho- 
rity. After the beans have becn boiled 
as usual they are to be plunged in cold 
water and left for half an hour. Then 
dress them with vinegar and cover for 
an hour; drain this off and add 
chopped tarragon, and a sprinkling of 
oil and some mignonette pepper, and 
salt. Set the salad in an ice cave 
before serving, The'vinegar uscd is to 
be the best French, with a suspicion of 
tarragon or shalot. ‘To make this more 
ornamental, strew sieved egg yolk on 
the centre of the beans, and make a 
border with the chopped whites, with 
here and there a leaf of chervil. Cost, 
about 8d. for a dish from a pound of 
beans. 

For a plain salad dress like the 
lettuce in the recipe below. 


Fish and Egg Salad. — Re- 
quired: seven eggs, some shell fish, 
white fish, salad, and dressing as 
below. Cost, about 1s. 9d. 

Boil and cut the eggs in halves 
lengthwise, and remove the yolks. 
Cover a flat dish with watercress or 
lettuce, plainly dressed with oil, &c 
(see pages 71§ and 737). Form an 
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outer edge with the yolks of the eggs 
and little piles of picked shrimps alter- 
nately. Make a mince of white tish 
(cooked), moisten with any approved 
silad dressing (see pages 701 to 705), 
and fill the whites with it. Pile up 
in tho middle of the salad and relieve 
the white by a sprinkling of chopped 
parsley or lobster coral, or put a shrimp 
in the centre of each half. Prawns can 
be used thus, or portions of lobster and 
other fish. 

Notr.—When shell-fish is objected 
to, substitute little piles of beetroot or 
other bright salad for the shrimps. In 
other respects proceed as above. For 
a more elaborate dish aspic may be 
used as an outer garnish, and a dressed 
salad may form the foundation, but it 
should be coated with a plain green 
one, on which to rest the halves of ege. 
Turbot, sole, or whiting may beselected 
for a rich dish; plaice, fresh haddock, 
&c., for a plain one. Deicd haddock, 
mixed with one of the most piquant 
of the dressings, makes a good salad of 
this kind. 


Flageolet Salad.—Take a tin 
of flageolets (see page 680), drain them 
from their liquor, and dry them care- 
fully in a soft cloth. Rub the salad 
bowl or dish with garlic; season the 
beans with mignonctte pepper, oil and 
salt, then add French or tarragon 
vinegar or the two mixed; chopped 
parsley is generally added, but a plain 
salad is very nice. The beans are handy 
for mixing with carrots, turnips, peas, 
&c., for a macédoine ; or they may be 
used to garnish a salad of beetroot or 
tomatoes with yood effect. Broad 
beans salad can be made just in the 
same way by using young beans, and 
freeing them from their outer skins. 
A salad of old beans is not worth the 
trouble of preparing. Cost, about 
1s. 3d. Haricot beans (dried ones) can 
be converted into a salad in the above 
way ; a small proportion of onion is 
generally thought an improvement. 


French Lettuce Salad. — 
Take the lettuce, preparcd as directed 
for Lerruce Saab, and for four small 
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onos allow about four tablespoonfuls of 
oil, and half a tablespoonful, or from 
that to a tablespoonful of French vino- 
gar, a saltspoonful or a trifle more of 
salt, and about as much mignonette 
pepper, or rather less of ordinary 
pepper; the first named is better in 
cases where the finc peppor causes 
throat irritation; indeed it is generally 
considered best for a salad of this sort; 
it should be sprinkled over in the dry 
state; but the fine pepper is better 
mixed in the oil with the salt. A 
tablespoonful of oil should be blended 
with the salt and put over first, then 
the rest of the oil by degrees; the 
salad is then to be most thoroughly 
but lightly mixed before the vinegar 
is put on; it is only by giving the 
lettuce a preliminary coating in every 
part that freedom from acidity is 
secured, After sprinkling the vine- 
gar over, the salad wants a final toss. 
To complete it and give it the match- 
less flavour of a true French salad a 
dash of tarragon is wanted; but it 
must be a small quantity only, and 
the bits cannot be too small. (See 
Tarragon, page 656.) This is to be 
sprinkled over, and the salad served 
at once, If the fresh leaves are not to 
be had, a little tarragon vinegar must 
be used, but it is but a poor substitute. 
Hard-boiled eggs are sometimes used 
for the garnishing of lettuce salads. 
Cost, varies with the season; about 
6d. to 8d. 

Another way.—Instead of using. tar- 
ragon only for the seasoning, a mixture 
of that with chervil, and a small spring 
onion may be used; all should be as 
small as possible; some mustard and 
cress can also be added, about a table- 
spoonful to four lettuces. Nasturtium 
flowers und a few of their leaves 
shredded and put in the salad, give 
another variety. The flowers are to be 
put on last thing, as garnish only. 


French Vinaigrette. — The 
meat left over from the Por-au-Frvu is 
frequently used for a dish of a plain 
kind, but it is prepared with the same 
care ag would be bestowed upon more 
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costly materials. The meat is to be 
thinly shredded, and mixed with a few 
cooked potatoes and haricot beans, then 
dressed with a mixture similar to the 
above, and allowed to stand a few hours, 
that the meat may be freshened up and 
made piquant by the herbs, &c. Last 
thing, a little more oil and vinegar ure 
poured over, and very often some such 
salad as is detailed above goes to table 
at the samo time. Or, if to the vinai- 
erette a few cooked French beans, or 
some cauliflower sprigs, or green peas 
are added, the dish is improved, and a 
green salad is more easily dispensed 
with; or perhaps a plain one is put 
about the meat, &c., by way of 
garnish; this may be bunches of 
cress and a few slices of beetroot. 
Cost, about 6d. for a small dish. 


Fruit Salads.—(Sce the chapter 


on Fruit.) 


Game Salads. — (See Grovss, 
PartTuiIpGr, AND PHEASANT SALADs.) 


Garlic in Salads.—(Sve Garuic, 
page 627.) The use of this is entirely 
i matter of taste; some can scarcely 
stay in a room with a salad that has 
been flavoured with garlic; while 
many epicures would consider a 
number of salads quite incomplete 
without the addition. Indeed, many 
persons not only find garlic more 
agrecable than onions, but assert that 
in their individual cases there is less 
aftor-unpleasantness. There are two 
ways of using garlic, and the point 
must first be cut off the bead. The 
dish is then rubbed over with it; or a 
crust of bread is touched with it. 
See that it is a crust; soft bread 
will break and bits will be left in 
the salad, which is not desirable. 
Now put the bread in the salad, and 
toss all together for a few seconds, 
then take the bread out, and for those 
who like garlic, the flavour will be all 
that can be desired. 


Green Haricot Salad.— Dried 
green haricots may be boiled and 
dressed when cold, just as the flageo- 
lets of page 714. 


Green Pea Salad.—Peas are 
more often served in a macédoino of 
vegetables than singly: but they are 
very nice alone, and need but a plain 
dressing; they may also be mixed 
with asparagus points, or the tender 
stalk part of asparagus, after it has 
been boiled and cut into shorf, even 
lengths. Peas form a good garnish 
to beetroot or other salads, with which 
they will contrast in colour. 


Green Salad a la Chicago.— 
Cut up some cucumber into thin slices, 
then into strips, and season with a 
little white sugar and lemon juice, 
and serve with a border of cress that 
has been dressed with vinegar, oil, &c., 
in the usual manner. 


Grouse Salad a la Soyer.— 
Required: grouse, eggs, salad, dress- 
ing, and garnish as below. Cost, 2s., 
or more, exclusive of the birds, 

Tt is said that on one occasion, when 
several gentlemen had betted largely 
on the abilities of certain chefs de 
cuisine, M. Soyer was universally 
acknowledged to have won the palm 
in consequence of the superiority of 
a salad, made very much like the 
following: Lay a thin border of 
butter, about half an inch from the 
edge of the dish on which the salad 
is to be served. Put inside this, and 
on the bottom of the dish, a deep bed 
of finely-shredded lettuce. Arrange 
over this, very neatly, the joints of a 
brace of grouse, rather under-dressed 
than otherwise. Make a dressing, by 
mixing together two tablespoonfuls of 
finely minced shalots, two of chopped 
tarragon and chervil, a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, two 
teaspoonfuls of pounded sugar, and 
the yolks of two eggs. Add gradually, 
at first a few drops at a time, twelve 
tablespoonfuls of oil, and four of chilli 
vinegar, putting one of vinegar after 
every three of oil, and beat with a 
wooden spoon until the sauce is smooth 
and of the proper consistence. Keep 
it in a cool place, or on ice, if possible, 
until wanted. To garnish the dish, 
take half a dozen hard-boiled eggs ; 
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cut them in four, lengthwise, and take 
a little piece off the end, to make 
them stand upright ; stick them on the 
butter round the salad, the yellow part 
outwards, with gherkins and beetroot 
cut into slices, and stamped into shapes 
between the pieces of egg. Pour the 
sauce over the dressing, and serve. 


Grouse Salad, Plain. — Re- 
quired: grouse, lettuce, eggs, salad, 
and dressing as below. Cost, about 
Is. 4d., exclusive of the grouse, for a 
salad sufficient for one bird, 

Cut up some cooked grouse into joints 
or slices, and arrange them on a bed of 
plainly-dressed lettuce; put a border 
of cress and hard-boiled eggs round, 
alternating them. Prepare a dressing, 
rémoulade or any other, but first 
sprinkle the game with a small quan- 
tity of chopped shalots, and a few 
drops of tarragon vinegar. Pour the 
sauce over, and serve. ‘There must be 
enough sauce to moisten the lettuce as 
well as the game. 

In our opinion, a pinch of sugar im- 
proves tho lettuce for game salads 
generally. 


Hanover Salad. — Required: 
part of «a fowl, or a whole chicken, 
dressing, salad, and adjuncts as below. 
Cost, about 3s. 6d. to 48., when poultry 
is in full season. 

There are many more expensive, but 
few nicer salads than this. Take a 
fowl that has been boned and stuffed, 
then braised or boiled (see recipes 
under Pouttry). When cold, cut from 
it some thin round slices, and cut them 
into four, thus forming triangular 
pieces. Supposing part of a fowl, or 
one small chicken to be used in this 
way, make a sauce by putting in a 
bowl the grated rind of half a fresh 
lemon, free from a particle of the 
white pith, or the dish will be spoilt. 
Add a tablespoonful of scalded and 
chopped parsley, the juice of the lemon, 
and a drop of essence of nutmeg, and 
the same of thyme. ‘Then put in a 
saltspoonful cach of celery salt, French 
mustard, anchovy essence, and chopped 
and pounded shalot. Work the whole 
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togethor, then add a gill of cream that 
has been whipped to a froth; it must 
be very lightly but thoroughly mixed 
in. In the middle of a dish pile a salad 
composed of lettuce, cress, and chopped 
cucumber and beetroot, all cut up and 
seasoned with oil and vinegar, and a 
soupcon of grated lemon rind, parsley, 
and lemon juice; with salt and migno- 
nette pepper. Half the pieces of fowl 
should be incorporated with the salad, 
Now spread over it the dressing, which 
will separate a little, but the thick will 
remain at the top, and the thin run 
amongst the salad; then place the 
other pieces of fowl round the base, 
points up, and in between them stick 
coloured aspic of the same shape, and 
lemon and beetroot with cucumber, all 
cut similarly, Have some cooked and 
sieved poultry livers, with some finely- 
chopped ham, lean only; strew these 
over the surface of the sauce, and serve 
at once. To have this in perfection 
it must bo made in a cool place, and be 
sent to table as soon as the sauce Is 
made, all the requisite ingredients for 
the garnishing being in readiness. 


Hop Salad. — (See Danpexion 
Saad.) The same remark applics ; 
the young leaves only are to be used. 


Hungarian Salad.—Requircd : 
vegetables, dressing, and garnish. Cost, 
about 1s., but variable. 

The speciality of this is the sauce, 
which is of a mayonnaise character, 
but cooked before using; and it ro- 
quires great care. For the salad, put 
any. sort of cooked vegetables ina dish ; 
the greater variety the better; they 
may be in fancy shapes, or simply 
divided for convenient serving. Scason 
them a little, and just sprinkle with 
oil and lemon juice. For a pint of 
vegetables allow about a gill of sauce. 
Tho following proportions must be ob- 
served :—The yolks of three raw eggs, 
a tablespoonful of vinegar, the same 
of any pale meat stock, or water will do, 
a pinch of salt and pepper, and two 
tablespoonfuls of oil. The whole of 
tho ingredients, except tho oil, are 
put in a copper saucepan; this is set 
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in another containing hot water; then 
the sauce is stirred until thick; the 
water in the lower pan should only 
reach simmering point, thereforo the 
fire must be slow. As soon as taken 
from the fire, the pan is to be set in 
another one of cold water, and the 
stirring continued until the sauce is 
quite cold. The oil is then added drop 
by drop. After pouring over the vege- 
tables, smooth the surface, and garnish 
according to the materials at hand, and 
then serve at once, or set on ice until 
wanted, A sprinkling of hard egg- 
yolk, and any chopped green herbs, 
will make a pretty garnish if put on in 
stripes, or a pattern of any kind. 


Iced Salads.—For a salad that 
is to be dressed with oil and vinegar, 
simply set the dish of salad on ice for 
a time, then dress, and serve at once. 
Do not put tho oil on before placing 
on the ice. If the salad is to be mixed 
with mayonnaise, or other rich dress- 
ing, cach should be ect on ice separately, 
before incorporation. When both are 
quite cold, the mixing is to take place. 
The same method should be followed 
for a sulad of dressed vogetablesas well 
as for a raw one. The dressing may 
be put in the cave for a short time, the 
salad being set on ice meanwhile; but 
care must bo taken not to leave it 
long enough to freeze and stiffen it. 
Moulded salads, whether in aspic or 
any other medium, if to turn out 
firmly, are best put in the cave. An 
ordinary salad may be kept very cool 
in a refrigerator. Tho difference in 
a cavo and a refrigerator (with other 
hints useful in this connection) is ex- 
plained under Ices. In many cases, 
if the salad itself has been kept in a 
cold placo, and the dressing mixed 
over ice, nothing further is required. 
(See also AMERICAN CELERY SALAD.) 


Leek Salad.—This particular 
salad is a very old-fashioned one; it is 
made by boiling leeks in meat gravy, 
and Ictting them cool, then seasoning 
thom with chopped parsley and borage, 
salt and pepper, and a mixture of 
vinegar, oil, and honey; and sometimes 
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lettuce, with fennel or chervil entered 
into the dish. Another favourite one 
was a mixture of Iecks and fowls’ 
livers, with pickled cucumber, and 
parsley, seasoned with oil and vinegar, 
and spice in addition to the ordinary 
condiments. Here is a leek salad of 
a more modern kind. [Boil and leave 
the leeks until cold, then slice the 
white part with a little of the tender 
green, and sprinkle with a little 
chopped raw celery and pickled gher- 
kins; mix, und season to taste with 
oil and vinegar, saltand pepper. Some 
pickled bectroot or cabbage is a good 
garnish, and small cress and mustard 
arean improvement, Cost, for a small 
dish, about 6d. 


Lentil Salad.—Take some boiled 
split lentils, and let them get quite 
cold. They must be drained with 
care, and should be mixed with about 
a fourth their weight of cooked onions 
or celery, or tho two mixed; a pile 
should then be made in the middle of 
a dish, and some chopped beetroot be 
put round it. If a salad of cooked 
materials entirely be desired, this can 
be served as it is, but for many it will 
be greatly improved by the addition 
of a fow radishes or little bunches of 
mustard and cress, to give crispness 
and flavour. Or the lentils only need 
be boiled, and these without the beet- 
root, with some spring onions or 
morsels of raw celery, or the other 
materials named,will give a good whole- 
some salad of a plain sort, that will be 
best appreciated, however, by non-flesh 
eaters. Hither of the plain dressings 
can be used; a piquant one should be 
chosen. Cost, about 4d., for a dish of 
half a pound of lentils. 

For superior salads, use green lentils, 
and follow the directions given for 
green haricots, beans, or peas. A 
mixture of broad beans and lentils 
makes a nice salad. 


Lettuce Salads. — Lettuces 
which are to be used for salads should 
be fresh and young. The thick bitter 
stalk should be cut off, and tho outer 
and decayed leavesremoved. The great 
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secret in preparing lettuce for salad is 
to have it quite dry. In order to in- 
sure this, look the leaves over care- 
fully. In all probability the white, 
tendcr leaves at the heart of the plant 
will be entirely free from insects and 
grit. When this is the casc, do not 
plunge them into water, as it only 
spoils the flavour. Any leaves, how- 
ever, about which there is the slightest 
doubt must be scrupulously washed in 
two or three waters. ‘Then proceed as 
directed on page 699. ‘The French are 
careful to break the lettuces with the 
fingers, instead of cutting them, as 
they maintain that contact with stcel 
spoils the flavour of the salad. 

For the dressing, see Fxencu Let- 
TUCE SaLaD; or add a little mustard 
to the salt and popper in the spoon, 
together with a pinch of white sugar, 
using oil and vinegar in proportions to 
suit the taste; the vinegar is preferred 
in excess of the oil by some persons. 
When a thick dressing is liked, a selec- 
tion can be madc from those on p. 70. 


Little Ham Salads. — Rc- 
quired; ham - creams, salad, and 
garnish, and other adjuncts as under- 
mentioned. Cost, about 2s. for a dozen 
hums, Total cost, variable. 

First prepare some littlc ham-creams, 
for which moulds, as shown, are re- 
quired. ‘They are small cnough to be 
served one to each person. They are 
to be carefully buttered that they may 
turn out a good shape, then procecd as 
follows :—Take some white meat, pre- 
pared just as if for quenelles; if may 
be either of veal or poultry as con- 
venient. Line the moulds with this, 
using the back of a small spoon dipped 
in warm water, to press it into shape. 
Then take some potted ham mixture 
(see Potrrp Meats), and colour it a 
pretty pink; fill up the moulds with 
it, 80 as to imitate the lean of tho 
ham when cut. Smooth the surface, 
and either poach the hams like 
quenelles, or cook them in a potato 
steamer with a buttered paper over 
for about half an hour. Turn out on 
a cloth, and set by to cool. When 
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perfectly cold brush them over with 
a little thin glaze or liquid aspic, and 
sprinkle them with fine pale raspings. 
The imitation of a ham is then very 
perfect. There are a number of ways 
of arranging these with good effect. 
They may be set up round a border 
of aspic, plain or decorated with 
leaves of chervil or cress, and the 
centre may be filled up with a vege- 
table or a raw salad, cither plain or 
a mayonnaise. If of the latter kind, 
and the top is garnished with a few spots 
of coloured mayonnaise, the cftect 1s 
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very good. A very pretty way of serving 
is to dish the hams on a border of 
tomato aspic, and fill the middlo with 
lettuce or cucumber. Eggs are suit- 
ably added, either as gurnish to the 
base of the border, or mixed in the 
centre salad. Here is a simple method 
of dishing. Tuke some slices of beet- 
root, the shape of the hams but a trifle 
larger, lay a ham on each, and put 
them in a circle on a bed of plain 
green salad, with a little mound of 
bectroot salad in the middle. Let the 
green show between the beetroot. 

Norr.—Egg butter or green butter, 
given in GARNISHES, may be used for 
piping the little hams when more 
elaborate salads are wanted. The 
little moulds will be found very useful 
for various savoury dishes other than 
salads, 


Lobster Salad.—For a plain 
dish, take a tinned lobster, divide it, 
and mix in either of the dressings on 
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page 701. Putit ina dish, and puta 
plain lettuce, or watercress, or cucum- 
ber salad round. If any nice claws are 
in the tin, use them outside the salad, 
with some sliced eggs for garnishing ; 
but broken claws are better cut up 
with the rest; then some _ bectroot 
answers with the eggs. Cost, from 2s. 

Another way.—Mix the lobster and 
salad, or put them in alternate layers 
in the dish or bowl, with any dressing 
preferred ; a good dish is obtuincd by 
using a rémoulade; garnish with an 
outer ring of sliced cucumber, and 
another of eggs. Whipped cream is 
sometimes mixcd with lobster coral, 
and used for garnishing the dish, and 
the effect is very pretty. Coloured 
mayonnaise answers. When an elabo- 
rate salad is wanted, the directions for 
Lonster Satap Mayonnaise should be 
followed, using a rich cream dressing 
instead of mayonnaise, arranging the 
dish tastily according to the materials 
at command. 


Lobster Salad Mayonnaise. 
—Required : lobster, mayonnaise, gar- 
nish, and other adjuncts as detailed 
below. Cost varies much, according 
to season and the nature of the garnish, 
from 3s. or 4s. to 5s. or 68., or more. 

Take some small, compact little 
lettuces, and form a mound with them 
ona dish; cut up the white meat and 
some of the claws of a large lobster, 
and mix with some shredded lettuce ; 
lay lettuce leaves over and mask with 
mayonnaise. The lettuces for the 
mound should be freed from the outer 
leaves, and the hearts only used. Then 
garnish the top with the best claws of 
the lobster, some olives, and gherkin 
shreds, cut lemon sprinkled with egg 
yolk, and any nice pieces of the red 
meat of the lubster. The base is to be 
ornamented with cress or shredded 
lettuce, white of hard eggs, rounds of 


aspic sprinkled with sieved yolk, 
more lobster meat and gherkin. (See 
Coloured Plate, No. 7.) If liked, 


the lemon can be sprinkled with 
chopped truffle or lobster coral, or 
chopped capers or parsley instead of 
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egg yolk. It should be spread with 
mayonnaise first, and the yellow rind 
should stand out distinctly unmasked. 
It will be noticed that this salad 
mayonnaise differs from the following 
by reason of the greater portion of tho 
lobster meat showing, whereas in many 
salads it is hidden. It is, of course, 
a matter of taste which method is 
followed, but this is useful if the other 
dishes that may be prepared at the 
same time lack colour. And it is more 
quickly preparcd, as Jess garnish is 
required ; for example, the sauce needs 
no sprinkling with anything. ‘Take 
cure to add to it a little aspic that is 
on the point of setting, if to stand long 
in @ warm room, or it will become 
messy -looking. Also make a firm 
foundation four the insertion of the 
lobster claws. The top large one can 
be fastened into a lettuce by means of 
a skewer, which should not be visible. 
A wooden one is best. (See below for 
the mode of “ Masx1na.’’) 

Another way.—Take some lettuce 
leaves, and shred them or not accord- 
ing to taste, but make them into a pile 
of a good shape on a dish, a flat silver 
one, if such be handy, or a shallow one 
of glass; a bowl may be used, as it 
is still preferred by many people. If 
liked, a mixture of lettuce and cucum- 
ber, or lettuce and cress, with or with- 
out beetroot, can be uscd. The entire 
meat of the lobster can be cut up and 
added in layers with the rest, or some 
can be reserved for the top layer. 
After the pile is complete, before add- 
ing the mayonnaise, take some lettuce 
leaves, just one or two, and spread 
them on the top to make a smooth 
surface for the mayonnaise, which is 
best put on with a paper knife, or 
palette knife. There is now a creamy 
white foundation that can be finished 
off in any number of ways, It is well 
to give some consideration to any other 
dishes that are to be served with the 
salad; for example, should there be 
another fish salad, sameness may easily 
be avoided by the exercise of fore- 
thought. If lobster coral or lobster 
butter be employed, we think it well 
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to avoid bectroot, but this isa matter 
of opinion, and bectroot is such a 
favourite adjunct to this salad that 
many would think it almost incomplete 
without it. Slices of cucumber round 
the base look well, and intermixed 
with them, or forming another ring, 
may be eggs in quarters or slices, 
blocks of aspic, fillets of anchovy, and, 
if obtainable, prawns, shrimps, or cray- 
fish tails; or either of these little fish 
look very pretty in a pattern on the 
mayonnaise, especially with strips of 
gherkin, or chopped parsley or trufiles, 
A dish of this kind is very much im- 
proved by a lettuce heart that has 
been masked with thick mayonnaise, 
and sprinkled with lobster coral. This 
should be fastened on with a strong 
wooden skewer; it can be further sur- 
mounted with an olive, or a truffle, if 
cither have been used in the decoration 
of the base; or tho lettuco can be 
entirely coated with the sieved yolk of 
a hard-boiled egg. The latter is a 
most effective and cheap ornament. 
Stripes of any materials at command 
are also formed on the white surface ; 
truffles and pickled gherkins are often 
used ; they are shredded and stuck in, 
very much as almonds are stuck into a 
tipsy cake. But the methods of deco- 
ration are well-nigh endless, and no 
two people would turn out a lobster 
salad mayonnaise exactly alike. Of 
the mayonnaise itself that on page 111 
forms the foundation, but for most 
people it is improved by a few drops 
of anchovy or shrimp essence, and by 
some a little strong fish stock is con- 
sidered indispensable, or a spoonful of 
fish aspic; the latter adds to the 
flavour, and keeps it from running if 
it has to stand. The colder this is the 
nicer, and it is a good plan to have in 
reserve a little mayonnaise, which may 
be put on to freshon up the salad after 
it has been cut. 

Notr.—If the lettuce leaves arc each 
coated with mayonnaise before piling 
them up, a much better dish is obtained. 
This principle may be carried out 
when thick dressing of other kinds is 
employed, the leaves being either 
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drawn through the dressing, or spread 
with it as the pile proceeds. When 
the dressing is thin it runs into the 
salad of itself. 


Mixed Salad.—Bake a large 
potato, and sieve it while hot; sicve 
an equal bulk of tomato; chop as much 
beetroot and add to the rest; spread 
them on a dish, then put over a gill of 
chopped raw onion and cooked cauli- 
flower mixed, or break the cauliflower 
into sprigs. ‘Toss the whole together, 
and blend with them some shredded 
lettuce—one large one will do—and a 
little watercress and tarragon. If the 
latter is not at hand add some tarragon 
vinegar to the dressing. This should 
consist of simple materials, as given in 
SaLap Dressines, page 701. Lot the 
vegetables cool before adding the rest, 
and if a floury potato is not to be 
had use some boiled rice. Cost, 4d., or 
more, without the dressing. 

Another way.—Take a head of boiled 
endive and a head of celery, raw or 
cooked as preferred, and as much 
beetroot as may be liked—about half 
the bulk of the other ingredients 
makes a good mixture. When all are 
cuf up mix them,“and season with a 
sprinkling of mustard and cress, or 
other salud herbs, and send a dressing 
to table, or the contents of the cruet 
will suffice. Cost, 9d., or more, with- 
out drossing. 

Another way.—Take some boiled 
Spanish onions, with an equal bulk of 
cooked celery, cut both up and mix,, 
then pile in the middle of a dish, and 
dress plainly with oil, &c., then put 
some triangles of beetroot round; out- 
side them put a row of mustard and 
cress, or some sorrel or dandelion 
leaves, or nasturtium leaves, This is 
wholesome and cheap and very palat- 
able. Cost, variable. 


Mock Crab Salad.—To make 
the “mock crab,” which is a very nice 
relish and may be used in other waya; 
take a piece of soft rich checse—four 
to six ounces will make a small salad.. 
Take a strong fork and mash it up: 
with a little mustard, salt, pepper, and 
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cayenne. It should be of the consist- 
ence of butter; then put in some 
vinegar, a few drops only, or for a 
piquant dish use a tcaspoonful. A 
dash of hot store sauce is by some 
considered an improvement. Onc of 
the best ways of introducing the mix- 
ture into the salad is to take a few 
ounces of any cooked white fish of the 
ordinary sort, plaice or fresh haddock, 
for instance, and to flake it. Spread 
the flakes with a good layer of the 
“crab,” so that they are covered ; then 
mix them in with any plain green 
salad that is scasoned with a little oil 
and vincgar and a dash of mignonctte 
pepper. Another way of serving is to 
pile up the flaked fish in the centre of 
a bed of cress or shredded lettuce. 
For more dainty ways see the recipcs 
for other fish salads. A few shrimps 
add little to the cost and much to the 
flavour. The same remark applies to 
anchovy in the crab mixture. Cost, 
9d., or more, on an average. 


Mock Dutch Salad.—Those 
who object to the raw fish, which is 
considered indispensable in a Dutch 
salad proper, may make an excellent 
imitation as follows:— Take some 
kippered herrings that have been 
cooked so as not to make them hard 
and dry, and divide them by means of 
two forks into little pieces; a propor- 
tion of cooked haddock can be used 
with them if liked. Mix with dressed 
lettuce or other green meat, and see 
that the ingredients are well blended. 


Mutton Salad.—Required : cold 
meat, salad, dressing, &e., as below. 
Cost, fora plain dish of half a pound 
or 80 of meat, about Is. 

What to do with the cold mutton is a 
question casily answered. The smallest 
picces are readily converted into a 
tasty salad, and nice slices will make 
quite a “company ” dish. Take the 
meat from the bone of a roast, and cut 
it up, or chop it if necessary ; see that 
it Is free from fat and gristle, then no 
matter. how small. Take a salad of 





green meat of any kind, and. mix in: 


the meat ; the proportions are a matter 
46 
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of convenience; pile this on a dish 
and dress with oil and vinegar and 
a little seasoning, or use one of the 
dressings on page 701. Mint leaves can 
be chopped up and put in the salad, 
or some whole ones can be used for 
garnishing. For a better salad, cut 
the meat in dice for mixing with the 
salad itsclf, and let there be a few 
slices to lay about the dish. Tho 
dressing may be as above, or a Rémov- 
LADE is excellent. Or mint sauce can 
be used in place of vinegar to flavour 
cithcr of the cream dressings. ‘Toma- 
toes, little piles of currant jelly, various 
sweet pickles, capers, and many other 
Ingredients will improve the salad or 
serve for garnish. Sliced pickled 
gherkins are very good when a piquant 
salad is liked. The dish is much im- 
proved if the meat be laid in a marin- 
ade of oil and flavoured vinegar before 
making the salad. Pickled nasturtiums 
and some nasturtium leaves are handy 
for this and lamb salad. 

For a very superior salad, after 
mixing the meat, &c., all together, and 
seasoning it, pile it up, and mask with 
Mayonnarsz, then put tiny heaps of 
currant or tomato jelly in a design 
about it, together with a little green 
mayonnaise that has been flavoured 
with mint. Some chopped mint leaves 
should be sprinkled about the surface 
of the sauce, and some whole ones put 
round the base. Aspic can be used if 
liked. 


Nasturtium Salad.—Nastur- 
tinm leaves can either be used whole, 
alone, or with other leaves for a salad ; 
a mixture of nasturtium with lettuce 
and celery is pleasant, or any green 
salad of the mixed variety may have 
some of the leaves broken up into small 
pieces, mixed amongst it. Pickled 
nasturtiums are often used in vegetable 
salads; they give a pleasant flavour. 
They should be cut up, and a little of 
their vinegar put in the dressing. The 
flowers of the nasturtium, put as a 
border to any.green salad, look very 
nice, and maybe used whether the 
leaves enter into the salad-or not. 
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Okra Salad.—(See Oxra, p. 634.) 
Drain the contents of a tin from their 
liquor in a sieve, then put the okra in 
a dish, and either pour a dressing over 
it or send ono to table with it. The 
kind to use depends upon taste ; those 
who like the flavour of okra will 
probably prefer the simple oil and 
vinegar dressing, as given for lettuce, 
watercress, &c.; others consider that 
piquancy should be given by means of 
a sharp dressing ; while some prefer a 
salad of okra and some other green 
meat. Sprigs of cress, endive, young 
onions, and radishes may be mixed 
with it. The taste for okra is an 
acquired one. Cost, from Is, 3d. to 
ls, 6d., on an average. 

Another way.—VPut a bed of potato 
salad or haricot beans salad on a dish, 
and pile the okra on the top; sprinkle 
mustard and cress over, and dress with 
oil and tarragon vinegar, salt and pep- 
per, and a little horse-radish vinegar ; 
or instead of the latter some shredded 
horse-radish. This is an agreeable 
salad. 


Oyster Salad.-Requircd: oysters, 
aspic, salad, mayonnaise, &c., as under. 
Cost, about 4d. per “case,” on an 
average. 

Take some raw natives and beard 
them ; season them with a few drops of 
lemon juice and a pinch of cayenne. 
Take some paper or china cases, and 
put at the bottom a little bed of dressed 
lettnce and cress. Cut the oysters in 
two and put a couple in each case; 
then take two parts of mayonnaise to 
one of fish aspic that is on the point of 
setting, and whip them together; add 
a little of the strained oyster liquor, 
and poura good coating of the mixture 
over the oysters, then put by on ice 
for a short time. At the moment of 
serving add a little pile of chopped 
aspic that has been mixed with half its 
measure of oyster liquor, and the 
sieved yolk of a hard egg and a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice and anchovy essence 
mixed, to each quarter pint. By pour- 
ing it into a shallow tin and setting it 
on, ice it will soon “set,” and can be 
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got ready while the prepared oysters 
are cooling. This is a novel and very 
nice salad that will be appreciated at 
ball suppers, and on other occasions 
when a variety of dishes arc in re- 
quest. 

Another way.—Make a salad mayon- 
naiso of any desired kind; put some 
small bearded oysters on rounds of fish 
aspic; mask each with mayonnaise, 
after scasoning with lemon juice and 
cayenne, and lay them round the base, 
reserving one for the top. Have some 
chopped oysters mixed with mayone- 
naise that has been coloured green; 
put a small heap of this on cach whole 
oyster, and place a shrimp between, 
No other garnish is necessary. 


Partridge Salad Mayon- 
naise.—Kequired: a brace of birds, 
mayonnaise and cream dressing, salad 
and garnish as below. Cost, about 
2s. Od., exclusive of the partridges. 

Take the best joints from a brace of 
roast birds, and season them with a 
little cayenne or coralline pepper, then 
make a mound of them, and pour over 
some rich cream dressing, just to 
moisten (No. 5, page 703, is suitable) ; a 
little anchovy essence should be added. 
Mask the surface with mayonnaise, 
some of which should be coloured; 
and ornament it tastefully with the 
halves of some hard eggs, from 
which the whites have been taken, 
and the vacant places filled, some with 
anchovy butter and some with green 
butter (see GARNISHES). ‘The yolks are 
also to be used. They look nice placed 
between the whites. At the base 
put some small lettuce, whole and 
plainly dressed, with tufts of celery in 
between, and form an outer ring with 
slices of lemon and bectroot. This is a 
dish that will be generally acceptable. 
(See next recipe for another mode of 
serving.) 


Pheasant Salad Mayon- 
naise.— Required : pheasant, salad, 
game or poultry livers, mayonnaise, 
&c., as below. Cost, varices with the 
season and the garnish, but the dish is 
not, a cheap one. 
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This looks nice in scallop shells. 
Take as many as may be required ac- 
cording to the number of guests; the 
china or plated may be used, but the 
latter look nicer; put at the bottom of 
each a little green salad, and moisten 
it with a rich cream dressing or with 
mayonnaise. Cut up some cold phea- 
sant into strips or dice, and add about 
half its bulk of hard ogg, chopped 
roughly. Put these next, then cover 
with more sulad and sauce. Have 
some cooked game or poultry livers, 
and pass them through a sicve; 
sprinkle the surface with _ this, 
and some sieved yolk of egg, or the 
chopped whites and a little parsley 
can be used. Before this is put on, 
the sauce used for the last layer of 
salad should be made smooth; the 
mixture may be as high as the shells 
permit, so that a level surface is made 
for the garnish. ‘There arc other ways 
of finishing these off; one is to use a 
coating of tomato mayonnaise (page 
735) for the last layer; this needs 
little further garnishing; a spot of 
white mayonnaise or a little bunch of 
egg white in the middle will suftice: 
or a morsel of chopped aspic is 
pretty, with a sprig of chervil or 
cress in the centre. <A tiny bunch 
of celery leaves, or a pile of cucumber 
give further variety, and it is not 
necessary that all be ornamented alike. 
Celery salad can be used for the bot- 
toms of the cases if preferred, as it 
eats well with game. (See the pre- 
ceding recipe for another way of 
serving.) 


Plovers’ Egg Salad.—llover 
cegs are used in various ways for 
salads. ‘They may be cut up into quar- 
ters, and put about the dish as garnish; 
or they may be piled up in a border of 
aspic jelly, and a salad mayonnaise 
served with them; or a salad mayon- 
haise may be put in a border of aspic, 
and the oggs laid on the border. 

There is another way. ‘Take an 
egg border mould as shown below, 
and line it with aspic jelly (see Gar- 
NISHES). It may be quite plain, or 
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decorated with truffles in fancy 
shapes, or with leaves of chervil, or 
other green salad. When sct, turn 
out, and then put the boiled eggs.in 
the hollows in the mould. A good 
salad should be put in the centre: one 
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of cucumber, or asparagus, iccd, is ex- 
cellent. Cost, and modes of arrange- 
ment, very variable. 


Plovers’ Egg Salad a la 
Chartreuse. — Required: plovers’ 
eggs, aspic jelly, ham, chicken, salad, 
mayonnaise, chervil, truffles, &c., and 
garnish as below. Cost, variable, from 
5s. or 6s., upwards, (See PLovers’ 
Kacs, page 600.) 

Take a plain Charlotte mould, and 
line it with pale aspic jelly ; cut some 
plovers’ eggs in slices (they should be 
boiled quite hard); take the largest 
centre slices, and put them in a ring, 
overlapping, at the bottom of the 
mould, with a star-shaped slice of 
truffie in the centre; put a row of 
chervil leaves in between. Go on with 
alternate rows of egg slices and chervil, 
until within an inch of the edge of 
the mould, remembering that each row 
of sliced eggs should overlap in the 
contrary direction to the one pre- 
ceding it. That is, first work from 
right to left, then from left to right. 
The last row in the mould should be of 
smill stars of truffle; thus,when turned 
out, there will be truffle at bottom and 
top, and u very artistic dish is the re- 
sult. Now cut upany egg that is left, 
and add about us much chicken and 
ham in dice; then mix with any nice 
salad mayonnaise—one of macédoines 
for choice. Lay a thin slice of lean 
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ham to fit the mould, then put in the 
salad, &c.; lay another layor of sliced 
ham on, make it quite even; then coat 
with a thin layer of aspic. Sct the 
mould in an ice cave for half an hour 
or so. Turn it out on to a border, so 
that it stands up well from the dish ; 
one of macédoines in aspic is pretty, 
or plain aspic will show if up very 
nicely. Supposing the latter to be 
used, put a quarter of ogg at the 
ends and sides of the dish: these 
should rest in a little bed of green 
salad; or chopped aspic, with green 
salad round. 

Ordinary eggs can be used as aboye, 
at far less expense. Theo chartreuse 
answers excellently for a ball supper, 
or any festive ovcasion. (See Cuar- 
TREUSE OF CHICKEN, Coloured Plate 
No. 3.) 

Notr.—By putting the slices of ham 
at the bottom of the mould (and slices 
of chicken would answer cqually well), 
there is a firm foundation, and there is 
no necessity to mix aspic iw the 
mavonnaise used for the filling, But 
if the chartreuse has to stand long in 
a warm room, it is sifer to turn it out 
on to a mould of aspic than on a 
border. Any plain mould does, and it 
should be a little larger than the 
chartreuse, and the depth of an ordi- 
nary border. If served as an entrée, a 
border answers, as the dish is soon cut, 
and probably soon consumed, Tho 
garnish must be sct with aspic. 


Portable Salad.—A very good 
snack for travellers, or which will be 
found useful at picnics and other out- 
door gatherings, is thus obtained :— 
Have some good-sized rolls made, milk 
bread or any other with a soft crust 
—but the rolls are nicer if rasped. 
(See the chapter on Breav.) Let the 
bread be a couple of days old, then cut 
the rolls through lengthwise, and scoop 
out most of the crumb as neatly as 
possible, Put a layer of any nice fish 
on each side next the bread; follow 
gather of the recipes for fish salads, 
gr use potted fish; then fill the centre 
with a sulad that will blend with the 
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fish. Jct it be crisp, and dressed last 
thing before putting it in the rolls, 
A salad mayonnaise can be used, or 
quite a plainly dressed one. Close the 
two halves, and press together, then 
wrap up, and when the meal is wanted 
cut the roll in slices with a sharp knife. 
The bread can be buttered, or some 
mayonnaise can form the first layer; 
all sorts of variations are permissible, 
when the principle is understood. 
There are perhaps few nicer salads 
of this kind than one of spiced or 
smoked salmon, and a mixture of Ict- 
tuce, cress, and cucumber, Sardines 
and herrings furnish other piquant 
salads. If preferred, uso small rolls, 
and allow one for each person. A very 
nice but homely salad of the sort is 
composed of a mixture of green salad, 
grated cheese, or cheese paste, and somo 
hard-boiled eggs; or the latter alone, 
with the cress or other salad material, 
will give a very appreciable morsel. 
Potrey Mears of all sorts ean bo 
blended with salad, and used in this 
manner; or layers of sliced sausages 
and salad will be satisfactory, 


Polish Salad.— There arc a 
number of these salads which will be 
new to some; a simply made and very 
nice one 18 composed of roast meat, 
game, or poultry, or the three mixcd ; 
this 1s liberally seasoned with mus- 
tard, chopped chives, salt and pepper ; 
enough oil and vinegar in equal parts 
is then poured over to moisten and the 
whole tossed well together. For a 
pound of meat about three egys are 
required ; these are boiled for three or 
four minutes as if for table; the soft 
yolks are then blended with the meat, 
&c., and the whites are cut in strips or 
dice, and used for garnishing ; some 
seasoned lettuce and endive with any 
other green salad is then put round 
or mixed with the rest. This may be 
recommended to those with whom a 
salad containing hard eggr docs not 
agree. Cost, from 1s. 6d. upwards. 


Potato Salad.— New potatoes 
make a good salad. Pick out the 
smallest, and serve them whole, or 
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cut larger ones. Boil carefully to 
provent breaking if whole ones, and 
season with parsley or chopped onion, 
or rub the bowl with garlic. Some 
slices of pickled gherkin, or some 
olives can be used for garnish; or the 
salad served plain. An oil and vine- 
gar dressing is generally liked. (See 
W ATERCRESS, ) 

Another way.—While the potatoes 
are warm squeeze the juice of half 
a lemon over a pound. When cold 
add oil, with a little more lemon juice, 
anda tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar 
to four of oil, Put a few sprigs of 
chervil about the salad, also some 
shredded tarragon leaves if handy. 

A dish of the sort, made by adding 
French mustard, in addition to oil and 
vinegar, with a dash of lime juice, and 
some clear-chopped pickles, may be 
recommended to those who like piquant 
dishes. Vickled gherkins should be 
used to garnish, and some chillies or 
chopped capsicums sprinkled on the 
salad. Cost, from 38d. or 4d. upwards, 
for a dish of a pound of potatoes. 
Many of the dressings on pages 701 
and 702 are suitable for potatoes. 


Potato and Game Salad.— 
This is a nice salad and need not cost 
very much. Prepare and cook some 
potatoes in olive, or other pretty 
shapes, Dress them while warm with 
a few drops of anchovy essence, a little 
oil and vinegar, and salt and pepper, 
and set them by. For a pound of 
potatoes, cut up half a pound of cooked 
eame of one or two sorts, and season it, 
then mix it with tomato mayonnaise, 
page 735, and put it in the middle of 
the dish, with the potatocs round. 
Any sort of cooked livers can be 
sieved and sprinkled over the potatoes, 
and some hard egg and a few strips of 
pickled gherkin can be strewn over the 
game. Minute strips of filleted anchovy 
may also be introduced. Morsels of 
colery are sometimes added; stick them 
In amongst the potatocs, or the game. 
Cost, uncertain. 


Potato and Truffle Salad.— 


Boil and slice some potatocs, and boil 
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an equal quantity of fresh truffles in 
white wine to cover them ; these are to 
be thinly sliced, after remaining in the 
wine until cold. The potatoes should 
be dresscd with the finest oil, and a 
little lemon juice and French vine- 
gar, with a small quantity of salt and 
pepper. Some fillets of anchovy that 
have been soaked in cream, and a tiny 
shalot or onion chopped and pounded 
are to be blended with them. The bowl 
should be filled with these in alternate 
layers, the top layer being truffles; on 
this strew stoned olives, more fillets of 
anchovy, and, if approved, some tiny 
button onions, scalded, and boiled in 
white wine; but many will dispense 
with this addition. The salad should 
be allowed to stand for a short time 
before serving. Cost, uncertain. 


Prawn Salad a la Dunbar. 
—Required: a tin of prawns, aspic, 
mayonnaise, anchovies, salad, garnish, 
&c., as below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. 

Take a pint tin of prawns, and lay 
them in a shallow tin that has been 
coated with pale aspic and allowed to 
set. Cover them with a second layer 
of aspic, and, when quite firm, cut them 
out neatly that cach may be entirely 
embedded in the jelly. <A little space 
must be left between in arranging them 
in the tin. Ina second tin put a mix- 
ture as follows, equal in depth to the 
prawns in jelly :—Mix a gill of mayon- 
naise with two boned and sieved ane 
chovies, a little cayenne, and a few 
sprigs of tarragon and chervil—both 
chopped small. Stir in just enough 
aspic to set this (a little should be 
tried); if the tin be set on ice it will 
soon be firm. ‘This is to be cut up in 
the same shapes as the prawns, and the 
two piled together in the middle of 
adish. Put a bed of plainly-dressed 
watercress to form a border, but not to 
touch the pile; garnish this at intervals 
with prawns, the inner part of some 
celery in two-inch lengths, some tomato 
aspic in strips or dice, and the yolks of 
some hard-boiled eggs, piped over with 
mayonnaise. The exact arrangement 
of the garnish is a matter of taste, but 
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there should be a division between the 
prawns and tomato aspic. This is 
a very nice salad, and comparatively 
inexpensive. 

Nore.—A shrimp salad can be made 
in this way; pink shrimps are re- 
quired, and they should be put in 
a double layer between the jelly, and 
so cut out that cach block contains 
ae shrimps if very small oncs are 
used. 


Quail Salad.—This is an epi- 
cure’s dish. The exact proportions of 
quail to salad are a matter of taste and 
cost, but about two or three birds will 
make a nice dish with the materials 
given below. Put ona dish first a pile 
of crisp lettuce shredded, and on the top 
lay the birds, after cutting into neat 
pieces. Boned birds, cooked and left 
to get cold before cutting them are the 
thing, though the remains of a hot 
dish may be used thus, Then pour 
all over a good mayonnaise or other 
dressing (page 703), and place a small 
lettuce heart in the middle. Then 
surround this with lcaves of cress, and 
slices of hard-boiled eggs. Round the 
base of the pile place a few stoned 
olives, fancy shapes of beetroot, bunches 
of cress and more eggs, arranging 
the colours with taste. Other birds 
may be thus treated with success. 
Cost, very uncertain. 


Rabbit Salad.— (See recipes for 


CHICKEN Satan and Vea Satap.) 


Rochelle Salad.—A couple of 
heads of celery are to be washed and 
dried, then cut into inch lengths and 
put ina salad bowl with the chopped 
whites of three hard eggs. Make some 
Tartare Sauce as directed on page 114, 
and pour over, then smooth it and 
garnish the salad. Some finely-chopped 
truffles may be sprinkled over, and also 
the sieved yolk of one of the eggs; 
these may form a pattern, which is 
very effective. <A trellis work of bect- 
root and a little more truffle can be 
used for the base, and the yolks of the 
other eggs cut through and put at the 
ends and sides of the dish. Any sharp 
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salad sauce does in place of Tartare. 
(See REMouLADE.) Sometimes the sur- 
face is left plain in the centre, and the 
base only garnished with the materials 
named, or some filleted anchovies or 
shreds of smoked salmon. 


Salad a la Belgravia.—Re- 
quired : shrimps, eggs, salad, dressing, 
sardines, &c., asunder. Cost, about 2s. 

Take a pint of freshly - shelled 
shrimps, make a mound of them on 
a dish, then put a ring of chopped egg- 
whites half an inch wide; next a row 
of capers, then « row of sicved egg- 
yolk, more capers, and egg-white again. 
Then put a few bunches of cress and 
shredded lettuce round, with eggs as 
follows in between them :—For five 
eggs, mix together in a mortar a boned 
sardine, a few drops of anchovy essence, 
lemon juice, a dust of coralline pepper, 
and a spot of carmine, a tablespoonful 
each of mayonnaise and thick cream, 
and a teaspoonful of chopped capers. 
Pound these toa smooth mass with the 
yolks of the eggs, which should be 
boiled quite hard and passed through 
a sieve, and shaken into the mixture. 
The whites of the eggs are to be cut 
even to make them stand, then filled 
with this mixture, any which remains 
being spread on tiny diamond-shaped 
crofitons, and dotted about the green 
salad. An outer ring is then to 
be formed with more mayonnaise, 
sprinkled with lobster coral or coralline 
pepper. 

This is a very tasty salad, and not 
expensive. 


Salad a la Chasseresse.— 
Required: game, eggs, salad, garnish, 
dressing, &c., as below. Cost, about 
1s. 9d., exclusive of the game. 

Take any nice game, one kind, ora 
mixture of two or three; it should be 
nicely cooked and cut up into picces of 
a convenient size while warm, then sea- 
soned with a little tarragon vinegar, 
chilli vinegar, and tomato vinegar; 
about equal parts of each, and only 
enough to moisten. Cover and set by 
for an hour or more. Then arrange a 
mixed gulad on a dish, and dress it 
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with No. 2 Rémounavg, the flavour of 
which has been increased by the vine- 
gars above named. The pieces of game 
are then to be dipped into a little 
melted jelly—tomato for choice; or a 
dash of red currant, with a few drops 
of lemon juice will serve. Arrange 
them in strips down the salad from 
base to point, with strips of chopped 
egg-white, garnished with filleted an- 
chovies and chopped capers in between, 
Or shreds of pickled gherkins can take 
the place of capers. Form an outer 
border of tiny tufts of cooked cauli- 
flower and lettuces (the hearts of the 
latter may be whole); then pour a little 
thick mayonnaise over, und garnish 
it like the chopped egg-whites above 
named. Sprinkle the hard yolks of the 
eggs about the salad according to taste. 
About a pound of game should be 
allowed for a good-sized salad for six 
or eight people. 


Salad a la Financiére.—Ie- 
quired: aspic, cocks’ combs, truffles, 
mushrooms, foie gras, sauce, tongue, 
sweetbread, eggs, mayonnaise, and 
garnish. Cost, very variable ; but this 
is one of the most costly of salads. 

Take a plain oval or round mould of 
the size required, and line it with aspic, 
then put a ring of cocks’ combs, points 
down, with some sliced truffle in_ be- 
tween ; arrange the same materials at 
the bottom of the mould, together with 
some cooked button mushrooms, small 
pieces of foie gras, masked with brown 
chaudfroid sauce, and pieces of tongue, 
shaped like the cocks’ combs, These 
should be arranged artistically. Set 
with more aspic, then fill up the mould 
with the same ingredients, mixed with 
cooked sweetbread in cubes, and fancy 
shapes cut from hard-boiled white of 
egg. Pack them all rather loosely in 
the mould, and fill up with jelly; set 
on ice, and turn out when firm ona 
dish with a border of salad; this may 
be of any kind preferred, but it cannot 
be too rich, and is preferably masked 
with mayonnaise. Tho garnish should 
consist of aspic, truffles, and, if season- 
able, some plovers’ eggs. 


Salad & l’Italienne.—Re- 
quired : beetroot, eggs, anchovies, olives, 
green salad, &c., as under. Cost, vari- 
able, there being no definite propor- 
tions of the materials. 

This is a dainty salad. Cut some 
thin slices of beetroot with a crimped 
cutter ; season with oil and vinegar (a 
little should be tarragon), then dust 
with mignonette pepper ; sprinkle with 
the chopped whites of some hard eggs 
and tiny fillets of anchovies that have 
lain for a time in lemon juice; next 
put a stoned olive, and fill the vacant 
places with the sieved yolks of eggs, 
mixed with a little mayonnaise and 
put in from a bag and pipe. These 
look nice on a dish-paper round a 
mound of green salad; one of the little 
piles should be served to each person. 
In place of anchovies some sardines or 
Jax can be used. ‘These may be 
put on separate little plates, and 
garnished with chopped aspic. 


Salad a la Knightley. — Re- 
quired: aspic, garnish, sole, eggs, 
mayonnaise, as below. Cost, exclusive 
of sole, about 3s. 6d. 

A timbale mould is required for this 
as illustrated below. ‘They can be had 





Fic. 116.—TimbaLe Mop. 


in various sizes (a pint to a pint and a 
half capacity is a useful size) ; small 
moulds of the same shape are also to be 
had. A large mould makes a very 
handsome salad. First line the mould 
with pale pink aspic as thinly as 
possible; then put in a pattern some 
strips of hard white of egg, filleted 
anchovy, shredded olives and beetroot. 
A pretty effect is obtained by arranging 
the various shreds to form diamonds, 
with capers or pea shapes of olive in 
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the middle; pea shapes of cooked carrot 
are also suitable. Set the garnish with 
more aspic, and fill up the mould with 
the following mixture :—Cut up some 
cooked sole into squares, and to cach 
half-pint add four hard-boiled eggs, 
cut similarly, two shredded anchovies, 
a tablespoonful each of chopped beet- 
root and celery, and a_ ygood - sized 
tomato in thin shreds. Arrange these 
lightly in the mould, and pour over 
some plain white mayonnaise, with 
half a gill of strong aspie to each half- 
pint; finally, put a layer of aspic over 
all and set by to get cold. Turn out 
on a dish, and in the hollow of the 
mould put first some green mayonnaise 
from a bag with a fancy pipe, and 
sprinkle it with lobster coral; next 
put pink mayonnaise with a garnish 
of sieved white of egg; on the top put 
some white mayonnaise, and use coral 
and chopped parsley or fennel for 
garnish. The mould should be turned 
out ona bed of green salad, ornamented 
with similar materials to those used 
next the lining of the mould. 

For a plainer dish the garnish here 
may be omitted. 


Salad a la Kustelberg.— For 
this some salt pork is wanted; it can 
be in the form of brawn, or may be 
just boiled and cut in strips, then 
mixed with any cooked vegetables, or 
with raw salad, or the two together. 
The dressing is made as follows :—Take 
as many hard-boiled eggs as are re- 
quired, and allow for every one a 
tablespoonful of olive oil, the same of 
claret, and half as much light wine, 
the juice of a quarter of a lemon, a 
good pinch of salt and peppcr, a tea- 
spoonful of dry mustard, a chopped 
shalot, and a bit of sharp apple the 
size of a walnut, grated. The eggs 
and oil are pounded together and the 
rest of the materials stirred in by de- 
grees. Cost, variable, the proportions 
being a matter of taste. 


Salade de Légumes. — Here 
are a few arrangements of cooked 
vegetables as served in France without 
any dressing; the cruct being handed 


with the salad. And we may hero ro- 
mark that in all our recipes in which 
this method of serving is indicated, 
the contents of the cruct must be un- 
derstood to include a supply of pure 
fresh oil, good vinegar, preferably 
both plain and flavoured, white pepper, 
mignonette pepper, and cayenne, and 
a store sauce or two; and it is desirable 
that cut lemons or lemon juice be 
handy, as so many prefer that to 
vinegar. 

Nou. 1.—Take some cooked carrots 
and turnips, with peas or French 
beans, and some boiled beetroot, about 
four or five ounces of cach; pile the 
beetrout, which may be in squares, in 
the middle of the bowl or dish; then 
put the turnips and carrots, similarly 
cut, in small heaps round, the peas or 
beans dividing them ; the latter look 
pretty in diamond shapes, For the 
mode of couking these, see page 698. 

No. 2.—Place some asparagus heads 
in the centre, and the stalks cut up, and 
some carrots or bectroot in alternate 
heaps round them. This is a very good 
dish. In either of the above, the centre 
vegetable may be sprinkled with fresh 
green herbs, one sort, or mixed with 
advantage. 

No. 3.—Put a pile of cooked celery 
in the centre, and round it very small 
heaps of peas, and beetroot. Or arti- 
chokes or turnips may be used in the 
middle. 

No. 4.—This is an clegant salad. 
Let there be a good supply of aspara- 
gus stalks for the middle; on the 
mound so made, arrange the heads as 
if growing; round that put heaps of 
carrots, flageolets, and cauliflower 
sprigs in the order named. 

Mayonnaise or rémoulade can be 
handed with these dishes if more ap- 
proved than a simple dressing. Cost 
of the above varies with the season, 
&e. 


Salad Mosaic.—This is an casy 
form of salinagundi (see page 730). 
The china dishes that are sold in fancy 
shapes in scts are very handy for it. 
They aro often in scts of five, and 
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supposing that number in diamond or 
leaf or other pretty shape, proceed as 
follows:—Take the largest dish, we are 
assuming white ones, set in it the next 
sized dish and fill the space round it 
with a beetroot salad; remove, and put 
in the next sized dish, and fill round 
with green salad, as chopped cucumber 
or small cress and mustard; procced 
thus until full, the next colour may he 
yellow, either yolks of hard cegs, or a 
carrot salad; then put green again, and 
fill in with celery, or a little mayon- 
naise with some chopped whites of 
eggs. 


Salad a la Ricardo. — Re- 
quired: game, stock, wine, aspic, 
currant jelly, tomatoes, salad, and 
adjunctsas below. Cost, about 2. 9d., 
exclusive of game. 

This is a very rich and good salad, 
but it requires especial care and atten- 
tion to details. Take some stock from 
game bones and add a seasoning of 
sherry and mixed herbs, with some 
mushroom purée, and a dash of currant 
jelly, with a little glaze. The sauce 
must be quite thick; some “fumet of 
game” improves it, and it cannot be 
too good. To a gill of this, add some 
cooked pounded grouse and pheasant or 
partridge to form a thick mince; then 
with it fill some hard-boiled cgys from 
which the yolks have been taken, after 
cutting them through lengthwise. 
Level this, and cover with some pink 
aspic that is on the point of setting. 
In the centre of the dish pile up some 
small pieces of game free from bone, 
and moisten with a little fumet of 
game; then for a pile that would fill a 
quart measure or therexbouts, take a 
gill of pure tomato pulp from cooked 
tomatoes, and add to it a tablespoonful 
each of strong game stock and sherry ; 
then stir in the same measure of melted 
currant jelly and lemon juice and pour 
it over the game. ‘Toss it that each 
part may come in contact with the sea- 
soning, and cover and set by for an 
hour or more. When ready to serve, 
spread white mayonnaise over the 
game -and level it; round the base 
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put a border of watercress and lay the 
eggs round, white and pink side alter- 
nately. Ornament the centre with fil- 
leted anchovies and shredded gherkin, 
and put an iced tomato salad round 
(see page 735), Ornament this with 
the hard yolks, cut through and placed 
flat side down. 


Salad a la Russe.-—-There are 
many varicties of Russian salads, and 
for the following, which is considered 
one of the best, the precise quantities 
of the ingredients are Icft to taste; 
they are to be so arranged that no 


special flavour predominates. There- 
fore only experienced salad com- 
pounders should venture on_ this. 


Take some partridge or other game, 
also fowl or young duck or goose, 
sitlmon or other rich fish, all in dice; 
anchovies in thin strips, asparagus tips 
or peas, or French beans ; the latter in 
diamonds, and some beetroot in fancy 
shapes; chopped shalots and capers, 
with shrimps or caviare, are wanted; 
olives are indispensable. ‘The season- 
ing consists of oil, vinegar, mustard, 
and ordinary pepper and cayenne. 
French turnips and carrots, cooked so 
as to preserve their colour, may be 
added to the above. The ingredients 
are to be arranged before the dressing 
goes over, and there should be three 
to four times as much oil as vinegar; 
the latter is the best French. Cost, 
variable. 


Salad a la Russe, Moulded. 
—This is very pretty, and much 
more easily made than the above. 
The vegetables are cooked carrots and 
turnips in dice, capers in halves, 
minute sprigs of cauliflower, aspara- 
gus tips, shredded olives or gherkins, 
erecn or white haricots, and French 
beans in diamonds. Take a_ border 
mould, and line it as thinly as possible 
with pale aspic; put the above mate- 
rials in layers so that the colours con- 
trast well; it will be noticed that there 
are moro green vegetables than any 
other, therefore less of cach sort will 
be wanted. Some sort of fish or 
poultry or game may be mixed in 
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with advantage; this may form the 
centre layer; salmon or lobster, or 
white fish, with afew chopped shrimps 
or prawns, will answer, Turn out, and 
fill the centre of the mould with pre- 
cisely the same materials used for the 
interior, first tossing them in mayon- 
naise until well coated. Garnish the 
surface with some fancy shapes of 
beetroot, olives, capers, chopped aspic, 
und some pieces of fish; if these are 
white, dot them over with some 
mayonnaise coloured pink or green ; 
if pink fish, use plain mayonnaise 
or pale aspic to decorate it. Although 
the majority of these materials are 
comparatively inexpensive, the dish is 
very inviting both to palate and eye if 
they are artistically blended. 

Notre.—TIf caulitlower cannot be had, 
use some tiny heaps of chopped white 
of egg, mixed with aspic when on the 
point of setting; and failing any of 
the grecn vegetables, some cooked 
artichoke bottoms, cut up as preferred, 
will supply the deficiency. Tinned 
green peas also answer. The centre 
should stand up higher than the 
border, from which it should be 
divided by a ring of chopped aspic. 
More may be put on the dish at the 
end and sides if w very elaborate salad 
is desired. Cost, variable. 


Salads for serving with 
Roast Meats. — The custom of 
sending a salad to table with a joint, 
or hot meat of any sort, is gaining 
ground in this country, though it is far 
from being us general as it well might 
be; and we call attention to it as a very 
wholesome and economical custom. In 
the case of roast birds, such salads are 
frequently used for garnishing the 
dish; with meats they are often served 
apart, and the plainer they are the 
more suitable; many would prefer a 
plain watercress salad to any other, 
although the changes may be rung on 
all sorts of green stuff. And while the 
dressing should be nothing more than 
a hint of pepper and salt, with a dash 
of oil (vinegar is optional and will 
often be voted undesirable), there 


should be a little plate or dish of 
fine herbs, called by the French the 
‘“fourniture.” One sort only may be 
used, or there can be a mixture of tar- 
ragon and chervil, with spring onions 
and mustard and cress, the latter cut 
up extremely small. Where there are 
a good number of guests, the fancy- 
shaped dishes with two or three divi- 
sions, answer admirably for these 
salads; and if two or three of them 
can be dotted about the table, 50 much 
the better. The fruit salads are gener- 
ally welcome with a roast. (See 
INDEX.) 


Salads Mayonnaise.—In sume 
of our recipes for cold entrées and other 
dishes, a salad mayonnaise is referred 
to. This simply means a salad of 
lettuce or other raw materials, or one 
of cooked vegetables, either one kind 
or a mixture, served in a mayonnaise, 
the whole being mixed up so that a 
stiff mass is formed that can be put in 
the centre of a border of jelly, &e. 
When an iccd salad mayonnaise is 
required, the dish is to be set in an ice 
cave for a time. In some instances 
the salad may with advantage be 
formed in a pile, and the mayonnaise 
spread over, then garnished, as de- 
scribed in one of our recipes for lobster 
salad mayonnaise, page 719. But 
generally the mixed form will be found 
more useful. All vegetables for these 
must be most thoroughly drained after 
cooking, that the mayonnaise may not 
be rendered watery, and the shapes 
may be as varied as possible. When 
served as a separate dish (though they 
are quite as often served as adjuncts to 
meat, poultry, fish, &c.) a garnish round 
the edge is desirable; plain green 
salad is often preferred to anything 
else, but aspic jelly is sometimes used. 


Salmagundi.—A salmagundi is 
a sort of mosaic made with pickled 
herring, cold dressed chicken, salt 
beef, radishes, endive, olives, &c., all 
arranged with regard to contrast in 
colour as well as flavour, and served 
with oil, vinegar, pepper and salt. 
The following is a good recipo for a 
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salmagundi :—Take a large round dish, 
place in the centre a bunch of fresh 
endive, and lay round it strips of 
herring or anchovy, interspersed with 
neat slices from the breast of a chicken. 
Put round these a band of hard-boiled 
yolks of egg chopped small, then one 
of green salad, then slices of red beef 
or tongue, then the white of the egg, 
and lastly a garland of sprigs of water- 
cress. Insert trimmed olives, green 
capers, radishes, &c., wherever they 
will be most effective. (See SaLav 
Mosaic.) 


Salmon Salad.—Required : sal- 
mon, salad, seasoning, garnish, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 2s., on an average. 

For onc of the plainest and cheapest 
sorts, take a tin of salmon and drain it 
from the liquor; add a seasoning of 
black pepper, chopped parsley, «a few 
drops of anchovy or shrimp essence, a 
little salt, and if the flavour is hkeda 
morsel of fincly-chopped onion. Season 
with lemon juice and vinegar, mixed ; 
the latter may be plain or from any 
clear pickles. Put the fish in flakes 
in alternate layers with a plainly 
dressed salad of cress or lettuce. Place 
a few bits of fish on the top layer, 
which should be green, and, if shrimps 
are plentiful, add a few, as they im- 
prove the appearance considerably. 

Ordinary boiled fish, or a piece that 
has been cooked in any piquant way, 
may be served thus; or for a better 
salad use some cucumber with the other 
green meat, and garnish with bect- 
root. 

Tomatoes ure also a first-rate addi- 
tion toa salmon salad. They can be 
cut in dice and added to the cress, &c., 
or may be used for garnishing. To 
increase the piquancy, and probably 
the wholesomeness of these dishes, a 
smull quantity of pickled capers or 
nasturtiums or gherkins is recom- 
mended. 

Note.—See also the Prain Sarap 
Dressinas on page 701. 


Salmon Salad, Superior.— 
Required : half a pound or so of sal- 
mon, lettuce, cucumber, salad dressing, 





garnish, and other adjuncts as below. 
Cost, varies with the dressing and 
garnish, about 2s. 6d. to 3s. 

Take some nicely-boiled salmon and 
flake it; arrange some dressed lettuce 
and cucumber at the bottom of the 
bowl, or a deep dish, and after season- 
ing them add the fish, either in a pile 
in the centre, with the green as a bor- 
der, or all over the top; then coat it 
with mayonnaise, or any of the rich 
sulad dressings given in this chapter. 
Many kinds of garnish are suitable— 
the best are lobster coral, or prawns, 
or shrimps; filleted and shredded 
anchovies: capers, chopped tarragon, 
or some like parsley; sliced pickled 
gherkins ; and, for the very best salads, 
stoned olives, and beetroot in fancy 
shapes or shreds. All these ingredients 
are not required for one dish, but are 
only suggestive, and care should be 
taken to arrange them with duce regard 
to colour, and to study the tastes of 
those who are to partake of the dish. 
Smoked salmon is considered to make 
onc of the best of all fish salads, but 
some prefer a small proportion only of 
the smoked fish with the plain kind. 
The mixture also lessens the expense 
very considerably. 

(See also SaLmon MayonnalseE, and 
SALMON IN JELLY, under Fisu.) 


Salmon Salad Mayonnaise. 
— Required : salmon, lettuces, mayon- 
Naise, seasoning, garnish, &c., as below. 
Cost, from 2s. 9d. to 3s, 6d., for a dish 
from a pound of fish, on an average. 

After boiling the fish let it get quite 
cold, then flake it into neat and uni- 
form pieces; season these singly with 
a mixture of French vinegar, oil, 
pepper and salt; then make a pile by 
putting the salmon in a bowl or dish, 
alternately with some nicely prepared 
lettuces ; they can be broken, or coarsely 
or tincly shredded, as preferred. Over 
every layer some mayonnaise sauce 
is to be spread; then when all the 
materials are used the top, which 
should be a good layer of sauce, can be 
ornamented as directed for SaLMon 
MAYONNAISE in the chapter on Fis. 
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The garnish will, however, depend upon 
circumstances. (See LonstER SALavs.) 
There should be a good proportion of 
salmon to lettuce in this dish; two 
pounds of fish will make a large one, 
and a pound of fish with a couple or 
three French lettuces makes a fair- 
sized salad. The colder this is served 
the nicer if is; both the sauce and 
fish are improved by setting on ice a 
short time before the ingredients are 
amaleamated. 


Sardine Salad.—lequired: sar- 
dines, white fish, seasoning, lettuce, 
&e., as below. Cost, about 2s. 

Put in a basin the yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs, add three boneless 
sardines, and pound together with a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of oil, the same 
of French vinegar, a little nutmeg and 
white pepper, and a dust of coralline 
pepper. Put about half a pound of 
any cooked white fish at the bottom of 
the salad bowl; it shonld be flaked, 
and seasoned with salt and pepper, and 
a little oil and vinegar. Over the fish 
put four sardines in halves, then a 
sprinkling of chopped pickled gherkins 
or capers, then the dressing; coat the 
latter with another egg yolk, sieved, 
put a ring of cut-up lettuce round the 
edge, season it like the fish, then put a 
few dice-shaped bits of lemon on the 
lettuce, and serve. 


Sardine Salad Rémoulade. 
— Required: twosmall French lett acces, 
three hard-boiled egys, a handful of 
watercress and endive, a small cucum- 
her, half-a-dozen boneless sardines, 
and a tablespoonful of sardine paste ; 
dressing as below. Cost, 1s. 10d. to 2s. 

Shred the lettuce and endive, and 
dress them with a little oil and vinegar, 
iu dust of mignonette pepper, and a 
pinch of salt. Slice the cucumber, and 
add half to the above, then toss them 
together and put in a deep dish. Put 
the sardine paste in a basin and blend 
this with a gill or so of RémouLapr 
No.1, Add a few chopped capers and 
pour over the ingredients in a bowl. 
Take two forks and toss again. Put 
the rest of the cucumber in a ring 
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round the base, and the sliced eggs next. 
Tho sardines are to go on the top; 
they should be cut in strips and placed 
transversely. The cress may either be 
mixed in the foundation or put about 
the dish to garnish; it looks nice out- 
side the cucumber with a slice of egg 
here and thero. There are any num- 
ber of methods of arrangement, and 
the compound will be fuund a very 
agreeable one. 

Notsz..—The sardincs preserved in 
tomato sauce can also be uscd in 
salads, 


Sausage Salad. — Almost any 
sort of cooked sausages can be used in 
salads. Smoked ones, such as Frank- 
fort, are very good. Fish sausages 
are also tasty. They aro generally 
sliced, and used for ornamenting the 
salad, but they can be cut up and 
incorporated just as cold meat is. ‘The 
German sausage that is sold at about 
eightpence per pound is good for the 
purpose; it gives piqaancy to a salad 
made from cold vegetables, The dress- 
ing should contain a little mustard. 


Savoury Potato Salad.—Re- 


quired: potatoes, seasoning, onion, 
radishes, cress, &c., as under. Cost, 


about 6d. to 7d. 

This is recommended to those whose 
experience of vegetable salads may 
have evoked the term “insipid.” Boil 
some young potatoes— kidney are best 
—-and cut them in dice; put them in 
a sitlad bow] that has been rubbed with 
garlic, with a sprinkling of grated 
radishes between the levers, also a 
little chopped onion, and a dash of 
mustard and cress. When the mate- 
rials are used up, supposing a pound 
of potatoes, take a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, the same of pickled 
gherkin, in shreds, and mix them in; 
then season with salt and pepper, and 
add as much oil as will moisten, and 
enough vinegar or lemon juice to give 
piquancy ; tuss well but lightly (the 
potatoes are messy-louking if broken), 
and serve. 

Another way.—This is an excellent 
salad at a nominal cost, Prepare the 
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potatoes as above, and dress with oil 
and vinegar, salt and pepper, and a 
few drops of essence of anchovies. To 
a pound of potatoes, add a teaspoonful 
each of chopped spring onions and 
thinly-sliced radishes, and a couple 
of tablespoonfuls of any cooked fish 
of a piquant sort; or plain white fish, 
if cooked in a little vinegar, or with 
some sharp sauce will answer very 
well. Pickled mackerel is very good 
so used, so is pickled salmon, and half 
the quantity may be made to do and 
will flavour the dish. If left to stand 
for a short time before serving, cover 
the dish. 

Nors.—Use either of the dressings 
on page 701 for varicty. 


Smoked Salmon Salad. — 
Smoked salmon is so delicious in itself 
that it needs but little to convert it 
into a most enjoyable salad. It may 
be sliced thinly, and mixed in a salad 
mayonnaise ; or placed round the base 
ef a mound of plainly-dressed green 
salad of any sort; cucumber or cress 
will be found as good as any, As a 
garnish for white-fish salads, smoked 
salmon is excellent, and may be used 
in any of the recipes in which “Jax ” 
is mentioned. Salads in little cases, 
served one to each person, may be 
made by putting alternate layers of 
the sliced salmon and any green salad, 
with a little mayonnaise on the top: 
this should be sprinkled over with a 
httle more salmon chopped up: or 
with capers or small cress, or shredded 


gherkins. © These are improved by 
ling, (See IcEp Saraps.) Cost, un- 


certain ; always an expensive dish. 


Sole and Lax Salad in a 
Border. -—Required: aspic jelly, sole, 
lax, parsley, a fish mixture as below, 
sauce, garnish, &c., as under. Cost, 
varies with the cost of sole and the 
garnish. 

Take a mould as shown, or one as 
much Itke it as possible; line it with 
pale aspic; then take somo fillets of 
sole that have been couked and pressed ; 
atiy method of cooking may be adopted 
so that tho fish is kept white, but 
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steaming in a little lemon juice between 
two plates over boiling water may 
be especially recommended. Cut the 
fillets in pieces that will just fit the 
projections of the mould, and press 
them in firmly, setting them in their 
places with a little more aspic. Be- 
fore putting them in they should be 
sprinkled, half with lax, and half 
with chopped parsley, then arranged 
alternately. The mould is then to be 
filled up with a ragofit made as below. 





Fic. 117.—Susk Tor Fuetep Pornprrn Mevcxip. 


Take the trimmings of the fish, and a 
little Jax, a cooked mushroom or two, 
chopped, a shredded gherkin or a few 
‘apers, a spoonful or two of good 
sauce, such as béchamel, and cnough 
aspic jelly to set it. The mixture 
should be stirred on ice until it begins 
to thicken, and only as little aspic as 
will suffice 1s to be put in. The pre- 
cise quantities of the various ingredients 
are a matter of taste; the result should 
be, after scasoning, a pleasantly-fla- 
voured preparation, without any single 
ineredient predominating. The mould 
should be xet on ice and turned out 
when firm, The sunk top may be 
filled in with chopped aspie, and, if 
hiked, some salmon quenclles on the 
top; or the Jatter only can be put on a 
row of green salad; or some coloured 
mayonnaise can be put in from a bag 
and pipe. The centre hollow is to be 
filled with a green salad (peas with 
mayonnaise will be found as good as 
any), or a mixture of lettuce and cress 
with mayonnaise is suitable. If there 
is a sufficient quantity of lax at hand, 
a oe pieces should be put about the 
salad. 


Spanish Onion Salad.— Onions 
that have been ‘baked will make a 
nicer siuad than boiled ones, but either 
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may be used. When cold, divide them, 
simply pulling them apart in their 
natural divisions; then season with 
oil and vinegar, salt and pepper; or 
use any dressing preferred. Some 
herbal vinegar improves the salad. 
This is a plain and cheap salad, but 
a very tasty one. Cost, about dd., for 
a dish of a pound. 

Another way.—Cook the onions as 
preferred; divide and cut into strips; 
add about their measure of tomatues, 
similarly cut, and a good sprinkling 
of finely-chopped parsley; season as 
above, or serve a mild rémoulade 
dressing (page 102) with it. 


Spring Salad. — One of the 
simplest, and, perhaps, one of the best 
liked, is composed of cress and lettuce, 
with radishes and spring onions; the 
latter are generally whole, but they 
can be cut up, and the dish arranged 
according to taste. This salad is often 
seasoned upon the plate, but it may 
be dressed like lettuce and watercress. 
The lettuce should be broken up with 
the fingers; the eprigs of cress, with 
mustard, if liked, being mixed amongst 
it; the radishes and onions are then to 
be sliced thinly, and the whole lightly 
tossed with the oil, &ce. Tarragon, 
chervil, and other small salad herbs 
can be put in, or either of the ordinary 
flavoured vinegars used in the dressing ; 
tarragon, cucumber, herbal, and others, 
are suitable. Either of the salad dress- 
ings on page 701 may go to table with 
an undressed salad of this sort. Beet- 
root, in thin shreds, may be mixed in 
it; hard eggs are also used in slices or 
dice a5 a wreath round the salad. 


Stuffed Onion Salad.—Take 
sume covked onions, and let them be 
as cven in size a8 possible ; for medium 
ones, allow half « hard-boiled egy for 
each, Cut the cggs up in dice, and 
invisten them with any thick salad 
dressing, 80 that it is piquant. Tuke 
the centres from the onions, and fill up 
with the eggs; place each onion on a 
round slice of beetroot, and pour a 
little more of the dressing over ; thon 
put a little pile of chopped beetroot or 
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cucumber on the top of each. Arran 
them round a dish, and fill up witha 
green salad, or a mixed one, the onion 
cores being used up in it. This may 
be plainly dressed, or mixed with the 
same compound used for the onions ; 
or a dressing may be handed with it. 
Here is another tasty way of serving. 
Take some cheese; cut it up if moist, 
or grate itif dry ; use it for the interior 
of the onions instead of the eggs; any 
dressing may be employed to moisten 
it, but one containing cream is to be 
recommended. Plainly-dressed water- 
cress, With morsels of cclery stuck in 
amongst it, goes well with this, 


Succotash Salad.— One of the 
best ways of using succotash (see page 
656) as a salad is to mix a tin of 
it. after draining, with some vegetables, 
such as onions, beetroot, and celery ; 
let them all be cooked; the proportions 
are a matter of taste. A rémoulade 
dressing can be used, or one of oil and 
vinegar, well flavoured with herbs, and 
rather more than the usual allowance 
of pepper. Succotash is sometimes 
served alone, with some raw, green 
sulad as a garnish; but to most people 
we think it will be better liked as 
above described. A squeeze of lemon 
juice over it, before the dressing, is an 
improvement. Thyme is a herb that 
goes well with it; to a pint tin, a 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and 
a fourth as much thyme may be added; 
this seasoning is very nice toa mixture 
of potatoes and succotash, with a small 
proportion of onions and beetreot, 
Cost, from 1s. 6d. upwards, on an 
average. 


Swedish Salad.— Take a pickled 
herting, remove the skin and bones, 
cut the flesh into dice, and mix with 
it its bulk in cold-dreassed beef, boiled 
potatoes, and sour juicy apples, all cut 
up small, Add four anchovics, pre- 
viously soaked in milk or water for 
u short time, freed from skin and 
bone, and torn into flakes, a table- 
spoonful of well-drained ca a 
tablespoonful of pickled pherkine 
chopped small, a tableapoonful of 
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chopped tarragon leaves, two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped chervil, and 
twenty stoned olives. Mix these in- 
gredients lightly, add some salad 
dressing of oil, vinegar, pepper, and 
sult, and season the preparation rather 
highly. If liked, the anchovies may 
be omitted, and a dozen or more of 
freshly - opened oysters may be laid 
upon the mixture. 


Tomato Mayonnaise. — This 
is very useful for salads either in place 
of ordinary mayonnaise, or for garnish- 
ing it, just according to the kind of 
salad under treatment. ‘To make it, 
take half a pint of thick white mayon- 
naise, and add a tcaspoonful or more 
of tomato vinegar; this gives both 
flavour and colour; add a tablespoon- 
ful of pure tomato pulp, and a few 
drops of colouring to bring it to the 
shade of a ripe tomato. If for mask- 
ing, or to be used for the garnishing of 
a salad already masked, this is com- 
plete; but if for a dressing only, it can 
be made a trifle thinner, about the 
consistence of good cream, then it be- 
comes Tomato Mayosnatse Savce. ‘To 
thin it, a little more of the same vine- 
gar may be used, or plain or flavoured 
vinegar of any kind; or if acid enough, 
some cream can be stirred in. Many 
variations of this are exceedingly 
pleasant with an = endless number 
of salads. 


Tomato Salad. — The ways of 
making tomato salad are many, and 
most of them are good. For the 
simplest, take some ripe red tomatoes ; 
do not attempt a salad with the hulf- 
ripe, pinkish-white foreign ones, or it 
will be a fuilure. Then slice or quar- 
ter them ; the removal of the pips is a 
matter of taste, the same may be suid 
of the cores, though they aro often 
taken out, but the less the fruit is cut 
the better is the juice retained, They 
want but scant eae uw little oil is 
to be sprinkled about them, and then 
the vinegar; some like equal 
two or three times as much oil as vine- 
gar is often used; a fewdrops of onion 
or tarragon vinegar can be added, then 
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finish off with salt and mignonette 
pepper. A pinch of white sugar is, 
we think, an improvement (see remarks 
on page 704). Cost, about Is. for a 
dish of a pound. 

Another way.—Add some chopped 
chives or spring onions, or a morsel of 
mustard and cress ; a grated radish or 
two may also be put in. Some chopped 
celery gives a pleasant crispness that 
is appreciated by many. Celery, or 
Spanish onions, cooked, are mixed with 
tomatoes, and form a very wholesome 
salad. Whichever is used should be 
kept as nice a colour as possible. 

Another way.—Dress some tomatoes 
in cither of the ways given above, and 
prepare a plain potato salad (page 724); 
put the potatees in the middle of 
the dish, and the tomatoes round, or 
piace them in alternate rings. This is 
wholesome and cheap. 


Tomato Salad, Rich. — The 
fruit is to be cut up in sections, or 
dice, or slices; the core removed, and 
a good dressing used; mayonnaise or 
cither of the dressings containing 
cream, Chopped tarragon should be 
added. ‘This can be put round a let- 
tuce heart, or the best part of a head of 
endive, or a mound of cress will serve ; 
any of the garnishes used for mixed 
salads mayonnaise can be employed for 
elaborate dishes. A reference to the 
cold dishes of tomato under Dressep 
VEGETABLEs will suggest other modes 
of serving and ornamentation. By 
mixing in small pieces of game or 
poultry, and serving the salad in paper 
or china cases, very dainty dishes may 
be made at no great cost. ‘Tomato 
silad is very good iced, and shouid be 
xo prepared for serving with Satap A 
La Ricanpo. (See page 729.) 

Notr.—Never cut up the tomatoes 
until wanted, or the juice runs out, 
leaving only the framework, and the 
dish becomes messy-looking, and suf- 
fers in flavour. Over-ripe tomatoes 
ure almost as bad as unnmpe ones fer 
tala l-making. 


Tongue and Ham Salad.— 
The first of these modes is intended 
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for the utilisation of fragments. Sup- 
posing a few oundées of the two meats 
combined; make a mince, and blend 
with a lettuce or other green salad, re- 
serving a strip or two of tho meut, if 
possible, for garnish. Let the dressing 
be of a sharp sort, say REMOULADES, 
then pile all up, and lay the slices 
round with some pickled gherkins or 
cucumber, or,sliced eggs in between. 
Cost, about 9d. to Ls. 

Another way.—If the remains of a 
piece of ham are at hand, a small 
tonyzue or two can be boiled; lambs’ or 
sheep’s or calves’ are all nice; then cut 
the tongue in slices, and place it to- 
gether in its original shape; let this 
form the centre; coat with aspic, and 
sprinkle with chopped parsley, or any- 
thing green, as capers, &¢.; mix the 
cut-up ham with some lettuce and cress 
salad, and use a cream or any other 
dressing preferred; put this round the 
tongue, and garnish with radishes or 
eges, and, if liked, with aspic. A very 
tasty and inexpensive dish can be had 
by the judicious blending of these 
materials. 

Another way.—Pour a thick dressing 
over the tonguc instead of the aspic, 
and garnish with a plainly-dressed 
salad, with here and there a det of 
bright colour as garnish. 


Trout Salad. — Fricd trout are 
generally used for this. © They should 
be left on blotting-paper until cold ; 
better stil put them between two 
sheets of it. ‘They may be divided as 
desired fur a large dish, but they are 
sumctimes served whole in the centre, 
with a thick salad dressing such as 
rémoulade poured over, and Icttuce 
hearts put round; these are sprinkled 
with cress, chervil, or other small salad 
herbs, or chives are cut up and put 
about the dish. Large lettuces are 
quartered, and may be mixed with 
hard cgys and fillcted anchovies. A 
very simple dressing is liked by some; 
the contents of the cruet supplying all 
that is necessary, Cost, variable. 


fanny Fish Salad.—(See page 
197.) Put any plainly-dressed green 
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salad on a dish—cucumber is excel- 
lent; thon arrange the sliced fish 
about it, or dress the two together, 
and pile in alternate layers. The finest 
oil should be used for the fish, together 
with pepper and lemon juice, or French 
vinegar; common vinegar will spoil it. 
A salad with a rich dressing is some- 
times served with tunny fish; but it is 
so rich that a plain salad is more gencr- 
ally agrecable; in some cases a dish of 
lettuce or cress is served, minus dress- 
ing, the fish only being treated as above 
described. 

Turbot Salad.-——(Sce the recipe 
for Turnot In MAYONNAISE, page 
201.) For a good salad prepare tho 
fish by filleting, and cooking in any of 
the ways given for Soir; and if liked, 
stamp out pieces with a round or an 
oval cutter, then garnish them with 
mayonnaise, and any adjuncts referred 
tointhe above recipe. They can then be 
placed round a bed of salad; or may be 
put into a border of aspic as directed 
for Sore and Lax Sauap. A very 
good salad is made from cvoked turbot, 
flaked, and mixed with mayonnaise or 
rémoulade, or any nice thick salad 
dressing, then piling it in the centre of 
a salad, 

Veal Salad.—The salad may be 
plain or rich, but in either case it 18 a 
good plan tu moisten the neat with a 
little vinegar or lemon juice, and leave 
it for awhile, befere preparing the 
salad, especially if fhe meat has been 
boiled 5 but braised veal makes the 
best of all salads; next to it comes 
roast neat, preferably stuffed. For 
an inexpensive dish, take half a pound 
or rather more of meat, in even slices, 
and free it from gristle, then cut it in 
dice, and mix it with any mice green 
salad that may be in season, a few 
chopped capers being stirred in; toss 
lightly, and dress with any nice thick 
dressing; a rémoulade is very good. 
Put in a pile, and garnish with slices 
of lemon, and hard-boiled eggs. Cost, 
about Is. 3d.,on an average. 


Veal Salad, Superior.—Tuke 


a pound or nearly of meat for a good, 
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sizcd dish, and cut it in dicc or strips 
as liked. After the treatment above 
recommended, mix the meat with 
either of the good cream dressings on 
page 703, or with mayonnaise; then 
pilo it in the middle of the dish, and 
put round it a plainly-dressed green 
salad, or a mixed onc. Use eggs and 
lemon, with a few blocks of beetroot 
and aspic jelly for garnish; or the 
lattcr can bo dispensed with. Or a 
mayonnaise of cooked vegetables and 
the meat may he amalgamated, if pre- 
ferred. Little forcemeat balls with the 
other ingredients named, and miniature 
veal sausages, are suitable forms of 
garnish for this salad. Either may, 
however, be dispensed with if the meat 
has been stuffed. Cost, varies with the 
arrangement. 


Vinaigrette of Cold Meat.— 
This is a kind of salad that is often 
made from cold boiled beef, and it is 
very good eating; any of the spiced or 
smoked meats may also be mixed in the 
salad. Take a pound or so of meat, and 
slice it neatly and thinly ; put it on a 
dish with cold potatocs in slices, eggs 
treated similarly, beetroot, and cucum- 
ber, also minced onions or shalots. For 
a more economical dish, make a bed of 
cold beans, haricot or broad; the latter 
must be young to be worth cating. 
Arrange the materials nicely and send 
to table with the sauce in a boat (see 
page 115). Or the dish can be served 
with no other accompaniment than the 
contents of the cruet. The latter is 
common in France, but there is in ad- 
dition a little plate, or more than one, 
of herbs, such as tarragon, &e., then 
cach seasons the vinaigrette to suit his 
palate. Fish may be similarly served. 
Cost, variable. 


Watercress Salad.—There are 
those who hold that watercress when 
dished alone wants no dressing, and 
should be served with no other adjunct 
than salt. But for others, a little 
enopyes chivo or shalot is appre- 
ciated. Chervil and tarragon can also 
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be added, anda very good salad is to be 
had by substituting flavoured vinegar 
for plain; tarragon is as good as any. 
In many recipes watercress salad 
as garnish is referred to, and it should 
be prepared by just sprinkling the 
cress with oil first, then with French 
vinegar, and a small quantity of 
mignonette pepper and salt; the oil 
used is so little as only to brighten 
up the leaves; there must be nono to 
run off. 

For a nice-looking dish to serve with 
cold meats, pile up some watercress, 
and put round the base some celery in 
strips, with a dash of grated horse- 
radish if the meat be beef; omit this if 
for mutton, and use a little mint sauce 
for dressing the cress. 


Watercress and Cucumber 
Salad.— Simply prepare the two 
matcrials as directed under the sepa- 
rate recipes, and put the cress lightly 
in the middle of the dish ; the cucum- 
ber should be cut in thin slices with 
a cutter, and put in a wreath round if, 
then sprinkled with some shreds of 
tomato or bectroot. 


Watercress and Pickle 
Salad, with Eggs. — This isa 
fumous salad to cke out a small supply 
of meat, and is avery enjoyable one, 
Take some seasoned cress, and put in 
a border round a dish, regulating the 
quantity by the number of eaters; 
then cut into quarters as many hard 
eggs as there are guests, and put 
them in the centre on a bed of any 
vegetable salad that may be convenient 
or approved; one of potato is often 
liked. The eggs should stand well 
above the cress. Then cut up some 
pickles, of the sweet varicty, that will 
contrast well in colour, or use them 
whole if small; lay them outside the 
border of cress, and serve. If liked, 
the meat can be cut in thin slices and 
put under the eggs, a few of the nicest 
pieces being kept to garnish the cress ; 
the dish then becomes a “ salad of 
cold meat with eggs and pickles.” 


PASTRY, PIES, AND PUDDINGS. 


GENERAL HINTS ON PASTRY. 


To ensure a batch of pastry turning out light and digestible, certain 
principles must be borne in mind. These principles apply more or less to 
all sorts of pastry, both plain and rich. And we advise the novice to read 
them over before commencing operations. The first thing is the choice of 
good and suitable materials. 

Flour.—This is of primary importance. It may be a good household, 
such as would do for bread ; or a kind called * pastry flour,” sold by 
most grocers and confectioners; or the finest Vienna, or a mixture of the 
latter with good English, commonly called * Anglo-Austrian.” Then 
there are many sorts of so-called “ self-raising ” flours, whieh are mixtures 
of flour and certain chemicals that help to make the pastry light; in other 
words, a mixture of Hour and baking-powder. In making choice of these, 
regard must be had to the kind of pastry required. For the plain sorts, 
the first-enamed flour, when mixed with faliie-powilén auswers very 
well; but for good pastry, one of the others should be used. A’ very 
favourite blend with many is composed of a fine English, called © biscuit,” 
and Vienna, in equal parts. The terms “biscuit flour” and “ pastry 
flour’ are applied sometimes to the same article, which is a very fine, 
white, and dry flour. 

Dryness is essential whatever the kind, and to ensure freedom from 
lumpiness, and the exclusion of any foreign substance that may happen to 
get into it. flour for pastry should always be passed through a fine sieve. 
It may be taken for granted that flour used in a damp or lumpy condition 
will result in failure. If, owing to any accident, it has hecome damp, it 
should be set in a warm place before sieving. but should be left to get 
cold before the fat is put in. 

Fat.---Butter, margarine, lard, dripping, clarified fat, and suct are the 
kinds of fat in common use; vegetarians find a substitute for all in 
vegetable oil or fat, except those who employ butter. For the very best 
pastry, butter, and that of good quality, is needed. It need not of neces- 
sity be English fresh, but it must be neither salt nor strony. The 
slightest suspicion of rank taste before baking is intensified when sub- 
jected to heat, and this sort of fat will produce pastry as nauseous as 
it is unwholesome. Butter that is too talt for the purpose (and this may 
readily be determined if any little globules of salt are visible on the 
surface), must always be washed in cold water, renewed a few times, and 
dried by pressing it ina cloth; the pressing is almost always required, 
even when fresh butter is used, to free it from moisture. In hot weather 
iis a good plan to set it over ice for a time to get firm; it is no use to 
atiempt pastry with oily butter. 
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Margarine of the very best kind answers excellently for short paste, 
but does not do well for the flaky kinds. It appears to be denser than 
ordinary butter, and the paste does not rise so well. There are many 
butters that may be classed between English fresh and margarino, that 
are very good for rich pastry. 

Lard may be used alone or with butter for short or puff paste, but it 
must be pure, not a watery article. (See pages 7 and 9.) 

Clarified fat and nice sweet dripping are very good for plain family 
dishes; indeed for flaky pastry of a fairly good quality, these are always 
to be preferred to inferior lard. 

Suet is more adapted for use in boiled pastry of the roly-poly, or meat 
pudding type, but it is used by many for baked pastry when a substantial 
dish is needed. Those who cannot digest suet in other forms are, how- 
ever, advised not to employ it for baked dishes. Among the recipes are 
some of the most isla varieties of suet pastes; but a baked one, 
however carefully made, will not suit everybody. 

Eygs are often used in pastry. The yolk gives richness and shortness, 
and is generally added to rich and medium short pastes ; but the addition 
of either the white or yolk is not generally agreed to be advantageous so 
far as puff pastes are concerned. While some argue that the yolk is 
essential to give smoothness and tenacity, others prefer the white, and 
some use neither the one nor the other. This is a matter that can readily 
he settled individually, but we may say that one of the best workmen we 
ever knew, and whose pastry was uniformly good, always used the yolk 
only, and from experience we recommend it. 

Baking-powder.—This is not necessary when plenty of fat is employe; 
but it is very useful for giving lightness to a plain paste. When baking- 
powder is bought it should be in tins only, never in paper packets, which 
are worthless, Some powders sold are of little use, because enough of the 
“rising” materials are not used in proportion, or because the soda is 
greatly in excess, that article being much cheaper than the acids. Powders 
are sold under various names, but vary little in composition. So-called 
egg-powder has nothing in common with eggs except the colour, and when 
it is desired to give a rich appearance to cakes at small cost, sufficient 
turmeric can be added to give the baking-powder a rich yellow tint. In 
using baking-powder, it should be sifted with the flour. In this way 
freedom from lumps is ensured. All articles for whieh baking-powder is 
used should be put into the oven without. delay. The moment moisture is 
added the effervescence begins, and should this cease before the article is 
subjected to the action of heat, the powder might as well have been left 
out. When anything raised by means of powder leaves a strong taste 
in the mouth, and the articles are strong in smell and streaky-looking, the 
chances aro that there is an excess of soda in the powder. If a sour taste 
follows the consumption, and the tongue is dry, alum is probably an 
ingredicut, and the powder should be condemned. Carbonate of ammonia, 
in small quantity, blended with other materials as we have given it, assists 
rising very greatly, but used in excess to puff up cakes, &c., it smells and 
tastes ed unpleasantly, and dryness quickly follows, the pastry being 
ouly eatable while fresh. | 
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No. 1.—Take half a pound each of bicarbonate of soda, and fine 
rice-flour or corn-flour, four ouuces of tartaric acid, and six ounces 
of cream of tartar. The materials should be rolled on a board separately 
to free them from lumps, then blended, the whole passed through a fine 
sieve several times, then stored in a canister with a properly-fitting lid in 
a dry place for use. The ingredients are to be of the best quality, now 
from the chemist, and quite dry. The corn-flour or rice-flour is used 
solely to prevent the other materials from sticking together; in other 
words, to keep them free. Put the soda and corn-flour together beforp 
adding the acids, and these should be mixed together before putting them 
with the rest. Should no fine sieve be at hand, a piece of muslin can be 
stretched across a basin, the powder being rubbed through with the 
fingers or a spoon. 

No. 2.—Instead of mixing acids, use one only. If cream of tartar be 
employed take only half its weight in soda; if tartarie acid, an equal 
weight of soda. Then to a pound of these materials add half a pound 
of corn-flour or rice-flour. 

ro. 3.—Make the powder as in the first recipe, then add_ half 
an ounce of carbonate of ammonia, in the finest powder. This is to 
be put in last, with the acids. This is more suited for use in cakes 
than in pastry. 

We turn now to the making of the pastry. Always choose the coolest 
place available, because it is an absolute impossibility to get the best 
results in a warm place. The materials used should be cold also; for this 
reason. those who can afford it use a marble slab instead of a wooden 
board, and for the same reason a pin * of china or glass is better than a 
wooden one. A glass bottle is employed by some in lieu of either. When 
the weather is really het, pastry that is rolled many times should be 
cooled on ice ; for rich puff paste this may be said to be indispensable. 
We are of opinion that the best way to do this is to lay the paste on a 
copper or steel baking sheet, on enother that is covered with some broken 
ice, placing a third tin containing a little more ice on the top. The lids 
of boiling pots, or tin plates, or anything of the sort, may be used, cither 
being better than carthenware. In cold weather, and for the plainer sorts 
of paste, it suffices to let it rest in a cold place, say the stone floor of a 
cellar or the kitchen, between the rollings, and the time for the cooling 
need not be so long. 

Always handle little and lightly, and. bearing in mind the need of 
freedom from heat, those who have not a cool hand should use a knife in 
mixing ; those who have, can use the tips of the fingers, but the tips onty, 
for it is both wasteful and slovenly to get the entire haud covered with 
fat and flour in making pastry. Roll lightly, aud keep the board and pin 
well floured, but use no more than is ally necessary, for if a lot of 
superfluous flour be worked into the paste it will not be light. The 
thing is to use enough to keep it from sticking to the board. 

_ The water used caunot be too cold; it is a very good plan to set it 
in a vessel of salt and water, or better still on ice, before using it in hot 
weather. Use no more water than necessary. This isimportant. If too much 


* Whatever the kind, see that it is straight ; it should not bulge in the middle. 
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be put in at first, the paste slicks to the board, then more flour has to be 
added and the paste is consequently impoverished. In the recipes are 
given the approximate quantities of water for the various kinds of paste, but 
they should be regarded as guides only. There are several reasons for 
this: supposing the day is hot, and a batch of short paste is being 
made, the butter may be in a condition bordering on oil, and in such a 
case very little water would be wanted; the butter would mix with the 
flour very easily; while on a frosty day, when the butter is so firm as to 
make the rubbing process quite difficult, naturally the water would have 
to be increased, Therefore due allowance must be made, Then the flour 
varies greatly. This has more to do with the water required than is 
generally supposed. Some flours absorb a great deal more moisture than 
others, and the thing is to use the minimum quantity at starting. 






Fig. 118.—FERRULED Pastry BrusH, Fic. 119.—Buxwoov Brusu. 


A golden rule is cleanliness. Should the board become sticky it 
should be scraped clean, and, after dredging with flour, brush away any 
superfluous quantity of flour both from the paste and the board. A brush 
should be kept for this, similar in appearance to those used for glazing 
pastry. Those shown will answer both purposes if kept very clean. 
After using a brush for glazing it should be washed and dried hy 
twirling the handle between the hands; if this 
is not done the bristles will clog and a new brush : 
will soon be required. 1? Ss 

The first rollings of pastry arealways tho lightest, op ey —padry 
and therefore for patties, minee pies, &c., the tops NIPPERS, 
should be cut from these, and the second rollings kept 
for the bottoms. The seraps should never be 
gathered in a lump; it takes but a second or two 
more to lay the bits one on another evenly, and if 
not wanted for ornamenting purposes, they ean be yyg. 1.— Pastry 
rolled out and baked, then dusted over with sugar (if J AGGERS, 
sweet pastry) and served with preserves, Xe. 

Pastry Nippers (Fig. 120) are useful for crimping the edges of pies 
(including raised pies). They are of metal and very durable. 

Pastry Jaggers (Fig. 121) have a wheel at one end, and a leaf-cutter at 
the other. The wheel serves for cutting strips of paste for open tarts, 
&e., and the leaf-cutter is handy for tarts and pies. (See KITCHEN 
UTENSILS.) 

Baking.—Wo share the opinion of an authority who says that for a 
dozen batches of pastry spoilt in the making, a hundred are spoilt in the 
baking. A good heat to start with is a necessity, and in the baking of 
small pastry generally, a sharp heat may be maintained to the end. For 
pies, &c., of a plain sort, and with a thick paste, the heat must be moderated 
after the pastry has risen, that the contents may have time to cook 
properly. More care is needed in baking glazed pastry, both sweet and 
savoury, as there is more or less fear of scorching; and should an article 
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become brown enough, before it is sufficiently cooked, a sheet of slightly 
wetted or greased paper should be twisted or laid over it. <A tray of salt 
is used by some for putting under a pie, should the oven be too fierce. 
Meat or fish, or any other edibles that generate steam and give forth 
much odour, should never be baked with pastry when it can be avoided ; 
sometimes it is not convenient to give up the entire oven to pastry, though 
much can be done by management and forethought. When baked in an 
atmosphere of steam, pastry of the richer varieties has not a chance of 
perfecting itself; to rise from a quarter of an inch in the raw state, to 
five or six times that height, it must be baked alone. 

To test the heat of the oven a little dry flour may be sprinkled on the 
shelf or baking tin ; should it turn brown at once, the oven is too quick 
even for small goods; a pale straw colour is indicative of the right heat 
for pies and solid pastry generally ; while for small things the tint should 
be a trifle deeper. Should the flour not turn colour at all for the first 
minute, the articles must be put by for a time, as the oven is too slow for 
anything in the pastry line. Those who have had experience can judge of 
the right heat by putting the hand in for a second. Another test to which 
we give the preference is to put a scrap of the paste itself into the oven; 
this is a more practical test than some others. If the paste rises quickly, 
and browns only slightly, the oven is about right. These tests, however, 
should be regarded only as very rough-and-ready oues, for the thermometer 
is the only reliable guide. (See Stoves, in Aifchen Utensils, near the 
end of the book.) 

To know when pastry is done appears to trouble some beginners, 
though it is really very simple. The time when one is most likely to be 
misled is in the case of a pie or anything else becoming prematurely 
brown, as of course the surface of the pastry appears to be baked. When 
any doubt exists, the point of a steel skewer or small knife should be 
inserted in the centre of the ernst; if it can be withdrawn clean, it is 
done; should soft particles stick to it, it is not baked enough. This 
method of testing should not be commonly resortcd to, only until experience 
has been gained. 

There is a very pronounced odour which is inseparable from well- 
cooked crust, and which is readily detected after a few bakings. There is, 
in fact, as much difference hetween raw and cooked pie crust, as between 
dough and bread. We advise all to perfect themselves in the art of 
making and baking the plain sorts before attempting the richer ones; and 
we further advise those whose ovens are of the too familiar erratic 
description, to give puff paste a wide berth so far as its home concoction 
is concerned, 

We will now suppose that the pastry has been brought to a fairly 
successful issue with regard to the making and the baking; there is yet 
left a way of damaging, if not of actually spoiling it. That is, to take it 
straight from the oven to the pantry or cellar; and this is often done 
from want of thought. The change in temperature is too sudden, and the 
pastry will be far less light than if left in the place it is baked in for a 
time before removal. In the summer a pie is often made one day for 
consumption the next, and this hint is worth remembering. Acting on 
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the same principle, pastry should never be stored in a cold, damp place. 
Take for instance a batch of mince pies; these, if made with a rich short 
crust, will be good in a week’s time if kept in a moderately warm place, 
say the top of the kitchen cupboard. Try this, and put one of the 
same batch in the cellar for tho same time, and note the difference. Only 
short paste keeps well in any place. Rich flaky paste is only nice while 
fresh, especially the small sorts; it is also the least wholesome, and is not. 
suitable for everyday family consumption. Those with whom ordinary 
pastry disagrees may like to make trial of the malted kind given on 
page 749. 
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No. 1. Plain Short Paste. csscntial. This is a very useful paste 
—KRequired: four ounces of lard or for everyday swect dishes, such as 
dripping, » pound of flour, a teaspoon- tarts and fruit pics. 


ful of baking powder, a pinch of salt, 
and some cold water. Cost, about 4d. , No. 4. : Good Short Paste.— 
The materials for this are the same ss 


er pound. : ies 
. Mix the dry materials, and rub the the above, with the addition of the 
fat in until the whole looks like broad- Yelk of un egg. Itis a good paste for 
crumbs; then add the water, about a Cheese-cakes and small sweets gencr- 
gill at first. The paste should be stiff. ally. It is equally good for savourics 
It may take half as much again in cold bY Omitting the sugar. 


weather, and it is the right consistence No. 5. Rich Short Paste.— 
when it can be rolled easily on the Required: a pound of flour, half or all 
board without sticking. This wants Vienna, ten ounces of butter, or half 
neither kneading nor folding, and is Jard, the yolk of an egg, a teaspoonful 
ready after once rolling. By adding — of lemon juice, and some water. This 
more baking- powder the paste 18 isa good paste for small savouries, as 
lightened, but will the sooner get dry. croustades, &c. Cost, about 7d. or 8d. 


The fats may be mixed if more con- per pound. 
venient, and nice bacon fat can go in After the fat is rubbed in, the egg 
for a savoury dish. and a very little water should be added 


No. 2. Medium Short Paste. W#h_ the lemon J uice, and the whole 
—Required: flour, powder, and water ehtly mixed, loll thinly, and handle 
as above, and six or seven ounces of #8 little as possible, lifting the pin now 
lard, or half, margarine, makes it very and then to prevent the paste getting 
nice. Cost, about 5d. per pound. hot. ‘Take it from the board with 


No.3. Medi Short Past care, or if will break. 

0. 3. ealum .¢] aste - 

for Sweet Dishes. — Required: No. 6. Very _ Rich Short 
four ounces of lard the ane of butter Past tho mnie 
or inargarine, a pound of Nour, half a 5 “Sigy Saat een 5 ; ee 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, a pinch ee ee ae re 
of salt, cold water, a teaspoonful of Seal 1d ba wal d nit : 
castor sugar, and the same of lemon eats bak : rl At apa Hn i 
juice. Cost, about 6d. per = sea igh 
ee if Berea. Porous oe Short paste should not be made richer 


Make this as above, remombering than this, Cost, about 9d. per pound. 


that with sugar a little less water is No. 7. Cream Short Paste. 
wanted, and that careful handling is —Thisis more often met with in the 
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country than the town. It is very nice, 
and may be used for finger, and all 
other kinds of small pastry. Required: 
for a crust of medium richness, a 
pound of flour, four ounces of buttcr, 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice, and 
enough cream to make the paste the 
right consistence. Sugar is not ad- 
visable, and an evg is not required. 
The butter is sometimes increased, then 
less cream is wanted; or the butter 
may be reduced to two ounces. This 
is made in the same way as ordinary 
short paste, and must be kept very 
cool. Cost, about 8d. per pound. 


No. 8. Plain Flaky Paste. 
—Required: six ounces of lard, or 
properly-clarified fat (page 6), a pound 
of flour, « little salt, half a teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, and cold water; a 
few drops of lemon juice will improve 
this. Cost, about 5d. per pound. 

Rub a fourth of the fat into the 
frour, as if for short crust, then mix 
with the water, and roll out ina long 
sheet. Keep the edges straight. Take 
half the remaining fat, and put it over 
two-thirds of the paste (from the point 
of a knife, or a spoon handle is safer, 

as care must be taken not to cut 
through the paste) ; then bring the un- 
spread part over half the rest, and fold 
the other portion over that. In this 
way the fat is evenly distributed. 
Now turn it half round, thus bringing 
the end that was farthest away to the 
side. Flour very lightly, both over 
and under, and roll again into a long 
shect. Repeat this folding and rolling, 
then put the paste by to cool for a 
quartcr of an hour. The rest of the 
fat should then be put on in the same 
way, and the folding and rolling 
repeated. The paste is then ready for 
use. In hot weather a sprinkling of 
flour over the fat as it is spread is a 
help, as it prevents the oozing through 
and greasing of the board, which is so 
troublesome. A quicker way of making 
this is to complete the rolling and 
folding without the cooling, and for a 


plain dish in cold weather this answers 
very well. 
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No. 9. Good Flaky Paste.— 
Required: four ounces cach of lard 
and butter, a pound of flour, the juice 
of a quarter of a lemon, a pinch of 
salt, the yolk of an egg, and some 
water. Cost, about 6d. per pound. 

Rub in a fourth of the butter, and 
mix to a paste with the egg and water. 
See that this is the same consistence 
as the fats, and blend them well before 
commencing to spread them, otherwise 
the paste will look streaky. Put the 
fat on in three layers, and fold and 
roll once between cach, letting the 
paste cool for ten minutes, After all 
the fat is in, roll and fold twice, then 
cool before rolling out for use. In 
putting the fat on leave a margin at 
the edges, that it may not broak 
through. This isa very useful paste. 

Notre.—When the trouble of blend- 
ing the fats is objected to, one sort 
may be used. 


No. 10. Rough Puff Paste. 
—The materials for this are the same 
as the preceding recipe, or, for a better 
crust, the fat may be increased to ten 
or twelve ounces. Cost, from 6d. to 
8d. per pound. 

The flour and salt should be put on 
the board, and the fat broken into it 
in pieces the size of a walnut. Some 
use a knife, and chop the fat into the 
flour. Hollow the centre, and put in 
the yolk of egg, and a little water and 
lemon juice, add as much more water 
as is required, very gradually, and 
work the mass lightly into a ball; it 
should be rather stiff, as the fat will 
soften it when the rolling begins. 
Cool it fora short time, then press it 
a little on the board to shape it before 
rolling. Roll into a thin shect, and 
then fold in three, and roll again; put 
by to cool, and then fold and roll 
twice more. Cool again, and repeat, 
then roll out for use. 

Another way. — This is simpler. 
Supposing ten ounces of fat to be used, 
have two ounces of lard and cight of 
butter, or two of butter and eight of 
lard. Rub the two ounces of either 
sort into the flour, and then put the 
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rest in in large pieces, as directed 
above. Add no sugar to crusts of this 
sort, as with so much rolling it is apt 
to get sticky. 

Notr.—After the fats have been 
blended, it is very necessary that they 
be put to cool before putting into the 
flour, and it isa good plan to mix them 
together some time beforehand. To 
sive trouble, one fat only may be 
used, but the mixture makes a nicer 
paste of this sort. 


No.11. Puff Paste, Simple 
and Economical.—This is recom- 
mended as a substitute for the morc 
troublesome varicties of puff paste, and 
for many purposes it answers as well 
as the richer sorts. Required : a pound 
of flour, three-quarters of a pound of 
butter or lard, the yolk of an egy, a 
pinch of salt, cold water and lemon 
juice, Cost, about 9d. per pound. 

Mix the dry materials with the egg 
yolk and water to a smooth paste, 
which should be clastic when worked 
on the board—it should not stick to 
the hand or the board. About a gill 
and a half of water may be wanted. 
Flour the board and pin, and roll the 
paste out, taking care that the edges 
are even. Roll all the time with a 
forward motion, never from side to 
side. ‘The width is immaterial, so that 
if is much less than the length. Then 
put the fat on all over in pieces; do 
not spread it, the rolling will do that. 
Leave an inch of the paste clear all 
round. Then fold the paste over an 
inch or two, and next proceed to roll 
it up, preciscly the same as if making 
a roll pudding. It is then to be 
slightly flattened, and turned round, 
then rolled and folded again, and put 
by to cool. It should be treated in 
this way again, and again cooled, and 
finally be rolled out for use. Or two 
more rollings may be given with 
advantage. In cold weather five 
minutes cooling will do, but in summer 
it should have a quarter of an hour. 
By brushing over with lemon juice 
after each roll this is improved, as it 
flakes better. It may be baked at 

4T* 


once, or rest for a few hours in a cold 
place. A hot oven is essential, and 
the last rolling must be particularly 
even. 


No. 12. Puff Paste, or 
Feuilletage.—This paste, which is 
considered superior to other sorts in 
appearance, is too rich for many, and 
is, as a rule, only required when pastry 
is to be eaten in small quantities. Re- 
quired : a pound of butter, the same 
weight of flour, either pastry flour or 
a mixture of that with Hungarian, a 
pinch of salt, the yolk of an egg, cold 
water, and a lemon, or half a large 
one. Cost, 10d. to 1s. per pound, on 
am aVCraye, 

Wash and squeeze the butter in a 
cloth to free it from moisture, and see 
that the consistence of it is right; for 
if too soft it will break through in the 
rolling. (See page 738 for remarks on 
this point, and on the cooling of the 
butter.) Itis useless to start upon puff 
paste until the butter is cool and firm 
enough. See that the flour is dry ; 
sift it on to the slab or board, and 
make a hollow in the centre. Dut in 
a pinch of salt, the egg, and about a 
gill of water at first, adding more if 
required. It may take another half 
gill, or more than that in cold weather. 
The point is to put ifin gradually. A 
knife may be used for the mixing, 
though some prefer the tips of the 
fingers, as the consistence of the paste 
is more readily determined. Many say 
that a knife is misleading, and there 
is danger of making the paste too soft, 
and there is a good deal of truth in 
this. The paste should be clear and 
smooth, and be free from stickiness 
when worked on the board for a 
minute or two. Should it adhere to 
the hand, or the board, it is too soft; 
and if it can only be worked with 
difficulty, it is rather too stiff, and in 
such a case it may be wrapped in a 
cloth that has been wrung out of cold 
water, and put by for a short time, the 
treatment being repeated should it 
seem necessary. Have the butter 
ready, then lay the paste on the board, 
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and flatten it out until it is about an 
inch thick. Then put the butter in 
the middle, and fold the four sides 
over to form a square and completely 
hide the butter ; or some prefer to put 
the butter in in a ball, and wrap the 
paste over, then press it into a round, 
rolling until it becomes oblong in 
shape. ‘This, we think, is not so easy 
as the first mode. ‘he paste should 
now cool for a few minutes, and is 
then to be rolled in a long shect, say 
nearly or quite three feet; it is then 
to be folded in three, and should he 
cooled. This is called one turn, In 
ten minutes, or more in hot weather, 
it should have two more turns, then 
rest, and have two more; or a rest 
may be given between every turn if 
time permits, and the paste will be all 
the nicer. This, for many purposes, 
will be enough, such dishes as meat 
pies, for example ; but for vol-au-vents, 
six or seven turns may be given. It 
is now ready, and may be used at once, 
or it can wait for a few hours without 
injury. In the opinion of many, puff 
paste is all the better for standing 
awhile. It should be handled all the 
time without pressing, and the pin and 
board are to be lightly floured. It is 
important that it be rolled very evenly, 
and that the edges are not left jagged. 
With regard to the lemon juice, it 
may be put in with the water, or a 
teaspoonful only may be used in this 
way, and the rest used for brushing 
over the paste between the turns. 
Some use a pinch of tartaric acid in 
the flour in place of lemon juice. <A 
couple of ounces of the butter may be 
rubbed into the flour at starting; in 
the opinion of many this gives 
phability to the paste, but we think 
that the egg does this, and that the 
butter is best put in altogether. Two, 
or even three eggs are used by some 
cooks to a pound of flour, and we have 
seen a whole egg put to four ounces of 
flour, but it is not necessary. ‘There 
18 another way of blending the butter 
and flour that finds favour with many ; 
that is to roll the paste into a square, 
and press the butter out to just half 
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the size, then to lay it on and fold the 
paste over like a turnovor, brushing 
the cdges with white of egg, and press- 
ing them together firmly but lightly. 
These, and other details, may, however, 
be left to the discretion of the in- 
dividual, so long as the proper methods 
of folding, rolling, and cooling are 
adhered to. A fixed rule with many, 
and a very good one, is never to touch 
the paste by hand after cutting it out, 
if it can be avoided. For instance, 
rounds and ovals for patties may be 
taken up in the cutter, and shaken 
straight on to the baking sheet, which 
should be slightly damped with cold 
water, and never greased or heated. 

Nore.—JIn estimating the cost of all 
the foregoing, we have taken average 
town prices of butter and lard of good 
quality ; the cost, of course, will vary 
when these materials are exceptionally 
cheap or dear. ‘The same remark 
applies to the flour. 


No. 13. Suet Paste. Pain.— 
Required : for a plain paste, four ounces 
of suet, a pound of flour, a teaspoonful 
of baking powder, a pinch of salt, or 
half a teaspoonful may be used for a 
savoury paste, and some cold water. 

lor the preparation of the suet, see 
No. 15, and after mixing it with the 
rest of the dry materials, add the water, 
sufficient to make a paste free from 
stickiness, but not too stiff to roll 
easily on the board; the board should 
be well floured for this. About a gill 
and a half to half a pint of water may 
be put down as the average quantity. 
This is a very plain paste. 

Medium.—Make as above, but use 
six ounces of suct to the pound of flour, 
adding a little less water. This is 
good enough for everyday puddings, 
whether sweet or savoury. For meat 
and all other savoury puddings a pinch 
of white pepper, as well as an increased 
umount of salt, may be added. 

Rich.—Make us above, but add two 
to four ounces more suet, and a raw 
egg, yolk only. <A_ teaspoonful of 
lemon juice is a great improvement. 
Baking-powder is optional; if used, 
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half a teaspoonful will be quite 
enough. Sume cooks use twelve 
ounces of suct to the pound of flour, 
but that is a richer paste than the 
mujority of people like even when 
it cun be afforded. 

Digestible Suet Paste.—The principle 
here laid down may be applied both to 
plain and rich pastes, but it is in the 
concoction of the first that it will be 
most hkely to commend itself. The 
only deviation from the ordinary 
method is the decrease of the flour, 
and the addition of bread-crumbs. 
The proportions can be regulated by 
convenience; a very good crust 1s 
composed of four ounces of bread, 
and twelve ounces of flour; or even 
ag stnall a quantity as two ounccs 
of bread to fourteen ounces of flour 
will make a very considerable difference 
to the lightness of the crust.  (Sce 
Sver Puppines.) The cost of these 
pastes ranges from 4d. to about 8d. 
per pound, (Sce also No. 15 below.) 


No. 14. Whole Meal Suet 
Paste. — This is made by using 
whole-meal in place of ordinary flour, 
and is useful for children, on account 
of its nourishing properties. Half 
whole-meal and half white flour may 
be used, or a mixture of the two flours 
with crumbs as above, will make a 
very satisfactory paste. In all these 
pastes milk may be used instead of 
water, and is often recommended, 
especially when but little suet is used ; 
skim milk answers very well; but in 
either case the pudding will suffer a 
little in lightness, 


No. 15. Suet Paste for 
Meat Pies.—This is given sepa- 
rately, not because those above can- 
not be uscd, but because it is so very 
superior fur a pie or any other dish 
that has to be baked. The reason 
is that a meat pie is in the oven a 
much shorter time than a pudding is 
in the pot, and when the crust is made 
with suct just chopped in the usual 
way, there is not time for it to become 
reully digestible by the time the pie is 


done, except in tho case of a very large 
one, of a plain sort, and even then 
this is far better. Required: from 
six to eight ounces of suet to a pound 
of flour, according to the richness de- 
sired, clarified by the mode given 
on page 8. Put it on the board, 
and with a sharp knife shave it as 
thinly as possible, downwards, for 
fear of an accident. The shreds should 
be almost as thin as tissue paper. The 
desired thinness is reached when they 
curl as they fall from the knife. ‘Then 
put the suct with the flour, and rub as 
if making short paste; use the tips of 
the fingers, and when well blended add 
the water; the other materials are as 
above. This will do with once rolling, 
unless liked slightly flaky, then fold, 
and roll a time or two like flaky paste. 
(See preceding recipes.) 

Another way.—Yhis is given by a 
high authority; but we have not 
tested it, having found the above so 
satisfactory. The shredded suct, from 
six to cight ounces, is to be put 
in a saucepan with a gill of water 
and brought to the boil, then poured 
into the centre of the flour and worked 
with a knife to a paste. <A little more 
flour may be required, or a few spoon- 
fuls more water. The crust should be 
stiff, and, as soon as cool enough to 
handle, worked on the board a little, 
then rolled out for use. 


No. 16. Raised Pie Paste. 
—This is made by boiling the fat and 
water together before mixing with the 
flour, and is sometimes called ‘ hot- 
water paste.”? The paste may be made 
any degree of richness by altering the 
proportions; but we advise that the 
recipes for plain and medium pastes 
be followed until some lhttle experi- 
ence has been gained; the actual 
making is simple enough; it is in 
the baking that failure is common, 
especially where no mould is used, and 
the paste raised by hand. But we are 
here concerned only with the making; 
the raising and baking are detailed 
Jater. Cost, from 4d. to 6d. per 
pound, on an average. 
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Plain,—Required : a pound of flour, 
a quarter of a pound of lard, an ounce 
of butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
and some hot water; a gill will be 
about right unless the fat is very hard, 
then a little more will be wanted ; or, 
with soft fat, a trifle less. Dripping 
may be used for this. 

Rub the butter in the flour, with the 
salt, and boil the lard and water, then 
pour into the centre of the flour, and 
work to a stiff paste with a knife; a 
pinch of pepper 1s, we think, a decided 
improvement, though the addition is 
not conmon. Remember that if this 
is soft it will not keep its shape. It 
is best to use the minimum quantity 
of watcr first in these pastes, adding a 
little more of the same heat if required. 

Medium.—Make as above, but in- 
crease the fat to seven or eight 
ounces; 1t may be all lard or a mix- 
ture of that and butter in equal parts. 
Decrease the water a little (about the 
sixth of a pint will be sufficient) ; but 
the quality of the flour must be con- 
sidered, as in all other pastes. 

Rich.—Tuake four ounces of butter 
and six ounces of lard to a pound of 
flour—very little water will be wanted. 
In this and the one that precedes it 
all the fat may be boiled, or a fourth 
or so be rubbed in as in the first 
recipe; there is a difference of opinion 
as to which is the better way, but by 
rubbing a little in dry, it is generally 
considered that the crust cats shorter. 
This is as rich as raised paste can be 
made with certainty of success, and 
only the experienced should try it. 

French Paste.-—This is very nice, 
and not difficult to make. Firmness 
is very necessary; to be a success it 
should be so stiff as to give some little 
trouble in the rolling; that is, if it 
can be rolled easily and quickly, it 
will be too soft to bake properly, and 
will be no more than an ordinary short 
paste. ‘The proportions vary to suit 
different dishes; from four to six or 
eight ounces of butter may be used to 
each pound of flour, no lard; six ounces 
make a nice medium paste. 

Rub the butter and flour together 


like short paste, add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and the yolk of one egg, or 
if half a pound of butter be used, add 
a second; the cggs increase as the 
butter does, as a rule. Then put in 
icy-cold water, little by little, until 
the paste is formed, and roll out with 
only as little flour as will prevent 
stickiness. Make in a cold place and 
keep cold until ready for baking. This 
cannot be handled too little. Tor small 
raised pies this is excellent. 


No. 17. Cold Water Paste. 
—This is used for cases for pics, and is 
not intended to be eaten. (See Ratsep 
Pirs.) Required: a couple of pounds 
of flour for a good-sized pie, two 
ounces of fat of any sort, and some 
cold water. 

Rub the fat into the flour, and add 
water to make a very stiff paste. 
Then knead it into shape on the board, 
or use it in a mould. The yolk of an 
egg is used by some in addition to the 
fat, as, although the paste is not eaten, 
something must be put in to give 
pliability ; but an egg is not necessary. 

Paste for Venison.—This is simply a 
mixture of flour and water made stiff 
enough to roll out, It is given sepa- 
rately to distinguish it from the 
preceding. 


No.18. Luting Paste.-—This 
is used for fastening the covers of jars 
containing potted meats, and lids of 
baking jars; this is done by means 
of a band of paper spread with the 
paste; it also answers for fastening 
garnishes on a dish, and for joining 
rings of pastry together when building 
them into shape, and for other pur- 
poses. When necessary, add a little 
yellow colouring, either paste or liquid. 
To make the paste, mix flour and 
white of ogg together; this should 
be moist, as it becomes firm in the 
baking; when it will just spread 
easily, it is right. 

No. 19. Vegetarian Paste. 
——This is generally made plain, Wheat- 
meal, finely ground, or a mixture of 
that and white flour forms the founda- 
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tion. If butter is used, the paste may | exceed six or seven ounces to the pound 
be made short or flaky as preferred. | of flour. A still smaller amount is 
Those who use oil will make short | to be recommended. The water added 
crust, and from four to five ounces | should be as little as possible, as this 
is often considered enough for a pound | paste becomes moist in the rolling. 
and a half of flour. Either olive oil, | No sugar should be put in, or it will 
or one of the other oils or fats given | be sticky. It should be baked as soon 
on page 633 may be uscd. As a rule, | as done. Bearing these hints in mind, 
the paste for boiled puddings is made | anyone may succeed, and the paste 
plainer than one for a pie; but these | used for a swect or savoury dish. 
pastes vary very considerably. The same addition may be made to 
suct paste. What we would especially 
No. 20. Malted Paste.—Re- | point out is that malt flour is not to be 
ferenco is made to this on page 743. | put in flaky paste, simply because the 
All that is needed is to add from a | repeated rollings and foldings are not 
teaspoonful to twice that quantity of | practicable, The malt flour and flour, 
malt flour toevery pound of flour used. | whether brown or white, should be 
The method of making the short crusts | sicved together to ensure perfect mix- 
(page 743) should be followed, and a | ing, and the flour must be very dry, 
few rules should be strictly observed | or clogginess will result. The malt 
to ensure success. ‘ho fat should not | flour must be kept in adry place. 
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SAVOURY PASTRY AND PUDDINGS. 


THE gencral directions and recipes in this section will meet all require- 
ments. So far as variation in the seasonings, and the substitution of one 
ingredient for another are concerned, the list might be extended very 
considerably, but any intelligent cook will be able to alter them to suit 
individual tastes; a reference to the chapters dealing with the cookery of 
vegetables, cereals, pulse, and cold meat, as well as the one on fish, will 
suggest numbers of ways of varying the dishes. Those in the following 
pages, therefore, are given as representative dishes of each respective class, 
The same is true of the puddings. The methods of cooking these, and 
the moulds, &c., required, are dealt with a little later on in the section 
devoted to sweet puddings and pastry. 

Glazing Savoury Pastry.—There are several ways of giving to savour 
pastry the glazed look that is so appetising. If a deep colour is desired, 
beat up the yolk of an egg, and brush over the pie or other article to be 
glazed, applying the wash evenly. For a lighter glaze the whole of the 
egg should be beaten up, and used in the same way. A still paler and 
more economical one is made by adding a little milk to the egg, the yolk 
and white being used; this wants well beating, or will look streaky. As 
to the best time for putting on the glaze there is a good deal of difference 
of opinion. In the case of articles that will be long in the oven, and 
might become too dark, the best way is, we think, to apply the glaze a 
short time before removing the pastry, then to put it back in the oven at 
once for the cooking to finish. Time must bo allowed for the glaze to 
become set. For raised pies—not those baked in moulds, but such as are 
raised by hand—the glaze is usually applied before baking, for although 
these pies are a long time in the oven, the heat is slower than for other 
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pies in dishes that are covered with the rich kinds of crust; and in the 
case of raised pies the egg acts as a protection to the crust in the event of 
its cracking. For small pastry, the glaze can be put on at first or towards 
tho end, as preferred ; in the inter case the articles should be drawn to 
the mouth of the oven, the glaze quickly put on, and the oven door closed 
at once; on no account should the pastry be removed from the oven and 
allowed to chill. 

Another form of glazing, less used than the above for ordinary cookery, 
is described under GLazine, page 10, Such a glaze would be suitable 
only for a very rich raised pie that had been ornamented with aspic Jelly. 


Bacon Pasties.—(See Cornisn pinch of cayenne, stock, vinegar, and 
Pastis.) paste, as below. A small onion may 
: be added, or alittle parsley and thyme. 

Bacon Patties.—(See Ham Par- Cost, about 2s. 9d. ; 
TIES.) Cut the meat in strips, and put a 


Beef Patties, Good.—Required: little fat in each; roll up, and mix in 
a pound of tender beef steak, or a slice the seasoning, then put in the pie-dish 
from a sirloin, scasoning and paste as ready for baking, and pour a gill of 
below. Cost, about 2d. to 3d. each. stock over (No, 4 or a plainer one), and 
Pass the meat through a mincer, cover and bake in a gentle oven for an 
and season highly with pepper and hour, or until the meat is half done. 
salt, and a little cayenne and lemon (See page 770.) A teaspoonful of 
juice, or other acid, such as flavoured = Vinegar added will make the meat 
vinegar; have a tablespoonful of roux tender in the event of its being freshly 
dissolved in a little good stock or killed. When cold add the rest of the 
gravy, and mix it in, then cover and — salt; only a little should be put in at 
Iet the meat remain for a time to first, and cover with nice paste—No. & 
become well flavoured; theaddition of — 18 Suitable—first putting a rim round 
a few chopped mushrooms or a little — the cdges of the dish. (See page 770.) 
tomato pulp is optional. The patties Dake for about an hour and a half, and 
should be made mince-pie-shape (5 serve with more gravy. If the meat 
Patties), and a good crust used, cither looks dry more should be put in before 
short or puff (see page 748). Allow _ the pic 1s covered. 
about half an hour or rather more for . . 
the baking, and take care to make a Beef Steak Pie, Superior.— 
hole in the lids of the patties. Ifthe ‘This should be made from well-hung 
meat be of good quality these are very = Tump steak, prepared, so far as the 
nice. If the meat is freshly killed it Seasoning goes, as in the recipe above. 
is a good plan to mix it with about a If first-class meat be used it can be 
couple of tablespoonfuls of stock or — browned in a little hot fat, then put in 
gravy while hot, then cover until cold. the dish with stock No. 4, or that and 
This, although it docs not covk the seme gravy from a roast is better, 
meat, softens it, and the flavour will covered with paste No. 10, 11, or 12, 
he as good as if the first mode is and baked for about an hour and a 
followed, half. More gravy should be put in 
when done, and if for serving cold, see 
Beef Steak Pie.—Requircd: a — that it will jelly. 
couple of pounds of steak, from well- |  Norr.—Shonld the meat be fresh, 
hung meat, a teaspoonful of black ; stew it a little in the stock after 


pepper, and twice as much salt, and a browning in the fat, and let it cool 
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before covering. (See also Rump Steak 
Pre, page 789.) 


Beef Steak Pie with Oysters. 
—Required : two pounds of thick rump 
steak, salt and pepper, and a little 
cayenne and lemon juice, a dozen 
oysters, and the liquor, a few drops of 
anchovy essence, and paste as above. 
Cost, about 4s. 

Cut the meat in pieces of an inch 
and a half by two and a half, and roll 
cach in the seasoning ; parsley may be 
wdded if liked, as it is quite suitably 
blended with oysters. Put them in 
the pic dish ready for covering, and 
pour the oyster liquor over, with stock 
or gravy from a joint to cover; or the 
trimmings of the steak may be stewed 
for the purpose with the beards of the 
oysters. Cover and proceed as directed 
for the steak pie of page 789. When 
cold put the oysters in, and more 
gravy, then cover and bake for an hour 
and a quarter to an hour and a half, 
according to thickness of the paste and 
heat of oven. This should be glazed 
and baked a rich brown. The paste 
should be nicely decorated with leaves. 

Nore.—If the oysters are large they 
should be cut up, and if very small the 
quantity should be increased. 


Beef Steak Pudding. — lc- 
quired : a pound and a half of steak, a 
teaspoonful and a half of salt, half as 
much or more of pepper, which should 
be black, a tablespoonful of browned 
flour, and if liked a chopped onion, 
stock, and paste. Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Beat the steak and cut it up, then 
dip each strip in the seasoning and 
flour, blended, and put a bit of fat in 
each ; should the steak be too lean, a 
little fat from roast meat will make up. 
Take the medium or digestible suet 
paste of page 746, and line the basin, 
or a tin mould is better, as this takes 
a long time to cook. It should be 
greased well in every part, and the 
paste rolled rather more than half an 
inch in thickness. Half fill the basin 
with stock No. 1 or 2, and put on the 
lid of paste, then boil for four hours, 
after putting the cloth on and tying it 
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very firmly, but leaving room for the 
pudding to swell. 

Another way.—See Kentish Meat 
Pupprine, and make as there directed. 
The top crust should be an inch thick, 
and the pudding boiled for three 
hours and a half ina tin basin. The 
top of the leg is nice and juicy, or a 
part nearer the shin may be used; but 
being more gelatinous should be partly 
cooked by stewing in the stock first, 
then left to cool. 


Beef Steak, Kidney, and 
Liver Pudding.— This is very 
savoury. Required: four ounces each 
of the ingredients named, with a trifle 
less of fat bacon. The latter should 
be cut up and fried a little, and a large 
sliced onion fricd in the fat. These 
are to be mixed with seasoning and 
flour, and the pudding made as in the 
first recipe above. Any herbs, as 
parsley and thyme, or some sage may 
be added. Calf’s liver makes the 
pudding much more delicate. Boil 
for three hours or longer. 


Calf’s Head Pie.— Required: 
paste, a calf’s head, wine, ketchup, 
eggs, and seasoning materials, as 
below. Cost, about 5s or 6s. when 
heads are moderate in price. 

An excellent pic may be made of 
calf‘s head. Take one properly pre- 
pared, and boil it until the bones can 
be taken out. Line the edge of a 
large pie-dish with a good, light crust, 
put in the head, cut up into neat 
pieces, and the tongue sliced, over. 
Season it with salt, pepper, and a little 
nutmeg, pour over it a cupful of the 
liquor in which the head was boiled, 
cover it with a thick crust, and bake 
in a good oven until nicely browned. 
While it is baking put the bones of 
the head into a saucepan, with a quart 
of the liquor, a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered mace, an onion chopped small, 
and half a saltspoonful of cayenne 
pepper. Let it simmer gently until it 
is reduced to half, then strain it, and 
add two tablespoonfuls of mushroom 
ketchup and a glass of port, with a 
little roux. Mix the brains with 
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three or four sage leaves, chopped 
small, a little salt, pepper, and nut- 
meg, and an egg. Make them up into 
little cakes, and fry them in hot frying 
fat until they are nicely browned. 
Put them in the oven to keep warm, 
with a shect of blotting-paper under 
them to drain off the fat. Have ready 
also four or five hard-boiled eggs. 
When the pie is sufficiently cooked, 
take off the crust, and lay the brain 
cakes, and the eggs, cut into rings, on 
the top; pour the boiling gravy over 
all, and fasten the crust on again with 
the white of an egg before sending the 
dish to table. Time to bake, an hour 
anda half or more. The brains may 
be flavoured with any other herbs to 
taste; or chopped mushrooms may be 
used; and sherry or Madcira can re- 
place the port. If for serving cold, 
make the gravy strong enough to 
jelly, and omit the roux. ‘The tongue 
18 sometimes cut into dice, and mixed 
with the meat of the head, and we 
think it the better way. 


Cannelons. —- These are small 
rolls of pastry, enclosing a mince of 
any savoury kind. There is a little 
trouble sometimes in getting the 
pastry to retain its shape, and many 
can bake them more successfully than 
they can fry them. They want cither 
a very sharp oven, or plenty of hot 
fat. The crust is generally puff, but 
other sorts can be used. When baked, 
the cannelons are to be brushed over 
with white of egg. If fried, they can 
be left plain, or coated with egg and 
crumbs, like rissoles (p. 788). There 
are two ways of shaping them, and we 
give both. No. 1.—Take a thinly- 
rolled piece of paste, about two or two 
and a half inches square, and lay a 
little of the mince in, then join the 
edges with a little beaten egg, and 
press them together ; roll the pastry on 
the board until it is cork-like in shape, 
and proceed as directed. No. 2.— 
Take two pieces of paste, say two 
and a half inches long, and an inch 
and a quarter wide; lay the mince on 
one and put the second over, the edges 
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being egged as before. The ends are 
sometimes sprinkled with fine crumbs, 
but if the mince be stiff enough it 
will not escape in the cooking. Cost, 
according to the kind of filling. 


Cannelons a la Reine.— 
Make a mince with cold ham and 
chicken, twice the weight of the 
latter, and pass it through a mincer 
until fine; then season with mace and 
lemon rind very delicately, adding a 
little salt and pepper. Moisten with 
thick white sauce, cither béchamel, or 
velouté, or supréme, or a plainer one 
(sce Hot Savces). A small quantity of 
stock that will jelly when cold should 
be added, or a little gelatine putin the 
sauce. The mixture must be quite 
cold when used. (See directions above.) 
Cost, from 2d. to 3d. each. 


Cheese Darioles.—(‘See Taxt- 
LETS. ) 


Cheese Fleur.— Required: paste, 
and a cheese mixture, as below. Cost, 
about 9d. or 10d. 

This is a good dish, but for plainer 
ones the directions for other cheese 
dishes with a pastry foundation may 
be followed with good results, A ring- 
mould is required. ‘Take some short 
paste, and line the ring (see page 792). 
The sixth of an inch is thick enough 
for the paste; it should be well pressed 
to the ring, the edges must be carefully 
trimmed, and the bottom = pricked. 
The paper on the baking-sheet is to 
be greased on the side next the paste. 
Then prepare the filling by mixing 
in a stewpan an ounce and a quarter 
of fresh butter, an ounce and a half of 
fine flour, a gill of milk, and a couple 
of tablespoonfuls of thick cream. Stir 
to the boil, then add two ounces of 
grated Parmesan cheese, and an ounce 
of good English, in thin slices if soft, 
and grated if dry. Add a little salt, 
celery salt if handy, and enough 
white pepper and cayenne to season 
pleasantly. A slice of onion may be 
infused in the milk if a more savoury 
dish is liked, and nutmeg may be 
added at discretion, with or without 
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lemon sind, parsley, or anchovy 
essence. Take the pan from the fire, 
and beat in very thoroughly the yolk 
of anecgg. The white must be beaten 
to a very stiff froth, and added when 
the mixture has cooled a little. Then 
pour it into tho paste case, and bake 
for twenty to thirty minutes in a 
modcrate oven. Remove the ring 
carefully, also the paper from the 
bottom, and serve the fleur very hot. 
The dish looks nicer if some fine 
bread-crumbs and a few bits of butter 
be put on the top before baking. If 
not brown when donc, use the sala- 
mander. A dust of coralline pepper 
may be put over the top. 

Norr.—Take care to sct the paste 
ring in a cold place while the filling is 
being prepared. <A variation of this is 
made by adding a small quantity of 
grated ham to the mixture. 


Cheese Pastry. — Take some 
puff or flaky paste, and roll it in the 
thinnest possible shect. To six ounces 
of paste allow three ounces of grated 
cheese, of which two-thirds should he 
Parmesan, Then sprinkle the paste 
lightly with lemon juice; strew the 
cheese on, put a dust of cayenne and 
white pepper over, and fold the paste. 
Roll out again to the former length, 
then fold and roll again. Cut into 
shapes with a cutter, or make them 
varied; egg over, and bake ina good 
oven, and serve hot. Cost, about 6d. 


Cheese Straws. — Proceed as 
above, but cut into straws the thickness 
of a match, and four or five inches long. 
Bake on a wetted baking-sheet, press- 
ing them on lightly but firmly; serve 
hot in rings cut from the same paste. 
Pile them lightly. ‘They may be plain 
or glazed as preferred ; 1f glazed, preat 
care in the baking is wanted. These 
are nice only while fresh. If made 
from short paste, an ounce or so of 
cheese being incorporated with each 
quarter pound of flour, they will keep 
longer. Or a quarter of a pound of 
short crust can be rolled out, and an 
ounce of cheese put over, then folded 
and rolled, and cut in strips. ‘These 
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can be glazed, and baked in a gentler 
oven than those above. 


Cheese Pudding, Economi- 
cal.—Kequired: milk, butter, season- 
ing, bread, cheese, and eggs. Cost, 
about 7d.; more if paste be used. 

Put half a pint of milk on to boil 
with an ounce of butter, a few pepper- 
corns, and a morsel of mace; let it 
stand for a short time after it boils, 
and pour over half a pint of bread- 
crumbs, which may be brown or white, 
as preferred. Put in a quarter of a 
pound of grated cheese; when cool, 
add two cggs, and beat well; flavour 
to taste with sult and pepper, and bake 
in a greased pie-dish in a modcrate 
oven, for half to three-quarters of an 
hour. ‘The dish may have a rim of 
piain pastry round it if liked. 


Cheese Pudding, Good.—k- 
quired : butter, milk, bread, cheese, 
eges, and seasoning. Cost, about 6d. 

Dissolve an ounce of butter in a gill 
of hot milk; pour it over two table- 
spoonfuls of fine crumbs ; adda quarter 
of a pound of grated cheese, and two 
eges well beaten ; season well, and bake 
ina tin mouldthat has been greased and 
coated with crumbs, The oven should 
be gentle at first. Time, about half 
an hour. 

Another way.—This is custard-hke, 
and very nice. Grease a tin well, and 
put in the mixture, made by beating 
torether a gill of milk, a tablespoonful 
of cream, the yolks of two eggs, the 
white of one, two ounces of grated 
English, and one ounce of Parmesan. 
The white of the second egg is to be 
beaten up, and added last, with a little 
cayenne and salt. Leave room for 
rising, and bake in a quick oven. The 
mixture may also be baked in a dish 
lined with short or flaky paste. 


Cheese Tartlets or Darioles. 
— Required: paste, sauce, cheese, sea- 
soning, and eges. Cost, from 1s, 3d. 
to Is. 6d. per duzen if small, 

If the ftirst-named, use deep patty- 
pans; if darioles, use small tins. Line 
either with paste No. 5, and prick the 
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bottoms; the tins should be slightly 
greased only. Make a mixture by 
putting a gill of white sauce in a 
saucepan (EconomicaL BéEcHAMEL or 
B&cHAMEL Matcre may be used) ; stir 
in two ounces of grated Parmesan, and 
when melted, remove the pan. Adda 
few drops of lemon juice and a pinch 
of cayenne, and the yolks of two eggs 
when cool; the whites are to be beaten 
and added last. Tho tins should not 
be more than three-parts filled. This 
will make half a dozen small patties ; 
for the same number of darioles or large 
patties, double the quantities of all the 
ingredients are wanted. 

Another way.—VYPound some grated 
cheese of good flavour in a mortar, 
adding an ounce of butter to three or 
four ounces; it depends upon the con- 
dition of the cheese how much butter 
is wanted; then add a flavouring of 
mustard, salt, and pepper, and the 
yolks of two eggs to a quarter of a 
pound of cheese ; beat the white of one, 
and add last, stirring it lightly in. 
Use patty pans for these, line with 
short or flaky paste, as preferred, and 
bake in a good oven, For the tartlets 
in the first recipe, raised crust (French) 
is also suitable. 


Chicken Pasty.—Required : 
paste, a chicken, some bacon, white 
sauce, and seasoning. Cost, from 3s. 
to ts., according to price of chickens. 

This isa nice dish and not expensive. 
Take a good-sized round or oval tart- 
tin (a deep one), and line with pastry 
No. 9 or 10, Cut up a boiled chicken, 
skin it, and season while hot with salt 
and pepper, a dust of nutmeg, and some 
Jemon juice. Mince four or five ounces 
of good bacon, boiled, and add to the 
chicken. The large bones should be 
taken from the bird, or it is nicer if 
entirely boned. Half a pint of white 
sauce, made very thick, should be used 
to moisten it; some of the stock will 
produce a better flavoured, though less 
white, sauce than milk. Put the mix- 
ture into the patty-pan, and cover with 
another sheet of paste ; ornament with 
eaves, and crimp the edges; make two 
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cuts in it, and bake in a hot oven for 
about half an hour, Lg long cnough 
to cook tho paste. e pasty can be 
made as soon as the chicken is cool. 
Pickled pork can be used instead of 
bacon, and if chicken runs short, a 
little veal will eke it out. Parsley and 
other herbs, as well as hard eggs, can 
be put in for variety. 


Chicken Patties or Vol-au- 
Vents.— Required: some chicken- 
meat, gravy, seasoning, and paste as 
below. Cost, about 2d. to 3d. each. 

Take tho white meat of a bird that 
has been nicely cooked by steaming or 
boiling, and chop it up, or pass through 
amincer. The bones should be put 
on with a strip of lemon peel, a mush- 
room if at hand, and a bunch of 
herbs, with a few peppercorns, and 
simmered for some time for the gravy. 
(See recipe for Stock No. 9.) When 
this is strong and nicely flavoured, strain 
it, and add about half as much mince- 
meat as there is stock, then for cach 
quarter pound of chicken used, put in 
about a tablespoonful of minced ham, 
free from fat; this may be enriched by 
the addition of a spoonful or two of 
cream, and white roux should be added 
to make the mixture thick enough; it 
should just drop from the spoon. <A 
little mace or nutmeg may be used 
for scasoning, or lemon juice, or any 
flavoured vinegar; there are endless 
ways of varying these. The yolks of 
a couple of eggs should be put in when 
richer patties are required, or a gill or 
so of cither of the rich white sauces 
can be used to half a pound of chicken, 
then less gravy will be wanted. For 
plainer patties, the mince may be pre- 
pared very easily by taking the remains 
of a cooked bird, and mixing with a 
little white sauce; or brown sauce, if 
the brown meat has to be used. (See 
also recipes under VEALin this chapter.) 
The paste should be rich in proportion 
to the mince; Nos. 10, 11, and 12 are 
all suitable for good dishes, and for 
plainer ones, either of the flaky pastes 
may be chosen. 

slnother way.—This is considered by 
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some to be the best way of preparing 
the meat; but it requires care, or will 
become hard. The breast is the part 
used. Take it from the bone in a 
picco, and put it to cook in a stewpan 
with two ounces of butter, and turn it 
ubout that it may become very gradually 
heated without browning; then adda 
little salt and white pepper, with lemon 
peel, grated, and a hint of mace and 
cayenne; any other seasonings are 
optional. Turn about, and at the end 
of half an hour take the meat up, and 
mince it very small, saving all that 
runs from it. Be sure to add but a 
hint of sult at first, or the meat will be 
spoilt. A spoonful or two of chicken 
stock should be put in the stewpan as 
soon as the meat begins to cook, or a 
little white wine and lemon juice can 
be used. Then put the meat back into 
the stewpan with a couple of ounces of 
chopped ham, and enough cream to 
make a soft mass that drops easily from 
the spoon, or use a little good béchamel 
or other sauce. ‘to make this more 
savoury, and yet retain its delicacy, a 
small shalot, scalded, or a couple of 
button mushrooms, can go in with the 
chicken; if the latter, chop them up, 
and use for the patties; if shalot, take 
it out. ‘These are very nice either cold 
or hot, (For the cases, see pages 779 
and $00.) Large vol-au-vents can be 
made as above, 


Chicken Pie.— Required: a couple 
of young well-fed chickens, some ham, 
siusige meat, gravy, eggs, paste, and 
other ingredients as below. Cost, 
wbout 6s. 6d., but very variable, 

Wash and dry the birds and cut into 
joints. Put the trimmings, with the 
hacks, leg bones, salt and peppercorns, 
a blade of mace, and an onion, in a 
gancepan, and cover with water, or 
white stock vf «a gelatinous sort to 
mike the gravy; a bunch of herbs 
should be added, and the contents of 
the pan simmered long and skimmed 
well, Line the edges of a pie-dish with 
paste No. 10 or 11, or use a plainer 
one if preferred; put a layer of 
chicken, then some ham in strips, then 
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sausage meat in bells; this may be 
of beef or veal, but the latter is the 
better, or if of ham and veal the strips 
of ham may be car age with. Two 
or three hard-boiled in slices 
should be put in. ‘The layers of 
chicken should be seasoned, and when 
the dish is full the juice of half a 
lemon should be squeezed over all. 
The liver of the birds can be minced 
and put in the sausage meat. The 
stock should be strained, and thickened 
with white roux to the consistence of 
cream, then put over the chicken, &c., 
to half the depth. A cover of paste 
half an inch thick should be put on, 
and plenty of ornament in the shape 
of leaves. Bake for about an hour 
and a half. If to be served cold, the 
gravy that is put in after baking should 
‘‘jelly”; for a hot one a little cream 
is generally considered an improve- 
ment. (See directions for Gravy, p. 771.) 

NoTrE.—For chickens that are not of 
the tenderest, stew them a little in the 
gravy, or cook them for a short time 
in a steamer before cutting them up. 
Large birds are also browned before 
the fire or in the oven for pies of a 
more savoury sort; when this is done 
the gravy should be brown. 


Chicken Pie, Superior.—The 
birds should be boned. (See p. 400.) 
For a large bird allow about half a 
pound of rich forcemeat and some 
ham and eggs as above, and make 
a good gravy from the bones of 
the bird. A few mushrooms are 
& great improvement to pies that are 
to be served hot, and a little sherry 
makes the gravy very nice. Use rich 
puff paste (page 745) for this, This is 
nice for a picnic when cold, and if the 
chicken bones are stewed for several 
hours the gravy will jelly, except in 
the hottest weather, (See remarks on 
page 771.) When a number of people 
have to be provided for, a mixture of 
chicken and veal will make very good 
pies if plenty of good forcemeat be 
used, (See Fow. Pre.) 


Cold Shoulder Pudding.— 
Required; mutton, onions, herbs, 
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seasoning, paste, and adjuncts as below. 
Cost, about ls. 6d., when made from a 
pound of meat. 

Take the meat of a cold shoul- 
der of mutton, which is prefer- 
ably somewhat underdone, cut it 
into thick square pieces, and season 
with salt and pepper and some 
chopped onions, or mushrooms or 
herbs, according to taste and conveni- 
ence; the seasoning and stock are the 
making of this pudding. Toa pound 
of meat, a sheep’s kidney or a morsel 
of liver, just an ounce or two, will 
prove a good addition, by heightening 
the flavour and increasing the richness. 
The stock may be from the bone or 
ordinary stock, as No. 1 or 2, but it 
should be well seasoned and coloured 
a good brown, also thickened with 
brown flour. In making the pudding 
use a thin crust and cut up the kidney 
finely, distributing it among the cold 
meat; or this can be mixed with a 
little plain forcemeat of anv sort and 
used for lining the basin, all the cooked 
meat being piled in thecentre. If the 
mutton be very lean a small quantity 
of fat bacon or pickled pork isa further 
improvement. The pudding can he 
boiled, baked, or steamed, and will 
take about an hour anda half if 
the crust be thin, A suct or dripping 
crust can be used. <A small pudding 
served to each person will be even more 
satisfactory than the above. 

NotE.—This recipe may serve as a 
guide for puddings made of any sort 
of cold meat. One of veal, with a 
lining of forcemeat—it is well worth 
while to make some on purpose—anda 
few strips of ham or lean bacon will be 
found very good if deftly scasoned; a 
dash of lemon peel or a gravy slightly 
acidulated with lemon juice improves 
it. Hard eggs or a little macaroni 
may be employed to cke out the veal, 
and many will appreciate the addition 
of a morsel of grated cheese. Cold 
meat of any kind, mixed with some 
thick curry sauce, makes a famous 
pudding ; boiled rice can be added for 
the sake of economy, or served with 
the pudding. 
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Cornish Pasties.—These are 
made in Cornwall and taken by the 
miners for dinner. There are various 
combinations used in their concoction, 
the most common being a mixture of 
meat with some vegetable of a moist 
sort, so that they shall contain plenty 
of gravy. Mutton, and onions or 
turnips, or both; beef, with one of 
these vegetables; pork, with apples; 
or a mixture of meats with any vege- 
tables to hand are also used. The 
paste is of suct as a rule, and is very 
nice when eaten hot, but when cold is 
apt to be hard, and for that reason a 
short paste, such as No, 1 or 2, will be 
better. This is to be rolled about 
half an inch thick, as the pasties are 
substantial, and want a moderate oven 
only that the meat may cook. To 
make the pasties, cut the meat up very 
small, and the more tender it is the 
better ; indeed, if it is hard the pasties 
are very indigestible. Then put an 
equal weight of the vegetable—we 
recommend a mixture of onion and 
potato, both scalded and chopped up— 
season With salt and pepper, then roll 
the paste out in rounds and put some 
of the meat in the centre; bring the 
edges up, after moistening them, and 
press them together; then take the 
thumb and finger of the right hand 
and pinch them up, using the fore- 
finger of the left hand to press the 
paste between them. Tho sizes of 
these must be in proportion to the 
appetite of those who cat them; from 
four to six ounces in weight is an aver- 
age size. Then lay them on a greased 
tin and bake from thirty to forty 
minutes. They may be washed over 
with a little milk when nearly done, 
or with egg for a better dish (see p. 749). 
This is the common mode. We advise 
for a much nicer dish that the meat be 
cut up as finely as possible, or passed 
through a mincer as for sausage meat. 
When turnips are used they should be 
partly cooked beforehand, and many 
will like the pasties better if both 
eniuns and turnips are parboiled, 
although this is a departure from the 
original, 
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Imitation Cornish pasties are made 
by taking some underdone cold meat, 
with veretables of any sort, fully 
cooked, and adding a little gravy to 
moisten, with seasoning to taste; the 
paste for these may be better, and can 
be rolled thinner, and the pasties, if 
made small, will be baked in about 
twenty minutes. Bacon can be put 
with these, or a mixture of that and 
cooked rice or macaroni can be used. 
Cost, variable; about 2d. each for 
pastics for one person, 


Cottage Pie.— (See page 512.) 


Croustades,-—The crust required 
is the same as for FLecrs (page 792). 
Fig. 66, page 212, illustrates a suitable 
design for the mould; almost any of 
the fluted patty pans that are deep 
enough can be used; the one given 
below is suitable. Then there are 
shell moulds, made deep, also patty 
pans that resemble boats, leaves, &e. 
As a rule croustades are served without 
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a cover; sometimes fried crumbs are 
sprinkled over the top, but there are 
various ways of decorating them. For 
plain ones the ragott or mince is put 
in and nothing added. Almost any 
mixture that would do for patties 
answers, 


Duck Pie.—Required: a duck, 
gravy, and flaky paste as below. Cust, 
ubout 3s, Gd. on an average. 

Pat the duck down to the fire and 
brown the surfaco well, letting it be- 
come nearly half cooked; then put it 
aside and joint when cold. Meanwhile, 
make gravy from the giblets (see GIRLET 
Pix), and let it get cold, so that the fat 
can be skimmed off, and use enough of 
it to almost cover the duck in making 
the pie. Thin flaky crust should be 
used, as this pie will not take long to 
cook. The giblets and rest of the 


gravy will make a plainer pie, or can 
be served separately (see recipes under 
GAME AND PouLtry). When the pie 
is done add more boiling gravy through 
a hole in the crust. Season the meat 
nicely. Fora more savoury dish make 
stuffing of a kind used for roast duck, 
and put in alternate layers with the 
joints. A couple of ducks will be 
wanted if the bony parts are left out. 
(See puge 771.) 

Another way.—Joint the duck and 
brown the best parts in a frying-pan 
in hot buttcr; drain them and add a 
little fried onion and powdered sage, 
then season and put in the pie-dish. 
Make the gravy from the inferior parts, 
flavouring nicely. (See page 771.) The 
giblets can be cooked for a pie or other 
dish. Pour gravy to half cover the 
duck, and cover with flaky paste 
(page 774), Bake about an hour if the 
crust be thin. Forcemeat of sage and 
onion, or other kind, can be put in in 
balls. (See ForcemMxEats.) 


Dumplings for Soups and 
Stews.— The addition of smal, nicely 
made dumplings to soups and stews has 
much to recommend it. The dish may 
be made more savoury as well as more 
nourishing, at very little increase of 
cost or trouble, and variety 1s casily 
effected. Reference to the INDEX should 
be made for details of the different 
sorts, but we give here a few rules of 
universal application. The smaller the 
dumplings the better, a3 a rule, for 
soups; about the size of a nutmeg is 
sufficient, for stews they may be con- 
siderably larger. Should the soup to 
which they are added be a very thick 
one they may with advantage be separ- 
ately parboiled ina little thin stock or 
water before they are put in; there 
need be no waste of nutriment, as the 
liquor they are cooked in should go 
in the soup also. When fat is added 
to the dumpling mixture and time is 
short, suet should not be used; with 
dripping or butter they are soon 
cooked, with marrow they take rather 
longer, and with suet the longest of 
all, (See Suet Puppines.) They 
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should always be made stiff that they 
may retain their shape ; they are also 
lighter when this rule is followed. 
Bread-crumbs also ensure a_ light 
dumpling. (Sce recipe for DiGEsriBLE 
Suzt Paste on page 746.) By way 
of adding to the nourishment when the 
dish is for children, brown flour or 
oatmeal may take the place of ordinary 
flour. ‘The dish can be made savoury 
by the addition of herbs; indeed, the 
changes may be so rung that the 
dumplings may form the most enjoy- 
able part of the dish. Dumplings are 
as good in soups and stews made from 
fish as from meat. 


Eel Pie.— Required : from a pound 
and a half to two pounds of eels (they 
should weigh about half a pound each 
after skinning), seasoning, paste and 
gravy asbelow. Cost, ls. 6d., or more 
according to season. 

Wash and cut the fish into neat 
pieces and let them soak awhile in salt 
and water, then put them in a little 
veal or white fish stock to cover and 
simmer for about half an hour. Take 
them up and season with salt and 
pepper, a little nutmeg and lemon 
juice, and put them in the pie-dish 
ready for covering. The heads and 
tails of the fish should be cooked in the 
same, with more liquor to well cover 
them ; an onion, a bunch of herbs, and 
some peppercorns and allspice berries 
being added to flavour; when strong 
and good strain this over the fish to 
half its depth, and cover when cold. A 
plain flaky paste may be used (sce 
page 744), or short paste No. 2 will be 
rich enough for some. Bake for about 
an hour, and pour in a few spoonfuls 
of hot cream when the pie is done. If 
this is not liked the gravy may be 
thickened a little; brown roux may be 
used, or browned flour, which is plainer, 
and some flavoured vinegar be added 
to give piquancy. 

_For a good pie of a more savoury 
kind, the cels should be fried and 
left to cool, then put in the dish 
with gravy to cover them; fish stock 
thickened with brown roux and 
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flavoured with ketchup or sherry will 
serve for this. (For other adjuncts see 
the recipes for eels in Fisu.) Force- 
meat balls are sometimes put in ccl 
pies; one of herbs is suitable, or a 
mushroom forcemeat is liked by many. 
aLnother way is to prepare the cels 
for stewing, and when half done™o 
take them up and cool, then skim the 
gravy and make the pie. (‘ce the 
recipes for stewed ecls in F1sx.) 


__ Patties.— (See PLovens’ 
Eee Patties; also Ham Patties.) 


Fish Patties and Pies,— (Sve 
Inpex for different sorts.) 


Fish Pies.—Thesc are less known 
than they deserve to be. They can in 
many cases be made at little cost, and 
furnish a nice method of using the 
remnants of various kinds of covked 
fish, as well as fresh. For cooked fish 
the crust of the pie should always be 
thinner than for raw, or by the time 
the pie is done, the fish would be 
raggy. When fresh fish is employed 
it will be found that the white kinds 
necd no preliminary cooking; but 
eels and some others should be partly 
cooked beforehand, to make them really 
digestible. Thescasoning is very much 
a matter of taste, though the sort of 
fish must be considered to soine extent. 
For cels and fish of that class, the 
gravy in the pie can be seasoned in the 
same way that a fish stew of the 
savoury sort would be; wine and 
forcemeat balls, and other adjuncts 
being admissible. ‘The recipes under 
fish will suggest a good variety. 
Mackerel will make a savoury pie, 
but it is not advisable to have the 
crust too rich. For white fish a sea- 
soning of salt and pepper, with a dash 
of cayenne and mace or nutmeg, will 
suffice for many palates; others will 
approve of the addition of anchovies or 
shrimps, mushrooms, &c. ‘To get the 
full benefit of the fish flavour, the 
bones should always, if convenient, be 
stewed down for the stock; in pies of 
the plainest sorts, where the fish is not 
boned for the pie, there will be some 
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trimmings that arc worth stewing 
down for gravy, and a little gelatine 
may be used to give body to it. This, 
however, should not be considered a 
necessity, although an improvement. 
For haddock, a little butter may be 
distributed amongst the tish with ad- 
vantage; or a better sauce used than 
for a moister fish. The sauce can be 
of precisely the same kind that would 
be sent to table with the same fish in 
the boiled or any other state, and 
many prefer sauce to gravy in the 
pic. For the watery sorts of fish 
avoid too much gravy, or if will 
bubble up in the baking and touch 
the top crust, which will not then be so 
light. If to serve cold, make a gravy 
strong enough to jelly, and increase 
the seasoning; some herbs should be 
used, a bay leaf is useful for many 
kinds. There are various recipes 
given in the chapter on SEASONINGS 
that will improve these pics. 


Fish Pudding, Plain.—he- 
quired: paste No. 2, white fish, such as 
fresh haddock, cod, halibut, &c., a dozen 
small forcemeat balls to a pound and a 
half of fish, and some seasoning and 
gravy as below. Cost, uncertain. 

The basin should be lined half an 
inch thick with the paste; the fish 
should be washed and dried, and cut 
up into convenient pieces for serving ; 
the head, and tail, and trimmings 
should be put on for stock. (See recipes 
in Stocks.) Dredge the fish with flour 
and a little salt and pepper, and use 
any herbs to flavour, or add a few 
drops of anchovy essence or a tea- 
spoonful of ketchup to the gravy, 
which should be strained when ready, 
and thickened with a little flour, and 
enriched with half an ounce of butter 
to half a pint, unless preferred very 
plain, The addition of salt pork or 
fat bacon, about three or four ounces 
to a pound of fish, is sometimes 
thought an improvement, and the 
forcemeat balls may be put with it, or 
omitted. The basin should be firmly 
packed with the fish, and only enough 
gravy to come a third of the way up 
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be put in, as the fish yields liquor in 
the cooking. Put the cover of paste 
on the pudding, and steam or boil 
it for about two hours. The rest 
of the fish stock may be made into 
sauce for s.rving with the pudding, or 
it can go to table plain. 


Fish Pudding, Savoury and 
Substantial.—LKequired: a pound 
and a half of white fish of a firm sort, 
an ounce of butter, a small onion, a 
couple of anchovies, a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, two ounces of 
shredded veal suet or marrow from a 
beef- bone, two ounces of bread-crumbs, 
fish stock, two eggs, and some scason- 
ing. Cost, uncertain. 

The bread is to be soaked in enough 


boiling fish stock to cover, then 
squeezed dry and beaten finely. The 


fish should be frecd from skin and 
bone, and pounded with the chopped 
onion and filleted anchovies, then 
added to the bread, and seasoned with 
salt, pepper, mace or nutmeg, and a 
little grated lemon peel. The eggs go 
in last; the whites should be beaten 
and put in separately, The suet or 
marrow is to be pounded, first alone, 
then with the fish, This should be 
put in a greased basin—a tin mould is 
better—and steamcd for an hour and a 
half to two hours, Serve anchovy or 
parsley sauce with the pudding, using 
the bones for the foundation. 

Note.—For a cheaper pudding, omit 
one of the eggs, and add another ounce 
of bread. For a better one, add half 
a gill of thick cream and a couple of 
ounces more fish. 


Fleurs, Savoury. — (See 
Savoury FLEcRs.) 

Fowl Pie, Raised, Rich.— 
Required: a fowl, some forcemeat, 
ham, tongue, gravy, and paste as 
below. Cost, about 7s. 6d. or more. 

Take a fine fowl and bone it, then 
stuff it with forcemeat, and press it 
into its original shape, or make a 
yalantine ; these processes are detailed 
in the chapter on Povu.ttry. The 
forcement may be of veal and ham or 
truffled sausage meat, or any other to 
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taste, but one of the best should be | oven, Ict it stand awhile, then put in 


chosen, and it must be free from suct. 
(Ses the chapter on Forcemxats, &c.) 
About a pound and a half of forcemeat 
will be wanted in addition to that put 
into the fowl. The fowlis then to be 
parboiled, or it may be braised, which 
is the more savoury mode, until half 
done. (See recipesunder PouLtry.) The 
crust should be good (page 748), and 
the case may be raised by hand or 
made in a mould (see page 785) ; it 
must be of a size to take the fowl 
easily, and should be at least half an 
inch thick. If a forcemeat without 
truffles is used, a few slices of truffles 
should be put in the case after it has 
been lined with forcemeat at the 
bottom and sides; but they may be 
dispensed with. The bird goes next: 
it should be cold when put in, and all 
the vacant spaces are to be filled up 
with strips of cooked ham and tongue ; 
or truffles may be mixcd with these 
materials, or button mushrooms can 
be used, Forcemeat balls can also go 
in, and over all some thin slices of 
good ham or bacon should be laid, as 
they prevent dryness and give a good 
flavour. Hard-boiled eges are often 
used in these pies, so are fillets of 
pigeon, as the flavour is thought by 
many to be thereby improved; all 
must be well seasoned, and chopped 
parsley may be used. White pepper, 
cayenne, grated lemon peel, and a ttle 
nutmeg or mace are the usual fla- 
vourers, The salt used must depend 
upon the amount and quality of the 
bacon and ham. Either of the latter 
should be most carefully trimmed. 
Then put ona lid of paste, and cover 
it with leaves or other devices; pin a 
hand of pauper round the mould, that 
the pie may not get too durk, and 
bake in a very steady oven until donc ; 
it will take about two and a half to 
three hours. The top may be glazed 
when nearly done, and the entire case 
may be so treated after removal from 
the mould, but do not make it too 
dark. If it is glazed with aspic, leave 
the top until done, and glaze it alto- 
gether. After taking the pie from the 


the gravy to fill up. This should be 
very good, and made from the bones 
of the bird. (See page 771.) Sometimes 
the lid is cut round, and some chopped 
aspic put on after the first gravy has 
set, and the lid replaced. The pie 
looks best on a silver dish, with a 
lace paper or serviette under it, and 
should be garnished with plenty of 
green parsley, and blocks of aspic, if 
liked; hard eggs are also suitable. 

Another way.—If a china case is to 
be used when paste is not liked, the 
bird may be boned and stuffed, and 
braised until done; then put in a case, 
Which should only just hold it, and 
when cold the gravy must be poured 
round to fill up. This should be gravy 
ot the ordinary sort, but clarified. (See 
recipes for Asprc and CiEar Sovrs.) 
Refore serving, the top of the pie must 
be ornamented, (See recipe for Ratsep 
Pigeon Piz on page 781; any of the 
materials there mentioned may be 
uscd, the feet, of course, excepted.) 

Another way.—In the event of a 
flour and water paste being used (see 
paige 748), naturally it is very desirable 
to prevent its absorbing any more 
of the flavour and goodness than can 
be avoided, as it is not to be eaten; 
therefore, proceed as follows :—After 
making the paste, whether it is raised 
by hand or put in a mould, brush the 
inside with a little beaten egg or thin 
glaze, and put it in the oven for a 
short time; then fill with the fowl, &e., 
prepared as in the first recipe, and 
bake in the same way. In serving 
this, it is not usual to put on the lid of 
ae though one is wanted for the 

aking; because if this is done it is 
naturally assumed that the crust is 
catable; therefore the top should be 
nicely garnished with cggs, jelly, key 
as above referred to. 

Note.—These can also be made from 
turkey. Choose a young white-fleshed 
bird, and allow time ia proportion to 
size. These pies are only roquired 
now and then, and for ordinary occa- 
sions one made as in the next recipe 
will be found rich enough. 
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land Ham Pie, Raised. 
Be iter a pound and a half of 
fowl to half a pound of ham, or cqual 
parts of cach, according to taste, paste, 
seasoning, and gravy, as below. Cost, 
about ls. or more per pound. 

Prepare the fowl and ham just as 
directed for raised veal pie (page 
798), then season with salt and pep- 
per, and a littie lemon rind, with 
a sparing allowance of nutmeg or 
mace, and cayenne. The herbs may 
be fresh parsley, finely chopped, about 
a teaspoonful to the pound of meat, 
and a fourth as much thyme; or very 
fincly powdered dried mixed herbs may 
be used, a saltspoonful or so. ‘Those who 
object toherbsin the pic should use some 
in the gravy, to give a nice flavour. 
Instead of putting ham in the pie in 
pieces, a good forcemeat with plenty 
of ham in may be used in layers with 
the fowl. (See page 493 in ForceMEATs.) 
After cutting up and seasoning the 
fowl, moisten it with stock from the 
bones, and go on stewing them while 
the pie is baking, ready for filling up 
after baking. (See page 787.) Use 
cither of the crusts given for veal and 
ham pie, and finish off in the same 
way. This pie may be varied by 
using a veal and ham sausage meat in 
layers or balls, and some hard eggs in 
slices. Only a young tender fowl 
should be employed for this. 


Game Fleur.—Required: a case 
as directed for cheese fleur (page 752) 
and a mince of game as below. Cust, 
uncertain, according to the game, 

(See CaNnarEs A LA SHORNCLIFFF and 
CorBEILLES SUPERLATIVE in Hor 
Entrées; cither of these minces will 
serve for filling the case.) The top 
may be left plain or garnished with 
small fancy crotitons, or leaves of 
pastry, or @ meringue mixture, made 
of the white of an egg, and a little salt 
and cayenne may be put in the centre 
or round the edge, or in any other 
way, 80 that the mince is not entirely 
hidden; it is better to brown the 
meringue by means of the salamander 
than to put tho fleur in the oven, 


Servo on a hot dish, and garnish with 
a little fried parsley. 


Game Patties.—Theee may be 
made with the game mixtures referred 
to in tho recipo above; any other 
mince that does for fleurs will be just 
as suitable for patties. The same may 
be said of vol-au-vents. For another 
sort of patty the French raised paste 
of page 748 may be used. ‘hese 
should be made mince-pie-shape. (See 
Parties.) Or the paste can be made 
in decp patty-pans, and a lining of 
game forcemcat (see FoRcEMEAT) put 
round and at the sides, the centre 
being filled up with partly cooked 
game in small dice, just moistened 
with any rich thick gravy or sauce 
that could be served with the game 
itself. A little more forcemeat should 
be put on the top, then a cover of 
paste, and the patties baked at a 
moderate heat, that the forcemeat may 
have time to cook. The paste for 
these should be thicker than for the 
mince-pie-shaped ones. Another way 
is to put a little thick mushroom 
purée in the middle and a mince of 
game at the sides, having a very thin 
layer of forcemeat next the paste. 
Cust, from 2d, to 3d. each, on an 
average. 


Game Pies.— (Sve remarks under 
Mear Pigs, Ratwrp Pres, and Game 
Pre Cases.) 


Game Pie Cases.—These are 
used for pies of the rich raised descrip- 
tion, when the crust is not intended to 
be eaten. There are several kinds made 
of fire-proof china and earthenware. 
The first is an oval deep dish, with a 
lid, in which the pie 1s baked. Pies or 
pateés of this sort are generally highly 
seasoned, and the top covered with 
clarified butter; they will then keep 
well, and form very acceptable break- 
fast or luncheon dishes. The earthen- 
Ware cases are in appearance just like 
the crust of a raised pie, leaves, &c., 
included, and at a little distance they 
cannot be told from a real crust, so per- 
fect is the imitation. Formerly, these 
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were only made in large sizes, and were 
expensive; now they aro sold very 
reasonably, and small enough to take 
but little more than a pound of meat. 
The large ones are often let out on hire 
by caterers. These are used for a pie 
that is to be served without a lid, and 
the top garnished more or less elabo- 
rately; such pies are seen at ball 
suppers, wedding breakfasts, and other 
festivities, Then there is the home- 
made pie case. This is simply a flour 
and water crust, as given on page 748. 
These cases ure easy to make and keep 
in shape during the baking, evon when 
raised by hand, as they do not crack 
like the rich crust that is to be eaten. 
They should be glazed, and will pre- 
sent a very good appearance. Those 
who serve pies of this sort often will, 
however, find it cheaper in the end to 
invest in a case as described above ; for 
although the actual cost of making 
cases is little, they are useless when 
the pie is consumed, and there is 
the waste of the material. The chief 
use of such articles is in an emergency, 
when the proper utensil is not at hand. 
(Sce Ratsep Pres.) 


Game Pie, Mixed.—This sort 
of pie is often made when a very large 
one is required for a ball supper or 
other festive occasion. A china case 
may be used for it, or a flour and 
water paste made and used for lining 
a mould; or it can be raised by hand. 
(See page 785.) ‘The game may be a 
mixture of hare and pheasant with 
fowl (as poultry is often put in); or 
rabbit, grouse, and snipe will make a 
goud pic. Another is to be got from 
partridge and hare. Needless to say, 
woodcock is good in all sorts, and 
small birds can be used. The game 
should be jointed or boned first for a 
very good pie. It is then to be cooked 
by braising or stewing. Recipes are 
given in the chapter on Game, but we 
may say that the thing is to cook it in 
a little stock only, and to let that be 
good. Should forcemeat balls be used, 
they should, of course, be cooked. 
The game is to be packed into the case 
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when done, and the gravy simmered 
until good; it should jelly when cold. 
(See page 771.) The top of the pic 
should be dome-shaped, and may be 
garnished when the gravy is set in 
various ways, with aspic jelly, hard- 
boiled eggs, &c. (See recipe for P1cEON 
Pre, Rasen, page 781.) Fruit jelly, 
such as red currant, 1s suitable for 
garnishing this sort of pie. Cost, very 
uncertain. 


rman Pasties. — Some o. 
these are rather peculiar, and would 
not be relished by those accustomed 
only to English dishes. The following 
are very tasty. 

Fish Pasty. —This is something like 
a plain turnover in appearance. Plain 
pastry of any sort muy be used for it, 
and should be rolled out half an inch 
thick for medium-sized pasties, Raw 
fat bacon in strips is laid on the paste, 
and then the fish, which, if small, such 
as whiting, are boned and stuffed, and 
laid on in contrary directions. The 
paste should then be folded over, the 
edges first egged; or a round of paste 
may be used, and a second round laid 
on the top. The stuffing should be 
free from suct. Bake slowly and serve 
hot. ‘This is the usual mode; but we 
advise that if large substantial fish be 
used it be first partly couked, then cat 
up, and a rather thinner paste used. 
The pasty may then go in a sharper 
oven, and will be nicer than if it has 
to remain the whole time in a slow one 
for the purpose of cooking the fish. 
Cod-fish with oyster or shrimp stufling 
may be recommended, Mackerel makes 
a tasty pasty, but no bacon is wanted. 
Salmon is converted into a tasty snack 
by cutting the tail end, a pound or 80, 
and boning and parboiling it. A 
little raw salmon ig pounded with 
a few chopped capers, a sardine or 
two, and some pepper and salt, then 
moistened with cream und used for 
stuffing. Sometimes an onion or some 
parsicy takes the place of sardines or 
capers, Cost, variable. 

Forcemeat. Pasty.—Required : a pound 
of veal, half a pound cach of fresh 
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pork and bacon, a chopped onion, a 
good seasoning of salt and pepper, 
two ounces of butter, and a gill of 
water or stock; herbs, eggs, and 
paste as below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. 
‘he veal and pork are sliced and 
cooked slowly in the stock and butter, 
with plenty of chopped chives and 
other herbs. When tender, mince, 
and add the bacon, then put back to 
the stock, to which a couple of egps 
have been added and brought nearly 
to the boil. The mince is then set by 
to cool, when it is used as for a raised 
pie of the usual shape, the crust for 
which should be thinly rolled, After 
baking, leave until next day before 
cutting, and if made in a mould, Icave 
the pie in the mould until quite cold. 


Giblet Pie.—Required : giblets, 
stock, onions, herbs, seasoning, beef 
steak, paste, and adjuncts as below. 
Cost, about 2s., exclusive of the giblets. 

This is a homely dish, but it may be 
nice or the reverse, according to the 
care taken in its preparation. Time 
must be given, and the giblets must 
be washed again and again in warm 
water until clean. ‘Take the gall from 
the liver, and cut it and the heart into 
two. Pick the head, soak it in hot 
wuter, and chop the beak off. Skin 
the feet and gizzard, and cut the fect 
and pinions into two, and the neck and 
gizzard into four. Put them all in a 
saucepan and cover with cold water; 
bring to the boil, then drain the water 
off, and rinse the contents of the pan 
in fresh water; then cover them with 
plain stock. Add a teaspoonful of 
peppercorns, a clove, a few allspice 
berries, a bunch of herbs, and a 
couple of sliced onions, or for a very 
much better pie a fried onion. The 
addition of sage is liked by some. 
Cook slowly until done. The time 
depends upon the age of the goose; 
they may be ready in an hour and a 
half, or double the timo may be wanted. 
A pound or a little less of beef steuk 
should be stowed separately in stock 
to cover, and that and the giblets put 
by to get cold, The steak should thon 
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be cut up and mixed with the giblets 
in the dish, and the gravy skimmed 
and thickened, and poured over the 
meat nearly to the top, More gravy 
should be put in the pie before it is 
served, and a little port or claret is an 
improvement. With claret, a morsel 
of fruit jelly isa further improvement. 
A spoonful of tomato pulp may be 
used to vary these pics where they are 
a standard dish, Sometimes a little 
boiling cream is used to enrich the pie 
after baking, then the gravy should be 
quite plain. The crust should be 
rather thick, and may be short or 
flaky (see recipcs). Serve hot. 


Giblet and Chicken Pie.— 
This is a very nice pie. Cook the 
giblets as above, but put with them 
the neck and back of a chicker. Joint 
the bird, and put at the bottom of the 
dish with the giblcts, omitting the 
becf. When the giblets are taken 
from the pan leave the chicken bones 
to stew for gravy, and put in a little 
sherry. Add this after baking, as 
above. This is very much better if 
the chicken joints are fried brown 
before using, but see that they are 
cold. A fowl that is past its best may 
be used if stewed beforehand, a separate 
saucepan being used forit. (See recipes 
in Game AND Povttry.) Cost, from 
3s. upwards. 

Duck giblets, double quantities, can 
be used in the same way, but take less 
time to cook. 


Goose Liver Paté, German. 
— Required: goose livers, milk, truffles, 
seasoning, bacon, ham, shalots, mush- 
rooms, and paste. Cost, varies with 
the price of truffles and livers, but the 
dish is expensive. 

Take half a dozen goose livers, and 
cut away any yellow spots from where 
the gall-bags were. Lay them in milk 
to blanch, cut some truffles into thin 
strips, and stick them through half the 
livers, an inch apart. Strew salt and 
pepper over, and a little grated nut- 
meg, then set them aside. Mince a 
couple of pounds of bacon, half a 
pound of truffles, and the rest of the 
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livers; add a couple of shalots and 
half a dozen mushrooms, also chopped. 
Season well with salt and pepper, 
powdered cloves, and a little dried 
marjoram in fine powder; then pound 
this mixture to a smooth paste in a 
mortar, or pass through a mincing 
machine several times if no mortar be 
at hand. Line a pie mould with raised 
crust, and put thin slices of ham at the 
bottom, then some of the forcemeat, 
next the livers, then the rest of the 
forcemeat. All the vacant places are 
to be filled up with the cuttings from 
the truffles; a pound and a quarter, or 
rather more, should be used altogether 
for the paté. This is sometimes made 
with a small quantity of fresh pork in 
place of the ham at the bottom. The 
lidis to be thin, and covered all over 
with leaves of pastry, and the pie 
baked in a moderate oven; it should 
be nearly done before the egg for the 
glazing is put on, as it should be kept 
quite pale. Do not take it out of the 
mould until the next day, then remuve 
very carefully. 


Goose Pudding, or Savoury 
Pudding (2 Yorkshire recipe).— 
Pour as much boiling milk over a 
pound of stale bread as will just cover 
it. Let it soak until soft, then beat it 
with a fork, and take out any lumps 
that will not soften. Add six ounces 
of beef suet, finely chopped, four large 
onions, boiled and chopped, a dessert- 
spoonful of powdered sage, and the 
same of marjoram and thyme, a dessert- 
spoonful of galt, a teaspoonful of pep- 
per, an ounce or so of oatmeal, and 
three eggs, well beaten. Spread the 
mixture in a greased dripping tin 
about three quarters of an inch in 
thickness. Put it in the oven for half 
an hour, to cook the under part, then 
place it under the goose before the 
fire, and let the gravy drip on it. It 
must be well browned in every part. 
Cut it into squares, and serve it at the 
same time as the goose, This pudding 
muy also be served with roast pork. 
Time, an hour, or more. Cost, about 
1s. 2d. 
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Cooked as above, this will be too 
rich for many. In such cases it is 
better to cook for the full time in the 
oven, and use no fat for the surface. 
The pudding may form a sepatate 
dish, without meat or other adjuncts, 
and is much improved by some plain 
brown gravy. For a vegetarian dish, 
use two or three ounces of vegetable 
fat in place of suet. Brown bread 
makes it more nutritious; the oatmeal 
may be omitted or increased to taste. 
If plenty of time can be given, the 
pudding will be lighter if cold milk be 
used, When eggs are scarce, use one, 
and add a little baking powder. 


Grouse Pie.—Required: steak, 
grouse, seasoning, gravy, Wine, and 
flukv paste. Cost, about 2s., exclusive 
of the grouse. 

Line the edges of a pie-dish with a 
good crust. Put a pound of rump- 
steak, which has been cut into con- 
venlent-sized pieces, at the bottom, and 
lay a brace of grouse on these. If the 
birds are large, they should be cut into 
joints; if small, they may be cut in 
halves. Season rather highly with salt, 
ayenne, and black pepper, and pour 
nicely-flavoured gravy over the grouse. 
Cover with a good crust, and bake in 
a moderate oven. Tf the pie is to be 
caten hot. a hittlhe more boiling gravy, 
to which has been added a tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice and two of claret, 
may be poured in’ before serving. 
Time to bake, an hour, or thereabouts. 

Another way.—Fry the grouse, cut 
into joints, as well as the steak, and 
add a few hard-boiled eggs and mush- 
rooms. This 18 Scotch fashion. A 
thinner crust is wanted for this, as the 
contents will be quickly cooked. Finish 
off as in the previous recipe. Ptarmi- 
gan can be used in the same way. 

Notz.—Brown the steak, or partly 
stew it, before using. Stock No. 5, or 
aricher one, can be used for the gravy. 


Ham Patties.—lKequired: half 
a pound of ham (a little should be fat, 
or bacon may supply any deficiency), a 
tablespoonful of brown sauce, a tea- 
spoonful of Worcester or other store 
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sauco, pepper to taste, a hard-boiled 
egg, and a little chopped parsley, short 
or flaky paste. Cost, from 1s, 6d. per 
dozen. 

Thesc may be very tasty at small 
cost, as in many instances the scrapings 
of a ham bone will supply the meat for 
them. Itshould be chopped small, and, 
for superior parties, pounded in addition. 
Chop the egg up and add to the ham, 
then beat altogether, and fill the cases 
while hot. (See directions on p. 779.) 

Another way.—Add a small quantity 
of mushroom, onion, celery, or other 
purée, or flavour with mustard, or hot 
pickles or cheese, The egg is optional. 

nother way.—This is cheap. Re- 
quired: some chopped ham, with half 
its weight of rice that has been boiled 
in savoury stock ; a little white sauce 
to moisten, and seasoning to taste. 
The paste may be short or flaky, and a 
little underdone cold meat may be used 
withthe ham, Stuffing from veal, &c., 
will make the mixture more tusty. 
Patties of this sort afford a ready mode 
for using up remains of sauces of many 
kinds. Cost, from Id. each, according 
to size. 

Another way.—These are very nice. 
Required : six ounces of cooked ham, 
minced and pounded, a tablespoonful 
and a half of thick brown sauce, the 
same of brown mushroom siuuce, or a 
mushroom may be cooked on purpose, 
a little ketchup and seasoning to taste. 
Heat the mixture, and fill the cases. 
The remnants of potted meats of the 
most savoury class can be most success- 
fully used up in this way; an ounce to 
a quarter of a pound of ham will suflice. 
These patties are sometimes served 
without lids, anda poached egg, trimmed 
to shape, is laid on the top of each. 
Cost, without eggs, about 2d. each. 

Nore.—Salt must be added very cure- 
fully, and in some instances nono may 
be wanted. To vary the above, use 
cheese sauce instead of brown sauce ; 
or add a little grated Parmesan cheese, 
omitting the mushroom. 


Hare Pie.—Required: « young 
hare, paste, gravy, jelly, wine, force- 


meat, seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, 
from 5s. upwards, according to price 
of hare; very uncertain. 

Fry the joints of hare a good 
brown, and let them cool. Wash and 
dry the liver, and chop it up; fry 
it with a few chopped shalots and 
mushrooms und a little ham until 
savoury, and season well. ‘Take the 
mixture from the fire, and work in 
some bread-crumbs. Make into balls, 
and put in the dish with the hare—the 
latter being seasoned with salt, black 
pepper, ground cloves, powdered bay 
leaves, and a little grated lemon, Some 
bacon or ham in dice should be put 
amongst the rest. The head and inferior 
parts are to be put on for gravy with 
seasoning, (See JUGGED Hare.) Some 
should be put in the dish at first. The 
crust should be put on rather thickly, 
and the pie baked at a moderate heat 
only. Port and some currant jelly 
should be putin the pie. A good flaky 
crust should be used. 

alnother way.—Use a good foreemrat, 
such as is suitable for game, or a plain 
veal or herb (see Forcemeats), and 
make as directed for Ransrt Pre, except 
that the seasoning may be increased, 
and with any pie of hare fruit jelly 
and port are admissible, though not 
always necessary. If young, and the 
hare be fried, it need not be cooked in 
any other way before covering ; but an 
old one may be treated as for jugging, 
and if taken up when half done, and 
put to cool, it will make a good pie. 
For a pie in which no forcemeat is used, 
chop the liver, and fry it with plenty 
of herbs, and add to the gravy; the 
latter should be brown and of good 
consistence. (Yee page 771.) 


Hunters’ Pie.—Required: two 
pounds of the neck of mutton, best 
end, seasoning, potatoes, and gravy as 
below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. 

‘ake some of the fat from the meat, 
and put it in a stewpan with enough 
hot stock from mutton bones, or water, 
just to cover, and add a small onion 
and some peppercorns ; the meat should 
simmer for half an hour, then take it 
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up, and thicken the gravy ; season well, 
and stir in a spoonful of red or black 
currant jelly. About three pounds of 
potatoes are required; they should be 
boiled and mashed with butter and 
seasoning. (See recipes in VEGETABLES.) 
Line a greased pie-dish, and put the 
potatoes in half an inch thick, then 
the meat and gravy, then the rest of 
the potatoes to form a thick crust ; this 
will take about half to three-quarters 
of an hour to bake, and should be served 
very hot. There are many ways of 
varying this; a conple of mutton kid- 
neys, put in thick shees in the gravy 
a short time before the mutton is done, 
are a great improvement. Lamb makes 
a very excellent pie, and the chops may 
be browned by frying or grilling instead 
of bring stewed: they should then be 
put in the dish, with thick brown gravy 
to cover them. Fora pie of veal, the 
loin or neck should be used, with the 
kidney, if possible, anda good seasoning 
of herbs, and some tomato sauce or the 
pulp of the fruit. 


Kentish Meat Puddings.— 
Under Rassrr Puppine we give & 
recipe for a pudding which is a type 
of those that sometimes go by the 
above name, and which differ from 
other meat puddings in having no 
bottum crust. We cannot say if they 
are peculiar to the county in question, 
for we have met with similar puddings 
under the title of ‘‘ Pudding Piles.” 
They arc, however, very good, and any 
sort of meat may be used; the pud- 
ding cooks in less time than is required 
for the ordinary sorts. 


Kentish Suet Pudding. — 
Take a pound of flour and half a 
pound of chopped sact, and make it 
into a paste with a beaten egg and 
some cold milk; add a teaspoonful of 
silt, and rather more than half as 
much pepper; make this bolster-shape, 
and tie it in a cloth. This can be 
boiled in water, but is gencrally served 
with boiled beef, and cooked in the pot 
with it. The same mixture, made stiff 
enough to roll into dumplings, may be 
cooked in the pot liquor without any 
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cloths; they should be the size of a 
small orange, and will take an hour 
and a half to boil. The pudding is 
often left until cold, then sliced and 
browned before the fire, and served 
with meat of any sort; it makes a 
good dish in itself with some plain 
brown gravy. A pudding made with 
a mixture of marrow and suct is very 
nice in the same way. Cost, about 9d. 


Kentucky Pie.— Required: birds, 
or half meat, a nice gravy, plain paste, 
and adjuncts as below, Cust, very 
variable ; often very little. 

Take any small birds that may be 
handy, separately or mixed, or use half 
birds and half meat. After trimming 
and dividing into suitable-sized pieces, 
stew down all the odds and ends in cold 
water with herbs and spices to make 
a well-flavoured gravy. A kidney im- 
proves the pie, and joints of rabbit or 
other poultry may go in, together with 
strips of tender steak : cither beef or 
venison. Pack the meat in a deep 
dish that has been lined at the bet om 
and sides with a thickish plain crust; 
or a basin may be used. Distribute a 
few pieces of fruit jelly amongst the 
meat —blackberry or currant, for choice 
—and half fill the vessel with the gravy, 
thickened a little. ‘Take care to wash 
any birds of strong flavour in salt and 
water, or give them a little boiling: 
but all that can be put in raw should 
be, as the pie is better flavoured. Cover 
like a meat pudding with a plain piece 
of crust, then bake the pic gently, 
according to its size. This is much 
nicer than the description would lead 
one to imagine. However great the 
medley, a skilful seasoncr will make a 
palatable and satisfactory dish of it 
in this form. The same pie, with a bit 
of well-hung mutton, seasoned venison 
fashion, Instead of the meats named, 1s 
excellent. 


Kidney Pie.—A good brenkfust 
or luncheon dish. Required : kidneys, 
a cals foot, seasoning, eggs, ham, 
stock, forcemeat balls, and paste as 
under. Cost, about 2s. 2d., exclusive 
of the kidneys, 
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Take four veal kidneys and half the 
bulk of fat. Shee and season them 
with salt and cayenne, lemon rind, 
grated nutmeg, and chopped parsley, 
and squeeze the juice of half a lemon 
over. Take the meat from a cooked 
calf’s foot, and season in the same way. 
Mixed herbs may be added to taste. 
Mince two to three ounces of ham ; 
boil half-a-dozen e2zgs hard, and pre- 
pare a dozen small forcemeat balls. 
These materials are to be put in al- 
ternate lavers in a pie-dish, commenc- 
ing with the foot. Pour over nicely- 
flavoured veal stock to three-parts 
cover the meat, and cover with a thin 
flaky paste. Bake in a good oven. 
This dish is nothing if not well 
seasoned. Nice sausages cnt in short 
lengths may be used im place of the 
forcemeat balls; a little tongue is a 
good addition, and head will serve as 
well as foot. Fora very superior pic, 
add a little light wine, and season the 
stock with herbs, &e., as directed for 
Mock Terrie Sove, Paste No. 9 or 
10 is very suitable, or a better one may 
be used. 

Notre.—-When veal kidneys cannot 
be had, use cight sheep's kidneys. 


Kidney Pudding. — Required: 
cither of the suct crusts on page 746 ; 
(digestible suet crust is specially re- 
commended), a cow’s kidney, salt and 
pepper, and an onion if liked, and 
some plain stock. Cost, about 1s. 4d. 

Roll the crust half an inch thick, 
and line a well-greased basin with it. 
Take the hard core from the kidney, 
and wash it in vinegar and water, then 
cut it in bits of nearly an inch square ; 
this will produce a nicer pudding than 
if cut very small, as is often reeom- 
mended. The addition of two or 
three ounces of fat) bacon, or salt 
pork, or the fat from a joint will im- 
prove this very much, and cither is 
better than chopped suet. Plenty of 
seasoning is wanted, and the meat may 
be rolled in’ flour or the gravy thick- 
ened. The addition of a teaspoonful 
of lemon juice, or half as much vine- 
gar, makes the kidney tender, and 
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flavours the pudding. The stock may 
be of the plainest, or water will do; it 
should nearly half fill the basin. Put 
the cover on, and secure the edges 
well, then twist a greased paper over, 
and steam the pudding for about three 
and a half to four hours, This may 
be flavoured with mushrooms or a 
spoonful of tomato pulp. 


Kidney and Mutton Pud- 
ding.—This is a very good dish. 
Required: a pound of mutton from 
the neck or the lean part of the 
breast; if the latter, take the outer 
purt away, as the pudding is not im- 
proved by it; four or five sheep’s 
kidneys and some paste as above; 
stock and seasoning as below. Cost, 
about 2s., but it will vary according 
to the cost of the kidneys, 

Prepare the basin as above, and cut 
the kidneys in four or five parts, and 
the mutton into squares; season with 
black pepper and salt, a pinch of 
ground cloves, and so:;ne chopped mint, 
unless a more savoury pudding ts liked : 
then onions or mushrooms may be 
added. Mint is, however, often pre- 
ferred to anything else, or a little 
thick mint-sauce can go in, The gravy 
shonld be made by taking some stock 
from mutton bones, and thickening 
with browned flour, and seasoning it; 
if mushrooms are in the pudding, a 
spoonful of ketchup can be used. For 
other puddings, any good store sauce 
is nice; some will prefer it quite plain, 
that the kidney flavour may be pro- 
nounced. Finish off as above, but 
give half an hour’s less cooking. 


Kidney and Veal Pudding. 
—This is similar to the above, but 
veal and a calf’s kidney are used. For 
a plain pudding, the seasoning should 
be of herbs as used for veal stuffing, 
with salt and pepper, and some stock 
from veal bones used for the gravy. 
for a better pudding, the crust should 
be wood, and a lining of veal sausayro 
meat or stuffing be put next it, then 
the meat and kidney in the middle. 
This 18 sometimes enriched with oys- 
ters, or oyster liquor can be put in the 
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gravy, or small balls of oyster force- 
meat may be put amongst the meat. 
(See Forcemxats.) The neck of veal is 
nice for this, and the loin is excellent. 


Lark Pie.—This should be caten 
hot. Required: a dozen larks, a nice 
forcemeat of herbs, or any other suit- 
able for game, a few slices of bacon 
and Jean beef, a teaspoonful of pepper, 
a tublespoonful of parsley, a little salt, 
and, if liked, a scalded onion; paste 
and gravy. Cost, uncertain. 

Empty the birds, and cut their heads, 
necks, and legs off. Roll them in 
flour, and fill with the forcemeat, 
which should be a moist one. Place 
the becf at the bottom of the dish, 
and if not of the tenderest, it should 
be cooked a little: then half the bacon, 
next the virds, and the bacon and bec ft 
again. Make a nice gravy from the 
trimmings and pour it over, then cover 
with short or flaky paste, and bake 
for an hour and «a half or so. This 
should be well glazed. 

Another way.—In preparing, take 
the gizzards only from the insides, 
and cut the’heads and necks off. Then 
fry the birds, adding to a dozen half 
a pound each of veal and ham, and 
some chopped button mushroorns, 
These are to be used in place of the 
beef and bacon. Use good stock, and 
cover with flaky or puff paste. Bake 
and serve with more gravy. 


Leicestershire Pie,— (ee Mrp- 
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Lentil Pudding. — Required: 
three ounces of lentil flour (fresh;, two 
ounces of corn-flour or rice-flour, a 
pint and a quarter of milk, two eggs, 
and some seasoning, Cost, about 6.1. 

Blend the flours with the quarter 
pint of milk; boil the rest of the 
milk, and add it, with salt and pepper 
and some powdered herbs, and put the 
egesin when the mixture is cool. A 
little chopped onion, or some spice of 
any sort, or a teaspoonful of curry- 
powder, will vary this pudding. Boil 
for a couple of hours, and serve with 
plain sauce or as it is. 
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Note.—To reduce the cost, add a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of mashed 
potatoes and omit one of tho eggs, 
and use plain vegetable stock in place 
of milk. The pudding may be baked 
if more liquid be used. 

-tnother way.—Take a pint of cooked 
lentils, with enough of the liquor to 
moisten, and add a large carrot, a 
turnip, and a parsnip, all cooked and 
mashed. Beat together, and season 
nicely ; a little lemon juice or vinegar 
will improve it for some; then put 
in a teaspoonful of parsley, a fourth 
as much thyme, and a good pinch of 
powdered bay leat, and a good-sized 
onion fried. Tast of all, beat an egg 
in, then bake in a dish, greased, and 
coated with egg-crumbs, About an 
hour in a gentle oven will bo wanted 
if the dish be deep: three-quarters in 
a shallow dish (and the latter is much 
nicer) ; or a tin such as would be used 
for a YorksHire Peppine is better 
still, This may be varied in a number 
of ways; but made as described, it 18 a 
good illustration of what may be done 
with homely materials. 


Lobster Patties.—vo. 1.— 
These are plain, and tinned lobster may 
be used. ‘Take a tin of lobster and cut 
it up, then heat it in a gill of white 
sauce, plain (see page 106); season with 
a little cayenne and lemon juice, with 
salt to taste, and put in a few drops of 
anchovy essence; or chopped parsley 18 
liked by many. Required: some patty 
cases, mince-pie shape, from flaky 
pastry (page 779); from cight to a 
dozen. according to size. Fill them 
while the mixture is hot, and serve het 
or cold. Cost, about 2d. cach. 

No, 2.—Nice patties can be made by 
proceeding as tor lobster sauce, but 
making the mixture alittle thicker, and 
flavouring a little more highly; it 
Khould be remembered that the paste 
has to be impregnated with the flavour 
for a patty to be worth cating. 

No. 3.-~These are excellent. (See 
the recipe for Lonster, CreaMED, 
in Fis.) Make a mixture as there 
directed, and use it for filling the cascs. 
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(See Patties, page 779.) Another way 
is to follow the directions given below 
for rissoles. 


Lobster Rissoles.—Required : 
the meat of a small lobster, a little salt 
and pepper, the juice of a quarter of 
a small lemon, and a saltspoonful of 
anchovy essence; cream and eggs as 
below. Cost, about 1s, 6d. per dozen. 

Put a slice of onion in a spoonful of 
milk, and let it infuse near the fire ; 
then take the onion out, and make up 
to a gill with cream. Beat the yolks 
of two large or three small eggs up, 
and stir them into the cream, bringing 
the mixture to boiling-point. The fish 
should be cut up, and put with the 
lemon juice and scasoning, and heated, 
then mixcd, off the fire, with the cream 
and eggs, and left for a short time. 
Set by to get cold before making up 
into rissoles (for which see p, 788). ‘This 
can be made cheaper and plainer by 
adding a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
bread-crumbs that have been soaked 
in fish stock and squeezed dry. When 
this is used for patties, the mixture 
may be made a little softer; for in- 
stance, one egg suffices, and less fish 
or more cream in proportion. 


Lobster Vol-au-Vent.—These 
can be made either large or small, and 
filled with either of the mixtures given 
for patties above. (See VoL-au-VENTS. ) 

Lobster Vol-au-Vent a la 

aurice.— Required: half a pint of 
rich Lonarer Sauce, four tablespoon- 
fuls of sole that has been cooked in a 
mixture of white wine and lemon juice, 
then finely minced, a couple of hard- 
boiled eggs, and a tablespoonful of 
chopped button mushrooms, stewed 
in butter. Seasoning as below. Puff 
pastry is best for these; but a plainer 
may be used. Cost, variable; about 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. 

Make the cases as follows :—Cut 
some pastry into ovals, and bake after 
gashing a time or two with a knife in 
a slanting direction. ‘The interior is 
not scooped from these, therefore the 
paste should be rolled as thinly as 
possible. Then cut an equal number 
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of picces the same size, out of which 
stamp the centres with a smaller cutter. 
Cut the centre pieces cach into four 
parts, then bake all, and when ready, 
fasten the rings on to the bottoms with 
luting paste (page 748), and put them 
in the oven for a minute. Fill them 
with the mixture as above, and then 
put the little pieces of pastry, which 
will be almost triangular in shape, at 
the ends and sides of the mixture in the 
centre, sticking them points upwards. 
The rings of pastry should be garnished 
with a little chopped parsley and lobster 
coral, put on in alternate spots. The 
filling should stand well up above the 
rings. ‘The bones of the sole should 
be put with the shell of the lobster for 
the stock for the sauce. (See recipes in 
Stocks.) White mushroom purée can 
be used in these, and the eggs may be 
chopped or sieved, as preferred. 

Note.—Use only a spot of luting 
paste here and there. 


Macaroni Pie.—There are num- 
berless methods of concocting dainty 
pies by the aid of a base of macaron1. 
This is one of the best (for flesh-eaters) 
that we have ever come across, and we 
give the recipe in the words of its 
originator, for many years a resident in 
Italy :-—“ Take some fresh home-made 
macaroni (the shape isquite immaterial), 
and put it into boiling clear stock, 
made from fresh beef; it should cover 
it, and the macaroni should be cooked 
until three-parts done and most of the 
stock lost to sight. Put this in the 
dish, and add a teaspoonful of fresh 
tomato pulp, and such a scrap of fried 
onion as shall give an almost undctect- 
able flavour to every quarter pound of 
macaroni used. The stock should be 
only delicately seasoned. Just before 
covering with the crust, scatter grated 
Parmesan cheese over the surface of the 
contents of the dish. Bake only long 
enough to cook the crust, which should 
be thin and flaky. Serve hot.” 

Notr.—Half a pound of macaroni 
and tho stock from a pound of beef 
would make quite a large nourishing 
pie. (See Homg-mapg Macaront.) 
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Meat Pies.—In making the pie, 
if there is the slightest fear that the 
meat will not be done by the time the 
crust is, always cook the meat partially 
before covering, and do if in such a 
way as to retain the flavour as much 
as possible. In steak and other pies 
the need arises very often; and if the 
steak is too fresh, or not of good 
quality, it is a good plan to stew it as 
gently as possible in a little of the 
stock or water that will be put in the 
pie. When of better quality, a steak 

ay be browned, and this gives a rich 
colour and flavour to the pie, as well 
as further ensuring the tenderness of 
the meat. The custom of previous 
cooking is condemned by some, who 
say that the flavour suffers; this de- 
pends very much on the way in which 
it is done. If cooked in a vessel that 
is as clean as possible, covered tightly 
during the process, and not uncovered 
until cool and the pie is ready to be 
finished, there will be little, ifanything 
the matter. To cook at a gallop, in a 
vessel with the lid half on, and to turn 
out the meat and let half the flavour 
go off in the steam, is another thing 
altogether; and this is sume people's 
idea of such preparation. When deal- 
ing with meat in which there is much 
gristle—say, bits of meat that are 
called scrapings, and which make 
really nice pies—such bits should be 
picked out and cooked for a long time, 
and used for the gravy. The degree 
of richness must alsu be considered. 
Say a rich puff paste is used for the 
crust, and it is liked very thin, then 
the pie shonld be baked only long 
enough to couk the crust; therefore, 
even with tender meat, a little previous 
cooking may be called for. But 
generally the pic should go in the 
hottest part of the oven at first, and a 
slower one after to finish it; but a 
really cool oven would ruin the crust. 
On the other hand, suppose the pie to 
be a family one, with a plain crust 
rolled thickly —although this, too, must 
have its share of heat at starting —it 
18 obvious that such a crust will not 
suffer in the sainc way by slow after- 
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baking as a rich one would. What- 
ever the kind of crust, a hole or a slit 
should be made in the top of the pie; 
it is better tomake two and ensure the 
steam escaping. If this is not donca 
meat pie 1s more than unwholesome ; 
itis sometimes really dangerous, owing 
to the generation of certain gases 
during the baking. The slightest 
particle of tainted meat will spoil the 
pie. In lining the edge with the 
crust, it may be made to stick by means 
of beaten egg, or water will do for a 
common one; the dish is to be just 
damped, and if the crust is carried far 
down less gravy must be used, or the 
crust will be sodden. It is well to 
only cover the rim of the dish, then 
the gravy may be three-parts up the 
dish, unless potatuves, or anything 
else of a watery nature goes in, then 
less moisture must be added. In put- 
ting on the cover of paste, always 
make it an easy fit. Tf cut too small 
and dragged across, it will shrink in 
the baking, and come away from the 
edge of the dish. Just drop it on after 
egging the strip, and press lightly at 
the inside edge of the rim, not the outer 
edge, for unless pressed at the inner 
edge the gravy will boil out ; then take 
the dish in the hand, and cut off the 
crust from the edge with a good knife 
to avoid dragging, holding the knife 
in a slanting direction outwards, 
making the cuts cleanand sharp. The 
trimmings will do for the leaves, and 
waste is avoided by cutting the piece 
the shape of the dish at first, allowing 
an inch or so larger to allow for the 
easing referred to. We have seen 
people roll the top crust square for a 
pie ina round or oval dish; and this 
results in a lot of trimmings. Never 
glaze the edges of the paste if of a 
flaky kind, or they will not tlake nearly 
so well. 

For the plainest pie, some little 
ornamentation should be given; a 
centre ornament can be made from a 
strip of crust cut with a knife or wheel 
to form a fringe, then rolled up and 
put in a hole cut in the middle ; it will 
spread out and forma flower. Small 
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rings of pastry of graduated sizes, 
beginning with the largest, the small- 
est coming to the top, also looks 
pretty: a little knob of paste should 
be put in the middle of the last round. 

All top decorations are apt to burn, 

and want watching, and covering with 
paper. Those who have no leaf or 
other cutters at hand can imitate 
leaves by cutting some strips of paste, 
of a width suitable to the size of the 
pie, and cutting them into diamonds: 

one end is then pinched, and the knife 
(back only), or askewer, used for mark- 
ing the centre and sides to vein the 
leaf. With a box of cutters of assorted 
sizes and shapes quite clahorate designs 
can be made, but they should always 
be kept well from the edge. These 
remarks apply to pies in dishes ; raised 
pies are descuiled on page 785. (See 
also remarks on page 741, and Gravy 
YOR Meat Pres anb SEASONING FOR 
Meat Pres.) In baking the pie, it is 
a good plan to set it on a tin—an old 
ene can be kept for the purpose—then 

any gravy that may escape will be 
caught. If this is not done, anything 
baking on a lower shelf might suffer. 
The same rule holds good with regard 
to a fruit pie that might happen to be 
baking over a savoury one. 


Meat Pies, Gravy for.—It 
has been often stated that the gravy is 
the weak point in a number of meat 
pies that are otherwise very good: and 
we must say that we are of the sume 
opinion. In some cases it is too thin, 
in others too flavourless, while in many 
it will be poor in colour when it should 
be brown. Those who have had but 
httle experience will do well to read 
the directions given under Stocks, and 
GRAVIES AND Sauces. The stocks will 
meet all requirements if the seasonings 
are adapted to the dish, whether the 
pie be plain, medium, or rich. Some 
will get a better gravy from the 
remnants of the materials used in the 
pie by giving them plenty of time and 
seasoning judiciously than another 
who hurried the cooking, although | 


forthe purpose. There is nothing that 
1s more # question of management than 
gravies of all sorts. It may be taken 
asa fixed rule that a pale gruelly-look- 
ing gravy is always out of place with 
brown meats, especially game. ‘The 
consistence ig more a matter of taste, 
though, as a rule, a little thickening 
should be put in; the gravy should 
cling to the meat. Browned flour, or 
roux, or glaze may be used according 
to the richness of the pie, and for the 
best sorts, both of meat and game, one 
of the best brown stocks should be 
used ; then if wine be added there will 
be no need of further colouring. For 
those pies that are composed of delicate 
white meat, it is cqually important 
that the gravy be pale. (See recipes 
for Wuirrt Srocks.) For cold pies, 
where the gravy is intended to jelly 
when cold, test if by pouring a little 
on a saucer and setting on ice, or in a 
very cold place. If it begins to set 
quickly, it will do: but should it 
remain long in the liquid state, add 
gelatine to it. In very hot weather, 

or if it has to travel, make it almost 
twice the usual strength. Use * second 
stock " if handy, and for a rabbit. or 
chicken or any other pie make the 
most of the bones and trimmings by 
adding them to the stock, not only by 
reason Of the economy of the plan, but 
because the flavour of the gravy will 
be in harmony with the pre. It is 
a wise plin to omit the inferior parts 
of a bird or rablit in making the 
pie, and use them for the gravy; if 
put in the dish, they take up room, and 
add but little to the pie. There are 
those who will put every bit in, and 
spend money in the purchase of gravy 
beef for the gravy, and then pride 
themselves on their economy ! but we 
think this is economy of a mistaken 
kind. A last hint : never put so much 
gravy in before baking that it will 
bubble up and reach the crust, or the 
latter will be not nearly so light and 
nice, and will take longer to bake. 


Meat Pies, Seasonings for. 


perhaps stock meat might be bought | —A jie of meat or other savoury 
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material is nothing if not well seasoned, 
and no amount of seasoning added 
upon the plate will make up for a 
deficiency at the start. In the case of 
a family where some of the members 
object to seasoning there is a little 
difficulty. Speaking generally, for all 
dark meats there is nothing like good 
black pepper, but if this causes any 
throat irritation—for it is a fact that 
pepper in the ground state will some- 
times cause a fit of coughing—plenty 
of whole peppercorns should be used 
in the stock for the gravy. A clove or 
two and a few allspice berries are an 
improvement sometimes, but these 
flavours should not be allowed to pre- 
dominate. In some of the recipes 
certain materials are specified that 
make up a savoury powder. Those 
who keep on hand any of the mixtures 
of herbs and spices given in the chapter 
on SEASONINGS will often be able to 
dispense with the separate mixings. 
A bay leaf or two laid on the meat 
just under the crust is an improve- 
ment to some pies. It may be taken 
for granted that in all cases when a 
pie is to be served cold, extra seasoning 
must be added; the quantities of salt 
and pepper especially are to be in- 
creased. A pie that would be pro- 
nounced “ just right” while hot would 
be a little insipid when cold. Should 
bacon or ham form an ingredicnt, the 
salt must be reduced, and if at all hard, 
or only a mild flavour be liked, either 
should be cooked before using. The 
primest cuts are not always necessary, 
but the flavour should be mild, and 
careful trimming is necessary. (See 
remarks under Bacon in the chapter 
on Joints, &c.) Fora pie composed of 
fresh meat entirely, a teaspoonful of 
sult to the pound will be about right ; 
and of pepper half that quantity will 
be enough for most people, though 
some like much more, ‘The quality 
of that or any other condiment also 
regulates the quantity. Herbs, garlic, 
onions, mushrooms, truffles, ketchup, 
store sauces, flavoured vinegars, lemon 
juice and rind, chutney of all sorts, and 
tomatoes, tomato sauce, and catsup, may 
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all be regarded as adjuncts to meat 
pies, and are described under their 
respective headings. We may add 
that when onion is not liked in a pie, 
the board on which parsley or other 
herbs are being chopped for it may 
very often be rubbed over with a slice 
of onion with advantage, and garlic 
may be similarly employed ; this gives 
just a soupcon of the flavour. 


Meat Puddings. — These are 
generally liked, and are a very good 
and substantial substitute for a joint 
at the family dinner. There is no 
reason why they should not be much 
more varied in kind than they usually 
are, for the condiments that may be 
added are very numerous. One thing 
should always be remembered : it is no 
use to attempt a meat pudding unless 
lots of time can be given—so far, that 
18, a8 a pudding in a basin is concerned, 
with a substantial paste. If wanted 
fora mid-day meal, it must be prepared 
early in the morning, or partly-cooked 
meat must be employed. There are 
several sorts of gelatinous meat that 
will mix well with others of a juicy 
kind—cow heel, calf's foot, and uny- 
thing similar will answer ; these should 
be cooked beforehand, and the liquor 
from them will make good gravy. It 
is very necessary that the paste be 
even in thickness and not puckered at 
the bottom, or broken in any part, to 
allow the escape of the gravy. For 
this reason, in dropping in the sheet of 
paste it should be held without stretch- 
ing, and allowed to fall into position ; 
a round piece, larger than the basin, 
is wanted. The paste at the edge 
should not be trimmed until the hid is 
on, then, after pressing the two edges. 
together, take the basin in the left 
hand and a knife in the right, and cut 
away close to the basin; the edges. 
should be first brushed with beaten 
egg, or just moistened with water. 
Another way, which better secures the 
contents of the basin, though not quite 
so neat, is to let, say, half an inch of 
the lining paste hang over, then put: 
the cover on, and draw the edge of the 
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lining paste over, pressing down 
closely ; this method just doubles the 
thickness of the paste in this one place, 
and should only be adopted for plain 
puddings. These remarks also apply to 
game, and we may add that a mixture 
of game and meat will make a very 
good pudding, and that if the scason- 


ing and gravy be good, the meat will’ 


take up the flavour of the game in a 
very pronounced manner, however 
little may be put in the pudding. 
Directions for boiling or steaming and 
turning out the puddings are given in 
the introduction to next section, 


Meat Puddings, Gravy for. 
—Any of those that are suitable for 
Meat Pres can be used for puddings. 


Meat Roll Puddings.—These 
are very tasty and cheap, as a small 
amount of meat goes a long way in this 
form; there are any number of ways 
of making them—a few of the most 
popular being here given. It is im- 
portant that the meat be finely divided, 
whatever the kind used; the idea is to 
flavour the crust well, and this cannot. 
be done when the meat is in large 
pieces. A plain suet or dripping crust 
is required, rolled out half an inch, or 
from that to three-quarters, in thick- 
ness. ‘Iwo pounds of crust may be 
allowed to a pound of meat, though a 
trifle more meat gives a better pudding. 
Take a mixture of beef and kidney for 
@ very nice pudding, and season it well 
with black pepper, and a hint of nutmeg 
or ground cloves, or any of the herb 
mixtures given in Srkasontnecs. Add 
but little salt, as it detracts from the 
tenderness ; a little extra in the gravy 
will make up the deficiency. A fried 
onion or a few mushrooms can be 
recommended to increase tho savour. 
If the meat be very lean, an ounce or 
two of bacon can bo cut in dico and 
mixed in. Distribute this over the 
crust and roll up; tie in a cloth, and 
boil for two and 4 half to three hours. 
The scrapings of bones from which 
steaks have been cut answer excellently 
for this. 


Another way.—Use somo mutton 
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and ham; the ham may be cooked if 
not of very good quality; a kidney 
or a small quantity of liver improves 
the mixture; season with parsley and 
pepper, or with sage and onions if 
preferred ; or make some plain force- 
meat. Finish as above. To improve 
the puddings at little cost, make some 
gravy from plain stock or the water 
from a boiled joint; it should be 
well thickened and seasoned, and a 
little brown colouring put in; a spoon- 
ful of ketchup or store sauce may be 
used. Cost, about 1s. 6d. for a good- 
sized pudding. 

Note.—By using a suitable crust, 
these puddings can be baked. ‘To in- 
crease the richness, » better stock for 
gravy should be selected, and a larger 
proportion of meat used. Any scraps 
of poultry or game, and a gravy from 
the bones of the latter, will produce a 
better dish. 


Meat Strudels.—Required: a 
paste and mince of meat as below. 
Cost, about Is. 

Muke a paste as follows :—Beat well 
four eges, keeping out the whites of 
two; add to the eggs an ounce of 
dissolved butter, and dredge in as much 
flour as will make a dough firm to the 
touch and quite smooth. Divide the 
dough into pieces of equal weight, 
about the size of an egg; roll each 
piece into a ball, and then with the 
rolling-pin flatten it to the desired size 
and thinness. Mince any kind of meat 
very finely, season well according to 
taste, and moisten with a gravy 
thickened, or some thick cream. Roll 
the strudels up, when, if the paste has 
been rolled to an oval shape, they will 
be large in the middle and tapering at 
both ends. Butter the bottom of a 
Wide-bottomed braising-pan; lay in 
the strudels an inch or more apart; 
put hot coals on the top of the lid, and 
bake over a slow fire. When the 
strudels are risen and beginning to 
colour, brush them over with hot milk, 
ani finish the baking; they should 
bea light brown. The above recipe is 
also available for strudels made with 
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any savoury mince of fish, lobster, 
shrimps, &c. These are of German 
origin; and if carefully made, very 
nice. 


Medley, or Leicestershire 
Pie.—This is a rather peculiar dish, 
for which there are various recipes. 
Gencrally, a mixture of cold bacon and 
cored apples in quarters forms the 
foundation. The seasoning consists of 
salt, pepper, and powdered ginger or 
cloves ; sliced onions are sometimes 
put in, <Ale is used in addition to 
water or weak broth to moisten the 
ingredients ; but a pie made without 
this addition will probably be better 
liked. Cold fat meat is used instead of 
bacon sometimes ; and where economy 
has to be studied, cold potatoes help to 
furnish the required bulk. A plain 
crust is used, and the pie is best hot. 
Cost, varies with the proportion of 
meat; about Is, to Ils. 3d. fora good- 
sized pie. 


Mushroom Pie, Vegetarian. 
—Required : paste, mushrooms, pota- 
toes, seasoning, and butter. with ad- 
juncts as ‘pelow. Cost, about 10d., 
with half a pound of mushrooms. 

Take an equal weight of mushrooms 
and potatoes; the former are to be pre- 
pared in the usual way (see MUSHROOMS: . 
Then parboil the potatoes. Shee the 
potatoes and break the mushrooms, 
and season with pepper and salt and 
a little nutmeg, with chopped thyme 
and parsley if approved; but many 
will like but little seasoning, though 
It should be remembered that a 
fuir amount of black pepper adds 
to the wholesomeness of the dish. 
When the pie-dish is filled put a 
few bits of butter over the top, about 
two ounces for a pie of half a pound 
of each of the vegetables; then 
cover with paste (No. 19), first putting 
a strip round the edge of the dish, 
and tuke in a moderate oven. The 
amount of potatoes can be reduced, and 
if an onion is not objected to it ‘adds 
greatly to the savour of the pic. For 
€conomy, some bviled rice or barley 
Tay be used in this way, 
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Another way.—Make a plain force- 
meat of mushrooms, bread-crumbs, and 
a little butter, with milk to morsten ; 
season it well. (See recipes in Force. 
MEATS.) Then form this into balls; 
take any cooked vegetables at hand 
that will blend with the forcemeat ; 
cold potatoes or haricots and some 
boiled tapioca will furnish one very 
good variety; another is found in a 
mixture of scalded and chopped onions, 
with turnips or vegetable marrow, pre- 
ferably steamed. These can be put in 
pieces or may be mashed up, the mush- 
room balls being put amongst. them. 
The proportions of the materials are 
casily regulated by taste. This pie 
wants a thin crust only. Cost, vari- 
able. Make gravy from the mushroom 
trimmings. 


Mutton Patties.—Line some 
turtlet moulds with a good paste. Take 
an equal weight of Jean mutton from 
the fillet and fat bacon, or use half as 
much bacon as mutton, which pound 
together, Season to taste with salt, a 
very small quantity of spice, and cay- 
enne pepper. Place a round ball of 
the meat into cach patty-pan, cover 
with paste, and make a small hole in 
the centre. Buke in a quick oven, and 
pour into each patty through a funnel 
a little well-seasoned gravy before the 
patties get cold. ‘Time, about twenty 
minutes, Cost, about 2d. each. 

Another way. — These patties are 
often made with cooked meat, which 
is minced, then mixed with = thick 
gravy and seasoned with pepper, salt, 
and a little ketchup. (See recipes in 
Copp) Merat Cookery.) The cases 
should be baked, then filled with the 
hot mince. (See Parties.) 

Note.—These depend much upon the 
seasoning and the exclusion of bits 
of gristle and skin. A morsel of any 
fruit jelly improves them much. 


Mutton Pie.— A very good family 
pie is made with the remains of a cold 
shoulder, loin, or any other joint of 
mutton from which nice neat slices of 
rather Jean meat can be cut. These 
should be put, with a good seasoning, 
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in alternate layers with thinly-sliced 
semi-cooked potatoes, into a pic-dish, 
eommencing and finishing with pota- 
toes. Parsley, savoury herbs, onion, 
or shalot, with a little mace, white 
pepper, and salt may be used at dis- 
cretion, A cupful of good gravy 
made from the bones of the jvint 
should be putin. A plain crust will 
answer; make it thin, and cook in a 
sharp oven. Do not use a thick crust 
fora pie of cold meat. The potatoes 
may be omitted, and macaroni that has 
been cooked in @ savoury way, or 
plainly boiled, used instead. Cost, 
dat a pound of met, about Is. 4d. to 
s. 6d. 


Mutton Pie a la Reform.— 
Required: cutlets, ham, mushrooms, 
KeASOnINE, stock, hore: Claret, jelly. 
thickening, and paste as below, Cost, 
about 8s. to 3s. Gd. 

Take half-a-dozen Join cutlets, trim 
and cnt the ends off, Put salt and 
pepper over, lay them im a dish, and 
dredge with a couple of ounces of 
grated ham, the same weight of 
chopped Hushrooms, and a pinch of 
grated nutmeg and thyme in powder. 
Cut the ends of the cutlets in slices, 
and mix with the rest. ‘Take a pint of 
nice stock from mutton bones, and 
simmer with a bunch of herbs and the 
mushroom trimmings down to three 
gills: add a little claret and currant 
jelly after straining, and brown roux 
to thicken. While boiling, pour this 
over the cutlets, then cover until cold, 
and make the pie in the usual way, 
using paste No. 10, er a richer one. 
Serve very hot. This is: very nice, 


Oyster Fancies. — Required : 
raiscd crust, oysters, tish stock, rel: t- 
line, or aspic jelly, cream, wine, 
mayonnaise, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, variable—about 3d. to 4d. cach 
when oysters are moderate in price. 

These area suitable form of pastry 
for ball suppers, Kc. Some moulds of 
any pretty shape aro required | (see 

ROUSTADES!. These are to be lined 
with the Fronch raised crust of p. 748, 
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then pricked and baked, and left to 
get cold. The crust should be very 
thin and the fancies kept pale. Then 
prepare the mixture by bearding some 
oysters and putting the beards and 
liquor in a stewpan, with a couple of 
white peppercorns, a strip of lemon 
peel, a sprig of parsley, and a tiny 
blade of mace to cach half-pint; a 
mixture of fish stock from any white 
fish and the liquor answers. Then 
simmer this down to a little more than 
half, and strain it through muslin. 
The oysters are to be scalded as for 
Oyster Sacce. Test the liquid; it 
should jelly when poured in a thin 
layer on a tin, and put in a cold place. 
To ensure this, add a little strong aspic 
jelly, isinglass or gelatine, and stir 
until dissolved; the French sheet gcla- 
tine Is best for this. Then put in a 
tublespoonful or two of boiling cream 
and one of Heht wine, after the mix- 
ture has get rather cool, and as much 
cavenne and anchovy essence as will 
make it piquant. When it is begin- 
hing to set, mix in the oysters, ent up 
small, but not chopped) or pounded. 
Then proceed as follows :—Put a little 
small salad at the bottom of the cases, 
then a spoonful of the oyster mixture, 
on that a smaller spoonful of thick 
mayonnaise, and a pinch of chopped 
parsley, or lobster coral, or coralline 
pepper in the centre. Do not fill these 
until wanted. The salad must be well 
drained if washed, or these are quite 
ruined, as the crispness of the crust 
will be gone, 

elnother way.—Take the mixture 
before it Is at setting point, but when 
just liquid enough to pour, and put it 
In the cases after they have been lined 
with a little cooked white fish that has 
been cut up or sieved, and moistened 
with a small quantity of good fish 
sauce, as shrimp, anchovy, or other 
kinds given in Hor Savces, or one of 
those on page 109 in Conn Savces. 
Pour steadily so as not to displace this 
foundation ; then take a wet palette 
knife and smooth the surface of the 
oyster, &c., and put by to set. Before 
serving, place tiny sprigs of chervil or 
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small cress on the top of each, and 
serve very cold. 

There are various ways of garnish- 
ing these; anchovy biscuit paste in 
fancy shapes, or small shell-fish can be 
used. They look nicest on a silver 
dish, with plenty of green about it. 


Oyster Patties. — Required: 
oysters, cream, sauce, roux, seasoning, 
parsley, and puff paste. Cust, 2d. or 
3d. each, according to price of oysters 
and size of patties. 

Take the strained liquor of the 
oysters, and boil it down to half the 
quantity, with seasoning as directed in 
the recipe for OysTER Savce (page 99). 
Then add an equal measure of boiling 
cream, and rich white sauce (page 106). 
Use lemon juice for flavouring the 
sauce. ‘The oysters are to be steamed 
as directed for the sauce, and may be 
left whole if small, or cut in two if 
large. The custom of pounding or 
chopping, which is a modern one, docs 
not tind favour with the majority, and 
is not recommended. ‘There should he 
a gencrous supply of oysters, and the 
proper mixture for good patties has 
been well described as oysters held 
together by sauce. The white sauce 
in the above can be omitted, and a 
mixture of cream and oyster liquid 
used, just thickened with whitc roux 
to a creamy consistence. The flavour 
of the oysters should not be de- 
stroyed by mace and nutmeg, though 
a dash of either is an improvement, and 
cayenne ig required, as well as enough 
anchovy essence to bring out the 
flavour of the rest; no more. Make 
the cases plain or fluted (page 779). 
The paste should be No. ll or 12. Put 
plenty of the mixture in, and serve as 
hot as possible. Garnish with fried 
parsley. It may be useful to point out 
that when oysters are very dear the 
tinned ones will make a good founda- 
tion ; they should be passed through a 
Bleve and mixed with the sauce, and 
any liquor from the fresh ones and all 
the liquor from the tin: a few fresh 
ones will then serve to give a genuine 
appearance to the mixture. 
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A mixture of mushrooms and oysters 
is liked by some ; the foundation may 
be of oysters prepared as in the last 
recipe, and some white mushroom 
purée added; this must be made with 
cream, and not highly seasoned. (See 
Dressep VEGETABLES.) This is a com- 
bination that would not find favour 
with an epicure, as the mushroom 
flavour destroys that of the oyster, and 
personally we do not recommend it. 


Oyster Purses. — Required : 
oysters, sauce, puff paste, and season- 
ing as below. Cost, about 2d. each. 

Take some whole oysters and beard 
them; season them with cayenne, 
and stew the beards down for sauce, 
making a httle thick and good. (See 
OystTER Satce.) When cool, coat each 
oyster with the sauce. Make some 
paste as above, and roll it thinly ; it 
cannot be too thin. Cut out some 
rounds with a crimped cutter, the size 
depending on that of the oysters. Lay 
one on cach. Gather the paste up 
with the fingers, and with those of the 
other hand open it out a little, then 
pass a thin strip of the paste twice 
round and tie at the other side; just 
loop it through, then repeat. ‘Lhe 
bottoms are to be flattened on the 
board to give the bag-like shape re- 
quired. They are to be fried and 
finished off like rissvles (page 788). 
Should the crust be thick, or the fat 
not hot enough, the failure of the dish 
is certain. ‘They may be served us a 
savoury or an entrée. For a savoury 
the seasoning should be increased, and 
a guspicion of onion juice may be put 
in; for although to some it is objec- 
tionable when combined with oysters, 
to others it 1s a verv agreeable zest, 
but should never be added unless it is 
known that it will not be disliked. 


Oyster Vol-au-Vent. — le- 
quired: an oyster mixture as under, 
fried parsley, and « vol-au-vent caso 
of puff paste. Cost, about 2s, 6d. to 
2s, 9d. ; more when oysters are dear. 

Take the same mixture given for 
patties, ae above, or make a richer 
one a8 follows: Blend two ounces of 
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flour and two and a half ounces of 
butter in a stewpan, and add oyster 
liquor and white stock (from fish or 
veal) to make a pint; boil up, and 
season with cayenne, mace, and 
anchovy, and a little lemon juice; or 
omit the mace; put in a gill of boiling 
cream and the yolks of two eggs, and 
beat hard below boiling point for a 
minute, ‘The oysters should be ready 
bearded and plumped (see Ovsrer 
Sauce, page 98), and left whole if 
small, or cut through if large, About 
a dozen or more-—if very small, say : 
dozen and a half—should be allowed; 
put them in, and cover the pan, and 
in a minute fill the case, prepared as 
directed on page 800. Serve as hot as 
possible. Garnish with fried parsley. 


Parsnip and Fish Puffs.— 
These are made from the remains of 
that common dish in Lent, salt cod- 
fish and mashed parsnips. Required: 
about an equal bulk of each, and other 
ingredients as below. Cost, uncertain ; 
about 2d. each. 

Flake the fish, and mix it) with the 
parsnips; then put in a little lemon 
juice, und add some egy sauce or other 
kind to taste; if none be left over, a 
little plain white sauco may be made. 
and used alone, or a few tinned mush- 
rooms may go in after chopping; the 
flavour of these, with parsnips, is liked 
by some, though not by all. A small 
quantity of tomato pulp is sometimes 
approved. This can be made into one 
large or a number of sinall puffs. The 
crust may be plain, short, or flaky, and 
they may be served hot or cold. 


Partridge Pie.—- Required: par- 
fridges, a forcemeat as below, bacon, 
heef-steak, stock, seasoning, and paste 
Cost, about Is. 6d., exclusive of pur- 
tridves, ‘Total cust, very variable. 

Pluck, draw, and singe three young 
partridges, and divide them into 
halves, lengthwise. Mince the vers 
finely, and mix with them a teaspoon. 
ful of chopped parsley, a saltspoonful 
uf salt, half a saltspoonful of pepper, 
two tablespoonfuls of bread-crumbs, 
and as much powdered mace as will 
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cover a threepenny-picce ; then put the 
forcemcat into the birds, and a picce of 
fresh butter, the size of a walnut, in 
each half. Butter a shallow pie-dish, 
and line the edges with puff paste. 
Lay slices of becf-steak at the bottom, 
and scason lightly with salt, pepper, 
and powdered mace. Wrap the birds 
in thin slices of fat bacon, pack them 
closely, breast downwards, upon the 
beef, and pour over them some nice 
brown stock, Cover the dish with the 
pastry, ornament it prettily, brush it 
over with beaten egg, and bake in a 
moderate oven, This is a savoury 
dish, suitable cither for breakfast, 
supper, or luncheon. ime to bake, 
one hour. 

alnother way. Pluck, draw, and 
singe aw brace of young purtridges ; 
season with salt, cayenne, and pow- 
dered mace. Cover them with thin 
slices of fat bacon, and put them inte 
a stewpan with a quarter of a pint of 
veal stock: put on the lid, and Jet 
them simmer as gently as possible for 
half an hour, Whilst they are sim- 
mering, iInake a forcemeat, by mincing 
together, very finely, a quarter of a 
pound of Jean veal, a quarter of 
pound of fat bacon, and a quarter of a 
pound of hver. Season this with salt, 
ayenne, and powdered mace, and 
spread half of the forcemeat at the 
bottom of the dish. Take ont the 
birds, and cut them into quarters. 
Lay half of the bacon which was ticd 
round them upon the forcemeat, then 
pack in the partridges, and cover them 
with the remainder of the fercemeut 
and bacon. Pour ina gill of the eravy 
in which the partridge: were sim- 
mered. Line the edges of the dish 
with good pastry, and cover with the 
sume. Finish as above directed. 
Before sending the pie to table, pour 
Ina quarter of a pint of good gravy, 
which has been shightly Navoured 
with lemon juice. 

In the first of these recipes the birds 
can be browned before cooking, and 
uny other game forcemeat used, (See 
ForcemMeats,) A plainer crust may be 
used, and the pie be very good. . 
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Partridge Pudding. — I- 
quired: birds, steak, paste, gravy, and 
adjuncts, as below. 

The flavour of partridges is admir- 
ably retained in a pudding. ‘Take 
brace of well-kept birds, and pluck, 
draw, and singe them, and if there is 
any doubt as to their tenderness, they 
should be skinned. Cut them into 
neat joints, and, if liked, fry them a 
little in clarified butter. This is not 
absolutely necessary, but it increases 
the richness of the pudding. Take 
from three-quarters to a pound of the 
primest steak, and cut it in strips, then 
line a pudding-basin with suet) or 
butter crust, about half an inch thick, 
and put steak at the bottom and top, 
the partridge joints ino the middle. 
The seasoning may be salt and pepper, 
and a dnst of ¢: avetme yor mushrooms 
or truffles may be used also for a 
pudding of the best kind. About a 
gill and a half of good gravy should 
be put in; make this from the trim- 
mings of the birds and any hits of 
steak, using brown stock as a founda- 
tion. Then finish off in the usual 
way. (See Meat Peppincs.) When the 
pudding is done, put in more gravy 
after cutting a hole from the top; wine 
can be added if liked: for puddings of 
this sort the gravy cannot be too good. 
Small forcemeat balls can also be put 
in, though many will prefer the dish 
without them. If made with a suet 
crust, allow three or three and a-half 
hours to boil, or four to steam. Cost, 
uncertain. 


Pastry Cutters.—!Ser Vor-av- 
Vent, also * Kitchen Utensils,” ) 


Pastry Jaggers and WNip- 
pers. — {re puge 741.1 


Paté of Foie Gras. —- These 
pustics, so highly esteemed by epicures, 
wre made at Strasburg, and = thence 
exported to various parts. They are 
prepared from the livers of peese 
which have been tied duwn for three 
or four weeks, to prevent them mov- 
ing, and furcibly compelled to swallow, 
at intervals, 4 certain amount of 
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fattening food. When they have be- 
come so fat that they would die ina 
short time, they are killed, and their 
livers, which have become very rich, 
fat, and pale during the process, are 
used for the above purpose. These 
paites aro very expensive. A good 
Imitation of them may be made with- 
out subjecting the unfortunate geese 
to the cruelties described, by following 
the directions here given :—Take the 
livers from three fine fat geese, such 
as are ordinarily brought to market, 

and in drawing the birds be careful 
not to break the gall-baw, as the con- 
tents would impart a bitter taste to 
the livers.  Curefally remove any 
vellow spots there may be upon them, 
and day the livers in milk for six or 
cight hours to whiten; cut them in 
halves, and put three halves aside 
for forcemeat. Soak, wash, and scrub, 
and pecl three-quarters of a pound of 
truffles, carefully preserving the cut- 
tings. Slice a third of them into 
narrow strips, like lardoons, and stick 
them into the remainder of the livers 
three-quarters of an inch = apart; 
sprinkle over them a little pepper, salt, 
and spice, and put them in a cool 
place until the forcemeat is made. 
Mince finely, first scparatcly and after- 
wards together, a pound of fresh 
bacon, a third of the truffles, the halves 
of the livers, that were put away for 
the purpose, two sh: ilots, and eight or 
ten button mushrooms; sexson the 
mixture with plenty of pepper and 
salt, two or three prates of nutmeg, 
and half a saltspoonful of powdered 
marjorain, and kecp chopping until it 
1s quite smooth. Make a rich raised 
crust (see page 748). Cover the bottom 
of the pie with thin slices of ham, fat 
and Jean together; spread evenly on 
these one-half of the foreemeat, then 
put in the three livers, with the slices 
of truffle atuck in them, and after- 
wards the remainder of the forcemeat. 
Intersperse amongst the contents of 
the pie the remaining quarter of a 
pound of truffles, and cover the whol+ 
with two or three more slices of ham 
or bacon, Put the cover on the pie, 
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ornament as fancy dictates, brush it 
over with beaten erg, make a hole in 
the centre for the steam to escape, and 
bake in a moderate oven. ‘Time to 
bake, two hours or more. Cost, un- 
certain. 

The paste may be omitted if pre- 
ferred, and the materials packed into 
a china mould and baked. 


Patties.— These are a very 
favourite form of savoury pastry. 
They may be of any richness, and the 
varieties are so great that those in 
this work should be regarded only as 
a guide to hosts of others. The cases 
are the first consideration, and for 
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patties of a plain sort only an ccono- 
mical crust is required ; short crust 
answers well for many. For the mch 
varictics a good flaky or pulk paste Is 
wanted, The patty pans shown are 
the kinds in ordinary use, but new 
shapes are constantly being brought 
out for fancy dishes of this sort. The 
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plain ones are often liked best, on 
avecount of the ease in turning out the 
contents. Phe words “make the cases 
muncespie shape? occur in aw number 
of our recipes ; and although this is an 
old-fashioned sort of patty, it holds its 
ground on account of its simplicity. 
The fact that a good deal of filling can 
be put in counts also, for in this 
matter some patties are a delusion and 
a snare. In the event of cold meat 
being used for pattics of this shape, we 
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will suppose that a mince has been 
mide, such ag could be served as a 
mince, only a good deal finer than the 
mninces of everyday life; this, if put 
into the crust and baked again, would 
naturally harden, considering that it 
is already cooked; and the pastry, to 
be worth cating, wants a quick heat ; 
hence, when this mode is adopted, as 
it is very often, the result is a hard 
dab of mince, whereas a little fore- 
thon¢ght and care would result in a 
moist one. Follow this plan: make a 
‘‘dummy ” filling at the start, just to 
keep the paste from sinking. Small 
rounds of bread or hard plain biscuits 
may be used for the purpose; the latter 
are the better, and can be used several 
times if not burnt. They should be 
put imoia tin when cold. Instead of 
eliher, some raw rice may be put im; 
this has to be put in little shects of 
paper, greased on the side next the 
erust, therefore gives more trouble. 
In taking out the filling of any sort, 
avoid dragging ; just raise it with the 
point of a knife or a skewer, and 
should any part of the inside paste not 
seem quite done, take it out inthe same 
way. See that the crust is sound at 
the bottom, or the filling will escape. 
Should it break, repair it by brushing 
over with beaten erg, and put the 
cases In the oven for a minute. We 
will suppose the mince to be ready. 
This should be se timed as to be done 
when the crust is; it should also be 
piping hot. Fill the cases, and set 
them in the oven for a minute for the 
flavour to penetrate the crust: for this 
reason they must not be over-baked at 
first, for a minute or two more when 
pastry is quite done is not desirable. 
These are not necessarily costly, for 
many plain minces serve, but they 
may be made very nice if the precaution 
of filling after baking, when dealing 
with cooked materials, be observed. 
Exception may be made to this rule 
when the meat is very much under- 
done, or extra fat. 

Another patty is known as ‘ the 
step"; this is made by putting rings 
of paste of graduated sizes one above 
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another until the desired height is 
reached. Luting paste (page 748) is 
required ; and the first ring is laid on 
a round of paste of the same size. 
These are not very easy to prepare, 
and we think that small vol-au-vent 
cases are in every way superior. 
These are used pretty generally when 
anything more than a plain patty is 
required, (See page 748.) Another 
patty is called Drespex, and is 
described in Ganrnisurs ; the cases 
are of fried bread. Croustades are 
another form of patty. (See page 747.) 

Whatever the shape of the patty pan 
—and the fluted are the most trouble 
in this respect—it is necessary to keep 
them perfectly clean. If they ure put 
up with any particles of scorched crust 
adhering, the next batch of patties 
must suffer. The tins should never 
be washed just before using, as they 
should be quite dry. If put up clean, 
they only want dusting. They need 
no greasing, except for a very plain 
crust of extra thickness; and when 
done, the patties will slip casily from 
the tins. 


Pheasant Pie.—There are many 
ways of making this pie, which is a 
general favourite, and the following 
can be recommended. Required: a 
well-hung bird, some forcemeat, and 
paste as below, seasoning, and gravy. 

Make a pound or so of good force- 
meat; this may be of veal and ham, 
or a2 mushroum, or truffled forcemeat is 
superior in the opinion of the majority ; 
the truffled sausage meat (page 181) 
is excellent. The bird should be 
jointed, and the joints fried in a little 
hot butter tu a nice brown. These 
should be put in the dish, with the 
forcement in layers between the joints, 
or the bird or a brace may be boned, 
and filled with the forcemeat, then cut 
into four pieces. <A few slices of fat 
bacon should be laid on the top. If a 
brace of birds be used, about a pound 
anda half of forcemeat will be wanted. 
fhe trimmings of the birds and the 
bones, when the second mode is fol- 
lowed, are tu be put on for gravy, with 
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herbs and peppercorns to season ; good 
brown stock should be used for the 
foundation, (See Stocks.) Pour enough 
of this over to half cover the pheasant, 
&c., while boiling, but leave until cold 
before covering. Then put a rim of 
paste No. 11 or 12 round the edge, 
after brushing with egg. The cover 
should be of the same, thinly rolled, 
and nicely ornamented with leaves 
and egged over, then baked in a good 
oven. This may be served hot or cold. 
Cost, very variable. 

Note.—Small birds can be put in, 
and some bits of ham or bacon may 
be mixed amongst the rest, as it is 
thought to improve this pie. 


Pheasant Pie, Rich..—-Bonea 
brace of pheasants, and put them in a 
braising pan with a little sherry and 
vood stock to cover them, and when 
they have had about ten minntes’ 
simmering leave them in the liquid to 
cool, after pouring into a dish. The 
birds should be jointed ready for serv- 
ing. The bones are to be put on in 
fresh cold stock and simmered for a 
few hours, until there is about half a 
pint of good gravy. This, or as much 
us may be wanted, is to be put. in the pic- 
dish with the pheasant joints and the 
pravy they were cooked in, and about 
half a pound of button mushrooms 
may be mixed in, or some truffles, if 
they can be had. A few ounces of 
couked ham of gvood quality may be 
cut in strips and put in, and the pie 
finished off as above. ‘Take cither of 
the brown stocks given for clear soups, 
or use No, 16 or 17 for a first-class 
pie, in making the gravy. This is 
good hot or cold, Cost, uncertain ; 
about 2s. to 2s. 3d., exclusive of the 
pheasants. 


Pigeon Pie. —Required: three or 
four pigeons, three-quarters to a pound 
of prime steak, seasoning, butter, gravy, 
and crust as below. Cost, about 
58. to 6s, 

Prepare the birds and quarter them, 
then put them in a sauté-pan with a 
little hot butter, and turn them about 
until well browned. The steak should 
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be similarly treated, or it may be 
braised or stewed in a little good stock 
until three-parts done, then cut in 
strips of an inch wide and about two 
inches long. The meat and pigeon 
are then to be put in a pie-dish with 
seasoning of salt and black pepper over 
each layer. A dust of cayenne is re- 
quired, and some like a little nutmeg ; 
others prefer a plain pie. Herbs may 
be added if approved: they should be 
in fine powder, and mixed; about a 
saltspoonful will be enough for a pie 
of this size, Sume gravy from the 
trimmings of the pigeons should be 
put in the pan, and boiled up with 
enough brown roux to make it of the 
consistence of cream, and poured over 
the pigeons to half their depth. Stock 
No. 5 will serve asa guide. (Nee also 
directions on page 771.) ‘This may now 
be covered as it is, but for a superior 
pic put three or four hard eggs in 
slices on the top, and adda few ounces 
of boiled ham in strips. The top layer 
should be well seasuned, as the crust 
will be all the nicer. This applies to 
all pics of a savoury kind that are 
eaten cold, The paste may be No. 10, 
11, or 12, A rim should be put round 
the edge of the dish, and a cover of 
the same on the top. Ornament nicely 
with leaves of paste, and bake the pie 
for about an hour and a half. It 
should be filled up with gravy after 
baking, and the paste nicely glazed ; 
the feet should be scalded and trimmed, 
and stuck in the top after the pie is 
done, with the toes spreading out- 
wards. In case it is not convenient to 
brown the pigeons before baking, use 
very young ones, then cover with a 
rather thicker crust; reduce the heat 
shortly after putting the pie in the 
oven, and allow longer for baking. 
(See page 770.) 

Another way.—This is very much 
better than the preceding. Bone the 
birds, and if liked, stuff them with any 
suitable foreemeat. (Nee FoRCEMEATS.) 
Cut thom in two, and put them in the 
dish with steak and egys, and a few 
strips of ham between the layers. The 
pigeons are to be browned in butter 
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after stuffing, and left until cold before 
they are cut through ; the steak should 
be browned also. Then cover with a 
crust, as above, and bake. The bones 
are to be stewed down for gravy, some 
being reserved for filling the pie up 
after it is baked. 

Notr.—There are no pies that are 
more easily spoilt than pigeon, for if 
the gravy be scarce they are dry. 
See that it is of very good flavour, and 
will jelly. Always use a good brown 
stock for the foundation, and when the 
birds are not boned put in any other 
bones of rabbit or whatever may be 
handy, A little extract of meat or 
glaze will be wanted in addition to 
gelatine for gravy of a first-class pie, 
unless the foundation stovk be good. 
(See Stocks Nos. 16 and 17.) 


Pigeon Pie, Raised, Rich.— 
—Required: four or more pigeons, 
hard eggs, forcemeat, gravy, paste, 
and garnish as below. Cost, un- 
certain, From 6s. upwards. 

The birds should be boned, then 
quartered and fried in a little hot 
clarified butter to a nice brown; or 
they may be braised until half done. 
In either case put them in a case of 
good raised paste (page 748), and fill 
up with layers of good forcemeat and 
hard-boiled eggs in slices. If the 
forcemeat be minus truffles or mush- 
rooms, cither of these materials may 
be put in the pie. Another way is to 
stuff the birds after boning them, then 
to braise them until half done, and 
leave until cold, then cut them in 
halves and put them in the paste with 
eves, and, if liked, some strips of ham 
or very good bacon, or a little tender 
beef steak can be cut in dice or strips 
after it has been fried a little, and 
used in the same way; for many do 
not care for any sort of pigeon pie 
without the addition of steak. The 
pie should be finished off and baked as 
directed for the rich raised fowl pie of 
page 759, and when done, filled up 
with gravy from the bones; they 
should be put on in brown stock some 
time before the pie is made, that the 
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gravy may be very good, othcrwise 
the pie will be dry. When the lid is 
served on this, assuming a rich crust 
to have been used, the feet of the 
pigeons should be cleaned and skinned, 
and used for the top of the pic. About 
six or cight may be used in a very 
large pic; four will do for a small 
one, and some parsley should be put 
between them. They should be so 
placed that the toes spread outwards. 
More parsley is to be put round the 
base, and, if liked, some blocks of 
aspic. When the pie is made in a case 
of china or flour and water (see recipes 
for the pie above referred to), finish 
off as follows :—QOmit the lid, and put 
the fect of the pigeons in the centre, 
emerging from « mound of chopped 
aspic of one or more cvlours, and 
finish off with hard eggs in shees or 
quarters, some fancy-shaped slices of 
glazed ham or tongue, or forcemeat 
balls, and some parsley. An outer 
border of chopped aspic may be uscd, 
and some blocks put on the dish with 
some sprigs of parsley. Instead of 
this, the fect can be placed round the 
outer edge from a narrow border of 
chopped aspic, and the forcemeat balls 
and eggs, with some parsley, put m 
the middle. This is @ very nice-look- 
ing pie. <A similar pie can be made 
from plovers, and will be found very 
good. (See Culuured Plate, No. 8.) 


Pigeon Pudding. — Kequired: 
three pigeons, a rich suet crust (page 
746), from half to three-quarters of a 
pound of beef steak from well-hung 
meat, the yolks of three hard-boiled 
eggs, and some seasoning and gravy 
as below. Cost, about 4s. 30 

The birds may be browned, then 
cut in halves or quarters, or boned ; 
then used plain or with stufling, which 
may be mushroom or other kind pre- 
ferred (see Forcemeats; also recipes 
for pigeon pies in this chapter). ‘The 
birds and egg yolks are to be put in 
the basin after lining with paste half 
an inch thick. Gravy from the bones 
or trimmings, with brown stock as a 
foundation, should be poured in to 
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half the depth (see directions for Gravy 
FOR Puppines, page 773). Cover with 
paste and tie in a cloth, then boil for 
three hours or thereabouts. The steak 
may either be cut in strips and 
seasoned, then put at the bottom and 
sides of the basin, or it can be mixed 
wunongst the pigeon. Another way of 
making this pudding is to use a top 
crust only (see the second recipe for 
Rasnir Puppine), 


Plovers’ Egg Patties.— l- 
quired: plovers’ eggs, pastry, white 
sauce, ham, parsley, and green pes, 
Cost, ahout 2s. Gd. per dozen, exclusive 
of eges, 

Boil and cut in halves lengthwise 
some plovers’ eggs. Have ready some 
oval vol-au-vent cases, made of good 
pastry (see page 800). No lids are re- 
quired ; therefore the pieces cut from 
the centres may be used for another 
little dish by spreadmg them with jam, 
&e., or in various other ways, First, 
put into the cases, as soon as haked aud 
prepared, a small quantity of good green 
per purée (see Dressen VEGETABLES) ; 
then a little goud white sauce; next 
the half egg, yolk upwards. | Round 
the egg put tiny round slices of boiled 
ham; they should overlap, and form a 
ring above the edge of the pastry. 
Shake a morsel of chopped parsley over 
the egg-yolk, and serve. 

Pheasants’ or fowls’ eays can be thus 
used, Small rounds of cooked game 
or poultry, lightly glazed, may take 
the place of the ham im all cases if at 
hand. Tiny cress leaves may be used 
In place of parsley, or a sprinkling of 
chervil or finely-shredded cucumber, 

Another way.-- These are for a cold 
dish. Bake and empty the cases, let 
them be perfectly cold, then put at the 
bottom a little heap of minced trufhed 
sausiee, Or a foe gras; next a layer of 
cold minced game, moistened with good 
gravy or sauce; lay the half-egp on, 
and put strips of truffle on the 
yolk. 


Pork Pie, Raised.—Thouse who 


lall pigs of their own have no trouble 
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in obtaining suitable pie meat; those 
who buy it should be careful to et the 
best quality, and to see that it is free 
from theslightest taint, every slice being 
carefully looked over. Required: for 
a medium-sized pie, a pound anda half 
of pork, the sume weight of paste, 
about «a teaspoonful and a half of salt, 
or, for some, two teaspoonfuls will be 
none too much, nearly as much pepper, 
and herbs if approved, and a little 
gravy, Cost, about Td. per pound, 
The meat should be fairly fat, and is 
best from a bacon pig, but the ‘loin or 
neck of pork may be used; the fore- 
loin is preferred by many. Cut into 
dice (by means of a mincer, or by hand, 
the pieces being even in size, the fat 
and lean mixed well, and the seasoning 
thoroughly Hended with the meat; 
the meat should te sprinkled with a 
spvonful of water or stock during the 
mixing, as it tends to bind it. Full 
directions for the raising of the paste 
will be found on page 785, and either 
of the recipes on page 748 may be 
followed in making it; the medium 
paste is suitable, Those who possess 
moulds sometimes prefer a pork pie 
raised by hand, and baked out of a 
mould, as they consider the flavour is 
better. The meat should be packed in 
firmly, and the lid put on after the 
inner edges have been eyged over; the 
edges should be crimped with the puste 
hippers (page 741), and leaves put 
round the side and on the hd: make 
w hole or two, and put a centre orna- 
ment of paste or net, as preferred, 
Then egy the pre over, and put ina 
good oven, See the directions for 
Ratsep Pres, page 785.) This will take 
wbout two to two anda half hours; the 
latter will not be too long ino most 
cases, and a skewer should be passed 
intu the middle of the meat to test it. 
The gravy should be made from the 
bones and any skinny and gristly parts 
of the meat, scasoned as required, and 
strengthened With gelatine or meat 
of a gelatinous sort; the liquor from 
boiled pork should be used in plaice of 
water at the start, should any be handy; 
Supposing, fur instance, the feet and 


ears of a pig to have been boiled, there 
is in the liquor a good foundation for 
the gravy of the pie. 

NotrE.—Should herbs be used, any of 
those namcd under Pork SavsaGEs in 
a previous chapter will answer; but 
sage is generally liked. If fresh, about 
half a teaspoonful would be enough 
to flavour the above for most people. 
Double the quantity of dried sage could 
be used. We may mention that ata 
certain farmhonse in the Midlands, the 
pork pies are always made with layers 
of stoned raisins between the layers of 
pork. We never met with these pies 
elsewhere, but can recommend them. 


Potato Pie, Common. — Re- 
quired : a couple of pounds of potatoes, 
boiled for a few minutes, half a pound 
of scalded onions, seasoning, hacon or 
fut pork, just a few ounces, herbs to 
taste, plain pastry, and any weak stock 
or water. Cost, about 8d. to LOL 

Slice the vegetables, and mix with 
the rest of the ingredients, and thicken 
the stock or water with browned flonr, 
Cover with a thick sheet of paste after 
putting a rim round as usual, and hake 
for an hour and a half or so, ‘This 3s 
best hot. The remains of couked rice 
or other grain may be put in pies of 
this sort. 

alnother tcay.—Use a few mush. 
rooms When cheap, Instead of the onions, 

aluother way.—A few ripe tomatoes 
and a few ounces of underdone meat of 
any kind are to be added to the potatoes 
ds above, and the gravy flavoured with 
sult, pepper, and at spoontul se lemon 
JUice or Vinegars use paste No.2. This 
Isa mice pie, though cheap, 


Rabbit Pie, Plain.-— Required: 
a rabbit, bacon or pork, seasoning, 
gravy, and paste as below. Cust, 
ubuut 2s. 6d. or 2s, Sd. 

Take care to choose a tender rabbit, 
Skin, empty, and wash it, and cut it in 
tenoradozen parts. If the head 1s put 
in, split it and soak in lukewarm water 
with a little salt. Drain and dry the 
rabbit, and put the inferior joints at 
the bottom of the pie-dish; fill up with 
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the rest, adding a few slices of pickled 
pork or bacon, in strips. About a tea- 
spoonful and a half of salt, and half as 
much pepper, with a saltspvonful of 
prated nutmeg, may be used for season- 
ing; parsley or other herbs to taste 
can go in; and, if liked, a teaspoonful 
of chopped onion in addition. Cover 
the rabbit with plain stock or water, 
put a plate or baking-tin over, and cook 
in 2 slow oven until half done, then set 
by tocool. The gravy should be poured 
otf and boiled up with thickening 
and more flavonring if needed; the 
rabbit being kept covered the while. 
Pour it over, and, when cold, cover 
with flaky or short crust; egg it over 
or not, as liked, and bake for about an 
hour. This may be served hot or cold. 
Some parboiled potatoes can go at the 
bottom for a cheiper pic. When the 
rabbits are very small and first come 
into the market, the previous cooking 
is not needed. And for fully-grown 
ones, if a thick crust be used fora very 
plain family pie, it is sometimes enough 
to cook the legs a little first. 

Another way.—Thisisa more savoury 
pie. Rub the bottom of the dish with 
a clove of garlic, and put chopped 
parsley and shalot over cach laver 
With seasoning, and on the top, just 
under the crust, a couple of bay 
leaves. This will be found very tasty. 
Powdered bay leaves should be put in 
the pie if whole ones cannot be used in 
thisway. The pic is further improved 
by adding some plain veal forcemeat ; 
or herb forcemeat is very nice, and 
boiling the head and neck of the rabbit 
down for gravy. 

Note.—Tinned rabbit, if well fla- 
voured, will make an excellent pie. 
The crust should be thin, or the meat 
will be ragey if cooked long. Amixture 
of tinned rabbit, tomatoes, and potatoes, 
with some mixed herbs, salt and pepper, 
and a dash of garlic or onion, will give 
good results at a small cost; all the 
better if a bit of bacon be put in; a 
cooked cow-heel will also give body to 
the gravy. <A plain short crust does 
for this. Cost, when a shilling tin of 
rabbit is used, about 2s. to 28. 3d. 
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Rabbit Pie, Rich.—(See Harz 
Pie, and follow the recipe. See also 
Cuicken and VEAL Pres.) 


Rabbit Pudding, — Required : 
a rabbit, a quarter of a pound of mild 
bacon or pickled pork, gravy and crust 
as below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. 

Wash and dry the rabbit, cut it up in 
small pieces, and trim the bacon; cut that 
in dice. Put the head and neck of the 
rabbit on for gravy, adding about a pint 
and a half of cold water and a bunch of 
herbs, with an onion, a few peppercorns, 
anda little salt; boil gently, skimming 
us required, When reduced to half a 
pint, strain, and thicken with a little 
browned flour, and season to taste; 
tomato pulp or sauce may be used, or 
a spoonful of mushroom ketchup, or 
store sauce, Line the basin with a 
medium suet crust {page 746), and put 
in the rabbit, placing the thick pieces 
next the crust, and mixing in the bacon; 
chopped parsley may be put in, and 
each laver should be seasoned with salt 
and pepper, Then put part of the 
gravy in, reserving the rest for boiling 
up, and pouring round the pudding 
when dished. Put the cover on, and 
secure the edges, then steam the pudding 
for three to three and a half hours, or 
boil it. If an old rabbit, aither allow 
alonger time for the cooking, or simmer 
the pieces for a short time—say an hour 
—in the gravy, and let them cool before 
making the pudding. Or the joints 
can be browned in a little hot fat, 
clarified; this improves a young rabbit 
also, as the pudding 1s more savoury, 
Sausage ballsareafurthcrimprovement, 

Another way.—This is recommended 
to those who do not care for much 
crust. Grease a deep pie-dish or a 
shallow basin, and put in the rabbit 
with bacon as above, or a few strips of 
beef steak, and season well. Puta strip 
of paste round the edge, and pour in 
gravy to nearly cover the meat ; lay on 
the cover, and steam as before. This 
goes to tuble in the basin; it should be 
set on a hot dish, and a folded serviette 
be pinned round the pudding. (See 
Kentish Pcuppines in this chapter.) 
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Another way, which may be specially 
recommended, is to put a layer of beef 
or pork sausage meat over the rabbit, 
before the paste cover is laid on ; bacon 
may be omitted if liked. A few 
mushrooms improve it, and egys are 
sometimes added. If the rabbit is 
partly cooked beforchand, and a short 
or flaky paste used, or the suet paste 
for meat pies (page 747), this may be 
baked instead of steamed, and will be 
found very nice. It will take about an 
hour in a moderate oven, with a crust 
three-fourths of an inch thick. 


Raised Pies.—On piuge 747 we 
give directions for the making of the 
paste; we here detail the various ways 
of raising or shaping it. The first 
point is the temperature of the crust, 
for should this be wrong the pie will 
probably be a failure, The operation 
should be performed in a warm place, 
for if the crust cools before the pie 
is completed, it will crack. When 
the moulding is commenced, the paste 
should be warm enough to be pliable, 
and the sooner the job is out of hand 
the better. T'hose who work slowly, 
must start with a warmer paste than a 
quick worker would need, otherwise it 
will get cold before it is in shape. 
While the case is being moulded, the 
part in reserve for the lid and orna- 
mentation should be kept warm over 
a pan of hot water, The mode of 
raising by hand is not easy to make 
clear on paper, and a practical lesson 
should be taken if possible. The board 
Is to be floured a little, and the paste 
put on it, then worked into a cone 
shape, the diameter of the bottom 
being a trifle less than is intended for 
the pie when completed, as it) will 
spread in the working. The bottom 
should be made quite level, and the 
top flattencd. ‘Then go on pressing 
with the knuckles of the right hand, 
keeping them floured a little, and at 
the sume time form the walls of the 
pie with the left hand. The sides 
should be smooth and of equal thick- 
ness, and the bottom, too, must be level, 
and thicker than the sides; the lid is 
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the thinnest of all. Before filling the 
pie note the bottom, and if cracked 
or too thin in any part, roll a scrap of 
paste ont, and attach it by means of 
beaten egg. The inner edge of the 
pic at the top, as well as the inside of 
the lid, should be egged after the pie 
is filled, and then pressed together and 
crimped, a hole or two made in the 
top, and leaves put there and on the 
side of the pie. These are fastencd 
on with egg; it can be a whole one, 
or white only answers.* 

Another way is to take the crust, 
after flattening the cone as before, and 
put it on a wooden pie block; these 
are sold for very little by wood-turners 
The pie, or rather the crust for it, 
should be worked round and round 
until quite even, and the edge trimmed 
nettly with a pair of scissors, 

A method of raising that is fairly 
successful after a little experience, and 
which is often adopted where pies are 
made on # large scale. is by means of 
a tin without a bottom. These are 
made in various sizes, but the bottom 
should be larger than the top. One of 
three and a half inches deep would be 
about four inches in diameter at the 
top, and five at the bottom. The mode 
of using ix simple. The tin is set on 
a bourd, and the piece of paste, first 
hollowed with the Knuckles, put in, 
and the bottom formed, the paste 
being worked round the sides until the 
edge of the tin is reached. It is well 
to take note of the weight of crust 
required for «a tin of a certain size, so 
that on future occasions the correct 
quantity can be made. In this way 
waste is prevented easily, In baking 
a pie made in cither of these ways, the 
tin on which it is set may be greased ; 
this will prevent the pie catching at 
the bottom, but it will be more hkely 
to slip and lose its shape; therefore a 
tin in the ungreased state is often pre- 
ferred, as any slightly burnt parts from 
the bottom of the pie can be readily 
scraped off when it is cold enough to 
turn upside down, 


* The pie should stand awhile in a cool 
place before baking, to get flru. 
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The baking of pies in moulds is the 
simplest and most satisfactory way. 
The moulds can be had in tin or cop- 
per; the latter are very costly, es- 
pecially when of an elaborate pattern ; 
the tin ones last some time for occa- 
sional use, but the best qualities only 
are satisfactory. Fig. 125 1s a com- 
paratively simple pattern, but it turns 





Fig, 125,.—Ovar Pre Movup. 


out easily and looks well. The hinged 
sides facilitate the removal of the 
pie when cold. Some are without 


bottoms ; others have a looseone. ‘The 
latter are the better. If the former 
sort be used, the remarks made 


above as to the baking apply, but 
much may be done to avoid burning 
by using a stout baking sheet. In 
lining these moulds care is needed ; 
the paste should be very even, and 
must quite easily fill up the mould, 
without any stretching, we mean: the 
bottom is to be made level, and the 
paste worked well up to the bottom 
edge of the sides, and pressed closely 
to the sides right up to the top: if 
this is not done it will not take the 
pattern of the mould.  In_ pressing, 
keep the fingers floured, and do not 
dig the ends into thecrust. If broken, 
repair as above directed. The mould 
must be well greased. 

In Fig. 1264 mould of another kind 
is shown; these ure simple to use. 
The crust has a nice appearance when 
baked, and easily adapts itself to the 
mould. These are called paté-moulda 
by some; they can be had from a 
couple to three or four shillings, ac- 
cording to size. These have no bottom, 
and in using them, or the bottomless 
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moulds above described, it 18 well to 
use a baking tin of the same shape, 
and as nearly as possible the sume 
size, immediately under the bottom 
crust, then to put a stout baking tin 
under; that next the crust should be 
bright; the outer one may be iron. 
For a pie of small size, that is in the 
oven a short time, these precautions 
are not so necessary ; but in the case 
of a pie that is in the oven for three 
hours or longer, unless care is taken in 
this way, the bettom paste may have 
to be pared away, or be so hard as to 
be almost uneatable. For large pies it 
is always well to pin several folds of 
paper reund, higher than the top of the 
pie, to prevent its becoming too diurk 
Inany part. Inthe chapter on Cakes, 
other moulds that will answer very 
well for a homely pie for a school 
luncheon or a fishing expedition, or 
any occasion when ornament is not 
essential, will be found. 





Fig. 126.—Strraspurc Pir Mouup 


The baking of these pies is not casy 
for the novice. The steady heat re- 
quired Is not always easily gauged, and 
is not practicable when other articles 
are being baked at the same time > but 
ilas no use to attempt raised pees untess 
the conditions for baking ure favour- 
able; for to keep opening and shutting 
the oven door, or constantly moving 
the pie, or shaking it before it is set, 
is to court failure. For pies with a 
thin crust, when the total weight 1s not 
much more than a pound, the oven may 
be hotter all through than for heavier 
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ones with thicker crust. All need a 
quick heat at starting, and when the 
pic has begun to colour a little, the 
temperature should be reduced to what 
is known as a “soaking heat,’ and 
this should be maintained. If, after a 
pie has been in the oven for a short 
time, it has turned quite brown, the 
heat is too great: then more folds of 
paper must go round, and some be 
laid on the top. On the other hand, 
if the crust remains pale, and the pie 
has decreased in height, with the bot- 
tom spread out, the oven is too cool, 
and the pie is in danger of bursting 
though the spreading of the crust is 
often duc to its being too soft. Meat 
put in in a loose manner, instead of 
being packed, will also cause this: the 
remedy is to remove the pie at once to 
au hotter part of the oven, and to place 
something to prevent further spreading. 
Strips of wood, or weights, are useful 
for the purpose, and may be taken out 
as soon as the pie has shaped itself. 
These remarks apply only to pies that 
are raised by hand, and such are the 
usual troubles consequent upon this 
plan. The richer the crust, the greater 
the need for a mould. In all ples 
of six to cight pounds in weight, the 
meat is likely to be under-done to 
some extent, unless it be partially 
cooked beforchand, or the pie can be 
cooked ina baker’s oven, or one equally 
steady. This applies to pork more 
than any meat, but when the cooking 
of the meat in the crust can be en- 
sured, the pie is more tasty when it 1s 
put in raw. The time given for the 
baking in all recipes is) approximate 
only; the depth of the pie, as well as 
its Weight, the thickness and richness 
of the crust, and the nature of its 
contents, wll have to be considered, and 
play a part in the success or failure, 
Small Raised Pis,—Yo make small 
raised pics in the neatest and quickest 
way, some rings should be got from a 
timman. ‘The term “ring” is rather 
& misnomer, for it is applied to both 
round and oval shapes; rim is the 
correct name, ‘These cost a tritle only, 
and can be had small enough for a pie 
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of a few ounces, to one of half a pound 
or more; the latter are very handy for 
breakfast pies for two or three people ; 
the small ones look nice to serve one 
to each. In using them, set them on 
a baking sheet with a fold or two of 
greased paper under, and line them 
with the paste, after greasing very 
little. A good substitute, when rims 
are not at hand, is to raise the paste 
over a small jar; or the bottoms can 
be cut out, and strips cut for the 
sides, and fastened on by means of 
beaten white of egg; the sides can te 
made neater if bevelled, and should be 
pressed firmly together, The top: 
may be quite plain, or covered with 
small leaves, ‘The average proportions 
are a pound of paste, and about a 
pound and a quarter of meat for six to 
cight pies. Almost all the forcemeats, 
except those with suet, and all the 


sausage meats, make nice — little 
ples. 
Raised Pies, Gravy for.-- 


The term ‘‘jellied gravy" ts_ often 
applied to this, and is a very suitable 
one, as these gravies should all form a 
jelly when cold. To make the gravy 
for a plain pie of pork or veal, the 
bones of the meat and any bits of 
skin and gristle that would spoil the 
pie if put in, should be used; they 
should be put on in cold water with 
seasoning, such as peppercorns, and if 
herbs have been put in the pie, a sprig 
should go in the gravy. Salt, of 
course, is Wanted, and the gravy should 
always be strained. ‘he thing is to 
give it plenty of time. When there 
is any second stock at hand, there is 
no trouble in getting the gravy to set; 
and tailing this, there Is a ready sub- 
stitute in gelatine, should the bones 
not vield a hquor firm enough to set. 
It should always be tested, and it must 
be borne in mind that the gravy which 
the meat has yielded in the baking 
will tend to thin it, therefore it should 
be quite stiff when it goes in. Fora 
pie of, say, kidney or other dark meat, 
the gravy may be coloured with brown. 
ing salt, or quid browning, or a little 
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extract of meat will give both colour 
and flavour; or a nice brown stock 
may be used with gelatine as required, 
then no extract is wanted. The thing 
to avoid is a clashing of flavours. It 
is equally important that the gravy be 
flavoured sutticiently, and in harmony 
with the various condiments used in 
the pie; otherwise the taste of the pie 
will be weakened mstead of height- 
encd. Should a clear gravy be re- 
quired, take some stock and clarify as 
directed for soups, or use some aspic 
jelly (sce GaRnisuks}. This is, how- 
ever, often put as a top decoration on 
to pies, as described in our recipes ; 
and in such e USCS, if the gravy for the 
interior of the pie be eed carefully 
strained, it seldom needs claritication. 
When pies have to travel, as for a 
picnic, the gravy must be stronger 
than usual, Such ingredients as wine, 
flavoured vinegar, lemon juice, &e., 
should not be ‘put in until the gravy 
is well reduced. 

Always let the pies stand for a short 
time when taken from the oven before 
putting the gravy in: they will hold 
more, as the meat will sink. Insert a 
small funnel in the top, and pour the 
boiling gravy in very gradually, mov- 
ing the meat now and then witha stout 
wooden skewer. Take care not to let 
it run over the top, and saturate the 
paste. If at the last moment the 
pravy 18 found tuo weak, sheet gelatine 


should be added, as that dissolves 
instantly. (See also Meat Pres, Gravy 
FUR). 


Rissoles,— These may be de- 
scribed as a cooked savoury mince, 
cenelosed in pastry and fried; game 
and poultry, as well as meat of all 
surts, and many varictics of fish can 
he emploved. The points to remember 
are that the mince should be carefully 
made; Whether the ingredients be 
pounded, or only cut up small, gristle, 
skin, and anything of an equally un- 
ple usant nature must be excluded: a 
rissole is a dainty dish, and may be 
served as an entrée. Then the crust 
Bhould be: very thin: it cannot be teo 
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thin, and as long as it can be rolled 
without breaking, the rolling should 
goon. The best puff paste is wanted. 
The fat for frying must be hot, or a 

sodden and most disagreeable dish 
will be the result. Tho crust should 
be quite crisp, though not dark in 
colour ; and unless it is thin, it 1s clear 
that it will not be cooked in the short 
time in which it should be kept in the 


fat. ‘The paste should be brushed over 
with raw egy, and then coated, either 


with the finest bread - crumbs, or 
crushed vermicelli; the latter is much 
liked by many, on account of its crisp- 
ness, and the nice appearance it gives 
to the rissoles. The shape may be 

raried 5 a very usual one is made by 
laving a little pile of the mince on a 
round of pastry, covering it with a 
second round, The edges should be 
egged and well pressed together, and 
in the frying the pastry “should be 
kept under the fat ; if lifted out from 
time to time, the ‘edges are liable to 
part. Another shape is obtained by 
folding a square of paste into a tri- 
angle, the mince being pat ins the 
centre; a crimped edge always adds 
to the appearance, The semicircle is 
easily made, by folding a round of 
paste over. Diamond-shaped rissoles 
are pretty; the paste should be cut 
carefully in pairs, and the edges well 
secured, The exact size is a matter 
of taste, but rissoles should never be 
large. They must be well drained 
before dishing, and should be put ona 
lace paper or serviette, and sent to 
table as hot ag possible with a garnish 
of some kind. For many kinds, fried 
or crisped parsley is sufficient ; shell- 
fixh can be used for dishes from fish; 
and coralline popper, lobster coral, 
grated cheese, and other adjuncts nay 


be shaken over them to denote the 
nature of the contents. Cost, from 
per dozen, according tu size and 


richness. 

Nore.—The moister the mince can 
be to retain its form, the better, and, 
Whatever its nature, it must be cold 
before it is put in the crust. For the 
different kinds uf rissoles, ace [Npex. 
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Rissoles a la Reine. — (Se 
Croauktres ALA Reine, and make the 
mixture as there directed, but add an 
extra tublespvonful each of cream and 
stock. ) 


Rissoles a la Vincent.—Add 
to four tablespoonfuls of rich brown 
sauce & mince, made of two table- 
spoonfuls each of cooked game, tongue 
and ham; flavour with truffle essence, 
and add a tablespoonful of minced 
truffle, a quarter of an ounce of glaze, 
dissolved in a tablespoonful of Madeira, 
a dash of cavenne, ground mace, and 
salt to taste; a few drops of herbal 
wine should go in last, together with 
the juice from a pounded shalot. The 
ingredients are all to be added to the 
sauce while that is het, then stirred 
well, and put by until cold. Make 
the rissoles in cither of the shapes 
above-named. 


Rook Pie.—-ler a really good 
pie, the breasts only of the birds 
should be used, as they are the parts 
that are most worth cating, but in 
many cases the supply of birds will be 
tuo small to allow this; thea the wings 
and legs can be used, but never the 
back, or the pie will be hitter; the 
flesh round the spine must be removed, 
and, needless to add, this is not to be 
uscd in making the gravy, or the pie 
will be as bitter as if the parts were 
put init. The birds should be stewed 
until almust done before the crust is 
put on; they will take from one to 
two hours, according to age, and the 
vounger the rooks, the better the pue. 
They must couk very slowly, with the 
dish well covered, and be cooled before 
covering. Steak can be added. but if 
birds are plentiful it) can be dis- 
pensed with, though a small portion is 
often, put im just for the sake of the 
gravy; if omitted, a geod stock is 
wanted, Plenty of black pepper as 
necessary, us the pie wants well season: 
Ing, anda pinch of herbs improves it. 
Six to nine rooks, with half a pound 
of steak and a couple of bard egys, wall 
mike w good pie. Cost, uncertain, 
rooks being seldom sold. 
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Rump Steak Pie (The Captain's 
Own).— Required: steak, kidney, herhs, 
and scasoning, oysters, stock, eges, and 
paste. Cost, about 3s. 6d. on an aver- 
age; more when oysters and steak are 
very dear. 

Take a steak from well-hung meat ; 
beat it, and cut it in thin slices; it 
should be an inch and a half thick, 
Sprinkle each slice with salt, pepper, 
and flour, a morsel of minced kidney, 
a dash of shalot, or herbs instead, a 
few shreds of fat meat, and a few 
drops of walnut ketchup. Now roll 
up compactly, and dust flour all over— 
browned flour is best. Distribute four 
cloves and half a score of oysters 
amongst the meat, if a pound and a 
half has been used: then put in the 
dish, making the rolls high in the 
centre as usual, Pour in the oyster 
liquor, und some brown stock from 
becf bones to half fill the dish: a 
pinch of cayenne improves it, but it 
is not to be tlavoured with veyetaldes. 
Lay a sheet of paper, buttered, on the 
top side, over all, then a tin, or an old 
dish, and bake in a gentle oven for an 
hour or so. Take it from the oven, 
leave it until cold, then put in more 
gravy to three-parts fill the dish, with 
a few sliced hard eges, seasoned : cover 
with a flaky crust, and bake for an- 
othcr hour or so. (See Mrar Prts.) 
This pie is best eaten hot, 

NotTE.— While the meat is cooking 
first in the oven, it should be turned 
over once, the tup pieces to the bottom, 
that all may be nmpregnated with the 
flavour and moisture from the gravy. 
li the even is too hut, set the dish in 
atin of hot water. 


Russian Meat Pasty (Pirogg). 
— The peculiarity of this consists in its 
ontaimng both raw and couked eggs. 
The crust is similar to that for the Rus- 
SEAN CHERKY Pasty, in next section, but 
Yieher, the vetks of mew opus, us well as 
more butter, being used. The size and 
thickness of the crust should be pro- 
pertionate to the meat, and the supply 
of meat shonld be generous. Beef or 
game may be used; itis usually cooked 
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in a saucepan with plenty of seasoning, 
an onion, and butter to moisten well 
for a few minutes. It must not be- 
come hard. It is then cut up, and 
each pound receives the addition of a 
raw erg, and two hard-boiled ones, 
sliced. ‘The pasties are made semi- 
circular, baked gently on account of 
their solidity, and served hot. A 
mixture of meats is sometimes used. 

Note.—These are not very easy of 
digestion. Small ones, with thin crust, 
are preferable. 


Salmon Patties.— There are 
few, if any, fish that are more useful 
in the making of patties than salmon. 
Many recipes might be given, but the 
following will suggest others :—- 

No. 1.—For a cold dish, some potted 
salmon {page 601) may be mixed with 
thick cream or white sauce, or mavon- 
naise may be used; only a little of 
either is wanted, and the whole should 
be thoroughly beaten together. 

No, 2.—These are hot,and very tasty. 
Required: half a pound of cold sal- 
mon, a little chopped parsley, black 
pepper, cayenne and nutmeg, or shrimp 
or anchovy essence in place of parsley, 
or the remains of these or other tish 
sauces. The fish should be freed from 
skin and bone, which should be used 
for the sauce, of which a small quan- 
tity only is wanted, The mixture 
should be sufficiently moist to drop 
from the spoon casily: a few drops of 
carmine will improve the colour. 

No, 3.—TThese are very savoury. 
Tinned stlmon may be used—about 
half a tin will make a mice dish. He- 
quired: in addition, the juice of half 
a lemon, the same measure of white 
wine, a little tarragon vinegar, cay- 
enne, and French mustard, ‘The fish 
should be sieved, and mixed with the 
other materials after they have been 
blendedand thickened witha little white 
roux, or thick white sauce; the mince 
should be quite hot and well flavoured. 
The bottom of the saucepan may be 
rubbed over with a slice of onion to 
Increase the zest. The liquor from 
the fish should be drained off. If 
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baked fish bo used, a little butter 
should be put in. 

Vo. 4.—Flavour with chutney in- 
stead of mustard, and, should the 
supply of salmon run short, somo 
dried haddock may be mixed with it. 
Cost, from 2d. to 4d. cach, 


Salmon Vol-au-Vents, Cold, 
— Required: salmon, sauce, puff paste, 
and gurnish. Cost, from 38d. to dd. 
cach, when salmon is in full season. 

Take some fish, boiled or cooked in 
any other approved way, skin and 
pound it, then sieve it. Take one of 
the nice cold sauces, such as anchovy, 
chervil, crayfish, lobster cream, €c., 
and add enongh to make a creamy 
mixture. Tf the fish and = sauce can 
be Dended over aee, all the better, 
The cases should be small, and the 
best puff paste is required. (See page 
SOL.) The lids may be omitted, and 
any garnish to taste used. 


Salmon Vol-au-Vents, with 
Lobster Cream. —(‘re the recipe 
for salmon with lobster cream, page 
182.) Cook the salmon as there de- 
seribed, and flake it, then heat it in 
enough of the lobster cream to cover, 
and make a soft mixture. Fill the 
prepared cases, and put a little thick 
hot cream, or a good white sance, on 
the top. Then dust over with lobster 
coral, No lids are wanted, but a small 
ring or leaf of pustry should be pat in 
the centre. Another way of finishing 
off is to put chopped chervil or parsley 
over the swuce or cream, and cover 
the ring or leaf of pastry with the 
lobster coral. Cost, from 4d. upwards, 
on an average. 


Sausage Pudding.— Kequired : 
KuUsAges, seUsOning, puste, and ad- 
juncts as below. Cost, when a pound 
of sausages are used, from Is. 3d. to 
ls, 6d, on un average. 

In this form sausages go a long 
way, and a pudding substantial and 
savoury may cost but little. ‘The busin 
should be lined with a crust half an 
inch or more in thickness—a plain 
suct or dripping one is best; with a 
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good crust, these are apt to be too rich. 
The sausages can be put in’ whole, 
with a little scusoning between the 
layers, and a little chopped onion or 
mushroom if liked; or, by way of 
cheapening the pudding, some cooked 
rice or macaroni can be put in; a few 
spoonfuls of plain stock improves the 
pudding. Another good dish can be 
made by putting sausages all round 
the sides and at the bottom of the 
crust, and filling the centre with a 
mince of cold meat of any sort, moist- 
ened with thickened gravy. The top 
should consist of sausages; the meat, 
being in the centre, will be protected 
from over-cooking, but underdone por- 
tions should be selected. For a pud- 
ding of a pound of sausages, boil for 
two hours or thereabouts. ‘Phe ceptre 
can be tilled with cold) sliced potatoes 
instead of meat: they should be kept 
away from the crust, or it will not be 
so light; this is a rule that applies to 
wll puddings in which cold potatoes 
are used. They should be well seasoned, 
and herbs can be added at discretion, 
Only the very freshest of sausages 
should be used for a pudding, as for 
all other dish 


Sausage and Liver Pud- 
ding. — Required: sausages, liver, 


bacon, kidney, seasoning, stock, paste, 
&e., as below. Cost, about 1s. 9d. to 2s. 
This is very savoury. Take a pound 
Of beef sausages, half a pound of 
alf's liver, a quarter of a pound of 
streaky bacon, and the same weight of 
ealf's kidney, with seasoning as below, 
Cut the bacon up and fry it lightly, 
then slice the liver, and fry it in the 
bacon fit; take the liver up, and. stir 
Ina teaspoonful of mixed herbs, con- 
sisting of thyme, bay leaf, marjoram 
and parsley; pour inca little brown 
stock, thicken with browned flour, and 
boil up; season with salt and black 
pepper, and a hint of ground cloves 
vr nutmeg. Mince the kidney, and 
udd to the gravy, with the sausages 
und hacon, the sausages for this should 
be cut into two or three pieces. Then 
make the pudding as above, boil for two 
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and a half fo three hours if a suet 
crust, and serve with mashed potatoes. 
Dripping crust does for this better 
than suct, unless the latter be very 
plain, and the ‘‘digestible mode” be 
followed (see page 747). 


Sausage Rolls. — These are 
made either from beef, pork, or veal 
sausages; they should be first par- 
boiled for five to ten minutes, accord- 
ing to kind and thickness, then 
skinned and cooled, and cut in halves. 
Flaky paste is generally liked, and 
No. 8 will be found suitable, or a 
neher one can be used, It should be 
rolled the eighth of an inch thi-k, or 
aw trifle over, and cat in pieces about 
four inches long—a trifle longer than 
the sausages and about three mcher 
Wide, so that it just folds over. The 
half sausage should be Jaid in) the 
centre, und the edges of the paste 
moistened with a little heaten egy, 
and after folding, the ends should be 
trimmed if necessary, though if cut 
straight at first they will not need it, 
The join may either be made in the 
middle of the under-side, or at the 
edge like a puff; the first is the 
neater, Lay the rolls on a baking- 
sheet, and make a slanting cut or two 
on the tops; then bake them in a 
quick oven, and when three-fourths 
done, brush them over with beaten 
eg, as they should be nicely glazed 
when done. They will) take about 
twenty to twenty-five minutes. Cost, 
about 2d. each. 

Plainer rolls, for taking on a jour- 
ney, &e., may be made by putting 
some beef sausage meat ina roll ona 
piece of plain paste, and need not be 
cooked beforehand; say the paste No. 
lor 2as used; roll it a quarter of an 
inch thick, and put a couple of eunces 
of sausage meat on, forming it Into 
shape; then fold over, and bake for 
about thirty to forty minutes, in a 
slower oven than the above. Bread 
dough is used for very substantial 
rolls. 


Savoury Batter Puddings.— 


The foundation is the same as for the 


plain YorksHiIre Pupnine (page 803). 
To this should be added a saltspoonful 
of pepper, and a little grated nutmeg 
or other spice, as allspice or cloves. 
Some chopped parsley and thyme will 
give a very pleasant zest; or sage can 
be added, and with the addition of 
a dish of baked or fried onions, a 
satisfying and cheap meal for children 
is easily obtained. In curry powder, 
too, there isa good seasoning medium 
for this sort of pudding. A teaspoon- 
ful or so can be mixed with each half 
pound of flour used; or a little spice 
and lemon peel may be put in the 
batter, and some plain gravy flavoured 
with curry powder served with the 
pudding. (Ser also recipes for curry 
sance and digestive sauce in Hor 
Sacces.) 

Some chopped leeks or chives are 
considered a very good addition to 
batter puddings by many. ‘They 
should be very well washed, and, it 
leeks, must be partly cooke d: chives 
only need scalding. When these pud- 
dings are to take the place of meat in 
a meal, they can be made more 
nourishing and very nice by putting 
in a pudding made from half a pound 
of flour about two ounces of chopped 
liver or kidney ; as these vield gravy, 
the milk in the batter should be re- 
duced a trifle. Some underdone cold 
beef may be chopped up and mixed in, 
if the batter be poured in a thin layer 
in atin and quickly baked, so that the 
meat has not time to become hard. 
Plain gravy improves these. Cost, 
from 6d. upwards for a_ good-sized 
puddin; 


Savoury Dumplings. — (‘~ 
page 757 for general hints on these.) 
0. 1.—Mix two ounces cach of 
wholemeat. oatmeal, and white bread- 
crumbs with an ounce of flour; rub in 
three ounces of clarified fat, and add a 
sitltspuonful of salt, and nearly as 
much pepper; then mix in half a tea 
spoonful of baking-powder, and the 
sume of mixed sweet herbs, with a 
little ground mace or nutineg ; beat up 
an egg and put it in with milk to 
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mike a paste that can be rolled into 
dumplings in the hand. These may 
be boiled or steamed; dumplings the 
size of a small ege will take an hour. 
These are good with stews or boiled 
meat; in the latter case they can be 
boiled with the meat. 

No, 2.—Mix half a pound each of 
bread-crumbs and flour, white or 
brown, Put in two or three ounces of 
fat bacon, scraped, and as much salt as 
may be required, with a good season- 
ing of pepper, a tublespoonful of 
chopped onion, and a teaspoonful of 
sage and parsley mixed. Then make 
into a stiff paste with skim milk or 
water, and boil. Rather more baking 
powder than the above should be put 
in, Cook ax above. These are suit- 
able for serving with any lean meat in 
the form of a hash or stew, or round 
a dish of minced meat of a plain sort. 
Chives or scalded shalots can be used 
in place of onions, and for more 
savoury ones, rub a bit of the bread 
with garlic before crumbling it in. 

No. 3.—These are made as No. 2, 
with the addition of a tablespoonful of 
chopped kidney of any sort; they 
should be mixed very stiff, and are 
best made the size of a small orange, 
and tied cach in a little cloth. 

Vo. 4.-—Use liver instead of kidney ; 
the bacon may be reduced in quantity, 
or omitted if liked, but it is a great 
improvement. For other recipes see 
INpEx. 

Notrt.—Hither of the suet pastes, 
No. 13, may be made into dumplings 


by adding any of the above in- 
gredients. 
Savoury Fleurs.—For « fleur a 


ring nuk ae required. These are 
made both plain and fluted, and from 
an inch upwards in depth, they are 
of tin, and cost very little. For 
ordinary use they are about the cir- 
cumference of a tea-saucer, or 4 break- 
fast saucer. ‘The paste is the first 
consideration, and this should be short 
and not too rich, and it must be thinly 
rolled. Various additions are made 
according to the nature of the filling; 
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for a fleur made from cheese, a little 
cayenne and a morsel of grated cheese 
should be added to the paste; or for 
one of fish, a little anchovy cssence 
and a dash of cayenne would be an 
improvement, A morsel of mace or 
nutmeg would be used by some cooks. 
The ring is set on a baking-sheet, that 
has been covered with a fold or two 
of greased paper, or the paper can be 
twisted up round the bottom of thi 
ring. The inside of the ring is then 
greased a very little, and the crust 
put in quite evenly, the edges being 
trimmed neatly. A sheet of kitchen 
paper, greased on the side next the 
paste, gocs next, and this is filled with 
rice or other raw grain to keep the 
crust in place in the baking. The 
bottom of the paste should be pricked 
a few times to keep it down to the tin, 
before the paper goes in. ‘Then bake 
steadily to a deheate brown; take the 
peper and its contents out, and put the 
paste back in the oven to dry inside 
before tilling. This is the method if a 
cooked preparation is used, such as a 
nice ragout of fish, or a rich mince of 
poultry or game, or meat of any sort, 
When a raw mixture is put in and 
baked with the crust, the mode differs ; 
this is illustrated in the recipe for 
CHEESE FiEtr. 

The rice from the above need not be 
wasted; it can be stored for use again 
in the same way. Rizine and similar 
cereals are preferable to rice on account 
of their lightness, 


Savoury Suet Puddings.— 
(See the recipes for suct paste, page 
146, for the foundation.) To give the 
necessary savour, add pepper, cayenne, 
nutmeg, or any other spices, with 
other condiments in the shape of curry 
powder, herbs, &e. (See Savoury 
Demwputncs, above, and others, for 
which reference should be made to 
the Inpex.) Lf to be boiled ina cloth, 
the paste must be stiff, Tf in a basin, 
it may be softer, and an ege is an 
improvement. (See rules for cooking 
suct puddings, later.) These are 
very nice sliced when cold, and fried 
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in a little hot fat. Commonly served 
with meat, they furnish in themselves 
a tasty and satisfying meal, with the 
addition of a plain gravy and some 
vegetables. 

NotE.—-The flavour is improved by 
using plain stock in place of water for 
the mixing. 


Sea Pies.—These are made of 
scraps of cooked meat, and it is diffi- 
cult to say what may not go in, for 
very often the remains of a fow], some 
salt becf, and all sorts of roast meat, 
find a place in the same pie. The 
seasoning 18 of as varied a nature as 
the contents, though generally some 
onion or herbs are put in in addition to 
hot sauce or a little chutney, or what- 
ever may be handy. The mode of 
making the pie is to line a deep dish 
with the crust, suet or any other of a 
plain sort, and to fill up with alternate 
lavers of meat and crust, the latter 
forming the top laver. Some stock or 
gravy, or, failing either, a little water 
should go in, though where sea pics 
are an institution, there should be 
no lack of stock, The pie can be 
baked or steamed until done, and will 
be found by no means unpalatable ; 
the only objection is that the meat 
is naturally overcouked. ‘Therefore, 
when convenient, let some of the 
meat be raw, and take the precaution 
to put this near the cdge of the dish. 
This is a good way to use up the 
inferior parts of any materials left 
over from pies of a better class, 

Another wau.—Take some meat and 
au mixture of vegetables, cooked, and 
put them ina dish that has been lined 
with crust, then put on a cover. 
Should the veyetabies be of a moist 
kind, little or no stock need go in 
this, but a plain gravy can be served 
with it. A very good sea pie 1s made 
from the necks and backs of a few 
rabbits and chickens, with a bit of 
salt pork or bacon, and some potatoes, 
onions, and carrots or celery. The 
mext should be chopped up m small 
pieces, and well-seasoned. The latter 
method given above is the better when 
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there are many bones in the meat. 
The remains of a curry are often used 
up in this way, and a small quantity 
will give zest to a good-sized pie. 
Cost, variable, but, as a rule, very 
little. 


Shrimp Pie.— Required: shrimps, 
puff paste, stock, wine, and seasoning 
as below. Cost, about Is. 6d., when 
made from a pint of picked shrimps. 

Take as many shrimps as will almost 
fill the dish, pick them, and season 
with cayenne, pounded mace, a little 
sult, and vinegar or lemon juice. A 
small proportion of essence of ancho- 
vies may be added if liked, Butter a 
pie-dish rather thickly, and line the 
edgcs with puff paste. Put in the 
shrimps, pour over them a glass of 
light wine and a small cup of fish 
stock. Cover with puff paste, and 
bake in a well-heated oven. Time to 
bake a moderate-sized pice, three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

Another way.—Required : shrimps, 
anchovies, shalots, mushrooms, season- 
ing, butter, cges, wine, stock, and 
paste as beluw. Cost, about 2s. 3d. to 
2s. Gd. 

Pick three pints of shrimps from the 
shells. Mix with them two or three 
anchovies, washed, boned, and shredded 
very finely, some chopped  pursley, 
two chopped shalots, and a handful of 
very small button mushrooms. Butter 
well the bottom of a pit-dish with 
good fresh butter, and put the shrimps 
into it, seasoning them with a little 
black pepper and some cayenne; if not 
sult enough add a little, making 
allowance, however, for the salt of 
the anchovies, for, if too salt, the pic 
will be worthless, Place over the 
shrimps several lumps of fresh butter, 
amounting in all to a quarter of a 
pound, also two hard-boiled oggs 
shelled and cut into quarters. Pour 
into the dish a good glassful of sherry 
and a gill of fish stock, in which has 
been previously mixed a dessertspoon- 
ful of mushroom ketchup and a tea- 
spoonful of soy. Put a good crust 
over the pie and bake in a quick oven. 
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Flaky crust may be used for this pic; 
it should be rolled thicker than for 
the foregoing. 


Snipe Pudding.—An cxcellent 
pudding may be made with snipes and 
woodeock, as well as with small wild 
fowl of varions kinds. Required : 
snipes, steak, seasoning, paste, and 
gravy as below. Cost, about 1s, 9d., 
exclusive of the birds. 

Pluck and singe a brace of snipes, 
halve them, take the gizzards away, 
but leave the trail. Season with salt 
and cayenne, and a little pepper. Line 
a basin with rich suet crust, put ina 
shee of the steak, cut ready for serv- 
ing; season, put on it the birds, and 
fill up and cover with steak again. 
Pour in good brown stock to three- 
parts cover the contents of the basin, 
cover aS usual, and boil or steam 
the pudding. It must be served hot. 
Allow three to four hours for the 
cooking. The meat may be put at the 
bottom and sides of the paste to form a 
lining if liked. The best steak should 
be chosen, 

slnother way.—Fry the steak, allow- 
ing half-a-pound or rather more to a 
brace of birds, Prepare the snipes and 
cover them with claret for an hour, 
then make the pudding as usual, and 
add pood stock to the wine, with 
seasoning and a morsel of lightly fricd 
onion or shalot finely chopped. A 
morsel of roux and glaze should be 
added. Use some in the basin, then 
boil the rest up and serve it with the 
pudding, which is excellent. 


Squab Pie.—This is a popular 
West of England dish, It is gencrally 
made of mutton ; lean chops from the 
neck, again divided, may be used, or 
the under meat from the shoulder. It 
is put in the dishin layers, with apples 
and onions sliced. The apples are 
sweetened a little, and the rest of the 
materials seasoned with salt and pepper. 
A small quantity of water is poured in, 
and sometimes morsels of fat bacon are 
used should the mutton be all lean. A 
thick plain paste, such as No. 1 or 2, is 
used, and the pic baked in a moderate 
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oven, that the moat may have time to 
cook, 

A very good imitation of this is 
made from cold meat, boiled bacon, 
cooked onions, and apple sauce. Plain 
stock in place of water is a great 
improvement. Cost, varies with the 
proportion of meat used. 


Star Gazer Pie.— Required: fish, 
bread, parsley, seasoning, eggs or 
cream, vinegar, and paste. Cost, varies 
with the fish used ; about 2s. to 2s, 6d. 
if mackerel. 

This is a favourite Cornish dish, and 
is thus named because the heads of the 
fish are usually placed mouth upper- 
most and in the centre of the cover 
of the pic, as pigeons’ legs are in a 
pigeon pie, und therefore the fish are 
supposed to be gazing at the stars. 
Fresh herrings or mackerel may be 
used, "Take as many as will fill a 
moderate-sized dish; they should be 
sealed and emptied and the bones. re- 
moved. Lav them flat) and season 
with salt and pepper and some chopped 
parsley, then roll themoup. butter the 
ple-dish and sprinkle upon it a thick 
layer of bread-crumbs: put in the 
fish, and sprinkle with more crumbs ; 
proceed thus until the dish is full. Lay 
a few slices of bacon or ham over all, 
and then pour over sume beaten eggs 
which have been flavoured with a httle 
tarragon vinegar, or some cream may 
be used instead of eges; the Jatter 
must be in proportion to the size of 
the pie, from four to six will be 
wanted. Use a good paste, cither short 
or flaky, put the heads of the fish in 
the middle, and bake in a well-heated 
oven; see that the heads are washed 
and dried, When the pie is done put 
aplece of parsley in the mouth of cach 
fish, and serve hot. ‘Time to bake a 
pie of four to five mackerel or six to 
eight herrings, from an hour and a 
quarter to an hour and a half, 


Sweetbread Vol-au-Vent.— 
Required : aweetbreads, butter, cream, 
stock, wine, seasoning, eggs, puff paste, 
and other adjuncts as below. Cost, 
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variable, according to price of swect- 
bread. 

Soak two large swectbreads in water 
for a couple of hours. Boil them 
quickly for ten minutes in white stock 
and throw them into cold water. 
When cool, dry them perfectly, cut 
them into small pieces, and dredge 
flour upon them. Melt two ounces 
of butter in a saucepan, put in half 
an ounce of flour, the sweetbread, the 
third of a pint of white stock, the 
strained juice of a lemon, two table- 
spoonfuls of sherry or Madeira, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, the thin rind of 
half a lemon, half a blade of mace, 
two cloves, and a little pepper, salt, and 
grated nutmeg. Let the sauce boil up 
once, skim it, and Jet the sweetbreads 
simmer gently until done enough. 
‘Take them up. strain the sauce, and 
mix with it gradually the volks of two 
eves, beaten up with four tablespoon- 
fuls of cream. Stir the sauce over the 
fire for a minute or two, but do not let 
it boil, Make a vel-an-vent case four 
Inches in diameter see page SO1., pre- 
pare and fill it with the mince. Serve 
the vol-an-vent very hot on a neatly 
folded napkin. This dish will be much 
improved if a few mushrooms and 
browned potatoes are added to the 
preparation, Clean and skin eighteen 
or twenty button mushrooms, put them 
Info a saucepan, cover with boiling 
water, and add the strained juice of a 
lemon and a httle salt. Let them boil 
quickly for ten or twelve minutes. 
Make a dozen very small balls of 
mashed potatoes, dip these in egg, and 
make them hot in the oven. Fill the 
vol-eauevent case (which, if the mush- 
rooms und potatoes are added, will need 
to be six inches in diameter) with 
lavers of sweetbread, potato balls, and 
mushrooms, Pour the sauce over - 
and serve, 

This dish can be varied anuderably: 
Any of the sauces given for sweet- 
breads and other white meats may be 
used, the sweetbreads being cooked by 
braising or other methods and mixed 
with it. Purées of mushroom and 
other vegetables are used also; if rich 
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they can take the place of sauce for 
mixing with the swectbread. Or, 
after filling the case with any desired 
sauce and swectbreads, small whole 
mushrooms can be used fur garnishing 
the top; truffles are used similarly, 
and small slices of ham or tongue, cut 
into fancy shapes, can be employed 
with or without forcemeat balls, 
Always bear in mind that the interior 
mince must be thick, and mushrooms 
cooked so as to preserve their colour. 


Tench Pie.—Required: fish, paste, | 


butter, claret, and seasoning. Cost, 
uncertain. 

Butter a pie-dish and line the edges 
with a good crust. Put in the tench, 
season with pepper and salt, and grate 
a little nutineg over it. Place small 
lumps vf butter here and there upon 
it, and pour over it a little claret and 
water. Cover the dish with crust, and 
bake the pie in a well-heated oven. 
Have ready a little nicely-seasoned 


strong gravy, and when the pie is : 


done enough pvuur it in through the 
hole at the top. 
made with tench and eels. 


i 
: 


A good pie may be ; 
The fish , 


should be cut into convenient-sizel , 


pieces and placed in layers in the dish 
with a little pepper and salt. chopped 


parsley, and an anchovy cut small be. | 


tween cach ayer. 


Time to bake, | 


about an hour, if the fish has been ; 


partly cooked beforchand. With raw 
fish the pie is not su nice. 


Tomato Dumplings. -- These 
are mice #8 @ separate course: or to 
serve with meat, such as a stew ur hash ; 
or they can accompany a plain joint. 
The tomatoes should be of modcrate 
size, and as nearly one size as possible; 
they are preferably ripe, but if slightly 
unripe and well cooked, they are very 
nice, and if a little sugar be added, the 
flavour will be improved. Some small 
pudding basins that will hold one 
tomuty cach are to be lined with thinly- 
rolled suct or other crust, as the 
dumplings can be cither steamed or 
boiled. or baked ; for the latter, a short 
crust should be used. The fruit can be 
skinned or not, but is better so treated ; 
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the seasoning may be of herbs and a 
dash of onion, as well as salt and 
pepper, though many will like no 
addition to those condiments. No 
gravy or water should be put in; the 
fruit will yield plenty if quite ripe. 
The top should be put on as for 
puddings generally ; these are an ex- 
ception to the ordinary dumplings 
which are put into a cloth—the basin 
being used to prevent the escape of 
the juice. Cups may be used if more 
convenient. ‘lime, about an hour; 
longer if suet crust. Cost, about 2d. 
to 23d. each. 


Tomato Puddings.— These may 
be made on the above plan; or as 
follows :—Supposing a pudding-basin 
that holds a pint after lining; take 
half a pound or rather more of toma- 
toes; use them whole if small, and 
break them up if large; put them at 
the hottom and sides of the basin, then 
put in the centre sume cold meat in 
dice or slices, moistened with a little 
good thick stock from the bones of the 
meat; do not put in enough scasoning 
to destroy the flavour of the tomatoes, 
Then put a layer of cooked rice or 


/ macaroniallover the top of the meat and 
* tomatoes, and finally the crust. 


Somo 
bacon may be added to the meat, and 
various additions are permissiblo. (See 
the recipes for Meat Rott PrppinGs, 
page 773.) Cover with paste, and 
leave a good rim in lining the basin, 
thut it may be brought over the cover ; 
this ensures the non-boiling out of the 
juice. ‘Time, for a crust of half an 
inch thick from suet, about two hours 
to boil, or longer will improve it; if 
baked, and a short crust used, about an 
hour will do. It may be served in or 
out of the basin. Some more gravy 
should go to table with it. Cust, 
about 1s, 


Turbot Pie.— Required : turbot, 
wine, lemon, seasoning, sauce, puff 
paste, and adjuncts as below. Cost, 
from 2s, to 2s, 6d. on an average. 

Take a couple of pounds of fresh 
fish, and cut it up after freeing it from 
the bone and dark skin; lay the 
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pieces in a mixture of lemon juice 
and white wine, with a little salt and 
pepper, and leave for an hour, then 
make the pie, piling up the fish dome- 
shaped. A rich sauce should be made 
from the bones, &c.; one of the white 
sauces enriched with egg-yolks is most 
suitable; but lobster or shrimp, or any 
other preferred, may be used. When 
a marinade is not liked, the fish may 
be souked for a time in warm ercam ; 
that should go into the sauce. Another 
good pie is obtained by adding hard- 
boiled eggs, and pouring rich cheese 
sauce over; this is very tasty, and, if 
liked, some boiled macaroni can be 
added. For the cover, good puff paste 
is wanted, and should be nicely or- 
namented with leaves. Time, about 
an hour to bake. Dish on a folded 
serviette, and garnish with fried parsley, 
and if the sauce be made from shell- 
fish, a few prawns or shrimps can be 
put here and there. The crust may be 


sprinkled with a little coralline pepper, 


or chopped parsley, or with grated 
cheese 1f cheese sauce is used. 'Turbot 
pie is a favourite, and it is worth some 
little trouble 


Tuarbot Vol-au-Vent.— (Sve 


Wuire Fish Vou-ac- VENT, page 803.) 


Turkey Patties, Pies, &c.— 


(See recipes under Cuickes and Fow .) 


Veal Patties.—Make the cases 
as given on page 779. Fill with one 
of the following mixtures, allowing on 
an average a tablespoonful for each:— 

Vo. 1.—Mince six ounces of cooked 
veal and two ounces of ham, season with 
salt and pepper, cayenne, and nutmeg, 
moisten with veal stock, a little cream 
and lomon juice, and thicken with 
white roux or flour and butter. The 
whole should be boiled up before the 
meat goes in, and it should stand long 
enough to become flavoured. (See re- 
cipes for minces, &e., in Corp Meat 
Cuoxery.) A spoonful of grated cheese 
may be used. 

’o. 2,—Allow half a dozen minced 
oysters and half a pound of veal; use 
the oyster liquor to make a little white 
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sauce (sce Sauces); season nicely. 
This is a good way to use up veal that 
is a little underdone. Parsley may be 
added if liked. 

‘0. 38.—Make a mince of cooked 
veal and ham, and add thick plain 
white sauce to moisten; flavour with 
thyme, parsley, and nutmeg. Any of 
the adjuncts given in VEAL SavsaGeEs 
and ForcemMeraTs are suitable in addi- 
tion. A little cooked rice or macaroni 
may be used up in these. 

Vo. 4.—Take two-thirds of veal to 
one-third of ham or good bacon; to 
every quarter pound allow a table- 
spoonful of mushroom purée or sauce, 
and enough strong stock to moisten ; it 
should jelly when cold. The patties 
will be found handy for picnics, &ce. 
If raw meat, it may be cooked in the 
stock and minced when cold. It is 
essential that for the plainest all skin 
and gristle be left out and the meat 
finely minced. Cost, from 2d. each. 
The meat from a roast, with some of 
the gravy, serves for a plain brown 
minee for patties, 


Veal and Ham Pie, Eco- 
nomical.— Required: a pound and 
a half of veal cutlets from the leg, six 
or eight ounces of cooked ham, and 
forcemeat as below. Cost, about 3s. 

Take the meat, and cut in very thin 
slices, and beat them out with a knife 
dipped in cold water. Sprinkle with 
a few drops of lemon juice. Then put 
astrip of ham on each, and, if possible 
a bit of mutton or veal kidney, as it 1s 
a great improvement. A little plain 
veal forcemeut, made soft enough to 
spread easily, should also be put on. 
Roll up rather tightly, and set the rolls 
upright in the dish, packing them 
tozether. The middle should be the 
highest. Three parts cover with 
stuck, or dissolve a litle gelatine in 
water; season well, and cover with 
crust, which should be of medium 
richness and rather thick, as the meat, 
being raw, requires quite an hour and 
three-quarters or two hours to bake. 
A very moderate heat after tho first 
quarter of an hour is essential, Thie 
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is a very good pie if the meat be tender 
and cut thinly; these are the main 
points. 


Veal Pie from Cooked Meat. 
—The remains of a cooked joint, so 
long as it is not overdone, will make a 
very good pie. The neck is a nice 
part for the purpose, as the meat 1s so 
tender; but anv other will do. Take 
the meat from the bones, and put the 
latter on to stew with a good bunch of 
herbs and a strip of lemon peel, any 
mushroom peelings, or other adjuncts ; 
the gravy should be well seasoned, and 
the bones may be stewed for some 
hours. The meat is to be divided and 
put in the dish with some little cakes 
of forcemeat, or it can go in layers; 
if for serving hot, a mushroom force- 
meat is execllent; for a cold pie 
probably one of herbs will be relished. 
A minced veal kidney will add to the 
goodness. The gravy should be put 
over to nearly cover, anda thin flaky 
paste used, and the dish filled up with 
more gravy after baking. For a cold 
pie, let it come up to the crust, and be 
stiff enough to jelly; then, when cut, 
the meat and crust will be joined 
together. For a hot one, a spoontul or 
two of boiling cream, though not a 
necessity, will be found a nice addition. 
The main point here is a good gravy 
(see page 771). For yies of this 
kind, cold ham, passed through a 
sausage machine, and put in layers with 
the rest, is used sometimes; some 
cayenne pepper, grated lemon peel, and 
white pepper should be first mixed in. 
Celery salt is a good condiment for 
veal pies of any sort. Cost, about 
2s. 3d., when a pound of veal is used ; 
less, if no kidney or ham. 


Veal Pie, Plain (for family use). 
—Required: veal, seasoning, paste, 
&c., as below. Cost, from 2s, 3d. to 
2s. 6d. on an average. 

Take two pounds of the breast of 
veal, cut it into pieces an inch and a 
half square, and season with a savoury 
powder made of two teaspoonfals of 
balt, one teaspoonful of white pepper, 
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half a teaspoonful of pounded mace, 
and half a teaspoonful of grated lemon 
rind. Dour over the meat a small 
quantity of water, and add an onion 
and a small bunch of swect herbs. Let 
the meat heat gently, and add a little 
more water till there is as much as will 
barely cover the meat. Stew the veal 
very gently till it is nearly done. Let 
it remain until cold, then take out the 
fut. Place the meat in layers in a 
pie-dish, and put in a little bacon and 
some plain forcemeat balls if liked. 
Strain a little of chestock over the meat. 
Line the edges of the dish with pastry, 
cover with the same, and make a hole 
in the centre. Ornament the surface 
of the pie, and bake in a well-heated 
oven, Boil the gravy that was not 
used, and when the pie comes from the 
oven, pour it in. Tiine to stew the 
veal, about one hour and a half or more ; 
to bake the pic, three-quarters of an 
hour to one hour. 


Veal Pie, Raised. — Allow 
about a pound of crust for a pound 
and a quarter of meat, or for a plainer 
pie equal weights may be taken. (See 
page 748 for the crust.) The veal 
should be free from skin and gristle, 
and if no mincing machine is at hand, 
it should be cut in slices half an inch 
thick, then in strips, and finally in 
dice; the pieces must be about half an 
inch square. Especial caution 1s 
necessary with regard to freedom from 
taint where veal is concerned. It isa 
matter of taste whether bacon or ham 
be added ; for most people the addition 
will be an improvement ; either should 
be nicely trimmed, and cut small, and 
may be previously boiled if any fear 
of hardness. The seasoning cun be 
pepper and salt, about half u teaspoon- 
ful of the former to the pound of 
meat, the salt being regulated by the 
condition of the bacon; if all veal be 
used, a teaspoonful to the pound will 
be about right. If herbs are added 
they should be in the finest powder 
(the recipes under ForceMRATS and 
SAUSAGEs will serve as a guide to the 
kinds and proportions) ; if fresh parsley 
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iy used, the pie, though very nice, will 
not keep so well. The meat should 
be moistened with a few drops of 
water or stock, and thoroughly blended 
with the seasoning, and the pic made 
and baked as directed for pork pie, 
page 782. The kidney is often used 
if meat from the loin be employed, but 
it can be omitted, and any nice lcan 
part makes a good pie; the best part 
of the neck is very suitable. ‘These 
directions are for a plain pie only. 
When «a richer one is wanted, the 
crust should be first lined with force- 
meat; one of veal and ham, or a veal 
suusage meat is nice, or cither of the 
more highly-flavoured ones can be 
used. For the gravy see page 789. 
This is to be well-scasoned, or the pie 
will be rather insipid. Total cost, 
about 9d. to 10d. per pound. 


Veal Pie, Superior.— Required: 
veal, wine, stock, crust, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 4s. 6d., if two pounds of 
meat are used, 

Braise the veal until it is half done 
in a mixture of pood stock and wine 
(see recipes for braised veal in Mave 
Disues). Butter 2 pic-dish and put 
the sliced veal in with a little sweet- 
bread and lean ham in strips, both 
cooked ; add a few button mushrooms ; 
every layer should be seasoned with 
salt, white pepper, lemon rind, and 
juice (a few drops only), and the dish 
three-parts filled with the gravy from 
the veal, and a little glaze added, A 
banch of herbs should be cooked with 
the veal. This should be covered 
with a good thin crust, and baked 
carefully, It is best hot. For a cold 
dish, the sweetbread can be replaced 
by a couple of hard egys and a calf's 
kidney. 

{nother way.—Cut thin slices of 
Veal, flatten and season them, cover with 
ham in dice, then roll up and skewer 
them; brown in a little hot fat and 
ket by to drain. Then braise until 
half done in stock ; remove the skewers 
and put the meat in the dish with a 
dozen of oysters; till up with oyster 
liquor, and the stock thickened with 
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brown roux; keep back some to add 
after baking. Finish as above. 


Veal Vol-au-Vents, Superior. 
—Kequired : veal, stock, eggs, crumbs, 
gravy, wine, seasoning, sweetbread, 
paste, &c., asunder, Cost, variable. 

For good-sized dishes cut the veal 
in slices, then in rounds the size of a 
shilling; braise them in a httle stock, 
and when cold, egg and crumb and 
fry them, (See recipes for Vera, in 
ENTREES AND MAbE Disnes.) Mean- 
while make a gravy by adding a little 
glaze and roux to some veal liquor 
from the braising pan, to make it 
thick enough to coat the meat. Flavour 
with lemon juice and sherry, or herbal 
wine in place of the latter. Have half 
as much cooked swectbread us veal; 
this can be braised or baked (see 
InpeEx), Cutit in squares of an inch 
or so, About a gill of gravy will be 
enough for the whole. Put all in a 
stewpan to heat, and fill the case, then 
garnish with braised mushrooms and 
sume roundsof pastry, buked separately, 
sticking them up to form an outer 
border. Or omit the mushrooms, and 
use slices of truffles heated in stock, 
alternately with the pastry, and put a 
slice of lemon here and there, or a bit 
of fried parsley. 

Note. —-For a plainer dish omit the 
garnish, and put the cover of pastry 
on in the usual way. (See page 801 
fur the case.) By cutting the veal 
smaller, this mixture does for vol-an- 
vents of medium size, but not for the 
very small ones, 


Venison Pasty. — Required: 
venison, gravy, paste, seasoning, €¢., 
as under. Cost, variable, about 3s. 6d. 
for a pasty of three pounds of venison. 

Venison pasty is generally made of 
the neck, breast, and shoulders. The 
pasty should properly contain venison 
only. When game and forcemeat are 
introduced, it is known no more as 
venison pasty but as game pie. Pre- 
pare the venison by hanging, &c., 
ax directed under Venison. Bone it, 
trim away all the skin, and cut it 
into pieces two inches square. Line 
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a baking-dish entirely with good 
stiff pastry. Put in the pieces of 
meat, fat and lean together. If 
there is not sufficient fat belonging 
to the venison, a thin slice of the firm 
fat of a loin or neck of mutton may be 
put in with each piece of lean venison. 
Scason the meat with pepper and salt 
only, and pour in somc stock to 
moisten it. Cover the dish with thick 
pastry, ornament the top, make an 
opening in the centre, and lay a sheet 
of letter-paper over it. Bake in a 
modcrately-heated oven. Whilst it is 
being baked, put the bones and trim- 
mings of the venison into a stewpan 
with a pinch of powdered mace, a little 
pepper and salt, and some mutton or 
other stock, and reduce well. Strain 
it, let it cool, and remove the fat. 
When the pie is done, heat the gravy 
with a teaspoonful of lemon juice and 
a glassful of port. Pour it into the 
pie by means of a pointed strainer, 
through the hole in the centre, incline 
the dish a little to each side that the 
gravy may penctrate to all parts, and 
serve hot or cold. Time to bake, two 
hours to three hours and a half, ac- 
cording to size. If the under-crust is 
omitted the pie will nof need to bake 
so long. Unless the pastry is thick it 
will be burnt up before the meat is 
done enough. Many cooks partially 
stew the venison befure putting it into 
the pie, then a thinner crust is used. 
A good imitation can be made from 
well-hung mutton of good flavour. 
Claret may be used in place of port, 
then currant jelly improves the gravy. 


Venison Pasty, to keep for 
some time.—Cut the meat of a 
breast or shoulder of venison into 
pieces two inches square, Season these 
with pepper and salt, adding, if liked, 
a small pinch of grated nutmeg. Put 
them, fat and lean together, into a 
baking-dish, place a good slice of 
butter upon them, and cover the dish 
with a paste of flour and water (page 
748). Bake the pasty in a moderatel y- 
heated oven for a couple of hours, and 
keep it in a cool dry place. When 
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wanted, remove the coarse crust, line 
the cdges and sides of the dish with 
good pastry, pour in a small quantity 
of strong gravy, cover with pastry, 
and bake in a good oven till the pastry 
is firm. 


Vol-au-Vent. — This is a dish 
which is composed of a rich mince or 
ragout of any kind in a case of puff 
pastry. The paste should be rich, and 
great care is needed in the baking. 
An oven with a good bottom heat is 
wanted, and it is no use trying to bake 





Fic, 127.—P.Lais Vou-au-VENT CUTTERS. 


a vol-an-vent case in an oven that is 
cool at one side and hot on the other, 
or it may come ont nearly flat on ono 
side with the other considerably raised, 


. The paste must also be evenly rolled, 


and for a dish that will go the round 


_ at a dinner of eight or more, about 


twelve ounces to a pound may be 
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required, and the largest cutter should 
be used for it. These cutters are 
sold in scts of praduated sizes, and 
are round und oval, and plain and 
crimped, as shown in Figs. 127, 128; 
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the oval crimped ones are generally 
preferred. When neither is at hand, 
substitutes may be found in the lids of 
round or oval boiling pots. 

The baking sheet for the paste 
should be damped with cold water. 
The paste cutters are to be dipped for 
an instant in hot water, which ensures 
a clean cut; if dragged, the paste is 
spoiled. Select a size that will fit the 
dish it will be served in, and cut out 
the bottom, from the puste rolled to 
wbout an inch in thickness. Stamp 
into this shape a smaller cutter, so as 
to leave a ring an inch wide all round, 
but only about half through or rather 
more. The shape is then put in the 





Fig, 120. —Vou-au-VENT, 


oven to bake for half an hour, more or 
less as required, when the puff-paste 
rises; that over the ring forming tl 

wall or case, from which the centre 
part rather draws away, but also 
rises. When partly done it should be 
vlazed, and if it browns tuo soon cover 
it, but the oven door should not be 
opened more than necessary, or the 
half-baked paste will fall flat. When 
risen and baked sufticiently, detach the 
slice from the centre with the point of 
a kutfe to serve as a cover, removing 
with the knife all uneven soft portions, 
tu that the lid is firmand even. As this 
18 Somewhat shrunk, or smudler, some 
cooks prefer to roll out and hake a sepa- 
rate thin sheet of paste, and cut with a 
larger cutter for the lid. The rest of 
the soft part of the inside is then all 
scooped away, leaving only the walls 
and the bottum, but taking care to leave 
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an even thickness of wall all round, 
else the filling may run through. The 
heat of the oven should be so regu- 
lated that the wall may be baked 
without scorching. After taking away 
the soft part, put the case in the oven 
again for a minute or two to harden 
the inside, and then add the filling, 
already heated in readiness, Leaves 
and other ornaments are often cut out 
of the paste and used on the top of 
the lid, or sometimes leaves or circular 
pleces cut with the smallest cutter 
are baked separately, and placed in a 
ring or other pattern on the filling 
instead of alid. The appearance when 
finished is shown in Fig. 129. 

aAlnother way.—Make puff paste in 
proportion to the size of the dish, 
and roll out with care; then cut a 
piece tor the bettom, and more picces 
the same size, out of which cut the 
centres With a smaller cutter, thus 
leaving rings. The bottom piece 
should be thicker than the others. 
Glaze and bake as usual. then build up 
the rings evenly into a wall, Joining 
with luting paste or white of ee. 
Then fill and finish off according tu 
taste and the purpose for which the 
case Is required, It 18 necessary to 
roll these pieces carefully, that they 
mav not topple over in the buking, as 
if all are more or less uneven, the dish 
vill be a failure unless the bottoms are 
trimmed to regulate the thickness, and 
this is both troublesome and wasteful. 


Vol-au-Vents, Small. — The 
cases for these are referred to under 
Parries, Their manufacture is easier 
than large ones. For such as would 
be served one to each person, cut the 
paste out with a suttable sized cutter, 
and make the incision for the lid with 
one two sizes smaller. ‘The size of the 
cases should be regulated by the con- 
tents, as when a very rich filling is 
employed they should be smaller than 
when only moderately rich. "The rich. 
ness must also yuide the thickness, 
If the crust be cut halt an inch thick, 
and it should by youd fortune rise to 
six times that height, they will take a 
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good deal of filling, and it is therefore 
desirable sometimes to cut them the 
third or so of an inch only. At the 
same time a flat vol-au-vent looks very 
bad. The same process of scooping 
after baking, as for large ones, has to 
be carried out on a small scale. In 
houses where puff paste cannot be 
conveniently made and baked, it is 
common to buy the pastry of a con- 
fectioner, and prepare the interior at 
home. In such cases, if the pastry is 
cold when it arrives (as it should be) 
it is necessary that it be heated separ- 
ately, and that the filling be quite hot 
when put in. Should it be put in 
cold, and the whole heated together, 
the interior will become dry, and the 
pastry hopelessly ruined before the 
vol-an-vents arc hot through. If pur- 
chased ready filled, they should be 
cmptied, and the outsides and insides 
separately heated as above described. 
Without these precautions, there is 
always a risk of spoiling the mince, 
whatever its nature. Always send 
these to table on a hot dish, covered 
by a lace pe or serviette, and gar- 
nish with parsley, which should be 
fried, or crisped, or with other suitable 
mnaterials. 

Noty,— With regard to the cutters, 
although they are very usefnl, and 
serve all sorts of purposes in- the 
kitchen, such as cutting out the paste 
for mince pies, tarts, short cakes, and 
the like, yet it 1s not altogether neces- 
sary to buy the entire box, as any 
tinmian will make a few of the sizes 
required, 


Vol-au-Vents a la Nor- 
mande,.— Kequired : a sole, oysters, 
mnussels, mushrooms, wine or milk, 
sinee, Ceo and pastry, &., as below, 
Cost, from 3s, 6d. upwards on an 
average, but very variable, 

Mike some staal) cases as above, and 
fii th m with a ravedt made as below, 
Ona dars: vol-anevent ean be made in 
Just the same way, and a very orna- 
Inental dish be the result. Fillet a 
large sole, put it on a buttered dish, 
and sprinkle upon it a teaspoonful of 
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very finely-minced onions which have 
been previously parboiled. Tour upon 
if as much milk or light wine as will 
barcly cover it, and bake till done 
enough. Divide it into neat slices of 
uniform size, and put these in a stew- 
pan with an equal quantity of oysters 
which have been plumped in their 
liquor, mussels which have been shaken 
over the fire in a stewpan till their 
shells opened, mushrooms which have 
been stewed in butter, and croidtons. 
Take as much velouté sauce as will 
cover the ingredients, put it into a 
saucepan, and stir in the oyster liquor, 
the mussel broth, and the gravy from 
the sole. Let it) simmer till very 
thick. Beat the yolks of two eggs 
in a basin, mix a spoonful or two of 
the sance with them, and add them to 
the rest. Heat the sauce for a minute 
or two without allowing it to boil, and 
pour it over the fish, Let all heat 
very gently together for three or four 
minutes, and the ragott will be ready 
jor the vol-au-vent, The crotitons are 
often omitted from the ragott. 


Woodcock Pie (to be eaten cold). 


— Required: paste, veal, ham, season- 
ing, hard-boiled eggs, gravy, &¢., as 
below, and four woodcocks. Cost, very 
uncertain, 

Tune the edges of a pie dish with 
puff paste, put a slice of veal at the 
bottom, season with salt, pepper, and 
mace or nutmeg, and lay a slice of 
lean ham on it. Pluck the birds care- 
fully, season with the above-named 
materials (do not open them}, and 
cover with thin slices of ham or bacon. 
Pack tightly in the dish, and fill up 
acant places with hard crgs, in slices 
or quarters, Cover with strong stock 
that will ply when cold. Cover and 
ornament the crust tastefully, and 
glaze and bake the pic ain a good oven, 
foran hour and a quarter to an hour 
and a half. ‘This pie is considered a 
rare delicacy. 

Note.—Veal is sometimes omitted. 
When used, it is an improvement to 
partly cook it beforchand. (Sc¢ remarks 
under Mrat Pres.) 
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Woodcock Pie, Raised (to be 
eaten cold), — Required : forcemeat, 
four birds, stock, and seasoning, bacon, 
truffles, and paste, as below. Cost, 
very uncertain, 

Take a good veal forcemceat, bone 
the birds, put the bones, &c., on for 
stock, and cook until a good gravy is 
obtained ; it must jelly when cold. The 
gizzards may be pounded and added 
to the forcemeat. Put the birds on a 
board after opening, and place ina layer 
of forcemeat, then a truffle, sliced, 
then more forcemeat. Or use truffled 
sausage meat (page 481). Restore to 
the original shape by folding the skin 
over, Prepare a pie mould, using a 
good raised crust (page 786). Puta 
layer of forcemeat, then two birds, 
some truffles, more forcemeat, the other 
birds, and forcemeat and traffles again, 
with a top covering of bacon, neatly 
cut and trimmed, Cover and finish, 
and bake the pie in the usual way. 
More gravy should be put in after 


baking, = Dish) on @ napkin, and 
garnish with parsley and aspic only, 
or as directed for Pigeon Pre, 
Rasen. 


Notre.—Take care to test the stiffness 
of the gravy, or the pie will be spuiled 
should it be too thin. 


White Fish Vol-au-Vents.— 
There are many sorts of fish that will 
serve for these, amongst the best being 
turbot, sole, and whiting: but other 
kinds considered inferior may, with the 
sime sauces, be used > and tor all these 
the sance is the chief consideration 
next to the fire ful covkine of the fish. 
Supposing sole, it may with advantage 
he couked with white wine and Jemen 
ition, although ao ophuner method will 
serve, Tt is important that) the colour 
Ve preserved, however dt is prepared, 
It should then be cut up neatly, and 
the bones and trimmings made into 
stock that shall assist in making the 
sauce, A reference to the chapter on 
Sacces will show many that may be 
aplny ed, Sufficient is wanted to 
make a rich thick mince that will not 
run through the vo]-ay-vent case. (See 
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Voi-au-Vents.) There are number- 
less methods of garnishing, and a few 
prawns, or # little lobster coral, will 
meet most requirements, except for 
richer dishes; then quenelles are nice 
laid on in place of the cover; those of 
a contrasting colour should be used, 
and some fried parsley will further 
improve the appearance. 


Yorkshire Pudding. — The 
general remarks on Barrek Pceppines 
should be referred to. These are al- 

ways nicest when made thinly. Some 
people make a batter pudding in a 
dish and call it a Yorkshire pudding, 
but such is very different from the 
real thing. 

For a plain pudding, take two eggs, 
half a pound of flour, a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, a saltspoonful of salt 
—or more may be liked—and a pint of 


milk. Skim-emilk can be used rf strict 
economy has to be studied, but the 


pudding is nut so rich or nutritious. 
For a very plain pudding, one egg can 
be made to do if the baking powder be 
increased and another ounce of flour 
be used. — Follow the directions above 
referred to, and make a baking-tin hot 
by melting in it an ounce or so of nice 
dripping or cliritied fat, and coating it 
well in every part, not forgetting the 
corners, for it is here that the pudding 
so often ‘catches.’ A little melted 
dripping should be left at the bottom 
of the tin, but not much; then give the 
batter a stir the last minute and poar 
it in the tin, which it should only half 
fillat the outside: and when baked it 
should not much exceed half an inch in 
thickness. The oven should be sharp 
at the start, and then kept at a mode- 
rite heats the puddins must be nicely 
browned, and will be done. unless 
thicker than this, in about thirty to 
forty minutes. Cut it in squares and 
serve ona verv hot dish. The tin 
may be greased with some of the fat 
from the joint, and the pudding baked 
under a joint, either before the fire 
or in the oven; and many consider 
this the only way to get a York- 
shire prdding in perfection ; but it is 
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advisable to put it in the oven first every three eggs. If the bost flour be 
until just set—for this reason: ifthe used and the whites of the ovgs are 
fat from the joint be allowed to drip | added separately, nothing richer than 
on it before it is sct, it gets sodden, | this need be desired, while it cannot 
and the top does not crisp; and it also | fail to be light unless the oven is too 
proves too rich for some. With this slow. ‘lhe pudding will rise very soon 
precaution, a pudding so baked is very | if the heat be sufficient. 
nice. In some parts the batter is Norr.—In making Yorkshire pud- 
baked in round tins, small enough to | dings for children, half whelo-meal 
allow one pudding to be served to « and half white flour will make a more 
each; these should be almost as thin as . nourishing one, though the dish will 
pancakes. - suffer a little in point of hghtness. 
Medium. —Tuke six ounces of flour, | Yorkshire puddings are so generally 
three-quarters of a pint of milk, and — assvuciated with a roast joint, that it is 
three eggs, with sult and powder as be- = sometimes forgotten that they are 
fore. This inakes a very good pudding. = quite ask acceptable with a hash or a 
Rich.—Allow an egg for each ounce — plain stew, when the meat is in small 
of flour, and half a pint of milk for — proportion. 


SWEET PUDDINGS AND PASTRY. 


(See also Sourries. FRITTERS, PANCAKES, SWEETS, ICES, AND 
InvaLip PuppINGs.) 


Ir is not easy strictly to define a pudding. so far as the better elass dishes 
are concerned, A dish may be seen at table that is more of the nature of 
a cake so far as its foundation goes, but it is served with sauce as a 
pudding while hot, and when cold as a tea or supper sweet. Then various 
rich cakes are soaked with syrup, or masked with some kind of fruit prrce, 
and sent to table as puddings. = The list in this chapter should not, there- 
fore. be regarded as definitive, as some in future chapters may fitly be 
served in the pudding course, although in deference to custom they are 
placed under other headings. With cold enfreea came a demand for cold 
puddings, and it is now quite a common thing to find at the close of an 
elaborate dinner only one pudding, aud that a cold one. Again, it: may 
happen that not one sweet that could strictly be classed as a pudding is 
served; a delicate souffle and an iced eream to finish may constitute the 
sweet course, The souffles in another chapter are therefore as varied) in 
kind as space permits, and im the chapter on sweets recipes are given that 
will mect most requirements for cold dishes. 

Puddings pure and simple hold their own, however, for every day 
meals of a substantial order, and the reeipes include dishes suitable for all 
Classes, and dinners of all descriptions, As there are many sorts of 
puddings, and varving treatment is required, let us give some general 
directions for all before entering into detail, since on the carrying out of 
these directions will depend to a great extent the success of the pudding. 

_ Cleanliness must be insisted upon. Nowhere is the most scrupulous 
meety more in demand than in the making of puddings. A musty cloth, 
a boiling pot that is oulv half washed, a morsel of semi-putrid suet or 
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rank butter, or a doubtful egg—these things have ruined many a pudding, 
especially of a delicately flavoured sort. The materials, even the most 
homely, must be good of their kind, and carefully examined before use. 

Moulds.—Of the moulds used for modern puddings almost every day 
brings some novelty. Those detailed will meet the demands of an ordinary 
kitchen. For cold puddings and other dishes of the kind any fancy moulds 
that are used for jellies may be employed; but for puddings that have to 
be baked only moulds kept for baked dishes should be used. At the same 
time, with care, one kind of mould will serve a number of uses. Speaking 
broadly, we advise the purchase of moulds that will serve for creams, Ac., 
first, and may do duty for puddings after. The inexperienced will be wise 
to avoid complicated patterns, on account of the danger of breaking in 
turning out. : 

The most generally useful and cheapest small moulds are those shaped 
like an ordinary earthenware basin. They are to be had in various sizes 
from a few pence each. The cheapest are of tin; the best and most 
durable are of tinned steel. These answer both for baked, steamed, and 
boiled puddings. They may be had both with round and flat bottoms, and 
plain or fluted sides. Dariole moulds are miee for little puddings, and 
reference should be made to the INDEX for others shown in various parts 
of the book. 


Noma A 





Kia. 130.--° Tuk Lorp Mavor's” Puppine Bastrs, 


Large moulds may he bought from a pint size to four or five pints, 
These also may be had basin-shaped as above, but are always best when 
furnished witha lid. Some may ask why a basin-shaped mould is to be 
preferred to an earthenware basin. The answer is that while the first 
cost is but little more, the mould has a dong life before it. while basins 
need constant renewal on account of breakages. Then the pudding cooks 
quicker in amould, A lid isa safeguard against the entry of water, but 
it is well to lay a sheet of greased paper over the top of the pudding 
before putting the lid on, The main use of this class of mould is for 
delicate puddings ; for suet and other solid ones they are not so necessary. 
Illustrations of the ordinary shapes are given in many places; an improved 
mould of modern introduction, that is probably the forerunner of other patent 
patterns on the same principle, is known as“ The Lord Mayor's.” The 
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lid a fits closely and prevents the entry of the water. The ball feet do 
away with the possibility of the pudding coming in contact with the 
saucepan, and becoming over-cooked or burnt in one place. These feet 
also assist the cooking. by allowing complete circulation of the water 
round the pudding, and with ordinary care the water cannot boil over. 
The loose dise B has only to be gently pressed to cause the pudding, when 
boiled enough, to leave the basin easily, and without the least fear of 
breaking ; this is one of the most important points. These moulds are 
made of tinned steel in three sizes. and may be had of any ironmonger. 
They are only to be used for solid puddings, such as Christmas, plum, Xe., 
or for puddings with a suet or other paste containing meat or fruit; for a 
semi-fluid pudding they are not suitable, because, owing to the Joose dise, 
the liquid in the pudding would cseape. For this elass the * beehive ” 
mould, on p. 825, 1s very useful; that, too. is made of tinned steel of 
Various sizes and has a lid: it tarms out well and has a good effect. Those 
shown in Figs. 131, 132. and 133. are of the same type and are general favour- 
ites. The melon mould, Fig. 132, is particularly useful, as it may be so 
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Fig. 13),- Poppixe Movin Fic. 132.— Merton Mocnp. Fn, 183.—Peppixsge Motip 
wir Lip. with Lip, 





easily garnished, while the chances of the gamish becoming displaced in the 
cooking or in turning out are much less than when a plain mould is used. 

The pudding cloth is best made of stout material; good “ dowlas,’ 
as used for tea cloths. are very serviceable, but some prefer coarse 
linen folded in two thieknesses; some dike “cheese cloth.” The 
thing to remember is never to touch the eloth with soap, and. to 
hoi] it as soon as used, in plenty of water with a morsel of soda, 
then to rinse it and dry it in the open air, and never to put it away im 
any but a perfectly dry state. On this subject, regarded by the majority 
as too trifling to warrant mention, we might say much, for a pudding 
cloth is more often abused than properly used. and except in houses where 
there is a place for everything, is frequently employed for other than its 
legitimate purpose. Those who take our advice, and steam instead of 
boil their puddings, will only need to renew their cloths on rare occasions 
for plum and other puddings that mast be boiled; and even for those, 
should moulds with lids be available, no cloth is wanted. 
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MATERIALS. 


We come now to the materials, and this is a wide subject; but before 
mentioning them a word on the choice of a mixing bow] may not be out of 
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place. This may he of earthenware or of tinned steel; it should have a 
round bottom, and he of good size, but the materials should not be allowed 
to spread all over the bowl, or the chances are that a good deal will be 
left in it instead of going into the pudding; for the proper scraping of 


the howl, to avoid waste, a palette knife shonld be used. 


The materials 


should be got ready before the operation is begun. 


Almonds. The sweet almonds 
known as) Valencia are the most 
eeneruly nsed, Thev cost about 


Is. dd. per pound. A smaller almond 
is sometimes sold ata dower rate, but 
thereis no stving in buying these, The 
large Jordan almonds are best when 
required for the sticking of a) tipsy 
cake ov other similar purposes, These 
cost from Is. 8d. to 2s. per pound, bat 
the prices are subject to considerable 
fluctuation, 

Bitter almonds ave less often required, 
and in some cases their use may be dis- 
pensed with if a few rutatias are at 
hand. They are used to flavour milk 
for custards and other purposes, the 
almonds being infused im the milk 
untilit is tlavoured to taste.  Inexcess 
this flavour is very objectionable, 

To blanch almonds,-~-Yut them in a 
sancepan of Cold water and bring it to 
botling-point; throw the almonds into 
cold water, then drain, and rub the 
skins Off with a clean cloth, 

Zo pound alnonds.— After bhinching 
they should be put in a mortar, after 
they have been chopped, and) pound: d 
with a few drops of orange or rose. 
water, ora ditthe white of eye or cold 
waiter, just to prevent oiling, 

Ground abrauedts.—-Vhese are 
obtained of grocers, und are very 
useful for many purposes. They are, 
however, mixed with a small propor- 
thon of sugarias a rule, and this should 
be taken into account for any dish they 
may be required for, and: dae allow. 
ance made, ‘The price is about the 
ame ora trifle higher than that of 
sweet almonds first-named above. 


Baking or Egg Powder. - 
(See page 799, ) 


Bread Crumbs. ‘The bread 
should be a few davy old, and sieved 


to be 


to ensure uniform size. 
chapter.) 

Butter and Margarine.—(“c 
page 738.) Fresh butter should be 
used) for greasing the moulds or dishes 
for good puddings, and for the most 
deheate ones ito should Te clarified, 
For a great number of puddings, good 
marganine answers us well as fresh 
butter, and better than sult butter. 

Candied Peel. — ‘fh: sugar 
should be removed, and the peel cut 
in thin shreds. or where stated it should 
be chopped. A fuller tlavour is) ob- 
tuined when it is first shredded, and 
itis mere digestible, When dry, peel 
is improved by sowking it In any liquid 
that may be used for the pudding. 
Orange peel is softer than lemon. 
Citron peel is sometimes quite hard > it 
Is used as much for its appearance as 
its flavour, 


Chocolate.—The be-t chocolate 
should be used. or at any rate pure 
chocelite. from Is. Sd. to 2s. 6d. per 
pound. Tf s soluble chorolite | is 
used, the erating process niay be dis- 
pensed with, amd it answers very well 
Momost cases, Tt ois alwivs necessary 
tomixait smoothly with the liquid used, 


Colourings.—(s« page 83, also 
Inpex.} 

Cream,—-When net otherwise spe. 
cited, ordinary single cream is) in- 
tended; for whipping, duable cream is 
required, and this is often nearly or 
quite double the price of the ftirst- 
named. (See Wairrep CREAM, in 
SWEETS.) 

Curds. —-These are used for cheese- 
cakes, puddings, de, They are 
obtained from 


(See Brean 


milk that has been 
eurdled by means of rennet, and this 
is most conveniently ebtained in’ the 
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form of essence, from groccrs. Some 
of these essences are very superior to 
others, and one that bears the name 
of a reliable firm should be selected. 
This is added to the milk when it is 
warm, and generally, a tablespoonful 
will curdle a quart or more, but the 
Jess essence used the more delicate 
the curd; directions for use are, as 
a rule, given on the bottles. After 
stirring in the rennet the milk should 
be left for the whey to become ]iquid 
and the curd solid, and the liquid 
should be well drained off; this is 
done on a sieve, or by hanging up the 
curds In a bag. The curds should 
always be pressed lightly in a clean 
eloth before being used for pastry. 
Curds are sold ready for use in shops 
in the North of England. One author- 
itv savs that there is often considerable 
difficulty in) preparing curds from 
London milk; we have not proved the 
truth of this, and have found no 
difference in town and country milk 
so long as it has been rich and fresh. 
The better the milk the richer the 
eurd. Another wav of turning or 
eurding milk is with a piece of the 
dried stumach of the calf. This is 
used) in country places, and aay be 
bought of some Juitchers. About a 
square inch is put in soak im a little 
hot water and deft in souk for a few 
hours: a quarter of a pint of the liquor 
thus obtained will curdie a gallon of 
mik. A simple way of producing 
curds is to put a little sherry to milk on 
the tre and let it boil; or a pinch of 
powdered align may be put to cold 
muk. and heated until it curdles. A 
pancho of salt added after the curds 
torm will help to separate them from 
the Whey, 


Currants.- To wash currants pro- 
porly requires some care, They should 
be put in tepid water, then in cold, 
sever) times renewer] : and when 
Clean, rubbed in a cloth, then dropped 
on to a darge tin or dish and dried 
klowly on the plate-rack or hob, or in 
avery cool oven, Stalks and stones 
should be taken from them: the latter 
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may be detected by the sound when 
dropped ona dish. If a fine sicve is 
at hand, and the currants rubbed with 
a little flour on it when they are dry, 
the stalks will go through; or they 
may be looked over in the hand. A 
little flour should always be strewn 
over them finally, and they may then 
be put in a bottle for use. When the 
cleansing of fruit is left to the last 
moment it is apt to be hastily per- 
furmed, and dirty or damp currants 
are an abomination. If a little flour 
is rubbed over befure washing, the 
large stalks and any stones are easily 
separated from the fruit. 


Dripping.— Clarified dripping or 
fat is intended in the directions for its 


use, Either answers well) for plain 
puddings, (See page 6.) 


Eggs.— These are treated at Iength 
ina previous chapter, We may jast add 
the reminder that the freshest of eggs 
should be used for dainty puddings of 
every description, “Albumen, or dried 
white of egg," is a handy preparation 
when whites are required In excess of 
yolks, This is to be had in’ packets, 
with directions for use. If kept ready 
for use at will often save breaking an 
eve for the sake of the white. 


Essences.-- The best of these will 
be found the cheapest. The most 
useful kinds are almond, lemon, orange, 
mace, nutmeg, and vanilla; then there 
are essence Of raspberries, strawherries, 
ginger, vatafia, pine apple, maraschino, 
and other liqueur essences, Essence 
of miced ape or cloves WIL be found 
handy when colour as well as flavour 
Is required, but these should not) be 
used for white dishes, Essence af 
ceuamnen may be mentioned as having 
medicinad uses. These should all be 
used with caution, for a few drops will 
go a jony way, though it is impossible 
to say the exact amount required for 
any dish, on account of the varying 
strength of the preparations, Perhaps 
nothing is more calculated to spoil a 
dish than an overdose of essence of 
pine-apple; and when it i« of inferior 
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quality, even in moderation, it is ob- 
jectionable. (See SEASONINGS.) 


Fillings for Pastry.—In the 
chapter on Cakes, there are various 
preparations given for the filling of 
“Jayer’? and other cakes that will 
answer equally well for pastry, cither 
for tarts, cornets, or any other kind 
in which the filling is inserted after 
the pastry is baked. By taking note 
of this, the pastry course may be 
considerably varied, and many dainty 
dishes prepared, when some form of 
pustry a little uncommon is required, 
hy the exercise of a slight amount of 
forethought. 


Flavoured Sugars.—These are 
useful when a slight flavouring only 
is wanted, but especially handy for 
parnishing purposes. 

Cinnamon — sugar, — Required: a 
stick of cinnamon, and from four to 
six times its weight in) sugar; use 
the best loaf, and see that it is dry 
and in fine powder before the pound. 
ing begins. This applies to all these 
sugars, The cinnamon should be 
pounded alone, then again with the 
sugar, and the whole sifted through 
a fine hair sieve or a piece of muslin, 

Lemon sugar.-- Required : some leaf 
sugar and fresh Jomons with clear 
rinds. Wipe the fruit) and rasp the 
sugar oon, stopping well before the 
white pith is reached: then erush the 

to powder with a rolling-pin, 
and dry itt the mouth of a cool oven, 
oroon a hot plate, and finally pound 
and sift for use. 

Orange suger -—~This is made as above, 
and is very nic 

Veilhe sugar.~ -Those who use thi 
but seldom will find it) as cheap to 
buvas to make it. Required : vanilla 
pods, and about four or five times the 
weight ino sugar, The pod must. be 
dry, then split and divided into small 
pieces und pounded, then pounded 
again with the sugar. ‘This wants 
Very cureful sifting to ensure its being 
uniformly fine. An inferior sugar 
miy be made from the spent pods 
left over frum vanilla essenes. This 
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has but little strength; but as there 
is a certain amount of goodness left 
in the pods, however dry they may 
uppear, those who make their own 
essence may fecl inclined to use them 
up in this way. ‘They should be 
dried, and less sugar used than for the 
above. 


Flour.—The remarks made on jage 
738 apply to puddings. When for a 
pudding of dark colour, brown flour 
may be used in nearly all cases, and 
is more nourishing for children’s 
puddings. 


Glazing or Icing. — -\". 1. — 
Required: the white of an egg, and 
about the same measure of water ‘the 
precise preportions are wnimportant), 
and some castor sugar, 

Beat the egg and water together. 
and brush the pastry over with it, 
then sprinkle thickly with the sugar, 
and finally sprinkle with the egg 
wash ; do not use much, or it will run 
off, and the pastry will have a messy 
look, ‘To sprinkle, just moisten the 
brush, then shake it over the postry. 
Gr take the brush in the right hand, 
and knock it on the back of the left, 
moving it, that the moisture «pphed 
may be even. This is a useful icing 
when oa thick coating of sugar is 
wanted, and may be apphed to Ban- 
bury cakes and similar sorts of pastry 
before baking, or to fruit pies shortly 
before they are taken from the oven. 
If put on before baking, they would 
heveme too dark in’ colour, When 
a dark ghlize is hked, the sugar 
should be applicd thinly, then the 
appearance ts mere like varnish. 

Notr.—- Do not beat the white of 
erg first, or it is much more difficult 
to blend with the water. There is 
littl: trouble aif both are beaten 
towether, 

No. 2 —This is a very useful glaze, 
Required: sugar, egg-white, and cold 
Water. 

Whip the white of one or mere eggs 
to a freth, and apply it: thinly and 
evenly over the pastry; should any 
bare patehes cscape the brush the 
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gugar as above, 
with cold water. 
good appearance. 
when the pastry 18 ne 
be returned tu the even 
ono. 4 This is very litte trouble or 
cost. Simply moisten the brush with 
cold water, and shake over the pastry. 
then dredge with sugar, and either 
bake as it is, or give another shake 
from the brush: both methods find 
favour. If properly baked, pastry 
thus glazed will be a dcheate brown. 
When no brush is handy use a bunch 
of feathers. 

Vo. 4.—This is used for pastry that 
is sweet enuugh in itself. as a good 
gloss is obtained without additional 


This has a Very 
It should be applied 
arly dene, then 
“to finish at 


sweetness. dust brush over with 
beaten white of eve. either hefore 
baking or when nearly dune. A litle 


water may be put with the cg for 4 
pale glaze. 

Vo, d.—This is very good for fruit 
pies and pasties, and large pastry 
generally. Brush with cold) water, 
then shake roughly-crushed amp 
sugar over: sprinkle with water, and 
hake carefully, Should it become too 
rown, damp a thick sheet of paper 
and twist itaver the top, tut with 
ordinary care this will not be wanted, 

Noth, — The term ‘brush with 
water” must be understood to mean 
damp, not wef the pastry: the surface 
should be only moistened enough for 
the sugar to stick > if more than this is 
done the pastry will not be light. 

Vo. 6.--This is a nice glaze, but 
will not often be wanted in ordinary 
households. It is used for open tarts 
of the most) ornamental kinds, and 
pimilar dishes, Required: a syrup as 
below, and some brown colouring. 

Any quantity of syrup can be made ; 
the proportions are a gill of water to 
five ounces of sugar—that is, if the 
weights are cqual, Pare cane sugar 
must be used, and the syrup should be 
bkimmed as required, but pure sugar 
throws up but little seam. When 
reduced, and u nice brown colour, 
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take at from the fv armel putin thy 
REPS ATL fo laste, auf dinate he a rich 
Hoown, Def tea dark. This is only 
required in small quantities, and 
should be thinly apphed with a brush, 
any other ornamentation being put on 
before the alive sets, (See directions 
under dam Tauts, page 850.) 

Honey.— This is less known asa 
sweetener for puddings than it) de- 
serves tobe. Tt ds exeedent for cercal 
puddings, ag it gives great softness, 
A good deal is sent. from other 
countries Which is hut ithe inferior 
to English honey, and when bought 
in quantities is but about half the 
price, 

Lemons.— When the rind is used, 
alwives Wipe the lemon ona clean cloth 
lefore erating oor rasping at with 
sugar: the hitters the better but the 
slower Way, The instant the white is 
revehed—or before, tu be correet- the 
grating or rasping should be stepped, 
ov the dish will be bitter, Tf a demon 
is rolled oon a hoard, with a sieht 
pressure of the hind, it will vield its 
JWice more readily. Should ne lemon- 
squeezer be avilable, the meat: best 
thing is a wooden spoom that as) small 
enough to le worked reund and round 
In the jemon after cutting it throueh; 
ioshowid be held over ao basin to re. 
cerve the juice, and as much agian 
may be got froin ait as when squeezed 
by hand. The pips should be strained 
out, as they are bitter, Limes and 
oranges are similarly treated, 


Meringue Mixture. -- 
Mraincur Pants, pase SEO. 


Milk.—TVhis for ordinary puddings 
should be new and quite sweet. A 
spoonful of milk only tainted shehtly 
would spoil any pudding. kor ches, 
puddings, skim milk may de used. 
(Nee CEREAL PUDDINGS, on pugre 820.) 
Skim omlk oalso dors for suct 
puddings. 

Buttermedk way be used for the latter 
Class; und, while Jes nourishing than 
new milk, it makes a light pudding, 
and as naturally better than water. 


(See 
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This is an article that is not appre- 
ciated at its full value. 

Condensed milk is handy, and anny 
be used for all xorts af puddings. We 
cannot specify the best brands, bat 
may say that the less added sugar the 
better.  Reeent investigations have 
proved that some brands are composed 
of so much sugar that they are almost 
uscless from oa fecding point of view ; 
on the other hand, some brands are 
nich in cream, and oas free frome sear 
aus the canning process permits. These 
should be selected. and are well worth 
the higher price charged, ‘The sweet. 
ness of the milk must he considered, 
and oa reduction minde in the gammeournt 
of sugar put im othe pudding, af 
NECESNATY, 

Nuts.-— (Se Tspex.) The variety 
of nuts now used as food is creut. 


Pistachios. “These we Wanched 
like almonds. A> pinch of carbonate 
of sodiix sometimes pat in the water 
used for blanching, te enhance the 
green colours er, When pounded. a 
few drops of green eolonring added. 
Asarule, they do not require either. 
Jeng expensive, they should) be used 
With extra care, and amy prepared im 
excess Of immediate requirements 
bottled for future use, 

Raisins. Phe most useful, be- 
“ause the most quickly prepiured, are 
the sultanao musings, ‘Pheyo want ne 
Washing; just aanb with a little flour 
on aw seve will remove some af the 
stalks, and after docking over they 
are ready for use, ‘Phey are less 
sweet thin the herge raisins. The latter 
need stoning sin deinw this, as little 
as possible of the inside should be re- 
moved, or vervomuch of their sweet. 
ness as dost. For the best puddings, 
the loose museatels which have dropped 
from the stalks, and are about half the 
price of the bunches, are better than 
any other. They are rich both in 
flavour amd colour, and are excellent 
for mincemeat and Christinas and other 
puddings of the sort. 

Spices. Sec Essences above, and 
recipes in S¥asunines.) Ground spices 
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Pad 


wheat hee kept on teead atiiete re ane 
the beat bonght. “Vhere aa mesh odal- 
teration in this line, and the oniv 
safeguard is te buy Cfa deat whe 
can be relied upen for, while same 
of thy aduiterants may not be hartfal, 
they spoil the flavour of the dish in 
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Spirits and Wines in their 
relation to puddings and other sweets 
are oreferred to in) the chapter on 
Sweets. {See INpex for Syrups, 
Laiquenrs, &&e.) 


Spun Sugar for Ornamen- 
tal Furposes. Required : loaf 
sugar und buadlt its weight ino water. 
The best cane sugar should be used, aa 
failure is alinest sure with inferior 
sugar, This is te be pat in a copper 
paniand breught to the bail, and freed 
fromoumy scum that may rise, When 
the surface begins to luck bubbly it is 
nearly ready. To test it. dip a knife or 
the end of a steclin cold water, und be 
sure that itas celd, ora mistake may 
arise: then dip this in the boiling 
sugar, then in cold wateragain, and if 
It as brittle, and leaves the kmife or 
steel it) is done: should it) ching and 
be oseft at-omust deo Teded longer. 
When it is done, take small j ortions 
and puss it quickly to and fro. to 
form threads over an oiled rolling 
rin held in the left) hand. A’ fork 
is best) to use to take up the 
SMUT, Should this te intended for 
“draping "oa vel-an-vent or other 
sweet, the pin should be moved, so 
that the sugar falls inte position, and 
isnot handled. To be explicit, as it 
leaves the pin it is wound reund the 
sweet. There is considerable art) in 
this operation, and it is quite likely 
that a number of failures will precede 
success Sit isone of these branches of 
the cuisine that require a practical 
lesson, It is always well to rub oa 
litth: oil on the hands and wrists in 
cause the sugar should splash them, and 
by standing on a stool, holding the 
left arm low, and moving the nght 
hand high in the air, the work = is 
facilitated. 
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This is used for meringues, ices, &c. 
It is very pretty for cold vol-au-vents 
that are filled with cream = and 
fruit, &c. 

Another way.—Supposing an iced 
cream or anything else turned from a 
mould, is to be “draped.” Take the 
mould itself, and oi] the outside, then 
spin the sugar over to take the shape ; 
remove and slip it over the swect. 
This is not easy for beginners. The 
sides only are sometimes draped, and 
this is casicr, Some use two forks 
tied together, with the prongs out- 
ward. The sugar must not get cold 
and hard in using. 


Suet.—(Sec page 8.) 


Sugars.—The most uscful sugar 
for rice und other cereal puddings 
of a plain sort is Demerara— small 
golden” or “amber crystals.” This 
docs for many other puddings where 
fruit is used. Pale moist sugar of 
the soft kind is very nice for similar 
purposes. Castor or pounded lump 
sugar must be used for the best pud- 
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dings; or, where a custard is prepared, 
and the sugar can be dissolved in the 
milk, there is nothing to equal pure 
cane lump. Moist sugar, in place of 
castor or lump, for any pudding of a 
delicate kind, cither hot or cold, is 
quite certain to spoil it. Moist sugar 
is more watery, and the flavour is 
quite different ; it is also calculated to 
make delicate dishes heavy and to 
spoil their colour. ‘There 1s now no 
difficulty in getting pure cane-sugar 
in stamped bags, and it is the best 
to buy. (Ace Fravourep SuGAxs.) 

Treacle.—. The old-fashioned black 
treacle is not often seen, and when it 
is there is usually a good deal of dirt 
with if, and it is not to be recom. 
mended for the cuisine, The golden 
svrup. mew sold in’ scaled tins of two 
or three pounds cach, is the purest, 
und should be used for puddings, 
cakes, and other sweets. This is 
beautifully clear, and has good 
sweetening properties. 

For any ingredient not given above, 
which may be required, see INDEN. 


PUDDINGS. 


Baking.—Some diseretion is required here, and a knowledge of the 


degree of heat requisite for particular sorts is neeessary, or there will be 
waste as well as disappointment ; an oven just right for one might ruin 
another. Perhaps the hide most often spoilt in the baking are custards 
and bread and butter. For custards, an oven very little quicker than for 
rice and other cereal puddings should be employed; it need he xo quicker 
unless the dish is lined with paste, in which case a very slow oven ruins 
the crust; bat a custard minus this addition may go in a slow oven, and 
the dish may, with advantage, be set in a vessel containing water. The 
less sugar the better in this case, and the fresher the egys the smoother 
and more delicate in flavour will the pudding be. Thorough amalgamation 
of the materials is a desideratum; a hasty mixing will not do; the eggs 
should be carefully strained, A common fault in the next elass of pudding 
above referred to is over-stiffness. One meets sometimes with directions 
to fill the dish with the bread and butter and fruit, then to pour the eggs 
and milk over! This is a decided error, and quite ‘pace to common- 
sense principles, The bread or cake, as the ease may be (for a large 
variety of pnddings may be spoilt in this manner), should only half fill the 
dish ; then the liquid should be put over very gradually, and the pudding 
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left for a time before baking. There is a saving of material as well as 
a totally different dish, and to make a pudding both ways, and contrast 
the difference, is an experiment well worth the while of any beginner, 
Many of the remarks made under CEREAL PUDDINGS apply inthe present 
ease; the bread requires room to swell; if the dish is too full of bread, 
over goes the milk, especially if the oven is too hot, and the milk boils 
instead of simmers, a the surface of the pudding is not unlike dry toast. 
If the heat is too great, an old plate or dish should be put over at first ; 
this is to be taken off in time for the pudding to brown delicately ; if 
properly baked. the top will be slightly crisp. but uot in the least hard ; 
the pudding should turn out of the dish, and will eat as well cold as hot. 

For batter puddings, or any others that require a quick heat at the 
start. it is a help to make the tin hot, as well as to grease it thoroughly ; 
we say tin advisably, beeause a dish is not so good ; it couveys heat too 
slowly. The puddings of a solid kind. such asa bread pudding made with 
snet, take some time to cook, particularly if made inoa deep dish; here a 
dish is better than a tin for the reason given above, Many of these 
puddings would be far nieer steamed or boiled than baked. but the latter 
is often more convenient. Tt should be remembered that puddings for 
baking need to be moister than for steaming or boiling, because in the 
presence of dry heat they lose a good deal of moisture, 

Boiling.-- With the exception of a roly-poly. aria very plain suct, we 
are opposed to the boiling of puddings in a cloth. There is much against 
the custom. and absolutely nothing in its favour. There is a great loss of 
goodness and flavour.as anyone may prove, by smelling the water in which 
a orich pudding has been boiled. It is equally certain that there is ne 
method so favourable to the admission of the water; the one thing that we 
ought to avoid. The arguments generally brought forward in favour of 
the cloth are that the pudding looks niver, and takes less time to cook, 
The first point is more than doubtful; but in the next statement there is 
some trath, and as a matter of convenience when time is short, plain 
puddings can be so eooked. We object specially to the use of a cloth 
When wine or spirit has been used in the pudding, for the eutire outer 
surface of such a pudding is completely spoilt. For a roll or other pud- 
ding there are several ways of preparing the cloth. The best known is to 
wring it out of hot water, as nearly boiling as possible, then tu flour it. 
Another way is to put the pudding in the cloth without any preparation 
but a sprinkling of flour, and sometimes not that, but these modes are only 
suitable for a roll with a stiff erust; otherwise the pudding would stick, 
A very good way is to spread the cloth out quite smoothly, aud to brush 
over the part that will touch the pudding with clarified fat or butter, or 
a little ott does as well. There is seldom any trouble in turning out 
neatly if this way be followed. 

The pudding should go into fast boiling water that completely covers 
and comesan ineh or twoabove it; it must not step boiling. and any added 
water should be boiling, or the pudding will be heavy. The lid should be 
kept on the saucepan, for if the steam be allowed to escape the pudding 
will take considerably longer to cook; and when first put in the water it 
should be turned about for a minute or two, Room must he left for 
swelling. Fora round pudding tie the cloth in two places as directed for 
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peas pudding. For a roll pudding the best thing is to sew the cloth all 
along loosely, for the pudding to swell evenly; but few will take this 
trouble ; then the next best way is to pin it. putting the head of the seeond 
pin to the point of the first.and so on. thus forming a line. A pin here and 
there results in a pudding bulged out in places, with which we are all 
familiar. 

For everyday puddings that are boiled in a basin, it or a plain tin 
mould of the same shape must be dry and thoroughly greased; for 
this a brush is best, but some rub the grease on with a morsel of soft 
paper erumpled up; others use the fingers, the least satisfactory mode, 
The basin shonld be filled. but the cloth should be so tied that the 
pudding may swell, The string itself should be tightly tied round the 
rim of the basin, but the cloth itself is to he loose above the top of the 
pudding. If this is not done, the cloth, especially if an old one, may burst 
as the pudding strives for more room. To prepare the eloth follow one of 
the modes given above. Strong tape is better than string for the tying. 
When done take the pudding up by passing a strong skewer or a fork 
under the knot, and either let it stand a minute before turning out, or set. 
it for an instant in cold water; take the cloth off carefully, then put a hot 
dish over the pudding (after just passing a knife round the inner edge. for 
which a palette knife is best, and which should be greased or dipped in 
boiling water), then reverse the dish and remove the basin; should the 

udding stick. do not loose the basin, and let the weight of it fall on the 
ialf-turned-ont pudding; that is a certain way to break it. Turn the 
pudding back into the basin, then pass the knife round right to the bottom, 
These direetions are only intended for beginners, and if the basin has been 
prepared rightly there will be no fear of the pudding not turning out. As 
a further precaution, it is a good plan. if the pudding be of fruit or meat, 
to make a shit in the top erust. or cut a bit right out, for the steam 
to escape. 

We have said that a basin should be filled with the mixture, but 
supposing a space of half an ineh or so. the pudding will not hurt if a 
sheet of paper. greased and ent to fit. be laid on the top, and a slice of 
stale bread be put over that. with another sheet of paper over, then the 
cloth, In turning ont, mind that no bits of the inner paper are left 
sticking to the pudding. 

For monids of faney shapes, it is necessary to put the mixtare in by 
degrees, that the pndding may take the shape of the mould, the latter 
being most thoroughly greased; this is best done by melting the butter 
and brushing it well into all the erevices, repeating the operation a time o7 
two; andif there are any awkward corners that the brush will not reach, 
some fat should be poured in and out a tine or two. For moulds of the 
usnal sort see page SOG; this would not be needed but in eases of emergency 
those of a sharper pattern might have to be used. ; 

Steaming. - -The advantages of steaming over boiling for many kinds of 
puddings are very pronounced, First. there is a saving of time. A pud- 
ea in a potato steamer over a peoul sized vessel of boiling water ean 
be left to itself while other work is carried onoand there is no necd for the 
constant watching of the pot and filling up with more boiling water that a 
boiled pudding involves, Then there is a amvinge of utensils and space on 
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the range or gas stove, as the case may be. Another advantage is the 
increased lightness of the pudding. The cooking is gradual; there is no 
fear of fieree heat one minute and a stopping of the pot the next, such as 
may restut when boiling a pudding. There is no chance of the water 
getting in, and, should the water happen to stop boiling, the pudding will not 
be injured to the same extent that it would be under similar circumstances 
if immersed in water. Another consideration, by no means the Jeast to 
those whose supply of basins is limited, is the fact that the basin or mould 
need not be full. A pint basin may be used if necessary for a pudding of 
half the size. Most people are familiar with the difficulty of making just 
the right quantity to fit the basin for a boiled pudding ; here this trouble 
is removed. ‘Chen there ix no cloth to wash, A sheet of kitchen paper, 
greased on the under-side, is sufficient. So far, we have referred to the 
ordinary method of steaming. Another, which is a little more trouble, as 
the water requires reple nishing, 3 is to set the pudding-basin in a saucepan 
that will take it sages tably, and pour boiling water round it to about two- 
thirds its depth; eare must be taken that the water does not get in, and it 
should be kept ie a steady boil all the time. This is the better way for 
puddings of the solid class, like suet, Ke. as by the first mode they “take 
longer to cook. That is a suitable way for such puddings as can be cooked 
in an hour or so; it is admirably adapted for batter, custard, and light 
compounds conorally, that wonld be injured by very unsteady cooking. 
For very rich puddings. composed of eggs, butter. &e.. with sponge 
rakes or biscuits (a cabinet pudding, for instance), the process is a little 
different. The water round the pudding should) only come half-way up 
the mould, and it is safer, though not absolutely necessary, to put a fold or 
two of kitehen paper at the bottom of the sancepan or stewpan; if the 
former, it should have straight sides, as it assists the removal of the pud. 
ding. A further preeaution of lining the mould with a thick white paper 
buttered on both sides, is well observed for puddings that are garnished 
Ina pattern with fruits, Me, Ino sueh eases the paper must be very care- 
fully removed after the pudding is turned out. and should any pieces of 
fruit adhere to the paper they are to be replaced on the pudding. For 
puddings that contain acid in the form of lemon Jmee, or a great variety 
of ingredients that are liable to eurdle if carelessly cooked. the paper 
treatinent is the only reliable one for ensuring smoothness; and it is very 
annoying to see a puddmg turn out as full of holes as a sponge, that 
might, by a moment's extra trouble at starting, present a surface as smooth 
as velvet, 


HOT OR COLD. 


Cold Paddiags. The puddings herein that are speetally intended for 
serving cold are Corn-tlour Lemon, Corn four Strawberry, Diplomatist’s 
Own, Fairy, German Apple, Harlequin, Orleans, Orange "Foam, Queen's 
Russian cries, and Venice or Venetian. Many others, as Custard, Xe., are 
too well-known as cold puddings to need reference. There are various 
dishes in sweets that can be served as puddings. 

Cold or Hot Puddings.-- The following are suitably served either hot 
oreold: Almond crich), Apple Amber, Apple Foam, Apple Custard, Alder. 
Muues, Aprivot rich’, Banana crich, Ban, Bread and Batter, Cardinal's, 
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Carolina, Duehesse, Empress (rico), Irresistible, Kendal, Kéche, Lemon, 
rich baked, Macaroon, Metz, Nectarine, Orange Savoy, Pudding a la Vie- 
toria, Raspberry Cream, Ratafia, and Vermicelli and Apple. In addition, 
there are various cereal puddings that are as good cold as hot. 


Acidulated Pudding. — Re- 
quired : three lemons, two oranges, a 
pint of water, four to six ounces of 
sugar, some sponge cake and custard. 
Cost, about Is. 4d. 

The thin rinds of the fruit should 
be put in a bowl, and the water poured 
over while boiling. When cold, take 
the rinds out, and add the juice of the 
lemons. Sweeten to taste. Have 
about a quarter of a pound of sliced 
cake ina dish, and pour the syrup 
over, then, when soaked, pour the 
custard over, about three-quarters of a 
pint of medium richness. (See SWEETS.) 
The top may be garnished with a little 
fresh fruit, or pink sugar, ‘This is a 
good dish for the summer. 


Albany Pudding. — Required: 
six ounces of brown flour for half may 
be oatmeal), the same weight of brown 
bread-crumbs, four ounces each of 
chopped figs and apples, two table- 
spoonfuls of treacle, the same of oil 
or dissolved butter, a teaspoonful of 
mixed spice (or half lemon rind is 
better), an egg and a little milk or 


water. <A teaspoonful of baking 
powder will make this lighter. Cost, 


about Sd. 

The ege and treacle should be 
beaten with the oil, and added to the 
rest of the materials ina basin. Only 
enough nulk or water is wanted to 
mvisten; the mixture must not be wet, 
as the fruit yields moisture in the 
cooking. oil for thrce hours, and 
serve with sauce or treacle, or quite 
plain. This 1s a good pudding for 
children. 


Alderman’s Pudding. — lic- 
quired: three-quarters of a pint of 
milk, six tablespoonfuls of  bread- 
crumbs, four eggs, four ounces of beef 
suet, a tablespoonful of stoned raisins, 


a 


the same of currants, an ounce of 
sugar, the rind of half a lemon, a 
pinch of grated nutmeg, and hilfa 
glass of sherry. Cost, about Is, 2d. 

The milk should be poured while 
boiling over the rest, the suct and 
eges excepted, and when cold the 
whole mixed together. The Jemon 
rind should be removed before baking. 
The pudding is very much lehter it 
the whites of ewes are added at the 
end, and should a paste border be 
preferred, butter should be used in 
place of suet, as the pudding then 
requires 2 quicker oven, ‘Time to 
bake, about an hour and a quarter to 
an hour and a half without paste ; 
abont forty minutes with paste ina 
shallow dish. In the letter form it 
is nice When cold. 


Alexandra Egg Pudding.-- 


(See Brentve Prppinc.) 


Alma Puddings.—Required : a 
quarter of a@ pound of flour, the same 
weight of sugar, currants, and butter, 
and four eggs. A pudding of any size 
can be made so long as the eggs num- 
her four to each pound of the combined 
materials besides. Cost, about Is. 

Beat the butter and sugar to a 
cream, and continue the beating for 
ten minutes. The flour and currants 
should be ready mixed, and the ergs 
beaten until very Hight. Then add to 
the butter and sugar, first a spoonful 
of egg, then one of flour, and. stir 
only; go on until all are blended, 
Then half to three parts fill some 
buttered moulds of uny shape, and 
either bake or steam as preferred. 
They will take about twenty to thirty 
minutes. ‘Turn out and serve with 
wine or other sweet sauce. If baked, 
the puddings are nicer if the sauce is 
poured over, and they should be covered 
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for a minute for it to soak in and 
flavour them. 

Norte.—-It is important that these 
be cooked steadily, or they will not 
turn out well. 


Almond Cheesecakes. — ht: 
quired: some puff paste, three or four 
ounces of sugar, four ounces of sweet 
almonds, and four bitter ones, two 
ounces of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
cream, two eps, 
brandy, and the rind and juice of a 
quarter of a Jemon, Cust, about Is. 6d. 
per dozen small ones, 

Blanch, chop and pound the almonds 
(see page 807), add the rest of the 
materials by degrees, and mix well. 
Three-parts fill the patty pans, hined 
thinly with the paste, and bake in a 
goud oven. <A couple of ratafias rolled 
to powder and soaked in a spoonful of 
hot milk may be used instead of bitter 
almonds. A flaky or short crust may 
be used, 


Almond Pudding, Plain.— 
Required: three ounces of sweet 
almonds, four ounces of bread-crumbs, 
half a pint of milk, two eges, two 
ounces of flour, two and a half ounces 
of sugar, and a little lemon juice. 
Cost, about 9d. 

Blanch and chop the almonds very 
finely, and let them infuse in the milk 
by the fire fora time, Then heat the 
milk, and soak the crumbs in it; an 
ounce of butter is an improvement. 
The other ingredients should be added, 
and the eggs at the last. Then boil 
or steam the pudding for about an 
hour and a half or rather more, and 
serve with sweet sauce, 

«Another way. — Replace the bread 
with the same weight of floury potatoes 
that have been cooked in their skins, 
and beat the mixture well. Use two 
ounces of butter in this, and bake ina 
moderate oven, Serve with ALMonp» 
SAUCE. 


Almond Pudding, Rich.-- 
Make a mixture as for the cheesecakes 
ubove, and line a shallow dish with 
paste, then put in the mixture and 


a tablespoonful of: 


eps hs oa wt, 
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bake carefully. Serve hot or cold. 


Cost, about Is. 4d. 


Almond Puffs.—Required: 
puff or good flaky paste, apple 
almonds, “and cream as below. 
about 1}d, to 2d. cach. 

Koll the paste, and cut with a 
crimped round cutter the size of the 
top of a tumbler. On one side put it 
little apple jelly, or if a good number 
are made, apricot jam or marmalade 
may be used for some of them. Brush 
the inner cdgees with beaten white of 
ege, and press tugether hehtly. Brash 
the tops and cover with chopped 
almonds, and sprinkle with castor 
sugar, then bake to a mice brown. 
When cold, whip some cream, dlowing 
half a pant for a dozen and a half: 
flavour with almond essence, and add 
an ounce of sugar. Decorate to taste 
from a bag und pipe, but do not cover 
the top. Have a few almonds chopped 
and baked, and put in the cream, or 
use half a dozen crushed ratatics 
for sprinkling. These are very nice 
Without the cream, 

alnother way.—Bake the putts as 
above, and when cold lay on the centre 
of cach a small leaf cut from almond 
paste, and sprinkle with coloured 
sugars ; or pipe the leaves with coloured 
icing. 


American Plum Pudding.-— 
Required: a large cupful of butter, 
the sume of sugar, chopped suct, 
chopped raisins and currants mixed, 
half a cup each of cream or rich uulk, 
rum and old ale, five ewes, a tei aspoon- 
ful of grated nutmeg, the same of 
cinnamon and vinger mixed, a goud 
pinch of ground cloves, a little ‘salt, 
half a cup of chopped mixed candied 
peel, an ounce of corn-flour, and some 


some 
jelly, 
Cost, 


brend. Cost, about 2s. Gd. uf cream be 
used, 
The above materials should be 


blended, and then some bread-crumbs 
putin to make the mixture the right 
consistence; the butter and sugar are 
to be beaten to a cream before any- 
thing else is added. This may be im- 
proved in uppearance by adding a 
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good pinch of carbonate of soda and a 
tablespoonful of treacle. A little flour 
may be used with the crumbs, but the 
pudding will be less light. Boil for 
twelve hours, or make two, and give 
them eight or nine hours. Serve a 
hard sauce with this. (See Swrer 
SavcEs. ) 


Angel Puddings. — Required: 
two eggs, a gill anda half of milk, two 
ounces of butter, an ounce of sugar, 
two and a half ounces of Vienna flour, 
a little spice, and half a teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Cost, about 7d. 

Beat the eggs and milk together, 
add them to the flour and bewt well, 
then put in the sugar and dissolved 
butter. Let this stand for an hour, 
then stir the powder in and bake in 
a sharp oven on greased tin plates. 
Serve with jam, or sugar and butter, 
or sugar and lemun or orange juice. 

Another w ay.—These are sometimes 
called Paris Pancakes. ‘Take of flour, 
butter, and sugar, three ounces each ; 
after they have been beaten, add a gill 
of milk, or half cream, with any 
desired flavouring, and bake as before, 


Apple Amber Pudding.—Ii:- 
quired: a pound and a half of nice 
cooking apples, the rind of half a 
lemon, and the juice of a whole one, 
sugar to taste, three eggs, pastry and 
fruit as below, Cost, about Is. 3d. 

The apples are to be peeled and 
cored, then cooked to pulp with the 
lemon juice and sugar, and passed 
through a sieve. Put the volks of 
eves in when cool, Put a rim of gool 
short paste round the rim of a mode. 
rately deep pie-dish, and lav leaves of 
the paste on the rim, sticking them 
with beaten egg. Baketo a nice fawn 
colour, The pastry should show above 
the pudding mixture. ‘Then beat the 
Whites of the eggs with another half 
ounce of sugar, ‘and put it on the top 
In rows from a dessert-spoon, com- 
mencing at the outer edge, and work- 
ing towards the centre. This should 
be the highest. In between cach 
spoonful of egg-white place half al 
crystallised cherry, sift: sugar over, 
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and place in a cool part of the oven 
until a delicate brown. This may be 
served hot or cold. Short paste is 
generally liked, but flaky may be used, 
and those who dislike pastry will find 
the pudding very good without it. 


Apple Cheesecakes, Good.— 
Required : half a pint of apple sauce 
(page 116), an ounce of fine bread- 
crumbs, three eggs, and some good 
short or flaky paste. Cost, about 2d. 
each for small ones. 

In making the sauce, the apple jelly 
should be omitted; add the beaten 
eggs and the crumbs, and leave for a 
time, then line the patty pans with 
the paste, and bake in a pood oven. 
They may be served hot or cold, and 
the jelly should be put on the tops 
at the time of serving. If hot, melt 
it, and if cold, use little heaps of it, 
Apricot jam may be used in the same 
way. Three-parts fill the patty pans, 
not more. 

Another way. - Required: a pound 
of apples stewed to a pulp with four 
ounces of sugar, and the juice of a 
Jemon, two large boiled potatoes, two 
eges, two ounces of butter, and some 
paste, either flaky or short. Cost, 
about 2d. each. 

No water should be used in cooking 
the apples, and they are to be beaten 
to apulp or sieved, The potatoes are 
to be sieved and added to the rest, 
and the whole well beaten: the butter 
should be melted. More sugar to 
taste should be put in, and further 
flavouring may be given by means of 
wine or grated lemon peel. or a spoon. 
ful of orange marmalade is a pleasant 
addition, Finish as above. 


Apple Cheesecakes, Plain.-— 
Required : some apple pulp as above, 
but sweetened with moist sugar and 
flavoured with spice, and one egg and 
a couple of ounces of bread-crumbs to 
each half pint. Mashed potatoes can 
be used instead of bread, and currants 
may be added. Paste No. 3 is suitable, 
or aricher may be used. Cost, about 
Lid. each. 


If bread be used, put it to the apple 
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pulp while hot, and let it become well 
soaked. When cold, the rest should 
be added. The paste should be rather 
thicker than for richer cheesecakes. 


Apple Custard Pudding.— 
Required: a pound of apples, weighed 
after peeling and coring, three eggs, 
sugar, an ounce of butter, half a pint 
of milk, a gill of cream, an ounce of 
ratafias, and some flavouring. Cost, 
about 1s. 3d. 

The apples should be cooked to a 
pulp with a little sugar and lemon 
rind and juice, or spice if preferred ; 
then water should be used to moisten 
them; pass through a sieve, and stir 
the butter in, and one of the eggs. 
When cool put it ina shallow pie-dish 
that has been buttered and dredged 
with some of the ratafia crumbs, then 
level it with a knife, and strew more 
crumbs over, The other eges should 
be beaten up with the milk and half 
the cream, and sweetened to taste, 
then poured over the apple mixture. 
The pudding should be slowly baked 
until just set. The rest of the cream 
should be warmed and poured over, or 
fur a plainer pudding it may — be 
omitted, so may that mn the pudding, 
milk being used and another egg. 
Phis is mee hot or cold. The apples 
may be covered with cither of the 
plain boiled custards civen in SWEETs, 
and the dish served as svon as cold. 


Apple Dumplings, Baked. — 
These are very mice. but often sent to 
table in an unsightly condition, The 
common mode is to make paste and 
eutaitaim squares, then tu put the apple 
Inand gather the corners of the paste 
up, pressing them down to make a 
dumpling, ‘This often bursts in’ the 
baking, or the dumpling is thick in 
one place and thin in another, The 
following is recommended as the better 
way. ‘Tuke some apples even in size 
und peel them, stamp the cores out 
With a corer” or sharp pointed knife ; 
or cut the fruit in quarters and take 
the cores out, then put together again, 
Prepare some flaky oor short paste 
according to the richness required, 
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and roll out two rounds for each 
dumpling, the size being regulated by 
the apples; the rounds should just 
overlap in the middle. If cut witha 
crimped cutter the dish is prettier. 
Put the apple on one round, moisten 
the edges and press closely, then put 
the other round over, and press again. 
The apples may be baked without 
flavouring, or a little spice or grated 
lemon peel put in each cavity; butter 
Is sometimes added, and sugar is 
optional; the chances are that the 
apples will cook better without it, and 
if it is used, only a little must be put 
in. Bake at a moderate heat, and if 
the pastry is not glazed sift sugar 
over before serving, and send sugar to 
table. When made of flaky paste, 
small apples shonld be chosen; the 
centres may be filled with apricot or 
other marmalade. Care should be 
taken to remove all the cores, especi- 
ally when children are to eat the 
dumplings, For a very plain dish, 
use paste about the fourth of an inch 
thick, and Jarge apples, and put spice or 
aclove and a teaspoonful of brown sugar 
In cach ; the oven must be rather slow, 
or the paste will be done before the 
apples. Cost, about 2d. cach, on an 
average, 


Apple Damplings: Boiled.— 
Proceed as for the above, but use a 
suet paste, or short paste (see recipes), 
and tie the dumplings each in a little 
cloth, and boil for an hour or more, 
according to the paste and the size of 
the apples. Should this be thought 
too much trouble, and squares of 
pastry be used, care must be taken to 
fold the edges down evenly.  Steam- 
ing is recommended in preference to 
boiling, A potato steamer answers, 


Apple Foam Pudding.—This 
is a very hight and delicate pudding. 
Required : the pulp of some baked 
apples, one-third its weight in butter, 
and half its weight in fine sugar, the 
yolks of two eggs to every quarter 
pound of apple, and one white to two 
volks. Any flavouring to taste, Cost, 
nevording to size, 





The pulp of the apples should be 
beaten with the butter while hot, the 
sugar being worked in by degrees as 
it cools. The beating must not be 
spared, for much of the goodness 
depends upon that. If should look 
foamy, and be left to get quite cold, 
when the yolks of eggs ure to be 
added. and the stiffly-whipped whites 
at the last. Bake in a buttcred shallow 
dish, ina steady oven until firm—abont 
twenty minutes. Good hot or cold, 
and should be dredyved with flavoured 
sugar before serving. 


Apple Pie.—This is a favourite 


dish almost evervwhere. It may be 
served hot or cold; in the latter’ case 
the paste Is rather richer than for a 
hot one, and cream or custard is often 
served with it, clotted cream) being 
particularly nice. Required: for a 
plain dish, two pounds of apples, 


about a pound of paste, Ne. 2 or 3, 
and flavouring as beluw, with «a few 
gunces of moist sugar. Cost. about 


ls. when fruit is cheap. 

Prepare the apples as for a pudding, 
and pile them in the dish with the 
sugar and flavouring distributed ; 
remember not to have sugar immedi- 
ately under the top paste ; flavour 
more highly if} the pie is to Le: é served 
cold) (See AprLe Pepvine.) Should 
the fruit be dry, a little Iemon juice 


may be added: or proceed as directed 
In the recipe for Apple Popwine, 
BAKED. Essence of Jemon is useful 


When the fruit has but little flavour, 
but a few drops only are wanted, or 
the pie will smell very much like 
turpentine while hot; the same effect 
follows an over-duse of Jemon rind, 
should at chance ty be grated richt 
down to the white pith. The dish 
should be lined at the sides, and the 
cover should be firmly presged on and 
auinped at the edges; ny other orna- 
mentation is necded. Bake ata 
moderate heat. Ff necessary, the 
fruit may be partly couked before. 
hand. (See Note after Apel Pepoine, 
BakEb. 


Apple Pie, Rich.— Required; 
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about three-quarters of a pound of 
paste, No. 5 or 6 for a short one, or 
9 or 10 for a flaky. Puff paste may 
be used if preferred richer. Fruit 
as above, and white sugar to sweeten, 
about six ounces, flavouring to taste. 
Cost, from 1s. upwards. 

Make as above, but glaze the paste. 
(Sce page 809.) This is improved by 
cutting the cover off neatly while hot, 
and pouring in half a pint of cream, 
It then becomes CreamEp APPLE Pir, 
(See Fruit Pres, page 815.) 


Apple Pudding, Baked. — 
Required: paste No. 3) and some 
apples, &e., as belaw. Cost, about 
Kd. to Ts, according to paste used, 

Grease a basin, and sprinkle with 
brown sugar, that the pudding mia 
lock @lazed when done, Then line 
with the paste rolled the tourth of an 
inch thick or Jess, The apples should 
he of a sort that will fall casily, and if 
this ix doubtful they should be cooked 
alittle in a jar beforehand. Peel and 
core them, and, if small, quarter 
them: aif large cut into six. or 
eight. but not in thin slices ; the pieces 
should be equal in size. To a pound 
of upples add a few ounecs of moist 
sugar, and flavour with half a teaspoon- 
ful of ground ginger, or the same or 
less Of imixed spice, or a few cloves 
nay be distributed through the pud- 


ding, or the rind of a small lemon, 
together with seme of the  juter, 


Tastes differ very considerably with 
regard to flavourings for apple pud- 
dings, and some prefer no addition but 
sugar. Make the apples high, and 
cover with a lid of paste a little 
thicker than the rest. Should the top 
get too brown, cover with paper. 
Time, about an hour in a moderate 
oven. These are pood het or cold, 
and inay be served with or without 
BAC, 

Notk.-> The flavour is better if the 
pecding and? pips of the apples are 
stewed ina little water to be added ta 
the rest. This shonld be done always 
When the apples are not of ao very 
juicy kind, as it not only improves the 
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dish, but prevents waste. By using a 
richer paste this may be good enough 
to serve at any meal, 


Apple Pudding, Boiled or 
Steamed. — The basin should be 
lined with suet, or plain short paste, 
or for a superior dish with a good 
short paste. Required: apples, sugar, 
and flavouring as above. Cust, about 
Sd, to 1s., according to paste used. 

For a pound of apples after coring, 
allow sugar to swecten pleasantly ; 
when colour is an object white sugar 
should be used, and the apples rubbed 
over with lemon juice as they are cut. 
The sooner the pudding Is completed 
the better, as apples toughen on ex- 
posure fo air, Finish as above, and 
cover with a cloth fer boiling, or a 


ercascd paper for steaming, Time. 
about two hours for a suet puste. 


Digestible suet paste is best for these 
und all similar puddings; for a vege- 
tartan No. 19 must be selected. 
Note in recipe above, } 


Apple Rolls or Puffs. —- For 
the first, cut the paste and shape as 
directed for Savsace Rours {page 791): 
Jor puffs, cut the paste amo reunds and 
make into semicircles, Phe paste 
may be plain or rich, and the tilling 
mayo obe apple jam oor marmalade. 
(Sec the receipes under Frei key it 
more convenlent, some apples may be 
stewed to a pulp and sweetened, but 
it must be cooked until very dry or it 
will run out in the baking, Another 
way is to add some bread-crumbs to 
some well-sweetened apple pulp: and 
still another is te miutke the rolls of 
Chopped or grated apples, mixed) with 
snguroand spice, When this is done 
the paste should) be rather thick, and 
ofa plain kind, 


Apricot Pudding, Plain.-- 
Follow the dircetions for plum and 
other fruit) puddings, using a geod 
suet puste rolled thinky. ‘These are 
Often made small enough te serve one 
to cach person; a couple of apricots 
should be allowed for each. Cost, 
about 4d. cach, bat variable. 
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Apricot Pudding, Rich.— 
Required: a dozen and a half of ripe 
apricots, wine, bread, milk, sugar, 
and three cggs. Cust, about 28. when 
plentiful. 

Peel and stone the fruit, and divide 
it, then put it on with a few ounces of 
white sugar to simmer; half a glass 
of sherry should be added, and a little 
water should the fruit require it. 
When soft rub through a sieve, and 
mix with half a pint of crumbs from a 
stale white loaf: the same measure of 
milk and three eggs are to be beaten 
up and added, with more sugar if 
required, This must be well beaten. 
Bake in a buttered mould from fifty 
minutes to an hour and a quarter, 
according to depth. The mould 
should be shallow, and the oven 
moderate. ‘This is very good as it: is, 
but is improved by the addition of 
apricot sauce ‘page LIT). for a hot 
dish, or cream or custard for a cold) one, 

Notre.—Tinned fruit may be used: 
it should be simmered with the svrup, 
and the pudding made as above, but 
without milk: the juice will take the 
place of it. The edge of a dish may 
be dined with paste should it be liked, 
and used instead of a mould. 

alnother way.—i see Hypropatiic 
Prepping.) Apricots used thus are 
excellent. (See chapter on Fruits, &e., 
for preparation, either as compote or 
puree.) 


Apricot Puddings, Rich, 
Small Steamed,—leyuired: fonr 
ounces of caster sugar, the same of 
fine flour and petato flour, mixed in 
equal parts, three ceges, the wiite of 
one omitted, three ounces of fresh 
butter, four ounces of glace apricots, 
anoounce of citren peel and a table. 
spoonful of wine or brandy with a 
drop or two of essence of almonds. 
Cost, about 1s. dd. 

Cream the butter and sugar, add 
the exes singly, and beat well; the 
fleur shouhl go in hehtly, with the 
ent-up fruit that has been soaking: in 
the wine, Take small moulds and 
butter them, then dredge with any 
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plain biscuit-crumbs, or ratafias are 
better; three-parts fill them, set in a 
potato steamer and cover with a shect 
of buttered paper. Time, from thirty 
to forty minutes; enough for eight 
or ten puddings. Apricot Savce 1s 
excellent with these, or some jam may 
be heated and diluted with a_ little 
water, and flavoured like the puddings, 
and poured over; ora syrup of equal 
weights of sugar and water, boiled 
until thick, and flavoured with noyeuu 
ryrup or liqueur is very nice. 


Apricot Tart a la Francaise. 

-This is a very good swect, and well 
repays the trouble expended on it when 
something out of the common is wanted. 
Required : paste, apricot jam, tinned 
or bottled apricots, and garnish, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 2s, for a medium- 
sized one. 

Puff paste should be rolled thinly, 
and baked in a round or oval tart tin, 
av layer of jam being spread over it 
thinly. Put the halves of apricots all 
over, placing them concave and convex 
sides alternately. This should be donc 
when the tart is cold. Then boil the 
syrup until thick with a httle wine or 
liqueur: only sufficient to coat the fruit 
is wanted, Into the hollow parts of 
the fruit, put either a pinch of chopped 
green fruit or pistachios, or some 
coloured fruit—as cherries or pink pears 
cut indice. Whip a little cream until 
thick, and at the moment of sending 
the tart to table, put a spot of it on 
the convex halves of fruit. The effect 
of this arrungement 1s very pretty. 

elnother way. — Take some crys- 
wllised apricots, and svak them in a 
little wine or liqueur until soft, then 
slice them; put them over a tart that 
has been baked with jam in as before. 
Decorate with chopped coleured fruit 
of any sort, and put a narrow border 
of the whipped cream all round the 
edge and a spot in the centre. If 
preferred, no coloured fruit need be 
used : but the cream can be coloured, 
or sprinkled with pink or green sugar. 
Alinonds, coloured and chopped, ure 
also good as a garnish. 
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Austrian Sponge Pudding. 
—This is a dish that is sometimes 
served when coldasacake. It requires 
very careful baking to be a success, 
Required : four eggs, four tablespoon- 
fuls of white sugar, and the same 
measure of bread-crumbs, and some 
wine as below, Cost, about 6d. without 
wine, 

The crumbs and sugar are to be 
mixed; the eggs should be beaten toa 
froth and the other ingredients added 
a little at a time, the beating being 
continued. For a better pudding, an 
extra white of ege is used, and all 
the whites are beaten and added at the 
end of the mixing. The dish for this 
is to be buttered thickly ‘at least two 
ounces being used), and the oven should 
be very siow. When done, turn out 
—it will be quite stiff—iand soak with 
some red wine that has been made 
sweet, and spiced to taste. ‘Phose who 
do not like wine will find that almost 
any hot sauce, made thin enough to 
souk well into the pudding, will be 
quite as good: the Juice of any fresh 
frnit, drawn as for jelly and sweetened, 
is excellent in the same way. 


Banana Pudding, Plain.— 
Required: four ounces of banana flour, 
the same of wheaten flour, a quart of 
milk, two cges, a little salt, and oa 
quarter of a teaspoonful of mixed spice. 
Cost, about 9d. 

The flour should be mixed to a paste 
with some of the milk while cold, then 
added to the rest of the milk boiling, 
and stirred over the fire for ai few 
minutes to thicken. Then Jet it cool, 
and beat the eges in. Bake in a 
greased dish in a moderate oven for 
half an hour to three-quarters. 

Another way.—VUse a pint of milk 
only, then make the pudding in the 
sme Way as an ordinary batter pudding. 
For «a cheaper dish, follow the first 
recipe, and add two ounces of bread- 
crumbs, and omit one of the eggs. 


Banana Pudding, Rich.-- 
Required : six or eight bananas, the 
juice und peel of a lemon, a glass of 
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curacgoa, a pint or less of custard, and 
some flaky paste. Cost, about 1s, 8d. 

The fruit should be ripe and passed 
through a sieve after skinning. Or it 
may be pounded toa pulp. The rest 
of the materials are to be added by 
degrees, and cnough sugar to sweeten 
must be put in after the pulp is mixed 
with the custard; for the latter, beat 
three eggs with half a gill of cream, 
then add milk to make up the measure ; 
if the bananas are small, use three- 
quarters of a pint of custard only. The 
dish should be lined with the pastry 
thinly, and the mixture poured in, and 
baked mn a moderate oven. ‘The white 
of one of the eggs may be omitted and 
spread over after the pudding is done, 
then sprinkled with sugar and browned. 
Any other liqueur may be used to taste. 


Banana Tarts, Meringued. 
—These are very nice if: fully mpe 
fruit be used. Required : six bananas, 
paste (either short or flaky). a tible- 
spoonful of lemon juice, the same of 
rose water, or orange-flower water, a 
tablespoonful of apricot jam, the whites 
of two eges, and two ounces of sugar. 
Cost, about 2d. cach. 

The fruit) should be peeled, and 
pounded with Jemon juice and rose 
water, and mixed with half the sugar: 
the jam goes next. This is then put 
in the patty-pans lined with the 
paste; it will make from six to nine. 
Lay some strips of paste over to form 
a latticeswork, and bake im a sharp 
oven. When done, the whites of ¢ges 
and sugar are to be made inte a 
meringue, and used as directed for 
tneringued tarts on page 860, 

sfnother way.—These are very good. 
Required : equal parts of sieved banana 
pulp and grated pineapple, with the 
yolk of an egg toa gil of the mixture, 
undo little sugar and flavouring. 
These need not be meringsued, and the 
cross-bars of paste are optional. Cust, 
us above, 


Barberry Pudding. — Required: 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar for 
aw pound of barberries, or, if very acid, 
they will want a pound of sugar, and 
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some suct or other paste. Cost of fruit, 
about 4d. per pint. 

The pudding should be made as 
directed forAprLe Pupprne (page 821), 
or, for a better pudding, the fruit and 
sugar may be cooked together for a 
short time before, and the fruit, with a 
portion of the syrup, used for the 
pudding, the rest of the syrup being 
poured round after dishing it. In this 
way a thin crust can be used, and, 
owing to the shorter time for the 
boiling and the reduction of the syrup 
in the pudding, it will be lighter; this 
applies to berry puddings generally. 

Note.—Barberries may also be used 
for pies When sweetened as above. 


Barley Pudding..-- (See Cerrar 


PuppinGs.) 


Batter for Puddings.—The 
foundation of a batter pudding, whether 
of the richest kind cr the simplest. and 
for sweet or savoury alike, consists of 
flour, eges, and milk in varying pro- 
portions, and the success of the pudding 
depends very much upon the proper 
minalgamation of these at starting; for 
if carelessly mixed, the most careful 
cooking will net repaur the mischief, 
A good-sized bowl is wanted for the 
mixing: the flour should be dry and 
sifted > a hollow should be made there- 
in,und the eges and milk incorporated 
gradually with it, a wooden spoon 
being used—the back of the spoon, 
which should be a large one, being 
worked reund and round aguinst the 
flour, The flour should not be knocked 
int by the motion of the spoon it will 
fall in qtute fast enough, and there will 
be no fear of lumps. When the liquid 
materials are half in, the batter is to 
be well beaten: if all the Thquid is 
added before this part of the operation 
is performed, the batter becomes too 
thin to beat without splashing. Tf an 
eve whisk is at hand, that should be 
used for the beating in preference toa 
spoon, as the mixture will be increased 
in lightness. Phe eggs and milk may 
be beaten up together, or not; there as 
really no need, as they are sure to be 
well blended by the thine the batter is 
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ready; but it is a great improvement 
to add the beaten whites last, after the 
beating is over, and just before the 
pudding is cooked. Salt and sugar, 
when used, should go in with the flour ; 
but baking powder—which isa help in 
a pudding of few eggs, though rich 
ones do not need it—is to be lightly 
stirred in at the end, and no time is to 
be lost in getting the pudding into the 
oven or steamer after this addition. 
Where self-raising flour is used, no 
powder is wanted. Ege powder gives 
aricher louk to the pudding: but its 
raising properties are identical with 
those of baking powder, Batter is the 
better for standing for a few honrs, 
though it can be made and cooked at 
once: when it does stand, plain flour 
should be used: the effect of  sclf- 
raising flour would be lost, simply 
because the effervescence would be over 
before the cooking commenced. When 
evg3 are scarce, a tablespoonful of 
clean snow may be used in place of one 
eug > but less milk iswanted. Beer is 
used instead of half the milk by many; 
It was formerly used much mere than 
at present. 


Batter Pudding, Baked, — 
For ordinary purposes, cither of the 
batters given for YorkKSHIRE Puppring 
five $03) maw be used. The dish 
should be rather shallow, otherwise the 
batter mast be made thicker by adding 
aitth: moreflour. Toa pint of batter, 
wn ounce of sugar and the same of 
butter may be added, or the pudding 
mav be served with a sweet sauce. and 
will be lighter if no sugar is put in. 
A compote of fruit is a good accom. 
pantment, and butter and sugar are 
often sent totable. The dish should 
be well greased, and the oven not so 
quick a8 for a Yorkshire pudding, The 
top should be browned nicely, and the 
pudding served as soun as baked. 
Fruit of all sorts may be added to these 
puddings ; apples, plums, &¢., are used 
freely in some parts. When the apples 
are whole, the dish becomes “ Notting- 
ham Apple Pudding.” Always increase 
the flour a little to make up for the 
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juiciness of the fruit. In the winter, 
dates, prunes, or raisins may be used 
in the sume way. 


Batter Pudding, Boiled or 
Steamed.—These puddings are very 
light and wholesome when_ nicely 
cooked, and we particularly recommend 
steaming. ‘There is sometimes a diffi- 
culty in turning them out; such a 
failure is due to a badly-greased basin, 
or insufficient: cooking, or the batter 
may he too thin. Two rules are to be 
borne in mind : the batter is always to 
be stiffer than for a baked pudding, 
and the fewer the eggs. the more flour 
must be used; stiffness must be got 
from one or other. Required: for a 
good medium pudding, cight ounces of 
fine flour, a good pinch of salt, half a 
teaspoonful of buking powder, three- 
quarters of a pint of milk, and two 
For a better pudding, use three 
eyes and an ounce less fluur, Cost, 
about 4d. to 7d, 

The basin should be greased in every 
part. and the batter) mixed as for 
Yorkshire pudding. For boiling, it 
shonld fill the basin; but the cloth 
should be slack (see page 813). For 
steuming, the paper should be twisted 
loosely (page SI40 5 and itis immaterial 
whether the basin be full. When the 
whites of eggs are put in separately, 
the baking powder is optional. Time, 
about an hour and a half, or, for 
deep mould, rather longer. The water 
is ty boil gently all the time. The 
ustial accompaniments are a sweet sauce 
fsuch as jam), or some heated fruit 
jelly, or butter and sugar, or a lemon, 
or some similar sauce. An ounce of 
butter is often added to a pudding of 
this sort, and by some, spice is liked, 
ora flavouring of lemon or orange peel. 
When the basin is lined with stoned 
and halved raisins, the dish becomes 
Brack Cap Pupnine, 

Another way.—This is a very good 
pudding. Required: a pint of milk, 
four eges, un ounce of loaf sugar, the 
rind of an orange, an ounce of butter, 
and six ounces of Vienna flour, Cost, 
about 9d. or 10d. 
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Take the yellow from the orange 
by means of the sugar, then crush to 
powder, and mix in the battcr that has 
been made in the ordinary way and 
left to stand; the whites of eges go 
last, and the pudding should be steamed 
for nearly two hours. The butter 
must be fresh. The top of the mould 
may be decorated with cherries or 
raisins, and an ounce of candied peel 
in strips may be put in. 


Beehive Pudding.— This is a 
very good dish. A mould as shown 
below is required for it. | Required : 
for the pudding, an ounce of sugar, an 
ounce of flour, two ounces of butter, a 
yall of milk, five eggs, a gill of cream, 
two ounces of parboiled macaroni, the 
same of tine Dbread-crumbs, a glass of 
sherry, a tablespoonful of orange or 
Jemon marmalade, and a little yellow 
colouring. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Blend the butter and sugar over the 
fire in a stewpan, add the flour and 
milk, and bring all to the boil. Take 
the pan from the fire, and stir in the 
cream and eyes when cool, and then 
leave to get cold before putting in the 
rest. The macaroni should be cooked 
in a little milk, and cut in very small 
pieces, and the bread be perfectly free 
from any lumps. Then turn all inte 
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a buttered mould— it docs not matter 
about its quite filling it—and steam 
for about an hour and a half. The 
kauce Bhould be good. A cold one is 
often served with this, but any sweet 
hot one is suitable. A very similar pud- 
ding to this is made in small moulds, 
and called Burtercer Peppa, 





but half the quantity of macaroni 
and bread will suffice, Another pud- 
ding that is often made in a border 
mould, and filled in the centre with a 
compote of any green fruit that may 
be in season, is called ALExanpra Ecc 
Pvppinc. In this the sherry is re- 
placed by pale brandy and ginger 
syrup mixed, and powdered pinger is 
added to flavour, and the marmalade 
omitted. All these puddings should 
be a rich vellow colour. 

Notr.—These moulds are made in 
various sizes witha lid. They are as 
useful for sweets and cakes as for 
puddings. They turn out very casily. 

Black Cap Pudding. — (&: 


JaTTER PuppinG, BorLep oR STEAMED. 


Bread Puddings.— Many of the 
puddings made from seraps of bread 
are extremely nasty, though perhaps 
the added ingredients are of such a 
nature as to justify the expectation of 
anice light pudding. Where, then, is 
the failure? In most cases we think 
It ix due to carelessness in the prepara- 
tion of the bread. There are many 
Who realise the importance of preparing 
bread-crumbs for a good pudding with 
care, but who bestow no pains upon 
bread that is only soaked for a pla 
pudding ; the result 1s that some of it 
ix net soaked at all, and lumps are 
found here and there all through, 
The driest pieces of bread, either 
hrown or white, crust) or crumb, or 
hoth together, will come in for pud- 
dings, so long as time Is given. Here 
is the plan to go upon. Take the 
hardest) first, and break up in even- 
sized pieces, pour lots of cold water 
over, cover and Jeave to sonk, all might 
if very dry ; put in the softer parts 
later, When all the pieces are soft 
enough to pass through a colander or 
coarse sieve (ora potate masher may be 
used for the purpose), then prepare to 
make the pudding. If these modes 
are not practicable, then put the bread 
in a bowl, and bent with a fork until 
not a lump isleft; but this takes some 
time. Before doing cither of these 
things, the bread should be freed from 
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as much moisture as possible. This is 
done casily, and in a cleanly manner, 
by putting it on a large plate or flat 
dish or tin turned upside down, and 
pressing with another; or the bread 
may be wrung ina clean cloth, which 
must be of a close texture. It cannot 
be squeezed too dry. If, say, a pound 
of bread be soaked, and a gill of water 
is left in it, when the cooking begins 
the mass is much moister than it 
should be, and hence the heaviness so 
often complained of. When prepared 
with the greatest care there wl always 
be some remaining moisture, therefore 
not much milk should be added. "The 
sotking of the bread in warm or beil- 
ing water is often advised, This does 
hasten the process, and may be re- 
sorted to for hurried couking ; but the 
bread will lose in lightness. 


Bread Pudding, Baked.—This 
is a very plain pudding. Required : 
about a pound of scraps of stale bread, 
three ounces of currants, the same of 
moist sugar, two or three ounces of 
dripping, a gill of milk, an egg, a 
pinch of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
mixed spice, an ounce of candied pecl, 
and a teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Cost, about 6. 

Soak the bread in cold water for 
some hours, squeeze the moisture out, 
beat the lumps out, and add the 
shredded peel and other materials, 
except the powder. The whole should 
be beaten for some minutes. The 
dripping should be rubbed into a half- 
tablespoonful of flour and mixed with 
the bread, or it may be dissolved in a 
spoonful of the milk made warm. The 
powder should be stirred in at last. 
Bake in a tin or dish, a shallow one if 
plenty of brown be hked, ina moderate 
oven. ‘Time, from thirty to forty 
minutes, according to thickness. Should 
suet be liked, use a deep dish and give 
an hour and a half. 

To enrich this, use anotner ounce 
of pecl. a couple of ounces of raisins, 
and another egg, with a little more 
milk. White sugar will make it more 
delicate. 
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Bread Pudding, Steamed.— 
Make as above, bat ase half a pill of 
milk only, and add a tablespoonful of 
flour. ‘Time, about an hour and three. 
quarters to two hours if made with 
dripping, three hours if with suct. 

Note.— These paddings may be 
made without eges by using an extra 
ounce of tlour, A spoonful or two of 
cooked rice serves the siime purpose, 
or rice in the ground state wiil de, so 
will barley-flour or corn-flour, 


Bread and Butter Pudding. 
--- Required: fora plain padding, dhree- 
quarters of a pint of milk, one ceg, an 
ounce of sugar, two ounces of sullana 
raisins or currants, the same of can- 
died peel in’ strips, or it) may be 
chopped—it goes further in the Jutter 
form—spice to taste, and cnough thin 
bread and butter to half till a pint and 
a half ple-dish. Cost, about Gd. 

The dish should be buttered, and the 
bread und butter put in, with the fruit 
and spice between the slices, The re- 
movil of the crust is optional, The 
egg should be beaten with the nuilk 
and poured over, and left) to soak, 
Bake ina moderate oven until mcely 
set and browned, Cover at. first to 
prevent dryness. ‘Time, about forty 
minutes.  Marmalide may be used 
instead of fruit: itis cheap and whole- 
some, and furnishes variety. 


Bread and Butter Pudding, 
Rich.-—— Required : bread and butter 
to nearly half filla pie-dish holding a 
quart, a pint of milk, three eges, three 
ounces of castor sugar, the same weirht 
of raisins stoned and halved, two 
ounces of candied peel, the rind of half 
a lemon or orange, and a little spice to 
taste. Cost, about Is. 

The crust should be taken from the 
bread and the slices be very thin. The 
pudding should be made as above, and 
au few bits of butter put on the top. 
It should stand for un hour, and be 
baked ina slow oven, that it may be 
of a custard-like consistence when 
done, Serve hot orcold. Tn the latter 
form a custard in an improvement. 
Jam or jelly may be spread over the 
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top. The pudding may be turned out 
and # littl: cream put over, 


Brown Bread Pudding. —Ke- 
quired: six ounces of brown bread. 
crumbs, the sane weight of whole- 
meal, four ounces of snitana raisins, 
the same of stoned dates, cut up, a 
quarter of a pound of golden syrup, 
the same of good dripping, half a gill 
of milk or water, a litle mixed spice, 
a pinch of salt, and a teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Cost, about Td. 

The dry materials should be mixed 
first, except the baking powder; the 
treacle and dripping melted together 
and added when cool, and the mixture 
well beaten before the powder is put 
in. This should be boiled in a basin 
for two and a half hours. An egy will 
enrich the pudding. Suet can replace 
dripping if another hour be given 
for the couking. For a vegetarian 
pudding, omit either, and use a couple 
of ounces of ot], and one of grated nuts 
of any sort. ‘This is a good dish for 
children, and still nicer if a little hot 
treacle or any plain sauce be served 
with it. 


Bun Puddings. — There are 
many ways of making bun puddings. 
For ordinary ones, tuke buns a couple 
of days old, and use in place of bread, 
following the recipes for bread and 
butter puddings. The following is a 
different sort: of pudding, and ots 
excellent hot or cold if properly baked, 
as it should be very light. Required : 
a sally dunn, such as may be bought 
for twopence, some jam or marmalade, 
a pint of milk, and two cygs, with 
sugar ound flavouring if required. 
Cost, about 10d. 

The bun should be cut in shees, and 
spread with jam, then put back in its 
former shape. Place it in the dish 
ready for baking, und be liberal in 
buttering the dish; it should be round 
and of a good depth. Make the milk 
hot, and pour over the ews that have 
been strained into a basin, and beat up 
well. Pour over the bun, and cover 
until cold, when the bun should be 
very much swollen, Bake ina gentle 
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oven for half an hear, the tep beng 
protected during the first part of the 
time. If it appears dry when the 
cover is removed for the finishing of 
the cooking, put a few bits of butter 
on the top. Some sultana raisins and 
shredded candied peel may be used, 
and less jam. For a plainer dish, 
make the pudding in this way, cither 
with a plain or currant bun, and omit 
the Jum. A stale scone of good thick- 
ness may be used: the round ones sold 
ut twopence cach are the best for the 
Purpose, 


Buttercup Pudding. — (‘<e 


Brenive Pupp.) 


Cabinet Pudding, Cold.—lKe- 
quired; custard, sponge cakes or finger 
hiseuits, fruit, &e., as below. Cost, 
varies with the carnish, &e. 

A basin, or a plain soufHé or other 
tin may be used: the former is the 
casier for turning out; fingers can 
only be used fora straight tin, Butter 
it, and ornament with stars from 
candied pecl—one sort, or a mixture, 
Citron ix used for the best puddings, 
and either ratsins or cherries, or other 
fruits to taste. For a_ first-class 
pudding, a great variety of fruits is 
employed. The exact arrangement is 
amiuatter of taste. Three-parts fill the 
mould with the cake, and some of the 
fruit in layers between. or if biscuits 
are used, line the sides, and then fill 
up, (Nee CHARLOTTES in Sirects.) 
Ratiafias or broken-up macaroons may 
be used. Full up with a custard. (See 
Movipep Cusrarp in Swe:ts.) This 
should be warm, and poured over care- 
fully. Set aside until cold; then turn 
out, and serve with a nice sauce round 
or apart. For the richest dishes, the 
cake is) soaked as for Trirtes and 
other sweets; then the custard must 
be rich, and the sauce of the best. 
The pudding, as well as the sauce, 
may also be iced. There are any 
number of ways of varying these 
puddings, which are general favourites ; 
und many similar puddings are served 
under other names, 


Cabinet Pudding, Hot.—lk¢- 
quired : bread and butter, or cake, and 
fruit, custard, &c., as above. Cust, 
very variable. 

A quarter of a pound of sponge or 
any similar cake, two ounces of ratafias, 
and a pint of custard, with a little 
fruit for garnish, will make a plain 
pudding of the sort. The top of the 
basin only need be ornamented, and 
raisins alone will suffice. Half bread 
and butter is preferred to all cake by 
some. If time can be given for the 
mixture to stand before cooking, the 
hasin need be only a little more than 
half filed with the solid) materials, 
and it will gain in lightness, (See 
remarks under Brrab axp HBuTrer 
Peppines, page 826.) The custard 
should quite fill the basin. Some 
make a bviled custard, and pour it 
over while warm (sce Custarps in 
Nuweets), but a cold) one is) more 
general; half a pint of milk, with 
three eggs, and cream to make up a 
pint, would make a good pudding. 
When fewer whites than volks are 
used, the pudding is more delicate; 
but an equal number of each secures 
one that will turn out well. When 
cooked too long, or too fast. or too 
large a proportion of cake, &c., 18 used, 
toughness is certain. Jt has been said 
that a cabinet pudding should be a 
custard held together by cake; but 
it is tuo often cake moistencd with 
custard: there is a great difference 
between the two, A brandy-flavoured 
custard is very much liked, and maca- 
roons may be introduced with advan- 
tage. For the mchest, the fruits are 
soaked in liqueur or spirit. Time to 
steam, about an hour and a half; the 
slower the better. 


. Caramel Pudding.— Required: 
three ounces of bread, an ounce and a 
half of lump sugar, half a glass of 
sherry, half a gill of cream, a gill and 
a half of milk, three ounces of candied 
pecl and sultana raisins mixed, the 
yolks of two eggs and’ the white of 
one, and a little lemon flavouring and 
some caramel, Cost, about 9d. 
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Kirst cut the bread in dice, and soak 
it in the sherry ; the peel in strips and 
the sugar and raisins should be added 
to it. Boil the milk, and colour it a 
good brown with burnt sugar, then 
add the cream, and put to the rest, 
and cover until cold. Then mix in 
the eggs and flavouring, and beat for 
a few minutes. Steam in a buttered 
mould for an hour and a half, or make 
into little puddings, and serve one to 
each, giving them about forty minutes’ 
cooking in a potato steamer. <A sweet 
siuce is an improvement, but the 
pudding is very good without. A 
similar pudding goes by several other 
mimes, 


Cardinal’s Pudding. — Ic- 
quired: half a pint of milk, a gill of 
cream, an ounce of fine potato-flour, 
and the same of corn-flour and Vienna 
flour, the volks of four eggs, the whites 
of three, two ounces of glacé cherrics, 
and sauce as undermentioned, Cost, 
with sauce, about 2s, 3d. 

Butter a shallow border-mould, and 
stick the halved cherries on the top. 
Mix the flour and a little milk, add 
th: rest, and bring to the boil; after a 
minute or two let it cool, and beat the 
yolks of eggs in, and the cream, first 

hipped, then the whipped whites. 
This should be steamed very gently 
for an hour and a_ quarter, then 
turned out, and the sauce put in the 
middle, Required for the sauce: two 
ounces of lump sugar, half a gill of 
good claret, the same of hirschentcasser 
(sce Laqvecns;, and two to three table- 
spoonfuls of red currant or raspberry 
jelly, or a mixture if convenient. 
These ingredients, except the sirsch, 
should simmer for a few minutes. 
At the moment of serving put a heap 
of stitly-whipped and — slightly- 
sweetened cream in the centre. 

Another way.— in place of the sauce 
put a good compote of cherries in the 
middle (see Frerrs, ; then put a few 
heaps of the cream round the pudding ; 
part of it should be coloured pink. 
These are puddings that require no 
recommendation, 
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Carolina Pudding.—This is 
one of the best of the many puddings 
that are made from a rice foundation. 
It goes by other names, and various 
recipes are given for the making of 
it. Required: four eggs, four ounces 
of lump sugar, two and a-half ounces 
of the best Carolina rice, an ounce 
and a-half of butter, four cloves, half 
a dozen good-sized apples, milk, and a 
class of sherry. Cost, about Is. 3d. or 
Is. 4d. 

The rice should be blanched and 
boiled in milk until quite soft and 
the milk absorbed (see page 559 in 
CeRrEALS); from three-quarters to a 
pint will be wanted. ‘Then beat the 
butter in, and add the rest of the ma- 
terials when the rice is cold. The 
cloves should be boiled with the rice 
and removed; the apples are to be 
baked in their skins, and the: pulp 
sieved before it is beaten to the rest. 
The mixture should be baked in a 
buttered dish and served with a c@ood 
sweet sauce. The sides of the dish are 
sometimes lined with pastry. 


Ceréal Puddings. — In the 
chapter on Crnreats, &e., particulirs 
of the various kinds of grain in com- 
mon use, and directions for their 
Initial preparation are given, and 
reference should be made to it for 
informition on these points. The 
cereals mostly employed for puddings 
are barley, rice, sage, tapioca, semo- 
lina, hominy, coarse oatmeal, and 
wheat-meal, They may be used mixed 
or singly, and the following general 
rules apply to them all:--Do not use 
more than four ounces of the grain 
fora quart of milk; those who like a 
very soft pudding may use a trifle 
less. This allows the grains room to 
swell and burst, as they cannot do if 
too much be used, because the milk 
then becomes absorbed quickly and the 
grain hardens, This is also a matter 
of economy ; and those who use double 
the above quantity not only waste the 
grain, but get aninferior pudding, and 
avery indigestible one in some cases. 


The dish should never be full, but 
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room left for swelling. The dish may 
be greased, but it is an error to think 
that it must be ; and those with whom 
fat disagrees may rinse it in cold water 
and leave it damp. ‘The pudding 
will not burn to the dish if the oven be 
slow. Adda pinch of salt and about two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, moist or castor, 
as preferred, tu every quart of milk ; 
spice may be added, and nutmeg is the 
favourite, just a few grates on the 
surface. In very hot weather add a 
pinch of powdered borax or carbonate 
of soda. The addition of currants is 
optional, but they curdle the milk and 
are better omitted. A piece of dried 
orange peel is a favourite flavourer 
with many. Bake in a very*slow oven, 
that the grains may swell to their 
utmost capacity and become creamy and 
divestible. A pudding made as above 
should haveat least three hours. Should 
the oven become too hot set the dishina 
tin of water.or openthe ovendour, or let 
the pudding tinish onthe hob—ifasmall 
grate—cer the hot plate of a range; 
much may be done by management. 

Some cereals take longer to cook 
than others; and, should time be short, 
those to be avoided are hominy, rice, 
and barley. <All are the better for 
preliminary soaking, and this is often 
a question of forethought only. 

With regard to eggs in these 
puddings, not only are they not re- 
quired for an every-day dish, but they 
render the pudding less digestible, for 
the reason that the long cooking 
nevded for the pudding is bad for the 
eres, and, partly on account of the 
combination with starch, they become 
leathery. When they are required for 
the sake of nourishment, the pudding 
should be made as deseribed under 
Charan Pupping., Riou. (See also 
Foon ror Inv atips.) 


Cereal Pudding, Rich.—(*« 
above.) Either of the cereals therein 
named may be made into a good 
pudding by cooking the grain and 
milk together until almost done, then 
leaving it to cool, and adding, to 
every four ounces of grain and quart 
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of milk, the whole of two or three 
cges and a little cream; a couple or 
three tablespoonfuls will much improve 
the pudding, though a gill is better, 
and any flavouring to taste.  ‘T'wo 
to four ounces of castor sugar should 
be used, and an ounce or two of butter 
stirred in when the mixture is hot. 
The only thing to do is to bake this 
until set, say for half an hour in a 
moderate oven. ‘These puddings are 
very nice if left to get quite cold; 
they should then be turned out and 
garnished with a little fresh or dried 
fruit, or spread with jam or jelly, or 
sauce or custard be poured over: or 
they may be sent to table in the dish, 
and a fruit compote or some other 
adjunct served with them. These are 
not a success unless the cereal is well 
cooked. Puddings so prepared will he 
found superior tu those m= which the 
eeys are used and added to the cold 
milk, and subjected to the prolonged 
heat necessary for the cooking of the 
grain. A tablespoonful of grated nuts 
of any sort may be used with cach pint 
or pint and a-half of milk. 


Chatsworth Pudding.—Ii- 
quired: a quarter of a pint ot bread- 
crumbs, half a pint of milk, an ounce 
of French tapioca, a glass of ram, 
four eggs, a gill of cream, half a 
lemon, two onnces of ratafias, the 
rind and juice of half a demon, an 
ounce of sugar, four penny sponge 
cakes, some apricot Jam. and three 
ouaces of finely-chopped suct or butter. 
Cust, about 2s. 

Tne milk should be brought to the 
boil, and the tapioca shaken in and 
stirred for five minutes: then remove 
the saucepan and stir the bread and 
sugarin, and the butter, if it leased: 
if suet, that should wo in liter, Phe 
bponge-cakes ure to be ent through in 
slices and spread with the jam, then 
cutin dice, Add the eggs, rum, and 
cream to the first mixture when cold ; 
then grease the mould and strew with 
the crushed ratafias, shaking out. all 
that do not stick, Then put the rind 
and juice of the lemon to the brew, &c., 
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and add the cakes in dice, mixing 
lightly but well; pack allin the mould 
tightly, and cover with a greased 
paper. Steam for three hours 1f made 
with suct ; two and a-half with butter. 
There are many sauces that go well 
with this; amongst the best are 
Apricot, Wig, Branpy, and LIqveuk. 
(See SWEET SAUCEs. ) 


Cherry Pasty, Russian.— 
This is a common dish in the south of 
Russia. The crust is made with milk 
and yeast and flour, as for bread, and 
a small quantity of butter. The 
beaten white of an egg is worked in 
after the duugh has risen. ‘The con- 
sistence should be such as to allow it 
to be rolled easily and thinly, or the 
pasties will not be mice, and will have 
aoraw taste when done. Take some 
rounds from the crust, as large as the 
top of a breakfast-cup, and put a pile 
of cherries on one side. The fruit ts 
first scalded, then sprinkled with 
pounded sugar and a litle flour. Fold 
over, and cement the edges with 
beaten egg and press together tightly. 
Put them one at a time into a large 
pan of fast-boiling water, and cook 
them until they float: then take them 
upand serve with powdere.l sugar and 
sour cream. The dish should be very 
hot, or the prroshiees will) become 
heavy. ‘Lhe taste for sour cream 18 an 
acquired one, and by many sweet cream 
would be preferred, 


Cherry Pie.— ‘See Ccrnant Pre.) 
Cherry Pies, Small.— ke- 


quired > paste, fruit, and sugar, and a 
little cream. Cost. about 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
per dozen, 

Lane pltin patty pans of two to 
three inches in diameter, with a good 


Niahy oor short paste Bake with 
dainmies in to keop the shape, (See 
Parries, page 774.) Take ripe red or 
black cherries and stone them. Add 


mough sugar to sweeten, and toss 
them together in a stewpan over the 
fire until done, Then put in a little 
lemon juice and take the fruit out, and 
boil the syrup a« little longer until it 
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thickens. (Some use a little corn- 
flour.) Pour over the fruit and 
leave to cool, Fill the pastry when 
cold ; pour a spoonful of cream over, 
replace the covers and serve. Other 
fruits may be so used, ‘The covers 
may be omitted, and the pies are then 
to be served as cherry tarts. They 
may be meringued for a better dish, 
or for a cheaper one some corn-flour 
custard may replace the cream. The 
paste should be well filled, the fruit 
being piled high in the centre. 

Another way.—Stone the fruit and 
put it, with a little sugar, in the paste, 
then cover and bake mince-pie fashion. 
The lids should be fastened with a 
morsel of white of egz and a hole 
made in the tops. 


Cherry Pudding.- (Se Cunnast 
Puppia. ) 

Cherry Tartlets.— (Si Stiuaw- 
BERRY TARTLETS.) 

Chestnut Batter Pudding. 
—Make a batter in the same way as 
for Yorksumr Peppixne, using the 
cheap Italian chestnut flour instead of 
wheat flour, and water in place of milk, 
Eggs are optional: for the plainest 
puddings of this sort they are not 
used, but) one or two to each pint of 
milk will make a lighter and better 
pudding. For a pudding minus eggs 
make a thicker batter, about twelve 
ounces of meal to a pint of milk, and 


beat) vigorously. Add no sugar, but 
an ounce or two of chopped raisins and 


nuts of some sort area feature of this 
dish, walnuts or pine kernels, shredded 
Brazil nuts, or grated cocoa-nuts are 
commonly employed. A generous 
pinch of salt is required, and spice to 
taste, or any sort of cssence may be 
uscd, A teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der improves a phiun pudding. Bake 
in «shallow dish or tin, made hot and 
coated with salad oil, and as soon as 
the surface of the pudding begins to 
set put a little more oil over it ; let it 
brown and crisp well, then cut in 
squares and serve hot. Any left over 
can be fricd, or warmed up in other 
ways, as it is not nice cold. 
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Another way.—This is a richer pud- 
ding. Use milk and eggs exactly as 
for a Yorksnmr Prpprna, and serve 
with jam or a nice sweet sauce. Those 
who object to the chopped nuts will 
find the pudding very good without 
them, and many will lke a mixture of 
chestnut and fine wheaten flour better 
than all chestnut. These puddings 
are considered very nourishing ; the 
plain kinds are eaten by the Italian 
peasants as a meat course. 


Chestnut Pudding, Rich.— 
tequired : the pulp of half a pound of 

baked chestnuts, a gill of cream, the 
same of milk, six ounces of sugar, four 
ounces of butter, the yolks of four 
egos and the whites of three, half « 
glass of brandy, the rind and juice of 
half a lemon, a tablespoonful of orange 
flower water, and four ounces of stale 
sponge or Madeira cake. Cost, about 
ls, Od. 

The pulp should be pounded with 
the cream and creamed butter; the 
sugar and egg-volks go next, then the 
cake-crumbs, that have been soaking 
in the milk fora time. The flavour- 
ings go next, then the whipped whites 
of eggs; the blending of the latter 
tukes some little time, for if not well 
mixed the materials will separate in 
the couking. Butter a shallow mould, 
und steam the mixture for an hour and 
a half. Turn out and sift sugar over; 
then brown with the salamander. ‘This 
may be served with a sweet sauce, or 
a hard sauce, or whipped cream flav- 
oured with orange rind, and sweetened. 
This may be cooked in small moulds; 
then the cake-clumbs may be reduced 
to two ounces. 

Notr.— For a plain pudding, follow 
either of the recipes on pp. 867, 868, 
for Potato Peputne, using chestnuts 
Instead ef potatces. 


Chocolate Shells.— Required : 
an ounce of svluble chocolate, the same 
of potato-flour, four ounces of sugar, 
four eggs, four tablespoonfuls of milk, 
a gill of cream, a pinch of grated 
nutmeg and cinnamon, the rind of 
half «a lemon and a little of the juice, 
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and some good short paste. Cost, 
about 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

Line some shell moulds thinly with 
paste, and prick the bottoms, then 
bake them toa pale brown. Mix the 
potato-flour and grated chocolate with 
the milk and half the cream, and stir 
to the boil: then beat the yolks of the 
eges in, with the whites of two, and 
the spice, and give a good beating. 
The rest of the cream should be 
whipped and added next. Add half 
the sugar. The shells are to be three- 
parts filled with this, and the remain- 
ing whites and sugar, with the lemon 
juice, made into a meringue. This is 
to be spread on the tops, and the pastry 
put ina cool part of the oven for the 


meringue to brown and set. These 
are best cold. 
If vanilla or cinnamon sugar be 


dusted over, the appearance is) im- 


proved. 
Christmas Plum Puddings. 


—The directions on page 813 for the 
boiling of puddings apply in this case. 
but a few special hints may be of 
service, ‘These puddings can hardly be 
boiled too long, Remember to drain 
the water very well from the pudding 
when it is hung up and is intended for 
kecping, and when boiled the s-vond 
time take care to boil long enough for 
the heat to penetrate to every part. 
Do not use a cloth in place of a basin, 
and better than cither 1s a tin mould. 
This should be well buttered. The 
cloth should be strong, and the tape or 
string strong also. After tying the 
cloth on it should be taken up and 
well floured in the folds; this prevents 
in & great measure the entry of the 
water. The fire should be one that 
will last, for the goodness of the pud- 
ding depends in a great measure on 
continuous boiling. If a fieree bubble 
one minute and a bare simmer the next, 
the pudding will be ‘cracky.”  Dur- 
ing the first half-hour turn the pudding 
now and then to prevent the fruit 
settling in one place ; it should not do 
this if well mixed, but these accidents 
do happen. Have « good supply of 
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boiling water to replenish the boiling 
pot. Keep the lid on, that the steam 
may not escape. When done remove 
it from the mould with care, or, owing 
to its richness, it may break, even if 
thoroughly boiled. Itmay be plunged 
for an instant into cold water, or left 
to stand for a minute, but the dish it is 
turned on cannot be too hot. A pud- 
ding that is only moderately rich is 
better worth cating if well boiled than 
the richest ever made when only half 
cooked. 


Christmas Plum Pudding, 
Good.—This is a very nice family 
pudding, and will be liked better by 
many than these with a larger propor- 
tion of fruit. Required: a pound of 
good raisins, a pound and a quarter of 
currants, the same of sultanas, six 
ouncesof candied lemon pecl, thesame of 
orange, two ounces of citron, the rind 
and juice of a lemon, a teaspuonful of 
mixed spice, the same of salt. a pound 
and a half of bread-crumbs, four 
ounces of flour or corn-flour, a pound 
and a quarter of rich moist sugar, six 
large eges, a gll of rum,a gill anda 
half of good ale or stout, and half a 
will of brandy. ‘Two ounces or more 
of chopped almonds may be added if 
liked. Cost, about 4s. 6d. Enough 
for two medium-sized puddings, which 
should be boiled for cight hours or 
more. 

The flour, bread, salt, spice, and suct 
should be mixed, and the fruit put to it 
after the raisins have been stoned and 
the sultanas very carefully freed) from 
stalks; the peel should be in rather 
long thin strips. The grated rind and 
strained juice of the lemon should go 
in with the sugar, and the cgys, stout, 
and spirit be beaten together before 
they are added. ‘The whole should be 
stirred well and the ingredients left 
for a few hours before boiling, A very 
good pudding may be made by using 
all stout, or about three-quarters of a 
pint of stout and a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of rum, When well boiled 
a pudding mixed with stout or ale and 
a very small amount of rum, will taste 
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as if a good deal of spirit had been 
used in it. The mould or basin may 
be greased only or sugared also, and 
should be filled, but the cloth should 
be slack to allow for swelling. (Sce 
piges 813 and 814.) 

See SWEET Sacces, both cold and 
hot, for suitable ones for plum 
puddings. 


Christmas Plum Pudding, 
Plain.-—This is recommended as 
good and wholesome pudding at small 
cost. Required: a pound of smouthly 
mashed potatoes, half a pound of boiled 
und mashed carrots, a pound of flour, 
or half flour and half bread-crumbs for 
a lighter pudding, a pound each of 
currants and stoned raisins, half au 
pound of suet, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, the sume of grated nutmey, a 
good pinch of ground cloves, half a 
teaspoonful of liquid) browning, a 
tablespoonful or two of treacle, two 
ounces of candied peel, a large grated 
apple, and two eggs. No milk or 
other liquid is required. Cost, about 
“Ys, Enough for one large cr two 
medium-sized puddings. Time for one 
pudding, about eight hours. It is not 
the same thing at all if hurried. 

Norte, —Keduce the potatoes to three 
quarters of a pound, and add another 
eve fora better pudding, and increase 
the peel to four ounces. By using any 
vegotuble fat in) place of suet, this 
becomes a vegetarian pudding. 


Christmas Plum Pudding, 
Rich.-. Required: a pound of beef 
suet, ten ounces of bread-crumbs, four 
ounces of flour and two of corn-flour, 
three-quarters of a pound of sultanas, 
the same of musecatel raisins stoned 
and halved, half a pound of currants, 
a quarter of a pound each of lemon 
and orange peel (candied), two ounces 
of citron, two or three ounces of sweet 
almonds, a pound of Demerara sugar, 
the rind and juice of a lemon, a salt- 
spoonful each of salt, ground nutmey, 
and ginger, five large or six small 
eggs, and a gill each of brandy and 
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rum. (Cost, about 3s. 4d, exclusive of 
the spirit. 

The almonds should be chopped and 
added to the bread and flour, with the 
rest of the dry ingredients: the eggs 
and brandy and rum should be beaten 
together and added gradually ; and the 
pndding well mixed. Boil for twelve 
hours in a buttered mould; less time 
dovs not do justice tu it; or, if divided 
into two, buil for six to seven hours. 
This is a good keeping pudding, und 
the colour and flavour are good, 

slrother wcan.— Omit a fourth of the 
rum and brandy, and add half a pound 
OF grated apples of a goed firm kind ; 
the spice may be reduced: the rest of 
the materials are as above. A quarter 
of a pound of glace cherries are a great 
Improvement, but may be dispensed 
with. The currants should be dry; 
the sultanas picked, and the peel 
shredded thinly. 


Climax Pudding.-— ‘er Mitz 
Peppise, and make this in the same 
way. but omit the brandy and fruit: 
and when the pudding is done, spread 
a jittle heated lemon meamalhide over, 
and then cover with the whites of two 
eggs made into + meringue with ar 
ounce of sugar. It should be pat on 
rochily, and the pudding but delicately 
browned. The sanee of the  sitme 
name <page 120) should be served 
with it. 


Cocoa-nut Cheesecakes, 
Good.--- Required: some flaky or putt 
paste, a quarter of a pound of fresh 
cocoasnut, two ounces of butter, the 
sane of suaar, three cges, and some 
flavouring, Cost, about Is, 6d. to 2s. 
per dozen. 

The butter should be melted and the 
sugar stirred in, then the nut and the 
volks of eggs when cold. The whites 
may be omitted, or one or two may 
be used for meringue after baking. 
(See Tartson page 860.) The flaveur- 
ing amay be rose-water, essence of 
lemon, ora littl lemon juice: or 
soiny varila essence and a teaspoonful 
of brandy is u very nice favouring for 
these. The patty pans should be 
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three-parts filled, and baked in a sharp 
oven. Dried nut may be used; it 
should be soxked in a couple of table- 
spoontuls of hot milk, and three and 
a-halt ounces of nut will suffice. 

For phuner cheesecakes, see Cocoa- 
NUT Or ance Pupnirne below ; the same 
mixture, with a medium paste, makes 
nice cheesecakes, 

Cocoa-nut Orange Pudding. 
—RKequired: half a pint of milk, the 
same measure of bread-crumbs. an 
orange, two tablespoonfuls of dried 
cocoa-nut, the same of white sugar, 
an ounce of butter, and two eges. 
Cost, about &d. 

The milk should he heated and 
poured over the nut and bread, and 
the butter and sugar stirred in and | ft 
to cool. The eggs are then beaten in 
with the grated rind and juice of the 
fruit. and the mixture baked ainoia 
moderate oven for an hour, or rather 
less if a shallow dish. A little rasp- 
berry jam spread over gives variety, 
or the whites of the egexs may be 
reserved fora meringue, (Seo Tarts, 
page $00.) This is a very nice prid- 
ding, and many other nuts are useful 
In the seme way. A plain paste may be 
put round the edge of the dish, if liked. 


Cocoa-nut Pound Pudding. 
—Reqauied: grated cocoanut, fine 
flunr, butter, and sugar in cqual 
weights, and toa pound of the mix- 
ture, two cggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
thick cream, half a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, the same of vanilla 
essences, a teaspoonfui of rose-water, 
and a teaspuonful and a half of brandy. 
Cost, about ls, 3d. 

The butter should be ercamed with 
thy sugar, and the dry materials put 
Ina ditt at a time, and the whole 
beaten, This should take a quarter of 
apheur The powder is excepted ; 
that goes in with the cegs, which are 
tu be beaten up with the ercam and 
brands. The whole should be lightly 
stirred. Sraall buttered monlds should 
Ww hhalf-filled, and the puddings baked 
Ina good oven, then turned out and 
Berve L with any nice sweet sauce, 
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College Puddings.—Those are 
both fried and baked. We give recipes 
for both, with the reminder that the 
fried ones, on account of the short time 
allowed for the cooking of the suct, 
are not very digestible. 

The following is fora medium baked 
pudding—Required : half a pound of 
tine bread-crumbs, an equal measure 
of milk, six ounces of chopped becf 
suct, the same of white sugar and 
currants, three eges, a pinch of mixed 
spice and a little grated lemon peel, a 
pinch of salt, and a spoonful of sherry 
or raisin wine. Cost, about Is. 2d. 

The dry materials should be mixed, 
and the liquids added and left to souk 
foran hour. The whites of the eggs 
are better added at the last. Then 
bake in cup moulds, buttered and 
three-parts filed. Couk gently; turn 
out and serve with sweet sauce. The 
mixture may be cooked in a dish, and 
sent to table in it with the sauce in a 
turcen, For a better pudding the dish 
muty be lined at the sides with short 
paste, 

Another way.—This is a good pud- 
ding. Required: equal weights of 
pounded sweet almonds, butter, and 
sugar, and a slight flavouring of bitter 
almonds. supposing the three materials 
first-named to weigh three-quarters 
of a pound. four bitter almonds will 
suffice. The volks of six and the 
whites of three egys should be added 
after the other materials have been 
beaten together, and the mixture baked 
In a picedish spread at the bottom 
with jum. Wine 3s sometimes added, 
oy a hittle good Nqueur, and the dish 
lined with puff paste. Cost, about 
Is. Gd. or Is, Sd, 

Friud.—Sre the first recipe ahove, 
and use the same materids, except, the 
milk, of which only a couple of tuble- 
spoonfuls will be wanted. ‘The same 
measnre of brandy or wine is also 
required > or, for a plain dish, use four 
tablespoonfals of milk. Take up por- 
tions the size of a small hen's egg and 
roll them in flour, then fry them in 
boiling fatto na pale brown, Tenty of 


(fat is wanted, and it should cover the 
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puddings. Take up with a skimmer, 
and serve on a hot dish on a folded 
napkin, and send sweet sauce to table. 
The puddings should be well drained. 
A quarter of a pound of butter may be 
used instead of suct if a little flour be 
incorporated with the other materials. 
Less sugar will make the puddings 
lighter. 

Note.—The crumbs may have to be 
reduced or increased a little, to make 
the mixture just the right consistence 
for frying. 


Combination Roly-poly.— 
Required: materials as below, which 
make a very useful store mixture for 
puddings,and some suct or other paste 
as used for jam and other roll puddings. 

Take half a pound cach of figs, 
dates, French plums, brown sugar. 
sultana raisins, and chopped apple 
With any spice to taste; about half a 
small nutmeg and the same amount of 
ground ginger will be found very nice, 
or lemon rind may be used, or the 
apples may be reduced a little and a 
spoonful or two of marmalade used. 
The figs, dates, and plums are to be 
cut up smatl, and the better the quality 
the nicer the pudding, though the best 
are not wanted for a plain pudding. 
This is suitable for winter use, and any 
quantity may be made in the above 
aH lac Currants may be added, 
mut are better omitted for children: 
large raisins, stoned and chopped, will 
make oa oricher mixture than when 
sultunas are used, but by using the 
latter the mixture is more quickly 
prepared, Make the pudding — pre- 
cisely the same as any other roll, but 
boil it longer than for a jam one. 
Should the ingredients become dry, 
they may be moistened with treacle, or 
little may be spread over the paste to 
begin with. 


Conservative Pudding.—le- 
quired: six ounces of stale bread in 
thin slices and free from crust, one 
eee, & little jam, a gill of milk, two 
or three ounces of sultana raisins, and 
a couple of ounces of shredded candie:t 
peel. Cost, about 7d. 
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Spread half the bread very thinly 
with any jam free from stones; form 
into sandwiches with the remainder; 
then cut into half-inch dice. Butter 
a basin, and put the bread in with the 
raisins and peel ; beat the egg and milk 
up well; pour over the rest, and steam 
the pudding for an hour or more. 
Serve hot or cold. Marmalade may be 
used in the same way. This goes by 
the name of Rapicat or Liperat Pup- 
DING In some parts. It is very hght 
if carefully steamed, 

Notk. -- For a more substantial 
pudding of the sort that answers for 
nursery dinners, the bread may be cut 
thicker and the crust left on, and 
brown bread may be used. Half 
as much more milk may be added, 
and half an hour’s further cooking 
allowed. The pudding can also be 
baked. (See Breap anp BuTtTex 
Peuppinc.) 


Corn-flour Lemon Fudding. 
—Required : two ounces of courn-tlour, 
one lemon, a pint of water, two 
ounces of sugar, and some lemon 
marmakide. Cost, about 4d. 

Mix the corn-flour and a little of the 
witer to a piste; boil the rest of the 
water and add it, then boil again for 
five minutes, stirring all the time; 
add the strained juice and grated rind 
of the lemon with the sugar, then 
pour into a basin that has been rinsed 
with cold water: turn out when cold, 
and pour a small quantity of marma- 
Jade over it. If preferred, use an 
orange, and some orange marmalade, 
ora small quantity of any fruit juice 
that may be handy, with a little 
stewed fruit. gives another variety. 
These puddings are cheap, quickly 
made, very wholesome, and suitable 
for use in hot weather: they will be 
pirticularly appreciated by those with 
whom puddings containing milk and 
eggs do not agree. Rice flour makes 
a more substantial dish of the kind, 
but wants Jonger cooking, 

Norg.-—For ordinary puddings fre. 
corn-Hour see directions on the packets, 
(Sec Lxpex for other recipes.) 
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Cornets a la Valencia. — lke- 
quired: paste, jam, cream,almonds, and 
garnishas below. Cost, about 2d. cach. 

See the recipe for Crram CoRNETs, 
next column, and prepare the tins as 
directed. When done brush them 
over with melted apricot jum, then 


dredge them with chopped baked 
almonds. Brush over with a little 


beaten egg-white and hold a salaman- 
der over for a few seconds, colouring 
them equally, then lay them on a 
pastry rack or sieve to get cold. 
Arrange them ona dish covered with 
a lace paper, the points meeting in the 
centre, after filing with whipped 
cream, sweetened and flavoured to 
taste, and coloured green and pink: 
the colours should be arranged alter- 
nately. Sprinkle the edges of the pink 
cream with chopped pistachios, und 
the green with crystallised rose leaves 
or violets. This is a very pretty dish. 
About half a pint of cream will be 
enough for eight cornets. 

Note.—This mode of ornamentation 
can be applied to pastry of other 
shapes: for example, some deep patty 
pans may be thus treated with pastry, 
and filled and finished off in the san 

ray, and if angelica handles are put 

on, they become Baskets a la Valen- 
cia. Seme may have strips of pis- 
tuchios or green fruits instead of 
the chopped pistachius, and shredded 
French plums inay be used for others, 

little pile of the erystallised leaves 
being put in the centre, 


Cranberry Pie. --Kequired: a 
pint ot cranberries, half a pound or 
more of sugar, a couple of cloves, and 


some paste of muderate richness, 
Cost, variable. 
The fruit should be washed in 


several waters until quite clean. Dick 
it carefully, and then put it with the 
sugar to couk for a time until half 
done. When cold put it in the dish, 
and finish the pie in the usual way. 
(See Freir Pins, page 844., The 
paste should be thin, and may be 
glazed before baking (page $09). It 
18 nice cold with cream or custard. 
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Cranberry Pudding.—Should 
a thick paste be used and plenty of 
time be given, the fruit need not be 
cooked in advance; it always wants 
washing and picking. Allow sugar 
as above, <A short or suct paste will 
serve, (See Frerr Puppies, pige 


846.) 

Cream Cornets, -— Required: 
goud short paste, and some jam and 
cream as below. Cost, about 2d. 


each, 

The cornet tins should be slightly 
buttered on the outsides, and the 
paste cut in strips, and rolled reund 
from top to point, pressing It well to 
the tins, and joining as neatly as 
possible. It is very important that the 
paste for these be mixed as stiff as 
possible, and handled but little. Bake 
in amoederate oven to a pale colour, 
and cool on a rack or sieve, When 
quite cold, slip the cornets from the 
tins, and fill with whipped cream that 
has been sweetened and flavoured to 
taste, Almond or vanilla or orange 
essence may be used, and a portion of 
the cream may be coloured and used 
In spots on the white, The jam 
should be stoneless, or any nice jelly 
inte be preferred: this should be put 
at the bottom, Some ent the paste in 
one piece and shape it to the tin neatly, 
trimming Where necessary, 

“other way is to use all 
cream, and sprinkle with 
culoured sugars. ‘These are some- 
times called Creve Horns. 9 They 
should be dished points to the centre, 
on a lace pauper, 

alnother way.---Before putting in 
the cream, pour a little good custard 
in the cornet»: it should be mixed 
with enough gelatine to Just set it, 
and should be almost set) when used. 
Then put the cream on the top. leave 
it white, and decorate with any fresh 
fruits of a bright colour, These are 
very nice, ‘The sane mixture may be 
used for pastry of other shapes, euch 
as shells, little darivle moulds, and 
fancy moulds of all sorte, The ercam 
should stand up high. 
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Apple ‘Pie. —— (Sve 


Cup Custards. — (Sree Custarp 
Peppine, Baken, wrrn Crs. ) 


Curd Cheesecakes.— Required : 
half a pound of curds (page 807), five 
ounces of sugar, the volks of four eggs, 
and the whites of two, or for choice, 
six yolks only, which will make very 
wood cheese-cakes, two ounces — of 
butter, the same of powdered ratafias, 
tt teaspoonful of brandy, the grated 
rind of a quarter of a lemon, and some 
puff or flaky paste. Cost, about 2d 

cach for very small ones 

ho butter should be melted and 
mixed with the curds, and the other 
ingredients added by degrees, or it 
miiy be pounded with the curds: the 
first mode is, we think. the better. 
A rich short paste is sometimes liked. 
The patty pans should be deep, and 
thinly lined, and three-parts filled, and 
the oven should We sharp. These are 
good hot or cold, but very rich while 
hot. 

-lnother way.-- Reduce the sugar to 
three ounces, and add an ounce of 
currants, and the same of candied 
peel in thin shreds to the mixture. 
There are all sorts of  tlavourings 
favoured by cooks for these. Mace or 
nutmeg, and the rind of an orange is 
liked by some; and brandy, with a 
strong flavouring of almonds — by 
others, In the latter case the ratafias 
would not be wanted; ano ounce of 
grated sponge cake amay be used 
Instead, or it may be omitted when 
the cheesecakes are liked) very rich 
und creamy, as it has the effect of 
making them a litth: more solid. 


Curd Dum drei 


Russian dish, Required: 


These area 
piste as for 


Kessras Merar Pasty, curds, egys, 
suman, and cream, Cost, about 2d. 


each, 

The curds are mixed with the yolks 
of some hard-boiled eggs to forma ball, 
alittle butter being added. the precise 
quantities are regulated by the degree 
of richness desired. The balls should 
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be about two-thirds the size of a 
Tangerine orange. The paste is cut 
in rounds, and the inner edges moistened 
with beaten white of egg, and the ball 
put in the centre; the paste is to be 
wrapped round very compactly. Boil 
in water, and serve with sugar and 
sour cream. Without these accom- 
paniments, the dish is sometimes served 
as a savoury, in the place of meat. 
Those who do not like sour cream may 
feel inchned to try the dumplings with 
sugur only, or with sweet cream; and 
we may add that the less egg used in 
the mixture, the more delicate the dish. 


Curd Puddings.—Theseare very 
nice and much jiked generally, Re- 
quired: half a pound of curds, two 
ounces of butter, two and a half of 
star, two eges, half a pl: iss of sherry 
or brandy, a little spice or other 
flavouring, and three good tablespoon- 
fuls of bread-crumbs. Cost, about 
Is. Bil. 

The bread should soak in the wine, 
and be mixed with the other materials; 
the whites of eggs should be whipped 
and added last | Bake in buttered cup- 
moulds, not more than half tilled. 
Time, about twenty minutes inoia 
moderate oven. A wine or other swect 
salice 1s an improvement, 


Currant Pie.—Required: a 
medium or rich flaky or short paste, 
currants, and sugar as below. Cost, 
about ls., or more when rich paste is 
used. 


These pies are gencrally eaten 
cold. Pick the fruit) with care. 
White sugar should be used. The 


paste may be glazed before baking, or, 
if a short paste, dusted with sugar 
only when done, A mixture of black 
curmants and black cherries makes a 
very richly flavoured pie. Custard or 
cream may be served with a cold one. 
For a family dish, use a phn paste 
and moist sugar. (Nee Freit Pres, 
peuyre So.) 


Currant euGCIng: from 
Fresh Fruit. - Required: a pound 
vf currants (which may be black or 
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red, or a mixture), some suct or short 
paste, -and sugar. Cost, about 10d. 

The fruit should be picked and 
rinsed quickly in cold water to free it 
from dust. Allow two or three table- 
spoonfuls of moist, or a quarter of a 
pound of crushed lump sugar, and line 
the basin witha thin paste. The fruit 
and sugar should be well mixed, and 
the basin well filled. Boil for two 
hours at least if a suet paste, or steam 
for two and a half, 

A mixture of currants and raspberries 
or currants and cherries makes a good 
pudding. A few ounces of strawberries 
added to a pound of currants 1s also to 
be recommended. 


Currant Suet Pudding.—Re- 
quired : four ounces of suet, the same 
of currants, an ounce of brown sugar, 
a saltspuonfal of spice, a pound of flour, 
a teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
water. Cost, about Si. 

The dry materials should be mixed, 
and the water added to make a stiff 
mixture, about two and a half gills; 
this may be boiled ina cloth or greased 
bisin. Allow three hours if a basin; 
rather less if a cloth. Jf liked bolster 
shape, 1 will be done in rather less 
time. This is known as *‘Spotted 
Dick’? in some places. For a better 
pudding, add another ounce of currants, 
und two more of suct, and pat in an 
mnce of candied peel in shreds. An 
tye improves it. Buttermilk for the 
mixture may be recommended—being 
very wholesome for all sorts of plain 
puddings: the baking powder may 
then be omitted, and a half teaspoontul 
of carbonate of soda added if liked. 

adnather way.—-Vhis 18 known as 
“ Grocers’ Roll.” Required : half a 
pound to three-quarters of suet paste, 
four or six ounces of currants, and an 
ounce of brown sugar; candied peel 
and a little spice for a better pudding, 
Cost, about 6d. The paste should be 
rolled out ina sheet a foot or so wide, 
and the other materials sprinkled over, 
away from the edges, then rolled up 
and finished off as directed for the Jam 
Rory-Pory of page #53, 
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Note.—Raisins, cither sultana or 
large ones split, may be used in the 
same way ascurrants. When the fruit 
is dry, a morsel of honey or treacle is 
in Improvement, 


Custard Pudding, Baked, 
without Crust.—This, if made as 
dirceted, will be found very light and 
delicate, and quite suitable for invalids 
and children, Required: a pint and a 
half of milk, four eges, two or three 
ounces of lump sugar, a bay leaf or other 
flavouring to taste. Cost. about. &d. 

The milk should be boiled with the 
sugar and flavouring ; should lemon or 
orange peel be used, cut it thinly; if 
essence, it must be added after the 
milk has cooled. The eggs should be 
beaten in a basin, and the milk added 
by degrees, the beating beme  con- 
tinued, ‘Then pour ina greased dish, 
or leave it: plain, or rinse with cold 
water; if the oven is cool, the custard 
will not stick or burn, A little nut- 
meg may be grated over, and the 
pudding should be baked in an oven 
cool enough for cereal puddings (see 
page $29.) Should the oven be too 
fierce, the dish should be set in another, 
or ina tin, With a little hot water dn. 
For richer custards, the eges miy be 
Increased, or creamy may replace some 
of the milk; the yolks of double the 
number of eges will give a richer dish, 
and may always be thus made when 
the whites can be used up in’ other 
ways. Fresh peach leaves or a few 
petals of orange flowers form very 
dainty flavouring for custards, cither 
baked or boiled. 


Custard Pudding, Baked, 
with Crust.- - Required: materials 
as above and some paste; good or 
medium short is generally liked. Cost, 
about 1s. 

The milk for this may be put to the 
eges while cold, or it may be heated as 
above, and then left to pet cold before 
pouring into the dish, which may be 
lined entirely with paste, or at tho 
sides only, Should the latter mode be 
adopted, the paste should be carried to 
the very bottom of the dish, and well 
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pressed to the sides. It must not be 
too thin, or, owing to the slowness of 
the baking, would bo dried up by the 
time the custard is done, When lined 
with paste, it is sometimes baked a little 
before the custard voces in; but we do 
not favour the mode. To prevent 
blistering, the bottom should be pricked. 
This pudding, although requiring a 
slower over than pastry of other kinds, 
must not he baked as slowly as a cust: wd 
Without paste, unless, as in some cases, 
the paste is not intended to be eaten, 
and is of a very plain sort; but this 
kind of custard is not often made, and 
there is no reason why, with care, one 
with a paste should not be very nice 

Norr. —Should the eggs be pale, or if 
it is desired to give a richer appearance 
to the custard, a little yellow colouring 
may be used, but not much, or the 
effeet is offensive. 

For small cup custards, made in 
dariole or cup moulds, cither of the 
preparations above may be used: ora 
cheaper one made from an ounce of 
corn-flour, a pint of milk, two eges, 
and sugar and flavouring to taste. 


The milk and corn-flour are to be 
boiled and added to the eges, &c., off 


the fire, well beaten, and put in the 
paste when cool, ‘The dons of the 
paste shonld be crimped, and the 
bottoms pricked, and a plain or medium 
paste, short or flaky, answers, These 
ure mice in the summer for serving 
with fruit, when made without paste. 


_Dampfnudeln. —Thisis the name 


given toa variety of dumplings pecu- 


liay to Germany. ‘Phey are very 
niece. The following are amongst the 
simplest. 


Vo. 1,-— Required : fourteen ounces 
of fine flour, two ¢ges, an ounce of 
castor sugar, ao pill of new milk, or 
half cream for richer ones, a pinch of 
salt, two and a half ounces of fresh 
butter, and three-quarters of an ounce 
of German yeast, Cost, about 9d. 
The yeast should be mixed with the 
tepid milk and a little of the sugar, 
amd added to the eges and the creamed 
butter; the flour and salt are to be 
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put in another vessel, and the contents 
of the first added, when the result 
should be a light spongy dough, free 
from stickiness, A trifle more flour 
may be wanted. Cover with a thick 
flannel, and leave to rise until the bulk 
has doubled. The shape may be round 
or oval. Pieces the size of an egg 
should be cut off and moulded on a 
board with a little flour. To cook the 
dumplings, tuke a broad stewpan and 
put in a teaspoonful of sugar, an 
ounce of butter, and milk to the depth 
of an inch, and when the mixture boils 
put the dumplings i In in a single layer, 
nearly touching cach other. Cover, 
and cook in the oven until the milk 
has almost dried up, and the dump- 
lings have a nice pale oe crust, 
The cooking should be slow, or the 
moisture will ev: tporate before the 
dumplings are cooked. ‘They should 
be put ona very hot dish and served 
with sifted sugar, some being put over, 
and a jam, or other sweet sunce, or 
stewed fruit, Preak them apart with 
a fork, 

Note.—For a cheaper dish use drip- 
ping. Those who have not a pan of 
this kind of sufficient depth may use a 
tin, with a baking sheet or another tin 
put over, but care must be token that 
the under tin is net burnt at) the 


bottom, or the flavour will net be 
good, 
No, 2.---These are made as above, 


Int they are put on the baking tin 
or in the stewpan with a Tittle space 
between, and, when half done, sume 
shghtly sweetened warm nulk is put 
over, ‘They are not oso crisp, but are 
more easily cooked, and somewhat 
resemble an) English steamed dump- 
ling. 

No, 3.—Required: three ounces of 
butter, three exgs, with the whites of 
two omitted. an ounce of sugar, half a 
gill exch ef milk and eream, vanilla 
flavouring, two tablespoontfuls of fresh 
yeast, and flour to make a suit dough. 
Gost, about Is, 

The flour should be added by 
degrees to the whole of the other 


materials nixed together; the softer 
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it is the nicer, but it should not stick. 
Mould into egg shapes, and let thenr 
rise again to the fullest extent before 
baking. (See No. 1 on page 839.) 

Damson Pie.— Required: fruit, 
sugar, and paste. Cost, about 1s., for 
a jie of medium richness, made with 
two pounds of fruit. 

The damsons are to be picked and 
rinsed, and unsound ones thrown away. 
Moist sugar does for a plain pic, but 
crushed lump is recommended for a 
wood une; the flavour is better. Cover 
as for apple pie (page 820), and serve 
hot or cold. If a flaky, or good short 
paste, glaze it. 


Damson Pudding.—See direc- 
tions above, and make as apple and 
other puddings of the kind. This is 
often served with cream. 


Darioles a la Madeira.— he- 
quired: pastry, a gill of milk, a table- 
spoonful of crushed ratafias, the same 
of Madeira cake-crumbs, the yolks of 
four eges, the whites of two, a gill of 
cream, am ounce of castor sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of Madeira, an ounce of 
citron peel in thin shreds, and an 
ounce of butter. Jam as below. Cost, 
bout Is. 6d. 

Bring all the materials to the boil, 
except the wine, eggs, jam, and cream, 
When cool, stir them all in, the jam 
excepted, then line the moulds with a 
good short paste, prick the bottoms, 
and three-parts fill them. Bake in a 
moderate oven, When cold, turn out 
and dish in a ring, and put a little 
jam on the top of each, alternating the 
kinds and colours as much as pos- 
sible. The smallest moulds should be 
used for these. The same mixture 
nay be used for cheesecakes, 


__Darioles ala Maraschino.— 
These are made as above, but the 
Madcira is omitted, maraschino being 
substituted, and no ratafias are re- 
quired ; their place should be taken 
by increasing the quantity of cake- 
crumbs. ‘These are very dainty, and 
only greengage jam should be used for 
them, and a spot of whipped cream, 
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coloured a pale pink, put in the 
centre. 


Date Puddings.— The following 
recipes are for puddings made of the 
cheap dates, about 38d. or 4d. per 
pound, When better ones are wanted, 
follow the recipes for Fig Pupprngs. 
Required : half a pound of dates, a 
couple of tablespvonfuls. of grated 
apples, or a little apple sauce, or a 
spoonful of treacle, or the same of 
chopped raisins, and some suet or other 
paste, about three-quarters of a pound. 
Cost, about dd. or 6d. 

The dates should be scalded and 
stoned, and mixed with the other 
ingredients, or with brown sugar only 
should nothing else be handy. Spice 
may be added, or some lemon or 
orange pecl Make into a roly-poly, 
and boil fora couple of hours or so, 
The pudding may be made in a basin, 
first hining it, and putting layers of 
fruit and paste alternately. 

alnother way.—-This 1s very cheap, 
but is wholesome, and suitable for 
children. Required : a quart of water, 
four ounces of rice or other cereal, four 
tu six ounces of dates, two ounces of 
honey or treacle, and a pinch of salt, 
and spice if liked. Cost, about 3d. or 
4d. 

Make the pudding precisely the 
same as directed for Cerra, Puppine 
on page $29, using the water instead 
of milk, and adding the scalded dates 
tothe mixture. <A little cocoa-nut may 
he put in this, and various other date 
puddings, as it isa great improvement. 

Another way.— Follow cither of the 
recipes for plain bread puddings, using 
dates instead of currants or raisins. 


Devonshire Rum or Brandy 
Pudding. — Required: some cold 
plum pudding, rum or brandy, and a 
custard as below. Cost, according to 
KIZC. 

This is good for the fcstive season, 
when plum pudding served in’ the 
ordinary way becomes somewhat 
monotonous. A pluin mould should 
be greased and the cold pudding cut 
in strips and crossed lightly in opposite 
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directions until the mould is full; they 
should be so arranged that there will 
be room for the custard to run in 
between, and should be soaked in 
either of the above spirits. A pint of 
milk to four eggs will make a 
custard rich enough for most people, 


bat more cggs, or cream, may be 
uscd, Very little sugiur is required. 


A pudding made in a quart mould 
should be steamed for a couple of 
hours. It may be served with or with- 
out sauce, A dish of Devonshire 
cream goes well with it. This is some- 
times baked. 


Diamond Pastry.— Required : 
some puff paste, almend paste, and 
garnish as under. € ost, about 2d. each. 

The paste should be cut in diamonds, 


and oa centre incision made with a 
sinall diamond cutter: or the latter 
may be done with a knife. Brosh 


over with white of eee, and dust with 


sugar, and bake ina hot oven. Then 
cool on aosieve, and cut out the 


centres > lay the diamonds on thinly - 
rolled almond paste cut to the same 
size, und fill the middles with as great 
aw ovaricty of preserves as possible. 
The edees of the diamonds should be 
piped with icing to contrast im colour 
with the preserve. For example, lemon 
marmalade and green or pink icing ; 
raspberry jelly "and white Icing : 
apricut jam and chocolate icing ; and 
if a number ure required, some may be 
filled in the centre with whipped 
ercum, and piped with a httle red 
currant or other fruit Jelly. A’ plain 
small pipe should be used tor the 
latter, ‘Lhe effect is very pretty. and 
the process quite simple. Tf no bag is 
at hand, a cone made of stout paper 
may be used, 

Notk.- Cocoa-nut paste may be used 
Instead of almond paste, (See Canes 
for both.) 


Diplomatist’s Own Pudding. 
—Kequired: jelly, custard, spongy 
cake, preserved ginger, and other fruit 
ax below. Cost, about 2s. Gd. for a 
pudding made in a quart mould. 

Take enough lemon jelly, which has 
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been tinted green, to line the mould, 
then half fill up very lightly with sliced 
sponge cake, sprinkled with chopped 
preserved ginger between the layers. 
The top of the mould should be gar- 
nished with any green fruits, and some 
of the ginger. ‘Then take a pint of 
the rich MovbLpep Custarp given in 
Sweets, and flavour well with ginger 
syrup and pale brandy, with just 
a dash of vanilla, The cake should 


be moistened with a little of the 
ginger syrup. The custard should 


be strained over the cake to fill the 
mould when on the point of setting, 
and when the custard is firm more 
jelly should be poured over it. Phis 
should be put ino a very cold place, on 
ies it possible, until it will turn out, 
The sauce of the same name . page 121) 
should be poured round. ‘This is also 
very nice with an accompaniment. ot 
whipped jelly of a contrasting colour, 
iSce JELLIVS.) 


Dr. Johnson’s Pudding.— 
Tiequired : about a pound of rhubarb, 
sugar, and bread, and a plain custard, 
Cost, about 9d. for ao medium-sized 
pudding. 

The rhubarb should be stewed and 
well sweetened.  JSe Freirs.) The 
Uread should be thinly sliced, and the 
two put alternately ino a deep dish. 
The proportions are a matter of taste: 
a pound of fruit to half a pound er 
three-quarters of bread will be right 
fora plain dish. The top layer should 
be fruit, and the pnddine put by to 
cool, ‘The dish should not be full; 
room should be left for a plain corn- 
flour custard, from half to three- 
quarters of a pint, which should be 
poured over just before it woes to table. 
Without the custard this is sometimes 
ealled Waketield Pudding. 


Duchesse Pudding.—This may 
be served hot or cold, and should be 
accompanied by the sauce on page 126, 
Required: half a pint of milk, the 
same of cream, an ounce of fine urrow- 
root, six eges, two ounces of sugar, the 
rind of a large orange, fuur ounces of 
glucé oranges, half a glass of sherry, 
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two ounces of museatel raisins, tho 
same of citron peel, and two table- 
spoonfuls of fine sponge cake or bread- 
crumbs ; if bread, increase the sugar a 
little. Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Mix the milk and arrowroot, and 
stir to the boil, add to the crumbs and 
sugar, and beat well: leave to cool, 
then add the yolks of the eggs and the 
whites of half of them, The oranges 
should be cut up and soaked in the 
sherry for awhile beforehand. Use 
half in the pudding, and the rest, with 
the pecl in shreds, and the raisins, tor 
the garnishing of the mould: or part 
of the peel may go in the pudding. 
The cream should be beaten a httle 
before it is added. The pudding must 
be most carefully steamed for an hour 
und @ half, then turned out, and the 
sauce poured round. = For a= cold 
pudding leave it in the mould until 
enld. Use only half the above weight 
of crumbs. The rind of the orange 
my be grated, or rasped on the sugar. 


Dumplings.—The dumpling of 
evervday life may be described as a 
pudding in miniature. In many in- 
stances, the Ingredients that serve for 
a pudding may be converted into 
dumplings by making the mixture 
stiffer, ‘There ure certain advantages 
derivable from a dish of dumplings: 
one is that all sorts may be steamed 
instead of boiled, thus saving the trouble 
of cloths, and they will cook to per- 
#tiun In an ordinary potato steamer. 
Ven cloths are used, those made by 
knitting or netting some soft strong 
cotton inte the required shape and size 
are often preferred to ordinary pudding 
cloths, as they imprint 4 pattern upon 
the dumpling during the boiling, and 
ure ousily washed, owing to their loose 
texture. Fastidious children whoeannot 
be indured to cat fat, which perhaps 
has been preseribud for them. may 
often be won over by presenting them 
With a nicely made suct dumpling ‘all 
to themselves,” and they inay he very 
easly varied so as not to become 
monotonous, For instance, # plain 
dumpling, made preferably from the 
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digestible suet pasto of page 747, may 
be served one day with sweet sauce, 
another with jam, or marmalade, or 
treacle; or honey, with a squeeze of 
lumon or orange juice, is very nice; 
while with stewed fruit of any sort in 
season, there is no end to the variations 
that mity be made. (See INDEX.) 


Dutch Apple Pudding.—-This 
is like a pie in appearance. Required: 
aw pound of apples, two ounces of 
currants, the same of candied peel in 
strips, three or four ounces of sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of mixed spice, the 
rind of half a Temon, and the Juice, or, 
instead of the latter, some thin’ slices 
of Jemon, and a moderately rich paste. 
Cost, about 9d. 

The apples are to be prepared as for 
aque, and put in Javers with the other 
materials, Should the sheed lemons be 
used, they are to be put in the middle 
of the pie. Glaze the paste, and serve 
hot or cold. Sugar and cream should 
accompany this, Oranges may be sub. 
stituted for lemons. Keep this pale in 
the baking, 


Emergency Puddings. -- he. 
quired: forthe foundation, three ounces 
of butter, two egas, two ounces of sugar, 
andl three and a half ounces of flour, or 
half may be rice-flour, and other in- 
credients as below. Cost, variable. 

The butter and sugar are to be beaten 
until creamy, and the cges added one 
ata time, with a beating between each. 
The flour should be stirred in with a 
littl: baking powder at the last moment. 
A shallow dish or tin should be used 
for the baking; the oven should be 
sharp,and the pudding cooked toa pale 
brown, After turning out, treat in 
afher of the following ways :-~ Pour a 
little sweet hot sance over; many that 
can be quickly prepared are piven in 
Sweep Sarces. Or use the svrup of 
any beftled fruit, or some heated yam, 
jelly. oer marmalade, “Phe pudding 
mixture may be varied by the addition 
of currants or raising, or shredded 
candied peel; but such ingredients are 
only available for puddings of | this 
name, where they are kept ready for 
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use. By baking the mixture on tin 
plates and spreading with jam while 
hot, another varicty 1s obtained ; anda 
simple corn-flour custard, which may 
be got ready in a few minutes, may be 
poured over, 

Another way.—Bake the pudding in 
atin, and cut it in pieces fur serving, 
then spread a little cream over, and dish 
prettily, Or spread a eood layer of 
stewed fruit. over the top, and send the 
cream to table, 

aluother way.—Supposing a dish af 
stewed fruit to be im readiness, tho 
pudding may be souked in some of the 
svrup, and cut in triangles, then stuck, 
points up, round the dish, This is a 
pretty and cheap sweet. 

(Seealso Hasty Pepping. The batter 
miven for YorksHime Peppixg may 
also be baked in hittle Cup moulds. } 


Empress Rice Pudding. — 
This is very nice, and all sorts of cereals 
may be made into puddings of the same 
kind, Required : half a pound of rice 
boiled in nulk until soft, two ounces of 
lutter, two or three cegs, and some 
jam, &e., us below. Cost, about Is, 

The rice should be cooked ino milk 
only without sagar until the eras are 
swollen; but there must be no spare 
liquid. (See Rick, Bornep Prarxry, 
page 009.) Take a deep dish, and greitse 
it, then put the rice in an inch thick, then 
wdayerof jam, then rice, and so on until 
tull—rice forming the top layer. The 
eves and butter are to be beaten into 
the rice while warm, and the eggs when 
cold. ‘The pudding may be flavoured 
with spice or lemon peel, and, for a 
better dish, there shonld be a laver of 
rhort or flaky paste under the rice, In 
this case a sned> pudding is best, and 
the dish shidlow, [Ef served cold. send 
to botked custard to table, "Phis is 
varted by using marmalade or stoned 
and chopped raisins instead of jam, 


Exeter Pudding.- Required: 
three eggs and the velk of a fourth, 
Iwo ounces of fine sae, five ounces of 
bread-crumbs, three and a half ounces 
of snet, three ounees of moist sugar, 
Jualfia will of rum, some jaw and sponge 
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cake, and the rind and juice of half a 
lemon, with sauce as below. Cost, with 
sauce, about 2s, 

The eggs should be beaten up with 
the rum and sugar, and then added to 
the bread, sago, and suet; the Jemon 
rind and juice go next, and the mixture 
should be be ite nwell. Butter a dish 
or mould, and put in ratafias to cover 
the bottem. Then put in some of the 
mixture df an inch deep, then sliced 
sponge cuke spread with jam, and a 
laver of ratafias, and so on until th: 
mould is full—the mixture of cee, &e., 
forming the top. The oven sheuld be 
moderate. ‘Time, about an hour anda 
half. Uf sent to table in the dish. any 
sweet since mayo be served: Dut if 
turned cut, one of Dlack etaiant jam 
or jelly and ram in equal parts, heated 


towether, should be poured over, About 
half a pint will be wanted, This is 


greatly improved if the sage be soaked 
for some time ina little water to cover 
it. [tis also goel miade withent the 
eS asheht thivkening of arrowreut 
beine adde di it shold be Leild ina 


htth:» water, then muxel with the 
rum. 
Fairy Pastry... Required: seme 


fairy butter made as below, end sume 

tarts or finger pastry, or Cheesecakes of 
any destied kind: but the butter is 
only to he used with rich pastry % it 


Is hut suitable for plain dishes. The 
volks of three Iiad-boiled eves, three 
ounces of custor sugar, the same of 


fresh butter am cunce and a half of 
ground almonds, a teudspucntul of loamon 
juice, the same oof sherry, er crangze 
juice and Vrondy or ram may be used 
Instead, andv aif likedva littl: colearing, 
Cost, about Od. 

This wants car ful mining, and in 
summer time itis better made aver ice. 
Phe snear and butterare tu be erenmed, 
and the volks of eggs put through a 
sieve and added by degrees with the 
other ingredients > the colouring, when 
used, going imioolast. The mixture 
should be put through a coarse steve, 
amd put Hgehtly on the pastry in any 
jratfern to taste. 
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This may be used for various little 
cakes of the shortbread variety, and 
for biscuits; by varying the flavouring, 
it becomes a very useful preparation, 
A substitute for almonds is obtained by 
using some sieved ratafias, and a few 
drops of essence of almonds, or a tea- 
spoontul of noyeau liqueur. 


Fairy Pudding. — Required : 
some pink maraschino jelly, fairy 
butter as given for Fatry Pastry, two 
penny sponge cakes, half a pint of 
good boiled custard, flavoured with 
maraschino, two ounces of chopped 
slmonds, the same of pistachios, an 
ounce of glace cherries, a glass of 
sherry, half an ounce of sheet gelatine, 
and some whipped cream, whout a wall. 
Cost, about 3s. 3d. 

Take a mould of a pint capacity, 
and Jine thinly with a pink jelly. 
Crumble the sponge cakes, and sowk 
them in the wine, then add them to 
the hot custard, and stir in the eela- 
tine, which should be dissolved in a 
spoonful of hot milk. The pistachius 
and alinonds should be chopped and 
put in, and the cheriies quartered and 
udded. The mold is to be filled with 
this when cool enough uot to melt the 
jelly. More jelly should be poured 
over, When the pudding is set, turn 
ioout and put the whipped cream 
wound it. Part of it ehould be 
coloured a pale green. ‘Then prepare 
little fairy butter, and use tor the 
varnishing of the top of the mould, 
first putting a small quantity of 
chopped pink jelly on, as used for the 
lining, and use some more butter on 
the whipped cream, This is a very 
pretty pudding, and the butter may 
be used in the same manner on 
varions other cold) puddings. — The 
dish is rich, and must be served in 
smvudl quantities only. Other cakes 
nay be used instead of sponge, and 
bread, both white and brown, for 
variety. “Phe custard should be made 

litth sweeter for bread. The cost 
may be reduced by using an ounce 
anly of pistachios, (See Sweers for 
the custard.’ 
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Fig Pudding, Rich, — Re- 
quired: six ounces of figs, the very 
best, the same weight of chopped suct, 
bread-crumbs and moist sugar, three 
eggs, three ounces of chopped raisins, 
or whole sultanas, an ounce and a 
half of flour, two ounces of citron 
and orange peel, the sume of sweet 
almonds chopped, with two or three 
bitter ones, half a gill of milk, the 
same of wine or rum (raisin wine or 
sherry is best), or half wine and half 
rum is often preferred, a saltspoonful 
of grated nutmeg. or other spice to 
taste, and a pinch of salf. Cost, about 
Is. Gd, 

The figs are te he cut up, then 
chopped, and blended with the rest of 
the dry meredients : if is a goud plan 
to turn all on to a board, and chop 
ce nase before adding the liquid 
miaterlals; these are to be all beaten 
torether, and after adding to the figs, 
ke, a thorengh beating is necessary ; 
iis well to leave the mixture awhile 
before cooking, This may be steamed 
or boiled for tive or six hours. (See 
Cyunisrmas Prom Pepprscs for the 
methods, and for the kinds of sauce 
that may be served.) 


Fig Pudding, Plain. — li-- 
quired : half a pound of figa, a quarter 
of a pound of moist sugar, the same of 
suct, five ounces cach of flour and 
bread-crumbs, a pinch of salt) and 
mixed spice, an eve, «a all of milk, 
und a tablespoonful of treacle, Cost, 
abont 8d. 

The figs should be cut very small, 
and mixed with the dry materials ; the 
liquids are to be beaten together, and 
the whole beaten up. A little baking 
powder lightens it. Boil for five 
honrs. | Dripping may be used, and 
three to four hours allowed, 

NOTE.—For a plainer dish, follow 
recipes under CURRANT Stet Puppinc 


‘page &38), unng figs instead of 
currants, 
Florador and Cocoa-nut 


Pudding,—Hequired: three ounces 
of large-grained florador, an ounce of 
butter, u pint aud a half of milk. two 
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eggs, the rind of half an orange, two 
or three ounces of raisins, a few strips 
of candied orange peel, and an ounce 
of cocoa-nut, Cost, about 10d. 

The cocoa-nut, if dried, should be 
put in the milk to soak, and brought 
to the boil with the florador, and left 
to simmer for about ten minutes. The 
butter should be stirred in, and the 
eves when cooled a little. A mould 
or basin should be buttered. and the 
raisins and peel used for ornamenting 
the top; the grated orange rind is for 
flavouring the mixture. This may be 
boiled for an heur and oa half, or 
steamed for two hours. AS no sugar 
is used in the pudding, a sweet sauce 
of some kind is cssential ; or some 
heated jam may be poured over; or a 
sweet compote of raisins or figs, or 
other fruit. 

Notr.-» Other cereals are nice thus 
prepared. When a fresh cocoa-nut 
is used, some of the milk should he 
put in place of the fresh mualk. 


French Plum Tart. — This ix 
aw very nice dish, Required : half a 
pound of good French plums, a quarter 
of a pound of lump sugar, wine and 
water as below, and some thinly- 
rolled good short paste, about six 
ounces. Cost, when wine is) used, 
wbout Is. 2d. 

The fruit should be rinsed, how- 
ever good the quality. Boil the sugar 
and water or wine together, about a 
quarter of a pint of either, or it) may 
be mixed, and a good claret or a light 
port may be used. When a thin 
syrup is formed, put the stened fruit 
in, and cook for as long as may be 
necessary to soften it, but no longer ; 
if over-cooked the flavour suffers. ‘The 
kernels improve the dish. [Tf liked, 
cook the fruit before removing the 
stones. ‘Take up the fruit, and boil 
the syrup until reduced and thick ; 
just enough to coat the fruit is 
wanted. Cover a tin plate or dish 
With part of the paste, and put the 
fruit. in, then cover with the rest; 
crimp the edges, and glaze, and bake 
ina quick oven. It may be served hot 
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or cold. If the latter, some cream 
should be handed with it. (See Prune 
Pie.) That recipe can be followed 
for one of plums, which may be pre- 
pared as above, but the syrup should 
not be so much reduced. Having no 
under-crust, the dish may contain more 
moisture. 


Fruit Fleurs.— For the paste taka 
either of the rich short ones on pare 
745, making it very stiff. (See re- 
murks on page 792) Bake and dry 
the case, then fill with frnit. The 
directions given for fruit vol-an-vents 
(page S46. apply here, and the fleur 


may be served hot or cold. When a 
good variety of fruit ean be had, a 


dish of small flenrs of very inviting 
Peace TAY he mide nt ammtll cost. 


Fruit Pies. — ‘The term * pie” 
is viven dn this work to those dishes 
of frat that are baked im ao ypie-dish 
with a cover of pastry. Tt ais common 
to meet with the same kind of dish 
under the names of pies and turts in 
some cookery books; for instance, it 
plain dish of apples, covered with a 
homely paste, will be dubbed a pie: 
While a dish of apricots or other trait 
with a richer paste is called a tart. 
The term used at one’s own table is at 
matter of choice, for either is correct 
in the sense in which they are gener- 
ally accepted, but te avoid confusion, 
and to distinguish the dishes from 
open tarts, the one mame “pie” is 
here adopted. Under the recipes: for 
the various sorts we give the necessary 
directions for preparation, the teow 
roles here are Of universal application. 
When the fruit is ripe ait willoain all 
probability, be done by the time the 
erust is, and therefure needs no pre- 
vious couking; but sometimes this: is 
Necessary, owing to various causes. 
Apples, for instance, if of a tough 
sort will not be pulpy after) long 
cooking, though those of a juicy kind 
may be done long before the paste. 
Really juiey fruit needs ttle or no 
water added, but when dry, some 
should be put in the dish, Fruit 
sinks, therefore the dish should be 
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well filled, and the fruit made high in 
the centre. ‘The addition of sugar is 
said by many to be better deferred 
until the pie is done, as they argue 
that the fruit cooks better when 
unsweetened. Our own opinion is 
that some sugar should be put in at 
first, or more than the average quan- 
tity will be wanted at the end, bat we 
do not advise the addition of sufficient 
to thoroughly sweeten the fruit ; for 
one thing itis more liable to boil over 
inthe oven. For deheate pies castor 
suvar should be used, but for plain 
Ones Mylst sugar answers, A’ small 
deep cup should he pat in the dish 
upside down, or a funnel of carthen- 
ware, to De bought for a few pence 
at most crockery shops, is stil better, 
When the dish known as * the cook's 
comfort “as uscd, such devices for thre 
retention of the fruit juice are not 
Nesessary, as owing to the construction 
of the rim of the dish, the juice can- 
not boil out. These dishes are recom. 
mended to all, as they save the truit. 
aml prevent a goad deal of mess in 
the oven, To tell when a pie is don: 
i:simple: should the point of a knife 
come ¢leun trom the priste, anl the 
fruit be in a soft pulpy condition, 
remuve dt frou: th: oven, We have 
Jieardatassrted that the deine ont 
of the quiee Gs a sien of sufficient 
cooking, but a moments reflection will 
prove thet, supposing the oven to de 
Very fleree. it would be possible for the 
fruit te er boiling pomt before the 
peste wis cegked. See remarks on 
pastry baking on page 742.) For the 
glazinu of the pastry, ser page SOU, 


Fruit Puddings.—The homely 
pudding of apples or currants, &c., 
Is one of the plainest, but also one 
of the most cnjoyable, as well as the 
most wholesome. These may be 
steamed or boiled; if the latter see that 
the basin has a good substantial rim. 
The paste may be short, such as No, 2 
or 3, or it uct piste may be used; in 
the latter case Tess time is required 
than tor sa puddings, because the 
paste wili be thinner, except for the 
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plainest dishes, and the fruit: will be 
done by the time the crust is; for ex- 
ample, a pudding made with a pound 
of beef-steak would want longer than 
one made froma pint of red or black 
currants or other small fruit. When pac 
dings are made from tinned or bottled 
fruit that is already fully cooked, thu 
paste should be thinner than for other 
puddings from raw fruit. The latter 
should be swectened (about a quarter 
of a pound of sugar to the pound of 
fruit may be regarded as the average). 
It isa mistake to use too much sugar 
at starting > and when the fruit is ripe 
and of a juicy sort no water is needed, 
otherwise a little is an improvement. 
For the treatment of pudding-cloths 
see prize S13 under Boiling, 


Fruit Vol-au-Vents. —- These 
ure very deleious. Tmt seme care is 
required to ensure success, and the 
lightest of puff pastry is wanted. "Phe 
directions for the cases, either small or 
large. are to be found on page S00; and 
in the chapter on Freirs recipes are 
given for all sorts of compotes: with 
Which the cases may be filled. The 
thing to remember is to have a well- 
cooked compote of nice colour, and to 
seco that the svrop as saffigaently re- 
duced go as to cling to the fruit and 
net seak inte the pastry, A morsel of 
sheet gelatine may be added. These 
may be served hot or cold; inthe latter 
form they are very delicious, The 
fruit should be as cold as possible ; an 
iced compote ix very superior to it 
plain one, though by setting the dish 
in a bowl of salt and water an the 
cellar for a few hours. a great im- 
provement may be effected: where ne 
Ice dsathand. Whe cases can be filled 
entirely with the fruit, and some cus- 
tard or cream handed with the dish, or 
the fruit and cream may be put in the 
cases In alternate layers as preferred. 
This class of vol-au-vent is often orna- 
mented on the top edge of the pastry 
for this purpose a meringue may be 
used, or some Whipped cream Uae 
to factes or a few slices of fruit, o 
smull whole fruit of a contising 
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colour to that used for interior 1s suit- 


able. ‘The pastry should be niccly 
glazed. (See page 809.) 


Raw fruit is sometimes used for cold 
vol-nau-vents 5 raspberries or straw- 
berries are very delicious. It should 
be carefully picked, and sprinkled 
with fine sugar, and, if liked, with wine 
or brandy or a little liquenr in addition, 
and the cases filled at the moment of 
serving. Cream and sugar should be 
handed with these. The lids may be 
put on or not; for the more elaborate 
varieties they are often omitted and a 
garnish of some sort used imestead, 
This may be cream, or various fruits 
arranged ina pattern with due regard 
to colour; or an edging of clear jelly, 
chopped or in little blocks, with a 
centre pile of white cream. with here 
and there some bright fruit, always 
looks well, Sometimes a border of 
pastiv is used, and the centre filled up 
with jelly and fruit or cream and fruit. 
There is endless scope for variety se 
far as the finishing touches are con. 
cerned, and, well made. these dishes 
are often better liked than much more 
costly sweets, 


German Pudding..- This is the 
pudding that is associated with the 
Germim sance of page 122.0 Required : 
a lemon, three-quarters of a pint of 
milk, hidf a pound of bread, three 
ounces of sugar, the same of butter, 
four cees,and some preserves as below, 
Cost. about Is. dd. to Ps, Gd, 

Reduce the bread to crumbs, Peel 
the lemon thinly and cut the peel 
In strips. Infuse it in the milk fora 
time, them bring the milk to the boil, 
Remove the peel and pour the milk over 
the bread-crumbs, sugar, and butter. 
When cold add the cges and beat 
thoroughly for seme minutes. ‘Phen 
butter a basin and put ina layer of the 
mixture, then jam or manmade, and 
tO on until the basin is) full, having 
as many sorts of Qamioind marmalade 
us convenient, all of which sheuld 
be stoneless, The top layer should be 
bread, &e, This is best steamed, and 
will want from an hour and a half to 
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two hours according to depth of mould, 
The preserves uscd should be of a stiff 
kind, and care is required in turning 
the pudding out. 

Another way,—This is a baked pud- 
ding. Required: a pint of milk, the 
rind of a lemon, two ounces of sugar, 
an ounce cach of flour and potato flour, 
four ounces of butter, and four eggs, 
with flavouring to taste. Cust, about 
Is, Infuse the lemon pecl in the milk, 
bring to the boil, then add the flours, 
first blended with a little cold milk, 
and the butter and sugar. When cool 
the yolks of eggs and the whites of 
two should be added, and the other 
whites at the last, after beating them 
stiffly, Bake ina buttered dish, leav- 
ing room for rising. Time, about an 
hour and a quarter. Serve with sauce 
as above. 


Ginger Pudding.— This is a 
rood pudding for cold weather, He- 
quired : half a pound of taend-crimbs, 
a quarter of a pound of brown four 
amd the same of white, six cunces of 
dripping. a tablespoonful of course 
brown sugir, the same oot treitele. a 
teaspoonful of ground ginger, the same 
of baking powder. a good pinch ef salt, 
it few drops of essence of demon, and it 
edlboand a huaiy of milk and weiter 
mined, or skim milk or buttermilk, 
Cost, ahout Sd. 

Blend the dry ingredients, add the 
hiquid, and teal for three hours. Serve 
the pudding with a sweet siuce or 
some hot treacle. 

afuother way.-~-This is called st dry 
ginger pudding.” Required: halt a 
pound of flour, four ounces of chopped 
suct or dripping, the same of brown 
sugar and ao teaspoonful of ginger 
and buking powder. Cost, about dd. 
These should be most thoroughly 
mixed, and put in the dry stute moa 
ereascd basin, which must) be filled, 
then boiled from three to four hours, 
The moisture from the fat and sugar 
will suffice. Serve as above. 

A variation of this is made by add- 
ing a grated apple and an egg, with 
the juice of a lemon and a pinch of 
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grated nutmeg. ‘This is called ‘apple 
ginger pudding.”’ 


Ginger Pudding, Rich.--Rc- 
quired ; bread and butter, candied peel 
and crystallised ginger, eggs, milk, 
and currants. (Cost, variable. 

This is made like bread and butter 
pudding, the ginger and peel being 
added to the ordinary materials used, 
or if liked the currants may be 
omitted. 

Another way.—This is a steamed 
pudding. Required: three ounces 
each of flour and sugar, two and a 
half ounces of butter, half a pint of 
milk and creamn mixed, three eggs, the 
grated rind of a lemon, and a quarter 
of a pound of ginger as above. Cost, 
about Is. to 1s, 3d. 

Put the milk and cream with the 
butter and sugar, and stir to the boil, 
then add the sieved flour; go on 
stirring for a minute, take the pan 
from the fire and add the eggs singly, 
after the mixture has cooled. The 
ginger should be drained from the 
syrup and cut up. Add it with the 
lemon, Steam in a buttered mould for 
an hour and twenty minutes. Serve 
with a sauce of the same name or any 
other prefered. For a better pudding, 
add a little brandy, and for a plainer 
one use all milk. By using half a pint 
of bread-crumbs in place of the flour 
a lighter pudding is produced. The 
sugar may also be reduced by an ounce. 
The crumbs should be stirred in while 
the milk is hot. 


Ginger Rice Fndding-_ ite 
quired : three ‘ounces of ground rice, i 
pint of milk, two eggs, half a tea- 
spoonful of ground ginger, a table- 
spoonful of crystallised ginger cut 
small, and the same measure of the 
svrup, and two ounces each of sugar 
and butter. Cost, about 9d. or 10d. 

(See Grounp Rice Pepprnc.) Pre- 
pare the rice, milk, &c., as directed, 
and stir the ginger in last with the 
cggs. This may be baked with or 
without 4 paste border, and is nice hot 
or cold. The mixture makes good 
cheesecakes, 
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Gooseberry Pie. — Required: 
fruit and sugar as for the pudding 
(boiled) below, and some short or flaky 
paste. (See Currant Pre.) 


Gooseberry Pudding, Baked. 
—Required: a pint of goosebcrries, 
prepared as for GoosgneRny Foor, two 
eggs, two ounces of bread-crumbs, and 
some short or flaky paste. Cust, about, 
Md. to 1s, 

The gooseberries are to be well 
sweetened, and mixed with the bread 
while warm; the eggs should be beaten 
in when the mixture 1s cold ; an ounce 
of butter is an improvement. The 
edge of a shallow dish should be lined 
with the paste, and the mixture poured 
in to nearly fill it: bake, and serve 
hot or cold. In the latter form a 
cream or custard improves it. 

This may be enriched by adding a 
tablespoonful of brandy, and the yolks 
only of four eggs; the whites of two 
and a couple of ounces of sugar may 
be used for a meringue for the top. 
(See MERINGUED ‘Tarts, page 860.) 


Gooseberry Pudding, Boiled. 
— Required : three-quarters of a pound 
of paste, cither short or suet, a pint 
of gooscberrics, and sugar as below. 
Cost, about 8d. 

The above proportions of paste and 
fruit are for a good pudding; for 2 
plainer one use a thicker paste. If 
green gooseberries are used at least a 
quarter of a pound of sugar should be 
allowed, Six ounces of castor sugar 
will not be too much. The ripe red 
or vellow fruit will make an excellent. 
pudding of rich flavour. ‘Top and tail 
the fruit, and rinse it quickly in cold 
water, Follow the directions for 
Freir Peppincs (page 846). Time, 
about two hours if suct paste, longer if 
thick. A jug of cream is a favourite 
addition to this pudding. 


Ground Rice Cheesecakes.— 
The recipes are given for ground rice 
because it is more generally obtainable 
than rice four, but the latter is superior, 
and may be used in the same way. 
(See remarks on page 567.) Required: 
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two and a half ounces of ground rice, 
a pint of milk, or a mixture of milk 
and cream, the rind of a small lemon, 
two ounces of butter, the same or more 
of sugar, three eggs, and some currants 
and candied peel, about two ounces of 
each, Cost, about 1s. Gd., if made 
with milk. 

The paste used should be a medium 
short: linc some patty pans thinly 
with it, and prick the bottoms, Mix 
the rice with a little of the cold milk : 
then boil the rest of the milk, add the 
butter and sugar, and boil all for ten 
minutes, stirring all the time. When 
cold, add the eggs and grated lemon 
peel, and the candied peel in strips, 
with half the currants. When the 
mixture is in the pastry—lIcave a little 
room for rising~-the rest of the cur- 
rants should be distributed over the 
tops, and a morsel of grated nutmeg, 
or cinnamon or mixed spice put over, 
or some more grated peel may be put 
in. The Jemon juice may be added, 
and a little of the milk left out. When 
time is pressing, the rice and milk will 
do with only a few minutes’ boiling, 
then three ounces to the pint should be 
allowed. The cheesecakes are nicer if 
the volks of eges only are used; four 
will be sufficient, or for plainer ones 
two if more rice be used, Orange 
rind may be used as a flavourer, 
and for richer pastry a little wine or 
brandy should be put in. Almond is 
by sume preferred to any other, and 
currants are a matter of taste. 
GinGer Rick Puppinc.) 


Ground Rice Pudding. -- These 
puddings are also called FoLKestons 
or Rentisn Pepprna Pres. Required: 
for a plain pudding, a mixture as 
above, but made with an extra ounce 
of rice, as, owing to the greater depth, 
it must be stiffer. Some medium short 
paste is also required. Cost of a 
modorate-sized pudding, about Is, 3d. 

A pie-dish of medium depth should 
bo lined at the sides with the paste, 
and the mixture poured in when cold. 
A little nutmeg should be grated over, 
and tho pudding baked in a moderate 
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oven. This may also be made without 
paste, and the currants mav be omitted. 
If baked in a shallow dish it may be 
lined entirely with paste 1f preferred. 


Ground Rice Pudding, Rich. 
—Required: some flaky paste, two 
ounces of rice-flour, four eggs, two 
ounces of butter, the same of sugar, 
half a glass of brandy, two ounces of 
candied peel, three gills of milk and 
one of cream, and the grated rind of 
an orange. Cost, about 2s. 

The milk and rice should be boiled 
togcther for ten minutes, and mixed 
with the sugar and butter; the cut-up 
peel and grated rind should be added 
when cold, together with the yolks of 
eggs and the whites of two: the cream 
should be mixed in with the brandy, 
or rum may be used. and the pudding 
baked in a shallow dish lined with the 
paste. For a deep dish another half- 
ounce of rice should be allowed, and 
in warm weather two and a half ounces 
may be used for a shallow dish. 

The juice of half an orange may be 
added and the milk reduced. 


Guava Pudding.—lequired: a 
tin of guavas und some rice, &e. 
below. Cust, about 2s., including 
adjuncts, 

The guavas are not unlike apricots 
In appearance, but their taste is some- 
thing like that of the fig. The tin 
should be pat in boiling water, and 
kept simmering for twenty minutes 
before itis opened, The guavas are 
then to be laid in a deep dish, and two 
tu four ounces of rice that has been 
boiled in milk until done (page 599) 
should be spread on the top. Sugar 
and cream should accompany the dish. 

atnother way.—-Open the tin with- 
out any preliminary heating, and usa 
the fruit as any other, for boiled 
puddings with suet and other pastes, 

alnother way.—Use a short paste 
and line a basin, then fill with the 
fruit, and cover; bake and serve with 
the surplus juice and custard, or cream 
and sugar. This is nice cold. 

Note.—Tinned guavas are also goo 
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for pies. They may be obtained of 
dealers in Indian produce. 

Half-pound Pudding. — he- 
quired: half a pound each of suct, 
bread - crumbs, flour, currants, and 
raisins, and half «a pound mixed of 
treacle and milk—that 1s, rather less 
than a gill of milk; brown sugar may 
replace the treacle. The materials 
should be mixed and boiled for four 
to five hours in a greased basin. Cost, 
about Is. 1d. 

Another way.—Omit the suet, and 
add a quarter of a pound of dripping 
and the same of beef marrow. A por- 
tion of the raisins and currants may 
be replaced by candicd peel, so that the 
total weight is the same, 

Another way.—Use four ounces of 
mashed potatoes and the same of 
builed curruts, and reduce the flour 
and bread in proportion. ‘This makes 
a good pudding; a teaspoonful of 


baking powder improves all the 
varieties. This goes by the name of 


Hatr-pay PuppinG in some parts. 


Harlequin Pudding, Cold.-— 
Required: jelly as below tu line the 
mould, fruit to garnish it, and a 
custard made of half a pint of milk, 
the sume of cream, the yolks of six 
eges, two ounces of Joaf sugar, and a 
gliss of any wine or spirit or liqueur 
that may be preferred. An ounce of 
sheet gelatine will be wanted to set 
the custard shoald the weather be hot ; 
half an ounce will do in cold weather. 
Cost, about 33, 

Take a mould, a3 shown, Fig. 135, 
holding a quart or rather more, and 
lin: the sides with two sorts of jelly, 
ko that the colours alternate, Sup- 
posing these to be pink and green, 
arninge some green fruits in any fancy 
devices on the pink, and some pink on 
the ercen, ‘The mould should not be 
covered, a8 the custard mixture is to 
show through. Set the garnish with 
more: jelly. Make a custard of the 
above materials, as directed for 
inoulded custards in Sweets, and pour 
it in the imould when quite cool. 
This may be coated over with more 
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jelly or not, as preferred. ‘Turn out 
and garnish with green Icavea, or 
fruit, or jelly, or leave it plain. The 
mould shown is a very useful one 
for puddings of this class, as it affords 
endless scope for variety in decoration, 
Three kinds of fruit and the same of 
jelly may be used when sweets are 





Fig. 1385 —HeExaaqon Mounp, 


being made on a large scale and there 
are plenty of materiais at hand. Th. 
sides of the mould may also be couted 
with jelly and ercam alternately, and 
this reduces the cost of the fruit. 
Tor a cheaper pudding of the above 
kind, the custard may be made rather 
plainer. 

Harlequin Pudding, Hot.— 
Required: five ounces of butter, the 
same of sugar, two and a half ounces 
of fine rice-flour or potato-flour, and 
the same of Vienna flour, four egys, 
two ounces of grated cocoa-nut, a 
tablespoonful of Jemon juice, two of 
brandy, one of rose water, and a few 
ounces of stoned museatel raisins and 
some candied peel in fancy devices, 
Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Take a mould, as shown above, 
and butter it well; then sprinkle with 
flour lightly. Arrange the raisins in 
halves and the peel alternately in the 
divisions, thus: first raisins, then 
orange peel; then raisins and citron 
peel; next raising and lemon peel. 
There will then be three stripes of 
raisins and three of peel when turned 
out. The mixture is made hy beating 
the butter and sugar together and 
adding the yolks and flour alternately ; 
the whites and the rest of the ingre- 
dicnts gu in last; the whites cannot 
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be too stiff. The decoration should 
cover the mould. The pudding should 
be slowly steamed for an hour and a 
half. The mould may be had in copper, 
but a block-tin one, made to order, 
will serve the purpose. 


Hasty ieee eae is a con- 
venient and cheap dish, but requires 
care, or it becomes lumpy and objec- 
tionable. Required: milk, salt, dry 
sifted flour, and butter and sugar, or 
other adjuncts as below. Cost, ac- 
cording to quantity made, very little. 
The milk should be brought to the 
boil, with the salt, and when it is 
just boiling up, the flour sprinkled in 
from the left hand, stirring with the 
right. A fork is best to use, and the 
whole should form a smooth mass 
resembling batter. About half a 
pound of flour to a quart of milk is 
the average, but many would use that 
much for a pint and a half. Go on 
boiling for a few minutcs ; ten minutes 
improves it. It should be remem- 
bered that if the milk is not boiling 
when the flour is put in, no amount 
of cooking will prevent its tasting 
“pasty.” ‘Turn out on a hot dish 
with the butter on, and sprinkle with 
sugar, or jam, or treacle, or a plain 
sweet sance may be served with it. 
A little clotted cream is a good ae- 
companiment, Tor a better dish, an 
egg should be allowed for every half- 
pint of milk used; it should be added 
after the cooking is finished, and the 
pudding well beaten for a few minutes 
Yelow boiling-pomnt. An ounce of 
butter to a pint of milk will further 
enrich the dish. For nursery meals, 
part of the flour may be brown with 
udvantage ; finely ground is best. 
Hasty pudding is often considered to 
he done as soon as it boils up, but is 
then very inferior to the above. 
«luotherteay.-—- Baked,— Boil a couple 
of ounces of flour and a pint of milk 
for a minute; then beat in an. erg, 
half an ounce of butter, and a little 
flavouring, Bake in a pie-dish with 
a spoonful of jam at the bottom. The 
oven should be sharp, and the pudding 
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well browned. Marmalade may be 
used instead of jam, or sugar cun be 
served with it. Cost, about dd. 


Hydropathic Pudding.— This 
has many names. It is very nice when 
properly prepared, and the pudding 
served very cold. Required: fruit, 
sugar, and bread. Cost, variable; 
gencrally moderate. 

The nicest fruits for this are rasp- 
berries or currants, or a mixture, or 
strawberries, with or without a few 
red or black currants; plums are 
sometimes used. Take a plain mould, 
and cut a piece of bread to fit the 
bottom; then put fingers of bread 
round; the sides should be bevelled a 
little so that they overlap and prevent 
the escape of the fruit. The latter is 
stewed with enough sugar, and poured 
in, and a cover of bread put on. A 
plate with weights on is put on the 
top, and the pudding put in a cold 
place to set. 

Another way is to line the mould, 
and then fill up with layers of bread 
and fruit; and if the bread is cut very 
thinly, this will be generally liked 
better than the first mode, as there is 
less fruit, and it suits the majority 
better. Fora plainer dish a basin may 
be used, and slices of bread put to line 
it entirely ; then cither of the modes 
can be followed. These should be 
turned out with care, and may be 
served plain, or with a simply made 
custard, They are useful for those 
who cannot take pastry or rich) pud- 
dings, and for children. 


Hominy Puddings.—“- re- 
marks under Hominy, in) Cereals, for 
the preparation, and page 829, under 
Cereal Pepnincs, for the mode of 
making ao plain one of this kind, 
Should aonich honuny pudding be 
required, follow the recipes given 
under Semorma and Verwicknut 
Pupprnes io this chapter. We recom. 
mend honey as & sweetener, a8 it gives 
softness to the pudding. Water in- 
stend of milk, with a little honey and 
a few raisins or cut-up figs, makes a 
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pudding not to be despised for nursery 
dinners. 

A simple boiled hominy pudding is 
made by tying up the hominy in a 
cloth, and boiling it in the same way 
as rice, and when done adding a little 
butter and sugar; these should be put 
in the middle. and the hominy turned 
on a hot dish; the ingredients named 
will melt and form the sance. Another 
way is to pour some hot stewed fruit 
over it. 

Imperial Pudding.— Required : 
some rich suet paste, from half to 
three-quarters of a pound of French 
plums, about a quarter of a pound of 
honey, the same of apricot jam, and 2 
little lemon or orange juice. Cost, 
about 1s. 9d. 

A basin should be lined thinly with 
the paste, as for a fruit pudding of 
the ordinary sort, Fill up with layers 
of paste, which must be thin, or the 
pudding will be “doughy,” and the 
stoned fruit, spreading each layer with 
a little honey and jam first. ‘The 
paste for the top should be thicker, 
and about three-quarters of a pound 
will be wanted. <A pound may be 
used for a plainer pudding. 
lemon should be squeezed over each 
layer. Steam for three hours. 
isa very nice pudding if well done, 
It is much improved by the addition 
of a couple of ounces of chopped 
almonds and a few drops of essence, 
Serve with the sauce of the same 
name (page 121). 
making is to use a few ounces of 
chopped raisins with the plums, and 
tu soak the whole in a glass of sherry, 
then less honey and jam will be 
wanted. 


Indian Meal Pudding. — 
These puddings may be made in a 
variety of ways, and they are cheap 
and very nourishing. (See Ma1ze on 
page 552.) Required: a pint of milk, 
two ounces of sweet dripping or butter, 
half a pint of yellow meal, half a pint 
of treacle, a little spice, and an egg. 
Cost, from 7d. to 8d. 

The milk should be brought to the 
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boil, and the meal stirred in and boiled 
for a few minutes; the butter goes next, 
and the eggs and treacle when the 
mixture is cool. Bake in a greased pic- 
dish for an hour and a half or so. 

Another way.—Required: a quart of 
milk, a pint of meal, four onnces of 
chopped raisins, the same of brown 
sugar, an ounce of sago or tapioen, 
and a quarter of a pint of water, 
Cost, about 8d. 

The meal and milk are to be boiled 
as above, and the sugar, &c., added ; 
the sago and water are to be put 
together an hour beforehand, that the 
sago may soften. This addition is an 
improvement. Buke as above. When 
a very cheap dish is wanted, use water 
or skimmed milk, and reduce the fruit 
and sugar. 


Indian Meal Fruit Pudding. 
—This is very nourishing, and may 
be given to children as a birthday or 
Christmas pudding. Required: four 
ounces each of yellow meal and brown 
bread-crumbs, six ounces of raisins, 
three ounces of currants, the same of 
flour, two ounces of brown sugar, a 


| good-sized apple, grated or chopped, 
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un ounce of chopped candied peel, the 
rind and juice of an orange, spice to 
taste, and one egg with enough liquid 
to make a stiff batter: milk, or water, 
or buttermilk may be used, Cost, 


— about 9d. 


Another way of . 


Use about half a pint of liquid if 
for a basin, but not more than half as 
much for a pudding in a cloth. Allow 
five or six hours to boil, and serve 
with a simple sweet sauce or some 
warm treacle or honey. 


Irresistible Pudding. -— R- 
quired: a pint and a quarter of milk, 
a quarter of a pint of cream, two 
ounces of French sago, the same of 
vermicelli, two eggs, two ounces of 
sugar, some raspberry jelly or jam, 
the rind of half a lemon, and a dust 
of nutmeg. Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

This may be served hot or cold, and 
in cither form is excellent, ‘The milk 
and cereals are to be brought very 
gently to the boil, care being taken 
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that they do not burn. The butter 
and sugar and the grated lemon rind 
xre to be added, and the mixture just 
simmered for a quarter of an hour. 
The yolks of eggs and part of the 
cream are to be beaten in when cool. 
Bake in a buttered dish very gently 
for an hour. Then spread the top 
with the preserve, and moisten with 
the rest of the cream, which should be 
wurm if the pudding is to be served 
hot. The whites of the ergs are to be 
beaten to a froth, and mixed with half 
im ounce more sugar, and put on 
roughly, and the pudding returned to 
the oven to brown. The top should 
be dusted with vanilla sugar, and 
cream or custard served with it if for 
a cold dish. Or it may be left until 
cold, and turned out before the jam, 
cream, and meringue mixture are put 
on. While hot, it may be served 
plain, or with any nice sweet sauce. 
A compote of raspberries eats well 
with it. 

Jam Puffs. —These are best made 
from stoneless jam, and it should not 
be of a very soft sort, or, even with care, 
a good deal may escape in the baking, 
causing loss and disappointment. Small 
puffs can be made like sausage rolls 
(page 791), or the paste may be cut in 
circles, the jam laid on half, and the 
other folded over, the edges being 
muistened or brushed with white of 
egg and well pressed together; for 
additional security, many leave one 
edge of the paste in folding, and bring 
it over like a hem. instead of pressing 
the two together. A sharp oven is 
essential at first, and a baking-tin 
should be used, one with turned-up 
edges being preferable to a flat one, to 
catch the jam should it escape. When 
plain short or flaky paste is used, it 
should be rolled. about the fourth of an 
inch or rather Iessy in thickness; for 
good flaky paste, it may be thinner, 
us it will riso more. (See remarks 
under Parties, page 779.) 


Jam poly Oly or Roll Pud- 
ding.—This is a favourite pudding, 
which is, however, often spoilt in the 
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turning out. ‘The things to avoid are 
too much jam, of too soft a kind, and 
too soft a puste. The boiling must 
also be thorough. Required: either 
of the suet pastes on page 746, or a 
short paste if preferred, and about 
half a pound of jam for three-quarters 
or a pound of paste; this depends 
more on the thickness the paste is 
rolled, but it is better to put the jam 
thinly over a good surface of thinly 
rolled paste than to spread it thickly 
on a small sheet of thick paste. Cost, 
about 9d. 

After rolling out the paste, and 
trimming the edges evenly should 
they need it, put the jam on, leaving 
at least an inch at the edges clear of 
jam, also the cdge furthest away: the 
edge nearest may be spread. Then 
roll up firmly, and pinch the edges 
together after meistening them. Or, 
what is better, cut a couple of little 
rounds from the paste, and stick them 
at the ends to keep in the jam: this is 
tidier than the pinching process. For 
the preparation of the cloth, see page 
813, but for this particular pudding 
we strongly advise that it be greased. 
Allow about two hours for the boiling 
of a pudding made from a pound of 
paste. The dish should be hot, and in 
turning out should the clothstick a little 
ut starting, ease it with the back of a 
knife; do not drag it off. ‘The cloth 
need only be large enough to cover 
the pudding and wrap over a little: it 
should be pulled out at the ends quite 
straight, and tied tightly. 

NotTeE.—For a baked roll, use short 
crust and a stiff jam, and buke with 
the joined edge down. Dust with 
sugar, and serve hot or cold. 


Jam Tarts.—There are many 
varieties of jam tarts, and they may be 
mide cither opened or closed; the 
latter are generally plain—a thickish 
paste being used, and « tin plate or 
good-sized oval tartlet-pan is usually 
employed. The jum may be of any 
stoneless kind, and # cover of paste is 
put on the same as for mince pies; 
these tarts need just crimping at the 
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edges, and are then ready for baking in 
a moderate oven, and may be served 
hot or cold. The open tarts are more 
usual when fairly good or rich paste is 
required. When the jam is of a stiff 
kind, it is optional whether it be baked 
in the paste or not; the usual way is to 
line the tartlet-tins with paste, then to 
trim the edges, and prick the bottoms 
that the paste may not blister, then 
bake until three-parts done and put the 
jam in, and return to the oven to finish 
the baking. Some complete the baking 
before the jam goes in; but the flavour 
is hardly so good. When a thin jam 
is used (such as strawberry), if not 
baked in the crust, it should be put in 
before the tarts are taken from the 
oven. The tarts may be ornamented 
by means of leaves or stars or other 
shapes of pastry, which should be baked 
separately, Strips of paste are often 
Juid across the tart, to form a wheel 
when the jam is put in before baking. 

Tarts may be made ornamental at no 
extra cost, by using four kinds of jam, 
contrasting the colours and flavours 
nicely ; or two kinds will do, divided 
into four sections on around tin. Round 
tins of a good size may be bought for 
t wopence each, and it should be remem- 
bered that all pastry bakes better on 
tin than earthenware. Oval tart- pans, 
both plain and crimped, are to be had 
in all sizes. For small tarts, the patty 
pans shown on page 779 answer. 

There ure many ways of converting 
a plain tart into an ornamental one; 
the simple device of glazing tho edge of 
the pistry will do a great deal (sce 
page 809); and chopped almonds are 
uscd by many cooks for the purpose. 
They can be cut in strips and put on in 
uny form to taste, Just to form an outer 
edge, and should not be allowed to get 
too brown in the baking. Or some 
may be chopped and browned in the 
oven, and put on after the tart is baked 
and glazed, then returned to the oven 
fora minute or two to sct. A sprinkling 
of cocua-nut on the jam, a dot or two 
in the centre, orsome chopped pistachios 
will give variety, and add much to the 
appearance. Then there is whipped 
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cream, which may be used here and 
there on the jam of cold tarts with good 
effect. Some of it may be coloured if 
liked. 

Jelly Taris——These are prepared 
as above, any fruit jelly being used 
instead of jam ; two or four kinds may 
also be used in one tart. Sometimes 
custard or cream is handed with jam 
tarts. 

Marmalade Tarts.—Use any kind of 
marmalade as described above. 


Kendal Pudding.—This isa 
rich, old-fashioned pudding. Required : 
two kinds of jam, sponge cake, cherries 
from cherry brandy, and a custard as 
below. Cost, variable. 

One of the jams should be acid and 
the other sweet ; raspberry and quince 
are a favourite combination, First 
butter a dish, and lay in some of the 
cake in thin slices; cover theso with 
cherries drained from tho brandy, then 
cake, and one of the jams: more cake 
and cherries; and cake with the other 
jam to follow. Repeat until the dish 
is three-parts full, the tup layer being 
cake. Then put in the custard, made 
with the yolks of two, or one whole egg 
to each gill of milk used, or milk and 
cream for a richer pudding. It should 
be very slightly swectencd and not 
flavoured. Pour over slowly, and let 
the cake be well soaked before baking. 
The oven should be very gentle, and 
the pudding only just be allowed to sct. 
Serve hot or cold. 

Notg.—A variution of this is made 
by using lemon or lime marmalade, 
together with any rich, swees jam, 
with very satisfactory results. 


Kentish Pudding Pies.— (Sve 


Grounp Rick Pupvina.) 


Koche,— This is the name given to 
suing German dishes that are served in 
the pudding course. ‘They have been 
described as a go-between a custard 
and a sponge pudding. The main 
difference between these and ordinary 
puddings is that they are lighter than 
most sorts, soufflés excopted. They 
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may be baked or steamed, but not 
boiled. A tin mould is required; and 
owing to the proportionately small 
amount of solid material used, extra 
care is needed in the cooking. 

Curd Koch,—Required : three ounces 
of curds, the same of sugar, two and 
a half ounces of ground or chopped 
almonds, five eggs, and half an ounce 
of fine flour and grated sponge cake. 
Cost, about 10d. to Is. 

The materials are to be blended and 
beaten, except the whites, which are 
added after (stiffly beaten). Any 
flavouring may be added; rose water 
is a delicate one. This may be steamed 
or baked; if the latter, have a steady 
oven. Sauce is optional; a flavoured 
sugar inav be dredged over instead, 
(See page 807 for the preparation of 
curds.) 


Vienna Koch.—-This is one of the : 


best. Required: five eggs, half a pint 
of cream, two ounces cach of butter 
and sugar, an ounce and a half of 
Vienna flour, and some vanilla. Cost, 
about Is. dd. to 1s. 6d. 

The flour and creamare to be blended, 
and brought to the boil, and the butter 
and sugar stirred in; when cool, the 
yolks and whites of eggs are added 
separately, as above described. The 
vunilla pod should be infused in the 
milk. 
serve without delay. An ounce 
urrowroot may replace the flour in this. 
For a cheaper dish, use milk and cream, 
or, for quite a plain one, all milk, with 
unother ounce of butter, 


Lemon Bread Pudding. — he- 
quired: six ounces of bread-crumbs, 
two ounces of flour, two ounces of 
moist sugar, two eggs, a lemon, grated 
rind, and strained juice, a gill and a 
half of milk, and three ounces of 
opped suet. Cost, about 7 

The above materials make a rather 
plain pudding, which may be improved 
by the addition of two ounces of 
shredded candied peel, and a few 
raisins fur garnishing the basin. The 
dry materials should be first mixed, 
then the egg and lemon juice and milk 


Bake ut a moderate heat, and . 
of | 
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added. Boil for three hours. 
with lemon sauce (page 122). 
Another way.—'Vhis is richer. Tuke 
a tablespoonful of the lemon curd or 
store mixture given for cheesecakes 
below, and mix with the other ma- 
terials; use castor sugar, and colonr 
the pudding with a little yellow colour- 
ing ; it will then present a very nice 
appearance when done. The rich sauce 
of page 122 may be served with this. 
Sometimes strips of citron or lemon 
peel are used as well as raisins for the 
moulds for these puddings. The juice 
of half another lemon or more rind 
may be added when a fuller flavour is 
liked. Other sauces may be served: 
MARMALADE is very good, 


Lemon Bread Pudding, 
Baked.—Required: enough bread- 
crumbs to fill lightly a half pint 
measure, the grated rind and juice of 
two lemons, half a pint of milk, two 
ounces of moist or castor sugar, and 
two eggs, with or without a paste 
border. Cost. about 6d. without 
paste. 

The dry ingredients are to be mixcd, 
and the milk aud lemon juice added 
with the eggs, and the whole well 
beaten. The dish should be shallow, 
und the oven moderate. This is given 
for those who do not like puddings 
that contain any sort of fat, and it will 
be found a nice change by those who 
can eat fat; but for most people it will 
be improved by the addition of two or 
three ounces of butter, which should 
be melted and poured in with the milk. 
Or the milk and butter may be heated 
and poured over the bread, the rest of 
the materials going In when the mix- 
ture is cold. 


Lemon Cheesecakes,—Ke- 
quired : some lemon curd as below, and 
igvod short or flaky paste. Cost, about 
Is. Gd. per dozen small ones. 

The pastry should be thin for these, 
and the patty pans only a httlo more 
than half filled with the curd, as it 
should rise in baking, and, if too full, 
is apt to run over and get burnt at the 
cdges. When very rich cheesecukes 
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are required, a little meringue (as for 
the tarts of page 860) may be uscd. 
Should a little raspberry jam be put at 
the bottom, they become ‘meringue 
lemon tartlets.”’ 

For the curd, take a quarter of a 
pound of butter, two lemons, and half 
an pound of sugar; three-quarters may 
be used if the lemons are large, and 
three whole eggs, or the yolks of four, 
and the whites of two if more con- 
venient. The sugar and butter should 
be melted by very gentle heat, and the 
zrated rind of the lemons stirred in; 
or if they are rasped with lumps of 
sugar taken from the quantity given, 
then crushed to powder, they are nicer. 
'Chis should be mixed with the strained 
juice, and stirred until it is like honev: 
it should not boil. The eggs must he 
ready in a basin, most carefully beaten, 
and strained, or the curd will be streaky. 
The warm mixture should be added 
by degrees, and the mass beaten hard 
tor several minutes: the heat will cook 
the eggs enough; some couks return it 
to the pan for a further thickening, but 
it is not necessary. When cool, it is 
ready for the paste; it should not be 
used warm. ‘This is cheapened by re- 
lucing the butter, and the flavour of 
the lemon is heightened by adding a 
drup or two uf essence of lemon; but 
the taste is less delicate. 


Lemon Curd or Cheesecake 
Mixture ‘to make for storing).—The 
mode is the same as given in Lemon 
CHEESECAKES, but the proportions 
differ. For a curd that will keep well, 
take a pound of sifted sugar, the rind 
and juice of three large or four small 
lemons, six ounces of clarified butter, 
und six whole eggs, or the yolks of 
twelve—the latter is much to be pre- 
terred—or the yolks of ten and the 
whitcs of two will make a good 
uuxture. This should be very well 
thickened, and when quite cold should 
be put in small jars and covered with 
bladder or vegetable parchment, and 
stored like jam. A warm place will 
cause it to ferment, and « damp cup- 
hoard is equally bad for it. A thin 
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layer of paper moistened with brandy 
or salad oil is # good preservative ; it 
should be laid over the curd before 
tying down. ‘The reason for little pots 
is that they may be quickly used when 
once opened. 

Note, -— This mixture may be 
cheapened at the time of using in 
many ways. For instance, a little 
mashed potato may go in; or milk 
that has been boiled up with a small 
quantity of corn-flour or other thicken- 
ing of the kind: or a few cake-crumbs 
may be moistened with milk or crcam 
and added to it. 

Lemon Dumplings —Required: 
a pound of flour, the rind and strained 
juice of a Jarge lemon, an ounce of 
sugar, fonr to six ounces of suet, an 
egg, and some milk or water. Cust, 
about 6d. to 8d. 

The flourand sugar should be mixed 
with the chopped suet, and a pinch of 
sult and half a teaspoonful of baking 
powder added; then put in the beaten 
cgg and lemon juice; the rind may he 
chopped or grated; add sufficient 
liquid to make the mass stiff enough 
to he moulded by hand into dumplings. 
Boil or steam for an hour to two hours 
according to size. These want a swect 
sauce, and if that is not convenient add 
more sugar, say another ounce or two ; 
moist sugar does for these. 

elnother way.—These ure richer. 
Required : six ounces of bread-crumbs, 
two ounces of flour, four ounces of 
suct, a large lemon, two ounces of 
castor sugar, an egy and some milk. 
Cost, about 6d. 

These should be made as above, and 
rolled into dumplings the size of a 
small orange, then steamed for an 
hour and a half to two hours. Serve 
with lemon or other sauce. (See recipes 
In Sweet Sacces.) When suct is not 
liked, use marrow or butter. 


Lemon Pudding, Rich, 
Baked.— Required: four ounces of 
fresh butter, six ounces of powdered 
sugar, the yolks of six eggs, and the 
whites of three, the rind and juice of 
a lemon and « half, or of two if a full 
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flavour is liked, and some good paste 
for the edging of the dish. Cost, 
about Is. 3d. 

The butter and sugar should be 
beaten to a cream, and the yolks of 
eggs added singly, followed by a good 
beating. The grated rind goes next. 
The whites are to be whisked to a 
froth, and added very carefully with 
the strained juice. This should be 
done slowly to ensure thorough in- 
corporation. ‘The mixture should not 
quite fill the dish. The edging may be 
plain or ornamented. (See Jam Tarts.) 
Time, about forty minutes in a modc- 
rate oven. The colour should be 
delicate. Serve hot or cold; but for 
most people it is too rich while hot. 
A teaspoonful of lemon brandy may be 
uscd with advantage. (See recipes 
under OnaNnGE.) 


Little Brown Puddings.- 


Required : four ounces of brown bread- | 


crumbs, a pint of milk, a quarter of a 
pint of cream, two eges, two ounces of 
almonds, the same of ratafias, a pinch 
of mixed spice, three ounces of butter, 
the same of sugar, and a tablespoonful 
of treacle. Cost, about Is, 

See recipe for Benrranva Savce 
(page 118), and use the almonds left 
from it—as this sauce ix to be served 
with the pudding—and put them ina 
sancepan with the milk, sngar, butter, 
and bread, and bring tothe boil. Beat 
well and leave to cool, then add the 
egos and treacle, und, last of all, the 
Whipped cream. Half-fill some buttered 
cup or dariole moulds, and bake for 
about twenty minutes in a moderate 
oven, ‘These are very light. 

These may be varied by omitting 
the almonds, and adding « couple of 
cunces of good dates or figs, and a 
flavouring of ginger syrup, and a little 
ginger, with a spoonful or two less of 
cream or milk, Almost any sweet 
sauce gocs well with these. 

«lnother way.—These are made with- 
vit almonds or fruit, and with a slight 
flavouring of spice and vanilla sugar. 
A tablespoonful of rum is an lnprove- 
ment, Serve with brandy or rum sauce. 
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Little Coburg Puddings.— 
(See AumMa Pupninos.) Add to the in- 
gredients there named a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of brandy, or rum, or 
good wine, and a flavouring of any 
spice essence. This makes a soft 
mixture, which should be baked in 
shallow moulds or deep patty pans in 
a brisk oven. Serve with any good 
sauce containing wine or spirits. (Sce 
SWEET SAUCES. ) 


Lord Mayor’s Pudding. — 
This is a very good pudding when 
cooked for the time specified, on which 
a good deal of its excellence depends, 
Required: six ounces of suet, the same 
weight of stoned and halved raisins— 
muscatels are best for it—five ounces 
of glacé cherrics, in quarters, the same 
of figs in shreds, three ounces of 
currants, four ounces of moist sugar, 
two ounces each of candicd orange 
und lemon peel, swect almonds and 
grated apple, a tablespoonful each of 
rum and brandy, four eggs, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, the same of mixed 
spice, and four ounces each of brown 
bread-crumbs and flour. Cust, about 
2s. 4d. 

The materials should be mixed as for 
a plum pudding (see page 832), and 
should be allowed to blend in a covered 
vessel for a few hours before cooking ; 
all the better if they stand fora day. 
The pudding must boil for ten hours, 
and if cooked for seven hours one day 
and three on the day it is served it 
will answer just as well as if the boil- 
ing is continuous. When suet is not 
liked, equal parts of shredded beef 
marrow and butter may be substituted. 
Serve with a rich sauce. (See Lorn 
Mayor's Puppine Bastx, page 805.) 


Macaroni Pudding. — Re- 
quired,: a quarter of a pound of 
macaroni, & quart of milk, two or thice 
ounces of sugar, a little grated nut- 
meg, and two eggs. Cost, about $d. 
or Od. 

The macaroni should be boiled in 
water until half done, and then drained. 
(See page 549.) The dish should be 
buttered, and the macaroni laid in 
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with the milk and eggs beaten up 
together, and the nutmeg grated on 
the top. Bake in a slow oven for an 
hour; it should be nicely browned. 
For a cheaper pudding the milk may 
be boiled for a minute with an ounce 
of corn-flour, and the eggs omitted. 
Unless some thickening is used the 
macaroni does not bind with milk in 
the same way that most other cereals 
do. Another way is to use six ounces 
of macaroni to the quart of milk, and 
boil them together until the macaroni 
is done, after the first boiling in water. 
The mixture should then be baked 
with the sugar and one egy until just 
set. An ounce of sago added to every 
four or five ounces of macaroni makes 
a very good pudding, the first mode 
being followed. 


Macaroni Pudding, Good.— 
Required: two ounces of macaroni, 
two ounces of lump sugar, an ounce of 
butter, a pint of milk, half a gill of 
cream, two eggs, and some flavouring 
and paste if liked. Cost, about 10d. 

The macaroni is to be parboiled in 
water and drained, then boiled in the 
milk until it is absorbed. The rest of 
the ingredients are added when cool, 
the butter excepted, and that is to be 
stirred in while warm. The flavouring 
may be wine or spirit, or cssence of 
any kind. A good short paste may he 
used for the sides of the dish, and 
should a better pudding be wanted, 
some jam may be put at the bottom. 


Macaroon Pudding. — Ke- 
quired : half a pound of macaroons, a 
pint of cream and milk in equal parts, 
or more milk for a plainer pudding, 
four eggs, two ounces of sugar or to 
taste, a glass of brandy or rum, or 
cither of these with sherry to make 
up the quantity, and a few drops of 
«lmond essence. Cost, about 1s, 6d. 

Bring the milk and cream almost to 
the boil; pour over the macaroons, 
and cover until cold. Then beat them 
up with a fork and add the yolks of 
the eggs with the wine and essence : 
beat the whites of eggs to a froth, and 
stir them in. Make in one large or a 
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number of small puddings; they 
should rise a good deal, and the 
moulds should be well buttered. Time, 
to bake small puddings, about twenty 
minutes. Serve with a good sauce. 
Half these quantitics will make a nice- 
sized pudding. 


Madeira Pudding.—The beauty 
of this pudding consists in contrasting 
well the colours of the jams used. 
Required: some rich snet paste and 
some jam. Cost, variable. 

Line a basin cr mould—the Lord 
Mayor's pudding mould on page 805 is 
a most suitable one, fur this 1s not very 
easily removed from a mould with a 
plain bottom. The lining paste should 
be thin and even, Then put in a 
layer of jam, say greengage, then a 
round of paste, next some jam of a 
bright colour, as damson or raspberry, 
then paste, and jam of a pale colour, 
as apricot. Go on thus until the 
mould is full, and put a cover of paste 
on the top. Fora pudding made ina 
quart basin, allow three hours. ‘Turn 
out, and sift some white sugar over, 
No sauce is wanted. The rounds of 
paste inside should be thin, and tho 
jam should not be too soft. 

Notr.— Puddings made from Madeira 
cake go by the same name. 


Maids of Honour. — There 
cheesecakes are very generally liked. 
There are various ways of making 
them, but the following will be found 
good. Required: the curd from three 
pints of good milk, a teacupful of 
clotted cream, or, if that eannot be 
had, of the richest cream obtainable, 
the yolks of four eggs, a little pounded 
cinnamon, the rind of a lemon, a pinch 
of grated nutmeg, six ounces of 
currants, half a gill of brandy, and 
some puff paste, Cost of small ones, 
about 2d. each. 

The curd is obtained as for cheese- 
cakes (page 807), and must be most 
carefully drained from tho whey. 
The eggs should be fresh, and beaten 
to a froth, then added to the rest by 
degrees, The amount of sugar is a 
matter of taste; the lumps are best 
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rasped on the lemon rind, then reduced 
to powder. The currants should be 
sprinkled ovor the tops after the patty 
pans are filled, and they may be 
omitted if liked, A mixture of brandy 
and sherry may be used if preferred. 


Malvern Pudding. — This is 
good and cheap, and very wholesome. 
Required: a pint of milk, two ounces 
of corn-flour, three eggs, sugar to taste, 
spice to flavour, and about half a pint 
of apple-pulp as below. Cost, about 8d. 

Mix the corn-flour with some of the 
milk, add the rest boiling, and simmer 
for a minute or two; then add the 
flavouring and sugar, and the beaten 
eggs when cool. The addition of an 
ounce of butter or a tablespoonful of 
thick cream is recommended for a 
better pudding. ‘Take «a deep buttered 
dish, and put in a layer of the custard, 
then one of apple-pulp; this is made 
by sweetening and flavouring with 
lemon or spice the inner portion of 
some baked apples of a juicy sort. 
The top layer should be of the custard. 
If preferred, all the apple can be put 
in the centre, instead of using it in 
layers. Bake in a good oven to a nice 
brown, and serve hot or cold. This is 
known also as Corn-FLOUR APPLE 
Pupprne. 

Norr.—Pears are very nice in the 
sume way. 


Marlborough Pie, Ameri- 
can. — Required: a large cup of 
stewed apples, two eggs, a table- 
spoonful of butter, a gill of cream, a 
tablespoonful of brandy, the same of 
chopped citron, balf-a-dozen macaroons, 
and some light short paste. Cost, 
about Is, 8d. 

Line a deep pie-plate with the paste, 
und beat the other materials together. 
The apple-pulp should be well swect- 
ened; the macaroons are to be broken 
up and souked in the brandy and 
cream before they are added. After 
filling, lay a rim of paste round the 
edge, and ornament according to fancy ; 
ogg over, and bake in a good oven, 
Serve hot or cold, Custard or cream 
will jmprove this, 
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Marmalade Pudding, 
Boiled. — Orange marmalade is 
cheap, and is the kind most used for 
puddings; but lemon or lime marma- 
lade may be used in the same way if 
the sugar be increased a little, or a 
sweeter sauce be served with it. 
Required: two eggs, half a gill of 
milk, a quarter of a pound each of 
flour, hbread-crumbs, and marmalade, 
the juice of half a lemon, and the rind 
grated, two ounces of butter or suct, 
und an ounce of sugar. Cost, about 7d. 

The basin should be well grease ¢, as 
these puddings are apt to stick, ‘Nhe 
dry materials are to be blended, and 
the eggs, milk, and marmalade beaten 
and added to them. This wants very 
well mixing. The basin should be 
full, and the pudding boiled for three 
hours if suet be used. When butter 
is preferred, it should be melted and 
beaten with the liquids, or may be 
rubbed into the flour and = crumbs. 
This is good without :auce, but better 
with one. 

For a plainer pudding, add water in 
place of milk, and one egg only, using 
a little more bread, and, if liked, an 
ounce less marmalade. 


Marrow Custards.— Required; 
half a pint of pulp from a young 
vegetable marrow that has been nicely 
steamed, the yolks of three eggs, the 
white of one, two ounces of sugar, 
half an ounce of butter, an ounce of 
tine bread-crumbs, a little cream, and 
some spice to taste. The paste may 


be a medium short, or flaky. Cost, 
nubout 10d. to Is, 
The bread should be soaked in 


enough cream to cover it, and added 
to the other materials; the butter is 
best melted and put in with the eggs, 
Small patty pans should be used, and 
lined thinly with the paste, and the 
custards baked in a moderate oven; 
they are good hot or cold. 

elnother way.— Required : equal 
measures of marrow pulp as above, 
and apple pulp from baked apples; 
and for exch pint an ounce of butter, 
three ounces of sugar, or to taste, 
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some spice, which may be one sort, or 
mixed, two ounces of currants, three 
whole eggs, and about a gill of bread- 
crumbs. The ingredients should be 
mixed « few hours before the patty 
pans are filled, as the bread will swell 
and the custards be much nicer. A 
little grated lemon peel is a great 
improvement, and, unless nicely 
flavoured, these are rather insipid. 
(iinger is one of the best flavourings. 


Meringued Tarts.—This sort 
of pastry 18 much liked, and usually 
holds it own against new rivals. Re- 
quired : some nice short or puff paste, 
jam, lemon curd, and meringue made 
in the proportion of an ounce of the 
finest castor sugar to every white of 
egg used, Cost, from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 
per dozen small ones. 

The patty pans should be rather 
decp, and a little raspberry or red 
currant jam put at the bottom, then a 
small spoonful of Iemon curd (page 
856), und the pastry baked as usual. 
When done the meringue may be put 
on at once, or after a short time as 
convenient, but the tarts are to be 
left on a sieve to cool before serving. 
For the meringue the whites of eggs 
should be beaten until quite stiff, and 
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the sugar stirred in, and a little : 


flavouring added if liked, but this is 
often used quite plain. Those who 
have no bag and pipe may put 4 spoon- 
ful on the top of the tart, and a small 
spoonful on that; or three spoons can 
be used. The best way is to use a 
bag and pipe, and either squeeze the 
meringue through, drawing the bag 
up to form a pyramid-shaped top, or 
to twist the bag round, and so make a 
coil, the top being the smallest in cir- 
cumference. Then another favourite 
Way 18 to use a rose pipe of good size. 
Sometimes the meringue is put from a 
bag with a plain pipe in dots the size 
of a small nut all round the edge of 


the tart, and the centre Jeft plain, or | 
the bag may be so squeezed that the | 


contents furm acone. <A little care is 
needed, and the Jess the bag is 
handled and the quicker the tarts arc 
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got into the oven for the meringue to 
set the better. A cool part of the 
oven should be selected, or the oven 
door may be left open; the required 
tint is a delicate fawn. If too quickly 
puffed up, the meringue will taste raw, 
and may fall again when cxposed to 
the air. From five to ten minutes 
is wanted, and for this reason the 
pastry should be rather underdone 
when removed from the oven at first. 
Coloured sugar may be sprinkled over 
the meringue if liked, or for better 
pastry, a little chopped candied fruit 
can be put on the top. This is done 
before putting im the oven. Some 
thin shreds of almonds can also be 
inserted very lightly, and there are 
other ways of finishing off. Jam alone, 
and no curd, may be used. 
Note.—The meringue may be used 
for garnishing cornets, vol-au-vents, 
and other pastry. The sugar should 
not be put to it until the egg is firm, 
and it must not be beaten after. In- 
attention to these points will result’ in 
failure. (See also LEMON CHEESECAKES.) 


Metz Pudding,—- Required: a 
pint of muk, a gill of cherry brandy, 
three ounces of butter, the same of 
sugar, an ounce of semolina, three 
eggs, half an ounce of potato-flour, an 
ounce of bread-crumbs, a pinch of 
powdered cloves, and four ounces of 
mixed crystallised fruits. Cost, about 
Is. 9d. 

The milk should be mixed with the 
flour, bread, butter, sugar, and semo- 
lina, and boiled for twenty minutes 
very gently, then left to cool, and 
beaten up with the eggs, one white 
omitted, and the pudding baked 
tlowly in a buttered dish. While 
baking the fruit should be cut up and 
simmered in a little sugar and water 
to cover for a short time; the liquid 
should be absorbed and the brandy 
added, and the whole simmered until 
the fruit is quite soft. Then spread 
the top of the pudding with this, and 
beat the remaining white up with 
half un ounce of sugar, and dot it 
over the top to cover the fruit ; should 
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the dish be large and shallow, a 
second egg will be required. This 
should brown very slightly, and the 
pudding be served with Cuenrnry 
Branpy Satce, or a plainer one. It 
is very good cold with or without 
sauce. Fora plainer dish use cherry 
syrup instead of brandy, or a mixture 
of the two. Time to bake, about 
forty minutes to an hour, 


Mexican Pudding.— Required : 
half a pint of milk, a quarter of a 
vyint of cream, six eggs, five ounces of 
hang sugar, six ounces of flour, three 
ounces of butter, the same of Mexican 
chocolate, two ounces of shredded 
lemon peel, a teaspoonful of vanilla 
essence, a pinch of ground cinnamon 
und mace, and «a dessertspoonful of 
brandy. Cost, about 1s. 10d. 

The butter, sugar, and milk should 
he stirred over a fire unfil melted, 
then added to the chocolate ready 


and cream, which must be smoothly 
blended. Simmer for a minute, and 
stir well, then leave to cool, and add 
the rest, the whites of eggs going in 
after beating them to a froth <A 
thickly-buttered shallow mould should 
be used for this, room left for rising, 
and a slow oven after the tirst few 
minutes. ‘Time, from an hour to an hour 
und a half, according to depth. Turn 
out very curefully. This is) good 
without sauce, but better with, (See 
Cnocon.ate, and other sauces.) 


Mincémeat.—!t has been said of 
mincement, us of plum pudding, that 
every cook has a special recipe, and 
thinks it a better one than any other. 
This may or may not be true, but 
given the best of recipes a variation 
8 sometimes a necessity, for the same 
materials, so far as weight ix concerned, 
do not yield precisely the same results, 
owing, perhaps, to the difference in 
the quality of the fruit, such as 
currants and raising, and the juiciness, 
or otherwise, of the apples. There- 
fore, apart from the fact that mince- 
ment 1s better made a week or two 
before the festive season, it is well to 


grated, and boiled up with the flour - tarian 
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be in good time with it, that any 
ulterations may be made before the 
last moment, for mmcemeat is nothing 
if the matcrials have not time to blend 
their flavours into a pleasant whole. 
Much has been said of the unwhole- 
someness of mince pies, and it is now 
a commonly accepted fact that the _ 
suet is the ingredient mostly at fanit, 
for the time that mince pies are in the 
oven is too short for the proper cvok- 
ing of the suct. It should be chopped 
very small, and where it disagrees, 
dispensed with altogether. Some 
pecple get over the difficulty by cook- 
ing the mincemeat before making the 
pies; this is done by setting a jar 
containing the mincemeat in a sauce- 
pan of os a 

boil round it; an hour or two should 
be allowed. The mincemeat must be 
left to cool before the pies are made. 
We have given a recipe for a vepe- 
mincemeat with nuts, and 
where they are not agreeable some 
cooked tapioca or other cereal may be 
used, ‘To darken and give an appear. 
ance of richness toa plain mincemeat, 
a little treacle is useful, or a table- 
spoonful or two of black currant, or 
blackberry, or other fruit | svrup. 
These are much better for children 
und delicate people than the rich 
kinds. <As tothe fruit used, the best 
is the cheapest. The chopping can- 
not be too carefully performed. The 
recipes given below may all be altered 
to taste by using wine or spirit in 
varying proportions, and by substi- 
tuting one sort for another; but it 
should be remembered that where 
liquid in one form is reduced, more of 
another kind must be added. The 
juice of oranges and lemons, or an 
increased supply of apples may be 
resorted to for increased moisture, nnd 
should a batch of mincemeat turn out 
too aweet for tuste, it may be corrected 
by adding more spice, a little almond 
essence, or some bitter almonds, or a 
few crushed ratafias; macaroons aro 
sometimes crushed and soaked in tho 
wine, then added instead of chopped 
almonds. lemon juice also improves 
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a sweot mincemeat. Dry mincemeat 
is not nice, but exccssive moisture 
should be guarded against, or the pics 
will not be so light at the bottom. In 
using always stir up from the bottom, 
and keep the jar covered to oxclude 
dust. When a large jar of mince- 
meat becomes nearly empty, transfer 
the contents to a small jar, and pack 
it well down. 


Mincemeat, Good.—Required : 
two pounds of muscatel raisins, the 
same of currants, two and a_ half 
pounds of moist sugar, a pound of 
suct, a pound of mixed candied peel, 
two and a half to three pounds of 
apples, «a teaspoonful of the finest 
mixed spice, the grated rinds of two 
lemons, and the strained juice, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and a pint of brandy 
and rum mixed, or port and brandy, 
or cherry brandy and rum; either of 
these liquids may be reduced in 
quantity, and raisin wine added should 
nu plainer mincemeat be liked. Cost, 
about 4s. 9d., exclusive of the spirit, &c. 

The apples should be most carefully 
cored, and very finely chopped, or they 
may be grated; russets are excellent 
for mincemeat, but any good-flavoured 
apple, not too watery, will serve. The 
suct shonld be chopped to the finest 
degree, the candied peel shredded, then 
chopped, and the rest of the materials 
added by degrees, the spirit going in 
Jast. ‘The whole should be mixed 
with a large wooden spoon, and packed 
ina jar, then covered to keep the 
flavour in. and the dust out. 

Note.—This may be made more 
substantial by adding another pound 
of suet, or the same weight of fresh 
ox tongue or lean becf, boiled until 
very tender and chopped small. 
spice may be increased, or instead of 
mixed spice, a teaspoonful cach of 
ground nutmeg and ginger, with a 
saltspoonful of cloves may be used. 

Another way.-- This is a very good 
mincemeat. Required : a pound cach 
of the following materials: raising, 
sultanas, currants, pears, apples, Deme- 
rara sugur, mixed candicd peel, roast 
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or boiled beef, two pounds of suct, a 
teaspoonful each of ground nutineg 
and allspice, a saltspoonful of salt, 
half a pound of swect almonds chopped, 
two oranges and a lemon, half a pint 
of sherry, the same of rum, and a gill 
of brandy. Cost, about 5s. 6d., ex- 
clusive of the spirit, &c. In this and 
the foregoing the peel may be orange 
and lemon only if liked, or 9 small 
proportion of citron may be used. 
The pears should be sound and of good 
flavour. Mix as above directed. As 
the moisture dries up more spirit or 
wine must be added, and the con- 
tents of the jar very well mixed. 
These are better for mixing a fort- 
night before using. 


Mincemeat, Plain. — Required: 
a pound of currants, the same of 
raisins, @ pound and a half of brown 
sugar, two pounds and a half of apples, 
half a pound of orange marmalade. 
the same of chopped suet, a quarter of 
a pound of candied peel, a quarter of 
an ounce of good spice, the rind and 
juice of a lemon, and half a pint of 
raisin wine. The addition of a gill 
of rm will convert this into a 
superior preparation, Cost, about 
2s. dd., exclusive of the wine. 

The apples should be prepared first, 
and the rest added gradually. A good 
pinch of salt is wanted to bring out 
the flavour of the rest. After mix- 
ing, and standing for a day or two, 
add more sugar should it require it; 
so much depends upon the apples. 
(See remarks under Mincemrat, above.) 


Mincemeat, Vegetarian. — 
Required: a pound of currants, half 
a pound of raisins, the same of sugar, 
foar ounces of brown bread-craumbs, 
three oranges und three lemons, a 
pound of apples, as to taste, a 
quirter of a pound of mixed peel, 
half a pound of marmalade, a little 
sult, and half a pound of puta, which 
may be mixed or one kind; if the 
latter, cocoa-nut or grated Brazil nuts 
or pine kernels may be used. Cost, 
about 2s, Gd. to 2s. Od. 

‘The rinds of the oranges and lemons 
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should be thinly cut, and boiled in a 
little water to cover them, changing it 
once; when quite soft they should be 
chopped, and mixed with the other 
materials prepared as above. When 
the mincomeat is ready, some of the 
water the peels were boiled in should 
be poured over to moisten it, if re- 
quired ; the juice of the fruit should 
be strained in. Spice may be omitted, 
if liked. ‘Those who intend to keep it 
must omit the bread, but for presont 
use it is an improvement, and the 
quantity may be increased for a plainer 
mincemeat. This is suitable for 
children. There are various ways of 
altering this. We tasted a similar 
mincemeat tv which some tinned 
quinces had been added, and can re- 
commend it. Other fruits are also 
useful in the same way, especially 
when apples are of poor quality. The 
candied pecl may he omitted, and the 
marmalade reduced to a quarter of a 
pound, and the mincemeat still be very 
good, 


Mince Pies.—Required: mince- 
meat and paste, sugar, or one of the 
glazings for pastry on page 809. Cost, 
about Is. 6d. to 2s, per dozen for small 
pies for serving one to each person ; 
less for plain onca, 

The paste used may be flaky or puff 
for the richest, or a good short is often 
liked; and one of the plain short or 
flaky for those made from plain mince - 
meat; and a vegetarian crust (page 
“48) for veyetarian pies. The paste 
should be thin, and a generous supply 
of mincemeat used, except for children. 
About a dessertspoonful for small pies 
will be wanted. ‘The edges may be 
pliin or crimped ; make a littl: bole in 
the top, and bake in a good oven. 
Instend of cither of the glazes given on 
page 809, the pies may be brushed over 
with white of egg and dusted with 
cing sugar a short time before they 
redone, ‘Time, about twenty minutes 
to half an hour; longer for plain ones 
with thicker paste. For family con- 
sumption, pies may be made on a tin 
plate or large oval patty pan or tart- 
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dish. Always moisten the edge of the 
under-paste, and press the top lightly 
but firmly on. (See recipes and in- 
structions for Pastry, page 743.) 


Nantwich Pudding. — Re- 
quired: two eggs and their weight in 
butter and sugar, the weight of onc 
ege in potato-flour and of one and a 
half in Vienna flour, a tablospoonful of 
grated cocoa-nut, and the same measure 
of milk; colouring and garnish as 
below. Cost, about 9d. 

Beat the butter and sugar together 


' for a few minutes, then add the eggs 


and beat for ten more minutes; put in 
the flour and a teaspoonful of baking 
powder with the cocoa-nut and milk, 
and stir all lightly; add colouring to 
make the mixture a salmon tint. Take 
a buttered mould, and sprinkle a little 
more grated nut all over it, and put 
the pudding in; leave room for rising, 
and bake at x moderate heat. It 
should be a pale brown only. Turn 
out and pour a little melted red cur- 
rant jelly over the top, and sprinkle 
with cocoa-nut. 

Another way.—This is richer. Pro- 
ceed as above, but put some whipped 
cream, flavoured with vanilla, round 
the pudding, and a pile of the same on 
the top after the jelly has begun to run 


' down the sides; then serve at once. 


! 


| 


A custard is sometimes poured while 
hot over the pudding, and the jelly is 
melted and served in a separate dish ; 
in cither form the pudding is very 
good. When a shallow mould is used 
another tablespoonful of milk may be 
put in; that from the nut is best, if it 
is sweet. 


Nectarine Pudding. — Re- 
quired: a dozen nectarines not over- 
ripe, the yolks of four and the whites 
of two cegs, sugar to taste, a gill of 
fine bread-crumba, a little cream, aome 
putt paste, anda teaspoonful of brandy. 
Cost, about 26. Gd. 

The fruit should be cooked with the 
sugar until tender; then freed from 
skin and kernels and mixed with the 
crumbs that have been soaked in the 
cream; the eggs are then added, and 
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more sugar, with the brandy. 
dish is to be lined with the paste, or 
the sides only, which will be more 
often preferred, and the mixture put 
in. Time, about an hour in a mode- 
rate oven. Serve hot or cold. Dredge 
with sugar before serving. For a 
better pudding, a little peach brandy 
will be found an improvement. 


Nonesuch Pudding. — Re- 
quired: the rind of a lemon, and half 
that of an orange, a quarter of a 
pound of muscatel raisins, a pinch of 
powdered mace, four eggs, four and 
.. half ounces of flour, a tablespoonful 
of orange or lemon marmalade, the 
same of chopped almonds, two and a 
half ounces of castor sugar, two 
ounces of currants, the same of citron 
peel, and butter, and a tablespoonful of 
brandy and curacoa. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 


The | 


: 


The butter and sugar should be | 


beaten with the mace and grated rinds 
of the fruit for ten minutes, and the 
yolks of eggs added by degrees. The 
citron must be thinly shredded and 
mixed with the flour, almonds, and 
currants, and stirred in; the marma- 
lade and liquid ingredients are to be 
beaten together and stirred in; and, 
finally, the whites of the eggs whisked 


toa troth. The mould for this must : 
he thickly buttered, and the pudding — 
steamed for two anda half to three . 


hours. 


Should suet be preferred to | 


butter, allow three and a half to four — 


Serve with NONESUCH SaUce. 


hours. 
Nottingham Apple Pudding. 


—(See Batter Puppinc, BAKED.) 


Oatmeal Pudding. — (‘ve 
CEREAL PuppINcs.) 
Orange Cheesecakes.—Iic- 


quired: a curd made from the yolks 
of four eggs, the whites of two, half a 
pound of lump sugar, four ounces of 
fresh butter, two oranges, one lemon, 
and a tablespoonful of orange brandy 
or pale brandy. If the latter, the rind 
of about a quarter of a Seville orange 
may be grated and added to the mix- 
ture, if convenient. A good flaky or 
short paste may be used. Cost, about 
1s. 6d. per dozen small ones. 
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The lumps of sugar should be rasped 
on the fruit to remove the rind, then 
crushed, and mixed with the butter 
over the fire, and stirred until thick, 
when the strained juice should go in. 
This should be again stirred until it 
thickens; then put slowly to the 
beaten eggs ready in a basin, and well 
beaten. Finish as directed for Lumon 
CHEESECAKES (page 855). 

Notre.—The mixture makes a nice 
pudding if baked in a shallow pie-dish 
lined with paste. Another way is to 
fill the dish with layers of thin bread 
and butter spread with the curd, and 
then to pour a custard over while 
boiling, and serve cold. To cach pint 
of custard half an ounce of gelatine 
should be allowed, ‘This is a very 
good pudding. 


Orange Dumplings.—Tlicso 
are a nice, cheap sweet, very casily 
prepared. Required: half a pound of 
rice, four oranges, some sugar, and 
orange marmalade or sauce. Cost, 
about 7d., without sauce. 

Use Carolina rice, and boil it for a 
few minutes, until half done, then 
spread it out in equal parts over four 
or six little pudding cloths; for very 
small dumplings use cight. Take the 
oranges, and peel them from the outer 
and inner skin, and divide them into 
sections, and lay them in the middle 
of the rice; then gather the rice over 
and tie the cloth; should the rice be 
made into four parts only, the oranges 
may ‘be peeled and left whole, and 
the dumplings are then more casily 
formed. Boil from three-quarters of anu 
hour to an hour and a quarter, accord- 
ing tosize. Sift sugar over and send 
sauce to table, or pour some meltcd mar- 
malade over, and serve without sauce. 
Lemon sauce, or a custard sauce fla- 
voured with lemon, is also nice. (See 
the chapter on Sweer Savces.) By 
using one cloth, a good pudding is made. 


Orange Flower Pastry.— 
This is very nice, and may be used in 
many other ways than those given 
below. Required: half a pound of 
fine flour (preferably Vienna), three 
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ounces of butter, two ounces of castor 
sugar, the yolks of two eggs, and as 
much orange flower water as 1s required. 
The materials should be blended just 
as for Ricn Suort Paste (see page 743), 
the water being replaced by that here 
given, which imparts a very nice 
flavour. This is to be rolled thinly 
and baked to a delicate brown, and is 
then to be cut as preferred; it looks 
nice in fingers, or diamonds, or stars, 
&c., and should be spread with any 
nice preserve of a yellow colour, then 
sprinkled with chopped pistachios or 
green fruits. A little orange marmalade, 
or some lime or lemon marmalade, and 
apricot jam are as nice as anything for 
the spreading. There is another way 
of serving that is sure to be a success, 
The pastry should be thinly spread 
with lemon or orange curd, then put 
together sandwich fashion, and dusted 
over with vanilla or castor sugar. 
Nore, —For the “ curd,” sce ORANGE 
CHEESECAKES and LEMON CILEESECAKES. 


yrange Puddings.—In addition 
to the following, s¢e recipes under Lr- 
MON PuppinGs, MARMALADE Pupbpincs, 
and OxaNnGE CHEESECAKES. 


Orange Foam Pudding.— 
Required: four eges, the rind of an 
orange, the juice of half, three ounces 
of castor sugar, and a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, Cost, about Gd. 

The sugar and egg yolks should be 
put ina bowl, and beaten until quite 
light, and the grated orange rind and 
strained juice of that and the lemon 
stirred in. ‘The whites of the eggs are 
beaten to a froth, and stirred in a 
spoonful ata time at the last. Bake 
in « tin mould, and let it be from half 
to two-thirds filled. (See APPLE Foam 
Puppia.) 


Orange Savoy Pudding.— 
Required: half adozen Savoy biscuits, 
a pint of milk, an orange, two eggs, an 
ounce of sugar, half a lemon, a table- 
spoonful of orange marmalade, and an 
ounce of candied orange peel, and fine 
flour. Cost, about The 

This is very light and quite suitable 
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for an invalid. The finger biscuits 
should be laid in two layers in a shallow 
dish, and the grated orange rind and 
strained juice put over them. The 
candied peel is to be cut in shreds, and 
mixed amongst them. The milk, sugar, 
eggs, and flour are to be blended and 
poured over, and the pudding baked in 
a gentle oven for twenty to thirty 
minutes to a pale brown. When dong, 
the heated marmalade is to be spread 
on the top. For a more elaborate 
pudding, have a little candied citron 
peel, and cut in shapes to taste; this is 
to be warmed in a spoonful of syrup, 
and laid as a border or to form a design 
in the middle after spreading, ‘This 
pudding is nice hot or cold. 


Orange Tart.—Required: paste 
No. 3, or a better, some oranges, and 
sugar, &c., as below. Cost, about Is. 
for « medium-sized tart. 

Line a plate or oval tin with the 
paste, and puta layer of oranges on; 
they should be peeled and the pith and 
pips removed, and an ounce or two of 
sugar added to half a dozen oranges. 
The best way is to put the juice of one 
of the oranges and the sugar in a 
saucepan and boil it until thick, then 
let the orange sections soak in it for a 
time. The juice of a lemon to half a 
dozen oranges is an Improvement ; and 
raisins or a little cocoa-nut will give 
variety, and prevent the insipidity 
common to ordinary orange tarts. The 
cover of paste should be put on and 
plazed. (See Jam Tarts, page 853.) 

Note.—An orange pie may be made 
in « dish in the usual manner. 


Orleans Pudding.—Required : 
an ounce of currants, two ounces of 
stoned and chopped raisins, the same 
of candied peel in strips, half a gill 
cach of brandy and sherry, an ounce of 
gelatine, a gill of cold water, the yolks 
of tive eggs, three-quarters of a pint of 
milk, a quarter of a pint of cream, six 
ounces of sugar, two ounces of crushed 
rutatias, and the same of grated Savoy 
biscuits. Garnish as below. Cost, 
about 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. 

The eggs, cream, milk, and sugar are 
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to be thickened over the fire, then 
mixed with the gelatine, which should 
be first soaked in the waterand dissolved. 
The fruit and spirit and wine are to be 
gently simmered for a quarter of an 
hour. Then take a mould and oil it, 
and put in some of the custard to an 
inch in depth; next some of the fruit, 
and cover with the biscwt-crumbs. 
Repeat until full, giving the layers 
time to set; a little ice should be at 
hand. Two or three layers may be 
fruit; the top should be custard. 
When cold, turn out, and put some 
whipped cream on the top, and garnish 
With some spikes of candied angelica 
und a few cherries, or raspberries, or 
straw berries, 


Paradise Pudding.—-Required: 
quarter of a pound of sugar, the same 
of bread-crumbs and chopped suet, the 
juice and grated rind of a small lemon, 
a little grated nutmeg, a tablespoonful 
of brandy, three eggs, and six or eight 
apples; the former number of large, 
and the latter of moderate-sized ones. 
Cost, about 10d. to 1s. 

The apples should be chopped small 
or grated, after they have been pared 
and cored, then mixed with the other 
materials — the liquids being added last. 
The mixture should be beaten for a 
few minutes, then put in a buttered 
mould, and steamed for three and a 
half to four hours, It may be boiled, 
but is not so nice, and care is required 
to prevent the entry of the water, and 
the mould must be well filled. Serve 
with the AvrLe Sauce of page 116, or 
any other preferred, 


Parisian Rice Pudding.— 
This is 2 very nice wholesome pudding. 
Required: three ounces of the best rice 
(Carolina for choice), an ounce of 
butter, a pint of milk, three ounces of 
chopped suet, two and a half to three 
ounces of castor sugar, two ounces of 
candied peel, three to four ounces of 
sultana raisins, an ounce of fine flour, 
or rice or potato flour, and a little 
almond, or lemon, or other flavouring 
to taste. Cost, about 9d. 

The rice should be cooked to a pulp 
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with the milk after blanching (see 
page 558 in Cenzats). It should then 
be turned out to cool, and the other 
materials added. The peel should be 
in thin strips, and the flavouring added 
at the last if essence; a bay leaf or 
morsel of mace, both of which are 
commonly employed, should be boiled 
with the milk. Steam for three hours 
in a mould, and serve with or without 
Sauce. 

For a better and lighter pudding, 
omit the flour, and add two more eggs. 
A tablespoonful of brandy or sherry 
may be added. ‘The suet may be re- 
placed by butter, and less timo given 
for cooking. All sorts of cereals may 
be converted into a pudding by either 
of these modes. 


Pastry Baskets.— These are 
made in moulds, which may be had in 
various sizes and shapes, ‘The illustra- 
tion below shows a very pretty one, 
which, on account of the wide top, lends 
itself readily to garnishing. The baskets 
small enough to serve one to each are 
perhaps the most useful, and they may 
be bought from about 6d. cach. ‘The 
bottoms of the moulds are in two parts, 
and cach portion—viz., top and bottom 
—must be lined with paste and baked 





Fya. 136.--Fancy Basket Moun. 


separately, then joined by means of a 
little luting paste; or, for a cold dish, 
a morsel of stiff sugar icing will do. 
Short paste of a rich sort is mostly 
used, and the purposes to which the 
baskets may be applied are very 
numerous. For example, in summer- 
time, they look pretty filled with a 
compote of any fresh fruit, and should 
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be garnished with cream, custard, &c., 
or with fruit of a contrasting colour. 
They are often meringued like tarts and 
other pastry. Then they may be filled 
with nothing more than stiffly-whipped 
cream of various colours and flavours; 
they may be sprinkled with chopped 
nuts of any sort, or decorated in other 
ways according to funcy. Almost 
needless to add, the moulds must be set 
on a buking-tin with turned-up edges 
during the baking, and if no moulds 
are at hand in which to steady the parts 
of the moulds, some salt or any raw 
grain must be used; in most houses, 
though, there will be found some old 
patty pans or similar tins that will 
answer the purpose, and such are often 
in request—not only for theso, but other 
moulds of latter-day introduction, 


Plum Pie.—(See recipe below, 
and follow directions for Arpie Pir, 
page 820.) 


Plum Pudding.— Red, green, or 
yellow plums are used in the same 
way, and sugar added according to the 
degree of ripeness. Required : paste, 
plums, and sunear. Cost, variable, 
plums being sometimes very cheap. 

A short paste or one of suet may be 
used. The plums are nicer if skinned, 
and although the trouble is seldom 
taken, the pudding is improved if the 
kernels are taken trom the stones, then 
blanched and cut in two or chopped a 
little, and added. Sour plums are un- 
wholesome unless well sweetened and 
cooked. (See Aprte Puppina for the 
mode, page 821.) 


Plum Padding (to Re-heat).-- 
‘To warm up slices of plum pudding in 
the oven is tu spoil it unless more than 
a common amount of care is bestowed, 
for it often gets dry and burnt. A 
better way is to put the slices in a 
basin and sct this in a steamer, or with 
water round it as directed fur STEAMED 
Puppinas, page 814, If more con- 
venient to use the oven, the tin or dish 
containing the pudding should be set 
in another one with water in, and the 
oven should not be fierce, and as soon 
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as hot through the pudding should be 
served. With a little more sauce, the 
pudding will then be as good as the 
first day. Many other puddings may 
be thus re-warmed ; for cxample, suet, 
bread, bread and butter, jam roll, and 
others that are liable to become hard 
or dry by the ordinary methods. 


Potato Flour Puddings and 
Pastry.—The recipes for ground 
rice puddings and cheesecakes may be 
followed, potato-flour being substituted. 
(See page 645.) 


Potatoes in Puddings.—The 
custom of adding mashed potatoes to 
the other materials for the making of 
a crust for a boiled fruit pudding is 
common in some parts; the addition 
is generally made on economical 
principles, and has nothing objection- 
able about it if care be taken to make 
allowance when adding the water, or 
the paste may be too soft. This paste 
may be used for all sorts of fruit 
puddings; but we do not advise such a 
paste for a jam ruly-poly, owing to its 
tendency to stick to the cloth even 
when made as stiff as it can be con- 
veniently rolled; and if mixed too soft 
it is quite sure to stick, and the 
pudding will probably break and be 
unsightly. 


Potato Pudding, Cheap.— 


Required: a pound of mashed potatoes, 


| un ceg, two tablespoonfuls of brown 


sugar, the same of stoned and halved 
“uisins, or currants, or figs (in dice), 
a good flavouring of spice, a gill of 
milk, and an ounce of nice dripping, 
or, for a vegetarian Gish, a little oil or 
vegetable fat. Cost, about 4d. to dd. 
The dripping and milk should be 
warmed together and added to the 
mashed potatoes, then well beaten, the 
other materials being added during 
the process, Should the potatoes be 
very dry they may want more milk. 
When a good brown surface and plenty 
of it is liked, the pudding should be 
baked in a shallow tin as for Yorkshire 


_ pudding; otherwise, a dish will do. 
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Time, according to thickness. ‘The 
oven should be moderate. 

A teaspoonful of baking powder im- 
proves this. For a cheaper dish the 
egg may be left out, and a tablespoon- 
ful of flour, or cooked rice, or tapioca 
added. (See Potato Hasty Pupprxc, 
and Potato axp TreactE Puppine.) 


Potato Pudding, Good.—lfe- 
quired: a quarter of wu pound of the 
pulp from potatoes roasted in the 
skins, three ounces of butter, three 
eggs, three to four ounces of sugar, 
a tablespoonful of orange or lemon 
juice, and a fourth as much of the 
grated rind, a pinch of ground nut- 
meg or ginger, and half a gill of milk. 
Cost, about 8d. 

This will be of a custard-like con- 
sistence if properly mixed, and very 
nice. ‘lhe milk and butter should 
be warmed, and added to the pota- 
toes after they have been sieved. A 
thorough beating should follow. The 
yolks of eggs and the sugar go next, 
and another beating. The flavouring 
and the stifly-whipped whites are the 
last to be added, and the sooner the 
pudding is got into the oven the 
better. The dish for it should be 
well greased, and the heat moderate. 
Time, about three-quarters of an hour. 
Potato puddings are best hot, but 
sometimes eaten cold. 

Another way.— Reduce the sugar by 
an ounce, and add an ounce each of 
currants and chopped candied peel. 
‘The sides of the dish may be lined 
with flaky or short paste, if liked. The 
heat should then be rather quick at 
the first, and slower after. ‘This is 
nice for cheesecakes. 


Potato and Treacle Pud- 

Miia ead tee four ounces each 

of chopped suet, treacle, and mashed 

potatocs, and two ounces each of flour 

and bread-crumbs, a little grated lemon 

pecl or any spice to taste, sauce as 
below. Cost, about 6d. 

The potatoes should be cold and free 
from lumps; they are better if sieved. 
They are to be mixed with the other 
ingredients, and well beaten. Those 
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who prefer it may use dripping or 
butter instead of suet; cither should 
be well rubbed into the flour. An 
egg is a great improvement to this; 
and when it is used the treacle may 
be increased by an ounce. Beat the 
mixture well, pack in a well-greased 
mould or basin, and boil for three to 
four hours, or steam for four to five. 
When done, turn out, and pour over a 
sauce made of a quarter of a pound of 
treacle, the juice of half a lemon, and 
the grated rind, and a pinch of spice. 
These quantities may be doubled if 
plenty of sauce is liked. Another 
good sauce is a plain lemon or marma- 
lade, or a jam sauce (see Hot Savces). 
Watery potatoes will spoil this pudding, 
which when well made is excellent, 
though cheap. By making it softer, 
either by increasing the treacle or 
adding milk, it is very nice baked. A 
rather shallow dish should be used for 
it. For this, sauce is optional; for 
children’s dinners it is very good 
without. 


Potato Hasty Pudding. — 
This is a useful dish for emergencies. 
Required : about half a pint of mashed 
potatoes, an ounce of butter, an egg, 
two or three tablespoonfuls of milk, or 
less if the potatoes are not very dry, 
and a few currants or raisins, 1f handy, 
Cost, about 4d. or dd. 

The whole should he beaten together 
until very light, then put in rocky 
pieces on a greased baking-tin, and 
baked in a quick oven. These are to 
be taken up when hot and brown, and 
served on a hot dish with a dust of 
sugar over, and some jam or any 
simple sauce a8 an accompaniment. 
Should nothing better be handy, send 
treacle or sugar only to table, but do 
not put sugar in the mixture. If the 
potatoes cin be mashed while hot, the 
mixture may be put on a buttered dish 
ready for serving, and browned up in 
front of the fire. This is sometimes 
called “potato puff.” A large patty 
pan may be used, and the pudding 
taken off with a slice, and a sauce 
poured round, Candied peel or a 
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little essence of any sort may be 
added. 


Pound-Cake Pudding.—This 
and similar puddings go by various 
names; amongst others, the barristers’ 
and the judges’ pudding. Required ; 
enough rich pound or other fruit-cake 
to half-fill a pint mould, half-a-dozen 
macaroons, a glass of noyeau, a table- 
spoonful of orange flower-water, some 
garnish as for hot cabinet pudding 
(page 828), and a custard made with 
the yolks of three eggs, a gill of 
cream, and milk as required. Cost, 
about 2s. 6d. 

The cake should be in dice, and the 
macaroons broken up, then mixed, and 
put lightly into the prepared mould. 
The eggs and cream are to be beaten 
up with as much milk and the liquids 
named as will barely fill the mould. 
The sugar must be regulated by the 
richness of the cake; about an ounce 
will be wanted. This should stand an 
hour before steaming. Allow an hour 
and a half. Serve a good swect sauce 
with the pudding, which is a very 
good one. 


Prune Pudding. — Thi 
very good plain pudding. Required: 
a pint of plain batter (see Yorksumr 
PuppinGs) and half a pound of prunes. 
Cost, about 7d. 

The prunes should be washed very 
well, then brought to the boil in water 
to cover them. ‘Take them up and 
dry them, take the stones out, and 
dredge with flour before stirring into 
the pudding batter. Boil in a greased 
basin for two hours. Serve with a 
plain sweet sauce, or with sugar or 
treacle. 


Prune and Bread Pudding. 
—This isa wholesome dish for children. 
Required: «a pound of prunes, and 
some bread and butter, with sugar, &c., 
as below. Cost, about 9d. 

The fruit should be treated as ahove, 
then put in a dish in which xome 
fingers of bread sonked in butter have 
been laid to cover the bottom and 
sides. More bread is to be put on the 
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top to form a cover, and the pudding 
baked in a moderate oven. A little 
marmalade spread on the bread is « 
great improvement to this. The 
water from the prunes may be boiled 
with a little sugar or treacle, and 
thickened with corn-flour for sauce; or 
any other sweet sauce will do, 


Prune Roly-Poly Pudding. 
—Required: a pound of prunes, a 
spoonful or two of brown sugar, and a 
little water. Paste as for Jam Rory- 
Pory. Cost, about 10d. 

The fruit should be washed and put 
on to boil with the water, and the 
stones taken out when soft. Then 
remove the prunes and add the sugar, 
and boil for a few minutes, stir the 
prunes in, and Icave to cool, when the 
whole should thicken, so that there 
shall he no liquid to run off the paste. 
Sometimes a grated apple is put in, 
and is a good addition. Raisins are 
also used. When time cannot be 
given for this mode, the prunes may 
he used raw, after stoning, the surface 
of the paste being moistened with jam 
or treacle, or some moist sugar may be 


, strewn over. 


Prussian Dumplings.— Re- 
quired: a dough made as below, and 
some jam and sugar. Cost, about 1d. 
each. 

Mix a pound of fine flour with a 
pinch of salt, half an ounce of sugar, 
the same of yeast, an ounce of butter, 
un egg, and a gill and a half of milk 
and water, tepid and in equal parts. 
(See Breap for the mode.) When 
well risen take up pieces the size of « 
walnut and insert a little stiff jam of 


any sort, and close up neatly. Then 
fry a good brown in hot fat. The heat 


should be lowered after a few seconds, 
that the dumplings may cook through. 
Dust with sugar and serve on a very 
hot dish, These are very nice served 
with stewed fruit and the jam omitted, 
A few ounces of raisins or currants 
may be added to the dough. 


Pudding a la Damiette.— 
Required: a pint of milk, a quarter 
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of a pint of cream, the yolks of three 
eggs, and the whites of two, two 
ounces of butter, the same of potato- 
flour, an ounce of grated Savoy bis- 
cuits, the same of crushed ratuafias, 
carmine colouring, three ounces of 
lump sugar, a tablespoonful of chopped 
almonds, the same of cherrics, cut up, 
and about an ounce of gilacé apricots 
in thin shreds. <A tablespoonful of 
pale brandy, and one of curacoa should 
be used for the flavouring. Cost, 
ubout Is. &d. 

The flour and milk should be mixed 
to a paste, and bronght to the boil; 
then add the sugar, and the cream and 
butter off the tire. Stir in the bis- 
cuits, and leave to cool before adding 
the eggs. The fruit should be put to 
soak in the liquids. The mixture 
should be coloured a very pale pink. 
Put part of it in a buttered dish, and 
add the fruits in a layer in the middle 
then fill np with the mixture, and bake 
in a moderate oven to a pale brown. 
Serve with sauce of the same name on 
page 126. The top of the pudding 
should be sprinkled with vanilla sugar. 


Pudding ala Paysanne.—This 
is simple in the extreme, but very nice. 
Required: some bread, fruit, and sugar, 
und a little water or lemon juice 
should the fruit be of a dry sort. Cost, 
variable, 

The bread should be thinly sliced, 
and put in the dish in layers with the 
fruit, which must be well sweetened, 
that there may be a goud supply of 
fruit juice. The top layer should be 
fruit. The pudding should be baked 
in a moderate oven until the fruit is 
done; it may then be served hot or 
cold. Brown sugar or treacle is some- 
times used for sweetening this pudding, 
and brown bread is quite suitable for 
it. The stones are best removed from 
pinins and other stone fruit, though 
this Is optional, 

This differs fiom Hypnopatuic 
Prppinc, as the fruit is used raw 
instead of couked, 


Fone a la Victoria.—l-- 


quired: half an ounce of corn-flour, an 
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ounce of French sago, the same of 
macaroni, a pint of milk, a gill of 
cream, four egys, and the yolk of a 
fifth, flavouring as below, and a few 
drops of yellow colouring. Cost, 
about Is. 

The macaroni should be washed and 
put to boil in half the milk, then taken 
up when half done and cut in small 


pieces. The sago should then be 
sprinkled in and boiled for ten 
minutes. Add the corn-flour. The 


rest of the milk is to be boiled for 
a few minutes with a small blade 
of mace, a bay leaf, and a strip of 
lemon pecl, then strained, and mixed 
with the other milk, and added to 
the eggs when cool. The cream and 
other materials are to be mixed in, and 
the pudding steamed in a mould, 
which is improved by a garnish of a 
few pieces of citron on the top. Steam 
for an hour and a half in a decp mould, 
rather less in a shallow one. (See 
page 126 for the sauce of the same 
name, but there are others that go as 
well with it.) 


Pudding Cloths.—To prepare 
these for roly-poly and other puddings, 
and to wash, see pages 806 and $13, 


Pudding Dishes, to edge 
with Pas ry.— There are two ways 
of doing this. For a plain dish, the 
paste is often carried to the bottom of 
the dish, and the edgo just made even 
and left plain or crimped, as liked. 
For better puddings, the edge 18 gener- 
ally covered to half the depth only, 
the paste being firmly pressed on. 
Sometimes leaves of the paste are put 
to form a border, or the edge may be 
cut in strips, the alternate strips being 
turned inwards; the unturned strips 
often get too dark in colour in this 
way, as the edges of them catch very 
readily; therefore we do not recom- 
mend it. By cutting the paste 
straight, and making a pattern on it 
with a pastry-wheel, all sorts of de- 
vices are casily produced, The pasto 
is best a trifle thicker at the edge 
than lower down the dish. Any 
trimmings, if evenly joined, come in for 
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this purpose; if is not necessary, 
except for the best puddings, to make 
pastry on purpose. 


Pudding Moulds, to line 
with Jelly.—(Sce directions in the 
chapter on Sweets, &c.) A plain 
mould is most easily lined, and many 
are shown in later chaptors that answor 
fur puddings. The mould must always 
be quite dry. The jelly may be as 
plain as desired, but should be quite 
clear, that the garnish may show 
through to advantage. The garnish 
and jelly should contrast in colour, and 
there is no need for the garnish to be 
always arranged in just the same way 
for the same pudding. 


Puddings, Materials for.— 
(See page 807.) 


Puffs a la Flora.—These are 
very pretty, and suitable for garden- 
parties, &¢, Required: some puff 
paste, lemon curd, raspberry jelly, 
and garnish as below. Cost, about 
2d. each, 

The paste should be thinly rolled 
and cut into squares of from three to 
four inches. Brush the four corners 
with beaten white of egg, and fold 
them over so that they mect in the 
centre. Take the rolling-pin and 
flatten them out to their original size ; 
do not roll them. Put them folded- 
side down on a board, and lay a bit 
of Jemon-curd in the centre. Put a 
spot of jelly ou the top of the curd, 
exe the edges, and fold over once to 
form triangles. Sprinkle with cold 
water, and roll in) pounded sugar. 
Bake in a sharp oven. In baking, 
the puffs will open out, and a tiny 
heap of crystallised rose leaves or 
violets should be put in the openings, 
If this is not at hand, a spot) of 
whipped cream may be used, and 
sprinkled over with cut-up dried fruits 
of various colours. 


Paffs a la Freda.-—Required : 
rich short paste (page 743) and a 
mixture as below. Cost, about 2d. 
cach. 

Cut in shreds two ounces of lemon 
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peel, the same of citron, and half up 
much orange; add a quarter of a 
pound of stoned and chopped raisins; 
two ounces of cherrics from cherry 
brandy, cut in halves; a tablespoonful 
of grated almonds; the same of rata- 
fias, sieved, and sponge-cake crumbs ; 
a tablespoonful of greengage or apricot 
jam, two ounces of butter, and a beaten 
egg. The butter should be dissolved 
just enough to mix it with the rest, 
and the basin put by in a cold place 
for a time. The paste should be cut 
in rounds with a crimped cutter, and a 
teaspoonful of the mixture put in and 
feldeud over. Finish and bake as 
above. Half the above quantities will 
make a dozen and a half small puffs, 


Puffs a la Lawrance.—lie- 
quired: half a gillof lemon curd (page 
856), the same of sponge-cake crumbs, 
an ounce of currants, the same of 
orange pecl in shreds, half an orange, 
grated rind and juice, a tablespoonful 
of raisin wine or sherry, and the sume 
of grated cocoa-nut. The paste may 
be short or puff; that given for Ban- 
BURY Cakes answers well. 

The above materials should be 
blended and covered for a time before 
using ; for cheaper puffs, a little of the 
milk from the nut, if a fresh one be 
used, may replace the wine. Make 
and bake as above. 


Quince Pie.—(Se« Arrie Prez.) 


Quince Pudding.— (See Arrie 
Puppina. } 

Quince Tart.—Kequired: a 
pound of quinces, a pint of water, 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
the peel and juice of two lemons, two 
ounces of chopped almonds, and some 
good short paste. Cost, uncertain, 

The fruit should be prepared as for 
jam and marmalade—see Fruit—and 
added to the sugar and water after 
thev have boiled together to a syrup. 
The whole should boil to a pulp, and 
the rest of the materials bo put in. 
The lemon rind is best grated ; 1f liked 
in strips, it should be added at the 
beginning of the cooking. Roll the 
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paste out, and cover a good-sized tart 
tin; lay onthe quince mixture when 
cool, and cover with the rest of the 
paste. Pinch the edges, bake, and 
serve hot or cold. ‘These quantities 
will make a large tart. Other recipes 
under Arritrs may be followed. 
Tinned quinces are very handy both 
for tarts and pies. ‘The seeds must be 
removed, 

Raisin Pastry. — Required: 
stewed raisins and sume plain short 
paste. 

See Srewen Ratsrns in Fruit, TPre- 
pire as many as may be required, and, 
after taking the fruit up, put the 
syrup back into the stewpan and cook 
until thick; it should just coat the 
fruit, not run off. Line some rather 
deep patty pans, using paste No. 1 or 3, 
and fill them with the raisins, cover as 
for mince pies, and bake at a moderate 
heat. Serve hot or cold, These are 
cheap and very wholesome, as well as 
nice. Cost, about 13d. cach, 

Another way.—Make the paste thick, 
and use raw chopped raisins mixed 
with abont a fourth their weight of 
raw grated apples of a juicy kind. 
These want a slower oven than the 
above. Some bread dough may be 
enriched with a little dripping and 
rolled out half an inch thick, and used 
fur these, or they can be made lke 
puffs or pasties, which sce. The re- 
mains of a little apple sauce may be 
used up with the raisins. 


Raisin Pudding, Baked.— lic- 
quired: half a pound vf bread-crumbs, 
# quarter of a pound of flour, six 
ounces of suet or dripping, half a pound 
of stoned raisins, a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, half us much grated 
nutmeg, an egg, and half a pint of 
milk. Cost, about 10d. 

The crumbs and other dry materials 
are to be mixed, and the egg and milk 
beaten up and added. ‘I'he suet should 
be very fine; or, if dripping, rub it in 
the flour. Bake in a greased dish or 
tin for an hour and a half to two hours 
if snet is used, The oven should be 
genile, Serve with sugar, some should 
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be dredged over the top, or with swect 
sauce. 

Another way. —Use all flour in 
place of bread, and mix with enough 
milk to form a thick batter; add an 
extra egg, and other ingredients as 
above, or, for a cheaper pudding, less 
fat. 


Raisin Pudding, Boiled.—Ic- 
quired : half a pound each of flour and 
bread-crumbs, half a pound of suct, an 
egg, half a pint of milk, a teaspoonful 
of baking powder, half as much spice 
in fine flour, half a pound of stoned 
and chopped raisins, or they may be 
just divided, but the pudding will 
not be so rich, two tablespoonfuls of 
treacle, and an ounce of chopped 
candied peel. Cost, about Is. 1d. 

The whole of the dry materials 
should be mixed, and the liquids 
added. Boil in a basin for four hours ; 
or it can be formed bolster-shape and 
boiled in a cloth for three hours. This 
is nota costly pudding, but, owing to 
the long covking, a very good one, 
Serve as above, 

(See the recipes for Currant SET 
Pt porn, page 838.) 


Raspberry Cream Pudding. 
-~Required : half a pound of raspberry 
jam, two ounces each of butter and 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of bread- 
crumbs, half a gill of cream, the volks 
of two eggs, and the white of one. 
Whipped cream and fruit for garnish, 
Cost, about 10d. without garnish. 

Pass the jam through a hair sieve, 
and add the crumbs, then the butter 
and sugar after they have been 
thoroughly creamed together. The 
cream and eggs go next, and the 
mixture should be beaten hard for a 
few minutes. Butter a mould or dish, 
and strew with bread-crumbs mixed 
with crushed ratafias—a couple of the 
latter will do; put the pudding in, 
and bake in a very ateady oven that 
the pudding may be pale when done. 
Jt will take from thirty to forty 
minutes in a shallow mould. Turn 
out, and spread the top with whipped 
cream, and stick some crystallised 
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raspberries here and there when fresh 
fruit is out of season, but when they 
can be had, fresh raspberries should be 
used. ' 


; a dab Pie.—(See Currant 
PIE. 


Raspberry Pudding. — (Sce 


Currant Puppinc.) 


Raspberry Pudding, 
Russian.—Required: for a good- 
sized pudding, a pint and a half of 
freshly picked raspberries, two eggs, 
an ounce of flour, the same of sugar, and 
half a pint of sour cream. Cost, about 
Is. 4d. 

Put the fruit in a pie-dish, and sct 
in the oven until quite heated through. 
Put the sugar and flour in a basin, and 
udd the eggs and cream, beating tu 
% smooth consistence. Pour over the 
fruit, but do not mix the materials, 
then bake in a very slow oven toa pule 
colour. For most palates, extra sugar 
will be required; but it is better to 
serve it with the pudding than to put 
more init,as it is owing to the lack 
of sugar that the pudding is so good, 
in the opinion of those who are accus- 
tomed to dishes in which sour cream 
is « leading feature. 

Where expense is an object, this may 
be imitated by setting some rich milk 
side until on the point of turning 
then adding a little condensed milk 
to give body and sufficient sweetness, 
No sugar will be wiaited. 


Ratafia Pudding.—Required: 
u quarter of a pint of riutafia-crumbs, 
the same mesure of sponge cake 
crumbs, four eggs with nilk to make a 
pint, sugar to taste, and a few drops of 
almond essence. Cost, about Od. 

The ratafias should be crashed with 
2 rolling-pin, then rubbed through a 
Wire sieve—this being the best way to 
nake the crumbs uniferm in. size, 
Uthough the process is a rather slow 
ne, Soak all the crumbs for an honr 
n the custard, A few bitter almonds 
nay be used, if from any cause tho 
juantity of ratafias is decreased. ‘This 
nay be baked in a buttered pie-dish or 
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steamed ina basin. Time, forthe first, 
about an hour in a gentle oven; and 
for the second, a little longer. Serve 
hot or cold. 

Another way.—This is richer. Re- 
quired: four eggs, a pint of milk and 
cream mixed, four eggs, three ounces 
of whole ratafias and one ounce of 
crushed ones, a glass of brandy, and 
some pastry. Cost, about 2s. 

The milk should be heated and added 
to the eggs, then poured over the 
ratafias with sugar to taste, and left to 
cool, when the brandy should be added 
and the mixture beaten. <A little essence 
of almonds should be added. Line a 
dish at the sides with puff or flaky 
paste, and sprinkle the hottom of it, 
after buttering, with the crushed ra- 
tafias; then putin the mixture, and 


bake for half an hour or more. 


Rhubarb Pie.—Required: rhu- 


: barb, sugar, and paste, and a little 


ginger or lemon to flavour. Cost, about 
9d. to 1s. for a pie made of two pounds 
of fruit. 

The rhubarb should be wiped only it 
young; but if old, peeled, and if very 
thick, split a time or two. Cut it in 
inch lengths, and put in the dish with 
the sugar, making it high, as it sinks a 
good deal. For a plain dish, use four tu 
six ounces of brown sugur to the pound ; 
fora better one, white sugar. A medium 
short or flaky paste may be used, or 
rich short or puff for a good pie. Th 
latter is often served cold with custard 
vr cream. (See Frerr Pres.) 

Rhubarb Pudding.— Required : 
fruit and sugar as above, and a nice 
suct paste. (Neo the recipe for Aprie 
Peppinu, page 821.) Cost, about 9d. 
for two pounds of fruit. 

Note, —Those who tind this fruit too 
acid, and who may not be able to indulge 
in the requisite amount of sugar to 
sweeten it, will do well to add a pinch 
of carbonate of potash, as it reduces 
the acidity to a consideruble extent. 
This isa fruit that is very unwholesome 
unless it is well sweetened; therefore 
this hint may be of service to those 
with whom much sugar disagrees, 
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Some scald the rhubarb to reduce the | of good rum, and cover again for ten 


acidity. 
Rice Pudding, Plain and 


Rich.— (See Cereat Prpprnas, also 
see CAROLINA Pupprnc, Grounp Rice 
Puppine, Rvesstan Rice Pvuppine, 
&c. &c.) 


Royal Cream Pie, Ameri- 
can.—Required: a pint of cream, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, three of sugar, 
three eggs, a quarter of a pint of milk, 
half a teaspoonful of ginger or other 
spice, and some fruit and paste as 
below. Cost, about Is. 10d, without 
fruit. 

The flour, sugar, and milk are to be 
mixed and brought to the boil, the 
cream added by degrees, and the mix- 
ture again brought to boiling-point ; 
then take from the fire and beat the 
eves In, leaving out two of the whites, 
The pie-plate should be lined with a 
nice flaky paste, and the cream mixture 
poured in, and baked with a good 
brown surface, The remaining whites 
are then to be beaten and mixed with 
an ounce more sugar and a little of the 
spice, and spread on the top in a rocky 
fashion: the pie should then be returned 
to the oven to brown. The fruit may 
be any kind in season, and it may be 
raw or cooked, as liked. Serve on 
separate plates, and hand sugar with it. 
A compote of oranges may be recom- 
mended, and all the small berries go 
well with it. 


Russian Rice Pudding.— 
This is a very good cold dish. Re- 
quired : three ounces of rice that has 
been boiled in water and drained, an 
left to get cold, some fruit, and a 
svrup as below. Cost, variable. 

Take for the syrap a Ml of cold 
witer and a quarter of a pound of 
lump sugar, boil them for a few 
minutes, skimming well, then stir in 
a Nitthe essence of nutmeg or ginger 
and a tablespoonful of Jemon juice, 
and bed] fora few minutes more. Then 
pat the vice in and cover the pan, 
leaving it for a quarter of an hour just 
below boiling point, Add half a elise 
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minutes. Turn out in a deep glass 
dish to cool, and when cold serve with 
any nice fruit, a compote, or somo 
canned or bottled, and one sort, or a 
mixture. Arrange the fruit on the 
top, and pour some of the syrup 
round. 

Another way.—Make the mixture 
thicker by adding another ounce of 
rice. Form it into a ring in the dish, 
and fill the centre with whipped cream, 
and pile the fruit on the ring. Send 
the syrup to table in a separate dish. 
Or fill with the fruit, and arrange the 
cream onthe top. ‘Phe rice as above, 
without any addition, is very pleasant 
cating, and any home-made wine may 
replace rum for an every-day dish, or 
for children a fruit syrup will answer. 


Saffron Pudding.— Required: 
saffron water as below, half a pound of 
suct, the same weight of flour, ten 
ounces of bread-crumbs, a teaspoonfut 
of ground ginger or mixed spice, three 
eges, and sume milk or water, Cost, 
about Is. if with milk, 

First boil a tablespoonful of saffron 
1a Water until the decided taste and 
smell pecuhar to the flower has beem 
extracted, and the liquid has acquired 
a clear light yellow tinge; half a gill 
of water will be enough. Mix this 
with the eggs and other materials, 
then put in as much more liquid as 
may be wanted, about a pill or rather 
more, This may be boiled in a cloth, 
then the mixture should be stiffer than 
if cooked in a basin. Sugur may be 
added to, or uw sweet sauce served with 
the pudding. Boil for four hours. 
The pudding may be plainer by using 
Jess suet. These puddings are cone 
sidered very wholesome. 


Sago Pudding, German. — 
These puddings are rather more solid 
than the general varieties of cereal 
puddings, ‘Lapioea is excelent in the 
sine way. Required: a quart of 
milk, three ounces of butter, the same 
of sugar, the rind of a lemon chopped 
small, a quarter of a pound of plein 
bisenit-crumbs, three Gunees of fine 
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sago, and five eggs. 
1s, 2d. 

The sago should be sprinkled in the 
boiling milk, and cooked for half an 
hour, then mixcd with the butter, 
biscuit powder, and sugar, and left to 
cool. Tho eggs are then beaten in, 
und the pudding steamed for a couple 
of hours or more. Scrve with a sauce 
made from the juice of fresh rasp- 
berries or currants boiled up with 
sugar, or with a jam or other sweet 
sauce when fruit is not in season. (See 
also CereaL PuppDInGs, page 829.) 


Cost, about 


Saxon Pudding.— According to 
an authority, this is one of the best 
puddings of Germany. Required: 
half a pound of fine flour, ten yolks of 
eggs, seven whites, half a pint of milk, 
four ounces of butter, four ounces of 
sugur that has been flavoured by rub- 
bing it on the rind of two oranges 
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a pint of milk, four ounces of stale 
sponge cake, two ounces of butter, a 
lemon, three ounces of lump sugar, 
four eggs, and a teaspoonful of chopped 
almonds. Cost, about 1s. 2d. 

The rinds of the oranges should be 
boiled in water until quite soft, then 
chopped and pounded. The cako 
crumbs should soak in the hot milk 
with the butter and sugar ; when cold, 
add the eggs, and mix the whole; the 
juice of a small lemon should be added 
at the last moment. Steam in a 
mould for about an hour anda half, 
and serve hot with sauce. (See recipes 
in Sweet Savces; there are many 
that will suit this pudding.) 


Sponge Cheesecakes. — lc- 
quired: two ounces of stale sponge- 
cake, the same of sugar, an ounce and 


‘ a half of butter, a tablespoonful of 


‘ milk, half a teaspoonful of baking 


before crushing it to powder, and a = IP ! 
. little flavouring, as essence of lemon, 


little potato flour. Cost, abont Is, 4d. 

The milk and flour are to be blended 
after the milk has been boiled, and 
care should be taken to avoid any 
lumps, 


> or 


powder, an ounce of currants, and a 


&e. The paste may bea medium, short, 
flaky. Cost, about Id. each if 


‘ small, 
! 


Then put the mixture on the | 


fire, and add the butter a little ata |: 


‘ime, working the paste ull the while. 
lake from the fire and go on working 
intil quite smocth, using the back of 
t wooden spoon. Add the sugar and 
ves, yolks only, gradually, and then 
tir over the fire again for a minute or 
wo. When the mass has begun to 
‘ool, stir the stiffly-whipped whites of 
he eggs in. Bake ina mould which 
ias been buttered and sprinkled with 
wtato flour and a little suvar, that 
he pudding may look glazed when 
urned out. <A gentle oven is wanted, 
nd the pudding mould should be sct 


1a vessel of boiling water to half its | 


‘ight. When a delierte brown and 
moon the top, turn out. Time, 
ccording to depth of mould. 


Semolina Pudding .—(‘e 
lominy Pepopines and Ceneat Prp- 
INGs.) 


Pad «— Required : 


1@ thin pecls of two Seville orunges, 
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Crumble the cake and soak it in the 
milk, then beat the butter and sugar 
together fur a few minutes; add the 
egg and beat again, then the cuke and 
flavouring, and the baking powder at 
the Just. The paste should be only 
three-parts filled, as the mixture should 
rise. The currants may be put in the 
mixture or sprinkled on the top. A 
spot of jam may be put at the bottom, 
and the currants left out. Any cake 
of the plain kind may be treated thus 
and if very stale use a little more milk, 
warm, 


Sponge Pudding.—There are 
any number of sponge puddings. This 
is very light if properly made, and has 
the merit of cheapness. Required: a 
pound of flour, a teaspoonful of ground 
vinger, the same of carbonate of soda, 
rather more of tartaric acid, half a 
teaspoonful of ground cloves and nut- 
mey mixed, four ounces of clarified 
dripping, an ogg, two ounces of brown 
sugar, and a gill and a half of milk. 
Cost, about 7d. 
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The materials should be all mixed, 
with the exception of the carbonate of 
soda, and that should be put ina table- 
spoonful of water and added at the last 
moment, after the pudding has been 
very well beaten. If beaten after the 
soda goes in, it will be spoilt. The 
acid is preferably sifted with the flour. 
Put the mixture in a greased basin, 
leaving nearly a third of the room for 
it to swell, and steam it for two and a 
half to three hours. If the sugar be 
omitted the pudding will be lighter, 
then some hot treacle should be poured 
over. Brown flour may take the place 
of half the white. For a cheaper pud- 
ding, the milk may give place to water. 
When acid and soda are not to be had, 
use baking powder, at least a teaspoon- 
ful and a half, and it must be fresh, 


Strawberry Corn-flour Pud- 
ding,.—This is suggestive of other 
puddings that will be found very nice 
in hot weather. When the fruit is 
very ripe, or of a very juicy nature, 
the corn-flour may be increased by half 
un ounce or so. Required: three 
ounces of corn-flour, an ounce of butter, 
two ounces of sugar, two eggs, and a 
pint and a half of milk, half a pint of 
picked strawberries that have been 
sprinkled with a little sugar just before 
using, and some custard or sugar and 
cream. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

The milk, corn-flour, sugar, and 
butter are to be brought to the boil 
and simmered for five minutes, then 
removed and cooled a little, the cgys 
beaten in, one white excepted, und the 
mixture put at the bottom and sides of 
a deep buttered pie-dish. About « 
quarter of it should be reserved. The 
fruit is then to be put in the centre 
and the rest of the mixture over it, 
and the remaining white of egg beaten 
with a teaspoonful of sugar, and spread 
over. The pudding is then to be 
browned in a very gentle oven; it will 
tuke about a quartcr of an hour. For 
a plainer pudding the two whites may 
be put in the corn-flour mixture, and 
rather more of it reserved for the top. 
This is good plain, but the materials 
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above named are an improvement, and 
the appearance may be enhanced by 
reserving a few of the best of the 
strawberries and sticking them on the 
top. This is good cither hot or cold. 


Strawberry Cheesecakes.-— 
Required: half a pint of ripe straw- 
berries, a heaping tablespoonful or 
more of fine sugar, three eggs, and 
some pastry. Cost, about 14d. each. 

The fruit should be picked and 
bruised in a basin with the sugar, then 
beaten with the eggs; for superior 
cheesecakes the strawberries should be 
sieved. Then bake in lined patty pans, 
using one of the good short pastes on 
page 743. Serve hot or cold, and dust 
with sugar. An increased amount of 
sugar will be liked by many; in such 
cases the whites of the eggs should be 
left out, and a meringue made as for 
the tarts of page 860. 

Another way.—These are available 
at all seasons and are very nice. Take 
sume bread-crumbs and soak them in 
some strawberry syrup; other fruit 
syrups may be used in the same way, 
but strawberry is particularly nice. 
When the crumbs have absorbed the 
syrup so that it does not run from 
them, add some heuten eggs, about two 
or three to half a pint of crumbs. Buke 
as above, using plain or medium paste 
and flaky or short as preferred. 


Strawberry Custards.—Theso 
are general favourites. Make custard 
as on page 838, line little cup moulds 
with pastry, bake (do not quite fill 
them), and leave until cold. Put on 
the top a teaspoonful of strawberry 
jun; place a little meringue on the 
top, and dredge with vanilla sugar if 
convenient, then brown in the oven, 
and serve when cold. Cost, about 2d. 
cach for small ones. 


Strawberry and Currant 
Pie.— (See Currant Pir.) 

Strawberry Tartlets. —. lk- 
quired: fruit, sugur, and pastry, &c., 
as below. Cost, unccrtain. 

Bake some good pastry in patty pans. 
and fill with small ripe strawberrics of 
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equal size; if large, quarter or halve 
them. Muke a syrup by drawing some 
juice, as if for jelly, from some straw- 
berries, and add six ounces of sugar to 
half a pint; the quantity made must 
be in proportion to the number and 
size of the tartlets; enough syrup to 
cover the fruit is wanted. Use lump 
sugar crushed a little, and bring it to 
the boil with the fruit juice, skimming 
well, As soon asalittle poured on a cold 
plate will stiffen, remove the pan at once 
from the fire, and when the syrup has 
cooled a little fill up the pastry cases. 
Made in this way the fruit will retain 
its fresh flavour, but if liked it may be 
scalded for a minute in the syrup as 
soon as it boils. Another way is to 
pour the hot syrup over the fruit, and 
after a short time put both in the cases 
together. Muraschino or lemon juice 
may be used to flavour if liked. 

A cheaper way is to use a mixture 
of strawberry juice and water, with 
sugar for the syrup, and reduce well 
by quick boiling ; if wanted to “set,” 
a sheet or two of gelatine should be 
added, These may be served with or 
without cream, or whipped cream may 
be piled on the top at the moment of 
BErvINng. 

NotreE.—A morsel of red currant 
jelly improves the syrup, especially if 
the secund mode be followed. 


Styrian Pudding.—This is a 
popular dish in many parts of Austria. 
Required: two ounces of flour, half a 
pint of cream, « quarter of a pound of 
butter, two ounces of sugar, bread- 
crumbs and flavouring, a tumbler of 
red wine, the yolks of four eggs, and 
the whites of two. Cost, variable. 

The cream and butter are to be 
heated, then mixed with the flour, and 
stirred for a minute, and turned out to 
cool, The yolks of the eggs are then 
added with the sugar, and the mixture 
beaten; the whipped whites go next, 
and the mixture is put into a mould 
that has been buttered and strewn 
liberally with bread or cake crumbs, 
when it may be baked or steamed. 
The time should be regulated by the 


depth; gentle heat is required, and as 
soon as the pudding will turn out 
firmly itis ready. ‘The wine is to be 
heated and flavoured with cinnamon 
and lemon peel, and sweetened to 
taste, and should be strained round the 
pudding. There are other sauces in 
this work that go well with this 
pudding; and by omitting the sugar, 
und serving a swect sauce with it, it 
will be found beautifully light. This 
is # very rich dish. 


Suet Puddings.—These, when 
carefully made and well cooked, are a 
valuable addition to the table, especially 
in cold weather. Suet puddings in 
suinmer-time are too heating to be 
wholesome. In making this remark, 
we ure referring to the plain type of 
pudding of the solid kind, composed of 
suet, flour, and water; not to the 
large variety of fresh fruit puddings 
made witha suet crust. Many persons 
complain that they find suct puddings 
disagreeable and unwholesome; and 
as the fault lies to a great extent in 
the cooking, a few gencral hints may 
be of service. The first thing is to 
skin and shred the suet finely (see Svet, 
page $); in warm weather it can be 
rubbed into the flour, and blended 
with it, just as butter or other fats are 
rubbed in; in cold weather it should 
be finely chopped, the board being 
kept well floured; and it is only by 
the preliminary shredding that the 
lumps can afterwards be made uniform 
in size. Those who commence with 
irregular lumps will end with them. 
Beef or mutton suet can be used. ‘The 
first is the better liked generally, and 
mikes a richer pudding; the latter 
mikes the lighter pudding. Veal suet 
is very delicate, the kidney fat being 
much liked for the crust for meat 
puddings. Consider for a moment the 
crust for a roll pudding, or a simple 
pudding that will be boiled in a cloth 
or basin; the addition of baking- 

owder will lighten it, and a further 
improvement may be effected by adding 
a small proportion of bread-crumba to 
the mixture. Many who are familiar 
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enough with this addition for puddings 
in basins regard with surprise the 
introduction of bread in a paste that 
is to be rolled; yet why not? ‘The 
object is the same; a mixture of bread 
and flour will be lighter than an all- 
flour foundation. This principle holds 
good when applied to the richest of 
puddings that contain suet, viz., Christ- 
mas plum. (See recipe for digestible 
suet crust, page 747); it is well woith 
a trial by those who find the ordinary 
crust unpleasant in any way. We 
have known it to be digested with 
ease when a crust without bread could 
not be. 

The length of time allowed for 
cooking is important, and frequently 
insufficient. It is common to meet 
with directions for boiling suet dump- 
lings or small puddings twenty or 
thirty minutes, This is most mis- 
leading; suet is a heavy fat, and the 
size makes but little difference to the 
time required for cooking. Naturally 
a large pudding wants extra time for 
the heat to penetrate to every part. 
What we mean is this: that in no 
case, however small the dumpling or 
pudding, will a short time suffice; at 
least an hour, and better still an hour 
and a half to two hours, should be 
given for a dumpling the size of an 
egg. Suet is suct, whether one is 
dealing with an ounce or a pound, and 
it is a clearly-proved fact that only by 
long cooking can this particular fat 
be made digestible. For a good-sized 
family pudding we advise from two 
and a half to four hours. For this 
reason, in all our recipes for any 
pudding that contains suet long cook- 
ing is advised. Those who from any 
cause find it inconvenient to cook the 
pudding for the time specified, should 
substitute some other fat for the suet 
if practicable. 


Syrup Cup Puddings. —These 
should be made small enough to 
Serve one to each person. Required: a 
suet or short paste, and some treacle 
prepared as below. Cost, about 
24d. each. 
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The moulds should be tho size of 
small teacups. Line them with the 
paste rolled as thinly as possible; and 
if a short ono, No. 3 is rich enough. 
Of the suet pastes, the digestible one 
is the best for them (page 747). For 
every half-pound of treacle that will 
be used, allow the grated peel and 
strained juice of an orange, a table- 
spoonful of grated apple, the same of 
orange marmalade, and a little nutmeg 
or mixed spice, and a couple of ounces 
of currants or sultana raisins. Fill up 
the cups with alternate layers of paste 
and treacle mixture, having paste at 
the top, then steam the puddings, with 
a sheet of paper greased on the top 
laid over them. Time, about an hour 
and a half for suet paste, or longer 
improves them. Turn out, and serve 
plain, or with a sauce of any plain 
sweet sort. These are very nice. For 
better puddings, add an ounce or two 
of candied peel. Sometimes grated 
nuts of some sort are put in these 


puddings, and some of the fruit 
onutted. 
Another way.—Required : half a 


pound of flour, the same of bread- 
crumbs, an egg, four ounces of butter, 
a small teaspoonful of ginger and 
mixed spice, some of which should be 
cloves, as the puddings should be of 
a dark brown colour, half a pint. of 
treacle, a tablespoonful of chopped 
apples, and the same of chopped 
raisins, and a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar. Cost, about 8d. 

The sugar and butter are to be put 
in the treacle and melted together, but 
should be cool before adding them to 
the other ingredients, which are to be 
ready mixed in a basin; a saltspoonful 
of baking-powder added to the last 
will improve the puddings. Stcam 
them for an hour in buttered cups, 
which should be only three-parts filled. 
They may be served without sauce, 
but the economical jelly-sauce of page 
122 is a good addition. There are 
others as good in the same chapter. 

Notr.—These may be varied in a 
very pleasant manner by adding a 
little fruit syrup and reducing the 
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treacle in proportion. Black currant, 
red currant, or raspberry may be 
mentioned as suitable. 


Tartlets a la Trevor.—IRc- 
quired: paste, jam, cream, almond 
paste, and flavouring us below. Cost, 
about 2d. each. 

The paste should be one of the rich 
short on page 743, and it must be 
thinly rolled and baked with care. 
Some triangles should be cut about 
two inches long. When cold they 
should be spread with rich jam or 
jelly. The almond paste (see Cakes) 
ix to be cut in tiny triangles, and 
stuck round the edges, points upwards, 
a little white icing being used to stick 
them. A spot of whipped cream, 
white or coloured according to the 
kind of jam, should be put in the 
centres. The edges of the little 
triangles may he brushed over with 
white of egg and dipped in coloured 
sugar, or left pkun if liked. 


Tartlets a la Violet.—The>: 
make a very pretty sweet. Required : 
paste as above, apple jelly. meringue 
mixture as for the tarts of page 860, 
and some garnish, as under-mentioned., 
Cost, from 2d. to dd. each. 

Line some rather deep round patty 
pans with the short paste, and bake 
with a dummy filling (see Parrres, 
page 779), then press in the almond 
paste, cut thinly into the same shape. 
When quite cold the apple jelly should 
be used, about a teaspoonful for each 
turtlet. The meringue mixture should 
be put on in a spiral from a bag with 
asmall plain pipe, and should stand 
up Ingh above the tartlets. Take 
some green sugar and a few crys- 
tallised viulets, and cover the meringue 
in alternate rows, dropping the violets 
on lightly, then put in a cool part 
of the oven for the meringue to set 
but not brown, and serve. A little 
pugar should be in reserve in case it 
becomes too dark. 

Another way.—Use a large plain pipe 
for tho meringue, then the violets only 
necd be put on ut first, as the rows 
should be formed from point to base. 
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Tartlets a la Willard. — 
Required: some pnff paste, lemon 
curd, blackberry jelly, and icing as 
below. Cost, about 2d. each. 

The paste should be thinly rolled, 
and cut in strips of one and a half by 
two and a half inches. Make two 
incisions with a round cutter, leaving 
a space between, then bake, and 
remove the rounds, and fill the vacant 
spaces with the preserves above-named. 
A thin layer of paste should form the 
bottom, or the preserve would run 
through, but as much of the middle 
as possible should be removed. Puta 
pinch of grated cocua-nut in the 
middle of each round of blackberry, 
and one of chopped pistachio on the 
lemon curd. (See Lemon CueExse- 
cakes.) Then take a bag and plain 
small pipe, and garnish the edges 
with a little Vienna icing, (See 
CAKEs.) 

Tomato Pie.— Required : a pound 
of fully ripe red tomatoes, a quarter 
of a pound of castor sugar, the rind of 
a lemon or orange, and a hittle of the 
juice, and some good paste, short or 
puff, Cost, about Is. 2d. 

The skinning of the fruit is optional 
(see Tomators). Take the stalks off, 
and any unsound parts, then slice the 
fruit and put it in the dish with 
sugar over each layer, and the grated 
peel and juice well mixed in. The 
paste should be thin, and the pie 
baked in a sharp oven. It may be 
served hot or cold. This may be 
saried by using the entire pulp of an 
orange with cach pound of tomatoes ; 
or a chopped apple is nice, with or 
without an ounce or two of raisins. 
Any spices as for an apple pie may be 
used. <A sprinkling of ginger and a 
clove or two will be liked as a rule. 


Tomato Tart.— The fruit should 
be sweetened and mixed with any of 
the above-named ingredients, and 
couked to a pulp, then spread on the 
pastry and covered with the same, 
and baked in the usual way. (Ser 
Jam ‘Tants.) These dishes are very 
wholesome «and cheap, and have 
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the merit of novelty. For superior 
pastry, the fruit should be sieved, and 
puff paste used. 


Treacle Roly - Poly. — Re- 
quired: paste, treacle, and bread- 
crumbs, or apples. Cost, about 8d. to 
10d. for a moderate-sized pudding, 

Hither a plain short paste or a suct 
one may be used. About half a pound 
will make a nice pudding. Roll it 
half an inch thick, and put the treacle 
and crumbs on, mixed as for tarts 
below ; or add some apples, baked and 
freed from skin and cores, or a little 
apple sauce may be used up. Follow 
the directions for Jam lRoty-PoLy 
(page 853). 

For a baked pudding use a short or 
flaky paste, and roll up tightly, then 
bake on a tin with the join of the 
pudding downwards. <A mixture of 
grated apples, treacle, currants, and 
bread-crumbs, sufficient to make a 
stiff mixture, is nice for this; or 
chopped raisins and treacle with 


crumbs. Candied peel improves all 
these puddings. 


Treacle Tarts. — These are 
nice and wholesome, and may be 
served hot or cold. Required: treacle, 
paste, spice, and bread-crumbs. Cost, 
for a tart on a plate, about 6d., or 1d. 
cach for small ones. 

Line atin plate with a plain paste, 
and put on a good allowance of treacle, 
then add as many bread-crumbs as 
will inake it of a jam-like consistence. 
Stale cake crumbs are also nice. 
The proportions are very easily 
determined on trial, but not casily 
given on paper, because treacle varies 
so much in consistence. A teaspoon- 
ful of ground ginger, or half as much 
nutmeg or mixed spice will flavour a 
pound of treacle, and a grate or two 
of lemon peel is an improvement; a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice may be 
added. The tart may be covered with 
another layer of paste, and the edges 
crimped, or some leaves may be cut from 
the paste, and put on with some bars 
to nearly cover the treacle mixture. 
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The oven should be moderate for 
this. 

Another way.—Bake the pastry, and 
when cold put in some treacle; lay a 
few leaves of pastry on, that have been 
separately baked. 

Another way. — Bake some apples, 
and sweeten them with treacle to 
make a sort of thin swect apple siuce. 
Add a few drops of essence of lemon. 
Use for filling the pastry after baking. 

Note. — Pastics or puffs may be 
made if a thick paste is used, and the 
mixture made stiff with crumbs. 
These are useful for children to take 
to school, &c. (See Connisn Pasties, 
page 796 for the mode.) 


Trentham Pudding. — Ie- 
quired: six ounces of bread-crumbs, 
half brown and half white ; two table- 
spounfuls of orange marmalade, the 
sume of apricot jam, an ounce of butter, 
the same of suet, three eggs, a gill of 
milk, an ounce of corn-flour, custard 
and fruit as below. Cost, about 9d., 
exclusive of fruit and custard. 

The bread and milk are first to be 
stirred over the fire until boiling-point 
is reached; the jam, marmalade, and 
butter are then stirred in, and, when 
cool, the suct and eggs. ‘The corn- 
flour is to be mixed with the milk at 
first. The mixture should be put in a 
deep border-mould and steamed for 
three hours. While cooking, the 
custard should be made. 

Take an ounce of corn-flour mixed 
with milk to a paste; add half a pint 
of boiling milk and half a gill of cream, 
and stir over the fire for five minutes ; 
then beat in two egys, a little sugar, 
and a tablespoonful cach of jum and 
marmalade, xs used for the pudding ; 
the custard should not boil again; add 
sugar if required : this is to be poured 
in the centre hollow, and the fruit 
round the pudding. Take four oranges 
and remove the skin and pips; then 
cut three of them in dice, and couk 
them in the juice of the fourth until 
soft; add the grated rind of it anda 
tablespoontul of sherry, with sugar to 
tuste, and, when quite thick, strain 
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some of the syrup over the pudding. 
Cost of custard and fruit, about 1s. 2d. 
This pudding may be served with 
other adjuncts, or cooked in a plain 
mould, and any other sauce put round 
or over it. 

Notr.—Add the whites of eggs 
separately to the pudding mixture. 


Vanilla Cheesecakes.—Iic- 
quired: a curd made from three eggs, 
three ounces of butter, two and a half 
ounces of lump sugar, half an ounce of 
vanilla sugar, a teaspoonful of vanilla 
essence, and a tablespoonful of brandy ; 
some good paste, either short or flaky ; 
and any fruit jelly or jam, for choice 
using raspberry or red currant jelly. 
Cost, for small ones, about 2d. each. 

The butter should be melted over the 
fire: a copper saucepan is best; the 
loaf sugar should be crushed and 
stirred in, and if first rasped on half a 
lemon an improvement will be effected. 
Stir until the sugar is melted and the 
mixture thick; then pour it by degrees 
to the beaten eggs, which are to be 
strained; beat hard all the time. The 
yolks only of double the number of 
eggs produce a much nicer mixture. 
Should this be thought too rich, add a 
Savoy biscuit, grated. Flavour when 
cold. In making the cheesecakes, a 
little of the preserve should be put in 
the paste first, and the above to nearly 
fill the patty pans. The oven should 
be moderate. Serve hot or cold. 

Notre.—The vanilla mixture is very 
useful for other sorts of pastry, and it 
may be used for cheesecakes without 
the preserve, if liked; then another 
ounce of sugar will be wanted. The 
brandy may be dispensed with. This 
is the “ vanilla curd” referred to in 
other recipes. 


Veniceor Venetian Pudding. 
—This is a very good cold dish. Re- 
quired: a custard made with half a 
pint of milk, a gill of cream, the yolks 
of four eggs and the white of one, two 
penny sponge cakes, a tablespoonful of 
brandy, and the same of maraschino ; 
raspberry jam, jelly, &c. as below. 
Cost, about 2s. 
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Thicken the custard in the usual 
way (page 926), and when taken from 
the fire add the brandy and mara- 
schino. Put a thin layer of pale 
lemon jelly at the bottom of a mould, 
and ornament with any pink crystal- 
lised fruit: sliced cherries are suitable. 
Put the cake in in slices, with a little 
jam between them. Add half an 
ounce of sheet gelatine to the custard, 
taking care that it is separately dis- 
solved in a little milk. In cool 
weather the gelatine may be decreased, 
as, 1f the pudding is too stiff, it is not 
so nice. Strain the custard over the 
cake; see that it is cool, or it will 
melt the jelly ; then set in acold place 
until firm enough to turn out. The 
jelly for the mould should be stiff, 
(See JELLIES.) 


Vermicelli Pudding, Plain. 


—(See CEREAL Puppines, page 829.) 


Vermicelli Pudding, Rich. 
—Required: a quart of milk, half a 
gill of cream, two eggs, two ounces of 
sugar or to taste, a little spice, four 
ounces of vermicelli, and some butter. 
Cost, about Is. 

The milk should be boiled with a 
bay leaf or strip of lemon rind, and 
added to the vermicelli, then simmered 
for half an hour. When cool, remove 
the favouring and add the sugar and 
the beaten eggs, and pour into a dish 
that has been well buttered; sprinkle 
the spice over, and bake in a gentle 
oven. ‘The cream should be put to it 
just before baking. If no cream, add 
i spoonful of good condensed milk. 
Time to bake, about three-quarters of 
an hour. Other cereal puddings may 
be made as above, with due regard to 
the time required for cooking the 
various sorts, for which see their 
respective headings. This is a con- 
venient pudding, as it is so much more 
quickly cooked than many others of 
the same class. 


Vermicelli Pudding, Rich, 
with Apples.—-Required: materials 
as above, except the sugar, which 
should be inereased in proportion to 
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the acidity of the fruit; about six 
ounces may be wanted. Apples as 
below. Cost, about Is, 4d. to 1s. 6d. 

The apples should be of a nice, firm 
kind anda good flavour. They must 
be pared and cored, and left whole. 
Put some of the vermicelli in the dish, 
and press the apples in, leaving a little 
room for them to swell. The rest of 
the vermicelli is to be poured over the 
top, and the pudding baked softly 
until the apples are quite soft, but 
they should retain their shape. This 
is nice hot or cold, with cream or 
custard, or a sweet sauce. The ap- 
pearance is improved by spreading a 
little apple jelly on the top; and the 
flavour by filling the apples with 
grated lemon or orange rind, or some 
chopped raisins, or a spot of apple 
marmalade, or apricot marmalade, or 
stiff jam. When either of these modes 
is followed, a bit of apple should be 
put in each cavity to form a founda- 
tion, and so prevent the escape of the 
filling. 


Virginian Rum Pudding.— 
There are few puddings with a cercal 
foundation that are as good as or 
better than this. Required: 2 quart 
of rich milk, three ounces of good rice 
and one of vermicelli, fonr ounces of 
lump sugar, the same of butter, the 
yolks of three egzs and the whites of 
two, powdered cinnamon and ginger 
a half-teaspoonful mixed, or to taste, 
three ounces of sultana raisins, two 
ounces of candied peel, and half a gill 
vf good rum. Cost, about Ix, 4d. 

The rice is to be blanched, page 5458, 
then put on with the milk and brought 
tothe boil, and left to simmer with the 
vermicelli for about a quarter of an 
hour; it is then left to cool, when the 
butter should be melted and stirred in 
with the other materials; the sugar 
should be added as soon as the rice is 
couked. Then put all ina deep, well- 
buttcred dish, and cook for about two 
hours in a slow oven. ‘Lhis is somce- 
times liked with a rim of good short 
paste; then the rice should be cooked 
for double the time, that the pudding 
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may be in the oven for a shorter timo 
to avoid the pastry becoming too dry ; 
but we think this 1s best made without 
paste. ‘The peel should be thinly cut, 
and the raisins most carefully picked. 


Vol-au-Vents, Fruit. — (Sec 


Favir Vou-av-VEnNts. ) 


West Riding Pudding.—This 
is an old favourite, and very casily 
made. Required: two eggs and their 
weight in butter and sugar, and for a 
plain pudding their weight in flour ; 
for a richer one, the weight of an egg 
and a half only—the flour may be 
Wheaten or rice; some pastry trim- 
mings, jam, and baking-powder, with 
flavouring to taste are also wanted. 


i Cost, about 10d. 


Beat the butter to a cream, add the 
eoos und sugar, a little of cach ata 
time, and beat for a few minutes. 
Stir the flour in’ with the baking- 
powder, about half a teaspoonful, and 
cither some essence of lemon or a tea- 
spoonful of grated rind — almond 
essence 1s often used. Put seme red 
currant or raspberry jam oat the 
bottom of a shallow pie-dish, or, for 
a better pudding, use jelly, then de- 
corate the edge with leaves of pastry 
(sce APYLE AMBER Puppina). Nearly 
fill with the mixture, and bake at a 
moderate heat. Serve hot or cold. 

For very plain puddings the paste +: 
rolled rather thick, and carried to the 
bottom, or the dish lined with it. The 
butter is reduced by half, a little 
milk taking its place. 


Wheat Meal Pudding. — (‘ce 


CerEAL PuvpinGs.) 


Yeast aaa gp jie aro 
very old-fashioned and much liked by 
many. ‘The dough may be made at 
home or obtained from the baker, and 
is to be divided into pieces of the size 
of a ‘Tangerine orange or thereabouts, 
then put in a large saucepan of fast- 
boiling water and cooked for about 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. There 
should be lots of room in the pan 
for swelling, or the lightness will be 
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retarded. When done, a fork should 
come clean from the centre. Serve on 
a hot dish. Tho usual accompani- 
micnts are brown sugar, with or with- 
out butter, or a little treacle, or some 
simple sweet sauce. 

Another way is to steam them, 
giving plenty of space, and turning 
when half done. Allow a little longer 
than for boiling. 


Yeast Pudding.— Take the 
dough as for the dumplings, and tie 
ina cloth, leaving room to swell, and 
boil until done. The shape may be 
round or bolster, Allow almost as 
long as for a suct pudding ; or cook in 
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a deep steamer. A very old pudding 
of this sort is called in some parts, 
“the well pudding.” A small picce 
of the dough is rolled, and a lump of 
butter and some brown sugar are put 
in, and the dough closed over likea ball; 
this 1s wrapped in another large piece 
of dough, which furms the pudding, so 
that when cooked the pudding contains 
the sauce in the centre. Currants or 
raisins may be added to the dough, or 
chopped figs or dates are as suitable. 
A good flavouring of spice gives 
variety. These are cheap and whole- 
some, and, with cure, very light. 

Nore.—In serving, divide with two 
forks lightly, 


PANCAKES, FRITTERS, OMELETS, 
AND SOUFFLES. 


PANCAKES AND FRITTERS. 


THESE dishes may be made savoury or sweet. and there is scarcely any 
limit to the variety that an ingenious cook may concoct out of inexpensive 
materials ; for, although some are of a costly and troublesome kind, taken 
on the whole, there are no dishes better calculated to use up oddments to 
good advantage, that is, supposing frying-fat to be at hand ready clarified. 
In houses where the frying kettle is not an institution, such dishes are 
voted a bore, and are seldom seen. 

A few rules of universal application may be first noted. The fat must 
be sweet, whatever its kind, or the dish will have an unpleasant odour and 
flavour that no seasoning can mask, And it must be hot, or perfect 
drainage from grease is not possible. The best flour should be used to 
ensure lightness, and the eggs must be good. All the required materials 
must be ready to hand, and the dishes upon which the fritters or pancakes 
are served cannot be too hot, or the passage from stove to table too quick. 
For many, a frying pan of the ordinary kind answers, but it should be in 
good condition, and deep. If it has not been used for a day or two it is a 
good plan to mako a morsel of fat hot in it and pour it off, then wipe the 
pan ont with a clean, coarse cloth, before putting fat in the pan for the 
frying proper. The most perfect cleanliness is essential, or every fritter 
will be a bad colour. Should lard be used it must be pure, but for many 
dishes clarified fat is preferable. For vegetarian dishes any of the vegetable 
fats may be employed. For fritters that require immersion in fat a deep 
pan must be used. 

Whatever the mixture it should be smooth, and all the dry materials 
sifted. The garn’sh shonld be consistent with the dish, and a folded 
napkin or Ja-e-paper should be put under the fritters or pancakes. When 
sauce or gravy, or any other liquid adjunct is served, it should be served 
separately. uever poured on the dish, a dry surface being a prominent 
feature of these pluts when dished in perfection. For all fritters that are 
coated with batter, such, for instance, as apple and orange and many others, 
the hatter must coat the fruit evenly all over, and it will adhere the better 
if the fruit he first rolled in sugar. It is necessary to avoid lifting the 
fritters out of the fat before they are ready, or they sometimes suffer in 
appearance. A few seconds is generally enough to cook them, and after a 
little pees: the “ peeping ” is quite uime-essary, The shade to aim at 
is best described as golden brown. It has passed into a truism thata 
barr ead be tossed to turn it, but it may be turned with a palette 
cnife quite as well should anyone be nervous about the tossing; in either 
case, to avoid a splash of hot fat on the face or arm, always remove the pan 
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from the fire if an open one, and the precaution is best observed over a 
close range or gas or oil stove. We have seen scrious accidents result 
from inattention to this rule. 

Batter for Fritters.—See page &89. 


OMELETS. 


One meets constantly with the assertion that a decent omelet is a 
thing unobtainable in England. That these plats are made better by 
French than English cooks, on the whole, is not to be doubted; but 
many English eooks can serve omelets in perfection; and it is cer- 
tainly true that anyone possessed of ordinary common-sense, and who is 
not above giving attention to details, may make an omelet in every respect 
worthy of the name. An omelet may be sweet or savoury. Eggs are the 
foundation of it, and the rest. of the materials may be looked upon as 
adjunets, in some justances to give body, and in others a flavour only. 
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The addition of flour is a decided mistake; it converts the mixture into 
batter, and completely destroys its delicacy and lightness. The question 
of milk in an open one—for while there are many good cooks who object 
to it there are others who add it—so on this point one cannot be didactic. 
Again, others, mostly French cooks, assert that a little water is the thing 
to give lightness, about a teaspoonful for every two or three eggs being 
the quantity often recommended. This is safe enough in experienced 
hands, but is better dispensed with by the novice. Others add cream 
for the sake of the increased richness, and some Incorporate a 
little butter with the eggs in addition to that put in the pan for 
frying the omelets. Then there are all sorts of variations in the amount 
of butter used for a given munber of eggs. sud much difference of 
opinion exists xs to the time that should be taken in’ beating them. 
Half acdenen cooks would make an omelet each ina different way, and 
each might be very good, Speaking broadly, savoury omelets are 
generally made richer than sweet ones, the butter sometimes being 
doubled in proportion. 
Turning to the pan, it is no use to attempt an omelet in an old frying 
pan that has dono duty for anything and everything, from bacon or steak 
and onions to pancakes. A special pan is wanted, and it must be put away 
clean. It is better to wipe it while hot than to wash it, though we do not 
say, as many do, that omelets cannot be made in a washed pan, for the 
simple reason that we have mado them; still, a washed pan is better 
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avoided. Before thé*pak is used it should be wiped out, and many treat 
it as described for frittevs and pancakes above, if not lately used, and with 
good results. As to the material, a copper or tinned steel is excellent, but 
the fireproof china, if used with caro, is not easily beaten in point of clean- 
liness, and the ease with which it may be kept clean. Pans of iron or 
enamelled iron have a tendency to burn when rather worn, There are various 
shapes. which we illustrate on p. 885. The flat-bottomed pan (Fig. 137) is 
the commonest. The “saucer” (Fig. 138) is preferred by many, as the omelet 
presents a dome-shaped appearance when turned out. The “bowl,” or dee 
pan (Fig. 139), is used mostly for the dish known as omelet soufflé, describe 
below. Then there are the Danish pans, which hold seven little omelets, 
each division being calculated for one egg, and the German pans, that 
hold one egg in each of the little deep cavities. The latter may be had of 
Various sizes. 

An omelet soufflé differs from an omelet, as in the latter the yolks of 
eggs are equal in number to the whites and beaten together, and in tho 
former they are also equal, but beaten separately as for a soufflé. The 
dish is differently cooked ; the first part of the operation being ah Malar 
in the pan over the fire, and then finishing in the oven, Therefore the 
cooking partakes of the nature of both omelets and sonfilés, hence the 
name. Another way of completing the cooking is in front of a sharp fire ; 
aud sometimes the whole mixture is baked in a dish in the same way as a 
soufflé, but a shallower kind is used. The first mode is the generally 
accepted correct one. 





SOUFFLES. 


We will first consider hot soufflés, both savoury and sweet, as they are 
the best known and entirely different from the cold ones, often iced, that 
have come into fashion of late. These may he steamed or baked, the 
latter being thought the easier by most, though both ways are simple 
enough when the principles are understood, and without this a soufflé is 
not likely to be a success. It has been said that the main essentials are a 
sharp oven and prompt service for the baked ones; to which we may 
add steady cooking and care in turning ont for the steamed; and good 
eggs for both. A soufflé should be made of a greater number of whites 
than yolks; the first are to be beaten to a very firm froth and must be 
lightly added at the last moment, much care being uecded to ensure 
mixing and avoid streakiness without detracting from the lightness. 
Everything must be ready, and the dish put to cook at once. 

Baked Souffés—Those who have not a soufflé tin may use ono 
similar to a cake tin, with straight sides; supposing it to be four inches in 
depth it should be five in diameter. This must be strongly made or the 
souffé will burn, and must be very thoroughly greased with clarified 
butter; salt would make it stick. A thick coat of butter, not a smear, is 
iatended. Then room must be left for rising, and there should be a band 
of paper, also buttered well, tied round the tin to support the soufflé as it 
rises. This should be stout, and stand nearly three inches above the tin. 
The oven should be sharp, but not hot enough to darken the soufilé too 
early, and the heat may be slackened after a short time. The average 
time is from twenty-five to fifty minutes, according to size and depth. 
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Two medium-sized dishes are always to be papfetred to a large one. 
When done, the souffié will be firm to the touch. Phere is always more or 
loss collapse as soon as it is taken from the oven, owing to the action of 
the cold air; but there is less shrinkage in a soufflé well done in a steady 
oven than one that has been cooked ata fiereer heat, and has been removed 
a trifle too soon. When a plain tin is used pin a napkin round; it should 
be ready warmed, and loose enough to slip over the tin without delay. 
Some cooks hold a heated shovel over until the dining-room door is 
reached, and others put a hot hand of flannel outside the tin. The fire- 
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proof china cases (Fig. 140) are strongly recommended for sonfflés: they 
are sent to table without further treatment, so there is no waste of time 
—hbesides which, the dishes retain the heat well, and are often used by 
those who could afford a silver or plated one. The latter are of course 
not put in the oven, but used as an outer case for the soufflé tins used in 
baking. The case is made hot, and the baking-tin slipped into it. Failing 
a case, a napkin or an ornamental paper must be used, The most. certain 
way to spoil a soufflé is to open the oven door too soon: another is to shut 
it with a bang. The small paper or china cases are useful for making 
souffids to serve one to each person; these may have greater heat. than 
the large ones, and are done on an average in from twelve to twenty 
minutes. 

Steamed Souffiés.—Hither of the eases described may be used for 
these; but they are always turned out and sent to table like a pudding. 
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Or a hinged case (Fig. 141) may be used; these have loose bottoms, and 
turning out is thus facilitated. They may be had round or oval. 
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The tin should be Poyiliesd ns before, and the band of paper used. This 
must not come ok enowgh to draw the water into the soufflé, and the 
‘water should be kept ata steady simmer all the time. <A sheet of buttcred 
paper must be put over the soufilé before the lid of the saucepan is put on. 
The lid must be removed only when necessary. In about ten minutes the 
soufflé may be cautiously looked at by raising the lid slowly, and if gradually 
rising it is going on all right, but if risen far ap the paper it is cooking 
too quickly. A soufflé round which the water boils fast, or irregularly, 
will be crumpled in appearance, holey, and tough. When done, the top 
should be firm and smooth. The time required is just enough to make the 
mixture sufficiently firm to stand. From twenty or thirty, to forty or fifty 
minutes is the average, according to depth of tin and the composition of 
the soufflé. The turning out must not be hurried. Cut the string and 
remove the paper without dragging ; slope the tin towards you, turning it 
round so that the soufflé falls away from the edges; do not use a knife 
or it will look raggy. Turn it on the dish, taking care that the tin does 
not fall, or its weight would crush the soufflé. Should sauce or gravy be 
served, pour it round without splashing, and send to table instantly. 

Cold, or Iced, Soufflés—We use the two terms, because, although 
most cold soufflés are iced, and improved by the treatment, the use of ice is 
not always necessary, and is often dispensed with. The iced sweet 
soufflés are given in Icks, as they may be served in place of an iced 
pudding. The savoury ones are given here. The cold salmon souffle, 

. 895, illustrated by the coloured Frontispiece, gives a representative dish 
of the kind. For ordinary occasions it could be served with less garnish ; 
then, when ice is at hand for other purposes, these dishes are not always 
very costly. It is not possible always to give the exact proportions of the 
various ingredients, owing to changes in the weather and other causes; 
therefore it is well to prepare the mixture over ice, that the proper 
consistence may be more accurately determined. The mixture should 
only be stiff enough to retain its shape. There is ample scope for pretty 
garnish here, on the dish if not the soufflé. Many, ejesially the small 
ones, are made in little cases and dished on salad. They are suitable 
for ball suppers and all sorts of outdoor festivities as well as dinners. 
These should always stand up above the cases to imitate the cooked 
specimens, which, with regard to composition. they resemble in name only. 
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Asp and Cauliflower 
Souftié.— Required: a tablespoonful 
of cocked asparagus points, twice the 
measure of cooked cauliflower in tiny 
Eprigs, seasoning, and = bread-crumbs, 


two ounces each of flour and butter, 


a gill of milk, the same of nice white 


stock, the yolks of two eggs and the . 
whites of three. Cost, about 9d. to 1s., | 


according to season. 


The flour, batter, milk, and steck 
are to be brought to the boil, and the 
vegetables added, with enough season. 
ing tomake the mixture tasty. ‘Then 
put the velks in when cool, and the 
Whites at the last as usual. Time to 
bake, about thirty to forty minutes. 
The top should be dredged with bread- 
crumbs lightly browned, and a few 
bits of butter put on. 
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Another way.—Reduce the cauli- 
flower by half, and add the same 
measure of pounded chicken; reduce 


the flour by a fourth. This is a good 
dixh, 


Asparagus and Tomato 
Soufflé.—Substitute tomatoes in dice 
for the cauliflower above. The hard 
part should be taken from the centre. 
Another way is to use a tablespoonful 
of tomato purée, and colour the soufflé 
mixture with a few drops of carmine. 

Notrt.—-For another dish, green 
peas, or cut-up French beans, may 
replace the asparagus points, in this or 
the foregoing recipe. 


Bacon Omelet, German.— 
Required : two cooked potatoes, sieved, 
two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of milk, 
ralt and pepper, and some powdered 
mixed herbs, a little chopped onion 
or chives, two ounces of bacon in dice, 
and about an ounce of butter. Cost, 
about od. 

The bacon should be first fried with 
the onion and then the herbs added ; 
when cooked, the butter should be 
melted, and the eggs, milk, and pota- 
toes all added after they have been 
very well beaten up, and the omelet 
cooked steadily. The mixture should 
be stirred until the browning com- 
menees, then it must be left to finish, 
the usta precautions against burning 
being taken. 


Bacon Pancakes, German.— 
Required : herbs, bacon, seasoning and 
pancakes, us helow. Cost, about 2d. 
each. 

The pancakes are to be made and 
fried in the nstud wav (page YEE Sap- 
posing half a dozen, take some spinach, 
parsley, thyme, a little butter and 
peasoning, and stir until hot: the 
spinach may he deft froma previous 
dish; then add oa few tablespoonfals 
of cooked bacon in dice, and heat: the 
proportions are immaterial, as_ there 
inay be enough to flavour the pancakes 
only, or to spread over the entire 
surface. After the mixture is put on, 
the pancakes are tu be rolled up, and 
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way 

laid in gs an with enough broth 

or stock #0° Keep ‘$hem from burning, 

then steamed fpr about twenty minutes. 
Notr.—Any green purée can replace 

the spinach. 


Batters for Fritters, &c.— 
No. 1.—Required: half a pound of 
flour, one egg, a good pinch of salt, 
and half a pint of milk, or a mixture of 
milk and water. Cost, about 3d. 

The flour should bo sieved and 
mixed with the salt, and the milk and 
ego beaten together, then added to the 
flour by degrees, so as to produce a 
smooth thick mixture. (See remarks on 
page 884.) This is useful for fish fry- 
ing, and for coating vegetables, &c., 
for plain fritters. If for sweet fritte TS, 
any spice or other flavouring may be 
added, and for sav oury ones 2 dash of 
white pepper is an improvement. 

No. 2.—Required: a mixture of 
white and brown flour in pro- 
| portions to taste, half of each being 
recommended ; and to half a pound 
' the materials above named, together 
with half an ounce of melted butter, or 
any vegetable fat, or oil. This is used 
for vegetarian dishes. The cost is a 
trifle more than the above, and the 
difference in mixing consists in adding 
the fat to the liquid, which should 
he tepid, unless water entirely be used, 
then the fat should be poured in the 
centre of the flour with the egg volk, 
and the water be added a httle at a 
time while the mixing proceeds. For 
aw plainer batter the eggz may be 
omitted. Another variation of this 1s 
made by using a little chestnut flour 
in place of the brown, 


No, 3.—-Required: two ounces cf 
butter, a @ill of boiling water, three 


wills of cold milk, the whites of two 
a pinch of salt, and twelve 
ounces of fine dry Hour. Cost, about 
Gd. 

This is a French batter and a good 
one, generally useful for sweets and 
savouries, (See remarks above concermn- 
ing the seasoning, &c.) The butter 
shonld be melted in the water, and the 
milk added, so that the whole is scarcely 
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tepid. This is then to pe mixed with 
the flour, as above de&tribed, and the 
batter put by for a few hours, the 
whites being whipped to a stiff froth 
and added at the last moment. This 
should be tested; owing to the 
variation in flour a little more liquid 
or flour may be necessary ; these are 
the average proportions, This may 
also be made with any vegetarian fat. 

No. 4.~Required: half a pound of 
fine flour, which must be very dry and 
carcfully sifted, two tablespoonfuls of 
pure olive oil, half a pint of tepid 
water—i.c. two-thirds cold and one- 
third boiling-—a little salt, and the 
whites of four eggs, or three if large 
ones. Cost, about 5d, 

This is the rich frying batter, 
French, mentioned in many of our 
recipes; it is excellent for all sorts of 
fritters, and very useful for frying 
fish. The flour should be put in a 
basin with the salt, the quantity being 
increased if for savoury dishes, and 
a little pepper is an improvement. 
The oil is then dropped in, and the 
water added by degrees, after a little 
flour has been worked into the oil. 
The mixing should be very thorough, 
and the batter beaten well. The 
whites of the eges cannot be too stiff, 
and they must be added in the usual 
careful manner. For swect fritters a 
batter is made similarly, but with half 
water and half swect wine. Jlalf the 
above quantities will make a small dish 
of fritters. 

No. 5.—This is very plain.  Re- 
qured: flour, with enongh liquid, 
either beer, or water or milk, to make 
a thick batter. Cost, variable. 

The flour need not be the finest, but 
it should be sieved. The liquid should 
be put to it carefully. Add salt and 
pepper if liked, and a little sugar with 
a pinch of salt only for sweet dishes. 
A tablespoonful of very clean snow 
te half a pint will be found an im- 
provement. The white of an egg may 
be used when a rather richer batter 
is wanted. The main point in a cheap 
batter, when no eggs are added, or 
when they are used in small proportion 
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only, is the mixing of the batter in 
advance, that the starch grains may 
swell to the fullest extent, and plenty 
of air be incorporated. Good results 
should not be looked for if the batter 
is mixed and used at once. 

No. 6.—This is a good English 
batter. Required: six ounces of fine 
flour, a pinch of salt, the yolks and 
whites of three eggs, a tablespoonful 
of salad oil and a gill and a half of 
cold water. Cost, about 5d. 

The flour is mixed with the salt, 
and the yolks of eggs and oil dropped 
in. The mixing is then proceeded 
with as detailed in No. 3. There is 
some difference of opinion as to the 
respective merits of cold and warm 
water, and the above recipe and No. 3 
furnish good examples of the two 
modes of mixing. 

No. 7.—This is an Italian batter for 
the frying of sweet dishes. Required: 
Vienna flour, wine, water and egg 


whites. Cost, variable, according to 
the wine. 
Take as much flour as may be 


wanted, and add to it any light wine, 
with about the same measure of water, 
and enough to make a batter of the 
right consistence. It should be as 
thick as double cream. The whites of 
two eggs beaten stiffly should be used 
for a pint to a pint and a half of 
the batter. This is sometimes spiced 
or otherwise flavoured. 

Notrt.—The use of Vienna flour is 
recommended four all the best batters, 
or a mixture of Vienna and gvod 
Enghish. 


Batter Flakes or Sparrows 
is a (zerman dish, the national name 
for which is Spatzen. Tho batter is 
made with water or milk and flour, 
nothing else for the plainest dishes, 
but for the best it is enriched with 
eggs; therefore cither of the recipes 
may be followed, so long as the batter 
is thick enough, and this should be 
tested, as it is casy to add more flour 
or liquid as required. The cooking is 
simple, the batter being “ flaked” 
from the point of a knife into a pot of 
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boiling water. The plate containing 
the batter should be held near the pot, 
and as the flakes swim on the top 
(as they should when done), they are 
skimmed out and kept hot. A small 
quantity of batter will make a good 
dish of flakes. The knife must be 
dipped from time to time in the hot 
water. A very favourite batter is 
composed of sour cream, flour and 
eges, or flour only. The mixture is 
boiled to a stiff paste, and is then put 
by to cool, the ege yolks (when used) 
are then added, and the mass cooked 
in little lumps as before. There are 
various ways of finishing off the flakes. 
They are sometimes browned in a little 
hot fat ; while another is to put a little 
butter on the top of cach, but then 
the flakes are tirst cooked in milk 
instead of water. 

As to the ways of serving, they are 
legion, and they are good in all. With 
preserves they form ai onice sweet. 
Vhey are excellent with a salad. A 
little gravy or sauce makes the dish 
both tasty and satisfying; and they 
may be added to all sorts of soup 
and broth. They also go well with a 
roast as a substitute fur a Yorkshire 
pudding. 


Brain Fritters. — Required: 
brains, batter, seasoning, &¢., as be. 
low, Cost, variable, brains being 
usually sold with the heads. 

After the brains have been blanched 
and boiled until tender, they should 
be left to get cold, then cut in con- 
venient sized pieces and well floured. 
Hither of the frying batters on page 
&89 may be used to cout them. ‘The 
seasoning may be herbs, or cayenne 
with a little curry: or a few drops 
of store sauce may be added to the 
batter, or the herbs used may be made 
more savoury by the addition of 
chopped and scalded onion ; for some 
pilates, a little grated lemon peel and 
chopped parsley, with a dust uf white 
pepper, will prove the most acceptable 
seasoning. Fry as directed on page 
884, and serve with a gaynish of pied 
parsley and cut lemon. 
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Another way.—The brains may be 
prepared as “for brain cakes, then 
coated with the batter, and finished as 
above. To blanch brains or make cakes, 
see IxpEx. Sce also other recipes for 
cooking brains, as by partly cooking 
them by stewing in a little stock after 
blanching, they may be converted into 
fritters when cold, and any nice sauce 
or gravy served with them. The 
recipes under SWEETBREADS will afford 
sugeostions. 

A very delicious form of fritter, 
which requires great care to avoid 
breaking, is made by beating up some 
boiled brains with any rich sauce 
strong enough to jelly when cold, and 
then coating with batter as above. 
The mass should be set but not hard, 
and portions taken up In a teaspoon ; 
the batter must be thick, and should 
be nich (page 890) 


Carrot Sonfflé.—A veectarian 
dish. Required: half a pint of carrot 
purée, a large baked potato, the yolks 
of three eggs and the whites of four. 
an ounce of flour, half an ounce of 
butter or other fat or oi], and some 
serroning, &e., as below. Cost, about 
8d. 


The carrots should be steamed and 


sieved; then add the potato, also 
sieved, while hot; the butter, goes 


next, and the flour, which should be 
mixed with a spoonful of milk or vege- 
table stock. The seasuning may be 
salt and pepper only, or seme herbs 


added, chopped parsley Ueing very 
nice. Then beat in the yolks of eggs 


when the mixture is quite cool, and 
the stiff whites when cold. The latter 
must be added in the usual manner. 
Take a dish or tin and grease it, and 
strew in a few fine crumbs, shaking 
the loose ones out; pour in the mix- 
ture, and put a few bits of butter over, 
and shake more crumbs on, then bake 
at a moderate heat. This is nice 
without sauce, but better with. There 
are Various Ways of alteri ring it; alittle 
tomato sance or purée is a good 
flavourer, the carrot being reduced a 
little. For a cheaper dish, two eggs, 
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with the white of a third will do if 
the potato is increased, or a tablespoon- 
ful of bread-crumbs added. Should 
builed carrots be used it is necesyary 
to squeeze out any moisture in a cloth 
before sieving, as if watery the dish is 
a failure. 

Notrr.—This may be made into a 
very good dish for meat caters, by 
taking cither of the rich carrot purées, 
and adding a morsel of glaze to the 
other materials, the flour being mixed 
with a little good stock or gravy. 


Cheese Fritters. — Required: 
cheese and frying batter. Cost, about 
Is. per dozen. 

Take some good cheese, rich, but not 
too soft, and cut it in fingers about two 
inches by one, and half an inch thick. 
Sprinkle a little pepper over, and 
celery or plain salt should it require 
it, also a little dissolved butter or oil. 
Then coat with good frying batter, 
and fry in hot fat to a pale brown. 
Sprinkle with grated cheese or garnish 
with fried parsley. Dish in a ring 
and serve. 

Another way.—Required: a couple 
of ounces of grated Parmesan cheese, 
and the same of good English, an 
ounce of butter or a little cream, a 
seasoning of mustard, pepper and salt, 
with a morsel of pounded ham if liked, 
and some beaten eeg and frying batter. 
Cost, about 10d. for a dish vf a dozen. 

The cheese and butter are to be 
pounded and then muistened with the 


exe yolk after the mixture has been 
seasoned, Some bread-crumbs are also 


necded. The exact proportions are tu 
be regulated according to the nchness 
desired, the plainest fritters will, of 
cotrse, Contam the most crumbs. ° The 
result should be a paste that can be 
moulded into little balls, which are 
then to be flattened into thin cakes, 
the size of the top of an egg-cup te 
that of a tumbler. Then coat with 
batter, plain or rich to taste, and fry a 
good brown. 

Another way.—Required: two ounces 
of bread-crumbs, the same of grated 
cheese, any dry kind, a little seasoning 
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and a 
Cost, 


and milk and egg yolk, 
small quantity of celery puréc. 
about 6d. 

The choese and bread aro to be 
mixed with enough egg yolk to make a 
paste that can be rolled out on a 
floured board. Make little flat cakes, 
and on half put the celery purée ; then 
moisten the edge of the cake, and lay 
another on the top, pressing the edge: 
together well. Coat with batter and 
fry brown. These are very tasty, and 
when celery is out of season, a little 
celery salt may be added to the flavour. 
ing, and a purée of onion or any other 
kind used. A morsel of ham may be 
put in also. 


Cheese Pancakes.—Required: 
a plain batter as for Yorkshire pud- 
ding (page 803), and to each pint about 
two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, 
any sort that is too dry for table, and 
seasoning as below. Cost, about Id. 
each. 

Salt and pepper and a hint of 
cayenne are the usual seasonings for 
the batter, but celery salt may be 
added with advantage, and a hint of 
nutmeg is nice. The pancakes should 
be made in a small pan, and may be 
rolled or served plain. For a better 
dish, follow either of the recipes for 
richer pancakes, and let part of the 
cheese be Parmesan. 


Cheese Soufflé, — Required: an 
ounce of butter, three-quarters of an 
ounce of flour, two ounces of any dry 
cheese, a gill of milk, a seasoning of 
salt, pepper and cayenne, and two 
cygs, with the white of a third. Cost, 
about 6d. 

Mix the butter and flour in a sfew- 
pan over the fire, and add the milk 
and seasoning. Suir and give a goad 
boil up, then stir the volks in when 
the first heat has gone off; or to save 
waiting, it is a good plan to reserve 
a little of the milk and add it cold, 
which reduces the temperature. Beat 
in the cheese, also the stifly whipped 
whites of eggs. The latter must be 
put ina little at atime. This may be 
made a little plainer by omitting an 
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egg, and putting in a tablespoonful of 
bread-crumbs. Prepare a pint soufflé 
tin (page 886), and pour in the mixture, 
and bake at once in a good oven. The 
surface should be sprinkled with 
browned bread-crumbs before baking, 
and a morsel of butter put here and 
there, and after baking a little grated 
cheese should be put over. 


Cheese Soufflé, Good. — Re- 
quired : two ounces and a quarter of 
flour, of which half should be Vienna 
and half potato-flour, two ounces and a 
half of butter, three gills of milk, one 
gill of cream, a little salt and cayenne, 
the yolks of two eggs and the whites 
of four, and four ounces of grated 
Parmesan cheese and one of good 
English. Cost, about Is. 3d. 

Proceed as directed in the recipe 
above, and if a more savoury dish is 
preferred, a morsel of mace may be 
infused in the milk, or a hint of 
chopped onion, either being removed. 
The mixture will be useful for small 
soufflés or one large one. Time, about 
a quarter of an hour for the small, and 
from forty to fifty minutes on an 
average for the large. 


Chicken Fritt2rs.—Required : 
cold chicken, butter, batter, seasoning, 
&c., as below. Cost, about 1s. to Is. Gd. 
for a small dish. 

Take tho whitest meat, the breast if 
at hand, and cut the slices into any 
rhape that may be convenient, but 
fingers are liked as a rule; small 
Kquares or rounds are used when there 
is plenty of meat at command, and the 
trimmings can be used for other pur- 
poses,  Seuson the pieces with salt 
and pepper and a hint of nutmeg or 
mace, or grated lemon may be used 
with a few drops of the juice; or for 
more savoury fritters, a little chopped 
parsley is added, while to prevent 
insipidity, should the chicken be a 
boiled one, a marinade of chopped 
onion, with lemon juice or white wine, 
and any herbs to taste is employed. 
Sometimes, for the sake of additional 
flavour, a little ham is introduced; a 
wafer-like slice may be wrapped round 
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the chicken, or the ham may be 
chopped and spread on the chicken 
slices, which are then cut thinner than 
usual, and placed two together to 
enclose the ham. Coat with batter 
and fry brown and crisp, and dish 
with a garnish of fried parsley and 
cut lemon. 

Nore.—For very superior fritters, 
a mince should be made from the 
chicken (see recipes in Entrées and 
Pastry). This must be thick, and 
enclosed in a thin slice of couked ham, 
the latter being formed into a tiny 
roll or round cake as liked. These 
being juicy when cooked are much ap- 
proved. To either kind, a gravy or 
sauce ix a suitable addition, thongh 
they may be served plain. 


Chicken Soufflés ala Cream. 
—LKequired: four ounces of cooked 
chicken, the yolks of four eggs, the 
whites of five, two tablespoonfuls of 
white mushroom purée, a seasoning of 
salt, pepper, lemon rind, and cayenne, 
with a hint of mace, a tablespoonful of 
anv rich white sauce, a gill of whipped 
eream, half a geil cach of milk and 
chicken stock, and a tablespoonful of 
fine flour. Cost. about 1s. 6d. 

Free the white meat of the bird 
from skin and bone, and pound and 
sieve it, and if a more savoury dish 
is liked, use an ounce of ham or 
tongue, and reduce the chicken. Add 
the yolks of eggs and seasoning, and 
the milk and stock after they have 
been boiled up with the flour and 
cooled. The stiff whites go last. Then 
bake in paper cases that have been 
oiled, and dried on the outside, and 
slightly oiled inside. Or use china 
cases. Time, about ten to fifteen 
minutes. Serve a sauce, as used in 
the mixture, separately if liked. The 
cases should be not much more than 
half filled. 


Cold Lobster Soufflés.—ke- 
quired: a quarter of a pound of 
lobster, a tablespoonful of chopped 
shrimps, a little anchovy essence or 
shrimp essence, seasoning, sauce, jelly, 
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and garnish, as below. Cost, about 
1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. 

The lobster should first be mixed 
with a tablespoonful of thick cream, 
and the same of good mayonnaise or 
other salad dressing of the thick kind, 
some cayenne, lemon juice, and a gill 
of nearly cold aspic jelly (see Fisn 
Aspic, page 977). The mixture should 
then be thoroughly whisked over ice. 
A couple of tablespoonfuls more of 
sauce, or cream, or mayonnaise, or vne 
of each should then be added, also the 
shrimps, and a good spoonful of lobster 
butter or lobster coral. Should the 
butter be used, it is preferably added 
before the lobster is sieved. If no 
shrimps are at hand, some chopped 
lobster will do, or prawns (tinned ones) 
will answer. The addition of parsley 
or other green meat is optional. The 
mixture should be put froma bag and 
pipe into little paper or china soufflé 
cases, surrounded with paper as for 
the baked soufflés ; the mixture should 
reach to the top of the paper, and 
be made level with a palette knife. 
Set the soufflés in an ice cave for half 
an hour or more, but they should be 
firm, and not hard; then remove the 
papers, and serve as they are, or with 
a garnish uf sieved egg yolk or chopped 
white, or chopped parsley. The dish 
may also be garnished with little 
blocks of aspic jelly, or a nice salad. 
The above will make from six to nine. 
For elaborate service, the garnish of 
the Cop SALMON SOUFFLE (page 895), 
may be imitated. 


Cold Meat Fritters. — Re- 
quired: cold meat, batter, and season- 
ing, &c., as below. Cost, for a dish 
from half a pound of meat, about 8d. 

Plain frying batter answers very 
well (page 889). The meat should be 
cut In strips of half an inch to an inch 
wide, and the third or fourth of an 
inch thick, and two inches or more 
in length, supposing the joint is such 
as will permit of these proportions, 
but if more convenient other sizes and 
Shapes may be taken. Beef is very 
good, and may be seasoned with a few 
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drops of any store sauce, and a little 
pepper or mustard, and salt, then dipped 
in the batter and fried a good brown in 
hot fat. A garnish of fried parsley 
looks nice, but for a plain dish may be 
dispensed with. For mutton, the 
slices may be spread with a morsel of 
onion purée, and put two together, 
or they may be made savoury by 
the addition of a little mint sauce, and, 
if liked, a pile of fried onion may 
be served in the centre of the fritters. 
Then tripe makes very good fritters 
if well seasoned, and here again fried 
onions or apples are a suitable adjunct. 
There are, in short, endless ways of 
giving savour to the dish; and so long 
as the meat is tender and not overdone 
success is assured. 

Notr.—-A salad may be served, and 
gravy or sauce if liked. 


Cold Meat Soufflé..— Required : 
a quarter of a pound of cold beef, a 
will of plain gravy or stock, salt and 
pepper, and a little store sauce or 
ketchup, a teaspoonful of chopped 
onion, the volks of two eggs, and tho 
whites of three, a tablespoonful of 
browned bread-crumhbs, and an ounce 
each of flour and butter. Cost, about 
7d. 

The meat is to be free from skin 
and gristle, and should be lean ; weigh 
it after this preparation, then add it 
to the sauce, made by boiling the 
flour, butter, stock, and seasoning to- 
gether. When this is cool, the yolks 
of eggs are to be very well beaten 
in. The whites are to be whipped 
and added as usual. Hake in a but- 
tered china case or deep dish, and 
when done dredge the crumbs on. 
Should a pie-dish be used, a napkin 
must be pinned round. 

Nore.—Cold ham or tongue will 
make another dish of this sort. -A 
stock of the plainest kind, if free from 
fat, and not too salt, will answer. 
These dishes are not intended to take 
the place of rich soufflés, but they are 
light, and a pleasant change from the 
ordinary modes of re-serving cold 
meat. It iy important that the meat. 
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be underdone, or the soufflé will be 
dry. A chopped mushroom, or a 
morsel of tomato may be used instead 
of onion, and any herbs are admissible. 
A little sauce or gravy is an improve- 
ment. 


Cold Salmon Soufflé. — Re- 
quired: for one good-sized soufflé, or 
six to eight small ones, half a pound 
of salmon, wine, eggs, seasoning, and 
sauce, as below. Cust, about 3s. to 
38. 6d., but varies much. 

The fish should be freed from skin 
and bone, and cooked in a mixture 
of any light wine and lemon juice, 
sufficient to cover until it is done, and 
can be pounded readily. Add to it 
the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, also 
the whites after they have been chopped 
and sieved; season well with French 
mustard, and salt and cayenne to 
taste, and some anchovy or shrimp 
essence, or «a couple of boned an- 
chovies; then moisten with a gill of 
stock made from the bones of the fish, 
and which has been stiffened with a 
quarter of an ounce of shect gelatine ; 
sieve the whole, and mix in half a pint 
of whipped cream, or for a more 
savoury dish, the same measure of 
anchovy cream (page 109). Should the 
latter be used, half the above quantity 
of gelatine will suffice. Take a paper 
or china case, and prepare as directed 
on page 888, and set the soufflé aside, 
on ice if possible, until quite cold and 
firm, then take the band of paper from 
it and dish. This may be served 
plain, or it can be ornamented in 
various ways. A round of green 
mayonnaise may be laid on, and a 
smaller round of cream aspic, white, 
on that (see GannisHeEs).  Cray-fish 
tails, or shrimps or prawns may be 
laid on, with tiny sprigs of chervil 
in between, and a sprig of tarragon 
put on the top; the dish should be 
similarly ornamented (see CoLocREeD 
Piate, No. 1, for which cray-fish tails 
were used), 

Norr.—In preparing the mixture, it 
is well to whisk it over ice, as the 
exact consistence required can be more 
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readily determined. The less gelatine 
used the better, as the soufflé will be 
more delicate. The mode of decorating 
above detailed will suggest many other 
varieties for other kinds of fish as well 
as salmon. Any small salad may be 
used for garnishing. 

If an ice cave be handy, “sot” the 
soufflé in that. (See next chapter.) 


Curried Omelet. — Required : 
four eggs, two ounces of butter, a 
teaspoonful of chopped onion or rhalot, 
a seasoning of pepper and salt, and 
a dash of cayenne with a few drops 
of lemon juice, and a curry mixture, 
as below. Cost, about ¢d., exclusive 
of the curry. 

The omelet is to be cooked as 
directed for savoury omelet (; age 901), 
first recipe, and, just before doubling 
it over, either of the following, heated 
in readiness, should be put in the 
centre. A tablespoonful and a half or 
so of boiled rice, cooked as for curry, 
and mvuistencd with the curry sauce of 
page 95; or some curried rice as 
given in the recipes under Rick; or 
the remains of any sort cf curried 
fish, meat, or poultry, for which see 
Inprx. Should one of the latter be 
used, the meat should be cut up rather 
smaller than for ordinary curnes. The 
omelet mixture should be well seasoned. 
It is almost needless to add that the 
above is a good way to use up the 
remains of curries, but should any be 
specially prepared for the cmelet, a 
little good stock or gravy should be 
used as the base, and flavoured with 
curry paste or powder, enough 
cooked meat being added to bring it to 
the desired consistence. The omion is 
sometimes cooked in butter before it is 
added to the eggs for these omelets. 


Frying Batter. —- (See Barrer 
for Frirrins, &¢.) 

Game Omelet.— Required: two 
to three ounces of cooked partndge 
or pheasant cr other game, half an 
ounce of butter, a seasoning of salt 
and pepper, and a dust of cayenne 
and nutmeg, a little sauce and fumet 
of game. For the omelet, four eggs, 


stock, a teaspoonful of brown roux, 
a tablespoonful of thick brown sauce, 
and an ounce of butter. Cost, about 
10d., exclusive of the game. 

The meat should be pounded and 
sieved, and, if liked. an ounce of ham 
may be used in place of an ounce 
of game. The stuck should he boiled 
with the flour and butter, and when 
cool stirred to the volks and seasoning. 
The sauce and purée are to be added, 
and the whites at last as usual. Finish 


as directed for the little chicken 
soufflés of page 893. When done. 


dredge with browned bread-crumbs. 
China cases may be used in place of 
paper, and one large dish may be made, 
but the mixture should be firmer ; more 
flour, or a little glaze may be used, or 
the stock reduced a little. A thick 
sauce with truffles may take the place 
of the mushroom purée, and various 
other alterations will suggest them- 
selves on reference to the recipes under 
GAME. 


Gravy for Omelets or 
Souffiés should be made from the 
best stocks, and nicely flavoured, and 
always poured round, or served apart ; 
never over the dish. 


Haddock Omelet.— This is a 


tasty dish. Required: two eggs, a 
tablespoonful of dried haddock, the 
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Haddock Soufflé. — Required: 
a gall of mulk, an ounce of flour, the 
same of butter, half a gall cf cream, 
the volks of two eves, the whites of 
three, half a dozen oysters, five ounces 
of dmed haddock, and scane bread- 
crumbs, butter and scasommg. Cost, 
about ls. Yd. to ds. dd. 

This is both inexpensive and good. 
The dried haddock should he put in 
warm nuilk to cover, ard left) for a 
time to soften. then dried and sieved. 
Bail the flour, butter, milk and cream, 
and season with salt and pepper, and a 
little lemon jmece and anchovy es- 
rence; the salt) depends upon the 
condition of the haddock, very little 
will probably be needed. Then bi 
the oyster liquor down to a table- 
spoonful, and add to the panada; beat 
the volks of eges ing and put ins the 
oysters in quarters and the fish Cf the 
the fire, Then add the whites in the 
usual way. Have seme little china 
ceses, and coat them with dread- 
crymbs after brushing them out with 
oil or butter, and helf-fill with the 
mixture, Bake in a quick oven for 
ten minutes or so. The above will 
make a dozen, or it can be used for 
one large dish, which will take about 
forty minntes. A few crumbs and 
aomorsel of butter should be put on 
the tops before baking. When done, 
dust with a pinch of coralline pepper. 
Any nice sauce may be served with 
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the soufflés, but they are very lea 
plain. oe 

The cream may be omitted, and 
more milk used. 


Ham Omelet, Rich. — ke- 


quired: five eggs, two ounces of ham, 


seasoning, &c., as below, and two 
ounces of butter. Cost, about 9d. to 
10d. 


The ham should be chopped, and 
pounded with a little of the butter; 
enough rich sauce should then be 
added to make the mixture rather 
stiff. This may be brown or white; 
if the latter, béchamel or any similar 
is suitable. Or should more ham _ be 
liked, increase the quantity, and add 
enough rich gravy to moisten, and 
some glaze; season rather highly, and 
heat in the dain-marie. Finish as for 
Kipney Ome ver. Fora very savoury 
dish, invisten the ham with a mixture 


of sherry and trutHe essence, and put | 


in « morsel of roux and glaze, and 
a sprinkling of mixed herbs or a good 
ragoat powder. This may be served 
with gravy, but is good as it is. 


Italian Fritters. — Required: 
sume forcemeat, batter and parsley. 
Cost, variable. 

These are very good, and the force- 
meat that will be found best for them 
is the liver forcemeat for game (page 
489). It should be spread on a dish 
and left to get cold, then be cut in 
rounds or ovals and dipped in the 


plenty of hot fat. 
the forcemeat 1s made may be rubbed 
over with a morsel of garlic. 

Another way.—-Take some ordinary 
siusage meut of any kind, and add 
a vood seasoning of herbs and a hint 
of garlic, and serape in a small amount 
of calf’s iver. ‘Then proceed as above 
directed. Many things find their way 
into these fritters, and the remnants 
of potted meats, game, &e., or the fag 
ends of such dishes us brains, sweet- 
bread, calf's head or feet may all go 
in, The mince should be well fla- 
voured, and herbs can be freely used. 
Some ordinary causage meat, with a 
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little of any of the more savoury kinds, 
which may be cut up small and intro- 
duced, will give a tasty dish of this 
kind. (See the chapter on Savsaces, &c.) 


Italian Omelet. — Required: 
three eggs, a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, the same of onion, minced to 
the finest degree, half an ounce of 
grated Parmesan cheese, a good sea- 
soning of salt and pepper, the grated 
rind of a quarter of a lemon, a salt- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg, butter, a 
teaspoonful of tomato conserve, and a 
tablespoonful of milk. Cost, about 8d. 

The eggs should be beaten with the 
materials except the onion, and that is 
to be cooked in a morsel of butter fora 
few minutes without browning. More 
butter, to make a couple of ounces 
altogether, is then to be added, and 
the mixture stirred until the com- 
mencement of setting, when it should 
he shaped to half the pan, and held 
before the fire for the final browning 
after it has become quite set. It is 
best to mix the tomato conserve 
smoothly with the milk, and add to 
the other materials last. 


Kidney Omelet.—This is a very 
tusty dish as here detailed, but 
variations may be made in the season- 
ing, &c., to suit the taste. Required: 
four eggs, seasoning as below, two 
mutton kidneys, or a proportionate 


_ amount of calf’s kidney, a tablespoon- 
| ful of sherry, the same of rich brown 
batter (page 889}, and plunged into ; 
The pan in which - 


stock, a teaspoonful of good mushroom 
ketchup, and a few drops of any sharp 


/ store sauce, a morsel of brown roux 


and some butter. 
Is, 2d. 

The kidneys are to be minced after 
due preparation, then fried over a 
sharp rire ina httle butter; drain the 
fat away, and add the other in- 
gredients, stirring and couking until 
done: a thick mince of good flavour 
should be the result. Some fine herbs 
shonld be put to the eggs, and when 
the omelet is done, the kidney mixture 
is to be put in, and the omelet finished 
like the spinach omelet of page 901, 
first recipe. 


Cost, about Is. to 
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Another way. — This is plainer. 
Take one kidney for three eggs, and 
first cook the minced kidney until 
nearly done, then add more butter and 
the eggs, &c., and finish off as usual. 
A small onion, or a mushroom, may be 
chopped and cooked with the kidney 
before the ege's are added. 


Lobster Soufflé, Cold.—(Sce 
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Mushroom Fritters. — e- 
quired: some mushroom  forcemeat 
(see ForceM¥ats), frying batter, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 1s. for a medium 
sized dish. 

When the forcemeat is first made 
it should be put on a dish and left 
to get cold, and should be smoothly 
spread about a third of an inch thick. 
It should then be cut in small rounds, 
or ovals if preferred, and coated with 
thick frying batter (page 889); they 
should be plunged at once into hot fat 
to cover, and in a short time will 
be brown and crisp on the outside, 
but when cut the inside will be moist. 
They should be drained and dished 
with a garnish of fried parsley. 

Another way.—Take small mush- 
rooms even in size, and cut the stems 
off close: wash and dry. and cook 
in any desired mode until almost done, 
then set by to get cool, when they 
may he finshed as above. The stems 
may be used for other dishes. or, if 
hiked, made into a purée or sance, 
a little of which may be thinned ‘with 
brown stock and served as gravy to 
the fritters. Should large mushrooms 
be used, they may be cut into quarters, 
and treated in the same way. 

Mushroom and Tomato 
Fritters. — These are made by 
spreading out the mushroom force- 
meat, and putting in the centre a 
sinall quantity of thick well-flaveured 
tomato purée; the foreemeat should 
ee oimade to envelop it, and the 
fritters finished ag above. A still 
better way is to use two rounds of 
very thin fercemeat, and put thin 
sliers of semi-cooked tomate between, 
then cover with batter and frv. 
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Mushroom Omelet.—kKe- 
quired: four eggs, seasoning, and 
mushrooms, as below. Cost, about 7d. 
or 8d. 

After making the omelet in the 
usual way, put in a tablespoonful and 
a half or so of good mushroom purce, 
brown or white, and finish as directed 
for Kipnry OMELET. 

Another way. — This is_ plainer. 
Chop enough mushrooms to fill a 
couple of tablespoons, and fry them in 
the butter until almost done, adding 
salt and pepper and = some herbs, 
parsley or a mixture (see recipes for 
mushroom purées in VEGETABLES). 
Then add the eggs, &c., and finish 
as for an ordinary savoury omelet 
(page 900), 





Omelet a la Parmesan.—Kc- 
quired: three eggs, a tablespounful of 
cream, a dash of salt, pepper and 
cayenne, two ounces of grated Puar- 
mesan, and the same of butter. Cost, 
about 7d. 

Beat the eggs up witha fourth the 
butter, and three-fourths the cheese, 
and the seasoning. The rest of the 
butter ix to be heated in the pan, and 
the omelet cooked as described under 
Savoury Omevrr, Piaty. The rest 
of the cheese should be sprinkled over. 
For a plainer dish, a mixture of Eng- 
lish and Parmesan cheese should be 
used. This ix a very good dish, some. 
What substantial of its kind: for a 
more deleate one, the amount. of 
cheese may be reduced. A watercress 
or other salad gues well with this. 

Another way.—Usc half an ounce of 
checse only in the omelet mixture, 
and serve a little good cheese sauce 
with it. ‘Ser page 94.) 


Oyster Fritters. — Required: 
oysters, Irving batter, seasoning, &c., 
as below. Cost, about Is. 6d. per 
dozen, 

The oysters should ba bearded and 
put ina seasoning: of lemon juice and 
cayenne, with ao dash oof anchovy 
essenee and nuatineg; or they may be 
just seasoned with cavenne and 4 
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pinch of salt, with a drop of lemon 
juice on each, then coated and fried 
at onee. ‘The oysters should be of 
medium size, and if very small two 
may be used for each fritter, but this 
way requires a skilful hand to coat 
them, and put them in the fat without 
dividing. (See page 889 for the BATTER.) 
They should be very crisp and well- 
drained, and served with a garnish 
of fried parsley; cut lemon may also 
be added. It improves the oysters to 
cont first with white sauce, and then 
with the frying batter. 

Another way.—Make some oyster 
sanee rather thick, and, when it is 
cold, take up portions with a dessert- 
spoon, and cover with a very thin 
slice of cooked fat bacon, wrapping 
if well round the mixture; then cover 
with the batter, and cook as before. 
The sauce should be well seasoned. 
When the time for frying comes, 
should it be found a trifle too soft, add 
a osmall quantity of bread-crumbs 
souked in milk or ovster liquor and 
aqneezed dry, ora little bread panada. 
Su long as it is stiff enough to take 
the shape of the spoon, it) will do, 
tt the softer the interior mixture, 
the greater the expedition needed in 
frying. 


Oyster Soufflé. — Required: : 
dozen oysters, two ounces of butter, an 
ounce and a half of flour, a gill and 
a half of cream, seasoning, and the 
whites of three eggs and the yolks 
of two. Cost, about Is. 9d. to 2s. 

Blend the butter and fluur in a 
stewpan, add the ovster liquor and 
cream, and stir to the boil; then take 
from the fire. and put ina teaspoonfal 
of anchovy essenee, the same of lemon 
juice and a dash of cayenne, When 
tw full flavour of oyster is Liked, the 
anchovy must be redueced: a hint) of 
mace or nutmesz, or a little chopped 
parsley, is) sometimes used. The 
beards should be stewed down in the 
oyster liquor as dirceted for sane 
(page 98). Should the oysters be large, 
they must be cut in four. iff small in 
two, and the quantity must be re- 
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gulated by the size, a dozen medium 
ones being intended. They should not 
be chopped or pounded, and must be 
udded with the yolks of eggs. Put 
the whites in at the last, then finish as 
directed on page 886. <A few browned 
bread-crumbs and half an ounce of 
butter in little bits should be put over 
before baking. When done dredge 
with lobster coral or coralline pepper. 
If the latter, make due allowance in 
the seasoning. 

Notr.—The mixture may be baked 
in small cases if hiked. For a plainer 
dish, use all milk, or a mixture of 
milk and cream. 


Parsley Fritters.— Required : 


six ounces of stale bread without 
crust, four eges, a tablespoonfal of 


chopped parsley, salt and pepper, and 
stock and sauce, as below. Cost. about 
Gad. without sauce. 

Take boiling stock of 
kind. or vegetarian stock for a dish 
for vegetarians, and pour it over the 
Dread to cover, then put a plate over, 
and when cold beat it up with a fork, 
poaring off any superfluous liquo,. 
The eges are then to be beaten and 
added with a good seasoning; a little 
nutmeg is often hked, and other herbs 
are sometimes used in this way. Fry 
in small fritters in hot fat. The 
vegetarian brown sauce of page 91 is 
very good with these, but other kinds 
may be used to taste 


Salmon Omelet. — Required: 
four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of cooked 
salmon, two ounces of butter, season- 
ing, and a little sauce. Cost, about 
10d. to 1s. when fish is in fall season. 

Free the tish from bone and skin, 
and flake it, er, if liked, sieve it; then 
heat it} in any sauce that may have 
heen served with it, shonld a little 
be left; if not, a small quantity should 
be made purposely. The omelet is 
then to he cooked as directed in recipes 
below for Savotry Ok Lets, and the 
het salmon ragout put in the middle 
before folding over; or the ragdut 
may be laid at the edge, and the 
emelet rolled up, 
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For a better dish, a pat of maitre 


Chitel butter is to be laid on a hot | plain. 


dish, and the omelet put an the tep 
of it. In this ease, a Jittle good 
parsley sauce is the most suitable for 
mixing with the salmon. The salmon 
may be cooked in a pluin or piquant 
way. just as preferred. 

Another way.—Take half the quan- 
tity of kippered salmon named above, 
and mix it with the eggs, &c., then 
fry in the usual way. No salt will be 
wanted. The butter, as before, will 
be found very good with this, or either 
of the fish butters given in the Innex 
inay be used, or a little mich white 
sauce may be poured round the 
omelet. 

Notrt.—Shrimps, prawns, crab, lob- 
ster, &c., may be made into a ragoéut, 
and used as directed in the first recipe 
above. 


Salmon Souffle, Cold. — (See 
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Salmon Soufflé, Hot. — ke- 
quired : two ounces of butter, the same 
of flour, a pinch of cavenne, a few 
drops of carmine colouring, two an- 
chovies boned and sieved, the yolks of 
two and the whites of threc eggs, a 
teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar and 
lime juice, three and a half ounces of 


cooked salmon weighed after bone and . 
skin have been removed, half a gill of | 


cream, and a gill and a half of milk, 
or more cream if convenient. Cost, 
about Is. 6d. 

Blend the flour and butter over the 
fire in a saucepan ; add the cream and 
milk, and, after the mixture has boiled 
up well, the yolks of eggs. Add the 
fish, sieved, after the first heat hus 
gone off. and then put in the stiff 
whites with the uxnal care. The 
colour should be uniform, and a good 
pink, or it will look mnddy when 
baked. Pat into a prepared — tin, 
leaving plenty of room for rising. 
Dredge the top with crumbs, and put 


a few bits of butter about it. Bake 
for about thirty minutes. Chopped 
parsley or loleter coral may be 
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sprinkled over, or it) may bo served 
The mixture is very BUitablo 
for amall soufflés; then a spoonful 
or two more milk may be used. A 


| spoonfal or two of any fish sauce, such 


as would be served with salmon, may 
be added by way of varying the 
flavour, the milk and flour being re- 
duced in proportion. Fish that is 
over-cooked should be avoided, or the 
souflé will eat diy. A morsel of 
shell-fish may be introduced ; prawns 
or shrimps are as good as any. A 
mixture of white fish and salmon can 
be used, with extra seasoning. 


Savoury Omelet. — Required : 
ou eggs, a spring omion or shalot 
(chopped), salt, pepper. a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, and two and a half 
ounces of butter. Cost, about 6d. 
Beat the eggs with the seasoning 
and herbs, using about a saltspoonful 
of salt and half as much pepper, and 
at the Jast add a little of the butter, 
abont half an ounce. ‘The rest of 
the butter should be put in the pan, 
and when hot pour in the eggs, &c., 
and stir until the mixture begins to 
set and present a lumpy appearance, 
using a@ wooden spoon; then cease the 
stirring, and slacken the heat a trifle, 


' shaking the pan, and taking care that 
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the omelet does not stick and burn. 
Shde it on to a very hot dish and 
double it over: if ight and properly 
cooked, it will crack slightly in the 
turning; to remain whole is generally 
a sign of toughness. Serve at once. 
This may be varied by adding a 
spoonful of grated ham or tongue to 
the mixture; or a little powdered 
muxed herbs mav be used. Water or 
milk is optional, (See remarks on 
page 885.) 

alnother way,— Add to the cpps a 
teaspoonful and a half of grated cheere, 
and omit the herbs: slightly increase 
the amount of pepper or add a dash of 
cayenne; a pinch of celery salt is an 
Improvement, A little more butter 
may be put in the mixture. Cook as 
above, and take care to use the palette 
knife occasionally to prevent sticking. 
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Notrr.—The eggs are to be beaten 
until they froth, and the butter heated 
only to the commencement of frizzling 
point, 


Savoury Omelet, Plain.-—In 
this the butter is decreased in’ pro- 
portion, and the eggs are only to be 
beaten a very little, so that the omelet 
when cooked presents a streaky ap- 
pearance, Required: for a small dish, 
two eggs, an ounce of butter, a little 
salt and pepper, and a pinch of mixed 
herbs, or parsley and thyme. Cost, 
about 3d. 

The whole of the butter should he 
melted in the pan as described above, 
and as soon as the eggs are beaten just 
to separate the yolks from the whites, 
and the seasoning added, they are to 
be poured in the pan, and the stirring 
continned until the omelet is about 
three-parts set; ait should then he 
pushed up to form a semicircle, and 
held in front of the fire for a minute, 
and slid off on to a hot dish. A 
sinall pan should be used for an omelet 
made with two eggs. In stirring, be 
careful to scrape up the omelet at the 
edges. 

Notr.—The term semicirele is com- 
monly employed, but the shape to aim 
at is, strictly speaking, that known as 
the “half moon,” the mixture being 
pushed up with the knife when the 
centre of the pan is reached, and a 
half circle formed; this results in a 
pointed appearance at the ends, and is 
not difficult after a few trials, 


Savoury Pancakes .—l- 
quired: batter and scraps as below, 
Cost, variable. 

The batter for savoury puddings 
(page 791) may be used, and many nice 
little dishes may be indulged in at 
small cost ‘The remains of a joint of 
beef should be scraped from the bone, 
and if underdone all the better. Ham 
or bacon, with or without a seasoning 
of sage or mixed herbs, and a little 
finely chopped onion, will be found 
very satisfactory. These look nicer 
if rolled and sprinkled with brown 
crumbs. 
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Stuffed.—Required : plain hatter and 
mince for filling. Cost, variable. 

See PLAIN PANCAKES, page 911, and 
make as directed; then put in a mince 
of any savoury variety; a good se- 
lection will be found on reference to 
the Inpex. There is hardly one that 
may not be pressed into the service, 
from poultry or game to a vegetable 
purée, so long as it is thick enough to 
remain in the batter; it should be put 
in from a spoon, to form a roll nearly 
the width of the pancake, which should 
be rolled up. A suitable sauce or 
gravy is an improvement, but not a 
necessity. It is sumetimes recom- 
mended that the pancakes be laid in 
gravy to heat after filling, but we 
think they are nicer as above. <A 
vegetable sauce, as onion, celery, &c., 
goes well with them, and makes the 
dish more economical. A plain salad 
ix a suitable addition. 


Shell - fish Omelet. — (‘ce 


SaLMon OMELET.) 


Spinach Omelet. — There are 
two ways of making this. Required: 
materials for a savoury omelet and a 
spinach purée. See page 900 for the 
omelet, and supposing it to be made of 
four eggs, add a couple of spoonfuls of 
the purée, and either double it over 
or fold the omelet round, after putting 
the purée in the middle, and turn it 
out upside down on a hot dish. The 
other way is to prepare six eggs, and 
add to them, after the usual seasoning, 
a heaping tablespoonful of spinach 
purée, with a little chopped chervil 
and tarragon ; then fry, and serve with 
any nice sauce round it. Cost, from 
Gd. to 8d. 


Spinach Souffié.—Required: a 
spinach purée, eggs, seasoning, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 10d. 

See the recipes for spinach purée 
in Dressep VeGETARLES. Supposing 
a pound of spinach to have been 
used in making it, add the yolks of 
four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
cream, a little extra seasoning, and the 
stiff whites of five eggs. Butter the 
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case, and nearly three-parts fill it, pin 
the paper round as usual, and bake at 
a moderate heat. Dredge with crumbs, 
and put a few bits of butter on before 
baking. When done, have ready a 
little sieved egg yolk, and put it in the 
centre or round the edge of the soufile ; 
or serve it*plain if preferred. The 
volk of a hard egg sieved may be put 
in the spinach used for the soufflé, 

For a spinach and ham souflé, a 
few strips of cooked ham that have 
been coated with good sauce should be 
added; a couple of ounces or less will 
suffice. 


Sweetbread Fritters. — hv- 


quired: a cooked sweetbread, sauce, 
batter, and garnish, as below. Cost, 


about 2s, 6d., if calf’s sweetbread, but 
a proportionate quantity of lamb's or 
sheep’s may be used. 

The sweetbread may be braised or 
stewed (see recipes}: when cold, it 
should be sheed thinly, and spread 
with a little thick sauce of any kind 
that could be served with the sweet- 
bread or other veal dishes: then put 
them two together sandwich fashion, 
on the spread side. and) coat with 
the rich frving batter of page $90, 
Frv a delicate brown and quite crisp, 
and drain; garnish with parsley and 
lemon, 


Sweetbread Fritters a la 
Parmesan,.—lRequired: a mince as 
below, and some batter and sauce. 
Cost, variable. 

Take any kind of sweetbread, ox 
excepted, and covk it micely as above 
directed; or it may be boiled in good 
white stock, When cold, cut it) in 
sinall dice, and to a quarter of a pound 
add the following: the hard-boiled 
yolk of an egg, half a teaspoonful of 
anchovy essence, an ounce of grated 
Parmesan cheese, a little white pepper 
and cayenne and grated Jemon pec, a 
tablespoonfal of rich white sauce, and 
an ounce of minced or chopped ham or 
tongue; blend and bind, with the — 
of a raw egg and some fine bre: 
riba about an ounce of the latter). 
A spoonful of cream may replace the 
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sauce. Leave for a time in a cold 
place, and form into little balls even 
in size. Then roll them in fine flour, 
and brush them with white of cee, 
then finish as above. 

Notr.— By omitting the cheese, and 
adding some herbs, w ith a little more 
br al and ham or tongue, another 
dish is obtained, viz., SWEETHREAD 
Fritters, Savoury, 


Tomato and Cheese Soufflé. 
—This is a tasty and cheap dish. 
Required: half a pint of fresh tomato 


pulp, two ounces of good cheese in 
dice, the same weight of butter, an 


ounce and a half of boiled macaroni m 
dice, the same weight of bread-crambs, 
the yolks of two and the whites of 
three eees, and a good seasoning of 
sult, pepper. mustard, and cayenne, 
A dash of mixed herbs may be added. 
Cost. about Is. 

The whole of the ingredients, ex- 
cept the eges, should be put ina 
saucepan and well mixed, then stirred 
until the mixture boils; when cool, 
the volks should be beaten in, and the 
whites prt inoas for other soutllés, 
Bake in a dish or tin that has been 
buttered and dredged with browned 
bread-crumbs, | Serve very hot. and 
strew with grated cheese. This. 1s 
Improved by using a dash of grated 
Parmesan, in addition to the cheese 
above named, For a vegetarian dish, 
ai} may be used ino place of batter 
if hiked; about an ounce will do, 


Vegetable Omelets..-‘To de- 
tail the whole of the omelets that may 
receive the addition of vegetable 
would take much space, ‘Those given 
should, therefore, be regarded us spect- 
mens only, There are, it) will be 
noted, two ways of adding the vepe- 
tables: either by incorporation with 
the cggs, or in the form of a purée 
after the omelet is finished, and just 
before folding, Reference to the 
recipes under VEGETABLES Will suggest 
many suitable ones, the main thing 
to remember being that the mass must 
_ always be thick enough to remain in 


(the omelet: generally speaking, if it 
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just falls from the spoon it is right. 
It is also important that it be hot. 
The purée may be white or brown; if 
the latter, a little glaze, dissolved in 
any gravy or sauce that may be used 
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Ale Pancakes. — Required: a 
quarter of a pound of flour, a teaspoon- 
ful of brown sugar, a pinch of salt, 
and nearly half a pint of ale, with 
spice to taste. Cost, about 3d. 

The dry materials are to be mixed 
and the ale added, and the batter well 
beaten. This is a favourite pancake 
mixture with some; the cakes are 
rather thick as a rule, and brown sugar 
is sprinkled between them. The above 
would make two or three only. A 
variation of these is made by adding 
the white of an egg to every half pint 
of ale used, and sometimes a mixture 
of milk and ale, with the velk of an 
egg only, is preferred; a mixture of 
brown and white flour is liked by 
sume, While others add a small pro- 
portion of barley-flour. 


Apple Fritters. — [tequired: 
apples, sugar, frying batter, and plenty 
of hot fat. Cost, about Sd., for a dish 
made from half a pound of apples. 

Peel the apples, and slice them the 
thickness of ashilline, Then take the 
cores out tu leave rings of apple: these 
should be rolled in sugar and dipped 
in the thick batter of page 889; a 
strong iron skewer should be used for 
lifting them, and the fat must be very 
hot, As many as the pan will hold 
may go in at once, but they should 
not be allowed to touch, or they will 
join. When one side is done, turn 
them over; they should be quitea pale 
fawnish brown, and ought to puff up 
almost into balls if the fat is right, 
A dish should be near the tire, covered 
with a sheet of paper, and the fritters 
should be put in a single layer on it 
as soon as done. When all are ready, 
dish them in a ring, never in a pile, 
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for it, will assist in binding as well 
as enriching it. A plain ralad is 
always a tasty and suitable addition to 
this class of omelets, though not com- 
monly met with, nor indispensable. 


DISHES. 


and sprinkle with sugar, and serve 
at once. 

This a plain way, and a plain batter 
will serve so that it is thick, but for a 
gvod dish the rich frying batter should 
be used. A little care is needed to 
prevent the morsels of batter which 
fall off and svon burn, adhering to 
the fritters: therefore, a watchful eye 
mnust be kept on them, and they must 
be skimmed out as soon as noticed. It 
Is also necessary to let the fat heat 
before the second lot of fritters go 
in. These remarks apply to all sorts 
of fritters that are cooked in this way. 
The addition of a little spice to the 
sngar in which the apples are rolled 
is quite optional. Grated lemon or 
orange rind is also used. The dish on 
which the fritters are served must be 
hot, and a serviette or paper should be 
placed under them. (See APRIcoT 
FRitTERs.) 

Pears may be quartered or sliced, 
and used similarly. 


Apple Pancakes,— Required: a 
batter made from a pint of milk, a 
saltspoonful of powdered cinnamon 
and ginger mixed, and a pinch of 
erated nutmeg, half a pound of flour, a 
pinch of salt, four large or five small 
eggs, and apples, as below. Cost, 
about 10d. 

The batter should be made in the 
usual way, and, after it has stood for a 
time, the apples are to be added. To 
prepare them, peel and core, and chop 
them in pieces the size of a coffeo 
berry or thereabouts, They should be 
of good flavour, and a kind that will 
cook quickly. About four tablespoon- 
fuls will suffice. A small pan should 
be used, aud the batter poured in to 
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cover the bottom. They require care 
in turning. Time to fry, a few 


minutes, Dish in a pile, or roll up as 
preferred. Serve with sugar and 


lemon juice. For a better dish, spread 
the pancakes thinly with a little warm 
apple jelly, and send sngar to table. 
The same mixture may be dropped a 
spoonful at a time in the pan for 
apple fritters. The addition of cur- 
rants is approved by some, and grated 
lemon may be substituted for the 
pice. 

Apple Soufflé, German.—Re- 
quired: four apples of medium size 
sugar and spice, two and a half ounces 
of butter, two ounces of flour, the rind 
of half a lemon, four eggs, and half 
a gill of cream or milk. Cost, about 
ls. to 1s, 3d. 

The apples should be stewed with 
the lemon rind and spice, and passed 
through a sieve, then sweetened enough 
for the whole soufflé mixture. The 
creamed butter, yolks of eggs. flour, 
and milk or cream are then to be very 
well beaten, the stiff whites going in 
at the last. It will be noticed that the 
flour and butter are not couked before- 
hand in this, therefore it takes less 
time to prepare. The apple pulp 
should go in before the whites of eggs. 
This is nice for small soufflés in paper 
or china cases, Bake to a pale brown 
only. 

Apricot Pritters.—Thes: may 
be made exactly like the apple fritters 
of page 903, so far ax the coating and 
frying are concerned. The fruit re- 
quires to be halved and stoned, and 
if quite ripe may be used raw, but 
semi-mpe must be stewed a little first. 
The tinned or bottled fruit may be 
used with success if well drained frum 
the svrup. For superior dishes, the 
fruit is soaked in wine or brandy for 
an hour, then drained and coated. 
Peaches and other stone fruit may be 
so used, Cost, very variable. 

Apricot Souffié. — Required: a 
dozen ripe apricots, three or four 
ounces of fine sugar, two or three 


tablespoonfuls of water, half a pint of 
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milk and cream mixed, three ounces of 
fine rice-flour, or the same of potato- 
flour, or a trifle less of corn-flour or 
arrowroot, the yolks of five large eggs, 
the whites of six, and a hittle flavour- 
ing. Cost, about 2s, to 2s. 6d., ae- 
cording to the fruit and quantity of 
cream used. If all milk be used, add 
two ounces of butter. 

The fruit should be simmered with 
the water and = sugar, and passed 
through a sieve. The flour and milk 
are to be boiled as usual, and added to 
the hot fruit; when cool, put the 
yolks in, and when cold the whites, 
with a little brandy or almond essence; 
or for a better dish, a mixture of 
noyeau and brandy. This is a rich 
dish, and should not be spoilt in the 


flavouring. Time to bake, about forty 
minutes. This may be served plain, 


or with sauce, or a hot or cold purée of 
apricots. 

Notr.—This will serve as a guide 
for other soufflés made from stone 
fruit. 


Banana Fritters. — Required : 
fruit, batter, and flavourings, &¢., as 
below. Cost, about 3d. each, but 
variable. 

Peel the fruit at the last moment, as 
exposure to the air darkens it; it should 
be just ripe, no more. Then cut each 
longwise in two, or four parts if large 
fruit. It may be simply sugared, or 
dipped for a second or two in rose- 
water, orange-flower water, sweetened 
sherry or rum; use citherof the batters 
given for STRAWRERRY FRITTERS on 
page 915, and finish off in the same 
way. A more complicated fritter, but 
worth the trouble, is made by shcing 
the fruit and putting a laver of grated 
pine between two slices. A deft hand 
is wanted for coating. These are good 
plain, but a little dish of grated pine 
may go to table. For ordinary fritters 
that have not been flavoured in any 
Way, a wine anuce may be served, 
Sweetened and heated claret 1s a popu- 
lar sauce at some tables. 


Brandy Soufflé. — Required : 
half a pint of milk, a strip of lemon 
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peel, two ounces of fine flour, a gill of 
cream, two ounces of butter, the yolks 
of four eggs, the whites of six, a 
tablespoonful of brandy, the same of 
pounded sugar, and a little jam and 
sauce. Cost, about 1s., exclusive of 
BANLCE. 

The milk should be flavoured with 
the lemon, then strained and boiled, 
and the flour and cream mixed and 
stirred in, then cooked for a minute; 
the butter should then go in, and the 
yolks of eggs when cool. The brandy 
and the whipped whites go last. The 
jam is put at the bottom of the 
greased tin, and the soufflé baked for 
about thirty-five minutes. If jam is 
not liked, another ounce of sugar may 
be used; or if a very sweet sauce is 
selected, this addition will not be 
necessary. Sift sugar over befvure 
serving. 

Nore.—Sherry or Madeira may be 
used in the same way. 


Brioche Fritters.—Required : 
brioche paste (page 1016), frying fat, 
sugar, jam, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 2d. each, or less 1f stnall. 

Roll the prepared paste out when it 
is just ready for baking, and cut it 
in ruunds, or ovals, or fingers, or fancy 
shapes, but it must be thin, or by the 
time the paste is brown the fritters 
will not be done. Then spread half 
the pieces with rich jam, and put 
anuvther piece over, moistening the 
edges with egg or water, and pressing 
them well together. Then drop them 
at once into hot fat to cover, lard 
being usually employed. They should 
be well done, but kept pale, and this 
wants some little management. Drain 
and dust with sugar, or serve as they 
are. 

Another way is to roll the paste in 
a ball, and insert a little stiff jam in, 
closing the space very securely. This 
is, we think, less likely to prove a 
success in the hands of the novice. In 
the opinion of many, brioche is at its 
best in the form of fritters. 


Cake or Puddin 


—The recipe for poun 
52° 


Fritters. 


cake fritters 
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on page 913 illustrates the principle of 
making these. Any cake, fruit or 
plain, and however stale, may be used 
in this way with advantage. The 
Greruan Bread Fritters of page 
907 show the various ways of treating 
it. The kinds of pudding that are 
suitable are rice or any of the class, 
either rich or plain, and with fruit 
or without, so long as it is firm enough 
when cold to cut in strips or other 
shapes. The adjuncts must depend on 
the richness and sweetness of the 
pudding; a very plain one will be 
linproved by serving with fruit jelly 
or jam, while a rich one wants nothing 
more than a dust of powdered sugar to 
make the dish palatable. A custard 
sauce is sometimes served with these. 

Notr.—For a high-class variety of 
this dish, the cake or pudding is 
soaked in wine. One of the best is 
made from Madeira cake, put in a 
little wine of the same name, then 
coated with beaten egg, next with 
batter, and spread with hot apricot 
jam after frying. 


Cherry Souffié, German. — 
Required: two ounces of flour, three 
ounces of sugar, half a pint of milk, 
half a gill of cream, three eggs, two 
ounces of butter, half a pound of ripe 
black cherries, and a good pinch of 
powdered cinnamon, and a little clove 
or nutmeg flavouring. Cost, about 
1s. 2d., when fruit is in full season. 

The flour and milk are to be boiled 
until thick, then put by to cool. The 
batter, sugar, spice, and yolks of egps 
are thoroughly beaten together, the 
butter being first creamed. The thick 
milk is then added, and the fruit and 
stiff whites of eggs at the last. The 
tin is buttered and coated with grated 
bread, and the soufflé baked in a good 
oven, 


Cocoa-nut Sonffié.—Required : 
a quarter of a pound of plain rusks, 
the same of cocoa-nut, a gill of milk, 
the same of cream, two tablespoonfuls 
of rose-water, the yolks of three eggs, 
and the whites of four, two ounces 
of butter, half an ounce of arrowroot. 
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an ounce and a half of white sugar, 
and a little jam. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 

Melt the butter, add the arrowroot 
mixed with a little of tho milk, and 
stir to the boil; the rusks should be 
broken up, and put with the cocoa-nut 
and the rest of the milk, previously 
boiled, to soak in a covered vessel; 
add the arrowroot and sugar, and 
when cold the yolks of eggs, then the 
whites, beaten to the stiffest possible 
froth. YPour into a prepared tin, and 
steam for an hour or so. The rusks 
should be beaten very well with a 
fork. When done turn out, and pour 
the heated jam round (red currant or 
raspberry is recommended), Any sauce 
may be used in place of the jam. 


Coffee Custard Fritters.— 
Required: a gill of milk, the saine of 
cream, the volks of five eggs, an vunce 
of flour, a teaspoonful of vanilla 
essence, two or three ounces of sugar, 
and a tablespoonful of coffee essence. 
Cost, about Is. 

The materials should he beaten to- 
gether, and poured into a shallow tin or 
dish, and baked over watcr in a very 
gentle oven; then left to get cold. when 
it should be cut in strips about two 
inches Jong, an inch wide, and half an 
inch thick, and rolled in sugar, then 
dipped in frving batter, and fried in 
butter to a pale brown. These are 


nicest if sprinkled with cinnamon 
sugar. The proportions may be 


varied, but should inore coffee essence 
be added, the milk should be reduced 
a little. <A little chestnut or fine rice- 
flour may be used instead of plain 
flour, These require very careful 
handling to prevent breaking, and 
must first be cooked in a slow 
oven, (See directions for Cusrarns 
in Puddings.) 

Nott. — Chocolate custard fritters 
are made in the same way, by using a 
tablespounful of grated chocolate, or 
a little suluble chocolate, and omitting 
the cuffec. Covk the chocolate in a 
little of the milk. In this case the 
flavouring may be cinuamon = or 
Vanilla, 
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Coralline Fritters.— Required: 
two eggs, three ounces of coralline, an 
ounce and a half of flour, a pint anda 
quarter of milk, a pinch of salt, and 
any flavouring to taste, with some 
lemon juice and castor sugar. Cost, 
about Gd. 

The flour should be mixed with the 
egos and some of the milk, and then 
added to the corallinc, which should 
be svaked for an hour in a portion 
of the milk; then add the flavouring, 
and mix well. Fry in a small pan 
as directed for pancakes (page 911), 
dropping in a spoonful at atime. Use 
a little fat, and sce that it is hot. 
Dust with sugar, and serve hot, and 
send lemon juice aud more sugar to 
table. These are very nice with any 
of the other adjuncts named under 
pancakes. The flour may be reduced 
to half an ounce by adding two more 

Coralline Frying Batter.- 
Required: a pint of warm water, th 
whites of two cggs, a good pinch of 
salt. a tablespoontul of pure salad-oil 
or dissolved butter, or any kind of 
vegetarian fat, and four ounces of 
coralline, Cost, about 3d. 

The coralline should soak in the 
water, and when cold be mixed with 
the other imeredients, the whipped 
whites going in last, This may be 
used in the same way as ordinary fry- 
ing batter for fruit fritters; or by 
seasoning the mixture with pepper 
and any dried herbs, it serves) for 
savoury dishes of the same sort, (See 
TeCIp-es.) 


Cream Pancakes. — Required: 
the yolks of four and the whites of 
three eges, half a pint of single cream, 
a sitlt~poonful of salt, the rame of 
ginger or other spice, or, instead) cf 
spice, a little grated lemon or orange 
rind, and a quarter of a pound of 
Vienna flour, and one ounce of rice- 
flour, Cost, about Is, 2d. 

The batter should be made in tho 
ordinary way, the stiff whites of eggs 
being put in last. The pan should 
be very small, and the pancakes quite 
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thin; clarified butter is correct for 
frying, and only enough to keep the 
batter from sticking is wanted; it 
must be quite hot, and the frying 
quickly performed. They may be 
dredged with sugar after rolling; or 
spread with warm apricot or other 
jam; or dished in a pile, and any of 
the usual adjuncts sent to table. Very 
good pancakes may be made with a 
mixture of milk and creain, 


Fig Fritters.— Required : figs, 
‘hatter, frying fat, and sugar. Cust, 
about Is. 

Take a pound of good figs, and lay 
them in a potato steamer, and let 
them steam until they are well 
plumped and quite soft, but not 
broken. Then dry in a cloth, and roll 
them in powdered sugar when the 
first heat has gone off. Cvuat with 
Frying Barrer, either rich or plain, 
and fry them well in fat enough to 
cover them. Thev should be brown 
and crisp. Let them drain, then dust 
with sugar, and serve at once. Should 
the figs be verv large, split them, and 
roll them up so that the cut side does 
not come in contact with the batter. 

Notre.—For a very superior dish, : 
morsel of almond or cocoa-nut paste, 
as used for cakes, may be inserted in 
each fig: or the figs, after steaming 
until half done, may be put to soak in 
rum for an hour. In the latter case, 
the batter should be extra thick, as 
the moisture resulting from the soak- 
ing tends to thin it. 


French Pancakes.— Required : 
four ounces of butter, four eyes, four 
and a half ounces of fine flonr, three 
and a half ounces of sugar, milk, and a 
little flavouring, Cost, about 9d. 

The butter should be creamed and 
mixed with the sugar; the yolks of 
eggs go next, and then the flour very 
lightly; the whites of eges are to 
be beaten and added by degrees, and 
the milk poured in a spoonful at a 
timo until the mixture is of the con- 
sistence of thick cream, If desired 
a little plainer, the butter may be 
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increased in proportion. Then bake 
on greased tin plates ina sharp oven, 
and spread with warm jam or jelly, 
and dish in a pile; or serve plainly 
with sugar and lemon juice, or any 
nice fruit syrup or a sweet pudding 
sauce. These are suitable for tea. 
Another way of mixing is to cream 
the butter, and beat the eggs in whole 
with the other ingredients, a little 
of each until the whole are used up, 
and to continue the beating up to the 
moment of baking. A slow oven will 
spoil them whichever mode is followed. 


German Bread Fritters.— 
tequired: bread, batter, sugar, &c., 
as below. Cost, variable, according to 
the kind of bread and the adjuncts, but 
the dish is always an economical one. 

The bread may be quite plain, 
though one of the lighter kinds given 
in a lator chapter is preferable. Cut 
it in neat slices, free from crust, and 
souk for a few minutes in a little milk, 
or, for a better dish, a thin custard ; 
then drain and coat with frying batter 
(page 889), and fry a delicate brown, 
The usual adjuncts are sugar and 
cream, jam, fruit jellies of various 
kinds, stewed fruit, honey, &c. The 
fritters are sometimes spread with jam 
before serving. When milk is used 
for the soaking. it may be flavoured to 
taste and sweetened a little, but too 
much sugar isa mistake. The fritters 
should be left for a time to dry, or 
they may be floured a little; another 
way is to brush them over with beaten 
ege. These are sometimes put quite 
plain into the fat, a small quantity 
being used as for pancakes; they are 
then turned about at a moderate heat 
until brown, and served at once. This 
is a quickly made and cheap dish, but 


very nice, 


Ginger Omelet. — Required: four 
eves, half an ounce of sugar, half a 
teaspoonful of grated lemon pecl, a 
tablespoonful of preserved ginger in 
small dice, and two tablespoonfuls of 
tho syrup, a tablespoonful of cream, 


and a fourth as much pale brandy. 


reduced to two ounces, and the milk | Cost, about 9d, 
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Proceed as for the jam omelets of 
page 908, and put the ginger in the 
centre after heating it, then fuld over 
and | and pour the hot syrup 
round it 


einother tray.—The omelet mixture 
may be flavoured with ginger or 
. ginger brandy, and a little ginger 
sauce (page 121) poured round. 
Notr.—Pineapple omelet is made as 
above, using preserved pine and syrup 
instead of ginger and syrup. The 
flavouring may be lemon, or the 
mixture may be left plain. Grated 
pine is very nice for this. 


Indian Pancakes.— Required: 
a teacupful of rice, milk, six eggs, a 
flavouring of ground cinnamon and 
cloves, two ounces of sugar, and some 
butter. Cost, about 10d. 

The rice should be boiled to a pulp 
in milk to cover it, then mixed with 
the eggs and sugar when cold. The 
whole should be well beaten. This 
mixture makes two pancakes, For 
each, an ounce of butter should be 
heated in the pan, and when the 
bottom is cooked, the pan should be 
held in front of the fire for the top 
to brown, as these are not to be 
turned. Have a hot dish ready, and 
slide the pancake off with care, then 
cut it in four. Place the second one 
in the same way, and dust with sugar. 
To cook the rice, see page 559. 


Jam Omelet. — Required: ma- 
terials as for a plain sweet omelet, 
with the addition of a teaspoonful of 
jam for every egg used in the omelet, 
and flavouring and sugar as below. 
Cost, according to size. 

Supposing raspberry or currant jam 
to be used, the omelet may be flavoured 
with vanilla, and a teaspoonful of 
sugar added for two eggs, or this may 
be omitted, as it depends upon taste 
whether it is required. The jam 
should be sieved to keep the seeds 
back should raspberry be used, and 
either should be warmed so as to be 
ready by the time the omelet is nearly 
done. Keep the omelet round, and 
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ty 
put the hot jam in the centre, and 
old; glaze and sorve. 

-Another way.—Use strawborry jam, 
and flavour the mixture with a Little 
lemon rind. 

Another way. — Take some nice 
apricot jam, and put it in the centre, 
after flavouring the mixture with a 
few drops of brandy or noyeau, or 
it may be left plain. When folded 
over, sift some sugar on; then take 
a hot iron skewer, and mark in any 
spas such as diamonds or stripes. 

is mode can be followed in all sorts 
of sweet omelets. 

Notrre.—Marmalade of any kind may 
be introduced into omelets in the 
above way. Melted fruit jelly may be 
poured round sweet omelets. 

Leipzig Pancakes.— Required : 
half a pound of fluur, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, the yolks of four and the 


| whites of two eggs, four ounces of 


white sugar, the same of butter, a 


| tablespoonful of fresh yeast, and three 
i gills of tepid milk. 


Cost, about 10d. 

The batter should be mixed with 
care, the flour, sugar, salt, and butter 
being blended with the yolks of eggs ; 
the whites should be stirred in, and 
the whole made into a batter wxh the 
milk, in which the ycast should be 
dissolved. The bowl containing this 
should be covered, and set in a warm 
place to rise. The pancakes should be 
quite small and thin, and served in 
pairs with jam between them. Mar- 
malade or jelly may be used instead of 
jam. 

Norr.— Simply grease the pan in 
frying these, 


Lemon Soufflé.—Required: the 
yolks of three eggs, the whites of four, 
a large lemon, half a pint of milk, 
an ounce and a half each of corn-flour, 
sugar, and butter. Cost, about 7d. 

The lemon should be thinly peeled, 
and the peel put in the milk to steep 
in a warm place; or the whole of the 
yellow rind may be taken off with the 
lumps of sugar; the butter should be 
melted in a stewpan, and mixed with 
the corn-flour, the boiling milk being 
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added by degroes; cook for a minute, 
then beat the yolks in off the fire, and 
the whites when cool. This is nicest 
steamed. A nice hot sauce should be 
sorved with it—a custard isa favourite 
one; the lemon rind may be used a 
second time to flavour it if it has been 
steoped; if rasped, a second lemon 
will be wanted. Ordinary flour may 
be used, then two ounces should be 
taken. . 

An orange soufflé is made as above, 
the sugar being reduced a little. A 
grate of lemon rind improves it, orange 
alone being rather insipid. 


Omelets on Fire.—An omelet 
surrounded by burning spirit *« - 
general favourite, and rum is very 
popular. An omelet made of three 
or four eges should be put on the dish 
for serving, and a little sugar sprinkled 
over; about half a gill of spirit is then 
to be poured round and lighted, and a 
beautifully browned and delicately 
flavoured dish will be the result. Care 
should be taken not to make the 
omelet too sweet at starting, and to 
add no flavouring that weuld clash 
with that of the spint. Vanilla is 
perhaps the best that can be used if 
rum be the sclected spirit ; and a dash 
vf almond or lemon for brandy. 


Omelet Soufflé.— Required: two 
eggs, half an ounce of butter, half 
an ounce of sugar, half a tablespoon- 
ful of rose or orange flower-water, and 
a little flavoured sugar. Cost, about 
3d. or 4d, 

The butter should be melted in a 
pan about five inches in diameter, and 
the sugar and orange-water boiled in 
another pan to a syrup, and left until 
reduced to half; this is then to be 
beaten with the volks of eggs, and the 
stiff whites are to be added very li ghtly. 
Pour into tho pan, and stir for a few 
seconds, until the under-side is set, and 
sec that the fire is rather slower than 
for an ordinary omelet. Then put the 
pan in a sharp oven, and when a deli- 
cate fawn colour remove it, and turn the 
omelet out upside down on the dish. 
A sharp fire will serve for finishing 
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the omelet off should the oven not 
be hot enough. Less than a couple of 
minutes should do it. Loosen the 
edges with a knife, and, before turning 
out, fold in ‘half, and dredge the 
flavoured sugar over, and serve at once, 
It will be noted that this dish is made 
with a small proportion of butter; for 
a richer one an ounce could be used, but 
as described it will be very light, and 
is often preferred to the rich ones. It 
is not essential that the sugar and 
flavoured water be boiled to a syrup; 
for a plainer dish, the sugar alone will 
suffice, or a grate of nutmeg may be 
added, or a few drops of flavouring 
essence, 

Another way.—Required: four eggs, 
two and a half ounces of powdered 
sugar, a teaspoonful of vanilla essence, 
an ounce and a half of butter. Cost, 
about 6d. 

The yolks of eggs are beaten up 
with the sugar and. flavouring until 
quite light, and the whites are beaten 
to a stiff froth, then added as gently as 
possible, The butter should be heated 


"in the pan, and the mixture poured in, 


and after it has been stirred for a 
minute, and the edges commence to 
set, they should be turned up with the 
knife, so as to make the omelct thick 
in the middle; it is then to be care- 
fully slid on to a flat china or plated 
baking dish, which should be buttered, 
and transferred to a hot oven. It 
should be firm to the touch, and well 
risen in about ten minutes, and sugar 
should be sifted over. It may be 
marked with a skewer; or the sala- 
mander held over for a second. A 
tablespoonful of flour to four or six 
eggs is often put in the mixture for 
an omelet souffié, for the purpose of 
giving firmness. We do not recom- 
mend it, but name it for the benefit 
of those who may hike to try it. It 
renders the dish more substantial. 
Potato- or chestnut-flour is also used 
in the same way, 

atuother way.—This will be found 
very easy, and the dish can be 
strongly recommended. It goos by the 
namo of “puffed omelet” sometimes, 
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Required: four eggs, two ounces 
of fine sugar, the rind of a small 
lemon, and an ounce of butter. Cost, 
about 6d. 

The yolks and flavouring are to be 
beaten, and the stiff whites added as 
before; for this it is especially ne- 
cessary that the whites be as firm as 
they can be beaten. Then put.the 
butter in a baking dish, and pour the 
mixture in as soon as the butter is 
hot; bake about seven to ten minutes, 
according to size of eggs and depth of 
tin. Sugar it over, and send to table. 
Orange rind may be used, and a trifle 
less sugar. 

Another way.—This is an excellent 
dish. Required: five eges, two and a 
half ounces of fine sugar, a tablespoon- 
ful of sieved ratafias, a few drops of 
almond essence, an ounce of butter, 
and a tablespoonful of cream. Cost, 
about 8d. 

The ingredients are mixed as above, 
the ratafias being put to soak in the 
cream, and added to the volks; the 
mixture should be put in a china 
soufflé case, or a deep dish buttered 
and heated, and then baked in a good 
oven. Given a well-heated oven, these 
dishes are useful when a delicate hot 
sweet is wanted In an) emergency. 
They are liked by some better than 
soufflés, and are less trouble. Care 
must be taken to prevent the top 
becoming too dark. 


Orange Fritters. — Required: 
oranges, batter, sugar, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 9d., for a dish made froma 
couple of oranges. 

The fruit should be peeled, and as 
much of the thick white pith as 
possible removed. It should then he 
divided into the natural sectional 
divisions and the pips removed, Then 
coat with sugar, and finish off as 
directed for apple fritters (page 903). 
This is the plain way, and a better 
dish results from soaking the fruit 
in a little sugar and water, flavoured 
with the grated rind of one of the 
oranges) or sugar and orange juice, 
with the rind, is better still, Should 
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the fruit be of poor flavour, a little 
lemon juice is an improvement. Fora 
first-class dish, the fruit is soaked in 
brandy, sugar, and orange rind. 

Dry fruit is not worth converting 
into fritters. 


Orange Soufflé. — (See Lemon 
Sovrr.f. 


Pancakes Plain.—(Sce Par 
Pancakrs.) See INpEx for other sorts. 


Pineapple Fritters. — Re- 
quired: pineapple, sugar, batter, and 
a little rum or brandy. Cost, variable. 

Should a fresh pine be used, peel 
it with little waste, and then slice and 
remove the hard part from the centre, 
so as to leave rings, Should it not be 
fully ripe, it is best to stew it a little 
first. Then sprinkle with sugar and 
spirit, and Jeave to soak, A small 
quantity of maraschino or other 
liqueur is used for a high-class dish. 
Then coat with batter, and finish off 
as APPLE Fritters (page 903). 

Another way.—Grate the rind of a 
lemon over the slices, then moisten 
with ao mixture of lemon juice and 


rum, and coat with sugar, then 
cover up) for a few hours before 
frving. Tinned pine answers for 


elther of these dishes. 
Pineapple Omelet.—(‘ec 


GINGER OMELET.) 


Pineapple Soufflé. —Required: 
three ounces of pineapple (fresh or 
tinned), three ounces of flour, two and 
a half ounces of fresh butter, the samo 
weight of sugar, half a pint of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of thick cream, the 
yolks of three eggs, and the whites 
of four, and a little e-sence of pine- 
apple. Cost, about Is. 

Blend the butter and flour in a 
stewpan over a gentle fire, and add 
the milk; put the cream and egg 
yolks in off the fire, also the pine; 
this should be in minute dice, or if 
grated pine is at hand it is very 
guperior ; ndd the essence and whipped 
whites af the last as usual. Prepare 
the mould (page 887), and steam for 
an hour and ten minutes, Turn out, 
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and serve with sauce made from pine- 
apple juice and a little wine and 
lomon juice, a gill of the first named 
to half a gill of the latter mixed to- 
gether; this should be slightly 
sweetened and coloured with carmine. 
Other sweet sauces may be served with 
this soufiie. 


Plain Pancakes. — Required: 
hatter, frying fat, and other materials 
hs Delow. Cost, from Is. to 2s. per 
dozen, according to size and richness, 

See the recipes for batter for York- 
summé Prppvincs (page 803). The 
plainest will make very good family 
pancakes, (See alsu directions for 
Barrer, page 889.) The fire should 
be brisk, and the pan hot and clean. 
The pan generally gets worn in the 
middle, and especial care must be taken 
that the cakes do not burn in that 
ae Always stir the batter up just 
efore beginning to fry. Put a piece 
of fat in the pan, about the size of 
a walnut, and let it melt and get hot, 
then put in the batter, about a “quarter 
of a pint for a good-sized pancake 
of moderate thickness; the nicest are 
those made from batter in sufficient 
quantity to just cover the bottom of 
the pan, While frying, raise the 
cdges now and again with a palette 
knife, and when the t top has changed 
from its original milky condition to an 
Opaque state, 1f 18 time to turn the 
cake, After once watching it 1s quite 
easy to tell the precise moment for 
turning. Then finish all in the same 
way, and place on a hot dish, which 
should be kept hot over pot of 
boiling water, or in the oven. The 
pancakes may be kopt flat, or sprinkled 
with sugar and rolled. The usual 
adjuncts are sugar and lemon or orange 
juice; cither should be strained if 
served in a jug, or the fruit may be 
simply cut in quarters. Jam, stewed 
fruit, honey, treacle, and various sweet 
sauces are also suitable. Currants or 
chopped raisins, or whole sultanas, 
may be put in, the pancakes taking 
their name from tho fruit. 

Notr.— Many peonle add more fat 
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as required, by dropping in cold lumps 
at any stage during the frying. ‘This 
is a mistake ; and when more is put 
in the pan it should be allowed to 
become quite hot before more batter is 
added; but this takes time, and it is a 
very good plan to melt some fat in 
readiness, and keep it close to the pan 
in a jug or basin with a lip, from 
which it can be readily poured. Pan- 

cakes that are fried in semi-heated fat, 
or which are made too thick, and 
insufficiently cooked, are extremely 
indigestible. 


Plain Sweet Soufflé. — le- 
quired: a gill of milk, an ounce of 
fine flour, the same of butter, three- 
quarters of an ounce to an ounce of 
sugar, the yolks of three eggs and 
the whites of four, and any flavouring 
that may be liked. Cust, about 6d. 

Take a clean small saucepan, and 
just melt the butter in, then stir in 
the flour, which should be dry and 
sifted. When smooth, add the milk 
gradually, and stir until the mixture 
reach .s boiling point, and for a minute 
after; if properly mixed, there will 
not be a single lump init. Take from 
the fire, and beat in the sugar and 
flavouring, and the yolks of eggs one 
aut a time, after the mass cools a little. 
The specks should be removed before 
adding, but the eggs are not to be 
beaten until they are in the saucepan, 
then the more the better. The whites 
should be beaten to a stiff froth (page 
886), and must be added very care- 
fully, being stirred in a spoonful at 
atime. Steam as directed on page 887. 
These quantities are quite enough for 
a trial dish, and the mode fully illus- 
trates the principle of mixing. The 
foundation is often called “the 
panada,” and the flavouring gives its 
name to the soufflé. Other flours that 
may be made in the same way and 
same proportions are—rice, potato and 
chestnut, the finer and drier the 
better; of corn-flour or arrowroot, on 
account of the starchy nature, about 
three-quarters of an ounce would 
suffice. Soufflés are dishes that are at 
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first sight rather costly, but this is 
more apparent than real, as the bulk, 
when done, is considcrably grcater 
than would be expected from the 
weight of materials. A soufflé cannot 
be made successfully with very few 
egos. Imitations are to be had by 
using flour or other thickening in 
increased proportion, and reducing the 
eggs, but the dish then lacks the 
lightness of a true soufflé. 

To re-heat the above, should any be 
left, set the dish or plate over a sauce- 
pan or oval pot of boiling water, 
covering the soufflé with a basin; or 
set the plate in a potato steamer, 
not attempt to re-heat it in the oven, 
unless the precaution of sctting the 
basin containing it in a tin of hot 
water be observed. This is but a 
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makeshift for either of the other ways . 


given. 
Polish Fritters. — Required: 


four eggs, half a pint of milk, a | 
quarter of a pint of cream, an ounce of | 


viled butter, the rind of half a lemon, 
a few lumps of sugar, the fourth of 
a nutmeg, six ounces of warm flour, 
and some currants. Cost, about Is. 2d. 

The sugar should be rasped on the 
lemon rind. and then crushed to 
powder, and mixed with the grated 
nutmeg; the batter 1s then to be made 
in the ordinary way, and the mixture 


dropped a tablespoonful at a time into © 


the hot fat, the currants being 
sprinkled over the top just as_ it 
ix poured in the pan, and they shonld 
nearly cover the batter. Sprinkle 
with powdered sugar before serving. 
The same batter makes good pan- 
cakes, but they must be small and 
thin, dredged freely with sugar and 
rolled up. 


Poor Enights’ Fritters. — 


Required: some stale French rolls, 


milk and custard, butter and sugar. ; 
butter and two tablespoonfuls of wire 


re about 9d. for a medium-sized 
ish. 

The bread should be cut in’ slices 
half an inch thick, and soaked in milk 
until soft but not broken. 
custard, allow four eggs to the quart 
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of milk, and sweeten and flavour it; 
nutmeg is generally used for this dish, 
While raw, pour a little over the 
bread, thon fry the sliccs to a good 
brown ; thicken the rest of the custard 
in the usual way, and pour in 
the dish, either over or round the 
fritters. The butter and sugar should 
be served apart. 

alnother way.—-Thicken the custard, 
and pour it over the slices at first 
instead of using any milk. When 
cold, coat them over with beaten 
egg, and fry as before; then serve 
with butter and sugar only. This 
is an old-fashioned dish that will be 
found very good. The bread, if fried 
and laid in a pie-dish, with boiled 
custard poured over, becomes Poor 
Kaicuts’ Puppinc. 


Potato Fritters. — Required : 
half a pound of potato pulp, two 
ounces of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
milk, a little spice or lemon or other 
essence, the volks of two eggs and the 
white of one, and a few currants or 
a tablespoonful of chopped candied 
peel. Cost, about dd. to dd, 

The potatoes should be reasted in 
the skins and sieved while warm, then 
added to the other materials gradually, 
The white of the egg should be beaten 
and added last, after the mixture has 
been well blended. ‘Take the mixture 
up a spoonful at a time, and fry in 
plenty of hot fat to a good brown, 
Then dust with sugar and serve. These 
are very plain, and, if liked, they may 
be made in small balls by adding a 
larger proportion of potato, or made 
into little cakes, then flattencd out 
quite thin and about the size of the 
top of a tumbler; in this way they aro 
cooked quickly. 

Another way. — These are richer. 
Add to the above materials another 
whole egg and a couple of ounces cf 


or brandy. Use the grated rind and 


strained juice of half a lemon to 
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flavour, or a Jittle vanilla essence. 
Take up with a dessertspoon, and fry 
as before. Cort about 10d, 
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Nore.—See recipes under Potators, 
And follow one for any of the small 
dishes in the matter of seasoning, then 
the above can be converted into a 
savoury dish, A frying-pan may be used 
for these, so that it is deep and there 
‘s enough fat to cover them. Should 
the potatoes be watery, the fritters will 
not be so light, and the exact amount 
of liquid to add in the form of milk or 
cream must always be regulated by 
their mealiness. 


Potato Omelet, Sweet.—k«- 
quired : an ounce and a half of cooked 
potato, three or four eggs, a table- 
spoonful of milk for each egg, half an 
ounce of sugar, a dash of grated nut- 
meg, the same of lemon rind and a few 
drops of juice, and an ounce and a 
half of butter. Cost, about 6d. 

The milk should be put to the 
potato after the latter has been passed 
through a sieve (a baked potato is the 
best to use); bring to the boil, then 
leave to cool; then add the eggs, and 
sugar and flavouring, and cook as 
directed, keeping the mixture round 
or folded as liked. This may be 
varied by using less sugar, and spread- 
ing a little jam over just before 
serving, or orange marmalade 1s very 
nice, Shonld any jam containing 
stones be used, it should, of course, be 
sieved, 

Nerr.—A_ savoury potato omelet 1s 
made by using pepper and salt in place 
of the sugar and flavouring. The 
addition of parsley, onion, or other 
flavouring is optional, but a hint of 
nutmeg, with a pinch cach of parsley, 
thyme, and bay leaf in fine powder, 
may be recommended. (See also herb 
inixtures under SEASONINGS. ) 


Pound Cake Fritters.—Re- 
quired : some pound cake, wine and 
jam, and some thick frying batter. 
Sost, about 1s. for a medium-sized 
dish. 

Take half a pound of pound cake, 
and cut in thin fingers, allowing three 
fur cach fritter, Soak a third the 
number in a small quantity of any 
good home-made wine, as ginger or 
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raisin, &c.; then spread the other 
slices with a little jam on the inner 
sides (about a quarter of a pound will 
be wanted; this should be raspberry or 
currant 1f handy); make the fritters 
by putting a soaked slice between two 
of the others and press together, then 
coat with thick frying batter (page 
889), and fry in hot “fat to a pale 
brown, Drain and coat with sugar, 
and serve hot. These are very rice, 
and the stalest cake may be used up 
thus, but should it be very dry 
the outer slices may be dipped for a 
few seconds in milk, and drained 
before putting the jam on. Some 
prefer them without jam. Fruit cakes 
of a plainer sort may be similarly 
treated. 


Pudding or Cake Fritters. 


—(See Cakké on Puppinc Frittens.) 


Rhubarb Fritters.—Required : 
rhubarb, batter, sugar and brandy, 
with any approved flavouring. Cost, 
about 8d. for a dish made from half a 
pound of rhubarb. 

Peel the rhubarb, and cut it) in 
pieces of an inch or rather more ; put 
the pieces in boiling water, and let 
them simmer for « few minutes until 
soft but not broken (no time can 
be given, the fruit varies much; it 
may be ready in three minutes, or 
may take ten). Then drop it in cold 
water. When cold, drain and dry in 
a cloth, and put the rhubarb on a 
dish, sprinkle castor sugar over (about 
an ounce to half a pound), then moisten 
with a tablespoonful or two of brandy, 
sprinkling it over, and leave for an 
hour, turning a few times. Then roll 
the pieces in more sugar, and ccat 
with frying batter (page 889), the 
thickest. being selected. Fry and 
drain, dust with sugar, and send more 
to tuble, with cream if liked, A little 
ginger is one of the best flavourings, 

For a cheap dish, use lemon juice 
instead of brandy, with rather moe 
sugar: or use semi-stewed rhubarb, 
and omit the sprinkling, ecating and 
frying as soon as the rhubarb is cold. 
A little raspberry syrup, heated, is 
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an improvement to these dishes; it 
should be sent to table in a boat or 
jug, not poured over the fritters, 


Rich Thin Pancakes. — Re- 
quired: a gill and a half of milk, 
three eggs, three ounces of fine flour 
(or half may be rice or potato flour), 
a fow drops of vanilla or other essence, 
butter and sugar as below. Cost, 
about 6d. 

Take a very small pan, and make it 
hot by pouring in a little fat, and 
pouring it out again after heating 
it. Then brush the bottom of the pan 
with the fat, which should be kept 
ready heated, and pour in a couple 
or three tablespoonfuls of the hatter, 
and run it quickly over the bottem 
of the pan, which it sheuld only just 
cover ; as soon as the bottom is done, 
turn and finish, then turn out on a hot 
dish and dredge with sugar, cither 
plain or flavoured, and roll up; keep 
hot, and fry the rest as svon as 
possible, At the last, dust some icing 
sugar or the finest castor over the 
pancakes, and glaze with a salamander. 
Dish and serve with lemon and sugar. 
This will make ten to a dozen small 
ones, or six to eight medium. if made 
of wafer-like thickness, as they should 
be. 


Rose Pancakes. — Jicquired: 
four eggs, half a pint of milk, four 
ounces of flour and a little salt, and 
a couple of tablespoonfuls of beetroot 
pulp, made by boiling and sieving a 
nice red beet. Cost, about 7d. 

The batter should be made in the 
ordinary way, and the beet added at 
the last. Ifa hair sieve is not handy 
(a wire one will not do), the beet can 
be thinly sliced and pounded in a 
mortar. Then fry the mixture in the 
usnal way, and spread the pancakes 
With any bright jam. They are some- 
times served with a compote of pale 
coloured fruit by way of a contrast. 
Another way is to brush them with 


melted red currant jelly after rolling 
them. 


Royal Fritters. — Required: 
half a pint of cream, half a gill of 
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milk, an ounce of French potato-flour, 
two ounces of finely-powdered Savoy 
biscuits, the yolks of five eggs, and 
the whites of three, two ounces of 
sugar, a teaspoonful of vanilla essence, 
the same of brandy, and an ounce 
of crystallised cherries or pink pears. 
ost, about Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. 

Mix the potato-flour with the nulk, 
add the eream and stir to the boil; 
have the biscuits ready grated, and as 
soon as the cream boils add them with 
the sugar; take the pan from the fire, 
and beat in the eggs singly, and the 
other materials (the whites need not 
be beaten separately 5 the fruit. should 
be very finely cut); pour on a large 
plate or a round tin with turned-up 
edges, and place over boiling water 
until firm, then put by to get cold. 
Stamp out small portions with a cutter 
of any shape preferred, or cut in little 
squares; then fry a golden brown in 
hot fat. Pile ona dish covered witha 
warm lace paper, The mixture should 
be half an inch or more im thickness, 
or the fritters are with difliculty kept 
from breaking. 

Note.—LBefore frying, the fritters 
should be brushed over with white 
of cgg., and then coated with fine 
crumbs, either of bread, biscuits as 
above, or crushed ratafias, 


Sauces for Omelets and 
Soufflés should be poured round the 
former, or served separately for the 
latter, such as are used with puddings 
or other swects are suitabl 


Semolina Fritters.—This is a 
recipe that may be followed in making 
hominy and other cereal fritters. The 
dish is of Htalian origin, ana the 
fritters are eaten during Lent. Ke- 
quired; semolina, sugar, wine, and 
oil as below. Cost, about 6d. to 8d. 

Take half a pound of semolina for a 
good dish, and cook it in water as if 
for porridge until quite thick, A 
double pan must be used, as, being 
thick, it is likely to burn, and 
should it burn it is spoiled. <A 
couple of tablespoonfuls of any light 
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wine should be added, or any spirit or 
fruit liquor may be used. Swecten 
very little, then turn out on a greased 
slab, and work in some good olive oil 
drop by drop until the mixture is 
smooth, and can be moulded into 
shape. Tiny rings, balls, or rolls may 
be made. Fry a good brown in hot 
oil, and dust with sugar before serving. 
Drain well. 

Nore.—For a plain kind of semolina 
or hominy fritter, take portions of 
porridge and fry, then serve with 
sugar, &e. (Secalso recipe for Frirrers 
from cakes and puddings, page 905.) 


Strawbe Fritters.— These 
must be made from frit that is only 
just at the proper stage of ripeness to 
be a success. There are two ways of 
making, one with whole and one with 
sliced fruit. For the first, the herries 
should be of moderate size; for th: 
latter, the larger the better, and if the 
rest of the fruit can be used for other 
dishes, it is well to take centre slices 
for the fritters. Some toss the fruit, 
whether whole or cuf, in wine or lemon 
juice, or maraschino, and a few use 
rum, but we do not recommend it: 
others prefer sugar only, and slices 
require a rather thick coating of it to 
make the batter adhere to them, Lut 
it should be used at the last moment, 
or the juice will be drawn. A plain 
batter is often liked, Dut those who 
flavour the fruit itself generally flavour 
the Latter in the same way. The 
French or Italian batter may be used 
(see page 889). See APPLE Frirrers for 
the cooking and serving. — For these 
and all superior fritters a little of the 
fruit forms a fitting garnish. 

Another form of fritter, old-fashioned 
but very nice, is made by putting a 
layer of strawberry puree, sweetened 
and flavoured to taste, between two 
thin strips of bread and butter or 
sponge cake; custard or wine is used 
to moisten, and after a coating of 
batter the fritters are fried as usual, 
and dusted with sugar. ‘Those made 
as above may be sprinkled with vanilla 
sugar after dishing. 
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Strawberry Souffié. — Re- 
quired: half a pint of the pulp of 
fresh, fully ripe strawberries, measured 
after sieving, an ounce and a half of 
butter, half a gill of cream, two and a 
half tablespoonfuls of milk, seven and 
a half ounces of sugar, an ounce of 
flour, half an ounce of arrowroot, the 
yolks of three eggs, and the whites of 
five, a teaspoonful of lemon juice, a 
tablespoonful of maraschino syrup, and 
six to eight ounces of strawberries in 
dice. Cost, about Is. 8d. to 2s, 

The pulp of the fruit should be put 
on with the yolks of eggs, sugar, and 
butter, and the cream and milk, mixed 
with the flour and arrowroot, and the 
whole thickened like a custard. The 
flavouring and the whites of eggs go 
in when cool, and also the cut-up 
fruit. Colour nicely with carmine. 
Then bake for half an hour or so, and 
when nearly done dredge with fine 
sugar, A faney paper or a napkin 
may be put round, and a good sauce 
served, ora purée of fruit, either hot or 
cold. Cream and sugar are hiked by 
some; or frozen cream (see Ices} may 
be served, : 

For a cheaper dish, omit the cut-up 
strawberries and maraschino, 


Sweet Omelet, Plain.—Re- 
quired: two eggs. a teaspoonful or 
rather more of castor sugar, a few 
drops of flavouring essence, and not 
quite an ounce of butter. Cost, about 
3d. 

The eggs are to be beaten with the 
sugar and flavouring, and poured into 
the pan after the butter has been 
heated init. This may be kept half- 
moon shape, or flat and folded over, 
but the latter is more suitable for an 
omelet made with a larger number of 
eggs, (See recipes for Savoury Omr- 
LETS, page 900.) To glaze, and so 
improve the appearance, a little sugar 
should be shaken over, and the sala- 
mander used for a second or two. 

Nots.—It should be remembered 
that, although the amount of sugar is 
a matter of taste, the less used tho 
lighter the omelet. A teaspoonful of 
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; | 
cream or a tablespoonful of milk may 
(See remarks | 


be added to the above. 


on page 885.) Half a teaspoonful of | 


grated lemon peel is a very nice 
flavourer ; or the sugar may be rasped 
on the fruit, and added to the eggs 
after crushing it to powder. 


Sweet Omelet, Rich. — Re- 
quired : four eggs, an ounce of sugar, 
two ounces of butter, a teaspoonful of 
brandy, wine or rum, and half a 
tablespoonful of cream if liked. Cost, 
about 7d. 

This may be cooked as above, and 
kept flat, then folded over: or if in 

‘saucer’? shaped pan, it should be 
turned out upside down on the dish 
and glazed. The colour should be 
light, and the centre plump and moist. 

Another way.—The difference con- 
sists in the shaping of the omelet. 
After it has begun to set it should 





be turned up with the knife at the | 


sides nearest and farthest from the 
handle: this leaves the omelet almost 
oblong in shape, and, like the above- 
named, should be turned out bottom 
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upwards. Various kinds of liqueur are 
used for flavouring, maraschino being 
a favourite. 

For a large omelet made with six 
eggs, half an ounce more butter would 
be enough, 


Wine Pancakes, — Required: 
flour, a glass of sherry or other wine, 
four eggs, half a pint of milk and 
cream mixed, a saltspoonfal of grated 
nutmeg, the same of lemon peel, an 


ounce of dissolved butter, and = the 
same of pounded sugar. Cost, about 
Is, 2d. 


The whole of the materials, except 
the flour, are to be well beaten. The 
flour is to be sieved, and should be put 
in a little at atime until the mixture 
looks like very thick cream. Then 
follow the directions for Cream Pay- 
CAKES (page 906), 

Another way.—Take the materials 
named above, but mix a couple of 
ounces of flour with a portion of the 
milk, and blend the whole, then stir in 
as much more flour as may be needed, 
This is the better way of mixing. 


SWEETS, JELLIES, CREAMS, AND ICES. 


SWEETS. 


PERHAPS no department of cooking gives such a range for skilful and 
artistic display as that which comes under the general head of SWEETS. 
We are not referring to the erections of gum paste and other materials 
that figure at balls and banquets of many kinds, which are for the most 
part useless, and quite beyond the skill of the ordinary cook. We confine 
ourselves to the practical details of how to make sweets look and taste 
nice, and some general advice as to their service. Many sweets are in 
themselves so ornamental as to necd uo addition in the shape of garnish; 
while others of a plainer kind may be considerably improved by a little 
attention to this point. Again, in preparing a number of dishes for a 
party, some consideration is needed to vary the colours, flavours, and 
general appearance; otherwise, given the best of materials, the result will 
be a poor show. The finishing touches will often make or mar the whole, 
aud the plainest garnish should be neatly added, while the dish must be 
spotless. We cannot all have a silver or even a cut glass dish for our 
jelly or cream; but the cheapest dish can be clean, and should earthen 
dishes have to be pressed into service, they may be almost hidden by a 
lace paper, or some natural or artificial leaves; and forethought will always 
prevent glaring errors in the way of colour combinations. 

With regard to sweets served at dinner, these are at the present time 
fewer than of old. Should two be served, it may be taken as a general 
rule that one should be hot and the other cold, and that the two should 
be as dissimilar as circumstances permit. 

This chapter does not exhaust the recipes in the book; the term 
“sweet” is now so all-embracing, that many of the dishes given in the 
chapter on CaKEs could fittingly be included in the sweet course ; while 
some of the cold puddings will be just as acceptable at a ball supper as at 
the dinner table. When a good varicty is required, the INDEX should be 
referred to. Again, almost every recipe may be taken as illustrative of 
that particular kind of dish, and illustrative only. Imagine, for example, 
the variations which a skilled cook can make in such a dish as a trifle; the 
different wines, spirits, liqueurs, or syrups that may be used for the 
soaking of the biscuits, and the hundred and one ways in which it can be 
finished off. 

The materials for sweets are so numerous that where full details are 
not. given in the recipe under consultation, they should be looked for in 
the INDEX. All the articles used should be good; it is false economy 
to use 5 donbtful egg, or stale milk, or anything that is likely to spoil the 
flavour or appearance. Essences and colourings must be employed with 
a steady hand, otherwise a delicate dish may easily become a common- 
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saci or vulgar one. The following hints are applicable to all sorts of 
sweets. 

Wines, Spirits, and Li en wines, the most generally used 
are perhaps sherry and Madeira; a pale dry sherry is not so suitable as 
a sweet one, and while it is not necessary that a choice brand should be 
used, the wine should be good and sound. It is better to use a good 
rich raisin wine, than some of the horrible compounds sold as _ sherry. 
In fact, raisin or cowslip wine answers well for many sweets. When the 
wine is known to be first-class it may be used for jellies aftor straining, 
otherwise it will cloud the jelly. Port is more used for invalid cookery, 
and then it cannot be too good, as it is in such cases more a food than a 
flavourer. Brandy for the most delicate sweets should be good and pale, 
but as a flavonrer, rum goes further, or many prefer the two mixed to 
either alone. As to liqueurs, the quality must regulate the quantity. 
They should be added when the heat has gone off the custard or cream, 
or what not, that the flavour may not be lost, and must nut be added 
over the fire to any dish. The syrups flavoured with liqueur are a good 
substitute for the real thing, but of the latter, although the first cost is 
greater, a little goes a long way. Many sweets owe their excellence and 
distinctive character almost entirely to the employmeut of good liqueurs 
in their concoction. Our recipes include but few of such dishes, as they 
are too costly for the majority of housekeepers to employ. 


Apple and Potato GAateau. ! pistachios sprinkled ovcr the top will 
—This is to be served hot and is | improve the appearance of the dish. 
an excellent dish, Required: two |  Nore.—A shallow mould should be 
pounds of apples, half a pound of — used tv ensure the turning out, and 
sugar, a glass of sherry, the rind and — the gateau should be a delicate brown 
juice of a lemon, the pulp of some only. 
potatoes, three eggs, a tablespuvonful of Apple Charlotte, Cold.—R- 
ae a sauce as below, Cost, suited biscuits or cake, an apple 
DOE hss e. purée, gelatine, &c., as below. Cost, 

The apples are to be cooked to pulp about 1s. 3d. for a quart. 
with the sugar and grated lemon rind Line the mould with finger-biscuils 
and juice; the other liquids arc tobe 9, sponge-cake (see CHARLOTTES). 
sore pen ay a the beaten ¢Bg8 Take an apple purée, and add as much 
te ri e pulp of three or four good- a elatine only us is nocded to set it; it 
Vena Aa tatous that have been roasted — ghould not be really stiff, but must 
in their skins and sieved. The whites | wick to the biscuits and turn out 
i CRBS curr pert aapboe firmly. The bottom ofthe mould may 
pes red a oe ae ae eis i be couted with any bright jelly. ‘Turn 
mietuna| GR ache Kees eaniaid ahd out, and serve plain or with a custard. 
melted apple jelly, about a gill of each. Apple Charlotte, Plain.—kc- 
The custard should be very thick, and quired: two pounds of apples, half a 
no sugar must be added, as the jelly pound of sugar, the rind and juice of 
will sweeten it. At the last, add a a lemon, and some bread and butter. 
tablespoonful of brandy. Then serve Cost, about 10d. 
at once. A teaspoonful of chopped Tho fruit should be peeled, and 
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cooked with the sugar and lemon rind 
und juice to a pulp. The bread is to 
be free from crust, and a piece cut to 
fit the bottom of the mould—a cake 
tin does very well—then put more 
strips of bread round the side, each 
overlapping the other. The tin should 
be well buttered, and the bread soaked 
in the butter, melted. Then cover 
with a piece of bread to fit the top. 
Bake in a moderate oven until the 
bread is crisp and brown. A tin or 
plate is used to cover during the first 
part of the baking, or some put the 
apple peclings over, removing them for 
the top to brown. ‘Turn outand serve hot. 


Apple Charlotte, Rich.— Use 
a Charlotte mould and a better apple 
purée. About a quarter of a pint of 
melted apple jelly should be added to 
each pint of the purée; brandy is 
sometimes used to give additional 
flavour, This may be made as above, 
or sliced bread and apples may be used 
alternately to fill the mould. A nice 
sweet sauce should be served with this. 

Another way,—Add a small quantity 
of apricot marmalade or jam to the 
apple mixture. 


Apple Chartreuse.—Kequired : 
a little lemon jelly, coloured a pale 
pink, a few shreddcd pistachios, some 
apples in slices, and an apple purée, 
some cream, &c.,as below. Cost, about 
1s. 9d. to 2a, 

Line a mould with the jelly, put the 
pistachios ina pattern at the bottom 
and set with more jelly. Take slices 
of apples cut from quarters, to re- 
semble the sections of an orange, and 
cook them in sugar and water until 
soft, but unbroken. Drain and use 
for the sides of the moald, placing them 
overlapping, cach row in a contrary 
direction, then set with moro jelly. 
Take either of the apple purces given 
in Fruits, and, to cach half pint used, 
mix half a gill of cream or custard, 
and nearly half an ounce of shcct 

elutine. Stir, and fill the mould. 

hen turned out, pour cream or 
custard round, whichever has been 
used for the interior of the mould. 


Sweeten and flavour the cream or 
custard to taste. 


Apple Custard, to serve in 

lasses.—Take as many apples as 
may be required and stew them, with- 
out any sugar or flavouring, to a 
perfect pulp, which should be passed 
through a hair sieve; or the pulp of 
some apples baked in the usual way 
will serve. Required: a pint of apple 
pulp thus obtained, an ounce of butter, 
the rind of a lemon and the strained 
juice, a quarter of a pound, or from 
that to half a pound, of sugar, a morsel 
of any spice to taste, such as ginger, or 
nutmeg, or cloves, and six eggs. Cost, 
about 1s. 3d. 

The pulp should be put with the 
butter while hot, and well beaten; the 
spice and sugar are to be added next, 
then the eggs, after they have been 
whisked and struined ; then thicken in 
the usual way, being careful that the 
custard dovs not quite boil. When 
coul, fill the custard glasses and sift 
sugar over them. The effect is prettier 
if some of the sugar be coloured. The 
custard is richer if the yolks of eggs 
only are used; ten yolks to the pint 
for a very good custard, or eight for a 
plainer one. The apples should be 
well-flavoured and juicy. 

A gill of cream may be added, to the 
improvement of the custard. 


Apple Custards, Moulded.— 
Required: apples, sugar, water, eggs, 
and flavouring as below. Cost, about 
ls. 3d. for a dish of a dozen, 

Allow an egg for every apple about 
the size of an orange; a quarter of a 
pound of sugur to five or six apples, 
and a tablespoonful of water and the 
rind and juice of a lemon to the same 
number. Teel and core the fruit, and 
put it in a saucepan after grating it 
finely; add the water and strained 
lemon juice with the grated peel, and 
then cook for a few minutes; add tho 
sugar and finish the cooking, and 
allow enough gelatine dissolved in hot 
water to set it; about half an ounce 
will do for three-quarters of a pint 
of the mixture. Stir for a minute; 
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temove and beat in the yolks of the 
eggs after straining them; continue 
the beating for a few minutes, pour 
into little moulds, and turn out when 
set. A much nicer dish is made by 
lining the moulds with any bright- 
coloured cream mixture, and putting 
the apple mixture in when on the point 
of setting; in this way very little 
gelatine is wanted. Then pour over a 
little more of the cream, and turn out 
when ready. The garnish may be 
fruit or flowers, or chopped jelly, or 
little piles of whipped cream. When 
made very small these little custards 
are useful for garnishing large sweet 
dishes. They have a pretty effect if 
stuck with almonds or pistachios to 
resemble miniature tipsy cakes, 


Apricots a l’Empress.—Re- 
quired : jelly, an apricot purée, and a 
cream mixture as below. Cost, about 
2s, 3d. to 2s. 6d. on an average. 

For the purée, cook a pound of 
apricots with sugar to swecten, and a 
littl: water, then pass through a sieve, 
und mix in half an ounce of sheet 
gelatine that has been dissolved in a 
tablespoonful of hot water. Flavour 
with almond essence, and add the 
blanched kernels cut in small pieces, 
together with atablespoonful of brandy. 
Pour in a thin layer on a flat dish, and, 
when set, stamp out in shapes with a 
fancy cutter. Take a plain mould 
(first lined with jelly), and cover with 
the shapes, setting them with a little 
strong pale jelly. For the centre, 
take any nice jelly that has been 
favoured with maraschino or other 
iqucur, and reduce it to half the 
yuantity by boiling, then add to half a 
xint two or three tablespoonfuls of 
whipped cream, or the same of rich 
sustard and an equal measure of apricot 
mulp; some of the purée, minus the 
yelatine, will answer. This is to be 
yut in the mould when cool, and the 

whole set in a cold place until stiff 
mough to turn out. Any remnants of 
he purée can be cut ou. for garnishing 
he dish. The effect is prettier if some 
if the purée be coloured pink and green, 
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and some left yellow. When this is 
done, each colour should be a different 
shape. 

Notrr.—In cold weather, tinned 
apricots can be used ; then a trifle less 
gelatine may suffice. 


American Meringues with 
Icing.—These are very delicious, and 
a pretty sweet for ball suppers, &c. 
Required: some almond paste (sce 
Cakes), some meringue mixture (page 
930), and some glacé icing of various 
flavours and colours (see Cakes). Cost, 
about 2d. to 3d. cach. 

Take a small tablespoonful of the 
almond paste for cach meringue, and 
shape it in the form of a cone; then 
put the meringue mixture round and 
round from a bag with a small plain 
pipe, commencing at the bottom. Then 
put them in the oven for the meringue 
to dry and let them cool, and finally 
ice them. The greater the varicty of 
colours, the prettier the dish ; one only 
may be used for each, or two or more 
can be put on in rings. <A plain or 
fancy pipe may be used, and the 
meringue may be entirely coated or not, 
according to choice. For small me- 
ringues, a dessertspoonful of the almond 
paste will be enough, and these are 
really more dainty-looking than the 
larger ones. Before the icing gocs on, 
the meringucs will keep some time in» 
tin box, although they are nicer fresh ; 
but after icing, they should be used 
quickly. They should be dished on a 
lace pauper, and garnished with leaves 
and flowers, or with any nice dried 
fruits or swecetmeats, but the colour of 
the meringues must be considered ; 
some may be coated with glacé chocolate 
icing and orange icing in alternate 
rows, and dished on a gold paper if 
more than one dish is made; mauve 
and pale green look pretty on a white 
or silver paper ; ae if a third dish 
should be preferred without the icing 
(and they are sometimes better liked in 
this way), dish on a green or pink paper. 

Apple Miroton.—-Required: a 
compote of two pounds of good apples 
in quarters, flavoured with mixed spice, 
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or cinnamon and cloves only, and other 
materials as below. Cost, about 1s. 8d. 
to 1s. 10d. 

Pour the syrup over after reducing 
it, and pile in a dish for serving. ‘Then 
put ina stewpan a pill and a half of 
water, the grated rind and juice of a 
lemon, an ounce of butter, the same of 
flour, and a few ounces of sugar and a 
little spice, and boil up ; stir in a table- 
spoonful of brandy, the yolks of four 
eggs and the white of one, and let this 
cool a little; then pour it over the 
apples. Over all lay sponge cake in 
the thinnest slices, to cover the apples 
completely, and pour over a few spoon- 
fuls of cream to moisten the cake. 
Whip up the remaining whites of eges, 
and add a couple of ounces of sugar 
and more spice; then pile it on in 
rough heaps, and set in a gentle oven to 
brown. The whole should be dredged 
with vanilla sugar before serving, and if 
it can be put on ice for a short time, is 
much improved. 


Apple Snow. — Required: an 
equal number of egg whites and apples 
of good size and sharp flavonr, flavour- 
ing and garnishing as below. Cost, 
about 1s. for a snow of six apples. 

The apples are to be cooked to pulp 
without water; baked apples answer 
very well; then sieved and sweetened, 
and flavoured with liquid spice or 
ground mace, grated lemon peel, or 
almond essence, or as preferred ; but 
unless woll flavoured, the preparation 
is insipid. Then beat the whites of 
eves to a firm froth, and add three 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar to 
every six; the apple mixture is then 
to be added, and the whole well 
whisked, This may be piled in a 
glass dish and served as it is, witha 
garnish of bright jelly, and a sprig of 
myrtle on top, and biscuits or sponge 
cake as an accompaniment; or it can 
be used for garnishing plain trifles 
and other swects. To be white, the 
apple pulp must be most thoroughly 
beaten befure the eggs are added. 

Another way.—This is more sub- 
stantial and much nicer than the above. 
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Required: a quart or so of the snow 
as described, half a dozen penny 
sponge cakes, a glass of wine, a gill of 
cream, and some coloured sugar. Cost, 
about 2s. 

The cakes should be sliced and put 
in the dish, and soaked in the wine; 
the cream should be whipped and half 
of it added, then the snow put over, 
and the rest of the cream coloured a 
little and dotted about the snow. Or 
all the cream may be used on the tops 
of the cakes; or it can be left white, 
and put as a ring round the snow. 
Some crushed white sugar candy may 
be sprinkled over with good effect, 
when served by gas light. 


Cream (Cereal) to serve 
with Stewed Fruit.—This is a 
very useful and readily made dish, and 
answers both for fresh and bottled or 
tinned fruits. Required: two ounces 
of French tapioca, or other cereal that 
may be preferred, an ounce anda half 
of lump sugar, half a pint of milk, the 
simine of cream, and any flavouring to 
taste. Cost, about Is, 

The tapivca and milk should be put 
in a saucepan with a morsel of butter 
spread over the bottom, and cooked 
until done. The cream should be 
whipped and mixed in off the fire with 
the sugar and flavouring. When a 
little cool, pour into a deep glass dish, 
and leave in a cold place until stiff. 
The top should be made smooth while 
warm. This is sometimes liked soft, 
more like a custard in consistence ; 
then froma third to a fourth less of 
the cereal should be used. If desired 
soft enough to pour over the fruit, use 
an ounce only of tapioca. Fora cheaper 
dish, three gills of milk to one of cream 
will answer. 

Another way.—Prepare as above; 
but reserve a little of the cream, which 
should be coloured and dotted about 
the top. Tho fruit may be put in the 
dish under the cereal, or served in a 
separate dish, as liked. A very nice 
sweet is to be had by putting the fruit 
in the dish, then pouring a thick plain 
custurd over, then the cereal, and, if 
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at hand, a little whipped cream on the 
top. This is a kind of trifle of a very 
wholesome sort, suitable for children’s 
partics, &c. 


Charlottes.—These are made by 
lining a tin with finger biscuits or 
sponge cake, or, for more elaborate 
ones, with ratafias or macaroons, and 
filling up with a custard or cream 
mixture. Finger biscuits are most 
commonly chosen. They should be 
rather soft—the kind sold by con- 
fectioners; grocers’ biscuits are too 
crisp, and break in the trimming. ‘The 
ends should be levelled and the biscuits 
put close together, so that the crcam 
shall not work through. The ends 
must be cut to just come to the edge 
of the tin, and a round one is best. 
Lhe crumbs, if any, are to be shaken 
out. Sometimes the biscuits are put 
in the form of a star, &c., at the bottom. 
The mould may, if liked, be left plain, 
or, fora Cuannotre Rvssg, it is often 
garnished with dried mixed fruits. ‘To 
line a tin with sponge cake is very 
easy, and it may be round or square, or 
ag preferred, as it is cusy to cut the 
cake to fit it. Madeira and all similar 
cakes can be thus used up toadvantage. 
The tin should never be wetted, or the 
cake or biscuits will stick to it, and the 
result 1s a very messy-looking dish. 
Sume use a little salad oi] to coat the 
tin, and others butter it; many use a 
buttered paper; but it answers without 
any preparation.  Plainer Charlottes 
are made by lining a tin or dish with 
bread and butter. (Sce AprLE CHar- 
LOTTE.) 


Charlotte Russe.—Required : 
finger biscuits, creain, garnish, &c., as 


below, Cost, about 1s. 9d. fur a pint 
mould. 
(See CuHaruotres.) Prepare the 


mould by lining it with finger biscuits, 
and place some fruits at the bottom, 
then fill up with whipped cream, to 
which a little melted gelatine or isin- 
glass has been added, and sugar and 
flavouring to taste. When the cream 
is thick and the weather cold, half an 
ounce of gelatine to the pint should 
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be enough, as the biscuits serve as a 
support; but the state of the weather 
and goodness of the crcam must always 
be considered. For a cheaper dish, a 
cream of a plainer kind can be used. 
A medium custard, with a flavouring 
of liqueur, and gelatine to set it, is very 
nice uscd in the same way. 


Charlotte Russe a la More- 
ton.— Required : some ratafias, three 
sorts of preserve, and three of cream 
as below. Cost, about 2s. for a pint 
mould. 

Take a round tin and place at the 
bottom a round of sponge cake, then 
round the sides, to a third the depth, 
some ratafias; the inner side should 
be coated with jam, say raspberry, 
then fill with a = semi-liquid blanc- 
mange or cream mixture, Go on with 
ratafins and jam, and another layer of 
cream, of another colour and flavour ; 
then finish, again changing the jam 
and cream. <A pink vanilla fur the 
top, then a coffee, and next a green 
cream may be recommended. When 
turned out this is very pretty, as the 
ratafias should be so arranged that the 
ercam shows between then. 


Claret Jelly. — Required: a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, a 
gill of water, a gill of brandy, three 
gills of claret of good sound quality. 
not a sour wine, and three-quarters 
of an ounce of sheet gelatine. Cost, 
about Is. 9d. 

Melt the sugar in the hot water, 
then put the gelatine in, and stir until 
melted : add the other materials after 
it has been taken from the fire and 
cooled a little. Then put in a few 
drops of carmine colouring, and pour 
into the monld to set. This may be 
made softer if for a border mould; in 
cold weather half an ounce, or rather 
more, of gelatine would do; this 
should be filled up with fruit or cream, 
according to taste and the season. A 
fruit compote of a contrasting colour 
gocs well with it, and cream may be 
put round the jelly. 

Another way.—Instead of sugar, add 
enough red currant jelly to sweeten 
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pleasantly. ‘This produces both good 
flavour and colour; the latter will be 
very rich. This is a nice jelly for 
cutting up and filling jelly glasses, 
with another of a pale tint. 


Clotted Cream.—(See Duvon- 
SHIRE CLoTTED CrEAM.) A good deal 
of first-rate cream is now similarly 
prepared in many counties, and sold 
in jars by grocers everywhere. 


Cochineal Colouring.— Those 
who prefer this to the carmine referred 
to in our recipes, may make their own 
as follows :—Take half a pint of water, 
half an ounce of cochineal, bruised, 
the same weight of rock alum and salts 
of wormwood, and an ounce and a half 
of cream of tartar. 

ring’ the water to the boil, then 
add the salts of wormwood and the 
cochincal: in five minutes take the 
pan from the fire and stir in the other 
ingredients. This is important, for if 
they were added while on the fire the 
whole would boil over. When quite 
cold strain through muslin and bottle 
for use, Cork well and use small 
bottles. 

Norr.—This should not be used for 
BWeets that are moulded in tin, or the 
colour will be chunged to a dingy sort 
of purple, instead of remaining red. 


Cocoa-nut Milk.—'This is very 
delicious, and may be used in the 
composition of blancmanges, custards, 
biscuits, cukes, puddings, &e. Many 
persons cannot digest the nut, who are 
partial to the flavour of it, and in 
these cases this 31s especially useful. 
Take a fresh nut, and grate the white 
part, and cover with three pints to two 
quarts of cold milk, according to the 
size of the nut; let it stand for an 
hour, then simmer as gently as possible 
to extract the flavour of the nut, and 
strain for use. The milk of the nut 
should be added if quite sweet, but if 
the least rancid it will spoil the whole. 
It is best to simmer the nut in a double 
suucepin or dain-marie. Or use a jar 
set in a saucepan of boiling water. 
Keep covered all the time. 
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Compéte of Fruit a la 
Genoese.— The mode of serving 
fruits in a case of Genvese pastry is 
not very general, but may be recom- 
mended for several rcasons. The 
appearance is good, and one gets two 
dishes in one, as it may be served as a 
cold sweet in the ordinary course, or 
asa dessert dish. It is handy for all 
sorts of outdoor parties as well as for 
ball suppers. Then it makes a first- 
rate dish for high tea. All kinds of 
fruit are available, according to the 
time of the year. Fresh or preserved 
fruit may be used, and for the modes 
of preparation see Inprx. ‘The case 
may be any desired shupe so long as 
there is enough room leit in the centre 
to contain the fruit. Supposing an 
ordinary cake tin to have been used. 
The bottem should be cut from the 
cake after it is baked and cooled, and 
then sct on the dish for serving. and 
the rest hollowed by means of a cutter. 
This is supposing the cake to be 
sliced; if left solid, a knife may be 
uscd, Whether it need be sliced or 
not depends a guod decal on the garnish, 
The idea is to make the outside of the 
cake ornamental, and to see that the 
colours contrast well with the fruits 
used. (See CoLourep PLare, No. 12.) 
For the dish there represented a com- 
pote of oranges was used, and a cake 
cut in slices with an hexagonal cutter, 
a smaller one being employed for the 
centre. (These centre pieces always 
come in handy for other sweets.) They 
were then masked over with glacé icing 
and sprinkled with green and mauve 
sugar, und built up as shown, Either 
of these colours alone could be used if 
the slicing of the cake be omitted ; or 
yellow might be added for a more 
claborate dish. ‘The cost of these is 
no more than serving a dish of fruit 
and one of biscuits or cake with it, 
and the trouble is not great. Those 
accustomed to such work may make 
many pretty dishes on this principle. 
A cake in stripes of green and pink 
goes well with a compote of green 
fruit, as gooseberries; or mauve and 
grecn, mauve and white, or yellow and 
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mauve would answer. Foralmost any 
yellow fruit the colours shown look 
well. For dark fruits, as) French 
plums, there is a wide choice; and for 
such pale fruits as peaches vivid 
colours are best. Brown may often 
be introduced with success. As to the 
kind of icing, that must be varied 
according to the fruit, but when a 
liqueur has been used for the fruit, it 
should be also used for the icing. The 
fruit should be a little less sweet than 
for serving in the ordinary way. The 
cease should be set in a cold place and 
filled just before sending to table. 
The fruit must never be sloppy, but 
the syrup well reduced. The top may 
be left plain, as shown, or ornamented 
with cream in spots of colour to match 
the case. 

Note.—The fruit is preferably iced, 
whatever the kind. 


Coralline and Fruit Trifles. 
— These are cheap sweets which may 
be prepared very quickly, and will be 
found nice in hot weather. Required : 
half a pound of coralline, a tin of 
apricots, peaches, or pears, or a similar 
quantity of bottled fruit of any kind 
to taste. Cost, about Is. without 
cream. 

The coralline should he soaked for 
atime in the syrup from the frint, 
heated and sweetened to taste; it 
should then be allowed to simmer for 
a few minntes, and should be arranged 
In a ring on a dish, the fruit being 
put in the centre; or the coralline 
muy be spread on the dish, and the 
fruit piled on the top. A little cream 
mnay be used to garnish the dish, or a 
plain custard may be sent to table. 
The coralline must be cold befure the 
trifle is arranged. 

Another way.—Add to the fruit 
some of the syrup, with a little gela- 
tine in, about half an ounce to half a 
pint, then put this in a border or other 
mould to set, and turn out, piling the 
coralline in the middle if a border, 
or round the mould if w plain one. A 
littl: coloured sugar, or green fruit, 
muy be used fur garnishing. 
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Rizine, shredded maize, or other 
foods that will cook quickly may 
be used thus. (Se: recipes under 
CEREALS. ) 

Coralline and Jam Trifles. 
—Required : a pint and a half of milk, 
two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
some jam, and a few drops of flavour- 
ing essence. Cost, about 8d. to 10d. 

The coralline should be put to 
souk in the milk; from two to two 
and a half ounces will be enouch, 
unless a thicker preparation is liked, 
then three ounces may be used; it 
should be stirred over the fire to the 
boil, and simmered for four minutes. 
The cegs are then beaten io, the white 
of one being omitted; the flavouring 
and sugar go next when a little cool, 
and the whole is poured in a glass 
dish. When cold, spread with jam of 
any sort without stones, and whip the 
other white up, add an ounce more 
sugar and more flavouring, and dot it 
about the top; brown it a little with 
a salamander or heated shovel, and in 
between the dots put a spot of whipped 
cream coloured, or a spoonful of thick 
plain custard as preferred. For a 
better dish, whipped cream may 
replace the meringue on the top, then 
the two whites may go in the coral- 
line mixture. 


Cornish Junket. — Required: 
two quarts of fresh milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of essence of rennet, and a 
flavouring of spice if liked. Cost, 
about Is. 

Put the milk in a saucepan, and sct 
it near the fire until a trifle warmer 
than blood heat. Put it in a deep 
glass dish and stir the rennet in, then 
leave it to get cool. Tf served as soon 
as eet, it will be found smooth and 
solid, but if left to stand it becomes 
watery. It should be served with 
well-swectened stewed fruit. Sealded 
cream is a favourite adjunct to junket 
in Cornwall, and a rich dish 18 
the result, as the cream is very 
delicious. 


Croguant of Oranges with 
Crean. -- Regnired: four sweet 
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oranges, a syrup as below, half a pint 
of cream, half an ounce of sheet gela- 
tine, a tablespoonful of milk, sugar 
and flavouring, and a little of the 
finest salad oil. Cost, about Is. 2d. 

Take the rind and white pith from 
the oranges, then remove the pips 
without breaking the skin, divide imto 
sections, and put them in a syrup 
made by boiling half a pound of lump 
sugar and half a pint of water 
together until reduced to half the 
quantity ; it should be well skimmed. 
‘Take the fruit out and drain by hold- 
ing it on the point of a wooden skewer ; 
have a shallow mould ready oiled, and 
arrange the pieces round it, then fill 
up with the cream that has been 
whipped and mixed with the gelatine 
dissolved in the hot milk. 9 Any 
spirit or liqueur may be used for 
flavouring, anda tablespoonful of sugar 
is needed. If half the cream is 
coloured, the dish is prettier. Set the 
mould on ice until firm enough to 
turn out. 

Note.—Tho fruit should overlap in 
the mould. 


' Cumberland Butter.—This is 
an old-fashioned dish that is made in 
some parts of Cumberland, and served 
with oat and other cakes on festive 
occasions. ‘There are various ways 
of making it, so faras the proportions 
of the ingredients are concerned, but 
the following may be regarded as 
average specimens. Required: half 
a pound of fresh butter, the same 
weight of brown sugar, a small nut- 
mineg, and a glass of any sort of spirit 
or wine that may” be liked. Cost, 
about ls, 2d. to ls. 4d. 

The butter is to be melted by 
gentle heat and the sugar and spice 
added, and well stirred in; the wine 
goes in last; the mixture should be 
stirred until cool, then poured into a 
glass dish, and served when cold. 

Another way.—Allow four ounces of 
sugar to six or seven of butter, a 
tablespoonful each of rum and brandy, 
and a good pinch of ginger and 
nutmeg. This is a favourite blend. 


' of a dozen eggs. 
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In adding the butter to the sugar it 
should be skimmed and poured off 
quite free from any sediment. Some 
recipes direct that a larger proportion 
of sugar than butter be used, but that 
is not generally agrecable. 


Currant Custard (to be served 
in glasses).— Required : a pint of clear 
currant juice, ten ounces of sugar, 
eight eggs, and half a pint of cream. 
Cost, about 1s. 8d. to 2s., on an 
average. 

The juice and sugar are to be boiled 
for two minutes, and the scum re- 
moved, then added to the eggs, first 
beaten and strained, and thickened 
like a custard of the usual sort; stir 
until nearly cold, then add the cream 
aspoonful at a time, and Jast of all 
put ina tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
When the fruit is very ripe, a little 
of the sugar may be omitted, and for 
a plainer custard the cream may be 
reduced, and six eggs made to answer. 
Fora better one, use the yolks only 
The juice of rasp- 
berries or strawberries, cherries, «c., 
may be thus used, and the custards 
will be excellent. ‘They may be used 
for tipsy cakes, or trifles, and other 
dishes, as a change from other cus- 
tards, 

They may also be moulded by 
adding sufficient gelatine or isinglass. 


Custards.— <A custard is a mixture 
of milk, eggs, sugar, and flavouring, 
with the addition of cream for the 
richest kinds. Certain rules are 
common to all, which we here detail. 
The sugar should be loaf: there is then 
no fear of impurities spoiling the ap- 
pearance of the dish, ‘The eggs must 
be fresh, and strained after beating; 
and the milk and cream should be free 
from the least taint. The flavouring 
uscd, if of a volatile kind, should be 
put in atter the custard Is removed 
from the fire and when it has cooled; 
lemon peel, bay leaves, and anything 
else of the kind must be infused in the 
milk. The yolks of eggs only are 
used for the best custards, but for 
medium ones the whites can go in; 
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should the yolks be pale, a little colour- 
ing may be added. The thickening 
process must be performed with care, 
or the custard will curdle, and this is 
most likely to happen when a good 
numbor of eggs are used; boiling- 
point shonld never be quite reached. 
The following are the ways generally 
adopted :-—-No. 1: Set the jug or other 
vessel containing the materials in a 
saucepan of warm water over the fire, 
and stir one way while the water heats 


and the mixture thickens; it should 
coat the spoon. In this way the 


custard cannot reach the boil, so there 
is little fear of curdling. ‘The water 
may be hot at starting, if time be 
short, but the custard will not be so 
rich. The materials should be put 
torether in the cold state. No. 2: 
Follow the above mode, but use a 
double saucepan. The under sauce- 
pan sbould) contain warm water. 
No. 3: Boil the milk and add it to the 
beaten eggs, then sweeten and thicken 
ag in the first recipe. This plan is 
considered the best hy many ; certainly, 
time is saved in the stirring, but we 
think the custard loses in richness. 
Always stir from time to time while 
the custard is cooling, and set it Ina 
cool place. No, 4: This is a way of 
thickening not verv generally adopted. 
Beat the eggs and cream and add the 
boiling milk, beating well; then put 
the whole in a saucepan, and stir over 
a slow fire until the thickening begins ; 
then set it on a cool part of the stove, 
and leave it below simmering-point 
foratime. It will then become thick 
and taste rich; and it 1s a_ useful 
method, as it improves a plain custard. 
A copper pan is the best to use. When 
milk 1s poor, or the supply of cream 
runs short, a little condensed milk is 
useful to give body. For the thicken. 
ing of custards from corn-flour, &c., 
see recipes, As to flavourings, regard 
must be had to the naturc of the dish 
which the custard is to accompuny. 
In some cages an unflavoured custard 
is the best, The custards given below 
may, by varying the flavours, he 
iwlapted to sweets of every description. 


(See remarks on WuyeEs, &c, page 
918.) 

No. 1.—This is a cream custard, and 
the richest of the class. Required: 
from four to six ounces of sugar, a 
pint and a half of cream, the yolks of 
nine eggs, and flavouring to taste. 
Cost, about 2s. 3d. to 2s, 6d. Thecream 
and other muterials may be put 
together, or the cream first heated. 
(See methods of thickening above.) If 
for ices that are to be flavoured, omit 
any flavouring here. This is suitable 
for the richest iced puddings. 

Note.—The cepa should be beaten 
with a few tablespoonfuls of milk 
before mixing with the cream. 

Noa. 2.—The same as the above, 
except that half a pint of milk is sub- 
stituted for half a pint of the cream. 
This is a very good custard. Cost, 
about ls. 8d. 

No. 3.—Required: half a pint of 
milk, the same of cream, the volks of 
four eggs, and sugar and flavouring to 
taste. Thisis a good medium custard, 
either for ices or tipsy cakes and other 
sweets. Cost, about Is. 

Vo, 4.—Reqnired: a pint of milk, a 
quarter of a pint of cream, the volks 
of four or five eggs, and sugar and 
flavouring to taste. This is a useful 
ordinary custard. Cost, about 9d. 

No. 5.—Requirel: a pint of milk, 
two or three eggs, a little favouring, 
three ounces of sugar, and a fow sheets 
of leaf gelatine. Cost, about 7d. The 
custard should be thickened in the 
usual way, and the gelatine stirred in 
off the fire. When the gelatine is 
dissolved, the whule should be strained 
throuh a fine sieve or tammy. This 
has good boly, and is useful, when 
exes are very dear, for all sorts of 
purype Sg, 

Vo, 6.—Required : a pint anda half 
of milk, an ounce and a half of corn- 
flour or arruwroot, the whole of four 
eggs, or the volks uf six to cight, and 
sugarand flavouring to taste, A bay 
leaf and a strip of lemon rind combined 
will be found nice. Cost, about 9d. or 
10d. ‘The corn-flour should be mixed 
with a little of the cold milk, and the 
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rest added, boiling, with the sugar; 
then stir and boil for a few minutes, 
und pour on to the beaten and strained 
eggs; return to the pan and thicken, 
but do not boil again. This is a custard 
with good body at comparatively small 
cost. Fine rice flour can be used in 
the same way. This gocs well with 
fruit pics and fruit dishes generally, 
and is a good base for cconomical ices ; 
the corn-flour, for the latter purpose, 
may be slightly increased. 

No. 7. Corn-flour Custard, — This 
answers very well for family use. 
Required: a pint of milk, an ounce or 
more of sugar, the whole of one egg, 
and a tablespoonful of corn-flour. 
(‘ost, about 4d. The directions given 
in the above should be followed. Any 
flavouring to taste may be added; a 
very good and simple one is spice 
essence, For fruit dishes some like it 
plain; the thing to do is to boil it for 
ut least five minutes before the egg 
goes in, and it then tastes smooth and 
good. For a very pliin dish the egg 
can be omitted, and a tablespoonful of 
cream or Swiss milk added, but it is 
not then custard, strictly speaking. 

Notr.—Should the milk be the least 
sour, there 3s as much danger of 
curdling as if the eggs were boiled. 
This applies to all custards. 

Custard, Moulded, or Custard for 
Moulding. —This is referrod to in some 
recipes under both names. Required : 
a pint of milk, a quarter of a pint of 
double and the same measure of single 
cream, an ounce and a half of sheet 
velatine, the yolks of six eggs, flavour- 
ing, and two or three ounces of sugar : 
the smaller quantity is the better. 
‘Cost, about Is. 6d. The single cream 
and part of the milk should be mixed 
with the eggs and sugar, and thickened 
in the usual way ; the gelatine is to be 
dissolved in the rest of the milk, and 
the two mixed when they have cooled 
alittle. The double cream is then to 
be whipped; and when the custard is 
cool, but quite liquid, it should be 
carefully added a little at a time, and 
the mixture turned into a mould pre- 
pred as for jellies and creams; it may 
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be left plain or garnished with fruits ; 
or a little coloured jelly may be used 
for the top of the mould, if a fancy 
one; but this is not unfrequently 
poured into a border mould, and the 
centre filled with a compéte of fruits. 
Another way is to add the requisite 
amount of ordinary gelatine, after dis- 
solving it, to any custard, cither rich 
or plain, remembering that the richest 
custards will nced less gelatine than 
those with few eggs. This is very 
good, but great care is needcd in 
blending the ingredients; for should 
the custard be too cool when it is put 
to the cream, it will not mix, while if 
too warm the lightness of the cream is 
destroyed. If used for small moulds, 
less gelatine will answer, and = the 
custard 1s more debeate. 


Custard. The Duke’s (to le 
served in glasses).— Required : bran- 
died cherries, custard and garnish ag 
below. Cost, about 1s. 9d., exclusive 
of the cherries, for a quart. 

Take the custard cups or glasses, and 
put in as many brandied cherries as are 
preferred; not less than a fourth of 
the glass should be thus filled, and 
sometimes double that quantity will 
be used. They should be first drained 
from their juice and be rolled in sifted 
sugar. Then fill up with a rich cus- 
tard (page 926), and on the top put a 
spot of rose-coloured whipped cream, 
or white cream garnished with cherrics 
in dice. 

Another way.—Pour brandy over 
the fruit, and fill up as before, then 
cover the top of the custard with 
ratatias soaked in the same spirit. 
With either of these hand biscuits of a 
rather plain kind. 


Damson Charlotte.—Required: 
fruit, gelatine, cream, cake, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 

Make a compdte of damsons (a 
pound and a half will make a good- 
sized dish). Vass through a sieve, 
reduce the syrup by quick boiling, 
then add to the sieved fruit, togethe: 
with half a pint of whipped and 
sweetened cream. Dissolve the gelatine 
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in the fruit, about an ounce. The fruit 
should be cool before mixing with the 
cream. Line the mould with strips of 
cake, and put a slice at the bottom, 
and fill with the damsons, &c.; make 
the top smooth, cover with sliced cake, 
press, and turn out when sct. Other 
stone fruits may be used thus. A 
little liqueur improves the flavour. 


Devonshire Clotted Cream. 
—The highly esteemed clotted cream 
of Devonshire is procured by straining 
the milk, as it comes fresh from the 
cow, into large metal pans, which are 
placed in a cool dairy, and kept 
unmoved for twenty-four hours in 
winter, and half that time in summer. 
It is then scalded over a charcoal fire, 
the time for scalding depending on the 
heat of the fire and the quantity of 
milk to be scalded; the slower it is 


done, the better and the thicker will | 
It is skimmed the 


be the cream. 
following day. <A great quantity of 
this cream is sent to the London 
market, where it fetches a high price. 


Devonshire Junket.— Mix half 
a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon 
with a heaped tablespoonful of pounded 
sugar. Pour over these a wineglassful 
of brandy, and stir until the sugar is 
dissolved. Add one quart of quite new 
milk with a dessertspoonful of rennet. 
If the milk cannot be procured fresh 
from the cow, heat it until it is new- 
milk warm. Stir it well, and let it 
remuin until it is set, then spread some 
clotted cream on the top, and strew 
sifted sugar over. Time, about two 
hours to set the milk. Probable cost, 
6d., exclusive of the brandy and 
cream. 

Fruit Charlotte.—(S¢e Dassox 
CHARLOTTE.) 

Fruit Custard.—(See Crrrant 
CusTarp. ) 

Fruit Meringues, or Fruit 
in Surprise. — Hosts of dainty 
dishes muy be made on this principle. 
The dish that is going to table is first 
half filled with a good custard, or some 
whipped cream ; on that a good layer 
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of fruit is placed, and it should be 
iced. Various recipes will be found 
under Fruits. Then a meringue 
mixture is put on the top in a thin 
layer; say the dish holds a quart 
altogether, a meringue of two or three 
eggs would do. Jt should be dropped 
from a spoon just to cover the fruit, 
not piled up. Then take a salamander 
and lightly brown the meringue, and 
set the dish on ice for a short time 
before serving. Sometimes a thin 
layer of sliced cake is put over the 
cream or custard, and another over the 
fruit. To be worth eating, this must 
be served cold. (See Mrerincve Tarts 
page 860.) : 

Fruit Sponges.—These dishes 
are generally liked, and are more 
wholesoine than some other swects of 
a more costly and complicated kind. 
To ensure success, it 18 necessary that 
only as much gelatine or isinglass as 
is really necessary be used, for they 
ure unpleasant when too stiff. The 
eggs must be fresh, and no yolk must 
get mixed with the whites. The 
whipping should be commenced after 
the gelatine mixture has cooled, and is 
on the point of setting, the whites of 
eggs being first beaten. To attempt 
to whisk to a sponge while the mixture 
is liquid is sheer waste of time, and 
the operation becomes tedious. A covl 
place should be chosen for the whisk- 
ing, and a little ice is w help. (See 
recipes for Lemon Sronce, OkANGE 
SponGe, Pine Aprre Spronce, and 
RASPBERRY SponGE.) (See also remarks 
under Ping ArpLE SPONGE.) 


Gooseberry Cream,.—This is a 
very nice dish. Required: a quart of 
green gooseberrics, half a pound or so 
of loaf sugar, a little water, a pint of 
whipped cream, half a glass of brandy, 
and a few drops of green colouring. 
Cost, about 2s. 

Top and tail, and rinse the fruit, 
then put it in a china jar with the 
water and sugar, and stew for as long 
as may be necessary until the pulp can 
be passed through a hair sieve. Add 
the other materials, and when cold, 
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put the bowl containing the mixture 
in a pan of ice for an hour, or set it in 
an ice cave for half the time. Serve 
rusks and Savoy or other biscuits with 
it, or any nice cake without fruit, and 
send a basin of sugar to table, with 
more cream if convenient. This may 
be moulded, by adding sheet gelatine 
in the proportion of three-quarters of 
an ounce to a pint of the mixture, 


Green Caps.—Required: for a 
nice dish, abuut nine young green 
codlin apples; sugar and garnish as 
below, some vine leaves and custard. 
Cost, varying with the custard. 

Take the fruit, as even in size as 
convenient, and wipe it, then take the 
cores out, and put the apples in a 
preserving pan with cold water to 
cover, and some vine leaves over and 
under. Cover and simmer until quite 
tender, but not broken. Take up with 
a perforated spoon, and wipe the fruit, 
then sift some sugar over, after brush- 
ing the apples with the white of an egg ; 
put them in the oven to frost, then take 
them out and put thei in a glass dish, 
and pour # pintor so of custard round. 
This may be plain or rich as required. 
Sprinkle the tops with green sugar, 
and put a green sprig in the top of 
cach, Instead of using sugar, a few 
nieces of any candied green fruit may 
be cut in shapes to taste, and laid on. 


Imperial Tipsy Cake.—kKe- 
quired : a cake (as for the Tipsy Cake 
of page 936), some fruit as below, 
pistachios, French plums, and pink 
custard. Cost, variable, about ds. to 
7s. for a medium-sized cake. 

This is a very nice dish. Proceed 
as for tipsy cake, using pistachios in 
place of almonds. The fruit for the 
top decoration should be pink and 
yellow, glacé or crystallised, and a 
pink pear should be placed at the top; 
or an orange or an apricot may be 
used. Some of the plums should be 
cut up and mixed amongst the fruit, 
and about a pound of plums must be 
made into a compote (see Fruits), and 
put in the dish in place of custard, 
the pink custard being used in small 
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quantity only. In place of the latter any 
nice pink sauce may be used, or some 
whipped cream coloured delicately. 
Some of the pistachios arc to be put 
here and there on the custard. As 
this is a good dish, a wine of good 
quality should be used for soaking, 
with a gill of brandy to each half 
bottle. The plums for the top should 
be soaked in a spoonful of the wine, 
(See CoLouRED Puiate, No. 11.) 


Indian Trifle.—This is a pretty 
and cheap swect. Required: a quart 
of milk, four ounces of ground rice, 
from half a pint to a pint of boiled 
custard, four ounces of sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of any fruit jelly. Cost, 
about Is. to 1s. 3d. according to 
custard. 

The ground rice and milk are to be 
mixed and boiled together just as for 
cheesecakes or puddings, and sweetened 
and flavoured, then poured, when a 
little cool, into a deep glass dish; a 
mould should be put in the centre and 
the rice put round, and when the rice 
is set a little warm water should be 
put in the mould, which is to be re- 
moved and its space filled by the cus- 
tard, the quantity of which depends 
upon the mould used, and the more 
fanciful the shape the prettier is the 
trifle. The common way is to pour 
the rice all over the mould and cut out 
a space for the custard when cold; but 
this is more trouble and reduces the 
quantity of rice. The jelly is to be 
put about the rice in little heaps, 
Damson cheese and all such prepara- 
tions are equally suitable, or fresh or 
preserved fruit may be used. The 
custard may be left plain, or sprinkled 
over with coloured sugar, or a few spots 
of any preserve to contrast in colour 
with that used on the rice. This is a 
vood dish for a children’s party, being 
plain. <A corn-flour custard will do 
for the centre, though a better one is 
generally used, 


Lemon Sponge.—Required: an 
ounce of gelatine, the rind and juice 
of two large, or three moderate-sized, 
lemons, the whites of two eggs, a pint 
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of water, and three ounces of lump or 
pounded sugar. Cost, about 8d. 

Melt the gelatine in the water, and, 
if pounded sugar is used, infuse the 
thin rinds of the lemons for some 
time in the water: if lump, rasp the 
fruit which gives a better dish. Strain 
the lemon juice and add to the rest; 
beat the whites of eggs, and when the 
gelatine mixture is cool whisk the 
whole until stiff enough for a spoon 
to stand in it. This being a warm 
weather dish as a rule, the maximum 
quantity of gelatine is given, (Ave 
Fruit Sponges.) The mixture may 
be moulded. In either case it is im- 
proved by setting on ice. The amount 
of lemon juice may be increased if 
liked, the sugar being decreased in 
proportion. Many will like a sweeter 
sponge than the above. A little citric 
acid may be used when lemons are 
scarce. Unless half be coloured pink, 
a common mode of serving, it locks 
better with bright garnish. 


Lemon Cream Sponge.—.A 
very good dish is made by flavouring 
a pint of cream with the rasped rind 
of a lemon, with sugar to taste; it 
should not boil, but he set in a warm 
corner of the stove for a time. The 
isinglass, about half to three-quarters 
of an ounce is to be separately dis- 
solved in a little milk, and added, and 
the mixture set by to gct cold, when 
the strained juice of a lemon and a 
half may be added, or more if liked, 
und the whole whisked as above. The 
white of an egg is not essential, but it 
will considerably increase the bulk. 


Macaroon Baskets.—(‘~ 
MrnrinGcve Baskets.) 


Meringues. — Required: whites 
of eggs and sugar as below. 

Take castor sugar in the proportion 
of two ounces for cach white of erg 
used ; or should the eggs be small, ten 
whites may be allowed to the pound of 
sugar. Expert confectioners sometimes 
use more egg than this, but then the 
moulding is more difficult. The whites 
are to be whisked to the stiffest possible 
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froth; this is of the first importance, 
and the sugar should be atirred in 
until mixed only ; the less the whole ig 
worked afterwards the better. Tho 
mass is then to bo laid out, cither on 
boards covered with sheets of paper or 
on baking-sheets of copper or steel, 
that have been slightly warmed, and 
rubbed with a little pure white wax. 
A spoon may be used for tho laying 
ont of the mixture, and a second spoon 
is required to dislodge it from the first, 
or in place of a spoon, a piping bag 
with a plain tube is employed, and 
the mass pressed out in rounds or 
egg shapes, with a little space between 
each. The meringues are then put 
in a very cool oven for some hours, 
to dry and acquire a pale fawn shade; 
they are then removed with a pa- 
lette knife and again put in the oven 
after the soft inner part has been 
scooped out, and this should then be 
the upper side. When crisp they are 
ready foruse, or muy be stored in tins. 
They are improved if some icing sugar 
is dusted over before putting in the 
oven, any surplus being blown off, 
and they must go in the oven instantly. 
This gives a smooth, glazed look, 

To serve, plare a little whipped 
cream in, and put two halves together. 
For variety they are sometimes filled 
with jelly or rich preserve, or one side 
cream and the other jam, and chopped 
almonds are sometimes added to the 
eye and sugar. Meringues are often 
colourcd—green, pink, &c.—-and by 
using some grated chocolate and a 
little brown colouring another variety 
is obtained. They should always be 
filled just before thev go to table, or 
they lose their crispness. Tf liked very 
pide, the oven must. be still cooler and 
the drying will take longer, — Iced 
cream is soinctimes served — In 
MCTIN LUCE, 

Italian Meringues, — Required: a 
pound of sugar, a pint of water, the 
whites of six eges, and an ounce of 
almonds. Cost, about 10d, 

The sugar should be the best lump, 
avud must be boiled in the water until 
it whitens and becomes flaky as it i8 
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dropped from the spoon. Then stir 
tho eggs in after whisking to a froth 
as usual; this must be dono gradually 
but briskly, that the mass may be 
smooth. Then add the almonds, which 
should be blanched and chopped small. 
When the mixture is firm enough to 
take the shape of a spoon, it is ready 
for drying; the oven must be gentle, 
that the whiteness is retaincd. <A pale 
fawn tint is preferred by some. ‘hese 
are thought to be better than meringues 
made in the common way. Mceringues 
wre occasionally filled with iced cream, 
and they are employed as garnish to 
various sweets. 

If stored, use a tin box with a tight- 
fitting lid, and put in a warm place. 


Meringue Baskets.— These arc 
often seen on ball supper tables and on 
other occasions when sweets are made 
on a large scale. There are several 
ways of making them; we give the 
siinplest. If a proper “ basket mould” 
is not at hand, take a mould that shall, 
when finished, give the dish some right 
to the title. Make a little stiff white 
icing, or coloured if coloured meringues 
are used, and stick the edges together, 
using as little icing as possible, so that 
the result shall not be messy. (See 
the recipes in the chapter on Cakes, 
&c.) The mould is used simply as a 
support while building up, and it is 
sometimes necessary to reverse the 
meringues, putting some longwiso and 
some upright, As soon as firm remove 
the mould. It is often a great im- 
provement to pipe in between the 
meringues with a little more icing. 
The basket is in some cases put on the 
dish and filled with whipped cream, or 
n bottom of cuke or pastry may be cut 
to fit it ; should fruit or other materials 
be used, it is best to line the basket 
first with whipped cream, and that 
cannot be too stiff. For other hints, see 
Merincves above. The meoringues 
aro often smeared over the insides with 
a little rich jam before the cream goes 
in, It facilitates the building up, to 
uso the most evenly shaped meringues 
for this purpose. . 


Notz.—A macaroon basket may be 
made in this way. 


Nougat.—This is a kind of paste, 
made of almonds and sugar, and used 
as the base of a number of sweet 
dishes. It is not very easy to make 
nougat single handed in anything like 
a quantity, for if wants working off 
quickly. The process is as follows: 
take some almonds, cither Valencia or 
Jordan, and blanch them, and cut 
them in quarters lengthwise. Some 
uso equal weights of sugar and 
almonds, and others half as many 
almonds only; it is quite optional 
which. The nuts should be put on a 
baking sheet in the oven and made 
quite hot and lightly browned; they 
want turning now and again. The 
sugar should be put in a copper pan, 
and melted with a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice to the pound; 
and when it begins to turn colour 
after boiling, the hot almonds are to 
be stirred in without breaking them. 
The nougat should then be turned out 
on to an oiled slab, if it is to be used 
for lining little moulds. The moulds 
should be ready oiled, and the paste 
spread over them quickly. This 1s the 
difficult part of the operation, as the 
paste hardens very soon. A cut lemon 
dipped in oil is often used to press 
the paste, and is a great assistance. 
The pan containing the nougat should 
be set in a warm place, that it may 
not stiffen before the moulds are 
finished. Sometimes separate pieces 
are cut for the bottoms and sides of « 
large mould, but care is required to 
make them stick closely together. 
When the nougat is firm, turn it out, 
and fill with whipped cream, and 
garnish with fruits. When fancy 
moulds are used, the edges of the 
nougat are often decorated with icing 
of various colours. When the paste is 
intended for very small moulds, the 
almonds are to be chopped or finely 
shredded, instead of quartered. It 
must be well pressed into the corners 
of the moulds. Should it harden, it 
must be remelted by setting the pan 
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in another of boiling water. The 
nougat is softer on the second day, and 
is the better liked by some, though as 
a rule it is liked crisp. Some melt the 
sugar without the lemon juice, but 
this needs much care. Others use 
more juice than givon above. 

Notr.—Some succeed better in beat- 
ing out the nougat with a palette 
knife. The cases are sometimes filled 
with a compote of fruit, and masked 
with custard. ‘They must always be 
filled last thing before dishing. 


Orange Sponge.—lequired: a 
pint of orange juice, or, when strict 
economy must be studied, use equal 
measures of juice and water, sugar to 
taste, half an ounce or more of gelatine, 
and the whites of two eggs. Cost, 
about 9d. when fruit is cheap. 

Melt the gelatine in a little water, 
und add to the juice with the sugar; 
place it over the fire, and stir until 
melted, then cool and beat in to the 
egy whites. This is nicer if the rind 
of one or two oranges is rasped with 
some of the lumps of sugar. The rind 
and juice of half a lemon will further 
improve the dish. This may be 
moulded, or put in a dish. (See 
Lemon SponGe.) 


Another way.—This is very nice. ° 


Put a few slices of stale sponge cake 
in a dish, and pour over them a hot cus- 
tard of medium richness (see CusTARDs), 
then grate the rind of one orange 
over, and pile the sponge on the top. 
This may be garnished with a fresh 
orange in sections, or a crystallised 
one in slices, and a little green fruit 
or some leaves. The sponge may be 
put in the middle of the dish, and the 
cake and custard round it if preferred. 


Pine Apple Sponge. — ke- 
quired: half @ pint of grated pine 
apple, half an ounce of shect gelatine, 
the white of an egg, a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice, and the same of sherry, 
and about two ounces of sugar, or to 
taste, with garnish as below. Cost, 
about Is. Gd., exclusive of garnish. 

The pine should be put in a sauce- 
pan with the gelatine, first dissolved 
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in the lemon juice and a little water, 
and the sugar, and stirred until well 
mixed and the sugar melted; tho 
sherry should be added, and tho 
mixture left to cool a little. The 
white of egg is to be whipped to a 
froth, then put to the pine, &c., and 
the whole whisked to a firm consistence. 
It should be spongy, and may be put 
in a mould, or piled in a glass dish. 
Tf the first, turn out when set, and 
garnish the dish with a little whipped 
cream, sweetened and flavoured with 
pine apple essence, or lemon if liked. 
Colour part of it pink, and stick a 
little green fruit in strips to divide the 
white from the pink. 

Another way is to pour a nice custard 
round, about half a pint, flavoured 
with sherry or brandy. and sprinkle 
tiny heaps of chopped pistachios about 
it; about a dessertspoonful will do. 
If put in a dish, the base looks pretty 
garnished with pink whipped cream 
und green fruit. Or, for cither dish, 
some pieces of crystallised or fresh 
pine may be used, and green leaves 
may replace the cream or custard. 
Chopped jelly of a contrasting colour 
affords a suitable garnish for sponges 
of all sorts, with here and there a 
green leaf or spot of cream if con- 
venient. As ordinarily served, without 
garnish, they present rather an insipid 
appearance. 


Pine Apple Trifle.—Required : 
a tin of grated pine apple, a pint of 
medium custard, a glass of sherry, 
half a gluss of rum, a gill of whipped 
cream, and six or seven penny sponge 
cakes, or a proportionate quantity 
from a large cake, and garnish as 
below. Cost, about 2s. 9d. to 3s. 

The cakes should be cut through in 
four, and spread with the pine, then 
put together and laid flat in a deep 
glass dish. The rum and wine should 
be poured over, a little lemon juice 
being an improvement. Tho custard 
should be sweetened and flavoured 
either with rum or pine essence, and 
goes next, and the cream on the top; 
part may be pink or green. The 
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rnish may be crystallised pine apple 
suid the edge, and a little pile of 
chopped yistachios on the top; or 
some strips of citron or angelica may 
be used, or any kind of pink fruit. 
The cream may be all white, and 
dusted over with coloured sugar for a 
simpler dish. It is only intended for 
the centre; the custard should show 
round it. Another way of serving 
that is much liked, is to omit the 
cream, and sprinkle some fresh or 
tinned pine apple that has been cut up 
small freely over the custard, with 
here and there a little green fruit. 
When the tinned pine is not to be 
had, some pine apple jam or marmalade 
must replace it, but is not so nice. 

Note.—The tinned pine in slices 
may be cut very thinly, and used in 
the same way. 


Raspberry Sponge.—Ke- 
quired: a pint of juice from fresh 
raspberrics, with sugar to taste, the 
whites of two eggs, and half an ounce 
of sheet gelatine. Cost, about 10d. to Is. 

The gelatine should be dissolved in 
a little water, and added to the fruit 
juice and sugar, and stirred over the 
fire until the sugar is dissolved. Then 
remove the pan, and add a hittle 
lemon juice, and, when nearly cold, 
pour over the whipped whites, and 
whisk the whole to a sponge. Then 
pile in a deep dish, and serve cold 
witha garnish of fresh fruit, or cream, 
or custard, (See Pink AprLe SPonGeE.) 
This looks nice moulded in a “ border,” 
or other mould with a pipe, and the 
centre filled with whipped cream. 

Another way—In place of fresh 
fruit juice, use the syrup sold in 
bottles, or dissolve some raspberry 
jelly and dilute it with water; or 
somo jam, sieved and heated, may be 
so prepared. That this dish may re- 
tain the flavour of the fruit, sugar 
should be used very sparingly. 

Another way.—This is very simple 
and cheap. Take a pint packet of 
raspberry jelly ; dissolve as directed, 
in water, and when nearly set, add 
the white of an egg, and whisk the 
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whole. If put in a cold place for a 
time, these are much improved. 


Many other sponges, as strawberry, 
currant, and cherry, are made similarly, 


Red Sago.—This is a dish of 
German origin, and is much liked by 
most people, as it is both wholesome 
and delicious. Nequired : fruit juice, 
sago, and sugar, as below. Cost, 
variable. 

Tuke some juice drawn from cur- 
rants or raspberries, or a mixture of 
the two, or strawberries and currants 
will be found as good; measure it, and 
allow two ounces of sago to the pint, 
then put the two together and cook as 
long as necessary, and add a little 
sugar; the fruit flavour should be 
very pronounced. Sometimes wine is 
used In place of some of the juice, 
the proportions being regulated by 
taste. When it is ready, pour into a 
damp mould, and turn out when set. 
Serve as it is, or, for a superior dish, 
with cream or custard. All sorts of 
cereals may be prepared exactly in the 
sume way. 

NotTe,—Any spare syrup from pre- 
served fruit, both tinned and bottled, 
may be uscd in the same way, and 
many nice dishes made at a nominal 
cost. <A little colouring is generally 
un Improvement to the appearance. 


Rice a la Trinidad. — Re- 
quired : four ounces of rice, a gill of 
cream, milk, jelly, cocoa-nut, sugar, 
&c., as below. Cost, about Is. 6d. 
to Is. 9d. 

Boil the milk and rice together 
until the rice is soft—allow a pint and 
a half of milk—then sweeten to taste, 
und add two ounces of grated cocoa- 
nut, fresh or dried; stir in the cream, 
then pour into a plain border mould, 
and set by to stiffen. Turn out when 
sct, and garnish the top of the border 
with CLaret Jetty. This may be 
either chopped or put into tiny fancy 
moulds; if the latter, leave a space 
between in putting them round. Fill 
the centre with Wuirpep Cream, 
coloured pink; this looks pretty if 
brought to a point a couple of inches 
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higher than the border; on the top 
sprinkle a little more cocoa-nut, with a 
pmch of chopped pistachios ; garnish 
the base with pink and green candied 
fruits, or with the green only and 
some more jelly. The cream should 
be favours with a few drops of 
vanilla, This is a very pretty dish. 
Tf liked, vanilla jelly can be used 
instead of claret; it should be coloured 
a good pink. 

Notr.—In hot weather, dissolve a 
few sheets of gelatine in the rice, &c. 


Rose Meringue. — Required: 
meringues, rose leaves, and garnish, as 
below. Cost, if made with nine 
meringues, about 3s. 6d. to 4s. 

The meringucs are to be pale 
(page 930), and must be as even in size 
and shape as possible. Any uneven 
parts must be taken from the edges. 
Mix a little sieved icing sugar to a 
soft paste with white of egy, and dip 
the edges in, and build up the merin- 
gues as shown in CoLovrep Pate, 
No. 10. ‘hen put on the rose leaves 
—the crystallised are, of course, re- 
ferred to—and about an ounce will be 
wanted. A little of the icing should 
be used for sticking them on. At the 


moment of sending to table, fill the | 


centre with whipped cream, flavoured 
as preferred. This should be done 
from a bag wilh a small plain pipe, 
and before the last meringue and little 
pile of rose leaves are put on the top. 
If plenty of cream be liked, some may 
be put round the meringue, This way 
of serving mcringues is newer than 
filling them with the cream. Garnish 
with natural ruse leaves or other 
foliage unless the cream be put round, 
then chopped pistachios should be 
uscd, 

Note.—Violets may be used in this 
way, but the dish is more effective if a 
little green be introduced; a few tiny 
leaves cut from any crystallised fruit 
and stuck on with the sugar round 
each little claster of violets is pretty, 
or the sugar may be dredged with 
green sugar before the violets are 
stuck on. 
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Savoy Trifle.—Required: fifteen 
Savoy’biscuits, the juice and rind of a 
small lemon, a glass of sherry, some 
custard and cream, a8 below, a little 
raspberry jam and lemon curd (see 
page 856). Cost, about 2s. 

Split the biscuits, and spread half 
with tho jam and the rest with the 
lemon curd, then put them together. 
Pile them in a dish, beginning with 
five and ending with onc. Mix the 
Wine with the lemon juice and rind 
and pour it over. Use a medium 
custard and pour it over, 80 as to coat 
the biscuits, Whip a gill of thick 
cream, and colour half of it pink, and 
put spots of that and the white alter- 
nately, on the top, and round the base 
of the trifle. This is a simple, pretty, 
and easily-made sweet. 

Note.—Tor a juvenile party, a 
plainer dish may be made by soaking 
the biscuits in a little fruit syrup of 
any sort, or lemon or orange juice 
well sweetened ; a plainer custard will 
do, and the dish may be strewn with 
coloured sugar, or some little heaps of 
jam or jelly may be dotted about it. 


St. Honoré Trifle.—This is a 
very pretty and casily-made sweet. 
Required : a slice of sponge cake, or a 
richer kind if liked, the size of a 
pudding plate, and nearly an inch 
thick, a couple of glasses of wine, 
sherry or Madcira, the rind of an 
orange, half a pint of cream, and some 
meringue mixture and garnishas below. 
Cost, from Is. 6d. to 2s, according to 
the garnish, 

The cake forms the foundation, 
The meringue mixture is put on from a 
plain pipe, in small heaps the size of a 
walnut, to form the border. This is 
then to be baked in wa moderate oven 
to a pale brown, and when done the 
wine is poured over while warm. Care 
should be taken that it goes over the 
cake only, as should the meringues 
become wet they would lose their 
crispness and be spoilt, The cream 
should be whipped, flavoured with the 
grated rind, and swectened to taste, 
and put in the contre when the cake is 
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quite cold. Should a richer dish be 
required, take a gill of good custard 
and put it on the cake before the 
cream. Any fresh fruit in season may 
be used as garnish, or dried fruit that 
has been soaked in a little wine. A 
pretty effect is produced by placing 
the fruit in small heaps between the 
heaps of meringue, a little space being 
left for the purpose before baking. 
Small lumps of fruit jelly or rich jam 
may be used in placo of fruit. Some- 
times a layer of ratafias soaked in boil- 
ing custard is placed under the cream ; 
this enriches the dish and is generally 
liked. 

Notr.—Tut the cream in at the 
instant of sending to table. 


Strawberry Chartreuse. — 
Required: fruit, garnish, jelly, and a 
cream mixture as below. Cost, about 
1s. Gd. to 2s, for aspint mould. 

Take a charlotte mould and line it 
with lemon jelly, or green jelly, 
flavoured with any liqueur; then slice 
some fine strawberries, and put them 
in a pattern, or cover the jelly entirely, 
or as preferred. Any dried fruit of 
another colour may be used in addition 
if liked. Set the garnish with more 
jelly. Then fill the centre with a 
cream made in the following propor- 
tions :---To each half-pint of double 
cream allow a quarter of an ounce of 
gelatine, and a gill of lemon jelly, and 
about a quarter of a pound of straw- 
berrics cut up and sweetened a little ; 
they are further improved by soaking 
in a little maraschino or other liqueur 
befure adding them. The whole 
should be mixcd over ice, and then put 
in the mould when beginning to set. 
Set in an ice cave, or on ice, and turn 
out when firm. 

Another way.—Prepare the cream 
for the centre without any fruit, and 
arrange it round the mould, then put 
the fruit in the centre. A little cream 
should be reserved for covering the 
fruit, or some more jelly can be used. 


Strawberry Snow Cream.— 
Required : four penny sponge cakes, 
half a pint of custard, fruit, cream, 


and flavouring as below. Cost, about 
2s 


The cakes should be cut in thin 
slices and put thinly over the bottom 
of a good-sized dish. The rind of a 
lemon is then to be grated over, and a 
little of the juice used to moisten 
them. Pour 4 glass of maraschino 
syrup over next, then put a pound of 
strawberries that have been made into 
a compdéte without boiling the fruit. 
(See recipes in Fruits.) Half a pint 
of cream should then be whipped with 
the white of an egg; an ounce of 
sugar is to be stirred in with a table- 
spoonful of maraschino syrup, and 
piled up over the fruit. This is a very 
nice dish. When fresh fruit is not to 
be had, use bottled fruit after draining 
from the syrup. ‘The latter can be 
used up for other dishes. 


Syllabubs. — These are served 
alone, as well as used for garnishing 
other sweets. There is considerable 
difference in the manner of making 
them. 

Vo. 1,—Required: the rind of a 
lemon or orange, a pint of sherry or 
other sweet wine, the white of an egg, 
and the juice of a lemon, and sugar, 
Cost, varies with the wine. The rind 
of the fruit is soaked in the wine for 
sume hours, the other materials are 
added, and the process 1s the same as 
for whipped cream. The froth should 
be left long enough to get firm. A 
little melted currant jelly is used in 
place of some of the wine for a cheaper 
dish, while brandy is added for the 
best kinds. In cold weather these are 
made the day before they are wanted. 

No. 2.—lRequired: two ounces of 
sugar, spice, wine, milk, and other 
ingredients as below. Cost, about 1s. 
Put the sugar in a bowl with the 
grated lemon rind, half a grated nut- 
meg, half a pint of raisin wine, then 
pour in from a teapot or jug a pint 
or a pint and a half of warm milk. 
Set by to get cold. Clotted cream is 
sometimes used as garnish, and 
pounded cinnamon or other spice 
sprinkled over. 
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No. 8.—Devonshirve Syllabub.—In the 
county, where milk is to be had pure 
and direct from its source, syllabubs 
are to be seen on every table, varied 
with the far-famed Devonshire junket. 
The quantity of wine intended to be 
used for the syllabub is first put into 
a large china bowl with sugar to taste. 
It is then milked on till the bowl is 
full, and afterwards, when cold, it is 
covered with clotted cream. A little 
grated nutmeg, or pounded cinnamon 
(or both may be used) is sprinkled 
over the top when served. <A pint of 
port and one of sherry will make a 
large and excellent sylabub. 


Tipsy Bread. — This is an 
imitation of tipsy cake, and answers 
fora juvenile party very well. Re- 
quired : some thin slices of nice white 
bread (free from crust), jam, almonds, 
and custard. Cost, variable. 

The bread should be spread with the 
jam, and piled up; it is very easy to 
imitate a cake by cutting the round 
slices smaller as they reach the top, or 
it may be made square if liked, <A little 
wine of any plain kind may be used, 
an] it is not necessary to thoroughly 
soak the bread: it may be moistened 
only. ‘The almunds are to be used as 
for a cuke, but less plentifully. The 
custard may be quite plain; a corn- 
flour or rice custard does excellently. 
The custard in the dish may be 
sprinkled with coloured sugar to add 
to the effect. 

Another way.—Instead of pouring 
the custard over, build the bread up in 
rings, and soak as before: spread the 
outside with jam, stick almonds in or 
not, and fill the centre with thick, 
plain custard, dredged with coloured 
sugar. This is wholesome, cheap, 
and pretty. 


Tipsy Cake.—Required : a Savoy 
sponge cake, some wine, or a mixture of 
wine and brandy, a custard, and some 
almonds. Cost, from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 
for a good-sized cake, varying in pro- 
portion to the richness of the custard, 
and the kind of wine. 

The cake should be a few days old; 


one of a pound and a half will mako 
a handsome dish; this would require 
nearly a bottle of wine, and a pint 
and a half to a quart of custard. About 
half a pound of almonds should be pro- 
vided. ‘The cake should be well pierced 
at the bottom with a skewer, and put 
in a deep glass dish in which it will 
be served, and soaked with the wine, 
which must be put over by degrees 
from a spoon, <A day should be 
allowed for the soaking. The wine 
may be a medium sherry or Madeira, 
or raisin or cowslip for a plainer dish. 
The cake should be soaked from the 
top, and as long ax any portion 
remains dry the liquor should be 
poured over, Any surplus moisture 
should be poured out of the dish, 
The almonds are best inserted before 
the cake is sowked, They should be 
blanched and cut in thin strips, and 
if they can be afforded, Jordan 
almonds shonld be used. Make the 
holes first with a skewer. After cut- 
ting, they should be put in a cool oven 
to dry a little, but not to take colour, 
The pattern of the cake should be 
followed, and the almonds put close 
together. Recipes for the custards 
are on page 925, A plain or medium 
one is suitable for a cuke svaked with 
a plain wine, but for one with good 
wine a rich one 18 best. A glass of 
brandy poured over the cake Just 
before the custard gocs over it is a 
great improvement. A very usual 
flavouring for the custard is almond, 
but it 18 sometimes left plain. 

Another way.—Take a round sponge 
cake and slice it, then spread the 
slices with nice jam; build the cake 
up, and stick with almonds, and finish 
as above, Varions liqueurs are used 
in these. In pouring the custard 
over cither of these cakes, a spoon 
should be used, so as not to displace 
the almonds, and plenty of custard 
should be put in the dish. — (See 
ImpentaL Tipsy Cake, and Savoy 
CAKES.) 


Tipsy Cake a la Lawson.— 


Required: a sponge cake, syrup, and 
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custard as below. Cost, about 1s. 4d., 
exclusive of garnish. 

The cake should be about three- 
quarters of a pound in weight, and be 
baked in a round tin, and not more 
than an inch and a half deep. While 
hot, cut it in three slices with a warm 
knifc, and soak the pieces in a syrup 
made by boiling a gill of water with 
a quarter of a pound of sugar for a 
few minutes, after which it is to be 
coloured pink, and flavoured with 
raspberry or currant syrup; or should 
no syrup be at hand, with essence of 
either kind named, or with raspberry 
vinegar. Pour a little of the custard 
over each alice, then build the cake 
up in its original form, and pour the 
rest of the custard over. About half 
a pint, or rather more, will be wanted ; 
No. 3 or 4 is suitable. A little fresh 
or dricd fruit should be used as 
garnish. 

Another way.—After building the 
cake up, and before putting the custard 
on, make a meringue with the whites 
of two eggs, and two ounces, or rather 
less, of sugar and pile on the top, then 
put the cake in the oven to brown, 
und serve with the custard round. 
(See page 930 for the meringue.) 


Trifle in Surprise, a la 
Martell.— Required: a cake, jam, 
wine, biscuits, custard, cream, c., as 
below. Cost, about 4s. 6d., but 
variable. 

Take a round Madeira cake of a 
pound and half in weight, and scoop 
the middle out, leaving the bottom 
and sides three-quarters of an inch 
thick. The top should first be cut 
straight off. ‘Then crumble « third of 
the centre cake, and soak in three 
gills of hot custard, flavoured to taste, 
und when cold mix ina gill of whipped 
cream, swectened and flavoured. Tho 
outer wall of cake is to be moistened 
with a little sherry or Madeira. Then 
spread the inner part of it with any 
nice stoneless jam or fruit purée. 
Soak a few ounces of ratafias and 
broken macaroons in wine, and fill 
the cake, using the biscuits and the 
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soaked part of the cake in alternate 
layers. The top is to be replaced, and 
may be coated with jam, or a little 
bright jelly of any sort, or with 
coloured whipped cream; and the 
base of the cake should be similarly 
ornamented. ‘This is a very nice dish 
that may be served at high tea, or as 
a supper sweet for any occasion. 


Trifle, or Macaroon Trifle.— 
Required: macaroons, ratafias, sponge 
cakes, wine and brandy, and some 
jam, custard, and whipped cream. 
Cost, about 4s. for a medium-sized 
dish. 

This is a very nice, old-fashioned 
sweet, which is much liked as a rule. 
The first thing is to take a deep glass 
dish and put in some thin slices of 
sponge cake, and spread them with a 
good layer of jam, raspberry being a 
favourite. ‘The cake should be soaked 
with a little sherry. Then put some 
of the cakes named above, allowing 
about two to four ounces of ratafias 
to half a pound of macaroons, but the 
proportions are a matter of taste. They 
should be soaked in wine with a little 
brandy; the ratafias are left whole, 
but the macaroons are often broken in 
halves or quarters. Then cover them 
with a thick layer of good custard; 
if should be quite an inch thick. 
Sometimes a little more jam is put 
over this, but as a rule it will be better 
liked with the one layer. The dish 
looks prettier if the jam be put in the 
dish first, and the cake on the top, but 
this causes a little waste in serving. 
Allow a good quantity of cream for 
the top; it should be sweetened and 
flavoured to taste, and some may be 
coloured pink and used for dotting 
about the rest ; or some coloured su 
may be strewn over. Either of the 
recipes for WH1Irpep Cream may be 
followed, but we recommend the first 
as the richer. Arrange this high in 
the centre, and keep the trifle in a 
cold place until ready to serve. 

Norr.—For a richer dish, various 
kinds of glacé fruits are cut up and 
mixed amongst the other ingredients. 
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Some may be used on the cream if 
liked, then it should be left white. 
Or a border of pink cream, decorated 
with green fruits, with a centre of 
white cream, garnished with pink 
fruits has a nice effect. 

alnother way.—The dish is first to 
be spread at the sides as well as the 
bottom with the jam, then covered 
with the sliced sponge cake. Proceed 
as directed above for the completion 
of the dish. ‘This has a good effect 
at night when a dish on a stand is used. 
When a very large dish is wanted, 
there should be a second layer of 
biscuits, &c., after the custard, then 
more custard, and finally the cream. 
i Wham. — Required: a 
pint of thick cream, a glass of sherry, 
the rind of half a lemon, half a pound 


of red currant jelly, sugar to taste 
(about two or three ounces), © dozen 
Savoy biscuits, and some strips of 
candied peel, mixed (about two 
ounces). Cost, about 2s, 8d. to 2s. 10d. 

The cream is to be sweetened and 
mixed with the wine and grated lemon 
rind, then whipped, and the froth 
put on a sieve to drain; the biscuits 
ure to be cut throngh and put in a 
dish in alternate layers with the froth 
and some jelly in little heaps. The 
froth should form the first and last 
layers. The cream that is left over 
from the whipping should be swectened 
and poured round the biscuits, &c., 
which must be kept in the middle of 
the dish; garnish with the candied 
peel. This is an old-fashioned form 
of sweet, and there are other ways of 
preparing it. 


JELLIES, CREAMS, AND BLANCMANGES. 


THESE are amongst the most popular of the dishes that come under the 
head of “sweets.” For the most part they are light and digestible, and at 
the same time afford every facility for the concoction of most. artistic and 
inviting dishes, the brilliancy and rich eolouring of which tend in no small 
degree to set off a table to advantage, and on this score alone jellies are 
not likely to be easily dislodged from their place in public favour. 


JELLIES. 

Jellies vary greatly in richnexs and the modes of preparation, but the 
old-fashioned jelly, from calves’ feet stock, has, in the majority of cases, 
given place to those made from gelatine or isinglass, except. in the making 
of invalid dishes. The first consideration is the stiffening medium, and 
as gelatine is the article most in demand we will give it first place. 

Gelatine is of several kinds. The most largely used is the packet 
gelatine, of a yellowish colour and of opaque appearance, which is sold at 
fourpence per ounce on an average. As a rule, an ounce of this will pro- 
duce from a pint and a half to a quart of jelly. according to the strength 
of the gelatine, the state of the weather, and the depth of the mould used. 
Some makers over-rate the strength of their goods, and the best thing is 
to test the gelatine, making due allowance so far as the weather and the 
mould are concerned, and to keep as far as possible to the one brand, 
should it oe satisfactory. The best makes of English gelatine bear tho 
name of the maker, and have been long in the market. 

Opaque gelatine, or “soup-strengthener,” to which reference is made 
on page 27, is a cheaper form of gelatine, aud is suld by the pound, It is 
not of much use in the making of table jellies, but it answers very well for 
cheap forms of creams, dealt with a little later on. 
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Sheet gelatine is a very useful article, because it requires no soaking, 
while the kinds above named do, sometimes as much as six hours, though 
it may be ready to be added to the other materials in one hour. This is not 
so strong as the opaque, but it varies a good deal. Of some brands two 
ounces or more to the quart must be used, and as before, it should be tested 
for strength. This is very pale sometimes, but for those who prefer it 
there is a pink gelatine, which obviates the necessity of colouring the 
jelly. When various colours are to be imparted the palest should be 
chosen, as such a jelly will take the colours better. A point that should 
always be borne in mind in regulating the amount of gelatine to use is the 
garnish of the mould. Supposing this to consist of fresh fruits, the jelly 
must be stiffer than if no garnish be used; in other words, consider whether 
the jelly has to bear any weight. 

Isinglass is more expensive than gelatine, but is preferred by many. 
It dissolves readily, and is delicate in flavour. Speaking generally, we 
think that the directions for use given on the packets are reliable as to the 
quantity of liquid to be added, and any deviation, such as the substitution 
of wine for water, or lemon juice, &c., should be evenly balanced. Then 
the sugar. Always, in adding more than the average quantity, deduct 
from the liquids. This applies to jellies from gelatine equally, and is a 
point often overlooked, so many forget that sugar beouimes Tig usd 

Cleanliness is of paramount importance. A greasy spoon, a half- 
washed mould, or any traces of dust, will affect both flavour and brilliancy. 
Very fair jellies may be made for family use without the trouble of clear- 
ing, but when real brightness is desired this process is necessary, and is 
known as 

Clarification.—This consists in removing all insoluble matter that 
rises to the surface in the form of scum. The usual materials for causing 
the scum to rise are the whites and shells of eggs. On an average two eggs 
are wanted for a quart of jelly. Stiff jellies are more difficult to clear 
than those only just firm enough, and a very firm jelly is not nearly so 
nice. Supposing a quart of jelly, made from a mixture of sugar, lemon 
rind and juice, and gelatine—the precise proportions are detailed hereafter 
—proceed as follows: Take a very clean stewpan of copper or steel, and 
see that it is well-tinned, or use a very delicate enamelled one (an iron one 
will noé do), then put in the gelatine that has been soaked in some of the 
water until quite soft; add more water to make up the quantity, the thin 
riuds of the lemons, and the strained juice and the sugar. The water may 
be cold, or, to save time, the sugar may be melted in a little boiling water, 
but that for the soaking of the gelatine must be cold. The whites of two 
eggs should then be added, and the shells, after they have been washed and 
crushed up in the hand. The separate whisking of the whites with a tea- 
spoonful of cold water is advised by some cooks. Then place the over 
a clear, steady fire, and with a whisk of wicker or wire, as shown on 

e 600, whisk the whole until there is a good froth on, and the jélly is 
just on the point of boiling. Then stop the whisking, and either strain at 
once or let it {stand for ten or twenty minutes. e first plan is very 
general, and for ourselves we prefer it, as the liquid, being hot, passes 
more at through the bag or other straining medium. Those. who 
allow the jelly to stand argue that it is all the time increasing in clearness. 
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It is a simple matter to try both ways. There is this to be said with cer- 
tainty, that the slower the process of bringing the jelly from the cold to 
the nearly boiling stage the clearer it will be. It must never be stirred 
after boiling-point is reached. It is also very important that the crust on 
the top remain intact. The absurdity of any instructions to ‘remove the 
scum” is apparent, when we remember that the scum acts as the filter, and 
therefore aids the clearing. When sheet gelatine is used the water may 
be hot, though cold is preferable. When wine is added it is well, unless 
one can be quite sure that it will not cloud the jelly, to pass it through 
the strainer with the rest. although there is a certain amount of loss of 
flavour by the treatment. With brandy this is not necessary. ‘The amount 
to be added should be deducted from the water and put in after straining. 
We must mention another method that finds favour with some cooks, viz., 
to whisk the jelly until it boils up well, then to let it boil for a couple of 
minutes, then stand for a few minutes before clearing. This brings us to 
the straining-bag, or cloth. 

Jelly bags are of felt, or of stout flannel, and may be bought or made 
at home. “Double mill,” or ironing-blanket flannel, is generally used. 
The seam should be double-sewn, to guard 
against unequal filtration. The shape is 
shown in Fig. 142. A stand is very useful, 
but may be dispensed with. the bag being 
tied to two chairs, or one turned upside 
down, hy attaching tapes of the required 
length to the loops. The best felt bags 
are seamless. Some use a clean linen cloth, 
or a diaper or damask napkin, or a square 
of tammy or ordinary flannel, Either of 
these will answer perfectly, supposing the 
jelly to be clear when poured through, 
aud if it is not properly ean in the pan 
the hag is of no avail. Whatever is 
used must be free from soap and 
quite clean, and moistened by pouring 
hot water through before the jelly; 
syneeze out any water. Keep near thi 

is fire, and if not clear after the first strain- 
Fic, 142—-JELLY BaG aND STaxD. jn pour through again until it is. 
Should the first spoonful or two look 
watery, put it away. Pour all the jelly through together, and let it run 
naturally; never use pressure. 

To wash a jelly bag. empty it as soon as used and put it in hot water, 
as nearly boiling as possible, then stir witha stick or spoon; renew the 
water a time or two, then add cold water, so that the bag may be wrung 
ont by hand; rinse a time or two in clear water and pull into shape, 
dry in the open, and fold up when dry in a sheet of paper. If put away 
damp or dirty the next jelly will suffer. Should a cloth be used apply 
the same treatment. Some of the clearest jellies we have ever seen 
have been strained through a fine damask napkin. 

Bottled Jellies —These are to be had of many flavours and very bright 
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in appearance. Sometimes wine is required to be added, but if much extra 
liquid be put in there is fear that the jelly may not set. The safest plan 
is to use a shallow mould, and a good deal may be done by the aid of ice. 
Should at any time a jelly be found too soft to turn out, it can. cither be 
cut up and put in glasses for the table, or whipped and served in the same 
form, ora glass dish. In moulding these jellies set the bottle in hot water 
after drawing the cork, and let the jelly be on the point of setting before 
putting in the mould. They are particularly handy when a small quantity 
is required for lining a mould, and time does not allow for its home 
manutacture. 

Packet Jellies—There is a good deal of difference in these, for while 
some are but little inferior to bottled jellies in flavour and _ brilliancy, 
others are rather thick and of poor flavour. But, cost considered, they are 
for the most part excellent, and decidedly useful. A nice way of serving 
is to mould with fresh fruit in layers. The water can be reduced a little 
in hot weather, or wine may take the place of some of the water at any 
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time. Average cost, 4d, per pint packet. By using a packet of jelly, 
and one of blancmange powder of a contrasting colour, and moulding the 
two in layers, a very pretty dish can be had at trifling cost. It is safest if 
only such as bear the makers’ names be employed. 

Moulding Jellies.—The mould should be very clean, first washed in 
warm, then in cold water, then put in cold water and drained, and the jelly 
poured in when on the point of setting. Cool, and only just liquid when 
put in, is the condition most favourable for turning out. It is a further 
advantage to cool the mould in ice first, but this is not a necessity. The 
mould is to be placed on ice on a cold place until the jelly is firm. Where 
layers of jelly are being put into the same mould ice is necessary, or the 
process takes many hours. <A basin of ice mixed with a little salt is 
required, and the mould should be bedded in, care being taken that the 
ice does not reach the top of the mould, or, as it melts, it will run in and 
spoil the jelly. When the time comes for turning out the jelly the edge 
may be “eased” by means of the fingers, but no knife used, or it will 
probably look ragged. Then put it for a second into hot water—warm is no 
good—and, placing the dish on the top, turn the mould over with a sharp 
jerk, and it will probably slip out. If not, hold the mould a little above 
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the dish, and tap from side to side and on the top. Should this fail, renew 
the water treatment. The immersion in the water must be of a second's 
duration only, or (particularly in the case of a mould with projecting 
points) the jelly would run. What is wanted is just enough heat to make 
the jelly leave the mould. Take a clean cloth and wipe any spots of jelly 
that may run into the dish. Some cooks, after the hot water treatment, 
have a little cold water, iccd if possible, at hand, to pour over the jelly on 
the dish, should it show any tendency to run. The cold water is then 
drained off, and the dish dried. 

The moulds shown in Figs. 143, 144, 145 are very good patterns, and 
all suitable for fancy jellies or creams. 

Lining Jelly Moulds.—This operation requires a little caro, then it is 
easy. To line a mould thinly with jelly so that every part is coated, take 
the mould in the hand and put in the jelly a little at a time, turning the 
mould round and round ina basin of ice, broken up and mixed with a little 
salt. Line the top first, and work down to the edge. Tho jelly should be 
just liquid, then it will set very quickly. It is well to have at hand two 
basins, one with hot and the other with cold water, the jelly in a small 
saucepan ; then, should it cool too soon, place it for a moment in the hot. 
water, while if found too liquid, set it in the cold. This saves running 
backwards and forwards to the stove or the sink, as the case may be. 
When fruit or other garnish is put in the mould a little more jelly must 
be used, to set it before the filling is added. These directions apply to 
cold puddings as well as sweets of all sorts that are thus served. A basin- 
shaped mould is the most easily lined of all, and if garnished at the base 
and on the top after turning out, as detailed in some of the recipes, the 
result is good. For hints on the linings of moulds with jelly for savoury 
dishes see GARNISHES. 

Another way.—This is easier, but the lining of Jelly being thicker, the 
effect is not so good. Take, say, two plain moulds of the desired shape, 
and coat the bottom of the larger one with jelly, then, when it is set, put 
the other mould in, and fill up the vacant space between with jelly. When 
firm pour a little hot water in the inner mould, then take it out carefully. 
Supposing the difference in diameter between the two moulds to be an 
inch, there will be a lining half an inch thick. The mould is then to be 
filled with the cream. or pudding mixture, or whatever else may be in- 
tended to show through the jelly, and for comparatively plain dishes the 
mode answers very well. 


CREAMS. 


These are of various kinds, some very simple and others elaborate. Tho 
foundation of most sorts of moulded cream consists of milk or cream, or a 
wnixture, gelatine or isinglass, sugar and flavouring, with sometimes the 
addition of fruit purce or syrup, jam, &c. Whatever the kind of cream, 
whenever gelatine is used as a base certain rules must be remembered, 
and an important one is not to boil the gelatine in the milk. Dissolve it 
only, at a temperature just below boiling point. If ordinary packet gela- 
tine be used this is easily done by soaking it in some of the cold milk until 
it is soft and thoroughly swollen, then add it to the rest of the milk, 
and stir till it is quite melt-d, the milk in the saucepan having been first 
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brought to the boil, or perhaps simmered with the flavouring medium for 
some little time. In the case of sheet gelatine or isinglass the soaking is 
a small matter, and can often be dispensed with altogether. Another 
method adopted by some cooks, and a good one, is to soak the gelatine as 
described, in cold milk, and to set the eup or basin containing it into a 
saucepan of water over the fire, and stir until dissolved, then to add it to 
the other materials. It may be asked, why not boil the gelatine? Simpl 
because some kinds cause the milk to curdle; others do not, but it is well 
to be on the safe side, and the extra trouble involved is very trifling. The 
cream used is sometimes boiled with the milk, but it is a better plan to 
whip it if thick and good, and add it when the milk mixture has cooled a 
little; this adds to the quantity, and the cream tastes richer. But the 
term “cream” is often a misapplied one, and many dishes that are entirely 
innocent of cream come to ianle under that name. 

We will run through a few of the usual additions, and detail the right 
method, as it will save repetition in the recipes. Supposing jam: the 
milk mixture should cool a little, and the jam be heated, if necessary, and 
rubbed through a sieve, then added hy degrees, the whole being beaten 
woll; the whipped cream goes in after. If fruit jelly is used—and most 
delicious creams are made from it—no sieving is required. Then-there 
are fruit syrups: these should be added with caution, lest curdling result, 
and only the best brands used. When any of these additions are made 
the sugar must be sparingly used; little or none will be wanted. Whena 
cream is flavoured with anything of a volatile nature, that should be added 
as short a time as possible before pouring into the mould. The prepara- 
tion and garnishing of the mould is the same as for jellies generally, but 
some prefer to coat the inside of the mould with a little pure salad oil, as 
it gives the cream a shiny look when turned out: when this is done the 
mould is not to be first wetted. The remarks on the Fancy or MIxED 
JELLIES apply equally to fancy creams; see also the general directions for 
SWEETs (page 917). For WHIPPED CREAM, see page 954. 

Colouring for creams may be cither liquid, as for jellies, or paste 
colouring ; of the latter a greater variety may be had, including coffee- 
brown, cherry-red, and damson-blue. 

When fresh fruit is in season very delicious creams may be made, and 
the method depends somewhat upon the kind and ripeness of the fruit. 
Details are given under the various headings, but it should be regarded as 
a general principle that the flavour is nicer when the fruit can be employed 
Aue cooking, whether in the form of a purée or the juice only 

used. 


Almond Blancmange, a time. Add tho boiling water, then 


French.—Required : four ounces of 
sugar, ton ounces of sweet and half an 
ounce of bitter almonds. an ounce 
and a half of isinglacs, and water to 
make up a quart. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 
Blanch and pound the almonds to 
paste, the sugar being added a little at 


cover, and leave the mixture for somo 
hours. Wring through a tammy, and 
add the melted isinglass; then mould 
the mixture, using a plain or garnished 
mould, as preferred. This is semi- 
opaque and very delicious in flavour, 
but too costly for general use, It may 
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be cheapened considerably by using 
gelatine—the best sheet for choice. 


Apricot Solid.— Required: a 
pound of apricots, half as much 
sugar, the juice of a lemon, gelatine, 
&c., as below. Cost, about Is. 9d. 
without cream. 

Cook the fruit with the sugar and 
lemon juice to a thick marmalade, and 
add some of the kernels, blanched and 
chopped. Beat in (after sieving the 
fruit) half an ounce of gelatine, melted 
in a gill of water. Add a glass of 
noyeau and mould; set on ice until 
firm, then turn out, and pour cream or 
custard over. ‘The mould should be 
shallow, ormore gelatine will be wanted. 


Arrowroot Cream,.—Required : 
an ounce and a half of arrowroot, a 


pint of milk, an ounce or more of sugar, 
half a pint of cream, and flavouring. 
Cost, about 1s. 

A bay leaf or stick cinnamon is often 
used to flavour this. Either should be 
boiled with the milk, then strain it 
over the arrowroot, first mixed with 
cold milk taken from the pint. Add 
the cream and stir tothe boil; sweeten 
to taste, then turn out to cool; stir 
often, and serve in a glass dish or 
custard cups. Those with whom eggs 
disagree will find this a pleasant sub- 
stitute for custard with fruit, &c. By 
altering the proportions of milk and 
cream, the dish can be made richer or 
plainer, as required. For a moulded 
cream, use two and a half ounces of 
arrowroot, or rather more in warm 
weather. 


Aspic Jelly.—(Sce GauntsiEs.) 


Bavarois.—This is another name 
for a sweet that might be called 
“moulded custard.” Various flavour- 
ings are used. The following are 
familiar examples : — 

No. 1.—Make a pint and a half of 
rich custard, flavour with vanilla and 
brandy, add gelatine to set it, and pour 
into a mould garnished with various 
coloured dried fruits. Ginger brandy 
could be used to flavour, and the mould 
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garnished with ginger and a littlo 
angelica. 

No. 2.—Make a custard, but reduce 
the milk, adding some good fruit syrup, 
when cool, in proportion to the milk 
omitted. Colour if liked. This takes 
its name from the syrup used. 


Blancmange.—Properly speak- 
ing, this title should only be applied to 
white dishes; if coloured yellow, they 
become jaune-mange, and if pink, rose- 
mange ; but itis but seldom that these dis- 
tinctions are made. The old-fashioned 
dishes of this kind were usually fla- 
voured with almond milk, prepared by 
pounding and expressing the milk 
from the almonds, or by simmering 
ground almonds in milk, and passing 
through a tammy. These modes of 
flavouring are sometimes resorted to 
now ; but, for the most part, flavouring 
essences are used. Blancmanges may 
be made in almost endless variety. 
Cinnamon, nutmeg, and other spices 
are used, as well as rose or orange 
flower water, vanilla and other essences, 
bay leaves, brandy, wine, &c., and the 
rinds of vranges and lemons, The 
recipes given can be varied to any 
extent by altering the flavourings. 

Vo. 1,—Required: an ounce of 
isinglass, a pint of boiling milk, half a 
pint of crcam, two ounces of sweet and 
a couple of bitter almonds, a_table- 
spoonful of brandy, and two ounces 
of sugar, or rather more. Cost, about 
Is. 4d. 

The almonds should be simmered in 
the milk, the gelatine added, and the 
cream just before taking from the fire; 
the brandy is optional, and, in place of 
almonds, essence may be used. Strain 
carefully into a clean jug, let it cool 
before moulding, and pour it in the 
mould free from any sediment. This 
may be varied by adding a glass of 
noycan to the brandy, and using a little 
less milk. Should gelatine be used, 
regulate the quantity by the kind. 

No. 2.—Required: a pint of cocoa- 
nut milk, half a pint of cream, a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla essence, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, a bit of lemon 
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peel, and an ounce of gelatine. Cost, 
about 1s. 4d. 

The gelatine should be melted in the 
cocoa-nut milk, and the sugar and cream 
added, then brought again to the boil, 
and the essence stirred in when just 
on the point of setting. Drepare the 
moulds as for creams (page 942). This 
is very nice. It may be moulded in 
layers with a rose-coloured cream, or 
plainly. Orange flower water or rose 
water can be used to flavour in place of 
vanilla. For the milk, see page 923. 

No. 3.—Required: three ounces of 
fine rice flour, a pint and a half of milk, 
a gill of cream, sugar and flavouring 
to taste, and half an ounce of sheet 
gelatine. Cost, about 1s. 3d. 

The flour should be mixed with cold 
milk to a paste, and the rest boiled with 
the sugar, and the whole simmered, with 
frequent stirring, for a quarter of an 
hour; the cream may be boiled with the 
rest or added off the fire; if the latter, 
beat itin, but the cream for blancmanges 
is not often whipped. Flavour and 
mould, The gelatine gives smoothness ; 
in cold weather, rather less will do. 
For a plainer dish, use another ounce 
of flour and omit the gelatine. Corn- 
flour can be used in the same way. 
For a plainer one, see the directions on 
thepackets. (See ALMOND BLANCMANGE, 
FRENCH.) 


Blancmange Powders. 
—These are to be had of various 
flavours and colours, and are very 
handy for the quick preparation of a 
sweet, especially for hot weather. The 
powders of a few years ago were very 
inferior for the most part to those now 
offered. Directions for use always 
uccompany the powders ; but we may 
remark that, even where directed to 
blend the powder with boiling milk, 
we have generally found it a great 
Improvement to give the whole a final 
stir over the fire, as it seems te give 
smovthnoss and a little more body, so 
that the mixture sets and turns out 
more successfully. Should time be 
short, the quantity of liquid should be 
reduced a little; a richer dish can be 
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had by using a little cream in pluce of 
some of the milk. The same remarks 
apply to custard powder. We give 
recipes for the preparation of both; but 
we know that it is cheaper to buy them. 

For blancmange powder, a pound 
of sago meal may be flavoured with a 
little ground mace or other spice, and 
a few drops of essence of lemon. Other 
flavourings may be used, and rice and 
corn-flour enter into the composition 
of many. Essences and colourings are, 
of course, used to give variety—the 
above being a plain or ‘ foundation” 
powder. 

Ccustarp Powper is sometimes made 
from sago meal, with some other pre- 
parations—as corn or rice flonr—and 
flavoured with ground bitter almonds, 
mace, and cassia, with cnough turmeric 
to colour. Most chemists will supply 
these in bulk if requested. ‘They should 
be stored in a dry place. 


Calf’s Poot Jelly.— (See Ixvatmp 


CooKERy, 


Calf’s Foot Stock for Jellies. 
—This is a very easy recipe. The 
stock can be used for the foundation of 
all sorts of sweet jellies, in place of 
isinglass or gelatine. It will be stiff, 
and can be diluted with wine, &c., to 
the right consistence; or for a plain 
jelly, where not much of this sort of 
iquid is used, water or lemon juice 
must be employed. Reference to the 
other recipes will suggest the methods 
of using. For a simple dish, the stock 
may be diluted with any fruit juice. 
It is to be clarified in the ordinary 
way. Required: a quart of water to 
each foot. The feet are to be properly 
dressed and cleaned, and put on in the 
cold water, and boiled very gently 
until reduced to half. Then strain 
and set by until stiff. ‘Take the grease 
trom the top by pouring a little boiling 
water over, and remove any that may 
remain with a cloth dipped in boiling 
water, or use pieces of blotting paper. 
The stock must be taken free of 
sediment for the jelly. Allow from 
five to six hours for the feet to simmer. 

Note,—Should, by any accident, tho 
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stock be found too weak in consequence 
of too much liquid having been added, 
a little gelatine must be put in at the 
time of making tho jelly. Test the 
strength by pouring a little in a saucer 
and setting on ice. 


Chestnut Cream a la Craven. 
—Required: four ounces of French 
chestnut flour, milk, sugar, fruit, and 
flavouring as below. Cost, about 
Is, 8d. to 2s. 

Mix the flour toa smooth paste with 
a gill of cold milk; put this by degrees 
to a pint of boiling milk, and mix 
well; then cook for about ten minutes. 
Take from the fire and stir in the yolk 
of an egg, a tablespoonful of brandy, 
the same of maraschino, and a gill of 
thick cream well sweetened. When 
cool, colour half the preparation and 
put itina deep dish in alternate layers; 
the top should be white, and this is to 
be decorated with a few ounces of pre- 
served fruits of bright colours that 
have been soaked in a mixture of 
brandy and vanilla until soft and well 
flavoured. ‘The liquor that runs from 
them should be used witha little more, 
sufficient to soak some ratafias or 
macaroons, and these should be put 
round the base of the cream; the 
bottom layer is best of the pink. This 


is a very nice sweet at a moderate cost. | 


The arrangement may be varied by 
piling the cream up pyramid fashion 
in the two colours, then using the 
fruit and biscuits in alternate heaps for 
the garnishing of the base, reserving 
a little of the fruit for the top. 


Chartreuse Jelly.--.U*c lemon 
jelly for the foundation, and flavour 
with green or yellow chartrcuse. 


Citric Acid Jelly.— Required 
an ounce of citric acid, three-quarters 
of a pound of lump sugar, a pint and 
a half of water, a quarter of a pint of 
vrange or cowslip wine, a few drops of 


essence of lemon, and an ounce and a | 


half of gelatine. Cost, about Is. 

This requires no clearing. Soak 
the gelatine in half the water, cold, for 
a couple of hours, then add the acid 
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and the rest of the water, boiling, with 
the sugar and essence. Stir very 
thoroughly before moulding. The 
effect of the acid is to mako the jelly 
clear, and the proportion used should 
be according to clearness desired and 
taste. This is useful when lemons are 
not to be had, or a jelly is wanted in 
a hurry. It should not be given to 
invalids or others to whom acids are 
forbidden. 

Note.—Those who have not tried 
ellics of this sort before should use 
tess than the quantity of acid given, 
then taste if. 

Clotted Cream.— (4: p. 928.) 


Coffee Creams in Cups. — 
Required : half a pint of strong clear 
coffee, half a pint of whipped cream, 
the yolk of an egg, an ounce of lump 
sugar and a teaspoonful of vanilla; in 
these proportions any quantity can bo 
made, It should be served in china 
cups. Cost, about 1s. 2d. 

The coffee should be very carefully 
strained and left to get cold, then 
mixed with the yolk of egg and 
thickened over the fire, custard fashion. 
When cold, add the cream a little at a 
time, and put over ice for a short time 
before serving. The flavouring and 
sugar should be put in with the cream. 
This is sometimes made in large quan- 
tities and kept in a freezer and served 
out like ices; or the cups may be filled 


and set in ice till wanted. Serve 
biscuits or wafers with it. 
Coffee Cream, Moulded, 


Good,—Required: half a’ pint of 
thick creain, the same of milk, a gill of 
strong clear coffee, vanilla essence to 
taste, two eggs, two ounces of sugar, 
and three-quarters of an ounce of sheet 
gelatine, or more if required in warm 
weather. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Thicken the eggs and milk over the 
fire like a custard, then put the geln- 
tine in the coffee, and when dissolved 
and a little cool. mix the two prepara- 
tions together after straining; add the 
cream after beating it, and blend the 
whole very thoroughly or the ercam 
will scparate, Mould and turn out 
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whencold. Tho top of the mould may 
be garnished with vanilla jelly or 
cream. A little pink jelly also looks 
pretty. This is a nice cream for out- 
door gatherings, and may be put in 
little china or paper cases and served 
one to cach person. <A morsel of 
whipped cream may be put on the top. 
Brandy is sumetimes added, 


Corn-flour Lemon Jelly.— 
This is not a clear jelly, but will be 
found of good flavour, und quite suit- 
able for children ; it is also useful for 
vegetarians and others who object to 
the use of gelatine in cookery. Re- 
quired: four lemons, six ounces of 
sugar, three-quarters of a pint of 
watcr, and some corn-flour. Cost, 
about 6d. 

The rind of the fruit may be rasped on 
the sugar, or grated; add the strained 
juice and the water, and bring all to the 
boil in an enamelled saucepan; then 
add the corn-flour mixed with cold 
wafer to a paste, and boil for a minute 
or two before pouring into a mould. 
An ounce and a half of corn-flour toa 
pint of liquid will be cnough in cold 
weather and if the mould be shallow 
and plenty of time can be given for the 
setting ; but if these conditions are re- 
versed two ounces may be wanted. A 
far nicer dish is to be had by making 
the jelly softer and pouring it in a 
glass dish; then half as much corn- 
flour as would be required for mould- 
ing will suffice. Slices of lemon and a 
few green leaves may be used to gar- 
nish the dish when turned out. 

Notre.—Make orange jelly in the 
sume way, using a lemon to every three 
or four oranges. The amount of sugar 
should be regulated by taste. All 
sorts of fruit juices, drawn off as for 
jelly for storing, muy thus be made. 
A little fresh fruit and some of the 
loaves afford the most suitable garnish. 


Cream a la Portland.—Ke- 
quired: half a pint of milk, the samo 
of cream, a tablespoonful of grated 
ratafias, the same of grated fresh cocoa- 
nut, two tablespoonfuls of brandy, a 
drop or two of essence of spice, the 


same of essence of lemon, half an 
ounce of gelatine, two ounces of sugar, 
and a compote of fruit. Cost, about 
1s. 4d., without fruit. 

The gelatine should be soaked and 
melted in the milk, the sugar and nut 
added, then the grated biscuits. The 
cream is to be whipped and added when 
the mixture is cool, together with the 
flavouring and other materials. <A 
fancy border mould should be oiled, 
and the mixture poured in and sct on 
ice, then turned out and the centre 
filled with an iced compéte of any 
fresh fruit in season. If pale fruit, a 
little garnish in the shape of coloured 
dried fruit or whipped cream should be 
used. Or the mould may be garnished 
with clear jelly. 


Fruit Creams in Cases.— 
Required : a pint of small fresh fruit, 
as stoned cherries, picked currants, or 
raspberries, or strawberries, the same 
measnre of milk and cream mixed, an 
ounce of gelatine, and four ounces of 
loaf sugar. Cost, about Is. 6d., when 
fruit is plentiful. 

Take some little china cases, and put 
in the fruit to half-fill them; mix the 
other materials, and stir until the 
gelatine is dissolved ; then cool a little 
and fill up the cases with it, giving a 
stir to mix the fruit. Put ina cold 
place until firm, then serve one to each. 
There are few sweets nicer or more 
casily made than these. Sugar should 
be handed with them, and more may 
be put in, if liked; but the milk 
should then be reduced a little. When 
the weather 1s very hot, increase the 
gelatine a little. 

Notr.—The same method may be 
followed in making one large cream, 
for which a deup dish should be used. 


Golden or Gold Leaf Jelly.— 
There are two ways of making this :— 
One is to take a pale jelly, as lemon, 
for the foundation, and flavour it with 
a little of the liqueur known as “‘ gold- 
water Dantzic,” in which little picces 
of gold-leaf are found floating; and 
the other is to use any jelly, of one or 
two colours, and put in little specks of 
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gold leaf between the laycis; or the 
top of a mould only may be so gar- 
nished. When the gold water is used, 
the jelly must be of extra stiffness, as 
about a third the quantity of gold 
water should be added. In using or- 
dinary gold leaf, care is required to 
prevent it being wasted ; it should be 
held over the jelly, and broken in in 
irregular pieces when the jelly is nearly 
setting. Silver leaf is used in the same 
way, and a mould of two colours, cach 
with a layer of leaf of a contrasting 
colour, is very artistic. For instance, 
a green jelly may contain the gold, 
anda pink the silver leaf; or a deep 
vellow jelly with the silver, and a 
green or pink or claret jelly with the 
gold, is a good combination. A gar- 
nish of green glacé fruits is often put 
on the dish, but the jelly is so pretty 
that it is not really needed. 
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Grape Isinglass Jelly.—h- | 


quired: grapes, sugar, an ounce of 
isinglass, and brandy. Cost, about 
Is, 2d., exclusive of the grapes. 

Pick a pound and a half of ripe 
purple grapes, and put them ina pre- 
serving-pan and bruise with the hack 
of a wooden spoon until the juice flows 
freely over a steady, gentle heat. 
Strain without pressure through a 
hair-sieve, then through muslin; boil 
the juice with half a pound of lump 


gill of water. It will be ready in ten 
minutes; then add two tablespounfals 
of pale brandy, and pour in a mould to 
set. The top of the mould should be 
decorated with a few of the best of the 
grapes, together with a little green 
fruit, if liked. 

Honeycomb Cream. — It. 
quired ; the juice of two lemons and 
one Seville orange, sugar, and a pint 
and a half of cream. Cost, about 2s. 
or more. 

The juice should be sweetened and 
put in a glass dish; then set it ona 
low table, and pour the cream, after 
boiling, from a teapot slowly, so as to 
froth it well, Then let it stand to get 
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cold, and stir it well when served at 
table. This is an old-fashioned dish. 
Another way is to add the white of an 
egg and a little sugar to the cream, 
and whisk until froth rises; then to 
skim this off and lay it on the juice, 
proceeding thus until the cream be 
used up. The former is the richer and 
the least trouble. 


Imperial Jelly.— Required: the 
juice of a lemon and a Seville orange, 
six ounces of sugar, half a pint of 
sherry, the same of champagne, a gill 
each of brandy and hock, a glass of 
vellow chartreuse, an ounce of isin- 
glass, and two eggs. Cost, varies with 
the quality of the materials used. 

The whole of the ingredients, except 
the champagne, hock, chartreuse, and 
brandy, are whisked over the fire in 
the usual way; the isinglass 1s to be 
first soaked ina gill of water; then dis- 
solve, strain and add the rest, and mould 
plainly, or with a garnish of fruits or 


. gold leaf at the bottom of the mould. 
~ Half may be coloured, if preferred. A 


shallow mould should be used, as. this 
Is a rather soft jelly. In hot weather 
increase the isinglass a trifle, or if 
fruits are used, 

Italian Cream. — lie quired : half 
a pint each of milk and cream, two 
ounces of sugar, the rinds of two 


ae demons and the juice of one, nearly 
sugur and the isinglass; the latter — J ‘ 


should be first soaked fora time in a © and a elas of sherry, or, for a superior 


an ounce of isinglass or sheet gelatine, 
dish, any liqueur. Cost, about Is. Gd, 
to Is. 8d. 

Take the rind off the lemon with 
the sugar: whip the cream and lemon 
juice and flavouring ; add the gelatine 
melted in the milk; whisk all well 
together, and mould. 

efnother way.- -The sugar can be 
omitted, and enough fruit syrup added 
to sweeten, the milk being reduced a 
little. 

Another way. — This is a vory 
superior dish. Required: a pint and 

half of good custard, well sweetened, 
the grated rind of an orange, a 
morsel of stick cinnamon, three ounces 
of crushed ratafias, a glassy of curagoa, 
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and an ounce of isinglass. 
1s. 9d. to 2s. 

The ratafias are to be grated into 
the hot custard, and the isinglass dis- 
solved in a portion of the milk and 
udded to it; the mixture should be 
whisked together and the curacoa 
added last. 


Jellies, Fancy or Mixed.— 
A great number of artistic dishes may 
be made from jelly and cream of 
various kinds and colours, and where 
there are moulds with linings at hand, 
the trouble is reduced to a minimum; 
but these are not to be found in many 
kitchens of everyday hfe, and where 
plain moulds only are available much 
must depend upon the taste and 
judgment of the cook. In all cases a 
good deal of time has to be expended, 
as each layer has to set before the 
next is poured in. Supposing a mould 
with hollow balls at the top. The 
balls may be filled in with a bright 
red jelly, or red and grecn alternately, 
the body of the mould with a pale 
yellow jelly, and the base with cream 
of the same or another colour. Or if 
the ornamental body of the mould be 
a golden yellow, a white base is effec- 
tive, and green balls look nice. Or 
fill the balls with chocolate or coffce 
cream, alternated with pink jelly; fill 
up with a still paler pink jelly, or, if 
not objected to, with green, and Ict the 
base be brown, hke the cream at the 
top. It should be remembered that by 
the assistance of liquid colouring it is 
easy to get several shades of one 
colour at a little increased trouble. 
Another good combination is made by 
filling the hollows with a rich coloured 
jelly, such as a claret, then filling the 
fancy part to half its depth with 
white cream or a pale green; a pink 
jelly goes next, and cream forms tho 
yase. Should a little gold or silver 
leaf be used in the claret jelly, the 
effect is better still, (See Goutp Lear 
JELLY, page 947.) Bright fruits also 
go wellin the hollow spaces at the top, 
and are useful if the jelly is all one 
colour; but even a band of cream near 


Cost, about 
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the top or £o form the base is a relief 
and throws up the rich colour of the 
jelly. A rich golden yellow with 
white is always artistic, and so is a pale 
yellow with grcen, but the latter 
colour is often omitted by reason of 
prejudice, though there is no reason 
why it should be, now that it is easy 
to gct harmless colourings. 


Jelly Leaves.—These are pretty 
for garnishing many sorts of sweets. 
Green louks nice, though other colours 
may be employed. A clean baking tin 
should be used, or a baking sheet with 
turned-up edges; a thin layer of jelly 
poured on and sct in a cold place 
becomes firm very soon, and all that is 
left to do is to cut the preparation with 
the leaf-cutters. The remnants can be 
used up by cutting a second time with 
a smaller cutter; or the jelly can be 
chopped or whipped. 

Lemon Cream. — Required: a 


pint of cream, two lemons, four ounces 
of sugar, an ounce of sheet gelatine, 


and a little essence of Jemon and 
colouring. Cost, about Is. 8d. to 


Is. 10d. 

The lemons should be wiped, and 
peeled as thinly as possible ; if thickly 
peeled the cream is spoilt. Put the 
peel in the cream and let it infuse by 
gentle heat in a covered stewpan for 
an hour, but it should heat very 
gradually, and must not reach boiling 
point. Then remove the peel, sweeten, 
und add the gelatine thut has been 
melted in a little warm milk; stir 
together, and, when cool, strain the 
juice of one lemon in, and add. the 
colouring and essence ; or, in place of 
essence, the juice of the second lemon 
may be used with more sugar if liked. 
Then mould, and turn out when cold. 

Nore.—Thisis very good if moulded 
in layers with a strawberry cream. 
For « more economical dish use half 
milk and half cream. 

Another way.—This is economical. 
Required : a custard and lemons, &c., 
as below. Cost, about Is. 4d. for a 
quart mould. 

Take a pint and three-quarters of 
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custard No. 4, and add to it the 
grated rind and strained juice of a 
lemon with a few drops of essence; 
this should be done when cool; then 
stir in an ounce of gelatine that has 
been melted in a gill of milk and 
allowed to cool a little. Mould as 
above. If sheet gelatine be used, in- 
crease the quantity te an ounce and 
a quarter, or more if the weather 
be warm. 


Lemon Jelly.—Required : three 
lemons, seven or eight ounces of lump 
sugar, the whites and shells of two 
eggs, a couple of cloves or a morsel of 
cinnamon, enough water to make a 
quart, and an ounce and a half of sheet 
gelatine, or an ounce or rather more 
of packet gelatine; add colouring 
unless require] pale. Cust, about Is. 

Take the rinds off the lemons very 
thinly, squeeze and strain the juice, 
add the sugar and other materials, and 
whisk all up, then put on the stove 
and follow the instructioi given on 
page 939 for the claritication. 
can be used as it is, or a flavour can be 
given by means of wine or spirit, such 
as sherry, rum or brandy: supposing 


This | 
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Another way.—This is very full- 
flavoured, and acceptable to those who 
dislike swect dishes. Required: a 
pint of water, half a pound of sugar, 
an ounce of gelatine, the rind of two 
or three lemons, and a gill and a half 
of the strained juice. Cost, about Is. 

Put the rinds into cold water and 
infuse for a time, then boil gently and 
mix with the sugar; add the strained 
quice and again bring to the pviut of 

iling, then pour through a bag or 
cloth. This may be moulded as it is for 
family use, but for a clear jelly add 
whites und shells of eggs, a8 above, 
If well skimmed, and the gelatine be 
the best sheet, it will be fairly clear. 
This answers well for mixing with 
creams as directed in some of the 
recipes for swects, as in such cases it is 
not necessary to use a transparent 
jelly. 

Lime Jelly.—This is refreshing. 
Required: half a pint of lime juice, 
the same of water, three-quarters of an 
ounce of sheet gelatine, two to four 
ounces of sugar, and colouring if liked, 


| but itis more suitable when pale for 


‘mixing with sweeter and 


a gill or nearly to be used, the water | 


should be first reduced: if wine, pass ° : 
Je oa gether over the fire and 


it through the bag; 1f spirit, add it 
after straining. 
Another way.—Required: the rinds 


of three lemons, the Juice of six, half | 


a pound of sugar, a glass of sherry, an 
ounce of gelatine, and a pintof water. 
Cost, abont 1s. 2d. 

The sugar should be used to rasp the 
Jemon rinds, and added to the other 
ingredients as before. If a clear jelly 
is desired, the eggs and shells as above 
must be used, but it is verv nice with 
no clarification, and the addition of the 
yolks of two eggs, beaten in after the 
Jelly has been boiled up and strained 
through the bag or cloth. The whole 
is then tu be returned tu the pan and 
brought nearly w the boil. This is 
opaque, and a sort of po-between a 
jelly and a cream, but is more nourish- 
ing than ordinary jellies, and suitable 
for invalids. 
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righter 
jellies. Cost, about 10d. 

The ingredients are to he put to- 
melted, and 
then strained through muslin or a 
jelly bay: or the jelly may be cleared 
us usual with two eggs, Ora pinch 
of citric acid can be used if left 
uncleared, 


Madeira Jelly, Superior.— 
(See the recipe for mae Jeviy, No. 1.) 
Follow the directions, buat for a quart 
mould use a gill and a half less 
water; and after straining, add a 
gill of Madcira and half a gill of 
brandy; or use all wine if preferred, 
and it is of guod quality. A jelly of 
good colour and flavour is ensured by 
carrving out these directions. <A 
flavuur that is appreciated by many 
is obtained by adding a srr gar age 
of good whisky to each g of 
Madeira used. 

Maraschino Jelly.—This may 
be made from a plain lemon jelly, 
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uncoloured; the flavouring may be 
maraschino Jiqueur or syrup, and the 
colouring to taste; pink is very 
general. 


Mixed Fruit Jelly.—This 1s 
simple, wholesome, and inexpensive. 
Required: a pound of fruit, a gill of 
water, six to eight ounces of sugar, 
and an ounce of gelatine. Cost, varics 
with the fruit. 

The fruit should be assorted in 
colours and flavours, and any stones 
must be removed; then put it to cook 
with the water and sugar, using more 
or less of cither, according to the 
condition of the fruit. As soon as 
tender (and it should be cooked care- 
fully), stir in the gelatine, and when 
dissolved, strain and pour in a shallow 
mould, and turn out when set. The 
jelly will break into lumps when turned 
out. It may be cuten as it is, or with 
cream or custard. 

Note.—-This is sometimes liked with 
iced cream (plain unflavoured) as an 
accompaniment. 


Mixed Fruits in Jelly.—A 
simple recipe. Tinned or bottled fruit 
ean be used, and the dish = varied 
greatly according to the resources of 
the store cupboard. Supposing seme 
apricots, pears, damsons, and greengage 
or other plums. ‘Take the liquor from 
the apricots or pears, and to a pint 
add gelatine to set it, and sugar if 
required. Line a mould or basin, or a 
cake tin, if clean, will do, with a little 
clear jelly made from « packet, then 
place the fruit round in any pattern, 
so that the light and dark alternate. 
Each piece should be dipped in the 
gemi-liquid jelly made from the syrup. 
The bottom of the monld should be 
covered first, and the fruit arranged 
from the bottom to the outer edge, the 
mould being placed on its side as each 
part is proceeded with. The centre 
may be filled with the fruit jelly only, 
or, if liked, any plain blancmange 
may be moulded with it in layers. 
This is a good way of using up the 
remains of several kinds of fruit. 
Another way of arranging is to fill the 
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centre as described, but with a blanc- 
mange mixture only, and to chop up 
the jelly and use as a garnish. Or a 
plain custard may be poured round 
the mould. 


Mosaic or Marble Jelly.— 
There are a great many ways of 
making these | and the effect is 
often very good; they are some trouble 
at «all times, lese in winter than 
summer, and are sometimes called 
‘‘winter jellies.” Creams enter into 
the mould as well as jelly. A very 
common way of preparing them is to 
line the mould with any clear pale 
jelly, then to take irregular shaped 
lumps of jelly and creams, as many 
kinds and colours as possible, and to 
put them in the mould, filling up with 
the jelly. Another way is to use the 
mould in an unlined state, and put in, 
sav, pieces of coloured cream to form 
the first layer, and set these with a 
pale jelly; the next row is composed 
of different coloured jellies, and they 
are set in like manner. The thing to 
remember is that unless the shapes 
are various, also the sizes, the sweet 
loses the right to the title. It 1s an 
improvement to introduce here and 
there a little cream that has been 
coloured in a mottled fashion by just 
mixing the colouring to give a streaky 
appearance. (See Wu1«prrp Cream.) 
For a very plain mould of this descnip- 
tion, take the remnants of any creams 
that may be left over from a previous 
meal, and use them up with a hittle 
jelly as described. A small quantity 
of brown cream, coffee, or chocolate is 
u help, and improves the looks. What 
is known as a “winter mosaic cream” 
is made with a good variety of creams 
set in a mould lined with a pale jelly ; 
or if the creams are all light colours, a 
bright jelly, as claret, can be used for 
the lining. 

Orange Cream, Superior.— 
The superiority of this consists in its 
being well flavoured with the fruit; 
those who find it too expensive can 
substitute milk for the cream, or use 
half of each. Required: an ounce of 
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gelatine, the juice of a lemon, enough 
orange juice to make up to a pint, two 
ounces of sugar, and half a pint of 
cream. Cost, about ls. 6d., but varies 
with the fruit. 

The sugar should be rubbed on the 
rinds of two or three oranges, after 
wiping them, and added to the melted 
gelatine, a little water being used for 
the latter purpose; the juice of the 
fruit is then to be added, and the 
mixture poured on to the cream ani 
well beaten. Mould in the usual way. 
This may be garnished with crystallised 
oranges, both green and yellow if 
liked, both at the top and round the 
base of the mould; but this increases 
the cost. 


Orange Jelly, Simple.—This 
is very little trouble, and is of a nice 
flavour. Required: half a pint of 
orange juice, and the same measure 
of water, the rinds of three oranzes, 
two and a half ounces of loaf sugar, 
and from three-quarters of an ounce 
to an ounce of sheet gelatine. Cost. 
about 9d. 

Mix the water with the rinds of the 
oranges, and Iet them infuse for a 
time ; sce thaf there is no pith on the 
rind, or the jelly will be spoilt. Then 


put in the other materials, and bring , 


to the boil very gently; when the 
sugar 1s quite dissolved, take from the 
fire and strain through a clean linen 
cloth. The juice of half a lemon is an 
improvement; it should be put in of 
the fire. When on the point of sect- 
ting, pour intu a mould. If these 
directions are followed, the jelly, 
though not clarified, will not be thick. 
The frait may be divided into sections 
and used for garnishing the top of the 
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' gelatine, and three eggs. 
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' half of the orange forms the basket. 


To be quite plain, half the orange rind 
is removed, except the part that forms 
the handle. ‘Then the pulp is scooped 
out, and the baskets filled with jelly, 
which should be of various colours, 
The edges of the rind are sometimes 
cut into spikes, and this adds to the 
effect. Another mode of decoration 
consists in cutting rounds ont of the 
rind near the edge, but then the jelly 
must not reach the top. Another way 
is to stick strips of angelica, or other 
fruit, or shredded almonds into the 
jelly just before it sets. The fruit: is 
to be nicely arranged, and garnished 
with green leaves, or according to 
taste. Creams of various Colours are 
used in the same way, and give variety 
when a good number are being pre- 
pared. 

Punch Jelly, Superior.—Re- 
quired : the rinds of three lemons, and 
one orange, ten ounces of sugar, at 
quarter of a pint of good rum, the 
sume of brandy, a pint of water, a 
quarter of a pint of lemon juice, and 
half as much orange juice, four cloves, 
a pinch of nutmeg, grated, half aninch 
of stick cinnamon, two ounces of sheet 
Cost, varies 
with the quality of the spirits. 

The spices should be infused in the 
water by gentle heat, and the sugar 
used for rasping the fruit rinds, Add 
the juice, and the gelatine soaked in 
some of the water, and the whites 
and shells of eggs, anid clarify in the 
usual way (see page 939); add the spirit 
and mould as usual. 

Note.~--Essence of mixed spice may 


take the place of the spices here named. 


mould if liked; one orange will be | 


sufficient for this, and all skin and pips 
should be carefully removed. 


Oranges filled with Jelly.-— 
This is an old-fashioned sweet which 
is favoured for juvenile purties. The 
oranges are cut across with a sharp 
knife in two places, so as to make a 
s:rip about half an inch wide, and the 
side pieces removed, so that the lower 
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Raspberry Solid.— Required: 
half a pint of whipped cream, half u 
pint of raspberry jelly, three-quarters 
of an ounce of sheet gelatine, and uv 
tablespoonful or two of water. Cost, 
about Is. 3d. to 1s, 6d. 

The gelatine is to be melted in the 
water, and added to the jelly, pre- 
viously dissolved. When cool, stir to 
the cream by degrevs, and put in a 
mould to set, then turn out. 
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Another way .—Use the pulp of fresh 
fruit in place of the jelly, and sweeten 
to taste ; add a squeeze of lemon juice ; 
the gelatine may be increased to an 
ounce, or nearly, 

Note.—Currant Solid is made in the 
same way, from black or red currants. 
A little raspberry juice should be 
added, or raspberry jelly. 


Ratafia Cream.— This should be 
served in custard cups, as it may take 
the place of custard. Required : cream, 
egzs, and flavouring, &c., as below. 
Cost, about Is. 9d. to 2s, 

Boil three or four laurel, peach, or 
nectarine leaves ina gill of milk until 
flavoured, then strain it ; add a pint of 
cream and the yolks of two cggs, and 
stir over the fire. When thick, re- 
move, and when cool, half fill the 
glasses, then fill up with whipped 
cream that has been flavoured with a 
little almond essence and brandy, and 
sweetened to taste. A sprinkling of 
coloured sugar improves the appear- 
ance, or the cream may be tinted 
pink. 

Another way.-—Flavour a pint of 
cream with grated orange or lemon 
rind; add the juice, and sugar to 
taste, and aw little brandy. Add half 
a glass of noyeau and whisk well; 
put in glasses and grate ratatias over 
the tup. 


Ratafia Cream, Moulded.- 
Required: the rind of a lemon and a 
Seville orange, or of two lemons, sugar, 
lemon juice, biscuits, milk, cream, 
wine and brandy as below. Cost, 
about 2s, 9d. to 3s. 

Rasp the fruit with a few lumps of 
sugar, then put it ina basin and strain 
the juice of the fruit over, and stir 
until dissolved. Add a pint of good 
cream, a quarter of a pint of sherry, 
the cighth of a pint of brandy, a glass 
of curac¢oa, an ounce of leaf gelatine 
that has been melted in a gill of milk 
and cooled a little, and a little more 
sugar to taste. Whisk the whole well, 
and pour into a mould that has been 
covered at the bottom with rataftius 
dipped in cream, ‘The sides of the 


mould should be wetted as usual, but 
not the bottom. Net, and turn out, 
and just before serving cover the 
ratafius with a little whipped cream 
coloured pink. This is a very good 
dish, but requires careful mixing. 
Another way is to pound the ratafias, 
about two ounces, and mix in the 
cream. 


Rice Borders for Hot 
Sweets.— Sve page 561 for directions 
for the border. The modes of using 
are many. A common one is to fill 
the centre with a compdéte of any fruit 
in scason. If the syrup be well re- 
reduced, so that only a little clings to 
the fruit, a sauce may be poured round 
the Lorder; all the sorts used for 
puddings may be employed, <A form 
of service, in accordance with the 
modern custom of blending hot and 
cold materials in the one dish, is to 
poura fruit compote round the border, 
and fill the middle with whipyed 
cream, or a cold or iced sauce. In all 
these ways, by studying the colours 
emploved, the dish may be very at- 
tractive. Tinned and bottled fruits of 
hany sorts come in very Bandy. (See 
the chapter on Fruits, &c.) 


Rice Cream, Moulded.—Rc- 
quired : four and a half ounces of good 
rice, a pint of milk, half a pint of 
cream, a quarter of a pound of sugar, 
half an ounce of gelatine, flavouring, 
and the white of an egg. Cost, about 
Is, 2d. 

Blanch the rice and cook it im the 
nulk until it is quite soft; the sugar 
and flavouring are better added towards 
the end, unless a bay leaf or stick 
vanilla or cinnamon be used; when 
done the gelatine should be added, and 
the cream whipped with the white of 
eee; return to the fire for a minute, 
and stir, but do not boil again. Turn 
into a mould, oiled, and garnished 
as for creams, or left plain. Turn 
out and serve as it is, or with fruit, 
custard, ke. - 

Norg.—For « shallow mould, or in 
cold) weather, use less gelatine. <A 
cream may be made of hominy cr 
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semolina in the same way. (See 


CEREALS.) 


Bose Cream.— Required : custard, 
cream, and garnish as below. Cost, 
about 2s. to 2s. 3d. 

(See Custanpd ron Mov.pinc.) Make 
enough to fill a pint and a half border 
mould. It should be flavoured with 
essence of rose, and coloured pale pink. 
Fill the centre, after turning out, with 
whipped cream flavoured with rose 
brandy, or the same as the custard ; 
strew a quarter of an ounce of crvystal- 
lised rose-leaves over, and garnish 
the dish with green leaves, A very 
pretty dish. 

Rum Cream.—Required: an 
ounce of gelatine, half a pint of milk, 
a pint of cream, a glass of rum, two 
ounces of sugar, and a lemon or an 
orange, Cost, about Is. 9d. 

The gelatine shvald be melted in 
the milk and added to the whipped 
cream and rum; the sugar should be 
rasped on the lemon, then crushed to 

owder and addel Colour rather 
der ply with saffron, and mould ina 
shalluw mould, with a clear jelly as 
top garnish. Should the juice of the 
fruit be liked, reduce the milk in pro- 
portion ; orange rind and juice may be 
substituted: a dash of Seville orange 
rind is thought by some an improve- 
ment. This moulds well in) layers, 
with a clear jelly flavoured in the same 
way or with a good liqueur, Fruits 
may be put in, about two or three 
ounces, mixed, either glacé or crystal- 
ised. They should be suvuked in a 
little of the spirit, then rolled in fine 
sugar, and stirred in just before the 
mixture sets. 


Silver Jelly.—(See GoLpen or 
Gop Leary Jetty.) Use silver leaf in 
the same way, 


Surprise Blancmanges. — 
Take any little fancy moulds, and put 
a lJaver of blancmange mixture at the 
bottom, and when it is set place a 
mould of the same shape, but smaller, 
Inside and fill up all round with more 
of the mixture. ‘Then take the centre 
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mould out and fill the cavity with a 
fruit compéte, Pour more of the mix- 
ture over, and sct aside until firm 
enough to turn out. The fruit may 
be mixed with jelly for a better dish. 


Vanilla Cream.—For a simple 
one, follow the revipe for cither of the 


blanemanges, omitting any other 
flavouring and = simmering a split 


vanilla pod in the milk, or using 
essence as preferred. For a better 
dish a good custard is generally em- 
ployed, and well flavoured. A little 
brandy is often put in, (Acc Cosrarps, 
Mocnpen, page 927.) ‘Phe vanilla is 
best tied ino muslin, and should be 
taken out as soun as the nulk tastes 
well of ity it should be squeezed dry 
and put by for future use. As it be- 
comes Weaker it will require to be left 
longer in the milk. 


Vanilla Jelly.— (See Marascutxo 
JELLY, page 950, and follow the recipe, 
using vanilla syrup in place of maria 
schinv.) 


Venetian Cream.— Required: 
the volks of six eggs, a pint of milk, 
an ounce of isinwlass, half a pint of 
cream, a quarter of a pound of sugar, 
a tablespoonful of sherry, the same 
of brandy, and a quarter of a pound 
of crystallised fruits, assorted. Cust 
about 28. 9d. to 38s. 

Sweeten the milk and boil it, then 
pour on to the yolks of eggs, and 
thicken asa custard ; add the isinglass 
which has been soaking ina hitle milk, 
and when quite dissolved add the cream, 
first whipped. Then put in the sliced 
fruits, and stir until it begins to thicken 
and again when it is beginning to set, 
just before putting in the mould; add 
the wine and brandy last thing. The 
fruit will sink to the bottom of the 
mould if the stirring be omitted. There 
are Various Ways of innking this cream, 
The fruit is sometimes used in larger 
quantity, and in addition a little fruit 
jelly is melted and added, or liqueur 
can be used for flavouring. 


Whipped Cream.— -Vo. 1.—This 
is rich and thick, and is the best, in our 
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opinion, for almost all the purposes for 
which whipped cream is used. When 
cost is an object, the white of an egg 
may be added to cach pint; there is 
no other advantage in using it, except 
that the cream tastes a trifle less rich 
and is, therefore, better hiked by some. 
Required; double cream, sugar, and 
flavouring. ‘uke the cream, and put 
it in a good-sized bowl over ice, or in 
a very cold place, and whip it until 
thick and it looks like going to butter, 
then stop at once, Swecten and flavour 
with any essence, or a little brandy or 
wine, liqueur or liqueur syrup, or fruit 
syrup; neither should be added until 
the cream is thick, and must be incor- 
porated with a few turns of the whisk. 
Any colouring must also be added with 
care; some use carmine to give a 
mottled appearance ; this is dune by 
mixing it in partially instead of 
thoroughly. When to use from a 
forcing-bag, the cream may be put in 
in two parts, white on one side the 
bag and coloured on the other. This 
is very pretty if a rose or other fancy 
pipe be used. 

No, 2.—Single cream does for this. 
Allow the white of an egg toa quart; 
rasp two ounces or more sugar on the 
rind of an orange or lemon, and crush 
it to powder; then flavour with wine, 
say a giass of sherry toa pint of cream ; 
commence whipping, and take the froth 
off as if rises; lay it on aclean hair 
sleve, reversed, and put it in a cold 
place for some hours to stiffen before 
using it for any purpose. Go on 
whipping that that drains until all 
the froth has been obtained, and use 
up the remains for ordinary purposes, 
This is more trouble and is now less 
generally used than the above. Any 
coloured or fuvoured sugar may be 
used for garnishing whipped creams, 
Should the eream be too thick to 
froth well, a little cold water may 
be added; indoed, many add it ut 
tho commencement. Double cream is 
always more expensive than sinele; 
the latter is the ordinary cream, while 
the former is cream that has stood for 
twenty-four hours. 
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Whipped Cream, Imitation. 
—Required : an ounce of sheet gela- 
tine, a quart of milk, half a pint of 
cream, sugar, and flavouring. Cost, 
about 1s. 3d. 

Boil the milk, and soak the gelatine 
in it; whip the cream, and add the 
sugar and flavouring; then whip the 
milk, &c., when cool, and stir the 
cream very gently to it. This is 
useful for filing meringues or for other 
purposes, fur which true whipped cream 
may be considered too costly or too 
rich. 


Whipped Jelly.—This is used 
fur filling glasses, or asa gurnish for 
sweets, in the same way as whipped 
cream, ‘The jelly should be just be- 
ginning to set, and is then to be put 
in a good-sized bowl and whipped, 
preferably with a wicker whisk, until it 
is frothy. The remnants of jelly may 
be warmed to the right consistence 
and treated in the same way. Jelly 
may also be chopped very tinely ona 
damp sheet of paper; the more it is, 
chopped the lighter in colour it 
becomes, and it then answers the same 
purpose, 


Wine Jelly,--This is an casy 
mode, and a sherry of medium quality 
or any good home-made wine may be 
uscd for it. Required: a pint of 
water, half u pint of wine, a quarter of 
a pound of loaf sugar, the rind and 
juice of two large lemons, a clove, a 
morsel of stick cinnamon, and an 
ounce and a half of sheet gelatine, or 
an ounce of good opaque gelatine; if 
the Jutter it must be soaked in 
Water (see page 639). Cost, about 
Is. 4d. 

Put the whole of the material in a 
clean pan, after washing the shells 
of the eggs and beating the whites 
up with a spoonful or two of the 
water; whisk until the mixture boils, 
then set the pan aside for ten minutes; 
strain and finish off as directed on 

age 639. This will do for a pint and 
au half mould, or for eight or nine 
small moulds, 
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ICES. 


Ick3 are of various kinds, and we must content ourselves by giving 
recipes for a few only that may be made. Water ices are the plainest, 
then come cream ices and iced puddings— the last named being usually the 
richest and most costly. Whatever the kind, the principles that underlie 
their concoction must. be first considered, and when they are understood 
the rest is plain sailing. It has been said that a well-made ice is a luxury. 
This does not imply that it is necessarily expensive; but however rich 
the mixture may be, unless it is manipulated with care, and all the details 
duly attended to, the result will not be satisfactory; while, on the other 
hand. a plain mixture will, in good hands, result in a smooth, delicious 
dish—odour, colour, flavour, and texture being alike perfect. 

Cleanliness is a main point so far as the freezing apparatus is con- 
cerned, as well as in all that is employed in preparing the mixture, and 
the purity of the ingredients is of great importance. Whatever is used 
should be genuine. Wedo not deal here with ices made from freezing 
powders, which serve as a substitute for ice and salt. We have nothing 
to say against them; but those who, from any cause, cannot obtain ice, 
and are obtiged to resort to the powders, will get full directions for their 
use with the machine, and these machines differ considerably in kind 
and price. These hints are such as will meet ordinary requirements, and 
will prove serviceable whatever the machine chosen, sv long as it is 
adapted for the use of ice and salt. These are, taken all round, the 
most satisfactory, being simple and generally cheap. 

Tee and Muachines.—The machine of a few years ago consisted of a 
stout bucket or tub, a freezer, and a spatula, often called a“ spaddle.” 
‘The bucket contained the ice and salt. the freezer the preparation to be 
frozen, and the spatula was for scraping the semi-frozen ice from the sides 
of the freezer and mixing it amongst the unfrozen portion. The operation 
was somewhat laborious, the freezer being turned about in its bed of ice 
and salt until the right consistence was attained—viz., when the spatula 
would stand up in the contents. This mode is still in vogue, and when 
plenty of time ean be given, and the operator depended upon to give the 
necessary speed to the twirling of the freezer. there is nothing to be said 
against it; but to spin rapidly one minute and come to almost a dead stop 
the next is useless. Another thing to remember is, that every time the 
lid is removed for the scraping down of the mixture the speed in turning 
must be increased. An improved form of this freezer is now in the 
market. The bucket is covered, except fora hole in the top for the handte 
of the freezer; and as this is attached to an iron shield by a pivot at the 
bottom of the bucket, the turning is greatly facilitated. Then there is a 
tap near the bottom for the drawing off of the water as the ice melts. 
There are two ways of turning—one is to spin the handle; the other is to 
turn it half round and back again. We give the preference to the former 
as the easier, and we think the better way. 

Other machines in common use, but more costly than the one we have 
described, have a side handle attached to the bucket for the turning of the 
freezer, and the internal construetion obviates the necessity of removing 
the cover for the inspection of the mixture, and no spatula is required, «+ 
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the freezing and mixing of the frozen with the unfrozen part are performed 
mechanically. There is another freezer on the * barrel churn” principle. 
This is very satisfactory in its results, as the ices are quickly produced 
and very smooth, while as the tub is air-tight there is no waste by the 
action of the atmosphere, and a small amount only of ice is required. 
Other freezers consist of a shallow oak tub, with an inner metal receptacle 
for the mixture to be frozen. The inner vessel revolves in the outer, and 
here again no spatula is wanted, as by a fan-like arrangement the mixture 
is kept seraped from the bottom. In the best of these, ices are made in a 
few minutes with a minimum of exertion. A very small amount of ice is 
wanted, and this is a point that should be borne in mind in the purchase 
of a machine. Mention should also be made of a capital freezer lately 
introduced at the low price of three shillings. This is of the simplest 
construction, and with it ices may be made in a short time by the most 
inexperienced. For occasional use, or for the cooling of drinks and many 
other purposes, this small freezer is very handy. 

As to the materials for the machines in general use, good, well-seasoned 
oak is considered the most durable for the buckets or tubs, pewter for the 
freezers, and tinned gun metal for the spatulas. Zine and block tin 
freezers are to be had at. much less cost, but there is nothing so whole- 
some, durable, and clean as pewter; and one firm goes so far as to issue a 
warning as to the danger of freezing ices made from fresh fruit in zine 
pots. Never having used zine freezers, we cannot speak of them from 
experience. The following general rules for making ices will be of service :--- 

Allow two pounds of ice to one of salt... Or if the supply of salt be 
limited, three pounds of ice to one of salt will do, but less than this is not 
satisfactory. The ice should he broken into pieces about the size of # 
chestnut. It may be wrapped in coarse flannel or sacking and smashed 
with a hammer, or an ice pick or shaver used for the purpose. For the 
tub-shaped freezers it is necessary that the ice for the bottom layer he 
pounded. Tho salt and ico should be thoroughly mixed in the proper 
proportions before the freezing commences. The water should be drawn 
off after freezing, and a fresh supply of ice and salt be added, if the 
mixture has to stand any length of time, or it will soon become very soft. 
The mixture expands as the freezing goes on, therefore the pot should 
not be full at starting. A half-gallon pot is wanted for one quart of 
the mixture. 

Ices that are over-sweet are very difficult to freeze; but if not sweet 
enough they will eat hard and brittle and will lack smoothness. The 
palate is a safe guide, if in tasting it be remembered that the sweetness is 
reduced by freezing. A mixture that tastes a little too sweet before 
freezing should be just right after. 

When to be moulded, the consistence must be thinner than when for 
serving in the rough. For the first a cream ice should resemble thick 
batter; for the second it must. be firm, especially when to be kept for 
serving out at garden parties, &c. These remarks refer to the consistence 
after freezing. 

Tees may be dished ina pile should no mould be at hand, and it is a 
good plan to cover the dish with a lace paper or serviette. Or portions 
can be taken from the freczer and put in ice glasses or on small glass 
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plates. -Small faney paper cases are also useful for serving one to cach 
person, and novelties are constantly appearing. Ice cups with girdles are 
varied and pretty. Tubs are also employed: these are of stouter paper. 
To Mould Ices —The mould should be washed in warm then in cold 
water, and must be cold when filled ; it is well to place it in the ice for a 
minute or two. The mixture should be put in a little ata time, that it 
may take the shape of the mould. oulds having flowers or other 
ornamental devices at the top are more difficult to fill than the plainer 
ones. Two kinds and colours may go in in layers, or the top may be of 
one and the body of the mould another sort. A plain bombe mould is 
often lined with one and filled up with another. Water and cream ices 
ean be moulded together, the ealours contrasting nicely. Raspberry or 
currant water with vanilla cream; cherry water with vanilla or almond 
cream; strawberry crcam with lemon or orange water; pistachio or 
almond cream with damson or other bright coloured water; cocoa-nut or 
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chestnut cream with any nice pink ice, either water or cream, are com- 
binations that may be recommended. The mould should be full and the 
surface quite smooth. Should an ice cave be at hand, proceed as directed 
on page 9599. Otherwise use a bucket, and pack the ice and salt over and 
under and round, having a good layer at the bottom; the thing is to 
literally bury the mould. The lid must fit well or the salt will getin A 
sheet of buttered paper should be placed between the mould and the lid, 
and some adopt the further precaution of wrapping the mould up entirely 
in a sheet of greased parchment paper. Others, again, wrap a few folds 
of paper round the lid only, the first piece being well greased, and then 
tie a strip of waterproof material over all, Tho bucket should be covered 
to exclude the air, and set in a cold place and left for two to three hours 
for a sinall, and four hours or. more for a large mould, 

For turning out ices, see directions for JELLIES (page 941), but use cold 
Water, or in very cold weather, slightly tepid water. Turn ont in a cold 
place and send to table instantly. Another plan is to wring a cloth 
out of warm water and wrap for a second round the mould, then turn 
out quickly. Any garnish must be ready, and the assistance of a 
second person is sometimes required, as the mould should not stand, 
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Ice Moulds.—The best and most expensive are of pewter or copper ; 
cheaper moulds are made of tin, but they are not very durable. The 
prices vary according to size and the nature of the design, elaborate ones 
being naturally the dearer. Large moulds are always cheaper in pro- 
portion than small ones. Speaking broadly, fruit or flower moulds arc to 
be preferred to those in the form of animals, birds, or fish; the former 
look artistic and in good taste always, while the latter are the fashion of 
the moment. Small moulds for ices, for garnishing large moulds, or for 
serving separately to each person, are to be had in almost every imaginah'e 
pattern. ‘The Jarge melon mould on page 958 is suitable for cream or 
water dessert ices, or for an iced pudding. The bombe mould is also of 
all-round utility, and is not only pretty but the contents can be readily 
turned out. On page 941 are moulds expecially adapted for jellies and 
creams; similar designs are made for ices. 

Ice Caves and Refrigerators.—An ice cave is a very useful article 
where ices, or cold entrées, or cool drinks o 
are often made. Fig. 148 shows the kind 
that will be found most useful and the 
cheapest in the end, thongh the first cost is 
greater than any other kinds. The prices 
range from about thirty shillings upwards, 
according to size, and the smallest will 
hold a quart mould of ice on the shelf. 
Full directions for use are given, and so 
long as kept properly packed with ice and 
salt, as they should be, the temperature is 
kept considerably below freezing point. 
About two hours is required for setting a 
pudding or iced cream in the cave after it pe re 
has been frozen as deseribed on page 957, 0 77 7 tee 
but it may be left for any time. If by = Fis. 148,—Sqvare Ice Cave. 
chance an ice is turned out too soon it should 
be put back in the cave at once. For icing vegetables or fruits, sauces, 
coups, &c., the thing is to set the vessel containing them in the cave until 
the required degree of coolness is reached, care being taken that they are 
not left long enough to become solid, for the cold is so intense in a good 
eave that water, if left for some hours, will turn outa solid block of ice. 

Other forms of ice caves have been introduced to meet. the demand for a 
cheaper article, aud answer the purpose very well. They are made of 
block tin, both oval and round, and cost from half-a-guinea upwards. 
They ean be recommended also to those who do not make iees, but require 
a good cooling apparatus for other cold dishes and drinks, as referred to 
in various parts of this work. To improvise a cave for cooling ere 
generally, and for the icing of drinks, a bueket may be filled with 
ico and salt, and the liquid put in a freezer as used for ices, and set 
in the middle ; the lid of the freezer is to be fixed on and the bucket covered 
with a piece of flannel or carpet. A tin or an earthen vessel will also 
answer, anda milk can or strong tin of any other description may take the 
place of the freezer. Or, of course, a bottle may be set in the bed of ice 
and salt. It must always be remembered that if ice only be employed it is 
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much less effectual than when mixed with salt. For setting jellies and 
creams a basin of ice and salt in which to embed the mould will serve, so 
long as the basin be covered and the water drained off as it melts and the 
ice and salt renewed. If left uncovered the ice melts more rapidly. 
Another plan is to embed the mould in a colander containing the ice and 
salt, and to set this in another vessel for the water to drain. It should 
really be suspended across the second vessel, so that the bottom of the 
colander does not touch the water as it drains away. 

For simply cooling a drink of any sort a basin of cold water with 
plenty of ilk will be found useful. It should be set in the coldest part of 
the house, and renewed as required, the liquid being placed in a covered 
vessel in the middle. Another way is to wrap a cloth wrung out of cold 
water tightly round the jug or bottle containing the liquid. A large tin 
boiling pot will be found aseful in the case of a good supply of iced drink 
being required. Some wine bottles should be filled and corked and set in 
the pot. with space for the ice and salt to be packed round; or failing 
these, the ice and water. This mode answers admirably for lemonade, 
claret cup, tea, and other beverages in request at parties, and the method 
is preferable in every way to the putting of lumps of ice into the beverage 
itself, in many instances, at any rate. (See the chapter on BEVERAGES.) 

There seems to be a general idea in the minds of those who have never 
seen or used an ice cave, that a refrigerator answers the same purpose, 
and is practically the samething. Thisis far from correct. A refrigerator 
may be described as a cool chamber, the temperature being lowered by 
means of ice. The uses are mainly to preserve food, keep wines and other 
drinks cool, &., but as the temperature does not get below freezing point 
it is therefore useless for “setting” ices, sueh as ice puddings. soufflés, 
and the like: but where it is only required to keep a dish cold—and a 
cave is not available—a refrigerator comes in very handy. There are 
varions kinds of refrigerators, from the modest piece of furniture that is a 
boon to the solitary bachelor in chambers, or whenever pantry or cellar 
space is limited, to the huge affairs that are specially constructed for the 
preservation of fish, meat. and the like. 

A very handy little thing may be bought for albout fifteen shillings, 
the main uses of which are to store ice for use in the sick room, orto 
keep food cool for the sick. A useful-sized refrigerator for a family costs 
from three to five pounds on an average, and the best thing is to get a 
descriptive price list from one of the leading makers. 


Almond Cream Ice. -- li-- 
quired: three ounces of sweet almonds, 
two or three bitter ones, a teaspoonful 
of orange flower water, half a pint of 
custard, a gill of whipped cream, the 
same measure Of milk, and a few drops 
of almond essence. Cost, about 1s. 4d. 

Blanch and chop the almonds, and 
pound them with the orange flower 

Water, Add the milk, warmed, then 


cover and leave for an hour or two, 
and put in the custard when covl; 
then freeze, and add the almond 
essence and whipped cream when 
partly frozen. A simpler way 18 to 
flavour some good custard with noyeau 
or almond csscnce to taste. A little 
brandy 1s sometimes added. 

For a4 brown almond cream, the 


‘ alnngnds should be browned in the 
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oven, or fried with a little butter and 
a pinch of sugar to a rich colour. 
They may be chopped fincly, and left 
in the cream. ‘l'ho exact proportions 
aro a matter of taste. 


Banana Cream Ice. — he- 
quired: a pint of cream, four to six 
ounces of sugar, four or five bananas, 
and other ingredients us below. Cost, 
about 2s., or more if fruit is dear. 

The cream should be sweetened, and 
the pulp of the fruit passed through a 
sicve, and mixed with it; the juice of 
a lemon or an orange is to be added; 
and for a superior ice, a tablespoonful 
of maraschino or curacoa syrup or 
liqueur, and a few drops of colouring. 
Custard may take the place of the 
cream. Freeze in the usual way. 
The fruit must be fully ripe. A little 
banana essence 18 an improvement. 

Another way.—To a quart of rich 
custard, add four bananas in’ dice 
or thin slices, after they have been 
flavoured with any liqueur or spirit 
to taste. 


Banana Water Ice. — he- 
quired : half a dozen to cight bananas, 
a pint and a quarter of water, four to 
six ounces of sugar, the white of one 
egg, the grated rind and the stramed 
juice of an orange, and a little colour- 
ing. Cost, about 1s. to Is. 3d. 

The fruit is to be sieved, and mixed 
with the hot water and sugar, and left 
to cool, when the beaten white must 
be added, and the rest of the materials, 
and the mixture frozen. It should be 
passed through a fine sieve before the 
egg is added. Rose water is sometimes 
used as flavouring. 


Black or Red Currant Cream 
Ice.—Required: the juice of the 
fruit, and some cream or custard as 
below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. per quart, 
or more. 

The juice of the fruit is to be drawn 
off as if for jelly, and, when cool, 
added to the custard or cream, and 
sweetened to taste. Tho proportions 
may bo varied to taste; about half a 
pint of juice to a pint and a half of 
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custard will be found satisfactory. 
Colour and freeze. A little raspberry 
juice can be added with advantage, 
just as in making raspberry iccs 
currant juice improves the flavour. 
Currant jam or jelly is very good for 
ices; it should be melted, and, if jam, 
sieved, before stirring il to the custard, 
which should be cool. 

For water ices, allow about a pint of 
the juice to a pint of water sweetened 
to taste, and coloured. Add the white 
of an egg and a squeeze of lemon juice 
to every pint of the mixture. 


Brandy Soufflé.—(Sce Correr 


AND VANILLA Surf eé.) 


Brown Bread Iced Pudding. 
—This is very much hked by many, 
and it is perhaps one of the most 
wholesome ef all the ices. A custard 
forms the foundation, and one of 
medium richness is generally chosen, 
though the richest kinds may be used 
if preferred. Required: a pint and a 
half of custard, three ounces of brown 
bread-crumbs, an ounce of  ratafia 
crumbs, a tablespoonful of brandy, 
and a few drops of almond essence. 
Cost, about Is, 6d. to Is. 9d., according 
to richness of custard. 

The crumbs must be from stale 
bread, and finely sieved. Put them in 
iu basin, and pour the custard over 
while hot; cover until cool, then 
flaveur and freeze. A better pudding 
is mide by adding a gill of whipped 
cream at the end. This may be 
moulded in a plain or fancy mould, 
and it may be garnished with dried 
fruits if liked, An ounce or so of 
cherries or other fruit in the pudding 
is alsv optional. Two ounces of brown 
Dread-crumbs, an ounce of ratafias, the 
same of grated Savoy biscuit, a table- 
spoonful each of brandy and maras- 
chino, and a quart of good custard 
may be recommended for a first-class 
pudding, The maraschino may be 
omitted, and an ounce of grated sweet 
almonds, with one or two bitter ones, 
may be substituted. For a very cheap 
dish, a plain custard, thickened with 
bread-crumbs, and flavoured well with 
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fruit syrup, is worth a trial. This is 
wholesome. Instead of moulding as a 
pudding, either of the above may be 
simply frozen, and served in the rough 
state. (See page 957.) 


Cherry Water Ice.—Kentish 
cherries are excclient for this, but 
other kinds may be used. The fruit 
should be stoned, and the kernels 
pounded, and a pint of boiling water 
added to three-quarters of a pound of 
fruit, with enough sugar to swecten, 
Then cover until cold, sieve or tammy, 
and freeze, after colouring a little, and 
adding a dash of cherry brandy or 
kirsch for a superior ice; for a plain 
one, serve as it is. Mould or not as 
preferred. 

Another way.—(See the recipes for 
cherry compotes in the chapter on 
Fruits, and use the juice, after the 
fruit 1s well cooked; then follow the 
recipe for currant water ices, page 964.) 
To this, an egg white to cach pint is 
wanted. 


Chestnut Cream Ice.—This is 
very substantial. Required : chestnuts, 
cream, custard, and flavouring as 
below. Cost, about 28. per quart. 

Take the pulp from some roasted 
chestnuts, and to half a pint of it add 
two ounces of sugar and half a pint 
of warm cream, pounding very 
thoroughly; for a cheaper ice, use 
inilk and cream mixed. When the 
mass 18 smooth, put in by degrees a 
pint of custard (No. 2 or 3). The 
flavouring is simply a matter of taste ; 
vanilla, maraschino, brandy, lemon, 
and orange are amongst those usually 
added. The mixture looks nicer if 
coloured a pale pink. 

This moulds well in layers with a 
water Ice. 

Chocolate Cream Ice. — Jiv- 


quired : chocolate, custard, and flavour. 
ing as below. Cost, about 2s. per 


quart. 
Allow about four ounces of chocolate 
to every) quart of custard, or add 


Inore or less, as liked: sometimes two 
ounces of chocolate are added to half 
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a pint of custard. Dissolve the 
chocolate, which should bo the best 
-anilla-flavoured, in a little milk on 
the stove, and when quite smooth add 
the hot custard and mix well: then 
set by to get cold, and freeze in the 
usual way. The custard should he 
No. 2 or 3, and be flavoured with 
vanilla; if essence, about two tea- 
spoonfuls to the quart. 

A good, cheap chocolate cream is 
made by adding a teacupful of choco- 
late, prepared as if for drinking, to 
a pint of plain custard. 


Claret Sorbet.— Required : three 
oranges, water, half a pound of sugar, 
a pint of claret, and a tablespoonful 
of brandy. Cost, about Is. 6d. to 2s. 

Rasp the lunps of sugar on the rinds 
of two of the oranges, then add half a 
pint of water, and cover for a time. 
Then boil tua syrup. Take from the 
fire, and when a little coul add the 
straincd juice of all the oranges; 
when cold, stir in the claret and 
brandy; then freeze as for other 
sorbets. A tablespoonful or less of 
dissolved red currant jelly is some- 
times added to this, and in place of 
the brandy a dash of port can be used. 
This sorbet can be recommended. The 
exact amount of sugar depends on the 
quality of the claret. 


Cocoa-nut Cream Ice.—Ke- 
quired: a pint of custard, No. 2 or 3, 
and a conple of ounces of grated 
cocoa-nut, with flavouring to taste. 
Cost, about 1s. 3d. 

The nut should be infused in the 
custard, and it is optional whether it 
be left in or strained off before the 
freezing begins, <A tablespoonful of 
brandy, and the same of orange flower 
water, or twice the measure of the 
latter alone, will be found a good 
fluvourer ; rose water is also nice, and 
alittle vanilla essence is equally suit- 
able. By some the unflavoured pre- 
paration will be liked. Freeze and 
serve, or mould the ice, if liked. 

Note, --This can enter into the com- 
position of Neapolitan ices, 
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Coffee and Vanilla Soufilé. 
—Required: the yolks of ten eggs, 
the whitcs of five, cream, sugar, coffee, 
and vanilla, as below. Cost, about 
Is. 6d. to 2s. 

The eggs arc to be put ina bow], 
and placed over boiling water, with 
a quarter of a pound of fine sugar, and 
whipped until warm ; then remove the 
bowl and divide the mixture, and into 
one part stir three tablespoonfuls of 
strong clear coffee, or a good table- 
spoonful of coffee essence, and flavour 
the other part with vanilla; then whip 
over ice until the contents of the bowls 
are cold and thick. Have ready a 
quarter of a pint of whipped cream, 
and stir half into cach bowl Take a 
soufflé case, and put a paper band 
round to stand a couple to three inches 
above it, and put the mixture in, 
either in two or four layers. The 
case should first. be put in an ice cave 
for a time to get cold; the mixture 
should be put to almost the top of the 
paper; then sct in the cave for about 
three hours, or it may be ready in 
less time in cold weather. If no 
silver dish, the mould should have a 
napkin pinned round, unless a china 
casc be used. The paper must be 
removed carefully. Small paper cases 
can be used, and cither of the mixtures 
used separately, If vanilla form the 
top layer, sprinkle with coloured sugar 
before serving. 

Nore.—Maraschino or other flavour- 
ing may be used instcad of vanilla, 
and fruits can be added, if liked. A 
very good soufé is made by flavour- 
ing the eggs, &c., with brandy, and 
adding a tablespoonful of cherrics or 
other fruits, This is called Branpy 
Sourriéc. Or liqueur can be used, the 
dish taking its name from that; fruits 
are optional. 





Coffee Cream Ice,—Thcre aro 
various Ways of making this favourite 
ice. One is to make a strong infusion 
of the best coffee, and add a gill or 
more to every quart of sweetened 
cream or custard to be frozen. Add 
moro sugar as required, und flavour 
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with vanilla; a pinch of cinnamon is 
sometimes added. Another way is to 
make half a pint of good coffee from 
the liquid extract, using about two 
tablespoonfuls, and mixing with boiling 
milk; this should be added to cnough 
good custard to make a quart, and 
flavoured, &c., as above directed. The 
pure extract only must be used. For 
a pale and very delicate ice, put two 
ounces of freshly-roasted berries in 
half a pint of milk; sct the:n on the 
stove to infuse, and Lring almost to 
boiling point, but not quite; strain and 
add a gill of good custard, and, when 
cold, freeze, adding during the process 
a mill of whipped cream; or, if more 
convenient, use half a pint of custard 
at first. Cost, from 2s. to 2s. Gd. per 
quart. 


Cream Ice, Plain.—This is 
very nice as an ordinary dessert ice, 
or to serve with iced compotes of fruits. 
Its preparation is very simple. Add 
a little sugar, about an ounce to two 
ounces to each quart of cream, without 
any flavouring, and freeze it in the 
usual way, It may be moulded if 
liked, but is often served in a_ pile 
with fruits round it. It is also a 
delicious accompaniment to various 
dishes with which cream or custard is 
generally served, and these are too well 
known to nced repetition. 


Cream Ices.—Thcse are of two 
kinds, viz., those which are made 
from a mixture of the pulp of the 
fruit from which the preparation takes 
its nume, and sweetened cream only; 
and those which are a mixture of 
custard and fruit, or custard and jam 
when this is used in place of fresh fruit, 
In some of our recipes the custard base 
is given, and in others the cream, 
and in most cases the one may be used 
in place of the other according to 
taste and convenience. There is much 
difference of opinion as to which is 
the better; many think that a custard, 
on account of its richness, somewhat 
overpowers the flavour of the fruit, 
and that there is nothing to equal 
cream. For tho sake of cheapness, 
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others again incline to a mixture of 
milk and cream, but when this is done 
it is well to slightly increase the 
amount of jam or fruit to give body 
to the ice. Another way is to take a 
custard and flavour it with fruit syrup, 
this being often preferred to jam when 
fresh fruit is out of season. In using 
jam its degree of sweetness must be 
taken into account, therefore the 
proportions in the recipes are to be 
regarded as approximate only. If 
found too sweet, a little more custard 
or cream should be added, or a squeeze 
of lemon juice is useful. The colour 
must always be heightened with a 
few drops of colouring after the 
mixture has been sieved; a hair or 
silk sieve, or a tammy cloth, should be 
used, A dash of liqueur or wine is 
an improvement to many jam = ices. 
Bottled fruits and their syrup may 
tuke the plice of jam. The hqneur 
svrups sold in bottles are also handy 
for flavouring, the amount added toa 
quart of cream or custard being regu- 
lated by taste. Sugar should be put 
in sparingly at first, and for some, if a 
good proportion of the syrup be used, 
no sugur will be wanted. 


Currant Water Ices. — (‘« 
Biacx or Rep Currant Cream Ice, 
page 961.) 

Custards for Ices..—(S-e page 
926.) No. 5 is recommended when 
economy has to be considered, or when 
plain ices are wanted. 


Damson Cream Ice. — Ke- 
quired: three-quarters of a pound of 
damsons, a gill of water, six ounces or 
more of sugar, and a pint of custard. 
Cost, about Is. 6d., but variable. 

The fruit, water, and sugar should 
be put in a saucepan over the fire, and 
cooked slowly until soft, when the 
Juice only may be drained off and used, 
or the fruit may be passed through a 
sicve and added. Add the custard, 
sweetened, or cream, if preferred. A 
tablespoonfal of curagou is an improve- 
ment to this, Add a few drops of 
carmine, and freeze, Uf intended for 
moulding, this is more effective if the 
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top be filled with a pale ico; almond is 
very suitable, but others can be used. 

Nott.—For water ice, follow the 
directions for currant ive, using the 
syrup as described above, in place of 
currant syrup. 


. eruas Cream.— (Sre Cream Ice, 
LAIN, 


Ginger Cream Ice.— Required: 
custard, ginger, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 1s. 6d. per pint. 

Take ai pint of good custard, 
sweetened a little, then add to it two 
tablespoonfuls of syrup from preserved 
ginger, and the same measure of the 
ginger cut in amall lumps or thin 
slices, A little lemon or orange juice, 
with a tablespoonful of good ginger 
wine, improves it, but it may be serve 1 
plain. Freeze and mould, or serve in 
the rough. For a better ice the ginger 
should be pounded in a mortar, and 
the custard materials added in the cold 
state; the whole is then thickened in 
the usual wav, and the preparation 
passed through a fine sieve or tammy. 
A dash of pale brandy and a little 
vanilla essence ure by some cousidered 
finer flavourings than those named 
above; while some will prefer it just 
us it is, for the ginger flavour to 
predominate, 


Ginger Water Ice. — Required : 
ginger, water, eggs, and sugar, with 
adjuncts as above. Cost, about Is. Gd. 
per quart 

Pound four ounces of preserved 
ginger in a mortar, and pour over it 
apint of boiling water and cover till 
cool; then sieve or tammy it, and add 
the rind of an orange or lemon that 
has been rasped on a few lumps of 
sugar, With more sugar to make up the 
quantity desired, abont a quarter of a 
pound; squecze in the juice of the 
fruit, and colour a little; then freeze. 
A cheaper and very nice ice is made by 
using afew tablespoonfuls of the syrup 
of the ginger tua pint of boiling water, 
and a little ginger essence with a table- 
spoonfal of lemon syrap, When the 
egg: white is added, beat jt in the usual 
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way. <A very superior ice is made by 
taking a quart of lemon water ice 
mide weaker than usual, and adding 
two to three tablespoonfuls of the 
ginger syrup and a drop or two of 
essence of ginger. Bottled ginger 
syrup can also be used. This and the 
above are most suitable for winter 
Bcrvice, 


Gooseberry Water Ice.—This 
ig very nice and cheap, Required: 
water, fruit, sugar, and colouring. 
Cost, about 1s. per quart. 

The fruit should be cooked in a jar, 
und when partly done sweetened with 
Syrup (page 970), and passed through a 
sieve, atter about half its measure of 
boiling water has been added. Add 
colouring, and freeze when cold. 

Should a cream ice be preferred, 
sieve as svon as swectened, adding no 
water; then add an equal measure of 
sweetened plain custard. For a good 
ice, use equal parts of fruit pulp and 
cream, 


Iced Puddings.—These may he 
termed a very rich form of iced cream, 
and the custards of the best kinds 
form a snitable foundation, the 
pudding taking its name from the 
various ingredients added. These are 
aw luxury, and served in’ small quanti- 
tics only 5 a quart mould would serve 
a dozen to fifteen people. When dricd 
fruits are added to the pudding 
mixture they are improved by soaking 
for a short time in alittle wine, spirit, 
or liqueur; fruits that are preserved 
in syrup are just drained and cut up. 

Nore. — Both to puddings and 
creams, a portion of the cream given 
in the recipe may be kept back and 
whipped and added either just before 
freezing, or when partly frozen; in 
the opinion of many this is a great 
improvement, und it certainly adds to 
the bulk, and increases the rich taste. 
(See INpEx for recipes.) 


Iced Soufflés.—Those sweets are 
generally favourites wherever intro- 
duced. They are very delicate, and 
similar to mousses, except that they 
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are sent to table in soufflé cases in- 
stead of Leing moulded and turned 
out. ‘The recipes given serve to illus- 
trate the principle of the concoction, 
and may be varied as required, as the 
one foundation will serve for a good 
number of dishes by altering the 
flavours, Whenever an _ increased 
amount of flavouring liquid is used 
allowance must be made by reducing 
the milk or cream at first. 


Imperial Iced Pudding.-- 


(See Royat Icep Pupp1ns.) 


Lemon Cream Ice.—Kecquired : 
custard, lemons, sugar, colouring, €c., 
as below. Cost, about 3s, per quart, 
on an average; more when lemons 
are very dear, or the richest custards 
used, 

Allow four lemons to a pint of 
custard that has Leen sweetened with 
about a quarter of a pound of sugar. 
The best way of preparing it is to 
infuse the thin rinds in the milk, 
then strain on to the eggs and cream, 
and thicken as usual. The strained 
juice goes in when the mixture is 
cold, A little colouring should be 
added. 

Another way.—This is very delicious. 
To a quart of cream add lemon rind 
to flavour well, by rasping the outside 
with lumps of sugar; use the juice of 
three, and the rinds of four or five to 
a quart, with extra sugur to make up 
to six or eight ounces. This should 
be left pale. Orange cream in the 
sume way, especiilly from Tangerine 
oranges, is very delicate. 

Notr.—For a cheap ice, take either 
of the plain custards, and add the 
grated rind and strained juice of a 
lemon to each quart, then flavour 
with essence of lemon, and colour to 
taste. 


Lemon Water Ice.—Required : 
lomons, water, sugar, colouring, and 
whites of eggs, if liked. Cost, from 
1s. Gd. to 28, per quart, according to 
price of lemons. 
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* Sce Custarns, and fulluw the first or 
second mode of thickening, 
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Pour the water on the thin rinds of 
the fruit; see that it is boiling, and 
allow a pint and a half to cight or 
nine rinds, Add from half to three- 
quarters of a pound of lump sugar, 
according to taste, and the quality of 
the fruit. Cover until quite cold, 
then put in the juice of the same 
number of lemons, or more if preferred. 
A single drop of essence of lemon 
assists the flavour, but it is sometimes 
objected to, and its use is optional. 
For the addition of the cggs, ace 
page 971. 

Notr.—Lemon ices are very popu- 
lar, but the above should be taken as 
guides to quantities only. To show 
how tastes differ, we may mention 
that we have seen a pound of sugar 
and the rinds ef four and juice of six 
lemons only added for a quart; others 
use a quarter of a pound to six ounces 
of sugar only. Should the mixture be 
thought too acid, and more sugar be 
added, it must always be dissulved 
first, or use syrup, if at hand {page 
970). 

Another way of making Jemon 
water ice Is to put the rinds of the 
fruit in cold water some time before- 
hand, and bring verv gently tu the 
boil, and allow it to simmer for ten 
minutes or so: the sugar is then 
added, and a minute's further boiling 
given, and the juice pat in when ecld ; 
by this method a smaller proportion 
of rind serves, Both modes can be 
tried. A lime is an improvement in 
plare of one of the lemons, or lime 
water we may be made in the same 
way by using a smaller proportion of 
the fruit. 


Liqueur Cream Ices.— Cura- 
¢oa, kirsch, maraschino, and noyedau 
are all popular as flavourings for 
cream ices. About a tablespoonful of 
either to the pint of custard or cream 
will be sufficient. The syrups of the 
suine kind may be used as a sulbsti- 
tute for the real thing, then a larger 
proportion will be wanted, and the 
sugar in the custard must be reduced 
a little. 
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brandy, and many other compounds 
of a like kind may be used in the 
same way. 


Liqueur Soufflé.— (Sc Corree 


AND VANILLA Sov rr.f.) 


Malaga Iced Pudding. — 
Required: a pint and a half of rich 
custard as for NEsSSELRODE PUppiInG 
(p. 967), a tablespoonful of brandy, the 
same of sherry, half as much lemon 
juice, half a tablespoonful cach of 
pears, pink and white, green almonds, 
and oranges, cither vellow or green, all 
in dice. Cost, about Is. 10d. to 2s, 

The fruits are to be soaked in the 
higuids, and mixed with the custard 
just before freezing. Mould prettily, 
and turn out as directed on pire 958, 

This may be made with a mixture 
of rum oand sherry, or Madeira if 


hiked. 


Marmalade Ice.— (Sco Onance 
MarManane Ice.) 


Melon Water Ice.-- Required: 
a melon, water, sugar and flavouring 
as elow. Cost, about Is. Gd. Lut 
vartible, 

Peelba ripe melon of medium size, 
and pat it in slices in a mortar, then 
pound it, adding gradually as much 
sugar as may be required. Measure 
the pulp, and add half as much water. 
Add the juice of a lemon oran orange, 
and for a first-class ice a litle sherry, 
brandy, or any liqueur or syrup. ‘This 
is improved by tammying. — Freeze 
and mould, or serve in the rough, A 
little fresh fruit is sometimes cat up 
and put on the top when served in 
glasses, and any dried fruit may be 
added if it is moulded, but) such 
additions are optional. 


Mousses.- - ‘These are ago-between 
soufllés and ordinary iced crenms. 
They ure lighter and = more spongy 
than the latter, on which account they 
are often better liked. Phey have the 
further advantage of necding no 
freezing Wefore they are moulded, The 
mixture is first thickened over the fire 
like a custard, then put in the mould 


Cherry brandy, ginger | and set in an ice cave until firm 
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enough to turn out. A cave isa ncccs- . into the mould, and the handle is for 
sity for the proper concoction of these . levelling it; naturally, it is equally 
dishes, To ensure success they need | useful for other ices. Tho boxes may 
great care in the preparation. be had in tin at much less cost than 


Neapolitan Ices.—Thesc arc ' Pewter; they are also sold small 
pared by putting ices of various enough to make single ices, but these 


indsandcolours intoa mould,knownas | 8F¢ much more Plraatatia Reg 7 a 
a Neapolitan ice box (Fig. 149), which, , P@te- After, filling the mou ¥ ape 
when sct and turned out, is cut into » Ye bed” in ice in the usual way. 
slices suitable for serving. However (See page 958.) 


small the pieces, the block should be Nesselrode Iced Pudding. 
—Required: a pint and a half of rich 
custard (No. 2, page 926), and two 
tablespoonfuls cach of ginger syrup 
and brandy, glacé cherries in quarters, 
and ginger in thin slices. Cost, 
about 2s. 6d. to 3s, 

The brandy should be the best pale. 
The fruit should be put in it with 
the ginger syrup an hour or two 

Fic, 149.—Nearourran Ice Box. before using. Mix and freeze to a 
semi-solid consistence, and then mould 
cut so that cach person gets a little of — and turn ont. — (See directions on 
each kind ; to do this, slice downwards — ge 958.) ? ; 
first, then cut the slices through once or | NotE.—The proportions of fruit and 
twice in the contrary direction. ‘They spirit may be regulated to taste, and 
are generally laid on a lace paper on Other fruits are often used in inddition 
anice plate. Four or five kinds are — to cherrics and ginger, but a trial of 
usually put in the mould, though three , tho above is recommended before any 
sorts will do. Tho following will ' deviation is made from the recipe, 
serve as a guide in arranging: First, which ig a very good one. At one 
vanilla cream, then raspberry or cherry — time, a pudding bearing this title had 
or currant water ; coffee or chocolate 4 foundation vf cooked and sieved 
inthe middle; then strawberry cream, chestnuts. This has given place to a 
with lemon or orange or pine-apple custard foundation, but chestnuts are 
water to finish, A creamice, flavoured Sometimes uscd in small proportion, 
with any liqueur, a brown bread — ot the custard may be thickened with 
cream flavoured with brandy, with a French chestnut flour, about an 
couple of bright-coloured water ices, Ounce to the pint. This produces a 
form another agrecable mixture. ‘Tea — pudding of a rather more solid nature, 
cream may be introduced into almost #nd a little plainer, as the eggs may 
any combination unless coffee be used. be reduced by two. 
Banana cream, pistachio or almor 
cream, wii cies ae cl eee arenes Cream or Wa ter 
or strawberry water, will be found Tce. — | ee ees eon 
Si ened ’ (page 965), using oranges instead of 
¥ Boor. lemons. ‘To every six oranges a lemon 


should be added, as it assists the 
0 —————s flavour very considerably. The exact 
amount of sugar or syrup is to be 

Fia. 150.—NEaPoLitTaw Ice Spoon. regulated by taste. 


The spoon shown has a double use; Orange Marmalade Ice.— 
the bowl is for putting tho mixturo This is very nice and inexpensive, 


eter selec ae 
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Take a pint of custard, plain or 
medium, and add to it a gill or so of 
orange marmalade, with a little orange 
and lemon juice, about half a tuble- 
spoonful of cach. Freeze in the usual 
way. Lemon marmalade can be s0 
used. Cost, about Is. 3d. per pint, if 
medium custurd be used. 


Pineapple Cream Ice.—lc- 
quired: a pint and a half of cream or 
custard, swectened to taste, half a pint 
of grated pineapple, and a little colour- 
ing and Iemon juice. Cost, about 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. per quart. 

This is easily made. Let the cus- 
tard cool, then add the grated pine 
with the juice of half a lemon and the 
colouring, and as much more sugar 
as may be required. Freeze as usual. 
If moulded, use a pine mould if one 
be at hand. This is less trouble than 
using fresh or tinned pineapple, which 
has to be boiled with water and sugar, 
then pounded and tammied. Another 
way is to use pincapple jam or marma- 
lade. A drop of pineapple essence 
may be used to bring out the flavour 
in this case. 


Pineapple Iced Pudding.— 
Required: «a quart of rich custard 
(No.1, page 926), a quarter of a pound 
of crystallised pineapple, a tablespoon- 
ful of brandy, the same of lemon juice, 
and a few drops of pineapple essence. 
Cost, about 28. 3d. 

The pineapple should be cut up and 
soaked in the brandy and lemon for a 
few hours, then added to the custard 
when cold. Finish as directed in 
preceding recipes. A pineapple mould 
8 mest suitable for this, but any 
pretty one will answer. The custard 
should be coloured if the yolks are 
pale. If a pine mould, the stalk part 
should be coloured green. Or a flower 
mould will serve. 

Note.—The fruit may be increased 
by two or three ounces, but the essence 
must be used most cautiously. 


Pineapple Sorbet.—Kequired : 
a incdium-sized pincapple, a pound of 
sugar, the juice of two lemons and 
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one orange, the rind of half a lemon 
and half un orange, half a gill of 
maraschino, and from a quart to three 
pints of water. Cost, about 1s. 9d. 
to 2s., when pines are cheap. 

Peel the pineapple and cut it up— 
the smaller the pieces the better—and 
put in a bowl with the sugar, then 
pound well; add the other materials 
and cover for atime. The rind of the 
fruit should be grated or thinly pecled 
and cut in strips. Finally, strain 
through a fine hair sieve, pressing the 
fruit well, then finish off in the usual 
way (page 970). 

Note.-- Discretion must be used in 
adding the water—the condition of the 
pine, as well as its size, must be con- 
sidercd. For a small pine a pint of 
water will be enough, the sugar being 
reduced in proportion, A gvod pre- 
served pine is much ty be preferred to 
a poor fresh one. A few drops of 
pineapple essence is useful in brings 
ing vat the flavour, but be careful in 
the use of it. 


Pistachio Cream Ice. — Ke- 
quired: a pint and a half of custard, 
No. 2, a quarter of a pound of 
pistachio kernels, and flavouring as 
below. Cost. about 3s, to 3s. 6d. 

The kernels are to be blanched and 
chopped, then pounded with a couple 
of tablespoonfuls of orange flower 
water added by degrees during the 
latter part of the process. Rose water 
miy be used instead, or cither may be 
omitted and a littl cold water used ; 
then the mixture, after the custard is 
added, can be flavoured with a table- 
spoonful of noyeau or a little vanilla, 
Add a little green colouring. The 
cost is reduced by using half pistachios 
and half swect almonds, or other nuts. 

Note.— Walnut ice is madesimilarly, 
except that a larger proportion of nuts 
may be used, and no colouring is 
required. Vistachio cream is one of 
the most expensive ices, 

Puddings, Iced.--(See Icep 
Peppincs.) 


Punch Sorbet. — Required: a 
bottle of chumpagne, sugar, oranges 
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and lemons as below, tea, rum, brandy, 
and liqueurs, Cost, varies with the 
champigne. 

Rub the rind of an orange and half a 
lemon with four ounces of lump sugar ; 
add a gill and a half of good grecn 
tea (strained),a gill of brandy, the same 
of rum, half as much pineapple syrup, 
a glass of maraschino, and as much of 
the syrup of page 970 as will sweeten 
it to tuste. Then freeze and serve 
plain, or with a garnish of fruits. A 
light wine may be used instead of 
champagne for a chenper sorbet, and 
the fl vourings may be varied to taste. 


Raspberry Ices.—(‘ Straw- 


BERRY Cream and Watex Ice.) 


Raspberry Mousse.-Required: 
a quarter of a pint of the pulp of fresh 
raspberries, « tablespoonful of red 
currant juice, a little colouring, a 
quarter of a pound of fine sugar, the 
yolks of cight eggs, the whites of two, 
and three-quarters of a gill of whipped 
cream. Cost, about 28. 

The materials, except the cream, are 
to be whipped over boiling water until 
warm, then taken off and = whipped 
until cold and thick. The cream 
should be whipped, and that is to be 
added, and the whole well whisked. 
Put the mixture in a mould, and set 
in the cave for about three hours. 
Dip the mould into cold or just tepid 
water, and dish on a lace paper or 
serviette. (See Mousses, page 966.) 

Notre.—To maka uv soutilé, use the 
whites of two or more eggs, and add a 
couple more tablespoonfuls of cream, 
then proceed as directed for Corres 
AND VANILLA SOUFFLE (page 963). 
Other fruits may be used in the same 
way for cither of the dishes. 


Raspberry Sorbet.— Required: 
half a noun oF fresh apherick a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, a table- 
spoonful of brandy, and three gills of 
water. Cust, about 6d. to 8d. when 
fruit is cheap. 

The fruit should be full weight after 
sieving, thon add the water and sugar; 
tammy, and then put in the brandy. 
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Freeze as directed (page 970), and serve 
with a few of the best of the raspberries, 
cut up and sprinkled with sugar, as 
garnish. 


Raspberry Soufflé.—(See Rasr- 


BERRY Mousse above.) 


Royal or Imperial Iced 
Pudding.—ltequire : a pint and a 
half of rich custard, three ounces of 
French plums, the same of glacé 
cherries, two ounces each of glacé 
apricots, grcengages, and white pears ; 
flavouring and colouring as below. 
Cost, about 4s. 

Make the custard, and let it get cold ; 
cut the fruits up, keeping the kinds 
separate. Adda tablespoonful each of 
brandy and maraschino to the custard, 
or increase the maraschino if liqueur 
svrup be used. Divide the mixture ; 
leave half plain, and colour the rest a 
pale pink. Divide the French plums 
and the green fruit between the two 
mixtures; put the cherries into the 
plain portion and the pale fruits into 
the pink. Finish off by freezing as 
usual, then mould in layers, or line a 
mould with one, and fill up with the 
other. This is an excellent pudding. 
See page 926 for the Crstarp, and 
page 126 for RoyaL Savce; but the 
pudding may be served as it is if 
preferred. For a cream of the above 
name, omit the fruits, but flavour and 
colour the mixtures as directed above. 


Savoy Cream Ice.—Required: 
& pint anda half of custard, medium 
or rich (page 926), two to three ounces 
of grated Savoy biscuits, and a couple 
of tablespoonfuls of any nice liqueur ; 
or, for a cheaper ice, liqueur syrup or 
fruit syrup, or sherry and lemon juice 
mixed, Cost, according to richness of 
custard and liqueur or other flavouring. 

The hot custard should be put over 
the crumbs, and the other materials 
added when cold. This may be frozen 
and served plainly, or moulded. When 
fruit syrup is used, the mixture 
should be coloured to suit it. This 
may be flavoured with grated cocoa-nut 
for variety (see page 962). This is less 
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rich, and has more body, than many 
other ices. 


Sorbets.—These are water ices 
flavoured with wine or spirit, and 
generally frozen to a less solid con- 
sistence than ordinary ices. They are, 
as a rule, considered firm enough 
when they can be just piled up in the 
glasses. They are always served 
before the roasts. Some persons pre- 
fer them moulded ; then, fancy small 
moulds should be used, and they must 
be turned out in the usual way, but 
their place of service remains the same, 
and they must receive the addition of 
wine or spirit. But the semi-lquid 
condition is the more correct, as the 
word in the Italian means sherbet, 
which clearly explains their origin, 
They are, however, so refreshing, that 
there is no reason why they should 
not replace ordinary ices, especially at 
outdoor gathcrings—being really a 
go-between a liquid and a solid. 


Souffés, Iced .—(See Icep 
Sourr és.) 

Strawberry Cream Ice.—lie- 
quired : custard or cream, strawberries, 
lemon juice, sugar, and colouring. 
Cost, about 2s. 6d. per quart. 

The fruit should be picked, and 
sprinkled with a little sugar, then left 
for an honr, when it must be rubbed 
through a fine sieve, and mixed with 
an equal measure of custard or cream 
that has been properly swectened, 
When fruit is scarce, half a pint of the 
pulp can be added to a pint and a half 
of custard or cream, <A tablespoonful 
of lemon juice is to be added to cach 
pint, ora pinch of citric acid can be 
dissolved and used. Colour and freeze. 

Notr,—If jam be used, allow about 
three-quarters of a pound to a pint of 
cream or custard, or less for a plain 
ice. A little strawberry essence im- 
proves the flavour of this, or a table- 
spoonful of strawberry syrup. Avoid 
muking it too sweet, or it is sickly, and 
do nut omit the acid. 


Strawberry Water Ice.— 
Required : fruit, water, eggs, sugar, &c., 
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as below. Cost, about 1s. 6d. to 2s. per 
quart, but varies with price of fruit. 

Allow about half a pound of sugar 
to the pound of fruit. Put it in a 
mortar and pound it with part of the 
sugar, and then sieve or tammy it. 
The rest of the sugar should be mixed 
with a pint of boiling water, and added 
to the fruit when cold, with the juice 
of half a lemon and colouring, and the 
whipped white of an egg, or two if 
smiill, last thing before freezing. 

Notre.—Raspberry cream or water 
ice is made as above, using raspberrics 
instead of strawberries. A little currant 
juice improves if. 


Syrup for Sweetening 
Water Ices.—Allowa pound of pure 
cane loaf suyar to each quart of water 
used; use a copper or steel pan, and 
simmer over a gentle fire until reduced 
toa little more than half the quantity ; 
skim very carefully, and strain through 
a fine clean cloth. Another way is to 
use a pint anda half of water only to 
each pound of sugar, and to boil for a 
shorter time ; but this is better adapted 
for present use, while the syrup made 
us above may be bottled. Given a 
perfectly clean pan, pure sugar, suffi- 
cient skimming, and careful straining, 
no clarification is required, though 
some cooks do clarify syrups of this 
sort with white of egg. 


Tea Cream Ice.—Make half a 
pint or thereabouts of strong tea, and 
mix it with a pint of custard, sweetened, 
or the same mnvasure of whipped cream, 
and a gill of custard; or add a 
pint of thin cream, and when the 
mixture is partly frozen, mix ina gill 
of whipped cream, ‘This is sometimes 
flavoured with lemon. The tea may 
be black or mixed, but must be of guod 
quality and delicate flavour. 


Vanilla Cream Ice is made 
by adding some cssence of vanilla to 
custard or sweetencd cream when cold. 
About a teaspounful tu the pint is the 
avecruge; but it varies. <A botter way 
is tu infuse the vanilla pod in some of 
the milk used for the custard, or a 
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tablespoonful or so of milk if cream 
be employed. 


Water Ices,—These are re- 
freshing, and, asa rule, popular. In 
some of our recipes we give the whites 
of eggs as an ingredient; the main use 
of them is to increase the bulk, and by 
giving body, assist the freezing; but 
their cmployment is quite optional. 
Fruit, jam, and syrups can be used 
here as for cream ices. We have 
given the ordinary modes of preparation 
in the recipes, but the above Syrup 
may at all times be used in place of 
sugar for the sweetening; by adding a 
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little at a time it is a very simple 
matter to obtain the requisite degree 
of sweetness. It is false economy to 
be too spdring with the fruit used for 
the foundation, for if the right deyree 
of consistence be not given the mixture 
takes longer to freeze as well as tastes 
poor. Besides, as the cost is less than 
for a good cream ice, one can afford to 
be sufficiently liberal with the fruit, 
generally speaking. The same remark 
applies, of course, to jam. When two 
lees are provided, one should be water, 
whether moulded or served in’ the 
rough, as there are many who will cat 
a water ice, who find a cream too rich. 


GARNISHES, ADJUNCTS, SAVOURIES, 
AND SANDWICHES. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


THE hints and recipes in this chapter by no means exhaust the subject, 
much kindred information being scattered throughout our pages, and 
almost every chapter containing something which bears on the present 
subject. Hors d’ceuvres, entrées, fish, salads, eggs, cheese, dressed vege- 
tables, and sauces, contain many hints likely to be helpful. 

The art of making dishes look nice has been fully discussed by most 
modern writers, but it is doubtful if anything without an “ eye for colour ” 
and plenty of practice will prove of much service to anybody. We would, 
however, emphasise the remark made elsewhere, that elaborate garnish is 
no excuse for badly cooked food, on the contrary, viands of the best 
quality, nicely prepared and suitably, though sparingly, garnished, will 
create a far more favourable impression. 


GARNISHES AND ADJUNCTS, 


There is no branch of cookery in which more depends upon the 
ingenuity of the cook than garnishing; to substitute another mould or 
set of cutters for those mentioned in the recipe may often be a necessity ; 
the same may be said of the edibles that should form the garnish ; in faet, 
those who rely entirely upon written recipes, will never be as perfect in 
the art as they might be. Dwellers in the country will be wise to have at 
hand some of the preserved provisions that are so helpful in supplying 
little dishes at short notice, as well as adding to the ornamentation of 
all the courses from soup to savoury. 


SAVOU RIER. 


Small savonries at the end of the meal are now quite a feature of a 
good dinner. When more convenient, a large dish may be served, but one 
small one to each guest is generally preferred. The edibles that may fitly 
be served in this course are many, and the hostess has ample choice. 
There are many other recipes in the book that are equally suitable for this 
conrse, Here and there the mode of sending to table, and the garnish 
employed, must be varied according to circumstances.  Piquancy of 
flavour, dainty dishing, and quick service of the hot viands are the main 
points. Fritters, canap(s, soufflés, &c., furnish familiar examples of the 
modes employed for such materials as cheese, and fish of all sorts, from 
lobster to shrimp, or caviare to herring roe. Vegetables figure largely, mush- 
rooms playing a leading part; and the chapter on DresseD VEGETABLES 
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may he referred to with advantage. There are some who assert that the 
after-dinner savoury is a mistake, or that no such dish is wanted; but 
the majority of experienced diners-out agree that the palate should not be 
left “sweet,” but cleansed by some delicate savoury. Perhaps, after all, 
these little dishes are most enjoyed by the large number who nowadays 
shun the sweet course altogether. 

The plainer dishes of this class are suitable for service at any meal. 


SANDWICHES. 


Nicely prepared sandwiches constitute a palatable and convenient dish, 
and by the aid of a little garnish they may become an elegant one. But 
owing to the careless manner in which they are sometimes prepared, they 
have fallen into disrepute in some quarters. Those who imagine that 
scraps which are utterly useless for any other purpose will serve for 
sandwiches, make a mistake. Whatever is used should be properly cooked, 
suitably seasoned, and absolutely free from all objectionable portions in 
the way of gristle, surplus fat, &c., when meat is used; and the same care 
is required when eating with other materials. As to meat, it is far 
better to cut the slices into mouthfuls even for the plainest sandwich, 
and, in our opinion, potted meat is better still. Freshly cooked meat is 
essential, as stale meat soon sours in sandwiches. 

The bread should be stale enough to cut evenly, and it must be good. 
The butter, however little be used, should be above suspicion, and this 
is especially necessary when sandwiches are packed for a journey in the 
summer, Thin slices of fried bread or toast, and the daintiest of rolls, are 
now pressed into the service, and as to the fillings. their name is legion. 
Amongst the most common may be noted potted meats, fish, and game ; 
sausages of all sorts; eggs, salads, mayonnaise, and other sauces of the 
same class; store sauces and pickles, grated cheese, and a host of savoury 

reparations that may be bought ready fur use; but many of the latter 
facie dishes by no means cheap, and some of the elaborate kinds of 
sandwiches are He lost in the garnish. 

For the plainest sandwiches some little finish should be given to the 
dish; a sprig or two of parsley or cress, and a clean d'oyley are within 
the reach of most; for better dishes, the nature of the filling must be 
a guide also to the ornamentation, When many kinds are prepared, it is 
well to label them. 

All sorts of shapes are now seen, and faney cutters will be found 
handy. Leaves, cutlets, ovals, and rounds, with plain or crimped edges, 
crescents and others, are very general, With very little management, 
waste may be avoided; it is often more economical to cut the shapes 
before buttering them. From the trimmings of large sandwiches small 
ones of other shapes may frequently be ent. As a rule, the larger the 
plainer, and the smaller the richer the sandwich. 

Mustard Butter.—-This is useful, for it saves much trouble in the case 
of a number of beef, ham, tongue, and all similar sandwiches, to butter 
and season together. The mustard should be mixed thickly with a little 
cream, or butter melted for the purpose; it should then be amalgamated 
by working it to a cream with the bytter, a wooden spoon being employed, 
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About a tablespoonful of dry mustard to eight or twelve ounces of butter 
may be used, but taste has to be considered as well as the strength of the 
mustard. The butter should not be melted by heat. When too stiff to 
spread, it can be put in a warm basin and treated as above ; when too soft, 
it should be cooled on ice if possible. For the best sandwiches the butter 
is clarified. For many, when rich sauces are mixed with tho filling, the 
butter is omitted. Other seasonings, as cayenne, coralline, or black pepper, 
eurry, and the thick liquor from hot pickles may be added to the mustard. 


FANCY PAPER ORNAMENTS. 


Cases.—Under this head may be grouped cases for ices, and small 
savouries of all sorts, eutlet cases, &c.; the most useful are all white, or 
white with a coloured edge, but there are several varieties, and novelties 
are constantly being introduced. An assortment may be seen at most. good 
stationers’ shops and the large stores. Collars for pie-dishes, and girdles 
for ice cups are pretty and useful, The latter are made in a number of 
artistic shades, and can be adapted for other dishes. 

Dish Papers.—These are much used and are very cheap; the plain 
stout ones with a crimped edge are suitable for fish; and the thinner ones 
with a lace edge, for fancy dishes generally, and the most ornamental of 
the savoury ones. 


PIPING BAGS AND TUBES. 


Pipes or tubes vary much in size, also in shape so far as the mouth is 
concerned. The simplest kinds are shown, and are readily attached to the 
bag. and may he used after a few trials by the most inexperienced. A 
specimen hag and tube can be had, and the beginner will do best with one 
of the plainest. Where uch high-class cooking is done, a set of tubes 
should be bought. They are used for piping cakes, for garnishing by 
means of butter of various sorts, and for all sorts of purposes, as referred 
to in different recipes. It is a good plan to make experiments with some 
lard on an old tray; the lard can be scraped off when cold and used many 
times. For this is one of the branches of ornamentation better learnt by 
one practical lesson, than by reading many pages of written description. 
The little details of manipulation can really only be acquired by watching 
one used to the work; and perfection is often only attained by practice. 
Many ean. however, ° pipe” fairly well who have never had a lesson, and 
the following hints will be useful. After filling the bag, or putting as 
much in as is necessary, twist it so that the contents may be in contact 
with the pipe, and not escape at the open end. Twist while using from 
time to time, and serape the sides of the bag if needed to avoid waste. 
In this way the last bit may be used up. Hold the point of the pipe close 
to the article to be piped, and release the hag quickly that the pattern may 
he sharp; if withdrawn slowly (a common fault), there will be more or less 
“messiness.” Always wash the bag as soon as done with, remove and 
wash the pipe, and dry both thoroughly. The fine “ thread” pipes should 
have thin wire or a needle passed through to dislodge the material. A 
clogged pipe is useless. | 

Several materials are used for the pipes; tin ones are cheapest, and 
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with care last ve German silver enst more Somme 


i who do net 
for “screw” pipes, which are & little dearer, Many 
Eire any snchi ni s for strictly decorative parponns, dre on or 
two of the plain pipes with good-sized mouths very helpful for 
little moulds, dropping cake mixture on tins, &e.; there is less waste, 


the method is tidier than when a spoon is used. 


well ; brass and 





Fia, 151.-—Puais Piree. Fic. 152.—Fancy Pies, 


Fic, 153.—Forcina Baa, 


The bags are of many kinds. Some like a waterproof one; others 
prefer them of linen, a special stout kind being used ; one may meet with 
them made of dowlas, Others pin their faith to paper bags, a special 
paper, thin and very strong being used : they are easy to handle, but not so 
readily obtained as the other kinds, which answer average requirements, 
and cost but a few pence for the small sizes, 


Almonds, Devilled or Salted. 


—(See SALTED ALMONDS, paige 997.) 


Anchovies on Toast. — The 
ordinary mode of serving is to butter 
some toast and cut it in strips, then to 


lny the ee of anchovy , a and pur ! should be thin and rolied out with care, 
in the oven for a minute before serve | a. it is required stiff. Bake and handle 
ing. A better mode is to first heat the | carefully 
fillets in a little butter in the oven; it. : a pink paste, 


is a common complaint that anchovy ics 
on toast aro dry ; this will remedy the 
defect. There should be cnough 
butter to cover the fillets; then drain 
and lay them on the toast, and after a 
minute more in the oven serve. The 
toast is best buttered on both sides. 
For this dish cach anchovy should 
make two fillets only. 


Anchovy Biscuit Paste.— 
This is a good short pasto flavoured 
with anchovy, About seven ounces of 
butter to the pound of flour (Vienna) 


will be rich enough; rub it in finely, 
and to every four ounces of flour used 
allow half a teaspoonful of anchovy 
essence and a little cayenne ; mix with 
milk or cream or water, or a mixture 
of water and egg volk. The paste 


Colour with carmine for 
(See recipes for Snort 
Pastes, in Pastry.) This is used 
for garnishing as well as to enclose 
various savoury preparations, for which 
ordinary pastry would be also suitable. 
(See recipes in Hors v’Civvrrs and 
the present chapter.) 


Anchovy Butter,—The propor- 
tions of butter and anchovies are very 
much a matter of taste. 

Vo. 1.—Mix three ounces of fresh 
butter with a small dessertspoonful of 
good anchovy essence ; add a teaspoon- 
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ful of lemon juice, and if liked a little 
cayenne. A few drops of colouring 
will improve the appearance. 

No. 2.—Use anchovy paste sold in 
pots, but unless coloured this will look 
muddy. A small quantity is enough 
to flavour a few ounces of butter, as it 
is gencrally very salt. Shrimp butter 
may be made from essence or paste in 
these ways. 

Vo. 3.—Take some anchovies and 
wash and skin them, and then pound 
and pass through a sieve. (See ANcHo- 
vies in Fish.) To half a dozen allow 
ubout six ounces of butter, or half a 
pound will be more agreeable to many. 
Season with a hint of cavenne and 
grated nutmeg or mace, and colour. 
This may be served in fancy shapes for 
table or for kitchen use ; press in jars 
and store in a cold place. Useful for 
sandwiches and savouries gencrally. 


Anchovy Macaroni.—A hot 
savoury. Kequired: two unchovies, 
two ounces of butter. two egys, some 
bread, seasoning, and three or four 
ounces of pipe macaroni. 

Boil the macaroni until tender ; fish 
stock may be used if convemient. (Yee 
Macaronn) Then cut it in half-inch 
lengths, wash and bone the anchovies 
after soaking for an hour in milk, then 
sieve them, and add the butter heated, 
and the seasoning of pepper, and if 
liked a little Parmesan or chopped 
parsley may be used. The eggs should 
be boiled hard, and the yolks may 
either be pounded with the anchovies 
or the whole cut In dice. When 
amalgamated, put in small hot china 
cases, one for each person, and sprinkle 
with fried crumbs; then set in thy 
oven for a minute and serve hot. This 
can be served at the end of dinner, 
Other fish preparations are equally 
gool. Sardines, or anv of the fish 
usally employed in the concoction of 
saVouries, ay be recommended as the 
best; lax or smoked salmon will be 
found especially good. A very little 
salt will be wanted. 


Aspic Borders.—For a plain 
border on which to dish anything, 
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make the jelly rather stiff and pour 
into a plain or fancy mould, and turn 
out when set. ‘The jelly may be of 
one or two or more colours, Another 
wiy is to make a base of aspic cream 
or mayonnaise of a contrasting colour. 
The salad or other material uscd for 
gurnishing the base must always be 
considered in arranging the colours for 
the border itself. For a more elabor- 
ate border arrange any materials of a 
suitable colour in a pretty pattern to 
show through the aspic. When this 
is done the mould must be lined as 
directed on page 942. Supposing the 
mould to be a plain one, another way 
is to put in jelly of two colours in 
layers, with a little garnish sprinkled 
over just before the jelly sets. Sup- 
posing pink and pale yeHow Jelly ; in 
the pink, sprigs of chervil or cress, 
with shapes of white of egg; in the 
yellow, some lobster coral with a little 
more green would be pretty. The 
stripes of each colour must) be put in 
in two layers with the garnish in the 
centre of each. Some find this way of 
garnishing easier than lining the 
mould and making a pattern all over. 
Reference to recipes for cold entrées 
and other dishes, for which see INDEX, 
will furnish other examples, 


Aspic Chain Garnish.— This 
is referred to in some of our recipes. 
It is very effective and not mach 
trouble. The aspic should be poured 
in a tin to set and be made stiff, 
Rounds or ovals we to be cut out with 
a plain or crimped cutter; the latter 
being much the prettier, The centres 
are to be ent out witha smaller cutter, 
and the links thus formed placed to 
imitate a chain. Por salads in moulds 
It is good; orit can be laid on a green 
bed round a border, or used in other 
ways, so that the colours contrast well, 
Anything of the same nature, as aspic 
mayonniise, sivoury custard, &e.. 
detailed in this chapter, may be used 
in the same way. ‘She cuttings from 
the centres of the rings can be used 
up for garniehing, so that there need 
be no waste, 
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siderably, according to the purpose for 
which it is to be used. About half a 
pint of aspic to a fourth as much 
cream may be used for masking 
purposes, Tor a richer mixture, use 
two-thirds aspic to one-third cream. 
Flavour with any vinegar, such as 
cayenno, tarragon, celery, or shalot. 
Mix over ice, and use when on the 
point of setting. When for moulding 
in hot weather, dissolve some of the 
best sheet gelatine in a little cream, 
and add. With an ice cave or ice at 
hand, if the aspic has been well 
reduced by boiling, the addition of 
geletine is not needed. The strength 
should be tested. (See page 939 in 
JELLIES. ) 


Aspic Jelly, Economical.-- 
Required : two and a half ounces of 
sheet gelatine, a quart of water, a 
small onion, or a leek, or a couple of 
shalots, an inch of carrot, and the 
same of turnip, @ bunch of herbs, a bit 
of mace, half a dozen cloves, a dozen 
peppercorns, the thin rind of a lemon, 
and the juice, the whites and shells of 
two egys, a gill of vinegar, brown or 
white, as required dark or pale, the 
sume measure of flavoured vinegar, 
such as tarragon, cucumber, &c., a bit 
of celery, or some leaves, or a pinch of 
seed, and a teaspoonful of salt. Cost, 
about 1s. 3d. 

The whole should be put in a 
stewpan, and set over the fire until 
warm, when the whites of the oggs, 
whisked a little, must be added; then 
whisk to the boil, and remove the 
whisk ; boil up well, and remove to the 
side of the stove, with the lid half on 
the pan, for a few minutes; then finish 
in the usual way (see page 939). If a 
cloth be used for the straining, it must 
be wrung out of hot water. If for 
chopping, use less gelatine. Omit tho 
turnip if to be kept, and in very hot 
weather. 


Aspic Jelly, Good,—Proceed as 


above, but use a gill of sherry in place 
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of the gill of plain vinegar, and add | 


the juice of another half lemon; or, 
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Aspic Cream.—This varics con- | if preferred, reduce the plain and 


flavoured vinegars to the measure of 
the added wine. A sprig of fresh 
tarragon and chervil will improve it 
considerably. Various herbs may be 
used to produce change of flavour. 
(See Aspic JELLY above.) 

Another way.—This is easy, and 
very economical. Required: a quart 
of cold water, two ounces of gelatine, 
the juice of half a lemon, the same 
measure of pale brown vinegar, a bay 
leaf, a small onion, the whites and 
shells of two eggs, a lump of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of salt, a couple of cloves, 
half a dozen allspice berries, and the 
same of peppercorns. Cost, about 1s. 

Soak the gelatine in the water, and 
put it with all the rest cf the materials 
in a stewpan, and whisk to the boil, 
then strain and finish off as directed 
above. 


Aspic Jelly, Various Kinds. 
—Dark.—-Increase the amount of 
vinegar used, or use a little liquid 
browning, or select a dark sherry for 
flavouring. Or, if the flavour is not 
objected to, boil the skin of an onion 
in; this would not do for the most 
delicate dishes. Jish.— Use fish stock 
for the foundation, secing first that it 
is free from anything that would cloud 
it. This may be left pale or eoloured 
as required. It is often used with a 
coloured aspic for fish entrées, &c., and 
for lining moulds. Yellow or pink.— 
(See directions under JELLIES.) Green, 
—Ihis is pretty, but the colouring 
wants adding with great care ; if over- 
done, it 18 vulgar. Use liquid. (See 
Jeuiies.) This is good for lining a 
mould that is to be garnished with 
pink fish. In increasing the vinegar 
er wine, the water must be reduced 
in proportion, 


Aspic Mayonnaise, or 

ayonnaise pic. — This is 
mentioned in various recipes herein, 
and is very useful for garnishing. To 
three-quarters of a pint of aspic, allow 
three tablespoonfuls of thick mayon- 
naire; the aspic should be liquid, but 
on the point of setting, and it should 
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be first reduced by boiling; or a sheet 
or two of gelatine may be added if it 
seems too soft. Blend very thoroughly ; 
and if in a hurry, set it on ice. 
Generally cut in fancy shapes. For 
such, pour the aspic on a tin with 
turned-up edges. (See hints in 


JELLIES.) Any desired colour may be 
given to this. Liquid colours should 
be used. 


Aspic Strips.— Se Asric Crain 
GARNISH, page 976, and cut the jelly 
into strips, of any desired length, with 
a wheel-cutter. Narrow strips will 
be more generally useful for small 
dishes; for large ones, such as the 
breasts of fowls, tongues, &c., cut into 
wider pieces. These are very handy 
for forming geometrical borders. If 
several colours are employed, quite an 
elaborate garnish may be produced at 
very small cost. 

Aspic, Tomato.—This is of nice 
flavour and colour. If required of the 
ordinary clearness, the only thing is 
to use “tomato vinegar” (sold by 
grocers), and to add enough carmine 
to give a deep colour. For opaque 
aspic, take the pulp of the fruit, and 
pass through a hair sieve; one large 
or two small tomatoes should be used 
for a gill of aspic. A tammy must be 
used if wanted very smooth. Treat as 
directed in Aspic Mayonnatse. All 
the hints are applicable here. 


Baltimore Toast.—This is an 
extremely good snack at small cost. 
It is suitable for any meal, but best 
for luncheon or supper. Required : 
enough chopped lean cooked ham to 
fill a quarter-pint measure, an egg, 
half an onnce of butter, a tablespoon- 
ful of cream, a saltspoonful cach of 
grated lemon peel and mixed mustard, 
about as much powdered sweet herb 
mixture, a dash of nutmeg, cayenne, 
and grated cheese. 

The butter is to be melted, and the 
cream stirred in, and then the ham; 
add all but the egg and cheese, and 
stir until heated, taking care the ham 
docs not harden; add, during the 
stirring, a tablespoonful of any light 
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stock; when hot through, remove and 
beat the egg in, and thon re-heat but 
do not boil. Have squares of hot 
buttered toast, spread the mixture on, 
and shake the cheese over the top, 
then put in the oven for a few seconds ; 
the cheese should be VParmosan, but 
other kinds will do. 


Beef Marrow finds a place in 
many savourics, It may be seasoned 
and used instead of butter for sand- 
wiches, all the nicer if a little cress or 
other green stuff be added to reduce 
the richness a trifle. A mixture of 
marrow and butter can be pounded 
together, and scasoned, and used in 
the same way as the savoury butters 
are. To blanch marrow put it in 
cold water over the fire with a little 
salt, and let it come to the buil; then 
turn it instantly into a basin of cold 
water until required. (See InvEx for 
recipes.) 

Beef Sandwiches,—Roast beef 
is generally used, but boiled beef, if 
tender, innkes good sandwiches. Take 
thin slices, free from skin and gristle, 
and without much fat; that from the 
ontside shonld be removed. Divide 
into dice, ‘The bread and butter may 
be brown or white. Lay the meat on 
evenly, and put a second slice on, then 
press and cut In shapes. Black 
pepper, salt, and mustard, are often 
the only seasonings, Pickles, chutney, 
cress, or a sprinkling of store sauce 
are suitably added. The meat may 
be in thin slices instead of dice, but 
is not so nice. Potted beef makes 
very good sandwiches, Tongue, or a 
mixture of that with beef or ham may 
be used in these ways. Spiced beef is 
excellent, being tasty. (See Cunry 
AND JkcG Muxture, page 984.) A 
little may be spread on the becf if 
liked. (See Sart Meats for recipes.) 
(Nee algo Mustanp Butrer, page 973.) 


Biscuits, Savoury.—No. 1.— 
Soak any thin, plain biscuits in the 
best olive oil, or clarified butter, then 
sprinkle with cayenne and pepper, and 
a little salt, and grill over a clear fire, 
or heat in the oven. Another way is 
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to heat the biscuits, and then to butter 
them and season as above; coralline 
pepper is very good for the purpose. 

No. 2.—For devilled biscuits, heat 
them first, then spread with either of 
the preparations given in other 
recipes (see INpEx), and return to the 
oven to heat. All sorts of pastes sold 
in pots and tins are used thus; some- 
times a purée is put between two 
heated biscuits, and the finishing off 
is sufficient to heat the interior. 
Little piles of curry, and a host of 
purécs used for crottes, &c., may be 
used for biscuits also. Curry paste 
with a morsel of good gravy is ex- 
ecllent. It is essential to success that 
the biscuits be fresh and crisp; if 
home-made they should be baked 
purposely, if possible, and used as soon 
as done, but this is seldom convenient, 
except for a meal of few courses. 
(See the chapter on Biscvits, €c.) 


Beetroot for Garnishing.— 
(See InpEx for the preparation, &¢.) 
Pickled beet does very well, but the 
rule of never cutting if up until 
wanted must be observed. — It 
looks nicer if brushed over with 
salad oil last thing. Straws, rings, 
and other devices may be ¢m- 
ployed. When finely chopped it 
is pretty for scattering over any white 
surface, Blocks are best placed in 
little beds of greenery, or in rings cut 
from white of egg, or surrounded by 
chopped pale uspic. Aspic cream may 
be used similarly. 

Borders, Various, — (See INvEx.) 

Brains a la Friture. — Re- 
quired ; an onion, the brains from a 
couple of lambs’ or one calf’s head, 
somo bread, butter, forcemeat, season. 
Ing, and white sauce. 

Chop the onion to the finest degree, 
and fry in a little butter; then chop 
the brains and stir them in witha littlo 
sauce to make & creamy mixture, and 
& morsel of forcemeat of any mild kind 
frec from suet; or somo herbs and a 
little ordinary sausago meat may be 
used instead. After a few minutes’ 
stirring let the mixture cool. 
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some bread, cut as for sandwiches, and 
any shape preferred, and spread with 
the brains, press the slices together 
firmly, and fry a pale brown. Drain 
and serve. Pile on a folded serviette 
and garnish with fried parsley and cut 
lemon. 

Notr.—The brains should first be 
lightly boiled in white stock. 


Bread Fried for Garnish.— 
The bread should be good and a day or 
two old, free from crust, and cut 
evenly. Bread that is either crumbly 
or full of holes willnot do. Reference 
should be made to Crottes, Crotrons, 
and Crovustaves for description of the 
shapes, and the following mode serves 
for the frying of all. The fat should 
be plentiful, that the bread may be 
covered and coloured equally, As 
soon as golden brown it should be re- 
moved, and if for a hot dish put to 
drain on paper near the fire. For a 
cold one set It away in a cold place 
until wanted and change the paper if 
necessary. The colour goes a little, 
therefore for cold dishes lect it be a 
shade darker. The bread is for some 
purposes softened by soaking in cream 
or custard first: this is noted in the 
recipes. When ridged use a sharp 
kuife. (See Crotstapvrs, page 982.) 
For small pieces, such as dice for soups 
and little crotites, &c., a frying basket 
ig u necessity. 


Breakfast Dishes.—Many of 
the dishes in this chapter are suitable 


for breakfast. 


Butter, Curled.—Placo some 
fresh butter, from which any water 
should be pressed, on a hair sieve and 
rub it through with the back of a 
wooden spoon. The curls will vary 
in size according to the fineness of the 
sieve; for such dishes as tongues or 
hams the sieve should be coarser than 
when for small savouries. Take the 
butter up on the point of a wooden 
skewer and use as a border, or to form 
leaves, or as fancy dictates, Stars, 


| rings, and a host of cevices muy be 
Take | made from it. 
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Butter, Green.—Colour curled 
butter, and use to imitate moss. The 
green savoury butter referred to in 
several of our recipes is thus made. 
Required: the yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg, four or five ounces of butter, a 
sprig each of tarragon, chervil, and 
parsley or fennel, a hint of onion or 
shalot, a dozen chopped capers, a tiny 
pickled gherkin, a dash of salt and 
cayenne, some green colouring, and if 
for garnishing fish, a saltspoonful or so 
of anchovy essence. 

First chop the green stuff, then add 
to the rest and pass through a_ hair 
sieve after pounding very thoroughly. 
There are many ways of varying the 
flavour, and sometimes cream or salud 
oil is added and the butter reduced 
little. Some like a little garlic or 
garlic vinegar; tarragun vinegar 1s 
also used, and other herbs are em- 
ployed. Set by to get quite firm on 
ice in hot weather. This ts also called 
MONTPELLIER BuTTEn. 


Butter, Piped. — The butter 
must be firm. If desired white this 
may be accomplished by working it 
about with a wooden spoon in a basin, 
but it should be done ina cold place or 
on ice, Use a piping bag and tube. 
(See page 975.) “ Thread,’ *‘ rose,” 
“leaf,” and other fancy pipes are suit- 
able. A thread pipe is best when 
namcs are to be written in butter, as 
fur hams, &c. <A leaf pipe is most 
suitable for green butter, unless it is 
used in the form of moss. (See Burren, 
Ccntep.; We have seen directions 
given for heating the butter for orna- 
mental purposes; this is altogether 
wrong, for however firm at starting it 
eoon gets soft frum handling, and if 
s {tened ut first would soon be unwork- 
able, 


Butters, Various. — (Sve Inox, 
and in this chapter under Has, 
Hoxse-navisa, Lonstia, Tomato, &.) 


Canapés.—-The foundation con- 
sists of rounds or ovals of fried bread. 
Rounds are the more usual, and the 
bread should be g dav or two old, froe 


a 
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from crust, and about a quarter of an 
inch thick. A good size is two inches 
in diameter. The dish takes its namo 
from the kind of mince or purée used, 
a little pile boing put in the centre. 
They are served both hot and cold. As 
a rule, when for small savouries, the 
bread is cut rather smaller than for 
hot entrées. Any of the recipes for 
purées or minces of cooked game or 
fish, or moat may be followed, and 
reference to the chapter on Entries 
will suggest many fillings. Recipes 
given in Pastry may also be followed. 


Caviare Sandwiches.— Brown 
bread and butter is generally used for 
these—a thin layer of caviare being 
laid bet ween the slices, which are often 
stumped out into faney shapes. For 
devilled sandwiches, add lemon juice 
and cayenne (se Toast below). 
Arrange nicely on a lace paper, and 
garmish to taste with cress, &e, A first- 
class sandwich is made by putting a 
laver of shrimps or prawns in tiny 
pieces over the caviare. Another 
variety owes its excellence to a thin 
layer of anchovy or shrimp paste with 
a hint of mayonnaise, finished off by a 
layer of caviare. The bread needs but 
a suspicion of butter. 


Caviare Toast. — The caviare 
should be warmed in the oven, and 
then spread on hot buttered toast 
‘not much butter should be used); cut 
into squares of a litle more than an 
inch, or into small oblongs > make the 
surface of the caviare smooth, and 
sprinkle a few drops of Iemon juic 
over; a dust of cayenne will convert it 
into “caviare toast, deviled.” Putin 
the oven for a minute or less, and serve 
very hot at the end of dinner. ‘This is 
preferred by many to anchovy or any 
other toast, 


Cheese Toasts. -- Scr Currse 
Crraw and Citerse Devittep opages 
SkG and 87°. Kither will make a good 
toust. Mineed ham, heated in any 
sunce to taste (such as Paus.ey, or one 
of the more piquant avucea), may form 
the first layer, and the cheese mixture 
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the top when a substantial dish is 
wanted. Game with cheese is some- 
times liked; various preparations of 
gamo im sauce or gravy can be served 
thus. 


Chicken and Foie Gras 
Sandwiches .— Required: some 
chicken, from the breast if convenient, 
and a braised bird is best, foie gras and 
sauce, &c., as below, and some thin 
brown bread and butter. 

The slices of chicken should be very 
thin, and cach spread with a little good 
sauce—as BcHuaAMEL or SuPprekMeE; 
allow one slice of foie gras and two of 
chicken for each sandwich ; the chicken 
should enclose the foie gras ; then make 
into sandwiches, first seasoning the 
butter used for the bread with a little 
pepper and nutmeg, just a hint of each, 
and a suspicion of lemon juice. Any 
nice cooked sausage that contains foie 
gras may be used in the same way. 
The sandwiches should be finger shape, 
as that is the one that causes least 
waste in cutting up the chicken ; the 
trimmings can all be used up. 


Chipolata Garnish.—For this 
very uscful and popular garnish, the 
following materials in equal quantities 
are required : 
nuts, button mushrooms, and tiny 
siusages, In place of the latter, the 
sainsuge meat is sometimes made into 
chestnut shapes, and the vegetables are 
cut into olive shapes. The vegetables 
should be blanched and parboiled as 
detailed in the chapter on VEGETABLES, 
und the sausages nicely fried; the 
vegetables should be finished off in any 
nice stock that is suited to the dish for 
which the garnish is to be ased, and 
the nuts should be nicely roasted. 
This garnish, to be effective, must be 
tastefully arranged, and much must be 
left to individual judgment. In some 
instances, little heaps of the several 
Ingredients are placed with regard to 
colour; in others, they are arranged 
in a pattern. When a very superior 
dish is wanted, a portion of FinanciBRE 
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and mushrooms should be reduced, or 
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they may be omitted. and only the 
carrots and turnips and sausages em- 
ployed. The latter would be suitable 
for a roasted or braised turkey, nicely 
glazed. 


Cod’s Liver au Gratin.— 
Required : acod’s liver of medium size, 
a dozen small oysters, a gill of good 
parsley sauce, scasoning, and bread- 
crumbs, 

The liver should be steamed, and 
dropped in cold water when done. 
The oysters are to be prepared as for 
sauce, and the hquor well reduced and 
added to the parsley sauce, with salt 
and pepper, und some lemon juice or 
well-reduced white wine; dredge a 
buttered shallow dish well with the 
crumbs, fried or browned, and put the 
mixture in; then cover with more 
crumis, pour a little oiled butter over, 
and heat in the oven or before a sharp 
fire. The mixture may be put in small 
cases if liked. White mushroom purée 
may replace the parsley sauce; then 
the oysters may cither be omitted or 
the quantity reduced. Sometimes a 
piquant sauce is liked with the roe, and 
it serves for various dishes. Cod's roe, 
smoked or plain, may be cooked and 
finished off thus. Other fish roes are 
also good. 


Crab Butter.--This is a useful 
savoury, which may be served as 
butter with dry toast, &c., or for 
spreading sandwiches, and converting 
intu other dainties. Required: the 
meat from the large claws of two 
freshly-boiled crabs, a teaspoonful of 
anchovy essence, half a pound to ten 
ounces of fresh butter, a little salt, 
pepper, and mixed mustard. Cost, 
about Is.. exclusive of the crab. 

The meat of the crab is to be 
pounded with the butter and tho 
seasoning added; then put in an 
enamelled saucepan over the fire, and 
stirred until boiling-point is almost 
reached. Then pass through a_ fine 
sieve intoa basin until cold, when it is 
ready for use. It must be kept in a 
cold place. It looks nicer if coloured 
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sh Butter.—Required : 
a dozen crayfish, four ounces of butter, 
and a little cayenne, which should be 
of the very best quality, so as not to 
injure the flavour. 

The shells and small claws only are 
wanted for this; the bodies can be 
used up in other ways. Take them 
and crack them up small, then put 
them in a mortar and pound them with 
the butter, which should be added a 
little ata time. Put all in a stewpan 
and stir until it looks a gool red: 
then add a gill and a half of bvuiling 
water; boil for a few minutes; then 
pour the liquid into a basin through a 
fine hair sieve. Vut in a very cold 
place until the butter is “set”? on the 
surface; then remove it, free it from 
any moisture, and press firmly into 
little jars for use. The cayenne 
should be put in during the poundinz, 
and a dust or two more should be 
worked in before potting. Cover like 
potted meats (see page 497). 

As few pcople have facilities for 
making this, we call attention to 
Kress Betrren or Crsyrisn Cream, 
sold in tins by grocers. It is a very 
nice preparatiun, and may be used in 
sauces, suups, and savouries, and for 
many garnishing purpuses for fish 
dishes. Whenever the butter as above 
is made, the water from it should be 
used in the soup or other dish that 
may be made from the bodies of the 
fish, as it is very rich in flavour, 


Cream of Bloater,—Kequircd : 
bloaters, cream, butter, and scasuning. 

For a fleshy bloater allow half an 
ounce of butter and two tables;oonfuls 
of cream; take the best of the fish 
after cooking, and pound it with these 
materials and a seasoning of cayenne, 
black pepper, mace, and anchovy, with 
a little vinegar; may be used for hot 
or cold dishes. For the former, the 
toast, or what may be used, should be 
ready by the time the fish is, and the 
best way to heat it is tu set the vessel 
containing it in the dain-marie, or a 
substitute. For cold dishes, let the 
“cream” get cold, and then make it 
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into sandwiches, &c., in the usual way. 
Kippers may be treated thus :—They 
should be covered with boiling water, 
and left with a plate over for about 
ten minutes; only the best parts should 
be used. 


Cream Cheese and Meat 
Sandwiches.—The cream cheese, 
or milk cheese, as preferred, is to be | 
pounded with a little seasoning of 
pepper, salt, and mustard toa paste. 
It should be the consistence of butter. 
Use it in place of butter for the bread, 
or use cheese for one slice and butter - 
for the other, with a little potted meat 
spread on the bread. This is tasty, 
and, if approved, some small salad may 
be added, or a dash of chopped pickles. 
Some of the small foreign cheeses, 
bondons, &¢., may be so used. 

Another way.-—Omit the meat, and 
after spreading the bread with the 
mixture, put between some thin slices 
of rich cheese, as Cheddar or Stilton, 
with cucumber or tomatoes sliced, 


Croustades.— ‘These are hollowed 
shapes of bread, literally cases. The 
name also serves for rings, or borders, 
or blocks, cither to le flat upon the 
dish, or to stand up high; in short, for 
any piece of bread that serves for the 
foundation of the dish, or as a support 
for cutlets and many kinds of garnish, 
&c. The first thing in dealing with 
large shapes is to get a good founda- 
tion by levelling the bottom ; the after- 
shaping is then easy. When “ ridged,” 
it is best to cut in a slanting dirce- 
tion, Centre blocks are often cut 
something like a Cleopatra’s needle, 
the bread being sliced until it tapers 
sufficiently. Round croustades may 
be prepared by removing the crust 
from a French roll, then cutting it the 
right length, and peeling it until quite 
round and shapely, Bread prepared 
in this way is handy for cutting blocks 
by means of vegetable cutters. 


Crofites.—In France, this term 
refers to crusts, prepared by baking 
the interior of French rolls, and which 
aro sold by the bakers ready to break 
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up and put inthe soup turcen. The 
small dice of fried bread used in the 
same way are called by the same 
name. Many cooks make no distinc- 
tion between crofites and croitons, 
and call all small shapes of fried bread 
by the one name. 


Crottes a la Hatfield,—Ic- 
quired : cheese, butter, parsley, ham, 
shalot, bread, &c., as below. 

Grate into a basin two ounces of 
Parmesan cheese, the same weight of 
good dry English, an ounce of ham, 
und a hint of nutmeg; add two ounces 
of butter, some French mustard, salt 
and cclery salt (use the salt sparingly) ; 
then mix in the yolks of two raw eggs, 
Work well with a spoon, then put in 
the white of one egy, and, at the last, 
a saltspoonful each of chopped parsley 
and shalot, both of which have been 
scalded and squeezed ina cloth. Have 
ready eight small rounds of lightly- 
fried or toasted bread, spread with the 
mixture, making it smooth with a 
knife dipped in water, then put them 
in a goad oven, and as svon as hot, and 
the cheese coating has risen well, serve 
at once. If nicely seasoned these are 
very tasty. A dash of chutney will 
improve them for some palates. 


Crotites en Surprise. — Re- 
quired: bread, herring rocs, garnish 
und scasoning as under. 

Prepare some triangular croutons, 
and dust them over with sieved cee 
yolk. Makea mixture by passing two 
or three ounces of tinned herring roes 
through a sieve, add a little French 
mustard, half a tablespoonful of fried 
bread-crumbs, a little cayenne, a dash 
of chopped capers und parsley, two 
tenspoonfula of chopped prawns or 
shrimps, and half an ounce of butter, 
with pepper to taste. The butter 
should be melted in a small stewpan, 
and the rest added and stirred until 
hot; a little lemon juice or white 
Vinegar is an improvement. Pile it 
while hot on the bread, Beat the 
whites of two fresh eggs to a froth, 
and add a dust of cayenne; put it 
high on the crofites from a bag with a 
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fancy pipe, then bake a pale brown in 
a moderate oven. Care in the baking 
and quick service are essential to 
suCCESS. 

Another way.—Cut the roes small, 
and heat them in the butter with some 
lemon juice; season rather highly 
with cayenne, anchovy essence, and 
chopped parsley to taste. Finish as 
before. ‘The bread may be stamped 
out with a small cutlet cutter for 
varicty. A morsel of cooked, dried 
haddock may be added to the mixture. 
The egg yolk can be omitted from the 
bread if liked, and a sprinkling put 
over just befure serving. 


Croutons. — These are fancy 
shapes of fried bread used for garnish- 
ing. They may be of any shape to 
taste, but should not be hollowed hke 
croustades, Fancy cutters are a 
necessity where croutons are in 
demand; oval or round ones with 
crimped cdyes are very general, 


Cucumber for Garnishing.— 
Cucumber is one of the most useful of 
all the garnishing media, the flavour 
blending equally with fish, flesh, and 
fowl, while it is equally suitable for 
hot and cold dishes. A guod way for 
cold savouries is to “ridge” the rind, 
az directed for lemon, page 990, then 
to form into slices or rings; in the 
latter case the centres may be filled 
with little egg-balls, or anything else 
to contrast in colour; or the rings 
will form chains (see Asric, page 976). 
Being pale, any green of a dark shade 
blends admirably with it, for instance, 
olives. <A spot of sieved egg yolk 
here and there is pretty. Little blocks 
may be cut with vegetable cutters, and 
left plain, or coated with aspic, and 
sprinkled with egg yolk. For hot 
dishes the shapes above referred to 
may be cooked in stock, and used for 
many kinds. A_ straight cucumber 
will cut up to tho best advantage. 
The peel may be chopped very finely, 
and used for scattering over white 
surfaces, just in the same way as 
parsley, &c., particularly for salads, 
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and other dishes in which the cucum- 
ber ferms part. 


Cucumber Sandwiches. — 
There are endless ways of making 
these. The cucumber may be used 
nione or in combination with other 
ingredients. 

No, 1.—These are dainty and suitable 
for ball suppers, &c. Cut rounds of 
bread and butter with a crimped 
cutter. Allow three slices of cucumber 
as thin as a wafer for each sandwich. 
The centre slice only should be 
seasoned and drained; this prevents 
the bread and butter getting moist. 
Brown or white bread may be used. 
Lemon juice is liked better than 
vinegar by many for the dressing. 
For an ordinary dish the bread may 
be cut into the general plain shapes. 

No, 2.—Spread the bread and butter 
with « morsel of either of the 
following: potted ham, tongue, beef, 
or poultry, or any fish paste, or adda 
few drops of fish essence to the butter, 
Then put slices of seasoned cucumber 
in between and finish in the ordinary 
ways. 

Vu. 3.~-A morsel of thick mint 
sauce and some lamb or mutton with 
cucumber may be recommended. 

(See also Cream CHEESE and Mrat 
SANDWICHES.) 


Curry and Egg Mixture for 
Sandwiches.— [his is intended as 
an adjunct only. Required: half 
a dozen hard-boiled eggs, an ounce of 
butter, half an ounce of mild curry 
paste, four tablespoonfuls of milk or 
cream, or a mixture of cither with 
stock. 

Pound the yolks, melt the butter 
over the fire, add the curry paste and 
stir well; put in the liquid and stir to 
the boil, then remove the pan. Beat 
in the yolks with any seasoning usually 
added to curries. (See recipes in In- 
pex.) The bread and butter should 
first be spread with a layer of potted 
meat or fish, and then with this. A 
morse] of salad is an improvement. 
When brown meats are used, some 
will like the curry mixed with brown 
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gravy instead of milk or cream. The 
whites should be chopped and added. 


Custard, Savoury, for Gar- 
nishing.—The uses of these custards 
are many. When cold, they may he 
scooped ont into various shapes with 
cutters for soups, &c., or cut in leaves 
and other shapes for garnishing a 
number of cold savouries. For the 
former purpose cook in little moulds ; 
for the latter, in any shallow vessels, 
that there may be no waste. For a 
pale custard, allow a whole egg to 
every tablespoonful of cream and half 
as much milk, or use all cream; for a 
deep colour, one whole egg and the 
yolk of a second should he used to two 
tablespoonfuls of milk and = cream. 
The whole must be beaten, and 
seasoned with a pinch of salt and 
pepper. A little nutmeg may be 
added, then strain into the vessel for 
cooking (sce that it is buttered a little 
all over); set in a steamer over boiling 
water; or if a deep vessel be used, put 
it ina pan of water and cook with the 
water at simmering point. When the 
custard is firm, remove it. Unless 
cooked gently it will be full of holes 
and spoilt. Colour green or pink, as 
required, following the first mode in 
making. ‘To make these firmer in hot 
weather a little gelatine can be added. 
(See MovuLpep Custarp, page 927, in 
SWEETs.) 


Devilled Biscuits. — (See Bis- 


cuits, Savouny,) 


Devilled Marrow.— Blanch the 
marrow (page 978), and cut it in thin 
slices, then coat it with either of the 
mixtures given for Dievittep Mate, 
&e. (See Inpex.) Or mix a little 
mustard with chopped hot chutney, a 
dash of brown sauce, and season with 
cayenne and black pepper. Coat with 
crumbs, and make hot as directed for 
Mannow Toast, Savocry (page 991). 
Use a8 a savoury, or for gurnishing. 


A slice of the marrow may bo put on 
with 


, any piquant mince. 
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Dresden Patties.—The interior 
is composed of various savoury pre- 
parations, such as are used for patties 
and vol-au-vents made from pastry. 
Here the foundation is made from 
bread. Nounds or ovals should be cut 
with a plain or crimped cutter—-the 
latter look the nicer—about an inch 
and a half to two inches in thickness. 
Mark with a smaller cutter, leaving an 
equal space all round, then remove the 
lids and scoop out the inside, leaving 
a case with an cven bottom, Soak in 
a little milk or cream, then drain, and 
egg and brend-crumb the cases and 
the lids, and fry a golden brown in 
hot fat. Drain, and have at hand the 
mince for filling, and serve very hot. 
Put the lids on lightly. Another way 
is to serve the patties without lids, 
then the bread is hollowed neatly to 
contain the mince. It is often cut 
thinner for very small patties, A ring 
or leaf, or other fancy-shaped picee of 
Inead is sometimes used in place of 
the lid, and the mince shows bet ween. 


Egg Balis.— ‘These may he made 
as small asx peas, and are very pretty 
for dotting about salads, or for strewing 
in aspic borders. The eggs are boiled 
until quite hard, then small portions 
of the yolk taken up in the fingers 
with a dust af flour, and a little 
grated lemon peel if hiked, or they 
can be plain; roll into balls and drop 
in boiling water, and take up as soon 
as set into shape. Use when cold. 
When for soups, make hurger and 
cook Jonger.  Yolks of egg passed 
through a sieve go further, and give 
Jess trouble than the preparation of 
the balls, and the colour is nicer. 
But for sume dishes the balls are a 
necessity. 


Egg Sandwiches. — cores 
recipes could be given for these, from 
the plain substantial sandwich of hard- 
boiled eggs, known to travellers every- 
where, to the daintiest of the kind, for 
Which the ceg serves as a garnish, 
sometimes gleaming through  aspic 
jelly, and used for dotting about the 
exterior, Eggs with salad, with potted 
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meats or fish, with curry (see page 984), 
with devilled sauce, or thickened gravy, 
with sausages, or with cream cheese, 
may all be recommended. Reference 
to the recipes for sandwiches of meat 
and poultry, &c., will suggest other 
combinations. Hard eggs are most 
used, but ordinary boiled ones, the 
yolks spread on the bread and butter 
or toast, or fried bread, and the whites 
chopped, are better liked by many, 
and are more digestible. Eggs alone, 
with nothing more than a leaf of 
nasturtium and a sprinkling of salt 
and pepper, will make sandwiches 
certains to have many admirers 
amongst lovers of homely fare. 

Slices of hard eggs with tomatoes 
may be recommended, if nicely sea- 
soned. 


Egg and Ham Croustades, 
Italian.— Required: half a pound of 
Jean raw ham of the best quality, and 
moderately fat, an ounce of butter. a 
gill of good brown stock, half a glass 
of white wine, a_tablespoonful of 
chopped mushrooms, some Italhan 
mustard, pepper to taste, brown roux, 
and mixed sweet herbs, three hard- 
boiled eggs, and some bread prepared 
as for Daespen Patties, 

The ham should be trimmed, and 
put through a sausage machine, then 
put ina stewpan with the butter, and 
cooked for a few minutes; the liquid 
materials are then to go in, and the 
cooking continued until the ham is 
tender: add the seasoning, and put in 
enough roux to make the mixture of a 
creamy consistence. The whites of 
the eggs should be chopped, and the 
volks sieved. Fill the cases, and put 
sume of the white round the sides, and 
au spot of volk in the middle, with a 
morsel of chopped parsley on it. 

Note.--When Italian mustard is 
not to be had, pound an onion, and 


_ add a few drops of the juice and a 


wt 


pinch of powdered cloves to half a 
teaspoonful of the best English 
mustard, as a substitute. The stew- 
pun is to be rubbed with a clove of 
gurlic. The same mixture may be 
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uscd for toasts, the egg being put on 
in the same or any other way to 
taste. 


Eggs for Garnishing.— Where 
a number of cold dishes are required, 
including salads, it is difficult to 
realise how much eggs would bo 
missed for decorative purposes alone. 
(For the modes of cooking reference 
should be made to the INpEx.) On 
page 602 are recipes for egg-yolks and 
whites poached, and these will be 
found of service, as the after-treat- 
ment may be much varied. From the 
whites, strips, chains, &c., may be cut, 
as given under aspic (page 976). 
Then, if of sufficient height, blocks 

ay be cut with “column” cutters, 
which are exceedingly effective when 
interspersed with other materials of 
bright colours, while there are few 
cheaper forms of garnish. By pour- 
ing a little pale aspic over the whole, 
or the tops only, of the blocks, and 
scattering a little chopped truffle over, 
any dish may be beautified; the skin 
of a pickled walnut is a fair substi- 
tute. The yolks of the eggs may be 
used as they are, or coated with aspic ; 
one of pale green is to be recom- 
mended, especially if one runs short of 
natural greenery. Or by brushing 
over with pale liquid aspic, on the 
point of setting, and finishing off as 
directed for the whites above, a first- 
rate effect is ensured. In the recipe 
fur Grousk SaLap A LA Soren a good 
way of treating hard-builed cggs is 
detailed. We may also mention the 
use of brown chaudfroid sauce, with 
which the eegs should be coated when 
cold, and as svon as set they can be 
cut into quarters and placed about a 
dish, yellow and brown alternately. 
Chervil or tarragon leaves may be laid 
over the yolks in a pattern; a little 
green gocs a long way thus used; and 
if no aspic can be had for tho set- 
ting, the yolks shonld be brushed over 
with butter, Coloured mayonnaise 
should not be forgotten for the piping 
over of cither whites or yolks. 

Reference to other items in this 
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chapter will show many other ways of 
utilisation. 

Fish Borders.— (See Tvrnan or 
Fisu, page 197.) Other preparations 
of fish that are cooked in moulds of 
any kind may be uscd for borders, the 
time for cooking being regulated by 
the depth of the mould. The surface 
should always be firm before turning 
out, or the border will break. Tho 
time varies, too, with the consistence 
of the mixture and the sort of fish 
used. (See recipes under Forcemeat.) 
Whiting forcemeat is of very general 
utility. 

Fish Croites a la Thorn- 
leigh.—ltequired : four tablespoun- 
fuls of cvuoked lobster, two or three 
boned anchovies, four oysters, a table- 
spoonful of thick cream, the saine of 
mayonnaise, a few drops of tarragon 
vinegar, a little chopped tarragon and 
chervil, a dashof cayenne, lemon juice, 
and chopped parsley, and about half 
a dozen capers, with bread as below. 

Prepare some rounds of bread a 
quarter of an inch thick, and the size 
of a florin, and the same number of 
rings the same size. These are to be 
fried, and Icft to gct cold. Then cut 
up the fish very small, the anchovies 
being nicer if sieved; add the other 
ingredients, and blend very thoroughly. 
Tf prepared a little beforehand, cover 
the basin. Then fill the crottes, 
after putting the rings on the rounds 
of bread. The mixture should stand 
above the edges. An olive cun be 
placed on the top of cach, or, if 
preferred, a sprig of fried parsley. If 
the capers are used, they must be 
chopped as fincly as possible; but for 
some the dish is improved by omitting 
them; or one may be put on tho top 
of cach, 

Notge.—These may also bo served 
hot, by using a little thick white sauce 
in place of the mayonnaise and cream. 
The cases may be of puff paste instead 
of bread, if liked, 

Fish Loaves, the Nabob’s.— 
Required: rolls, and a fish mixture us 
below. 
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(See rolls fried for small savourics, 
page $96.) Prepare the filling by 
heating together half a pound of white 
fish, cooked and flaked, half a gill of 
cream, a teaspoonful of hot chutney, 
two hard-boiled eggs in dice, and a 
seasoning of one chopped shalot, a 
little caper vinegar, salt and pepper, a 
few drops of anchovy essence, and 
some chopped parsley, with a little 
boiled rice to bring the whole to a 
thick creamy consistence. Some fish 
stock or builing milk should be added 
at the same time. The acids must be 
put in off the fire as usnal—cnough 
for about a dozen little rolls, They 
should be cut through, and, when the 
halves are filled, be put together; they 
ought to be just ready by the time the 
filling is, as they spoil by waiting. 
Garnish with fried parsley, and dredge 
the tops of the rolls with coralline 
pepper or lobster coral. The shalot is 
best fried, but it may be boiled in fish 
stuck if mere conventent. All sorts of 
fish can be thus served; and various 
hot store sances and pickles will cffect 
change in the seasoning, 


Fish Roes.— (See the chapter on 
Fisi.) Fish roes are also sold in tins, 
They can be drained and used for cold 
dishes as sandwiches, &e., or for 
garnishing salads, and a host of other 
purposes, They are improved hy 


adding a little anchovy or other 
savoury butter in some cases, For 


hot dishes, they may be devilled and 
treated in the same ways as fresh roves, 
The latter are excellent cooked in any 
light wine, or Jemon jnice, or pale 
Vinegar, and then drained, and rubbed 
over with butter, and well seasoned. 
After a minute in the oven they are 
ready for toasts, pattics, and other 
little dishes. 


Fish, Tinned.—e Ixpex for 
the various kinds, and their treat- 
ment, (See Sanpings in the Fish 
chapter; few sorts of fish ure more 
useful in the making of suvouries.) 


Fish Toast a la Thornleigh. 


—See Note under Fisu Crotres A La 
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Tuorn eicu, last page, and use as 
directed, either for toast or fried bread. 


Foie Gras Loaves. — These 
may be served either hot or cold. 
Required : some dinner rolls (prepared 
as for the Oyster Loaves of page 
994, and fried nicely), some foic 
gras, brown sauce, and fancy-shaped 
croaitons, 

The foie gras should be heated in 
the bain-marie, and sliced evenly to 
fit the rolls, which are to be first 
moistened inside with a little brown 
sauce; the foie gras should come a 
little above the cases, and a tiny 
crofton kad on the top of that. Any 
of the “mock” preparations of foie 
gras, cither home-made or bought, 
may be used in this way. <A_ little 
wine may be added to the sauce; a 
truffle essence is an improvement. 


Fowl and Ham Sandwiches. 
— No, 1, —- (See recipes In) Potrren 
Meats.) Spread a layer of the meat on 
a slice of bread and butter, and on the 
other slice put small salad, or slices 
of cucumber or tumato, or grated 
cheese; or Jeave it plain; make into 
sandwiches, and cut in shapes. Minced 
met of the two kinds cut mn dice may 
be used. Season delicately. 

Vo. 2.— Mince the meats, taking 
care that they are free from gristle or 
skin, or too much fat; moisten with 
tartare or mayonnaise sauce, and make 
into sandwiches as above. The bread 
may be spread with the sauce, and the 
butter omitted; this is often liked. 

Vo. 3,—Use ham or cge butter for 
spreading on the bread, and put the 
fowl in dice with a fourth its weight 
of ham. Brown bread is used for 
these sumetimes, and many like thin 
toust. Braised fowl is excellent, 
being free from dryness. For other, 
better dishes, one of the Savces given 
on page 113 may be used for moisten- 
ing the minced meat. Reference to 
other dishes under Fown or Cirrcken 
in the InpEx will be of service. There 


‘ are & number of purées of fowl and 


other poultry that could bo used. 
Fowl and sausages sliced make good 
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sindwiches. (See Inpex for 
adjuncts named above.) 


Game Borders.—lecipes under 
QUENELLES (see InpEx) should be 
referred to. Truffles are generally 
used for the garnishing of the moulds. 
(See TRUFFLES FOR CGARNISHING, page 
1000.) 

If the moulds used are very deep, 
make the mixture rather stiffer than 
for quenelles, by adding a little more 
panada. 


Game and Celery Sand- 
wiches. — Required: sume cold 
game, anl to each half pound the 
following : a tablespoonfal of shredded 
celery, the same of mayonnaise, a 
morsel of any green salad in’ season 
that may be preferred, and seasoning 
tou taste, some thinly-cut crisp toast 
(slightly buttered), and the yolk of a 
hard-boiled egg. 

Any game, or a mixture, or part 
game and part poultry, or cold meat 
of any sort will be found very good. 
It should be minced, and if: moistened 
witha spoonfal of any thick suuce or 
gravy that has been served with it, it 
Is improved in flavour. The other 
nviterials should be mixed together 
before adding the minced game. The 
preparation is to be cold, and the 
toust should have time to pet cold 
only, not to toughen, before the sand- 
wiches are made. They may be made 
any shape to taste. Fried bread may 
be used, or brown bread and butter in 
place of toast. The ege yolk may be 
scattered first on the tuast, or mixed 
In the mince, 


Ham Butter.—This should be 
coloured nicely, otherwise it is apt to 
look rather dirty. Equal weights of 
ham and butter should be used, and the 
volk of a hard-boiled egg to half a 
pound of the mixture; a flavouring of 
cayenne, with a hint of nutmeg suffices. 
The butter may be two-thirds and the 
ham one-third of the total weight if 
hiked. ‘The ham must be cut in slices, 
then minced, and finally pounded with 
the butter, &c., and passed through a 


the | sieve. 


Good for sandwiches and many 
other savouries, or for serving with 
toast for breakfast. If for garnishing 
see that it is stiff. Another yolk gives 
consistence; when wanted soft no egg 
need be used. 


Ham, or Ham and Tongue 
Sandwiches.—sce recipe for Beer 
Sanpwicues, also Mutton SANDWICHES 
(pages 978 and 994), as the adjuncts 
named serve for these. French mus- 
tard may be used. (See also recipe for 
Mvstarp Berrer, page 973.) A small 
quantity of mushroom purée, or mush- 
rooms cooked and cut up, may be added 
for variety. (See also Veat Sanp- 
WIcHeEs, page 1001.) 


Hatelet Skewers.—These arc 
plated skewers of various lengths with 
wn ornamental top. (See CoLouRED 
Piatt, No. 2.) They are sold at 
about sixpence per inch for the smallest 
plain kinds; the larger and more orna- 
mental cost about three or four shillings 
each, Weagvree with those who assert 
that they should be used generally tu 
fasten on the garnish--to serve a pure 
pose, thit is, and not be stuck ia 
the dishes in the indiscriminate manner 
they are sometimes, The latest designs 
may be had through first-class iron- 
MonLeTs, 


weerrings as Savouries.— (‘¢ 
Ixpex.) Hennings, Fresn, Picken, 
In the Jusk chapter are recommended 
as useful for little dishes. [Tf drained 
frum othe Jiquur, and divided, or 
pounded, and mixed with a little good 
sauce, they serve for sandwiches, &e. 
Liid on strips of cold toast or fried 
bread and garnished withany fish butter, 
another good savoury is quickly made. 
Herrings marinaded in various ways 
are very useful; they are good for hot 
or cold dishes. 


Horse-Radish Butter. -- he- 
quired: a good-sized sound stick of 
horse-radish, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and a seasoning of salt, French 
ihe cayenne, and grated orange 
rind. 

Prepare the horse radish in the usual 
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way, and blend it with the butter ; this 
should be done in a cool place, and if 
possible the bow] containing it should 
be set over ice. Then add the seuson- 
ing; about a quarter of an orange and 
other materials to taste. The cayenne 
may be omitted if a piquant prepara- 
tion is not desired. 

‘This may be used in various ways. 
For steak, it may be laid on the dish 
and the meat placed on it, or a pat of 
it may be put on the meat. It may be 
formed into fancy shapes like ordinary 
butter by the aid of « pair of “Scotch 
hands.” It can also be passed through 
a coarse sieve and used for garnishing 
small savourics; or it may be forced 
from a bag with a pipe; in the latter 
form it is effective as a garnish for 
eandwiches, &c. Should a tirmer pre- 
miration be required the yolk of a 
fil toited ege may be put to the 
rest. The horge-radish must be finely 
scraped. 

Note.—-" Scotch hands” are sold by 
dealers in dairy utensils. 


Italian Cheese Toast.— he- 
quired: three ounces of grated Parme- 
san, two eggs, an ounce of butter, a 
Chopped shalot, a sultspoonful of Italian 
mustard (see SEASONINGS), & little lemon 
juice, and some light wine, with a few 
drops of garhe vinegar, 

Put the above together, ergs ex- 
cepted, and stir over a gentle fire 
until the cheese is melted, then add 
a beaten egg and go on stirring at a 
reduced heat; put in another and 
stir again; then take from the fire 
and pour over the toast, which may 
be of fried or toasted bread, and anv 
shap? preferred ; or a number of small 
toasts may be spread with the mixtare. 
Care should be taken not to let it run 
over the sides of the tousts, as it is in- 
tended to be rather thin. When wine 
is objected to flavoured vinegars of 
Various sorts, with a little light stock, 
may be substituted. 


Kidney Toast.— Ve. 1.—Prepare 
a conple of mutton kidneys by re- 
moving the cores and skin; mince and 
cook them ina littl: brown gravy or 
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stock for a few minutes; season, and 
add a little ketchup or store sance, and 
spread on toast; then put in the oven 
for a minute. Keference to dishcs 
of kidneys whole will be a help in the 
matter of seasoning; a little purée, 
such as mushroom, is often liked with 
the mince. If cooked in a little butter 
first, the kidneys are more savoury. 

No. 2.—Cook the kidneys before 
mincing, then finish by mixing with 
thick brown gravy; the flavouring 
may be anchovy, lemon, or a morscl 
of currant or other fruit jelly. 

No. 3.—This is a very good dish. 
Pour some well-scasoncd tomato purée 
on the toast, then a layer of cooked 
minced kidney, and dredge with grated 
cheese and fried crumbs, A moment 
in the oven will finish it. 

No. 4.—Tuke some of the kidney and 
stuffing from a cooked loin of veal, and 
chop small; then moisten with good 
thick veal gravy; add a litle ham or 
bacon in dice, and, if liked, an egg, 
which should te beaten in at the last; 
spread on totst and heat in the oven. 
Care is wanted, or the kidney wiil 
harden. 

Notr.---A favourite toast with many 
ix made by cooking the kidneys, veal 
or mutton, In hght wine flavoured 
with herbs; they are then minced and 
the hquid thickened with roux, 


Lax and Anchovy Sand- 
wiches. — Required: some anchovy 
biscuit paste, lax, aspic, and a little 
mayonnaise and seasening. 

Make sume biscuit paste a day before 
itis wanted ; it should be cut in ovals 
an inch and a half long with a crimped 
cutter. Chop the lax, allowing about 
half a teaspoonful for each sandwich ; 
cover haif the pieces with it, and the 
rest with the mayonnaise; the lax 
should be mixed with a little chopped 
aspic, or, if not liked, a little thick 
sauce or cream, A dust of cayenne 
and a few drops of lemon juice will 
improve it. Form into sandwiches 
and dish ev comronne, and garnish cach 
with a spot of green mayonnaise in 
the centre. The centre may be filled 
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with small green salad, or the sand- 
wiches may be dished on a straight 
block of aspic with salad down the 
sides, or a ring of aspic or aspic mayon- 
naise, for ball suppers and similar 
occasions. 

Another way.—Use some good short 
paste instead of the anchovy biscuit- 
paste, and ornament it in cross bars 
with mayonnaise of various colours 
after dishing. The sandwiches may 
be made oblong, or square, or trian- 
gular-shaped for these. 


Lemon for Garnishing.—Take 
a lemon of good shape and with a ni 
clear rind; then wipe it on a clean 
cloth, and cut it lengthwise with a 
small sharp knife, so as to remove the 
rind in strips, leaving a space the 
width of the strip removed, so that 
when finished the lemon presents a 
striped, ridged appearance, the white 
under-pith and yellow rind showing 
alternately. The narrower the strips, 
the prettier the effect; Lut some little 
practice Is necessary tou do it evenly. 
It is then to be cut in thin slices and 
the pips removed; for some dishes 
they may be usd as they are; for 
others, they may be halved and cut 
through again from the outer edge 
to the inner pith, without severing 
it: then pulled apart to form = two 
triangles. 

Lemons are also cut in dice, tiny 
triangles, strips, and other shapes, 
ufter slicing. 

Lobster Butter. — Required: 
lubster coral, butter, and cayenne. 

Put all the coral in a mortar: add 
some clarified butter, about the same 
weight as the coral, and pound well; 
ibisa good plan to pound the coral a 
little first: it must be quite a smooth 
nuxtare, free from any suspicion of 
Juinpiness. Add the cayenne daring 
the pounding, about a saltspoonful to 
four tables: wonfiils of the mixture; a 
erate of nutmeg can be added also. If 
for Immediate use it is ready, but, if 
for storing, the cavenne can be slightly 
Increased ; then fill seme tiny pots, 
such as buve held extract of met, for 
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instance, pressing the mixture in with 
a pestle or spoon, up to half an inch of 
the top; pour over some clarificd 
butter, cool, to fill up; then paste a 
paper over, and tie down with bladder. 
Store in a cool place. ‘Tho reason for 
small pots is that a small surfaco is 
exposed when it is opened; and it is 
better to open a little pot and use it 
quickly, than to keep a large one on 
hand some time. Take care to wipe 
the coral well with a clean cloth beforo 
using. 


Macaroni Borders.—This way 
is uscful for plain moulds ; the macaroni 
forms the lining, and any suitable 
farce, as chicken or fish, the filling. 
Boil pipe macaroni until three-fourths 
done; if cooked too much it will break, 
and if not enough it cannot be cut 
nicely, (See recipes for Macanont, 
in Cereals.) Cut when cold into rings 
on aboard; the knife should be dipped 
occasiomuly in cold water. The mould 
should be greased evenly in every part. 
Pat the rings at the bottum and sides, 
or the bottom only, using a skewer to 
take them up. The border luoks 
nicest when a colonred faree is used, 
the colour showing between the rings. 
Great care is needed in filling, that the 
rings be not displaced. The sane 
mav be said of turning out. 


Macaroni, Coloured.— Proirn. 
—Boil the macaront enough to soften 
it, so that it can be cut, no more; then 
glaze ; or rollin beaten egg, and then in 
fine fried breatl-craumbs, J’snhk or Red. 
—Treat the macaroni as above; then, 
supposing it is to represent the bone in 
a dish of lobster cutlets, butter or egy 
the pieces, and coat by dredging with 
lobster coral, or coralline pepper, cither 
being used when the macaroni is cold. 
These are superior to colourine poner 
ally used, thongh the latter, carmine 
for choice, is handy for sweet dishes ; 
coloured sugar can le used in the 
sameway. Reference is made to these 
dishes in former chapters, 


Mackerel Roe Toast. — Ke- 


quired: the recs of four fresh mackerel 
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(wiped, not washed), the juice of half 
a lemon, an ounce of butter, a table- 
spoonful of cooked salmon, sieved, half 
a gill of thick béchamel, a pinch each 
of cayenne and nutmeg, a teaspoonful 
of sherry, and some fricd bread in fancy 
shapes. 

The rocs should be cooked in the 
butter and lemon juice by gentle heat ; 
drain when done, and cut in dive ; 
sicve the salinon, and mix with the 
other) materials. Heat all together, 
then stir in the rocs and use while hot. 
The above will make cight small toasts. 
Should no mackerel roes bo at hand, 
tinned or fresh herring roes may be 
used, Lax can replace the salmon, or 
the roes may be used alone. 


Mackerel Roes and Macke- 
rel Smoked are often used together 
in the same dish. Herring rocs, ‘which 
are more generally obtainable, may be 
used in the same ways. Recipes will be 
found on reference to the INpex. 


Marrow Toast a la Craven. 
—Required: fried bread, marrow, 
sauce, cream, and seasoning as below, 

Take marrow, fresh froma beef bene, 
and cut in bits the size of a cotfee 
berry, blanch, then boil it in a little 
white stock for a minute; turn it ona 
hair sieve to drain. Supposing enough 
marrow to fill a quarter-pint measure, 
mix together a teaspoonful of chopped 
and scalded chives, the same of mixed 
thyme, parsley, and mit ‘joram (not 
munch of the latter), the grated peel of 
a quarter of a lemon, two tablespoon- 
fuls of any good white sauce, and the 
same of thick cream, with as much salt, 
peppor, and cayenne as will make the 
mixture ples suntly piquant after the 
pieces of marrow are added; the sauce, 
ve, should be quite hot before the 
Imarrow is put in, ‘Then spread the 
fried bread (which shonld be in finger 
shapes, hollowed in the middle), and 
dust over with fried bread-crambs, or 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, 1f pre 
ferred, Put the toasts in a hot oven 
for a few seconds, then hold a sala- 
mander over, and serve at once. 
Should vge bo used, the heating must 
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be done before it is added, and a 
sprinkling of crumbs should be put 
over first. 


Marrow Toast, Sones a 
Blanch the marrow (page 978), and put 
it in a mortar; season with any mixed 
herbs, or thyme and parsley only, or 
cither of the savoury mixtures given in 
Sgeasonines, Cayenne orcurry powder 
is essential ; add the yolk of a hard egg 
for every two tablespoonfuls or there- 
abouts of marrow, and, when smooth, 
spread on rounds or other shapes of 
toast or fried bread; sprinkle with 
browned crumbs, and put in the oven 
to heat. ‘Phe tops should be protected, 
or they will be too brown. Serve 
very hot. The baking-sheet should be 
covered with a piece of stout white 
paper, (See DevitLep Marrow.) 

NotTe.—The marrow from a cooked 
bune can replace butter in making some 
sorts of sandwiches. 


Mock Crab Sandwiches.— 
Required: sume thinly-fricd bread in 
squares or oblongs, four ounces of 
sheNed shrimps, the same of soft 
mackerel or herring roes, an ounce of 
butter, the same of grated cheese (of 
which half should be Parmesan}, a 
tablespoonful of cream, a seasoning of 
cayenne, mustard, black pepper, and 
lemon juice, with a few drops of tarra- 
gon vinegar, and a little thick white 
sance of any kind suitable for fish 
dishes, 

The roes are to be steamed, then cut 
up and pounded, when cold, with the 
shrimps and the seasoning; the liquid 
materials are to go in gradually, ant 
enough of the sauce added last to bind 
the mixture. It is wu good plan to 
pound the cheese and butter together 
iu little first. This is a very nice 
savoury. In making the sandwiches, 
the tep slice should be laid on, not 
pressed, and they should be dished 
Hit. Cold toast or brown bread und 
butter may be used instead of fried 
bread, 


Montpellier Butter. — 


Burren, GREEN.) 


(See 
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Moulds.—<A few moulds are 
collected here for convenient illustra- 
tion. They are such as can be used 
for several purposes, when ornamental 
dishes are required ; and the directions | 
given for their ornamentation will 
serve equally well for many other 
shapes and kinds. Illustrations of 
many other sorts and sizes of moulds 
are scattered throughout these pages, 
and reference for any particular sort 
not found in this chapter should be 
made to the InpEx. (See also KircHEN 
Urensirs at the end.) To be up to 
date in the matter of moulds is not 
casy ; new shapes are brought out with 
such rapidity, and those wanting the 
very latest kinds should obtain a 
catalogue from some leading house. 
A fact likely to be very helpful may 
be also noted. Many of the newest 
moulds for entrées, small savouries, &c., 
are accompanied by recipes for their 
use; these recipes are written by ex- 
perienced chefs after practical trial of | 
the moulds, and are in every way 
trustworthy. Dishes of the high st 
class may be made from some of these. 
The price of some complicated moulds 
is rather high. 

Moulds with sharp projecting points 
require very careful cleansing ; unless 
this 1s done the next thing put in them 
will turn out a failure. The best 
thing tu dois to fill them with water 
and give them time to soak, and use a 
little bottle brush for dislodging any 
particles of material that may stick to 
them. 

Border Mould, Raised Top, —This has 
sinalar uses to the next moulds shown. 





Fic, 154.—Ratsey Tor Bonper Mottin, 


The rai-ed top should be filled with a 
material of a cmtrusting kind ani 
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colour to that in the body of the 
mould. It is first-rate for cold 
savouries and all sorts of sweets; and 
many hot dishes can be cooked in it. 
Not the least of the advantages of these 
moulds is that the contents turn out 
well, while they are less costly than 
many of the more elaborate shapes. 
Border Moulds, Funcy.—These are 
amongst the most useful of all moulds. 
The contents turn out well, as there 





Fia, 155.—Faxcy Borpen Movin, 


are no sharp edges. They may be 
employed for all kinds of sweets and 
savouries, Supposing the mould to 
be used for a fish salad, such as lobster 
or salmon, the top paces could be 
filled with yolks of hard egus; the 
chain work and plain part below milit 
be aspic cream, sav green; the fish 





Fig, de Fancy Bonprr Movin. 

itself would show through the fluted 
bottom spaces, which, as well as the 
top ones, would have to be lined with 
axpic. A centre salad, with the whites 
of the eggs seattered over would 
complete the dish. But) there are 
endless other ways equdly pretty. 
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For swects, the same idea could be 
carried out with jellics and creams of 
different sorts; or one sort of jelly, 
containing fresh fruits, and a centre 
of whipped cream, is an easy and 
very effective mode. For example, 
Jemon jelly with strawberries, and a 
centre cream of vanilla flavour, in the 
palest green or pink. The second 
mould may be made effective by using 
a variety of colours for the divisions; 
or, if liked, the whole could be lined 
with jelly of one colour, and the 
spaces to be filled with different 
garnishes of contrasting colours. This 
is an economical way, as the smallest 
scraps left over from other dishes come 
in handy. Three spaces might be 
filled with sieved egg yolk; three with 
shapes of egg whites and green leaves 
or chopped capers or gherkin; three 
with little rings or stars of savoury 


custard in pink and green; and three 


with strips of tomato, or morsels of 
shrimps or prawns with a little green. 
Another way is to garnish the first 
with yellow, the next with green, the 
third with pink, and the fourth with 
white; repeat until all are filled. 
These suggestions can be elaborated at 
pleasure. They are given mainly as a 
help to the novice, for without care 
colours may clash and a bad effect be 
as casily produced as a good once. 
For sweets, this mould is capital. A 
number of jellies and creams can be 
used for the different spaces, or, if 
used for jelly only, various coloured 
fruits can be usel to show through the 
tops of the flutes. 

Border Mould, Sunk Top.—Moulds 
of this kind havea number of uses, 





Fig. 157.—Sunx Top Borkper Mow vp. 
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materials as ham or egg butter, chopped 
jelly, &c., and garnishing the base 
suitably, many eficctive combinations 
are possible at less cost and ‘trouble 
than many moulds require. The 
mould may be uscd for a macaroni 
border, fish or other quenelles filling 
up the space. Other uses are indicated 
in various recipes. (See Fisu, SALAps, 
and ENTREEs, also the next above.) 
Bouche Cups or Moulds. — Those 
shown below are two of the most 
useful shapes. ‘They are handy when 
a number of savoury dishes are being 
prepared. They are employed for 
little savouries for sepurate service, 


Fig, 1o0.—Susxx To 
Botcne Cur, 


Fig. 1s. —Prain 
BotcHE Cur. 


as well as for garnishing larger dishes. 
Very good effects may be got from the 
use of the sunk top moulds. (See 
Ixpex, also particulars under other 
Moulds in this chapter.) 

Charlotte Mould. — Moulds of this 
sort should have a place in every 
kitchen with any pretensions to good 





Fic. 160.—Rounp CHARLOTTE MouLp. 


cooking. Though plain, if garnished 
nicely, ornamental dishes can be made 
in them, and they serve for sweets and 
savouries. (See recipes in INDEx.) 
Charlotte moulds can be had in various 
sizes. 

Sandwich Moulds.—By the help of 
these moulds elaborate dishes are easily 
made. They are usually lined with 
aspic, and ornamented prettily ; the 


but are particularly suitablo for salads. ; interior may bo any good purée of 
By filling the sunk part with such | game or poultry, &c. (see recipes in 
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Fisu and Cotp Entries). They are 
often served on a bed of salad. Or 
they may be placed overlapping down 





Fig. 161.—Saxpwicyn) Movu.p. 


a dish, with a little dressed salad at 
the sides. (‘ce also the chapter on 
SALADs.) 

Step Dariole Mould,—This is a useful 
and pretty mould. By making cach 
“step” a different 
colour good effects are 
obtained. Recipes for 
darioles, fur which ser 
InpEx, will serve 
a guide to the many 
uses. = Aspic and all 
similar preparations can 
be employed, and the mvuld is equally 
suitable for sweet dishes. 


Mushroom Toast.—There are 
endless ways of making this dish, and 
it is generally popular. The first thing 
is to cook the mushrooms in a little 
butter as fur a purée, but it is optional 
whether they be chopped finely ; some- 
times quite small ones are left whole, 
but we will suppose them to be chopped. 
As soon as tender add a little gravy or 
thickened stock, and seuson to taste. 
The mixture may be almost as thick as 
a purce, or there may be enough gravy 
to run intoand flavour the toast used 
for it. We think the best way is to 
inake the mixture about the same con- 
sisten-c as mushroom sauce, and to put 
a little on the toust and set it in the 
oven covered, to become impregnated 
fora few minutes, and then to pour 
the remainder of the preparation on 
the top. A dish much liked is made 
by spreading the buttered toast with 
a few spoonfuls of brown or white 
satiee, according to the kind preferred ; 
then to add the prepared mushrooms, 
Which may be cither in purée form or 
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in dice, with just enough gravy or 
sauce to keep them from burning. 
One of the nicest is to make a white 
puréo—rather softer than for cutlcts- 
by adding rather more cream, and to 
pour this over aftcr the toast has been 
well saturated with a mixture of boil- 
ing cream and good sauce of the bé- 
chamel class. A reference to the recipes 
for purée, and sance of the brown and 
white varieties, will show the number 
of changes that may be rung on these 
dishes. For the toast itself, sve that it 
is even in thickness, well-buttered, and 
from a loaf a day old; it should be free 
from crust, unless directions to the 
contrary are given by those who are 
to cat it. Fried bread is very superior 
to toast for the dishes made from a 
white mushroom mixture, The brown 
ones are often made very small, and 
served as at the end of dinner, 

When whole mushrooms are used, 
they should be nicely cooked in a little 
butter in a stewpan over the fire, or 
they may be baked. The sauce isthen 
spread on the toasted or fricd bread, 
and it can be cvither brown or white; 
the latter or a little cream is excellent, 
or the cream may be thickened with 
the volk of an egg and flavoured with 
lemon rind and nutmeg, in addition to 
salt and pepper. When brown sauco 
is preferred, the mushrooms shold be 
browned In the cooking, 


Mutton Sandwiches. — (‘ce 
Beer SaNpwicweEs for the mode.) 
Season with salt and pepper, and a 
hittle thick mint swace, and slices of 
cucumber, if convenient. A dash of 
ham improves. For other adjuncts 
see BEEF SANDWICHES, above referred 
to. Some like a sprinkling of grated 
cheese or a morsel of spring onion. 
Lamb sandwiches are made similarly. 
Tomatoes may be used with or without 
cucumber, and for good sandwiches, 
mayonnaisc, or a salad dressed with it, 
is excelent inserted between the bread 
and butter. 


Oyster Loaves (A cold savoury). 
— Required: some dinner rolls, and 
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some oysters and mayonnaise, with 
seasoning and garnish as below. 

The rolls should be small and rasped, 
and a tablespoonful or so of the oyster 
mixture allowed for cach. The oysters 
are to be prepared as for sauce, then 
cut up and mixed with enough mayon- 
naise to form a thick sauce. Anchovy, 
lemon juice, and tarragon vinegar 
should be used to flavour, with a dash 
of cayenne. The intcrior of the rolls 
is to be scooped out, a hole being first 
cut, the casing left being an inch or 
less in thickness. ‘They may be fried 
and left to get cold before filling, or 
used as they are. After filling, the 
space left by scooping—which should 
be as small as possible—should be 
covered with a sprig of any small 
salad, or a spot of coloured mayonnaise, 
or a little heap of aspic jelly in which 
some chopped shrimps or prawns have 
been mixed. Arrange on a dish and 
garnish with salad. 

Another way.—This is a hot dish. 
Required: equal parts of rich oyster 
sauce and white mushroom purée. (See 
recipes in Sauces und Dressep Vecr- 
TARLES.) Allow a beaten egg, two 
tablespoonfuls of cream, and a pleasant 
seasoning of mace, cayenne, lemon 
juice and anchovy to each half-pint of 
the mixture. The whole should be 
put in a saucepan and heated in the 
bain-marie to boiling point, and the 
cases well filled. They are to be pre- 
pared as above, fried and drained, and 
the vacant spaces covered with a tiny 
fried crotton, or a morscl of fried 
parsley. A little chopped parsley may 
he added to the oysters 1f hked. 


Fortland Toast. — Required : 
six ounces of mutton, three ounces of 
chicken, three anchovies, half a tea- 
spoonful of chopped capers, the same 
of gherkins, a teaspoonful of grated 
ham, a tablespoonful of brown sauce, 
seasoning to taste, and a little trufile 
essence or a chopped truffle, and some 
fried bread. 

The mutton should be from a roust, 
and rather underdone; the chicken 
may be braised or roasted. These aro 
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to be minced and pounded, and mixed 
with the other materials, Heat in the 
bain-marie. Then spread the toast, 
either one large piece or a number of 
small ones. Serve very hot. The 
mixture makes good savourics of 
many sorts. 


Prawn Croites a la Lawley. 
—Required: prawns, cucumber, to- 
matocs, &c., as under. 

Cut bread into strips two inches by 
three-fourths of an inch; fry and let_ 
it get cold. Lay strips of tomato on 
the bread, spread that thinly with 
mayonnaise, then put a smaller stri 
of cucumber next, and finish with a 
prawn, tresh, if possible, but preserved 
prawns may be used. Put a sprig or 
two of cress about the dish round the 
croltes, 1f served one to ench person, 
and keep as cold as possible. ‘Tartare 
and other sauces may replace the 
mayonnaise. 


Puffed Egg Toast.—Required : 
three eggs, a quarter of a pint of 
sauce as below,a teaspoonful of parsley 
and a pinch of thyme chopped to- 
gether, a saltspoonful of salt, half as 
much pepper, or a pinch of cayenne, 
a dust of nutmeg, and sume buttered 
toast in squares without crust. 

To make the sauce, blend an ounces 
of buttcr and three-fourths of an ounce 
of fine flour over the fire in a smali 
stewpan; then add a mixture of milk 
and cream to make up the mcasure, 
and stir and cook for a minnte; re- 
move and beat in the yolks of eggs 
and the seasonings, and then the 
whites, beaten as for omelets, and 
added in the same careful way. Put 
upon the toast, and smooth the 
surface, and brown delicately ino a 
sharp oven; serve instantly, 

Note. — By observing the  pro- 
portions for the sauce, all sorts of 
variations may be made in this dish, 
which is an excellent one for break- 
fast or luncheon, as well as for cmer- 
gencies, Reference to Hor Sauces 
will be the best guide; for example, 
cheese, fish essences, a little herb or 
spice mixture, a scrap of cooked fish, 
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or ham, or game, a morsel of curry, 
a vegetable puréo (as onion or celery), 
are all suitable, and one or other will 
generally be at hand. For some, the 
substitution of a little good stock of a 
gelatinous kind, in place of the milk 
or cream, will be thought an improve- 
ment. ‘This is sometimes served on a 
dish with fried or curled bacon round 
it, each piece being laid on a strip of 
toast. 


Quenelles, Various.— See Is- 
vEX for the different sorts of Fisn and 
other QUENELLES for cold and_ hot 
dishes. The same mixtures, made 
into different shapes, may be used for 
a number of purposes. 


Rayleigh Toast, — Required: 
four ounces of cooked rabbit, the same 
of cooked ham and tongue mixed, an 
egg, and a sauce as below. 

Chop a small onion, and fry it 
brown; add a seasoning of mixed 
herbs, salt, and pepper, a teaspoonfu! 
of grated cocoa-nut, the same of curry 
paste and sherry, and a tablespoonful 
of any nice gravy or stock. Stir and 
boil up, and go on stirring, adding a 
little more gravy as required; the 
mixture should just drop from the 
spoon easily. Then put the meat in, 
with the egg boiled hard, and chopped 
very smull. Re-heat, and serve on a 
round of bread, fried, and cut in tri- 
angles. This is a tasty dish. 


Bice a la Carlton.—This is 
given here. as it may form an adjunct 
to various dishes. (See Fish Bompes 
A ta Carton.) The rice is cooked 
in stock, as directed on page 559, and 
drained, then, supposing four ounces 
of rice, add an egg, a tablespoonful of 
ae the same of good white sauce, 

alf as much grated Parmesan, and a 
good seasoning of coralline pepper, 4 
dust of nutmeg, and a little salt. 
Then bake as directed, or, if liked, 
steam until done. In the latter case, 


any suitable sauce may be poured | 
over, but when baked, it should be put | 


round, 
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Rice for Garnishing, &c.— 
Full details are given on pages 559, 
560, and 561. Respocting rice for 
cold savouries, it may be cut into 
blocks, or cutlet, or kite shapes with 
cutters, and in other ways, Its main 
use is to show up edibles of a bright 
or dark colour. When a silver dish is 
used with a rice block garnished with 
plenty of green, surmounted by any- 
thing that has been coated with glaze, 
and garnished with some bright jelly, 
the effect is very good. (See CoLOURED 
PiaTE No, 4.) Besides adding to the 
general effect in relation to colour, 
the dish is raised by the aid of the 
rice, and looks more imposing. In 
many Cases rice may be used instead 
of aspic cream and other borders that 
are more costly, especially when it is 
known that they will not be eaten. 


Rolls, Fried, for small savouries. 
When these are used in place of 
ordinary ‘cases,’ such as Dscsden 
patties, rasped rolls are generally 
liked. The inner crumb is removed, 
and for most tastes they are improved 
by soaking for a minute or two in thin 
cream or good milk before frying, but 
they should be well drained. Un- 
rasped rolls are best liked by some, 
but the crust should be suft. (See the 
chapter on Breav.) 


Salad we ayonnsise in Aspic 
Borders.— Mention is made of these 
in several of our recipes. One way is 
to prepare a salad mayonnaise, and put 
it 12 a border mould, after lining the 
mould with aspic, then coating with 
more uspic, and turning out when cet. 
The other is to make the border of 
aspic alone, garnished or not, accord- 
ing to requirements, and to fill the 
centre with the salad mayonnaise, 
after turning out the border, The 
first mode is very useful sometimes. 
Supposing a salad of fish, such as sole, 
the centre may be filled up with the 
fillets, cooked and garnished, as de- 
scribed in our chapters on Fisu and 
Sataps. Or such a border serves just 
us well for a centre arrangemcnt of 
white meat or poultry. When the 
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second method is followed, and the 
mayonnaise mixed with the meat or 
fish, a few of the best pieces should be 
reserved for the top. If the interior 
of the mould be garnished little will 
be wanted round the base, and some- 
times nothing at all; but if left plain 
some finish will be necessary. The 
character of the meal, &c., should be 
considered. When the two ways are 
understood, the details must be left to 
a great extent to the person preparing 
the dish. 


Salmon Sandwiches. — (ce 
SANDWICHES EN COoTELETTES.) ‘The 
mixture may be used for ordinary 
shupes. For plain sandwiches, use 
Portrp Saumonx. Other potted fish 
makes good sandwiches. 


Salted Almonds, — These are 
popular in the United States as a 
stimulant to, and cleanser cof the 
palate. In this country they are to 
be found on many tables, and are by 
many preferred to olives, for which 
they are a good substitute. They are 
sometimes eaten only just before the 
dessert at dinner, but some will 
“nibble them between the courses,” 
and they should be put on the table 
at the commencement of dinner. 
They are prepared by blanching and 
drying; they are then fried in the 
purest olive oil, They should be 
drained well and dusted with fine 
salt. They may be bought prepared 
ready for use. 

Another way.—This will be found 
the siinpler and more convenient mode 
by many. After the almonds havo 
been blanched, and dried in a cloth, 
split them lengthwise, and put them 
Ina flat tin with an ounce of fresh 
butter or oil to every half pound. 
Then set the tin in the oven, and tum 
it about that the almonds may get 
well oiled. Let them remain until 
crisp and brown, salt them freely, and 
dish on an ornamental paper. They 
should be very well drained, and 
although they will keep in a tin box, 
they are nicer prepared in small 
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little cayenne if to be served as devilled 
almonds. 


Sandwiches a la Tatham.— 
This isa good hot savoury. Required: 
four ounces of cold game, the same of 
cold poultry, two ounces of cooked 
ham, all minced, half a pint of good 
brown stock, a tablespoonful of curry 
paste, some cheese and bread as below. 

The paste and stock are to be boiled, 
and, when cool, the meat added, and 
left awhile; then bring nearly to the 
boil again, and add a squeeze of lemon 
juice. Fry some thin slices of bread, 
In finger shapes, and spread half with 
the mixture while hot; put a thin 
slice of cheese on the top, and another 
slice of bread on that, press together, 
and put in a sharp oven for a minute ; 
then serve piled on a napkin, with a 
garnish of parsley. 

NotTe.—More meat may be wanted, 
or a little roux or other thickening, to 
give just the right consistence. 

Another way is to lay the cheese on 
the top of the second slice of bread, 
and finish as before. 


Sandwiches en Cotelettes.— 
The following will be found a very 
good savoury; and many other sand- 
wich mixtures are cqually nice in the 
sume form, Required: some brown 
or white bread and butter, cut into 
shape with a plain or crimped cutlet 
cutter, and a mixture as below, which 
is sufficient for a dish of a dozen or 
thereabouts. Six tablespoonfuls of 
cooked salmon freed from skin and 
bone, and pounded, an ounce of cream 
or butter, a tablespoonful of mayon- 
naise, a teaspoonful of chopped capers, 
and the same of shrimp essence, a 
pickled gherkin in the finest shreds, 
and a little seasoning of cayenne and 
lemon juice. 

The materiais are all to be pounded 
to a smooth paste, and salmon that has 
been cooked in any piquant way is to 
be preferred, though plainly boiled 
fish will do. A little more mayonnaise 
or crcam than given may be necessary, 
according to the dryness or moisture 


quantities and caten fresh. Use a | of the fish; the whole should be a 
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paste that will spread casily. The 
gherkins should not be pounded. 
After the sandwiches are made, they 
should be dished in a ring, points up, 
like cutlets, and may rest against a 
bank of any plain salad that is liked ; 
or a border of aspic may be used, with 
salad in the middle. By using fried 
bread, another varicty of the dish is 
obtained. The cutlets may be dusted 
over with coralline pepper, but allow- 
ance must be made for this in seasoning 
the mixture. 


Sardine Toast. — Required: 
some boneless sardines, and the follow- 
ing for every half-dozen used: an 
ounce of butter, half a teaspoonful of 
anchovy essence, half a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, half as much gherkin 
and capers, chopped together, a table- 
spoonful of milk or cream, the yolks 
of two hard eggs, and the white of 
one, and a teaspoonfal or more of 
lemon juice or white vincgar. Soume 
bread, toasted and cut in triangles, is 
also required. 

The toast should be prepared in 
time to get cold, but not lose its 
crispness, and all crust removed. The 
above materials are to be pounded 
together to a smocth paste, and 
cayenne added to taste. "Phen spread 
the toast, and dish with a garnish of 
cress or other salad, 

This is alsu good for sandwiches 
nade with bread and butter 


Sausage Sandwiches. — 
Ordinary small sausages, covked in 
any way preferred, are to be skinned 
and sliced lengthwise, and fimished off 
in any of the ways given for meat 
sandwiches. Large thick sausages are 
sliced across, the thinner the better; 
many are so good in themselves as to 
require no addition, (See SAusaGes 
for recipes.) 


Savoury Patés, Sandwiches 
of. — The pités sold in tins make 
delicious sandwiches. — Being rich, 
they should be small, and a thin 
slice of the paté used. It should be 
cooled for a few hours, and cut with a 
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sharp knife. The addition of salad is. 
optional; it tends to reduce the rich- 
ness. ‘Thin slices of fried bread may 
be recommendcd in place of bread and 
butter. 


Savoury Toasts.— These dishes 
are very handy, and may be made 
most appctising, in some cases at small 
cost; and they afford ample facilities 
for the using up to the best advantage 
of stale loaves, and all kinds of scraps 
of fish, flesh, and fowl There are 
two Ways of preparing the bread, viz., 
by toasting, and by frving it; the 
latter is considered to make the better 
toast. It should be of a delicate 
colour, and thin, and the frying fat 
must be above suspicion. Tf toasted 
bread be used, it: must be sent to table 
sharp, for if it) becomes sodden the 
dish is worthless, It is better for the 
eater to wait a few seconds for the 
toast than the toast for the eater, but 
a moment's wait is sometimes in- 
evitable; then the dish should he 
piping hot on which the toast is laid, 
and care must be taken that the 
mixture does nut get dry. The cook 
who makes a study of toasts will be 
very watchful over the veriest scrapings 
of her sance turcens, for they will add 
much to the goodness of the dishes. 
Pareées of a good number of vegetables 
may be served us toasts alone, or used 
for garnishing those composed of a 
base of meat of any sort. (See INDEX.) 
Some of a plain sort are given under 
CoLp Mrar Cookrry, 


Scalloped Salmon and 
Shrimps.-—- Required: six ounces of 
cold boiled salmon, three anchovies, 
silt and pepper and a dash of nutmeg, 
a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, the 
sane Of tomato purce or conserve, two 
ounces of butter, an ounce or two of fine 
bread-crumbs, a tablespoonful of good 
fish stock, and half a pint of picked 
shrimps ; salad and toast. 

Fillet the anchovies, put them ina 
mortur with the salmon, and add all but 
the shrimps; pound and mix well: 
then mix in the shrimps without 
pounding, and turn all into a sauce- 
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pan, then stir until quite hot. Fill 
some heated and buttered shells (very 
small oncs), and brown the tops with a 
salamander. The shells should be kept 
on the top of the stove while filling, as 
they are not to goin the oven. ‘The 
browned crumbs are to be dredged on 
the top. Dish with cress or other 
salad round, and send a rack of dry 
toast in fingers to table. 

Norr.—VPrawns may be used instead 
of shrimps. A squeeze of lemon juice 
over at the moment of serving may be 
recommended, 


Scotch Woodcock.—-There are 
any number of ways of making this 
dish, the basis of which is anchovy 
toast in one of its various forms. 

No. 1,—Take a slice of bread from a 
eood-sized loaf, and butter it well on 
both sides, then split through. Beat 
the yolk of an egg over the fire with 
two or three tablespoonfuls of thick 
cream; It should not boil; spread the 
inner part of the toast with anchovy 
paste or purée, or lay small fillets in 
(previously heated as for ANCHOVIES 
oN ‘Toast, page 970); put the two 
pieces of bread together and pour the 
egg and cream on the top, and serve 
as hot.as possible. Freshly-made toast 
and quick service are the points in 
these and all such dishes, 

No. 2.—Cut hot buttered toast into 
suitably-sized pieces. Have some hard- 
boiled cggs, and put them in a hot 
basin with a little butter just to make 
them moist; then mince them in the 
basin, turning them about forthe butter 
to adhere; add nearly a teaspoonful of 
anchovy essence and a good sprinkling 
of black or cayenne pepper to each egy, 
and toss again ; spread over the toast, 
and heat in the oven. This is savoury, 
and generally liked. 

No. 3.—Cut toast in fingers, and 
after buttering and spreading with 
anchovy paste, put the second piece of 
toust on; it should be thin; then heat 
eggs and cream as in the first recipe, 
allowing a tablespoonful and a half 
of cream to each egg; flavour with 
cayenne, and add a hint of chopped 
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parsley; pour over the toast ; a squeezo 
of lemon juice may go on off the fire. 


Shorncliffe Toast.— Required: 
some coid game and half its weight of 
ham, an ounce of foie gras to six 
ounces of the mixture, a tablespoom 
ful of brown sauce, the same of sherry, 
half as much truffle essence, and some 
fried bread cut in fancy shapes. 

The meats should be pounded, with 
the liquid ingredients added by degrees, 
Season to taste, and heat in the dbai- 
marie before spreading. If the bread 
is cut very thinly, two pieces may be 
used, and the dish served as sandwiches, 
Garnish with fried parsley. 

Shrimp Butter.— (See Axcuovy 

SUTTER.) 


Smoked Mackerel.--— (‘ce re- 
cipes under SatmMon, SARDINES, and 
Hernincs in Inxpex.) The various 
preparations of smoked fish or fish roes 
In tins lend themselves to very much 
the same treatment. 


Smoked Salmon Croites.-- 
The fish may be scraped, and served 
raw on tiny rounds of fried bread or 
toast left to get cold. Small salad 
may be put on the top. For hot 
dishes, the fish is cooked just long 
enough to heat it, and used for toast, 
&e., in the same way as other fish. 
The addition cf hard-boiled eggs is 
liked by some, or the sieved yolks only 
may be scattered over the fish. Serve 
very hot. Another good way of serving 
Is to use a little of the salmon in place 
of anchovy, and finish off as directed 
under Scorch Woonpcock. 


Stuffed Olives or Olives 
Farcies. — Required: some large 
Spanish olives of good colour, and a 
stuffing made of equal parts of codked 
ham and fowl, with a little cream, and 
a seasoning of gratcd lemon peel and 
finely powdered mixed herbs. 

The fowl and ham should be minced 
and sieved, and, after moistening with 
the cream or rich white sauce, must be 
mixed with the seasoning in the usual 
way. A quarter of a pound will make 
a small dish. The olives are to be 
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stoned, and put in boiling water for 
three or four minutes, then dropped 
into cold water, dried, and left awhile. 
About a fourth of the bulk of bread- 
crumbs may be put to the chicken, &c., 
when a plainer dish is wanted. Stir 
in a saucepan until hot, then leave to 
cool and fill the olives from a bag and 
pipe; re-heat in the bain-marie, and 
serve as a garnish to fillets of beef, 
cutlets, &c., or as a separate course. 


Tomato Butter. — Required: 
tomatoes, butter, salt, sugar, colouring, 
cayenne and white pepper. 

Take as many ripe tomatoes as may 
be required, and allow an ounce of 
fresh butter to each one of medium 
size, with a pinch of each of the above 
seasonings. Break the fruit up, and 
cook all in a saucepan toa pulp, then 
rub throngh a fine hair sieve, and 
colour. Re-heat for use by returning 
to the pan and stirring for a minute or 
two; it should boil for a minute after 
that point is reached. Tomato con- 
serve may take the place of the fresh 
fruit, and should the mixture be found 
too thin, it can be remedied by longer 
boiling with the lid off. 


Tomato Cream. — Required : 
‘wo ounces of butter to six medium- 
sized tomatves, a tablespoonful and a 
half of cream, and the same measure of 
any rich white sauce, with a little 
seasoning only, as this should be of a 
delicate flavour. 

Covk the tomatoes and butter as 
above directed, then sieve and add the 
sauce aud cream, after heating them 
together. This has many uses: it 
may be served as an adjunct to cutlets 
and all such dishes; or for garnishing 
purposes. It is more generally useful 
than the above, and may be used cold, 
and can be left pale, or coloured as 
preferred, according to requirements. 
Many uses for this and the above are 
given in our recipes, but the ingenious 
cook will find many more. 


Turbot Sandwiches, Ex- 
cellent. — (See recipe for Tunnor 
Racott, Icev,A ra Watucorty.) The 
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same mixture, but with any good fish 
sauce of the mayonnaise kind in place 
of aspic, makes good sandwiches. 
Other sorts of white fish are equally 
good, so long as cooked nicely and not 
watery, 


Tomato Toast, very Savoury. 
— Required: four tablespoonfuls of well 
reduced tomato purée, a fourth as much 
grated Parmesan, the same of chopped 
ham, an egg, a teaspoonful of French 
or Italian mustard, a little salt, white 
sugar, pepper and vinegur. 

Simmer the purée for a few minutes 
with the seasoning; if liked, put an 
onion in, and remove before serving ; 
add the ham and cheese and stir until 
hot throngh; beat the egg in last 
thing, and serve on toast or fried bread. 
A top dressing of sieved egg yolk, or 
grated cheese, or tiny strips of han, 
cooked and glazed, may be put on, but 
it is very nice in the plain form. <A 
little cream may replace the egg, 
and additional consistence given by 
a morsel of roux. 


Truffes for Garnishing.— 
(See page 661 in VEGETABLES for the 
treatment of truffles.) No edible would 
be missed more for the decoration of 
dishes, and the smallest scraps should 
be used when not large enough to cut 
intu shape, by chopping them up 
finely; there nerd be no waste, for 


' “specks” in small proportion show 
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up all the better the bright colours 
which are generally emploved with 
them. Details are piven in various 
recipes in the chapters on Esritkes, 
GaaMeE AND Pocitry, &e. For the 
bottom of a plain mould, a star always 
looks well. 


Union Sandwiches,—l- 
quired : some brown bread and butter 
of wafer-like thinness, potted veal, 
anchovy paste, mustard and cress, 
capers and seasoning, and a little 
mayonnaise for garnish, with a few 
fillets of anchovy. 

Use a round tinned louf for these. 
Spread a third the number of slices 
with the veal, another third with the 
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anchovy pastc, and the rest with the 
cress and capers finely chopped; the 
whole should be nicely seasoned, but 
use very little salt. Make tho sand- 
wiches by putting the slices with 
anchovy at the bottom, then those with 
cress, &c., bread side down next, then 
press the veal on to the cress; cut into 
triangles and arrange in a ring ona 
dish covered with a lace papcr; the 
points are to stick up, the sandwiches 
slightly overlapping ; the mayonnaise 
(made very stiff) 1s to be put in spots 
in the centre of each, and the anchovy 
shreds laid on. Some of the mayon- 
naise may be coloured green and put 
round the centre spot. 


Veal Sandwiches.— These are 
insipid if made from veal alone, unless 
there is a good amount of nice stuffing, 
and cven then a little ham or tongue 
is calculated to improve them. A dash 
of lemon pickle is a good adjunct, or 
some piquant salad may be put on half 
the slices, and the veal minced or 
aaa on the other. (See also recipe for 

1GG AND Curry Mixtvre, page 984.) 
Ham and veal, with a hint of cress or 
other green stuff, and some of the egg 
mixture on the top can be recommended 
as a tasty snack. Some like a little 
anchovy essence on the bread and 
butter, and the veal and some hard- 
boiled eggs in slices used together. 
Tomato butter or cream (page 1000) 
may be used for moistening the meat. 
A great deal depends here on skilful 
seasoning. 


Vegetables for Garnishing. 
—The first consideration is the colour, 
and if is important that plenty of 
water be used for the washing; and 
as soon as cooked, if not wanted at 
once, they should be put, each kind 
separately, in a basin of cold water, 
after they have been rinsed from 
the cooking water. Carrots, turnips, 
celery, &c., want this treatment. 

Julienne for Soups, ¢c.—The simplest 
way is to cut slices from the carrots 
and turnips, and to peel them round 
and round very thinly, avoiding break- 
ing, just like peeling an apple. These 
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ribbon-like strips can then be put 
one on another and cut into strips with 
a sharp knife. Some find it easier to 
cut the slices as thick as the lengths 
are to be, then to slice downwards and 
finish by cutting into strips. A special 
knife is made for the preparation of 
the above, though many preler to cut 
the strips as above detailed. 

Wafers for Soups, &c.—These can be 
stamped out with small round cutters, 
from strips of carrot and turnip, 80 
long as they are cut wide enough. 
The stems of lettuces and other 
vegetables, and the green part of leeks 
can be cut in the same manner. 

Diamonds and many other devices 
can be cut as the wafers. 

Olives, and other shapes that are 
scooped out, require that the vegetables 
be evenly trimmed on the outer sur- 
face, or the shapes will be of irregular 
appearance. 

Dice.—These are among the most 
useful because so readily prepared. 
The larger the dice required the larger 
must be the vegetables from which 
they are cut, or there will be a greater 
proportion of waste. Cut the carrots 
and turnips into slices, then square the 
edges, lay the slices one on another, 
cut into strips, then cut through again 
the reverse way, Should the slices be 
small enough only to allow four dice 
from each, Just square the edges as 
before, and cut through the middle in 
each direction. The trimmings will 
come in for sauces and soups, &c. 
When only the red part of carrots is 
to be used, cut in strips at the sides 
only, then into dice, after cutting the 
corners off. 

Spirals, —These must be cut from 
carrots or other vegetables, and very 
carefully boiled to prevent breaking. 
They are useful for garnishing cutlets, 
and made dishes of many other kinds, 
They look extremely pretty in little 
heaps, with other heaps of a con- 
trasting colour in between; for ex- 
ample, carrots in spirals, and macaroni 
or rice sprinkled with parsley. 

Note. — (See also Beetroot and 
TRUFFLES, pages 979 and 1000.) 
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BREAD. 


Mosr people appreciate home-made bread, but it is now somewhat of a 
luxury, for few people comparatively bake at home, except occasionally ; 
although in certain counties the custom is more general than in others. 
Some assert that bread can only be baked satisfactorily in a brick oven, 
while others think that the preference for brick is nothing more than 
prejudice. But things must be taken as they are, and it is certain that 
good bread can be made and baked at home in gas stoves and kitehen 
ranges, although, perhaps, in some instances in sinall quantities only ; and 
more watchfulness is needed on the part of the cook. No argument 
need be entered into respecting the relative advantages of bakers’ and 
home-made bread. The latter is more satisfying, and, of course, purity of 
ingredients is ensured. But good bread can be bought, in spite of all 
declarations to the contrary, and the thing is, where it is not eonvenient 
to make bread regularly, to get the very best obtainable; it is very poor 
economy to buy indifferent bread. 

But on the score of change alone, we advise an occasional * bake,” 
whether of “fancy” or household or ordinary bread ; and to ring the 
changes on brown and white is wise. Brown bread is eaten by many 
constantly, but where it agrees, as it does not in all cases, many authorities 
say that greater benefits are derived by discontinuing it for a time, and 
giving a little attention to other sorts, if only once during the day. For 
convenience we will separate our remarks into two sections, giving 
attention first to household bread, such as is commonly raised with yeast, 
and then to quick bread, or bread made with baking powder, &e. For 
every-day use, then, the first cousideration is the yeast. The liquid barn 
of olden days is not very casy to get now, as but few publicans brew their 
own beer, but those who can get it often prefer it. It should be pale in 
colour and free from bitterness, and about two to three tablespoonfuls 
should be allowed for every quarter stone of flour; more may be wanted. 
The strength being so variable only an approximate quantity can be given. 
(See under YEastT in the alphabet.) The dried or, as it is usually called, 
German yeast is now used to an enormous extent. It is made in France 
and England, as well as Germany; there are many reliable brands—one 
known as “ Pure Rye Yeast” may be mentioned as being all that it should 
be--and the following tests will serve for all average specimens. 

The yeast should be pale in colour. and crumble when taken up and 
rubbed between the thumb and fingers, not stick to them. There should 
be no unpleasant smell. Yeast shonld not be kept in warm weather; in cold 
weather it will keep for a few days in a cool place. A little extra must 
be allowed if uot fresh, or from any cause the fall time eannot be given 
for raising, but hurried fermentation is a mistake. Yeast is a plant, and 
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can only thrive under certain conditions of temperature. Ignorance or 
inattention here has ruined many a batch of bread. Therefore, in mixing 
remember that extreme cold or heat is wrong; boiling water kills, and 
cold water chills and prevents the rising. A medium temperature is best. 
Two-thirds cold and one-third boiling water will be right on the average ; 
it may be a trifle hotter in very cold weather, but should not be Jess than 
tepid, 1.e. in the above proportions, in summer time. Salt should not be 
mixed with tho yeast, as it checks the rising. 

Good bread is not to be had from poor flour. If found “ropy,” 
forming strings when mixed with liquid, the bread will not be li Wt. 
Unless a reliable dealer has been found, a few samples of flour should be 
tested before getting in a quantity. This is done by making a few small 
loaves from the various sorts under precisely the same conditions; but few 
take this trouble. Flour should be cohesive, but not damp; dryness is a 
proof of goodness; the best flours absorb plenty of moisture, while poor 
ones take up but little. The colour showd be a yellowish white for 
ordinary ‘‘ household,” not a dirty grey, such as enters into the composition 
of “seconds” bread so-called. 

In mixing dough, a wooden trough or bow] is better than an earthen 
vessel, if kept for the one purpose and very dry. Otherwise it is open to 
many objections. The flour should be dry and sifted, and in cold 
weather it should be warm, and so should the vessel. In making the 
hollow in the flour for the reception of the yeast, always leave a“ bed” at 
the bottom. Only an approximate amount of liquid can be given; on an 
average a pound of flour should take up half a pint. When butter, eggs, 
and sugar are added, as for fancy bread, the proportion is reduced 
relatively. After dough is mixed it should be left to rise to at least twice 
its original bulk, but it is an error to suppose that it cannot rise too much. 
The softer dough is made up, short of actual stickiness, the nicer the 
bread and the longer it will keep moist.* Much bread is injured by 
excess of flour used in the kneading. As much and no more as will 
keep it from sticking to the board is wanted. If the surface is 
crusted with dry flour the bread has not a fair chance of expansion. 
The heat should always be the greatest at the first, and the larger the 
batch of bread the hotter the oven, because the heat is reduced by the 
large volume of steam. After a short time the oven should cool down 

adually. A thermometer fitted in the oven door is very useful. To 
ees when bread is done, the bottom should be rapped with the knuckles. 
If it sounds firm, remove it; if soft and doughy, return it at once to the 
oven. Cottage loaves, or batch cakes, or rolls, bake quicker than bread in 
tins. The average time for a two pounds’ loaf is from an hour to an hour 
and a half. Beginners should experiment with small batches and small 
loaves ; then should failure result, there is not much loss. 


QUICK BREAD. 


Of this there are two sorts. The most common is that raised from 
baking or yeast powder, and of which scones may be taken as a type. 
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A light touch and speed in making and baking have almost all to do with 
the success or failure here. Half a dozen people following the same recipe 
might produce very variable specimens of bread. This, though nice for a 
change, is not so wholesome or satisfying as ordinary bread. When new it 
should be avoided by dyspeptics; it is less objectionable when a few days 
old and toasted. 

The second class is made from a raised yeast dough, with such additions 
as eggs, butter, sugar, &c., as given in some of our recipes; and this only 
comes under the head of Quick BREAD so far as the baking goes. A 
sharp oven is wanted, and most kinds present a nicer appearance if 
“proved” for awhile first. For ordinary people, the handiest way is over 
boiling water; those with special apparatus have a still better chance of 
success. The bread should be regarded more as a luxury than a necessity ; 
but for those who ean afford it, such additions to the breakfast and tea 
table are certain of a welcome, and tend to vary the monotony of the 
average table so far as bread is concerned. 


CAKES. 


In making cakes, care is needed that all the ingredients are in the 
proper condition. They should be ready to hand when the task is begun. 
and the oven should be quite ready by the time it is finished. Many a 
cake has been spoilt because it has been mad? and set aside while the oven 
heated. This is especially important in the case of cakes to which baking 
powder has been added. There are many kinds of cake, and various ways 
of blending the materials, according to the kind and degree of richness ; 
and the order in which the materials are added makes a good deal of 
difference sometimes. Take a plain cake. Here, usually, the dry ingre- 
dients are put in a bowl, the fat being rubbed in with the fingers, the 
requisite amount of moisture is then added, with or without eggs, and the 
whole mixed. This sort of cake is soon made. 

Another type of eake, and a very gencral one, is made by first beating 
the fat to a cream and adding the eggs and sugar with further beating ; 
then the flonr and fruit go in, and the stiff whites of eggs at the last. 
Or if no fruit be used. the flour and egg whites are sometimes added, 
alittle of each alternately. In cakes of this sort it is never safe to put 
the fruit in last. as is sometimes recommended, for there is always a danger 
of its sinking to the bottom: when mixed with the Hour this is obviated. 

A mode of inixing that answers very well for cakes without fruit, is 
to creain the butter and sagar together, then add the egys whole and the 
flour alternately, beating lightly all the time. A plan which produces 
very light cakes, and which is only objected to on account of the extra 
trouble, is to start the mixing of the materials over hot water. Thi» is 
detailed in full in some of the recipes. 

For cakes of the sponge type, special care is required both iu the making 
and baking. A note of warning may here be sounded to illustrate a 
poe le. After beating the whites to a froth and stirring them in, never 

at the cake mixture, or all tho labour incurred in beating the whites will 
be wasted, and the exske made heavy. 


As to cakes of the richest class, from wedding cakes to rich pound 
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eakes, some of which are intended for long keeping, a reference to the 
receipes will show the modes of manipulation of the various materials. 
Very rieh cakes, unless of moderate size, cannot be properly baked in a 
sinall oven, 


MATERIALS FOR CAKES. 


See page 816. All the ingredients there enumerated, and the special 
hints concerning them, are applicable here. The necessity of having dry 
frvit cannot be too strongly enforced, for damp fruit is more likely to 
produes lieaviness in a cake than a pudding. Plain cakes, unless yeast is 
used, are improved by the addition of baking powder. The flour should 
be dry and sifted, and the better the flour the better the cake. It is false 
economy to use bad flour for the plainest of cakes. Ground spices should 
ho most thoroughly mixed with the flour, and all Jiquid spices and essences 
must be mixed with the other liquids used, to ensure even distribution, 
When condensed milk is used, due allowanee must be made for its sweet- 
ness. Skim milk and butter milk are useful for plain cakes, scones, Ke. 


CAKE TINS. 


One sometimes sees good-sized cake tins at a few peuce each; such are 
often of so poor a quality that they are hardly worth begging. After 
avery short time they become so thin that the cake burns. Good block 
tin, made extra strong at the bottoms, and in the case of square tins, at 
the corners also, are the cheapest in the end. Tinned steel moulds are 
also to be recommended. Square or oblong tins commend themselves to 
those who like plenty of crust. Round or oval tins are the most used for 
rich cakes. A round tin has the advantage of being easily turned in the 
oven. Fancy-shaped tins, whether large or small, require great care in 
the greasing to ensure turning out well. Tho small monlds are often of 
copper, and althongn the first cost is high, they will last for many years 
with care. Special moulds are used for Savoy cakes. (See RECIPES.) 
Baking hoops or rings are used for very rich cakes that require a steady 
heat all through. Bride cakes, for instance, are often baked in them. 
(See 10cipe on page 1014.) 

For a plain cake, the mould should be greased with a little good dripping 
or other fat. For better ones, a greased paper is put in after the greasing 
of the tin. This is done by cutting a separate piece for the bottom, and a 
strip for the sides. This should come up above the tin, and the bottom 
piece should fit accurately. Set the tin on the paper and mark round with 
n pencil, then cut it; always press well to the tin. Some dust over with a 
mixture of flour and sugar after greasing. For the richest cakes, thicker 
vper should be used, or if kitchen paper, it should be doubled or trebled. 
Ihe fat used should be just liquid, and a brush dipped in it, and the paper 
well coated, or it will not peel off the eake casily. Clarified butter or 
salad oil is often used for sponge cakes, but in all cases the fat should 
be free from salt. Tins should never be quite filled; from half to three- 
parts full is the average according to the extent they may be expected to 
rise. It is very disappointing to so fill the tin that a good deal of the 
mixture runs over the side aud is burnt. Earthenware dishes and saucers 
aro not suitable for cake baking; they conduct the heat too slowly. 
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BAKING OF CAKES. 


All sorts of cake want the greatest heat at first. The degree to be 
maintained depends upon the kind. The depth of the tin, too, must be 
considered. In all recipes, the time set down can only be regarded as the 
approximate, owing mainly to the difference in tins and ovens. A plain 
fruit cake wants a quicker heat than a rich fruit one; but, speaking 
generally. more cakes are spoilt by having the oven too slow than too 
quick, In the latter case the heat may be modified by setting the cake 
tin ona tray of sand, or ashes, or salt, or ie covering with a sheet of greased 
paper should the cake brown too soon; but a slow oven often makes a cake 
heavy, especially if it has been made too liquid—a eommon fault. Ex- 
perience is the best teacher, but there are various ways of telling when a 
cake is done; it should be firm to the touch both top and bottom; the 
odour is a pretty good guide, and a wooden skewer should come clean from 
the centre; if the mixture sticks to it the time must be prolonged. Avoid 
opening the oven door often; do not draw the cake right out to turn it; 
close the door quickly and without a bang. When done, leave in a warm 
place to cool, either on a sieve, after turving out of the tin carefully, or 
rest the side on a folded cloth and lean the bottom of the cake against the 
edge of the tin in a slanting position; the thing is the eseape of the 
steam; for this reason, do not leave in the tin to cool, but the papers need 
not be at once taken off. When intended for keeping, the papers should 
be Ieft on. Many cooks turn all cakes out upside down on to the sieve for 
the steam to escape from the bottom. 


ORNAMENTED CAKES. 


Under this heading may be grouped all sorts of iecd cakes, and those 
for which fondants, coloured sugars, &c., are used. The various icings will 
be found under their headings, and the icing bags and pipes are shown in 
GARNISHES. Some experience is needed t»> turn out a nice-looking iced 
cake, and the novice must not expect results such as are attained by the 
confectioner. Some seem to have a natural gift for this, and others can 
uever turn out neat-looking work. An advantage of icing a cake some- 
times overlooked is this : quite a plain cake may be made to look very nice, 
say for a children’s party, and a good slice of it will do the juveniles less 
iarm than a smaller piece of a rich cake sent to table in the plain state. 
The purity of all things used is important both for appearance and health’s 
sake. Icing sngar should be dry, a good colour, and carefully sifted, any 
lumps being first. pressed out with a rolling pin. The very low-priced 
sugars should be avoided; they suffer both in sweetness and colonr. In 
all recipes care has been taken to give the average proportious of the 
ingredients, but as eggs vary in size, and sugar in dryness, common-sense 
must be brought largely to bear on the operations. There are naturally 
many tools employed by confectioners that are not to be found in ordinary 
kitchens, and they have a good deal to do with the perfection of the work. 
For example, a revolving stand is used for icing a cake, that. it cau be got 
at in all parts; a good substitute is found in an inverted soup plate, or a 
round cake tin, smaller than the cake itself. 
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All the articles referred to in the recipes for ornamented cakes, will be 
found on reference to the INDEx. (See Guacé IciN@ for directions for 
icing sinall cakes.) 


BISCUITS. 


Biscuits are now to be bought in great variety, and their manufacture 
in private houses is on a very small scale as a rule. All things considered, 
it is as cheap to buy as to make them. For this reason partly, and also for 
lack of space, our recipes are not numerous; again, when the crisp biscuits 
are under consideration, it must be remembered that machinery IHffs to be 
brought to bear in most. cases to bring about the requisite dryness, the 
dough being often too stiff to roll by hand, and home-made biscuits of 
this class are but poor imitations of the real thing. Yet, with care, very 
nice biscuits, especially of the softer kinds, known as dessert biscuits, may 
be made, and there is the advantage of having them fresh. All the recipes 
for rock eakes serve for bisenits, by reducing the size; very good baking 
tins should be used, as a quick oven is wanted, and a moment too long 
with a thin baking tin and burning results. Then, all cakes of the “short 
bread” type can be made into biscuits of varions shapes, and by altering 
the flavourings a good variety is obtained. All biseuits should be kept in 
tins with tightly-fitting lids. The invalid specialities herein included, are 
perhaps an exception to the rule that home-made biscuits are as costly as 
bought ones. 


Dauglish’s patent, has a large sale in 
London. Flour, water, salt, and car- 
bonic acid gas (the latter forced into 
the dough by machinery) are the 
materials. Opinions differ as to the 


B Cakes.— Required: a 
breakfastcupful of wheat flour, a quart . 
of sour milk or buttermilk, a teaspoon. | 
ful of carbonate of soda, and some , 


These comprise barley, oats, and maize. 
Cost, about 6d. 


Mix the eggs and milk with the flour | 


cooked cereal of the A BC brand. | 
| 
| 


to a batter; add a little salt. and then | 
stir in the cereal to make a very thick 


batter, or soft dough, that can be just 
poured into a well-preased baking-tin, 
such as is used for Sally Lunns, The 
soda is stirred in last. Bake in a quick 
oven. To be caten hot with butter ; 
they are sometimes cooked in muffin or 
crumpet rings. Any sort of cooked 
grain may be thus used up. Should 
sweet milk be used add a teaspoonful 
of tartaric acid. These bind better if 
a little corn-flour be added to the flour, 
say a fourth the quantity. 

Notr.—The cereal necds but a little 
cooking, in milk cnough to swell it. 


Aerated Bread.—Broad of this 
kind, prepared according to Dr. 


flavour, though most people like the 
bread for a change. It is considered 
nourishing, and freedom from handling 
isa strong point in its favour. Those 
who have the opportunity do well to 
change their bread from time to time. 


Almond Icing or Almond 
Paste.—There are several ways of 
miking this, and it is generally very 
popular. Required: almonds, sugar, 
eggs, &c., as below. Cost, about 1s. 
per pound on an average, but it varies | 
with the almonds and amount of 
sugar used. 

Toa pound of finely-chopped sweet 
almonds add a pound and a half of 
fine castor sugar and a teaspoonful of 
vanilla essence ; then make intoa paste 
with the whites of raw eggs, adding 
them by degrees, About two will be 
required, but it depends on the size. 
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When required of a rich colour, the 
yolks should be used alone, or some 
cooks prefer a mixture of yolks and 
whites, About half an ounce of bitter 
almonds are added to each pound of 
sweet by some, and a little lemon juice 


or brandy in place of vanilla. Some- 
times the almonds are pounded. 


Giround almonds may be bought, but 
they ure mixed with sugar as a rule, 
and this should be borne in mind. 
For a cheaper icing, two pounds of 
sugar may be allowed to one of 
almonds, and then the flavour should 
be heightened by the addition of 
almond or ratafia essence. The almonds 
should be carefully blanched. Nuts 
of a cheaper kind are often used with 
almonds when expense is an object, 
and if well flavoured with essence the 
mixture is not very easily detected. 

Another way.—Mix a pound of icing 
sugar with half «a pound of ground 
almonds; add an egg, beaten a little, 
u teaspoonful of lemon juice, the same 
of sherry, a few drops of almond 
essence, and a little vanilla, if liked. 
This or the above should be lightly 
worked for a few minutes on a board 
dusted with fine sugar. Should these 
icings ever be found too soft, never 
add flour, as sometimes recommended, 
but put in more sugar; but the hest 
way to avoid over-moistness Is tu add 
the eggs very cautiously. 

An old-fashioned way of making this 
is to mix the almonds and sugar in a 
copper saucepan over a gentle fire, 
working with a spoon until hot, and 
sprinkling now and then with a few 
drops of water. No eggs are needed, 
This does not eat so rich as the above 
It is used for tarts very often, being 
left to get cold, and then rolled 
out, 


Almond and Chocolate Icing. 
— This is very nice. Other nuts may 
be used thus, a mixture of almonds 
and cocoa-nut being very good. Re- 
quired: three-quarters of a pound of 


awect almonds, half an ounce of bitter — 


ones, two ounces of vanilla-flavoured 
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ounce of butter, and a raw ogg. Cost, 
about Is. Gd. 

The butter should be melted by 
gentle heat, and added with the egg, 
after tho rest of the materials hav 
been mixed, The almonds may be 
pounded, or chopped, or ground. If 
required brown, add a few drops of 
coffee-brown colouring. More sugar 
will often be liked. 


Almond or Cocoa-nut Cones. 
—These dainty cakes are made by 
taking either of the icings of the same 
name (see recipes), and forming it into 
little cones, i.e. sungar-loaf shapes. Put 
them on tins in a cool oven to dry a 
little. The tins should be rubbed 
with white wax; then cover the cones 
with very thin short paste—-it cannot 
be too thin. Cut off any excess puste 
with a knife, making an even join, 
and bake ; then, when cold, decorate 
with various icings, coating with one 
colour and piping with another. (See 
recipes.) Di-h on a lace paper. 


Almond Short Cake.—This is 
very rich and delicious, and will keep 
well in a tin box, Required : a pound 
of Vienna flour, a quarter of a pound 
of potato flour, ten ounces of fresh 
butter, five ounces of ground almonds, 
reven ounces of castor sugur, the rind 
of a quarter of a lemon, two eggs, and 
a tablespoonful of thick cream. Some 
almonds, in strips, and roughly-crushed 
eugar are #lso wanted for gurnishing 
the tops. Cost, about 2s. 2d. 

Rub the butter in the flour, and add 
the other materials, mixing all the 
time with the tips of the fingers ; then 
drop in the yolks of eggs and cream, 


and work to a paste very lightly. If 
large, one egg may suffico, | Form 


into oval cakes half an inch = thick, 
brush the tops with beuten white of 
egg, and sprinkle with the sugur and 
almonds; about four strips will be 
enough for each, or they may be 
chopped and strewn over. Transfer 
from the board to the buking-shect 
with great care, and bake as directed 


chocolate, four ounces of fine sugar, an | fur Swot Brean, 
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nice teacakes. Required: — three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, six ounces 
of sugar, four ounces of butter, two 
ounces of sweet almonds, an ounce of 
currants, the same of candied peel, and 
one ceg. Cost, about 10d. 

Beat the butter to ercam, and stir in 
the sugar and egg and beat well. The 
peel should be in shreds, and the 
wlmonds chopped and mixed with the 
flour and currants, then added to the 
rest with light stirring. The flour 
must be dry and sifted. Place rocky 
heaps on a greased tin, using a fork, 
and bake in a good oven. <A drop or 
{wo of almond essence can be added. 
Time to bake, about twenty minutes. 
Enough for u dozen to fourtcen cakes. 


American Raised Biscuits. 
—A “biscuit,” in the States, significs 
a hot cake that is eaten for breakfast. 
The following is representative of the 
class. Required: a pint of milk, an 
ounce of butter, the same of lard, half 
it teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoon- 
fuls of liquid yeast, and about a pound 
and three-quarters of flour. Cost, 
about 7d. 

These are to be mixed over night 
and covered ; in the morning the bis- 
cuits are formed by rolling the dough 
and cutting in squares, and baking in 
a quick oven. Another way is to roll 
the dough thinner— it should be soft -- 
and cut two or three picces, laying one 
on the other; then, when done, they 
can be separated for buttering. Another 
sort of biscuit is made from flour, with 
a little salt and fat of some kind; this 
is made up with sour milk or butter- 
milk, and resembles a good scone. 
Very light handling and quick baking 
ure the special points. 

(See GranamM Breakrast Biscuits.) 


American Crackers.—Thethin 
biscnits bearing this name are to be 
bought in tins. They are to be used in 
any of the recipes where “cracker 
crumbs”? are an ingredient. ‘Soda 


crackers,” and many similar biscuits | 


answer the same purpose, 


Alpha Rocks.—These are very 


t 
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American Crullers.—Re- 
quired: a pound of sugar, six eggs, 
two ounces of butter, the same of lard, 
a tcaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
milk and flour as below. Cost, about 
Is. 4d. 

The fat should be creamed with the 
sugar, and most thoroughly beaten ; 
the eggs are added singly, and the 
beating continued for some time ; then 
half a gill of milk goes in, and enough 
sifted flour by degrees, with the soda, 
to make a soft dough that can he relled 
ona board, The dough should not be 
in the least sticky. Cut in small 
rounds half an inch thick, and fry in 
hot fat to a nice brown. They should 
puff out a good deal, but this depends 
much on the mixing. These are much 
lighter with less sugar, say half a 
pound. 

Another way.— Required : five eggs, 
a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, 
half a pound of sugar, flour, a table- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon or mixed 
spice, twice the measure of brandy, and 
a tablespoonful of saleratus. Cust, 
about Is. 6d. 

Proceed as above, adding the flour 
last thing. Roll and cut in strips, and 
twist or plait these, so that they form 
little irregularly shaped cakes when 
done. There are endless ways of vary- 
ing the form. Drain and serve in a 
light pile, with sugar over, and piping 
hot. Those to whom crullers are new 
will do well to reduce the amount of 
spice In a trial batch. They are an 
American dish, and spice is more freely 
used in that country than in our own, 
All sorts of essences can be used for 
flavouring them. 


American Jelly Cake.—Tho 
foundation is the same as for Layer 
CakE, but the cakes are thinner— 
about half an inch when done—and 
are spread with any kind of fruit jelly 
and piled up in threes, They are very 
nice plain but better, in the opinion of 
some, with cream. 

Apple Cake.—Required: flaky 


paste, and a filling as under. Cost, 
about 1s, 
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Cover a good-sized tin plate with a 
thin sheet of paste, and put the follow- 
ing over in the order named. Three 
ounces of currants, five ounces of good 
apples, cored and in thin round slices, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of mixed 
spice, an ounce and a half of castor 
sugar, or more if tart apples, two 
ounces of candied peel in shreds, a 
saltspoonful of grated lemon peel, and 
an ounce of butter in little bits. Cover 
with paste, glaze, and bake, and serve 
hot or cold. This may appear out of 
place at tea, but that is the meal at 
which it should be served. 


Apple Short Cakes. — Re- 
quired: a pound of flour, a pinch of 
salt, a teaspoonful of baking powder, 
two ounces of lard, three of butter, the 
volk of an egg. an ounce of sugar, and 
a gill and a half of cold water, or half 
may be milk, and some stewed apples 
as below. Cost, about Is. 

The paste should be made in the 
same way as ordinary short paste; the 
less it is handled the better. It should 
not stick to the fingers or the board. 
Roll out in a round cake a little more 
thun half an inch thick, and bake in a 
eood oven. When done take it out at 
once or it will get dry, and with a 
sharp knife, dipped in boiling water 
and dried, spht it ruund the edge, 
separate it, and spread with the apple 
purée, of which about half a pound will 
be wanted. (See recipe for Arpie 
Purrs, Goon, in Pastry.) A little 
extra spice should be put in, that is 
the only difference. Replace the top 
of the cake, sift sugar over, and serve 
hot or cold for tea, or in place of a 
pudding at dinner. Pears and quinces 
may be used’in the same way. Cream 
or custard 18 a great improvement to 
these cakes, 

Nots.—The oven must be slower 
than for pastry, owing to the thickness 
uf the cake. 

Another way is to make two caker, 
and lay one on another to bake, then 
tu separate as above. 


Arrowroot Cake. — Koquired: 


four ounces of arrowroot, the same of 
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flour, three-quarters of a pound of fine 
sugar, and the samo weight of eggs in 
their shells. Cinnamon is a suitable 
flavouring, this being an invalid’s cake, 
Cost, about Is. 2d. 

The arrowroot should be free from 
lumps, and sifted with the flour. The 
mode of making is the same as for 
Sponce Cakes. The colour should 
be pale brown when done. The sugar 
may be reduced to ten ounces for 
those who like a plainer cake. When 
expense has to be considered, good 
corn-flour or maizena may bo used. 
For rice-flour sponge cake substitute 
rice-flour for the arfowroot; or use a 
mixture. 


Austrian Che Cake. — 
This resembles the puddings of our 
own country, and may be served as a 
pudding, or for tea as a cake. Re. 
quired: ten ounces of bread-crumbs, 
the whites of seven eggs and the yolks 
of four, the peel of a lemon (chopped 
small), five ounces of castor sugar, and 
a quarter of a pound of dark juicy 
cherries (stoned). Cost, about Is. to 
Is. dd. 

The bread, sugar, and yolks of eggs 
are first beaten together, then) mixed 
with the lemon and the whites of the 
eggs-—the latter should be whisked to | 
«firm froth, The cherries are put in 
last, very carefully. The all used 
must be well buttered, and lots of 
room left for rising. Served hot or 
cold. ‘To test the cake, pass a wooden 
skewer to the bottom through the 
centre, and if it comes out clean the 
cake is done. 

Note.---Other fruits may be used in 
the same way; raspberries are nice, 
and damsons make a rich cake; apple 
pulp ix alse good, or yrated Taw apples 
will dou. 


Austrian Dough Cake. — 
Required ; four ounces cach of raisins 
and currants, two ounces of sliced 
sweet almonds, #  saltspoonful of 
ground cinnamon, four ounces of 
thinly-sliced figs, and two pounds of 
good light bread dough. Cost, about 1s. 

Take the dough after it has rison 
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(it should be soft, but not at all sticky), 
and work it with the hands into a 
long sheet on a board, then put the 
other materials all over, and work up 
into shape for baking in a tin as an 
ordinary cake; or roll out thinly, and 
cut out with a round cutter into cakes 
for scrving one to cach person, and 
bake as buns, scones, &c. 

For a richer cake, add a quarter of 
a pound of butter and two beaten 
eggs; this 1s very nice, and may be 
epread with butter and sliced for tea. 


Baba au Rhum. — Required: 
a pound of flour, water, milk, and 
eggs as under, sugar, rum, fruit, 
yeast and syrup. Average cost, with- 
out syrup, about 1s, 2d. 

Mix a fourth of the flour with a 
tablespoonful of fresh yeast, and a 
gill of tepid water, and cover until 
well risen. Put the rest of the flour 
on a board, and hollow tho middle, 
put ina pinch of salt and six ounces 
of castor sugar, a gill of tepid milk 
(or half cream for a rich baba), then 
beat in three and a half large, or four 
medium - sized eggs, one at a_ time. 
Add the yeast mixture, and half a 
glass of rum, and beat the whole 
together. Colour a rich yellow. The 
mould for baking should be very well 
buttered, and only half, or a little 
under, filled, for it should rise a lot 
in baking. A very moderate oven 1s 
wanted. When done the cake will 
be a rich colour, An ounce or two of 
butter and currants, or raisins, are a 
matter of choice. Serve hot with 
syrup over, (See Syrup ror Cakes.) 
The baba is of Volish origin, and 
formorly rye flour and Hungarian 
wine were used in it. It is sometimes 
served cold. 


Baking Powder Scones.— 
These are good if made and got into 
the oven without delay. Required: a 
pound and a half of flour, an ounco 
and a half of fat of any kind, throo- 
quarters of a pint of cold milk and 
water, mixed, two teaspoonfuls of 
fresh baking powder, and a little 
salt. Cost, about 5d, 
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tub the fat in, and add jhe rest, 
mixing with the fingers to a dough. 
Form into three rounds nearly an 
inch thick, and cut cach into four, 
and bake in a quick oven twenty 
minutes or so. An ounce of sugar 
may be added, or the same of currants, 
and another ounce of fat for better 
scones, Glaze when nearly or quite 
done. The rounds may be left uncut 
for Jarge scones, then the tops should 
be pricked with a fork, and the time 
increascd for baking, or cut half 
through the rounds in the form of a 
cross, and break when done. (See 
GLAZE FoR Buns, Scones, &c.) 


Banbury Cakes. — Required: 
paste, and filling as below. Cost, 
about 2d. cach. 

Take paste No. 9, 10, or 11, and cut 
in ovals; put a spoonful of the filling 
(or ‘meat ”’) on, and bring the edges 
together, making the ends rather 
pointed; this is done by pressing out 
the centre with the rolling pin. Some 
experience 1s needed to make the cakes 
a good shape. A way which is found 
easier by many is to cut two ovals for 
each cake, and spread half with the 
mixture, then brush the edges with 
white of egg, and Jay the second on, 
pressing the edges closely and neatly, 
But these are not the orthedox style. 
The pastry should be well glazed. 

Filling No. 1.—Mix a quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar, half a small 
nutmeg grated, half a pound of washed 
and dried currants, an ounce and a 
half of cundied peel in dice, and an 
ounce of butter rubbed into a tea- 
spoonful of flour; blend the whole, 
and moisten with a little ram or rum 
shrub. This is a good mixture. 

No. 2.--A pound of currants, half a 
pound of lemon and orange candied 
peel cut finely, half a pound of butter, 
creamed, and a teaspoonful of ground 
allspice, with cinnamon to teste. A 
little flonr should be added, or the 
crumb of a penny sponge cake. With 
so much butter this is rich, and a 
plainer pastry would better suit. 


No. 3.—-This is very nice. Cream 
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four ounces of butter, add the samo of 
sugar, six or seven ounces of currants, 
a large egg beaten and strained, two 
ounces of chopped candied peel, an 
ounce each of flour and sponge cake 
crumbs, with grated nutmeg or other 
spice to taste. The addition of a 
spoonful of rum is optional, but a 
great improvement. The rind of a 
Jemon is semetimes added. and a little 
juice; and the mixture is varied in 
endless other ways. In the scason 
some use a little mincemeat, made 
rather stiff with cake or biscuit crumbs, 
for cakes of this kind, or for Eccies 
CAKES, 


Bath Buns. — Required: two 
pounds of flour, three-quarters of a 
pound of butter, an ounce and a half 
of dricd yeast, half a pound of castor 
sugar, half an ounce of carraway seuds, 
a quarter of a pint of tepid milk, the 
same of water, six large or cight 
amill eges, and other ingredients as 
below, Cost, about 2s. 

Rub the butter i in the flour, add the 
Veast and liquids, then work up and 
cover for an hour or more; when well 
risen, the sugar should be put in with 
the exes and secds, and the mixture 
worked lightly for a few minutes; 
then drop spoonfuls on a greased tin, 
and strew the tops with roughly- 
crushed) sugar or carraway  comtits. 
Lake in a quick oven, Candied prel 
is often added, and the seeds omitted. 
More miik may be wanted; the dough 
should be soft, just stiff enough to 
keep its shape on the tins, ‘The buns 
are better if put over boiling water 
for half an hour after shaping. A 
glaze is often made by mixing a little 
sugar and water, with which the buns 
are Washed, then dredged with sucuar; 
they are more liable to burn, but look 
nicer, (See also Graze ror Buss, 
&e., No. ES 

Note.-— The same mixture, minus 
kevds, and with the addition of a 
quarter of a pound of chupped candied 
perl, and six ounces of sultanas, maken 
excellant sultana buns, The above 
inakes nu good number of buns, 
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Biscuit Powder.— Biscuits may 
be reduced to a fine powder by drying 
them in the oven, and rolling them 
with a common rolling-pin on # board. 
The crumbs should be. sifted, the 
course particles being again rolled, 
and passed through the sieve until the 
Whole is uniformly fine. Plain bis. 
cuits for erumbs for fish, and sweete 
biscnits for converting Into crumbs 
for coating sweets for frying, or for 
children’s food, are all prepared this, 
Tf the biseuits are freshly baked, the 
drying is not essential, 


Biscuits, Hard, Plain. —kev- 
quired: half a pound of lard or butter, 
four pounds of flour, a little salt, and 
about a quart of skim milk. Cust, 
ahout Is. 2d. to ls. 4d. 

The butter should be melted in the 
nuilk, and added to the flour; the mass 
should be beaten with a roiling pin 
until quite smooth, Roll thinly, or 
make them half an inch thick and the 
size of the top of a tumbler if hiked, 
and prick well. ‘The thicker kind take 
some time to bake, and the oven should 
be moderate, 

elaivther uay.— Allow an egg to 
every pound of flour, and a teaspoon. 
ful of salt to two pounds, and add milk 
or water, or both to make a stiff pruste. 
Proceed as above. An ounce of sugar 
to the pound may be used if for ten. 
Carraway secds may be added to cither 
of the above. 

fnother way. —These are rather like 
“Water biscuits” as sold by grocers. 
Allow an egg, three ounces of butter 
and Jard mixed, and three-quarters of 
a pint of water to three pounds of 
flour and a little salt. The thinner 
they are rolled the better. They must 
be well pricked, and laid on tins dusted 
with flour. ‘The oven should be hot 
enough at first to blister the surface ; 
let them finish ina cooler part. They 
should be nicely browned. By adding 
some curraways and a little sugar, and 
mixing with milk, biscuita similar to 
“thin Abernethy’s ” are obtained, 
These want a cooler oven than the 
preceding. 
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Boston Cream Cakes.—These 
are very nice for tea, or will serve as a 
luncheon or dinner sweet. Required : 
half a pound of butter, three-quarters 
of a pound of pastry flour, cight eggs, 
a pint of water, about an cighth of 
which should be rose or orange flower 
water, and a pinch of salt. For the 
filling of the cakes, required also a 
quart of milk and cream mixed—sabout 
an eighth of the latter will do—four 
ounces of corn-flour, two eggs, two 
ounces of butter, six to eight ounces 
of sugar, and a flavouring of vanilla. 
Cost, about 2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. 

First heat the water, and put the 
butter in, and when it boils stir in the 
flour from the left hand, and beat 
rapidly with the right. The flour 
must be sifted. Then take from the 
fire after stirring all until it is smooth 
(there should be no lumps); and add 
the yolks of the eggs, one at a time, 
beating between each addition, Then 
cool a little, and put in the vanilla 
essence. Beat the whites of eggs 
to a froth, and stir them in as lightly 
as possible, but blend well, or the 
cakes will be streaky, and take care to 
have a large pan should this quantity 
be made. But the materials, if divided, 
will make a nice-sized dish. Have 
the baking-tin ready, covered with a 
sheet of slightly-greased paper, and 
drop the mixture on from a spoon, 
leaving a space between, and bake ina 
sharp oven for about fifteen minutes. 
A dessertspoon should be used, or a 
very large teaspoon, as the cakes will 
rise a good deal. When done, heat a 
sharp knife, and split them open at 
one side, then fill with the corn-flour 
mixture. This is made by boiling the 
corn-flour with the milk and cream as 
for blancmange, then beating in the 
eggs and sugar with the flavouring, 
and leaving for a minute below boiling 
point for the eggs to cook. This is 
made very sweet, as it will be noticod 
that there is no sugar in the cakes 
themselves. These are to be filled 
while hot, and should be eaten the day 
they are made; after standing the 
cakes become tough, 
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Another way.—If to be eaten hot, 
the filling may be made less sweet, 
and a small spoonful of any nice fruit 
jelly or jam be inserted. ‘This is done 

y putting the above filling on one 
side and the jam on the other, then 
pressing the cakes together again. 
The jam should be stiff, and made 
warm before using. The cakes are 
also nice when filled with whipped 
cream, well swectened and flavoured. 


Brandy Snaps.—Required : three- 
quarters of a pound of treacle, six 
ounces of butter, or half lard, half a 
pound or more of flour, half a pound 
of sugar, and half an ounce of ground 
ginger with a pinch of nutmeg if liked. 
Cost, about 10d, to 1s. 

The butter should be melted in the 
treacle, and the other ingredients 
added a little at a time, then mix 
well, The baking tins must be very 
slightly greased, and the mixture 
dropped on from a spoon, leaving room 
for spreading. Bake to a light brown 
in a gentle oven. Try the mixture ; 
it may require a little more flour, or 
if too stiff, add a little more treacle ; it 
should run easily. When wanted pale, 
use white sugar and the finest golden 
syrup. 

The snaps may be curled while 
warm round a rolling pin. 


Bread.— (See the AtrHaner for 
various kinds, and Introduction to this 
chapter, and HovsznoLtp Brean, for 
general directions.) 


Bread Crumbs. — To prepare 
crumbs for frying fish, or making 
puddings, and various other purposes, 
tuke bread a few days old from a light 
loaf, then rub it through a wire sleve— 
this is the way to get crumbs even. 
New bread will clog and not produce 
light crumbs; bread a week old may 
be used, 

Browned Crumbs, — Any scraps of 
crust and crumb of bread should be 
put in the oven and dried slowly, until 
evenly browned all over. Then roll 
them on a board and pass through a 
wire sieve, rolling again those that 
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will not gothrough. Where a “rotary 
grater ” is at hand, a good deal of time 
is saved, as the bread is soon reduced 
to fine powder. These crumbs will 
keep some time if bottled for use. 
The term “raspings” is applied often 
to bread so prepared, but strictly, 
raspings are made by rasping the 
crust from loaves; they may be had of 
bakers and confectioners. 

Browned or Fried Crumbs for serving 
with game.—The sieve used for these 
should be coarser than that for crumbs 
for fish frying. It is a good plan to 
dry them a little in the oven before 
frying when extra crispness is liked. 
They should be shaken into the fat, 
and that is best of clarified butter; a 
couple of ounces for four ounces of 
bread. Stir until a golden brown, 
then take the crumbs up with a skim- 
mer, and drain on a soft hot cloth 
before the fire. Some cooks brown 
the crumbs in a tin in the oven, using 
butter and turning often, but we 
advise the frying. 


Bread Dice, or Crottons.— 
Dice arc used for soups and other 
dishes. They are generally from a 
quarter to half an inch square, and 
should be from evenly-cut slices, freed 
from crust. The fat used may be 
butter, clarificd fat, or vegetarian fats, 
according to the dish; it should be 
very hot, and a good supply is needed. 
Ags soon as the bread is brown and 
crisp, remove and drain on paper or a 
cloth. A frying basket assists the 
process if a goud supply is needed. 
Shake the basket well on removing it 
from the fat. (See Cxroérons in 
Garnishes.) 


Breakfast Rolls, Quickly 

ade.—These are very nice, and the 
crust is soft. Required: a pound and 
a half of flour, an ounce of lard, half 
an ounce of butter, two teaspoonfuls 
of fresh baking powder, a teaspoonful 
of sugar, half as much salt, and a pint 
milkk—skim will do. Cost, about 

Rub the fat in the flour, and mix 
With the milk, &c., to a light dough. 
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They cannot be handled too little or 
too lightly. Form into little rolls and 
brush with milk. When half done, 
brush again for a crust of extra soft- 
ness, For a crisper crust, brush with 
egg or glaze (see GLAZE FoR Bens, &c.) 
before baking. Sugar is optional. A 
trifle more flour may be wanted. 

Another way.— These are richer. 
Allow an ounce of butter, an egg, a 
teaspoonful of salt, the same, or more, 
of sugar, a dessertspoonful of baking 
powder, and half a pint, or rather 
more, of new milk to every pound of 
flour—half brown and half white is 
nice fur a change; for very light rolls, 
use a mixture of Hungarian and best 
white English. Proceed as, above 
directed. For excellent tea rolls, the 
sugar may be increased to a_ table- 
spoonful or some fruit added. 


Bride or Wedding Cake.— 
Reqnired : a pound and two ounces of 
dry sifted flour, a quarter of a pint of 
rum, or half brandy, a quarter of a 
pound of treacle, the same of sugar, 
eight eggs, three-quarters of a pound 
of butter, three ounces of sweet 
almonds, blanched and chopped, two 
ounces of crushed ratatias, a nutmeg, 
a small saltspoonful of ground cloves 
and allspice, mixed, two pounds of the 
best currants, washed and dried, half 
a pound of chopped sultanas, half a 
pound of candied citron, and seven 
ounces each of orange and lemon peel, 
and icing as below. Cost, about 5s, 
exclusive of icing. 

The above materials weigh over 
seven pounds; and with the icing a 
cake of from twelve to thirteen pounds 
may be made; but the weight depends 
upon the thickness of the icing and 
the amount of decoration, ‘The butter 
and sugar are to be beaten, and the 
eggs added, with the treacle, and again 
beaten; the ratafias are to be sonked 
in the spirit, and added next. ‘The 
spice is put with tho flour, and a 
saltspoonful of salt; the fruit and pecl 
arc added, the citron in large, and the 
lemon and orange in small, shreds. 
This second mixture is then to be very 
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thoroughly blended with the first. 
The baking tin or ring should be lined 
with several folds of well - buttered 
paper, and a few folds should be put 
round the outside of the tin. It 
should be set on a stout baking tin; 
and if that can be put on a second one 
spread with ashes or sawdust all the 
better. Unless the oven is very 
reliable, it will be better to send the 
cake to a baker’s oven. A steady heat 
is wanted all through ; and if the top 
shows signs of getting too dark, it 
should be covered with paper. The 
eake should be dark and rich-looking. 
To know when done, apply the usual 
test (page 1006). ‘The time depends 
upon the depth and the heat of the 
oven; a shallow cake is best, about 
three inches when done. A cake of 
thia sort is not intended to be light; 
the amount of fruit prevents that. It 
should be made at least a few wecks 
before it is used; and better still, a 
couple or three months. If used 
while quite fresh, the flavour is not 
nearly so good. The paper should be 
kept on, and the place of storage cool, 
but not damp. (Forthe Atmonp Icing, 
see p. 1007.) ‘This may be any thickness 
from half an inch to an inch. Some 
modern cakes are made with a second 
coating at the bottom, which adds to 
the expense, as well as the excellence, 
of the cake. ‘The top should be made 
level. (For the White IcINe, see 
below.) Give a rough coating first, 
and leave in a warm place, out of the 
dust, until next day; then go over 
again, making it smooth. Use a 
palette knife, and dip now and then 
in cold water. On the following day 
the final decoration may be given. 
This is done by means of an icing 
bag and pipes, shown in GARNISHES. 
The design is a matter of taste. If 
some small silver sweets are used, the 
work is simplified; and silver bands 
and leaves may be bought of a con- 
fectioner. Vine leaves are pretty; 
and if a “thread” and small plain pipe 
be used, bunches of grapes may be 
imitated. When a more claborate 
cake is wanted, a vase of flowers is 


sometimes hired of the confectioner, 
and gum paste leaves bought; the 
latter cannot be eaten. The majority 
prefer natural flowers nowadays : 
and if the cake be placed on a round 
tray or stand, covered with silver or 
white paper, and entwined with white 
flowers and fern leaves, the effect is 
very good. A specimen vase with 
more flowers may be put on the top. 

Nore.—Unless for storing, the spirit 
may be reduced by a third. 


Bride Cake, or White Icing.* 
—Required: sugar, eggs, and lemon 
juice as below. Cost, about 1s, 4d. to 
1s. 6d. 

The sugar should be sifted into a 
large basin; and to two pounds, the 
whites of four large, or five or six 
small, eggs may be put. The mixture 
must be beaten hard for about twenty 
minutes, until it is a smooth shiny 
paste; the addition of a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice to a pound of sugar, or as 
much tartaric acid as will cover a 
threepenny piece, will improve the 
appearance. A common fault with 
beginners is to put too much egg at 
first, and to beat too short a time; if 
this be done, the icing will run. A 
cheaper icing that does for ordinary 
cakes is made by using one egg only 
to three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
and adding a little water. While the 
icing is being used, the basin should be 
covered with a damp paper, and, if it 
gets too dry, must be moistened and 
worked a little. This cannot be 
properly made in a hurry; and tho 
better the sugar, the nicer the icing. 
The same thing, coloured as required, 
is used for piping all sorts of cakes 
and sweets generally, and is tho 
coloured icing referred to in many of 
our recipes. The eggs must be fresh, 
and the white separated from the yolk 
with extra care, the specks being 
removed. An ounce of glycerine to 
six pounds of icing sugar 1s used by 
some, and is said to prevent the icing 
cracking when dry. 


* It isan advantage to the beginner to buy 
the sugar in tins with directions for use, 
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Nore.—There are other names for 
this, such as “hard icing,” “ frosting,” 
&e. (See Frostep Icrne.) 


Brioche, or French Paste.— 
Required : flour, yeast, water, sugar. 
salt, milk or cream, and eggs. Cost, 
from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Take two pounds of fine dry flour, 
and separate eight ounces of it to 
make the leaven. Place this last into 
a pan, and mix with it two ounces of 
yeast and a little warm water. Gash 
the surface of the paste. Put a cloth 
over the pan, and put it near the fire 
for about twenty minutes to rise. 
Meanwhile make a hollow in the 
centre of the remaining flour, and put 
into it half an ounce of salt, an ounce 
of finely sifted sugar, and an eighth of 
a pint of cream, or some milk if there 
is no cream. Add a pound of good 
dry fresh butter cut into small picces ; 
put them into the flour, and pour over 
all six eggs well beaten. Work all 
this with the hand until the whole is 
quite smooth. If the flour will take 
one or two eggs more, add them ; but 
the paste must not he so soft as to 
adhere to the board or roller, When 
the leaven is well risen, spread the 
paste out, and the leaven over it, and 
knead well together. Then cut into 
small portions, and mix again, that 
the leaven may be thoroughly and 
equally incorporated with the other 
ingredients. Next, dust some flour on 
a cloth, and roll the brioche (for so it 
is now called) init. Put it in a pan, 
and set it in a cool place in summer, 
and in a warm place in winter, Use 
it the early part of the following day ; 
then knead it afresh; and if the 
French form is desired, make some of 
it into balls of uniform size. Hollow 
them at the top, by pressing the 
thumb into them; brush them over 
with eggs, and put a second much 
sinaller ball into the hollow part of 
each. Glaze again with yolk of egg, 


and bake them for about half an hour | 


in a quick oven; or the brioche may 
' formed into cakes and placed on a 
n. 


Brioche may also be used as a : 


Y 
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paste to make rolls for jams or jellies, 
or even for vol-au-yents; but to many 
persons it is unpalatable, on account 
of the large proportion of butter and 
eggs. More sugar is added by some, 
and a larger number of eggs, as well 
as dricd fruits of various kinds. 
Brioche may be baked in large fancy 
moulds, and served as tea bread. 

Note.—If for breakfast, it must be 
made over night, as it wants nearly 
twelve hours’ standing. 


Brown Bread, a Simple Re- 
Cipe.—The flour may be coarse or 
tine, as preferred, and decorticated 
may be used in the same way; or a 
mixture of one-third white and two- 
thirds brown flour is liked by many. 
Proceed as for Hovseno.p or FAaMiny 
Breap, using a trifle less salt, and an 
extra half ounce of yeast, increasing 
the water as required—it should be as 
moist as possible. Plenty of time 
should be given for rising, and 
thorough baking is required in a 
steady oven. Small loaves are best, or 
rolls are very nice: large loaves are 
not satisfactory, as the crust gets hard 
before the bread is done in the middle 
An ounce of butter, dissolved in the 
water, is a great Improvement to each 
quarter stone of flour; or milk and 
water may be used. Those who have 
been accustomed to white bread, and 
desire to make « change, often find a 
mixture of equal parts of white and 
brown flour at firsi the most agrecable ; 
a loaf of whole meal may then lb 
worked up to by degrees, Sinall 
proportions of barley flour, or oatmeal, 
or maize meul inay be added to bread 
of this sort. 

Nore.—Bran bread is not whole 
meal, or true brown bread; that is a 
mixture of bran and flour, though it is 
sometimes pulmed off by unprincipled 
dealers as the genuine thing. When 
bran bread is required, good flour 
should be used, and as much bran 
incorporated with it as may bo 
agreeable. If bought, it should be 
from a reliable dealer, as sometimes 
very poor flour is used in bran bread, 
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the bran tending to hide its dirty | dough up very lightly, and let it rise 


colour, 


Brown Bread, Vegetarian. 
— Two recipes are given. The first is 
very quickly made, but is less suited 
to every day consumption than ycast 
bread. Vo. 1.— Required : two pounds 
of whole wheat meal of the best 
quality, a pint of cold water, half an 
ounce of good baking powder, and a 
little salt: a small saltspoonful will be 
enough. Cost, about 4d. 

The powder and salt are to be mixed 
with the meal, and the water poured 
in, and mixed lightly with a wooden 
spoon. ‘Then bake it at once in a tin, 
or on the oven shelf. It must not be 
kneaded; indeed the dough should be so 
soft that it could not be. The less it is 
touched with the hand, the better and 
lighter. Some prefer to mix a quarter 
of an ounce of the best bicarbonate of 
soda with the flour, and to add the 
same weight of hydrochloric acid with 
the water, in which case no salt is 
needed. 

Norte.—-The acid should be got from 
a most reliable source, or its purity for 
bread making cannot be guaranteed. 
The purpose for which it is required 
should be stated. The powder is more 
generally employed. 

0, 2.—Three pounds of whole meal, 
a pint and a half of tepid water, an 
ounce of dried yeast, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and an ounce of good vegetable 
oil will make good bread. If the 
yeast be proved to be good, the whole 
may be worked up without furming a 
leaven; then the dough should rise 
for an hour or more, and be put in 
tins, and allowed to rise a little more. 
Or, after the dough is first mixed, it 
may be put straight in the tins to half 
their depth, and covered until it 
reaches nearly the top; then it is 
ready for baking. The fat should be 
mixed in with the water and yeast. 


Buckwheat Griddle Cakes.— 
Required : a quart of buckwheat flour, a 
tablespoonful of yeast, and some water 
and salt. Cost, about 4d. 

Use warm water, and make the 
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for three hours. ‘The top should look 
cracky when light enough to cook. 
The consistence should be that of thick 
batter that can only just be poured 
with a ladle on to the griddle; when 
one side is done turn, and when rc- 
moved, butter and keep the cakes hot. 

Another way.—Add a tablespoonful 
of treacle in addition to the yeast, and 
bake as above—or, what 18 more usual, 
on baking sheets in little iron rings, or 
muffin rings may be used. 


Butter Icings.—(Sce Vienna or 
Butrer Icrncs.) 


Buttermilk Parkins. — Re- 
quired: a pound of medium oatmeal, 
half a pound of flour, four ounces each 
of dripping and lard, half a pound of 
brown sugar, half a pound of treacle, 
half an ounce of ground ginger, the 
sume of mixed spice, a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, and some buttermilk. 
Cost, about 1s. 

Rub the fat in the flour and meal, 
add the dry ingredients, and then the 
treacle, warmed a little, with enough 
buttermilk to make a light paste. Cut 
in round or squure cakes half an inch 
thick, and bake slowly. Glaze when 
done. ‘These are suitable for children. 
They are very light. 


Buttermilk Scones. — (‘ce 
BakinG Powpesr Scones.) Use butter- 
milk and a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, and half as much tartaric acid for 
every pound of flour. 


Canton Gingerbread.— Re- 
quired: three eggs, half a pound of 
flour, a quarter of a pound each of rice- 
flour and corn-flour, six ounces each of 
butter and pale moist sugar, a gill of 
pale treacle, three ounces of candied 
ginger of good quulity, the same of 
candied ornange and lemon peel, a tea- 
spoonful of grated ginger, a good pinch 
of carbonate of soda, and a little 
essence of lemon. Cost, about 1s. 4d. 

Slice the peel and ginger, add to the 
flours with the sugar and spice; melt 
the butter in the treacle, and add with 
the eggs, and give the whole a good 
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beat; shir the soda in, after melting it 
in a litthe warm milk. Bake in a 
Shallow tin lined with paper, and cut 
in fingers for serving. 

To make into gingerbread of the 
crisp kind, add flour enough to roll out, 
with an extra egg: cut in rounds or 
fingers, or use a good-sized leaf-cutter. 
Ground ginger can replace the candied. 


Charcoal Biscuits.— Required : 
a pound of flour, fine and dry, a quar- 
ter of a pound of the finest willow 
charcoal, and sugar and water. 

The flour should be sieved. the char- 
coal added, and the mixture again 
sieved. Then mix, and add water by 
degrees until a stiff paste is formed ; 
add an ounce or so of sugar if liked, 
but some will prefer the biscuits un- 
sweetened, and they are better im that 
fourm. Roll out half an inch thick, and 
cut into oblongs or squares, and bake 
in a brisk oven. Store in tins when 
quitecold, They are nicer when fresh, 
and if kept long it must be in a dry 
place. ? 

Chelsea Buns.—(SceSrep Rotts, 
Goon.) The duugh given may be used 
or it can be a little sweeter; then less 
moisture must be used. Take pieces 
of two or three ounces, and work into 
thin rolls eight inches long. Twist them 
round and round like a spring, and put 
them nearly touching on a greased tin: 
they should prove over builing water 
for a time, or be covered and set near 
the fire. Gslaze when donc, and serve 
hot or cold. Put in the oven for a 
few seconds after glazing, Another 
way is to omit the secds and colour the 
dough with saffron. Omit the butter 
in making this dough, and when the 
latter is ready spread it out, and put 
the fat over in little bits, then fold and 
roll; repeat a time or two, and dredge 
with sugar each time. Then roll up 
like a pudding and cut in slices, and 
bake with the sliccs touching each 
other; when done they can be readily 
separated. Glaze as before. They 
are sometimes egged and sugared when 
three-parts done. 


| 
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Cherry Cake.—Cherrics of good 
quality, either glacé or crystallised, 
may be added to a Madeira cake mix- 
ture, or 8 Geneva cake mixture if pro- 
ferred. (See recipes.) Tho cherries 
should be in quarters; about four 
ounces to each half-pound of flour 
used; a httle cherry essence may 
be added, or a spoonful of brandy 
or an ounce of chopped almonds with a 
drop or two of essence, These are often 
iced with white icing on the top, and 
decorated with more cherries and leaves 
cut from angelica. 


Chestnut Meal Biscuits.— 
These are sold by dealers in vegetarian 
specialities. They are very palatable 
and nourishing. and cost about 6d. to 8d. 
per pound. The meal may be bought 
and used at home in combination with 
flour, fur plain biscuits or cakes of 
various kinds. Sometimes a_ little 
banana flour is used with the above ; 
that costs from 10d. per pound upwards 
on an average, and biscuits may be 
bought about the same price, Banana 
flour gives sweetness and is highly 
nourishing; a small quantity may 
therefore be added with advantage to 
corn-flour and similar preparations, 
when used fur cakes, &e. 

Chocolate Cake.—Fer a chocu- 
late sponge cake, follow the recipe for 
Savoy Cake, decreasing the flour by a 
fuurth, and adding grated chocolate and 
wt little vanilla flavouring. These are 
often baked as layer or sandwich cakes, 
and the tops iced with vanilla or choco- 
late icing. Fora cake with butter, either 
of the mixtures for Maprma Cake 
may be followed, omitting any flavour- 
ing, and using an ounce of chocolate 
or more, if liked, to cach quarter pound 
of flour; if cooked in a little milk, the 
chocolate is nicer, but it 18 semetimes 
stirred in in the dry state. Another 
way is to use an ordinary sponge or 
other white cake, and slice it, spreading 
the slices with chocolate icing; the top 
may be dredged with coloured sugur 
before the icing sets. 

Chocolate Macaroons. — lic- 
quired: three-quarters of a pound of 
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ground sweet almonds, a pound anda 
half of sifted loaf sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of finely-grated chocolate of the 
best quality, a teaspoonful of vanilla 
essence, u tablespoonful of vanilla 
sugar, and the whites of four smull 
eggs, or of three large oncs. Cost, 
about 2s. 

The mixture should be prepared as 
for Macaroons, ALMOND, and baked on 
wifer paper ina gentle oven. They 
should be a little smaller than ordinary 
macaroons, and should be rather less 
flat; therefore, in laying them out, 
not much room should be allowed for 
spreading, 


Christening Cake.—(Sre recipe 
for Bripe Cakt.) The use of almond 
paste is optional. The icing Is gener- 
ally white with a little coloured 
icing for the decoration—the baby’s 
name sometimes being piped in the 
centre, or a motto is very general, 
Small silver sweets may be used for it. 
In the finish of these cakes, a good deal 
is left to taste; many resemble a bride 
cake, and some are garnished with 
coloured flowers, Good fondants of 
delicate colours can be used for the 
top of the cake. 


Cocoa-nut Cake.—lIf fresh nut 
be used, an ounce or two may be added 
to cach half pound of flour used for 
the cake, and the recipe for any good 
white cake—as Sxsow, Mapetra, &e.— 
followed; the flavouring is generally 
rese water or a little vanilla. The 
same remarks apply to buns. or 
biscuits. In the case of a plain cake, 
a little more milk than usual should 
be added—that of the nut being 
preferably used. (See Swiss Cream 
CAKE.) 


Cocoa-nutGingerbread.—Add 
two ounces of grated cocoa-nut to a 
pound of flour, and follow the recipe 
for Wuitr Gincernpreap. Add a 
little cocoa-nut milk. If liked, use 
three - quarters of a pound of flour 
to cach quarter pound of nut, then the 
fat should be increased a little. Fora 
very good brown gingerbread, allow 
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four ounces of nut to a pound of flour 
or rice-flour, and add four or six ounces 
of butter or lard with spice to taste, 
and enough treacle and honey to make 
a paste that can be baked in little heaps 
or rolled out and cut in shapes. Cost, 
about 7d. per pound. A pinch of 
cinnamon may be used if not objected 
to. 


Cocoa-nut Icing or Paste.— 
This resembles almond icing in appear- 
ance, and its uses are the same. Ke- 
quired : two eggs, a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and rose water, half a 
pound of icing sugar, and some grated 
cocoa-nut. Cost, about 9d. 

The sugar should be put with the 
ere whites only, and the flavouring 
and the nut—fresh, if possible—added 
until a paste of the right consistence 
is formed. This should be © stiff 
enough to roll out unless it is desired 
to have a rough surface; then it must 
be softer, and after it is spread on the 
top of the cake the surface should be 
marked with a fork or skewer. This 
applies to almond icing also. When 
this mode is followed, the cake should 
be set in a cool oven for the top to get 
firm. The flavour may be varied by 
using brandy, orange flower water, 
orange juice, or vanilla. 


Coloured Icing. — (See Brive 
Cake or Wurre Icinc.) Addany colour- 
ing and a few drops of flavouring, if 
liked; for example, rose essence with 
pink, lemon essence with yellow. 
Vanilla is a favourite flavour, then the 
lemon juice may be omitted. Delicate 
colouring is to be preferred to tho 
highly-coloured icings sometimes secn. 
A pretty effect is always readily ob- 
tained by coating a cake with icing of 
one colour, and dotting it all over with 
chopped candied fruit of another, as 
green on pink, yellow or pink on 
brown, and assorted fruits on a pale 
yellow ground. 


Coffee Cake, Good, or Gateau 
Ge Mocha,.—Required: five eggs, 
six ounces of castor sugar, two and a 
half ounces each of flour and potato 
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flour, a teaspoonful of vanilla essence, 
and a dessertspoonful of coffee essence 
and icing as below. Cost, about 1s. 3d. 
to ls. 6d. 

The above ingredients are to be used 
in the manner described under SponcE 
Cake; or, if liked, an ounce of butter 
may be putin the flour, When the 
cake is done, ice it with coffee glacé 
icing, and pipe it in a pattern with 
vanilla icing. (See Guack IcrinGs.) 

Another way is to use the two icings 
from a bag with a fancy pipe, putting 
aw row of each alternately. The shape 
of the cake is a matter of taste. A 
Mudeira cake mixture may be used for 
a richer cake, flavoured as above; no 
other flavouring must be added. 


Coffee or Chocolate Eclairs. 
—Required: a foundation as_ for 
Boston Cream Cakes, and other in- 
gredients as below. Cost, about 2d. 
each. 

Add to the mixture given for the 
cakes an ounce of sugar and the yolk 
of another egg; then proceed as 
directed in the recipe, except that the 
batter is to be forced out in finger 
shapes on the tins. Just before the 
cakes are taken from the oven they 


may be dredged with sugar and put | 


back for a minute. 
and fill with whipped cream that has 
been flavoured with coffee essence or 
with vanilla as liked, and coat 
with coffee glacé or butter icing; the 
latter must be put on from a bag and 
pipe. (See recipes in this chapter.) A 
thick custard is sometimes used for the 
filling. The cakes are lighter if the 
sugar be omitted in the foundation ; 
then the filling and coating must be a 
little swecter than usual. 

For chocolate, use chocolate preparn- 
tions of the same kind in place of 
coffee, In different shapes, and ac- 
cording to the filling, cakes of the kind 
are called by various names, They 
are very nice when filled with a purce 
of fruit and cream, and the top may 
be garnished according to taste with 
icing, &., or left plain. 


Ccrbeilles.— Moulds as shown on 


When cool, split + cream, 
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: goud cheese biscuit. 
he 
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page 212, or some similar ones, are 
wanted, and the mixture may be of 
any kind without fruit, such as sponge, 
snow, Madeira, and others. When 
done, the tops of the cakes are to be 
trimmed, and the centre scooped out 
so as to leave a wall and a foundation 
at the bottom; then cream or custard 
is put in, and all sorts of fruits, either 
fresh or dried, used for the top gar- 
nish; or coloured sugar answers; or 
sometimes the top is spread with pre- 
serve, and the edges piped with 
coloured icing. The handles of the 
corbeilles or baskets are formed of 
angelica: or a strip of cap-wire can be 
bent, and piped with white bride-cake 
These are dainty dishes for a 


icing. 
supper as well as for tea, Fruit 
puréss are sometimes used for the 
filling. 


Corn-Flour Cakes.— (See Sxow 
Rocks and Waite Caxr.) Use coin- 
flour in place of potato-flour. 


Crisp Cream Biscuits, for 
serving with coffee, tea, or chocolate. -- 
Required : three-quarters of a pound 
of fine flour, the same of corn-flour, a 
saltspoonful of salt, an ounce of white 
sugar, an ounce of butter, and some 
Cost, about 1s. 

The flours are to be mixed with the 
suger and salt, and the butter rubhed 
In until lost to sight; the cream is 
then added to make a stiff paste; the 
goodness of these is doubtful should 
the cream be in too large a quantity. 
They should be so stiff that it is not 
easy to roll them; and, after mixing, 
the dough should be beaten with the 
rolling-pin. About a gill of cream 
should be poured in at first, and the 
rest added a spoonful at atime. Roll 
out thinly, and eut in rounds or 
squares; then prick with a fork, or 
docker, and bake in a good oven, 
They keep well. With a trifle more 
salt and a pinch of white or cayenne 
pepper, and no sugar, they make a 
The butter may 
increased to two ounces should 


‘cream be short; and fir a plainer 
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biscuit, half milk and half cream may 
be used. 


Crumpets or Pikelets may te 
made with the batter given for muffins 
(page 1035), but softer. They are 
about half an inch thick when done, 
and should be full of holes. They are 
baked in rings on a hot plate. The 
thin kind, like pancakes, are baked on 
a hot plate, and are sometimes the size 
of a dinner plate. They vary in 
different localities. They can be 
bought better and cheaper than they 
can be made, apparatus and trouble 
considered. 


Cup Sponge Cakes.—‘Sponge 
cake batter is baked in cup-shaped 
moulds, a few currants being dredged 
in after buttcring. These remain and 
form a “black cap,” hence the latter 
name in some parts. They are often 
stuck with almonds at the sides, and 
converted into small tipsy cakes, 
Served hot with a nice sauce, they are 
a substitute for a pudding. A fruit 
compéte also goes well with them. 


Currant Buns.—Required : two 
pounds of flour, six ounces of lard or 
butter, or mixed, the same of sugar, 
a little salt, an egg, four to six ounces 
of currants, and milk and water as 
below. Cost, about 1s. 

Rub the fat in the flour, then add 
the yeast, and half a pint of tepid milk 
and water, and mix with some of the 
flour to a batter; then, when risen, 
add the egg, sugur, fruit, and as much 
more liquid as may be wanted to make 
the whole a light dough. The dough 
should be weighed, and the pieces 
formed in small balls, then flattened 
and put on tins and allowed to rise 
over hot water. Bake in a hot oven 
and glaze them. (See GuazE FoR 
Buns, &c.) 

Nore.—More fruit may be used for 
richer buns, and an ounco or two of 
candicd peel. Sultanas may replace 
the raisins. A few drops of lemon 
essence or spice essence improves them. 


Currant Cake, Plain. — Re- 
quired: two pounds of flour, two 


eggs, a pinch of salt, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, half a pound of 
nice dripping or clarified fat (or half 
may be lard), six ounces of sugar, and 
three-quarters of a pint of milk. 
Cost, about 1s. 2d. 

The fat is to be rubbed in the flour, 
and the dry materials all put in; 
then beat the eggs and milk together 
and stir them in the mixture as 
quickly as possible, and bake the 
cuke at once in a moderate oven (see 
page 1006). Time, about two hours on 
an average. For a better cake, add 
two ounces more sugar, and a coupie 
of ounces of candied peel in strips. A 
plainer cake can be made with one egg. 
Spice may be used to taste. For a 
plain raisin or sultana cake use either 
of those fruits in place of currants. 
A skewer will leave the centre clean 
when done, 


Dates and Figs in Cakes..-- 
These may be used singly, or mixed 
in the same way as currants and 
raisins for plain cakes. They find 
favour amongst vegetarians, being 
often added to wholemeal cakes. The 
dutes should be rinsed, and stoned, and 
cut up, and both fruits are the better 
for soaking for a time in the liquid 
used for the cake. Even when added 
to bread dough, with an ounce or twu 
of fat to the pound, a very good cake 
for children is the result. 


Devonshire Cream Cakes.— 
Required : four pounds of flour, a 
pound of clotted cream, a pound of 
moist sugar, the same of currants, the 
fourth of anutmeg,a quarter of a pound 
of candied lemon peel, two ounces 
of orange, four eggs, half a pint 
of milk, and a little liquid saffron. 
Cost, about 3s. 3d. to 3s, 6d. 

The flour should be mixed with tho 
cream, and the dry materials added, 
the peel being in thin shreds. Then 
beat the eggs with the milk, and mix 
well, adding at the last a tablespoon- 
ful of fresh baking powder. This 
will make three or four cakes, which 
should be baked in a moderate oven. 
A mixture of this sort is sometimes 
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converted intoa yeast cake ; a little less 
croam may be used, and the fruit and 
sugar decreased a little for a plainer 
cake. 


Digestive Biscuits. — Ke- 
quired: a pound of fincly-granulated, 
or if preferred, ordinary whole-meal, 
half a pound of white flour, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, a little salt, and 
an ounce or two of sugar, and some 
water. Cost, about 8d. 

Mix the dry ingredients, then melt 
the butter in a little water, and add 
when tepid, with more to make a 
paste ; it should be very stiff, and may 
be beaten with the rolling-pin fora few 
minutes with advantage. Roll in thin 
sheets, and cut in shapes to taste, 
prick right through with a fork or 
“biscuit docker,” and bake in a 
moderate oven until crisp, and a jrle 
brown. 

Note.—The sugar may be omitted, 
and the biscnits eaten with cheese, &e, : 
more salt is then wanted. 








Digestive Oat Buns, — fe- 
quired: half « pound of medium oat- 
meal, half a pint of milk or water, 
two ounces each of sugar and fat, an 
egg, and some flour. Cost, abuut 6d. 

Cream the fat and sugar, and add 
the meal and water, then cover and 
leave for two hours; add the egg, anl 
more flour as required, If for rock 
buns, the mixture should be stiff; for 
cakes in patty pans, less flour is 
wanted. A teaspoonful of baking 
powder improves the cakes. A table- 
spoonful of barley-flour or maize meal 
may be used, These are suitable for 
those who cannot eat the oat cakes 
generally met with. 


Dough Cakes, Very Light. 
—'Take some dough, with or without 
fruit, as liked, and roll it ont; sup- 
posing a pound, use two or three 
ounces Of lard or butter, putting it on 
In small pieces, and folding and 
rolling as directed for Koven Pure 
Paste (page 744). The dough is then 
ready, and should be cut in sinall 
squares, and baked in a good oven. 
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It may, be glazed or left plain, and 
served hob or cold. Almost every 
kind of plain dough, except that given 
for Maur Breap, may be thus treated, 
The richer dough mixtures that con- 
tain fat may be so treated if a portion 
of the fat be omitted, and worked in 
this way instead of being all incor. 
porated as given in the respective 
recipes; always remembering — that 
only such as are stiff enough to roll 
are admissible. The softer mixtures 
for dropping on tins are not suitablo 
for rolling. These cakes are better 
while fresh. 

Notr.— Cakes under many names 
might be given for the above, having 
regard to differences in sh and 
size. 


Dough Nuts, — Required: a 
pound and a half of fine flour, seven 
and a half ounces of fresh butter, one 
ounce and a half of lard, nine ounces 
of white sugar, half a teaspoonful cach 
of salt, ground ginger, and cinnamon, 
an ounce of dried yeast. two eggs, and 
half a pint of tepid milk and water, 
mixed im equal parts. Cost, about 
Is. 41. 

Beat the butter to cream, and add 
the sugar, yeast, and milk, and form 
a sponge, with a little of the flour 
added to the mixture. When risen, 
stir in the salt and spice, the eggs, 
and milk and = water; make into 
dough, and leave for an hour in a 
warm place. Roll out half an inch 
thick. Cut in small rounds, then 
push the finger through to form a 
ring, and fry in plenty of hot fat to a 
golden brown, Drain, and sift sugar 
over, and serve for teu, alone or with 
stewed fruit. A little more moistur 
may be wanted, but this is tho 
quantity to add at first. If liked 
plainer, reduce the sugar and fat, and 
increase the milk and water, lalf 
white flour, and half brown gives 
another variety. 

Notr.—If the finger is not pushed 
through, the nuts will not get cooked 
in the middle. 

Another way -- Make into litle balls, 
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then push tho 
before. 


Dripping or ‘ais Cakes.— 


(See FLEAD CAKES. 


Easter Cakes, or Flat Sim- 
nels.—Kequired: a pound of flour, 
half a pound each of butter, sugar, 
and sultanas, ten onnces of currants, 
half a teaspoonful of baking powder, 
the same of ground ginger, and half 
as much grated nutmeg and cinnamon, 
a quarter of a pound of chopped 
candied pecl, and two eggs. Cost, 
about 1s, 8d. 

The mode of mixing is the same as 
for ordinary good cakes, the butter 
and sugar being well creamed at 
first. ‘The flour and fruit are added 
last. If the eggs are large. it 
may need a trifle more flour. Roll 
out nearly an inch thick, in rounds of 
six or cight inches diameter. The 
oven should be moderate. Brush with 
cege when done, and sift with sugar, 
and return to the oven a minute to 
glaze. 


finger through as 


Eclairs.— (See CorFEE or Cnoco- 
LATE ECLAIRS. ) 


Eccles Cakes.—Required : some 
paste, a filling made by mixing a pound 
of washed and dried currants, six ounces 
of moist sugar, two ounces of chopped 
candied peel, and a saltspoonful of 
grated nutmeg. Cost, about Id. each. 

The cuttings of puff or flaky paste 
will do for these, and are often used, 
though the cakes are nicer when paste 
is made purposely. It should be 
thinly rolled and cut in rounds; a tea- 
spoonful of the mixture is put in the 
middle, and the pastry doubled over 
like a ball; it is then pressed on the 
board to make round flat cakes, the size 
of the top of asmall tumbler. Three 
small cuts should be made witha knife, 
and the cakes finished off like Banbury 
CAKES. 

Norte.—The filling for these is some- 
times the same as Bannury Cakgs, or 
a little grated apple is added to the 
mixture given, with un_ increased 
quantity of sugar if required. 





Finger or Savoy Biscuits.— 
Required : equal weights of eggs in 
the shell, sugar, and flour, with any 
flavouring approved—cssence or grated 
lemon or orange peel. Cost, about 8d. 
per pound. 

The mode is the same as for sponge 
cakes. The mixture ig put in a bag 
with a pipe, and forced ont on tins 
covered with sheets of white paper, in 
lengths of three inches. They are 
dusted with sugar and baked in a 
sound oven. Some practice is neces- 
sary, as the biscuits should be a little 
thinner in the centre. When done the 
paper must be damped a little and 
removed and the biscuits stuck together 
in pairs, Tins are sold for baking 
them and are very convenient for the 
novice, but when these are but seldom 
wanted, or In very small quantities, 
they are hardly worth the trouble of 
making at home. 

Notr,—If they do not stick readily, 
moisten the cdges with raw white of 
Cees, 


Finger Gingerbread.— 
Separate recipes are not given for these 
as the mixtures for Nets (page 1028), 
can be cut in finger lengths. This form 
is often found convenient for the pocket 
by travellers; finger gingerbread is 
often called “ sportsman's” or “ hunt- 
ing” gingerbread. 


Flat or Oven Cakes that are 
made in some of the northern counties 
are often of dough only; it is divided 
into portions large enough to make a 
round the size of a pudding plate and 
an inch or so thick. The top is pricked 
in a few places and the cakes baked in 
a sharp oven. They are often served 
hot after splitting and buttering, and 
sometimes thin slices of cheese are put 
het ween. 

For a sweet cake of the kind, which 
is also flaky, spread a little fat over the 
dough and put a sprinkling of sugar 
with a few currants, then fold and roll 
a time or two, as if making rough puff 
paste; shape and bake as above. These 
ure served for ten. 
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Flead Cakes.—These are served 
hot for tea. The flead is skinned and 
slicod into the flour, and the mixture 
made up with water and a little salt as 
for pastry, then beaten with a rolling- 
pin, and cut in rounds of half an inch 
and baked in a sharp oven. ‘The pro- 
portions vary from half a pound to 
three-quarters of flead for a pound of 
flour for good cakes, and sometimes a 
couple of ounces of butter is first 
rubbed in the flour. A quarter of a 
pound or six ounces to the pound of 
flour makes nice plain cakes. The 
addition of sugar and fruit is optional. 
They may be dusted with sugar. 


Frame Food Bread.—This is 
made by adding an ounce of “frame 
fuod extract” to every seven pounds of 
white flour used for bread making in 
the ordinary way. The result is a 
highly nourishing loaf of good flavour. 
In the making of the extract the 
nutritious particles only are extracted 
from bran. The extract is calculated 
to improve the taste of all sorts of 
cereals to which it may be added, and 
may be used with ordinary materials for 
the making of cakes and biscuits, &c. 


French Bread.—Required : four 
pounds of fine white flour, four ounces 
of fresh butter, two ounces of dried 
yeast, a teaspoonful of salt, and some 
tepid milk and water, about half a pint 
tothe pound of flour. Cost,about 1s. 4d. 

The mode of mixing this being rather 
peculiar, and the time for rising longer 
than usual, attention is directed to both 
points. Sift the flour into a dry vessel, 
melt the butter in about a fourth of the 
liquid, and blend with the yeast, then 
stir into the centre of the flour, and 
work in a little only to form a thin 
batter, sprinkle the top well with flour 
and set by covered in a warm corner of 
the stove, or in the fender, but not 
where it will become really hot; in 
three hours knead it up with the rest 
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of the liquid and cover again for threc- | 
quarters of an hour, then make into : 
Shapes on a lightly floured board. | by using less flour; then the result is 


These should rise for a quarter of an 


hour before baking, and a good oven 
is required, 

{nother way.—Required : half a pint 
of tepid milk, half an ounce of dried 
yeast, two eggs, two ounces of butter, 
two pounds of flour, half Vienna, and 
a little salt. Cost, about 8d. 

Melt the yeast in the milk, add the 
eggs, and beat all; then put. in the flour 
in which the butter has been rubbed, 
work it into dough —it will be stiff; 
then leave it to rise for an hour, and 
mould it into the required shapes, and 
bake on buttered tins in a well-heated 
oven, When cold the crust can he 
rasped off. Failing a rasp, use an 
ordinary grater. This is the dough 
that is recommended for the small 
dinner rolls and sandwich rolls referred 
to in various parts of this work, For 
some purposes the rolls may be the size 
of « Tangerine orange, for dinner rolls 
rather larger. 

NoteE.-—For unrasped rolls the softer 
dough above is to be preferred in some 
cases. 


French Gingerbread (Pain 
d’Epice),—There are several ways 
of making this gingerbread. The 
following can be recommended :—Re- 
quired : a dessertspoonful of brandy, 
vanilla stick, four ounces of butter, a 
pinch of salt, an ounce cach of citron, 
lemon, and orange cundied peel, half 
an ounce of ground ginger, half as 
much cinnamon, half a pound of treacle, 
and sume flour. Cost, about Is. to 
Is. 2d. 

About a teaspoonful of pounded 
vanilla stick is put in the brandy, and 
mixed with the spices and treacle and 
butter, then melted over the fire and 
stirred for a minute; the pan is then 
removed, and, when the mixture is 
cool, flour is stirred in a spoonful at a 
time, until the dough can be moulded. 
This is for thick gingerbread, which 
should be put in tins of the required 
shape; it will be quite firm when cold. 
Another way, and a common one, is to 
make the whole more like a thick batter, 


4 softer loaf, which is gencrally better 
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liked. Square tins should be used, 
well greased, and the baking carefully 
watched. By brushing with the white 
of an egg when done, a bright gloss is 
formed. This will keep a long time. 
Many variations in the spice are to 
he made; and those who cannot get 
vanilla stick, must use essence. “ Pul- 
verised vanilla’? may be bought in 
some places. The mixture may be 
dropped on wafer paper, and baked as 
nuts, and will be found delicious. 


Frosted Icing.—This is some- 
times uscd for plum cakes, &c., at 
Christmas. A cake is covered with 
white or colomwed icing, and then 
dredged thickly over with crushed 
sugar candy before the icing is dry. 
The objection to this is that it is bad 
for the tecth; but the effect is very 
good. 


Fruit Short Cakes, Various. 
—({See AprLE Snort Cake for the 
method of inaking.) Another way is 
to use a light short crust, and split and 
finish in the same way (see recipes in 
Pastry). All sorts of fruit may be 
used, both fresh and couked. A straw- 
berry short cake is a general favourite, 
the fruit is put on as soon as the 
cake is split; it should be mashed and 
sweetened, and the cake should be 
buttered and sprinkled with sugar; the 
two parts are put together, and the 
cake served at once. Raspberries or 
blackberries are good so treated. 


Galettes, Plain.—Required: a 
pound and ahalf of light bread dough, 
two ounces of sugar, the same of 
currants and raisins, a little spice, two 
ounces of fat of any kind (dripping is 
nice), and an egy. Cost, about 6d. 

The above ingredients are blended, 
and the dough left to rise after mixing ; 
it is then made into balls the size of an 
orange; these are flattened a little and 
snipped round the edges with scissors ; 
the incisions are rather decp; this 
adds to the lightness. Then put them 
on a baking-tin with half an inch 
space between, and “ prove” over hot 
water for ten minutes. Cover with a 
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thin cloth. Bake in a hot oven about 
twelve to fifteen minutes, and glaze 
them; return to the oven for a minute 
to set, and serve hot or cold with 
butter. 

Nore.—Any of the richer doughs 
can be used, and the fruit, &c., in- 
creased for better galettes. Very rich 
galettes resemble shortbread. A ga- 
lette the size of a dinner plate may be 
made; but the snipping must not be 
omitted, and it may be gashed a time 
or two on the top. 


Gateau a la Ceylon. — Re 
quired : a pound of sponge or cocoa-nut 
cake, half a pound of glacé cherries, 
the same weight of green almonds or 
other green fruits, cream, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 3s. 9d. or more. 

The cake should be baked in a 
shallow tin, then cut in rounds of equal 
thickness with graduated cutters, either 
plain or crimped. The centres should 
be removed with a small cutter, and 
the slices piled one on another. ‘Then 
mask the edges with some white icing, 
and sprinkle with grated cocoa-nut ; 
cut the fruit up, and use it as shown 
in CoLocrEp PLATE No. 9 while the 
icing is moist. The centre should be 
filled with whipped cream that has 
been flavoured with essence of vanilla. 
Then take some whipped cream and 
little piles of the two fruits, and arrange 
round the cake; the fruit should be 
soaked with a little wine or liqueur 
syrup first. Sprinkle the cream with 
covoa-nut. Serve fora dinner or supper 
sweet, or for tea, Should fresh fruit 
be in season, use a nice compéte for the 
centre in place of the cream; or put 
alternate layers of fruit and custard, 
then finish off as above. 

Note.—Pink pears and glacé green- 
gages can be used in the same way. 


Gateau de Fruits.— Required: 
ten ounces of flour, half a pound cach 
of butter and sugar, five eggs, three 
drops ench of almond and lemon 
essence, and two ounces each of glacé 
cherries, greengages, French plums, 
and citron poel. Cost, about 2s, 

Put a saucepan of boiling water on 
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‘should be very carefully turned out on 
% board dusted with sugar, as being 
‘thin it is liable to break. For another 
vway of making the cake, sce Gitzau 
DE Fxurts, using the above materials, 


j Genoa Cake.—The exact com- 
“position varies a good deal. The best 
sorts are like a good pound cake, but 
with more fruit ; sometimes as much as 
a pound and w quarter is added to a 
pound of flour ; this is usually a mixture 
of candied peel, raisins, currants, and 
sometimes cherries, The raisins may 
be both sultunas and the large kind 
stoned and cut up. ‘The cake is often 
flavoured with the chopped rind ofa 
lemon; sometimes with brandy or 
sherry. The shape is oblong, the tins 
being about ten or eleven inches by 
eight. Plenty of chopped almonds 
should be strewn over the top. A 
plainer cake is made with half a pound 
each of fruit, eggs, sugar, and butter, 
to a pound of flour, and a wineglassful 
of milk and spice to taste. 


Germ Bread.—The flour from 
which this bread is made is much ro- 
commended by many of the highest 
authorities on food stuffs. The pa- 
tentees have succeeded in so treating 
the germ of wheat that good flavour and 
keeping properties are ensured. All the 
nutritious properties of ordinary brown 
bread, with none of its mechanical 
irritation, are here presented, the 
bran being removed. High nutritive 
value and ready digestibility are 
claimed for this bread. It is to be 
had of bakers, who also sell the flour 
with directions for use for its prepara- 
tion at home. Since its introduction 
aus germ bread, it has been registered 
as “ Hovis’? bread. Tho flour may be 
used for biscuits, scones, &e. 

German Raspberry Cake.— 
Required : some paste to line a good- 
sized baking plate, round and rather 
deep, a pint of raspberries, two to 
three ounces of sugar, an ounce anda 
half of butter, an ounce of almonds, 
two eggs, half an ounce of icing sugar, 
and an ounce of grated bread. Cost, 
about Is, 
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The paste for this is usually made 
from a light dough (see Bueap), en- 
riched by the addition of an ounce of 
butter, half an ounce of sugar, and an 
egg to each pound ; it should be rolled 
rather thickly. Line the plate, prick 
the paste, then cover with the fruit after 
it has been boiled with the sugar. The 
heating process should be gradual, and, 
as soon as boiling point is reached, the 
fruit should be removed; the syrup 
wants a few minutes more. ‘The 
butter is to be creamed, and mixed 
with the other materials, the beaten 
whites of eggs going in last; this 
mixture is put over the fruit. A 
moderate oven is required, and, when 
done, the icing sugar is sifted over. 
This may be served hot or cold, and 
in the pudding course as well as for 
tea. The almonds may be ground or 
chopped, and more sugar should be 
served with the cake. For a_ better 
dish, this may. be left to get cold, then 
decorated with leaves of almond paste, 
in which case a better paste should be 
used for the foundation. Other fruits 
may be so used. 


Ginger Cake, Plain.— (See re- 
cipe for Currant Cake, Puatn.) Add 
a dessertspoonful of ground ginger 
and omit the fruit. 

Another way is to take a piece of light 
bread dough, say a pound, and spread 
over it a couple of ounces of fat and a 
teaspoonful of ginger with a_ little 
nutmeg, and work up, and bake ina 
bread tin, (See Mapeira Cake.) 


Ginger Rock Cakes.—These 
are very good. Required: three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, half as much 
grated rind, a saltspoonful of ground 
ginger, a tablespoonful of candied 
ginger, cut small, three ounces each of 
butter and lard, five ounces of sugur, 
one whole egg and the yolk of another. 
Cost, about Is. 

Mix the butter and sugar to a cream: 
add the eggs, and then the flour mixed 
with the other ingredients, except the 
lemon juice, which goes in at the last. 
Time, about a quarter of an hour 
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for a dozen to fifteen cakes. 
Rock Bens.) 


Gingerbread Nuts, Plain.— 
Required : two pounds of flour, a pound 
and a half of treacle, an ounce and a 
half of ginger, six ounces of lard, and 
the same of butter, or use dripping in 
place of lard, a pinch of cayenne, and 
the same of ground cloves. Cost, about 
Is. 6d. 

The fat should be melted in the 
treacle and then left to cool, and 
worked up with the other materials, 
Roll out the sixth of an inch in thick- 
ness, and cut with round cutters the 
size of a florin or so, and bake fifteen 
minutes or more in a moderate oven. 
Grease the baking tins very little, and 
leave Lut little room for spreading. 

Note.—Have more flour at hand to 
use in working up, if needed. 

Another way.—Use half white flour 
and half brown, or take. half a pound 
each of oatmeal and brown flour, and a 
pound of white. Finish as above, 
adding a very small quantity of milk 
if required. The oatmcal may soak 
for a time in the mixture of fat and 
treacle with advantage before the other 
ingredients go in. <A httle ground 
nutmeg gives variety. 

Another way.—Use an oance of gin- 
ger, and half an ounce of Jamaica 
pepper, with a pinch of cayenne to 
every two pounds of flour, and in 
addition to the treacle, &c., as above, 
add a quarter of a pound of chopped 
candied peel, “These are very nice 
nuts. 

Another way.—Very plain. Re- 
quired: a pound each of brown and 
white flour, a quarter of a pound of 
dripping, the same of brown sugar, a 
teaspoonful of carraway secds, the 
same of ginger, and a little nutmeg, 
half a pound of treacle, and enough 
milk to make a stiff dough. Finish as 
above directed. Cost, about Is. 

Notr.—The above may be cut into 
fingers if preferred. 


Gingerbread Sponge, — Re- 
quired: a pound of flour, half brown 
and half white, four ounces of dripping, 
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the same of moist sugar, half a pound 
of treacle, an egg, a deaspoantil of 
baking powdcr, a teaspoonful of ground 
ginger, half as much mixed spice, and 
about a gill of milk. Cost, about 9d. 

Put the flour in a bow], melt the 
dripping, and add with the milk and 
treacle to the flour; mix in the spices 
and sugar, and the yolk of the egg; 
beat all for a few minutes, then put in 
the white of the egg, beaten, and the 
baking powder, very lightly, and bake 
in a shallow greased tin In a gentle 
oven; moderate to begin with, and 
slow towards the cnd. Half fill the 
fin only. Time, an hour, moro or 
less, according to depth. 

For a richer loaf, use two ounces 
more sugar and dripping, and add two 
ounces of candied peel in strips, Re- 
duce the milk to half. 

Note.—A quarter of a pound of 
vellow maize may be used in place of 
the same weight of flour for a more 
nourishing louwf. For a lighter one, 
use all white flour. 


Glacé Icings.—-Vo. 1.—This is 
a foundation icing. Required : a pound 
of icing sugar, and three and a half 
tublespoonfuls of liquid, of which half 
may be water, and the rest any kind 
of fruit or liqueur syrup, or pure 
liqueur, as liked. The water should be 
warm, and the mixture put in a stew- 
pan and stirred until warm, then used 
as below. In this way any kind of 
flavouring may be given, a8 maraschino 
or other that is mentioned in the 
recipes. Any colouring to suit the 
dish may be added. 

No. 2. Orange or Lemon, — Use the 
juice of either of the fruits with sugar 
as above; a teaspoonful or more extra 
liquid may sometimes be wanted. Now 
and then three tablespoonfuls will 
suffice for a pound of sugar. 

No. 3. Coffee.--Two tablespoonfuls 
of cssence of coffee, or very strong 
clear coffee may be used to nine or ten 
ounccs of sugar; the mixture should 
be coloured with ‘ coffee brown.” A 
little water is often liked better than 
all coffee. 
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No. 4. Chocolate.—A little thick 
chocolate should be made and boiled as 
if for drinking, and a tablespoonful 
added to every quarter pound of icing 
sugar with a few drops of water. 

Another way.—This is very nice. 
Cook an ounce of grated or soluble 
cake chocolate in a tablespoonful and 
a half of water until smooth, then stir 
in a quarter of a pound of icing sugar 
and a few drops of lemon juice; mix 
well, but do not put back to the fire. 

No. 5. Vanilla.—- Follow recipe No. 1, 
using three tablespoonfuls of water, 
and half a tablespoonful, or less, of 
vanilla essence. 

To use above, pour over the cake or 
cakes while warm, and smooth the 
surface with a palette knife dipped in 
cold water now and again. A large 
flat cake is the easiest to do neatly. 
Small ones often want a second coat- 
ing. They should be placed on a sieve 
or pastry rack to dry. 


Glaze for Buns, Scones, &c. 
—No. 1.-—Heat together in a small 
siucepan a tablespoonful of white 
sugar, the same of milk, and a bit of 
butter the size of a small nutmeg. 
This should be used while hot as soon 
as the articles are baked. They are 
then put to cool as usual if for serving 
cold. For a lighter glaze, the milk 
may be doubled. 

No. 2.—Put some moist sugar in a 
basin, and pour over enough boiling 
milk to melt it. This is useful for 
buns or thick gingerbread, or anything 
with a brown surface. Use white 
sugur for pale goods. 

o. 3.—Mix together hot milk and 
treacle in equal parts. This does for 
plain buns and tea-cakes, ginger- 
bread, &c. 

No. 4.—To half a tin of sweetened 
condensed milk (one of the sweetest 
of the brands is best for this) add a 
pint of boiling milk, and when beaten 
add an egg. This wash is often put 
on just beforo the goods are taken 
from the oven, but they must be 
watched when returned to set, as it 
secon burns. 
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No. 5.—The yolk of an egg beaten 
with a little milk and sugar, and a 
morsel of butter creamed makes a good 
wash for light-coloured fancy bread. 
The proportions are regulated by the 
depth of colour required, but a gill of 
milk will serve on an average for one 
egg. If warm milk be used, melt the 
butter in it. 

No. 6.—A little dark treacle with 
water to thin it, and a few drops of 
browning, or a little essence of spice, 
makes a useful wash for plain buns, 
&e., especially if not quite as brown 
as they should be. 


Graham Breakfast Biscuits. 
—Required: three cups of brown flour, 
one cup of white flour, a saltspoonful 
of salt, a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, twice as much cream of tartar, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted lard, half 
as much sugar, and some milk. Cost, 
about Gd. 

The white flour, and soda, and crcam 
of tartar are to be sifted into the 
brown flour, and mixed with the sugar 
and salt. The lard and milk are 
added, about a pint of milk at first, 
and as much mere as will make a very 
slack dough, which is to be cut in 
squares of half an inch and baked at 
once. Light ‘handling and quick 
baking are the secrets of success. 


Graham Bread.—This is the 
name generally given to the brown 
bread of America, which is made of 
whole meal and water or milk, without 
any ferment except the natural ferment 
of the bran. The dough is made up with 
a little salt, and rolled out an inch or 
so thick in round cakes, and baked in 
a hot oven. Hot water is used by 
some, cold by others, for the mixing. 
The taste for this is an acquired one. 
Some find it indigestible. 


Griddle Cakes. — These are of 
two sorts, In one the mixture is stiff 
enough to be rolled out, and in the 
other it is like batter, and has to be 
poured on to the griddle. When a 
proper north-country griddle or girdle 
is not at hand, a stout sheet of iron may 
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be placed from hob to hob, er laud on 
the hot plate of a range, or over the 
burners of a gas stove. 
well heated, and but slightly greased ; 
a piece of suet or fat pork is sometimes 
used for the purpose. (See [xpex for 
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Hominy Bread. — This is a 
dainty breakfast dish in some parts of 
America. Cold boiled hominy is 


mixed with about the same bulk of 
flour, and as much corn meal, and 
made intoa very light dough witha 
little milk (sometimes an egg) and a 
little salt, sugar, and melted butter. 
This is baked in shallow tins, and 
served with a liberal allowance of 
butter, which all breads containing 
corn-meal appear to want. The 
hominy may be added to plain dough 
by way of a change. It is very 
nourishing. (See Rice Breap.) 


Hot Cross Buns,—(S¢e recipe 
for Currant Buns.) Add ground spice 
to flavour well, or use essence. Mark 
with a tin cutter in the form of a 
cross, or use the back of a knife; the 
cut should be deep. Bake and finish 
as before. 


Hot Rolls.—These, though indi- 
gestible for the majority, are great 
favourites with some. They should be 
divide. lengthwise in three, or two 
parts, according to thickness, and the 
butter laid on in flakes, when they 
should be put in the oven for a minute 
in th: original form; the butter is 
then lightly spread over without 
pressure. Then cut them through, 
and serve ona hot dish. If the rolls 
come from the baker, they often want 
re-hcating. If the oven is not hot, 
and it seldom is in the morning, sct 
them over a saucepan of boiling water, 
covered, or put them covered on the 
hot plate. ‘They should be hot to be 
worth cating. 


Household or Family Bread. 
-~Required: a stone of flour, about 
six pints of tepid water, a good tea- 


spoonful of moist sugar, a scant table- | 


spoonful of salt, three ounces of dricd 


It should be | 
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J yeast. Coat, about 25, to 2, 3d., on 


an average. 

Mix in a large bowl or Soon 
dough-trongh the flour and salt, and 
make a hollow in the middle: then 
mix in another basin the yeast and 
sugar, ynd rub together with the back 
of a wooden spoon; add the water by 
degrees, stirring all the time; then 
pour in the centre of the flour. Then 
work in some from the sides until it 
looks like thick batcer, and sprinkle a 
little flour on the top. Cover witha 
cloth or piece of flannel, and leave in 
a warm place until the top is covered 
with bubbles and the dry flour has 
disappeared; this may take from 
twenty to thirty minutes, according to 
the goodness of the yeast. Then mix 
into dough with the hand: it should 
be soft, but not sticky, und should 
leave the vessel quite clear ; from half 
to a full pint more liquid may be 
wanted if the flour be good and dry. 
At this pvint knead a little until 
smooth; then gash the top twice ig 
the form of a cross, cover again, and 
leave to rise until the bulk has doubled 
-——-from two to three hours for this 
quantity. Then knead again tho- 
roughly, using as little flour as pos- 
sible. Divide into loaves, either four 
large, six medium, or cight small. 
For cottages, put a small bill of dough 
on the top of a larger one, press and 
push the finger throngh, then gash 
round the sides a time or two, For 
tin bread, flour the tins, half fill with 
the dough, prick the top, and leave to 
rise a little longer before baking. 
Small loaves will take about fifty 
minutes. (See page 1003 for test.) 


Icings for Cakes, &c. — (Sve 
ALMonp Toinc, Barbe Cake, CoLOURED 
Tcino, Frostep cine, Gack IcrnGs, 
SIMPLE Scaak Icinc, Vienna IcinGs, 
&c.) 


Indian Flappers.—[equired : 
a quart of Indian meal, half a pint 
of tlour, a quart of milk, three eggs, 
and a little salt. Cost, about 1s. 

Mix the meal, flour, and salt; beat 


| the eggs; add them to the milk with 
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the meal a little at a time; give a 
hard beat and bake on a griddle. This 
quantity makes a good number. 


Indian Meal Muffins.—These 
are extremely light and delicate, if 
well made. Required: a pint of milk, 
a tablespoonful of water, four eggs, a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, twice 
as much cream of tartar, an ounce of 
sugar, two ounces of butter and lard 
mixed, ten ounces of fine meal, and six 
ounces of flour. Cost, about 1s. 

The butter and milk should be made 
tepid together. Beat the yolks, and 
add the milk, then the soda mixed 
with the water. Mix the meal and the 
flour with the acid, and beat the whites 
to a froth; add these alternately, a 
little at a time to the other ingredients, 
with the sugar; blend very quickly 
and lightly, and bake at once in rings 
or tins, (See Murrins). 

Jam or Marmalade Buns.— 
Required: a pound of flour, half a 
pound of ground rice, six ounces of 
sugar, half a pound of lard and butter 
mixed, a teaspoonful of cream of 
turtar, half as much carbonate of soda, 
two eggs, anda little milk and jam. 
Cost, about Is. 3d, 

Cream the fat and add the sugar 
and eggs; then the flonr, &c., and 
enough milk to make a stiff paste that 
can just be moulded into balls the size 
of a Tangerine orange. Put them on 
the baking-sheet, and make a hollow 
in the tops; Insert 2 little preserve 
free from stones, and draw up the 
dough to cover. Flatten the tops. 
Bake in a sharp oven about ten to 
fifteen minutes. Add any flavouring 
liked to the bun mixture. 

Nots.—A similar bun is met with 
with a little chocolate in, and iced over 
with a thin chocolate glacé icing. (See 
Vaniiia Bens.) 


Jumbles.—Required: a pound of 
flour, the rind and juice of half a 
lemon, an egg, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, five ounces of sugar, and a little 
colouring. Cost, about 10d. 

The butter and svgar should be 
creamed and beaten with the egg; 
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then add the grated lemon rind and 
the strained juice (if a small lemon, 
use the whole) ; add the flour and work 
to a stiff paste, but, should it require 
it, a spoonful of milk may be added. 
Either cut in fancy shapes, or cut 
strips and roll round, then form them 
into little coils; the strips should be 
the thickness of a lead pencil, and the 
coils the size of a crown-piece. Sift 
sugar over after baking. These may 
be varied by using an orange and 
adding finely-chopped peel; or by 
flavouring with carraway sceds or 
spice of any other sort. If cut in 
rounds or fingers, the mixture makes 
good dessert biscuits for mixing with 
othe: kinds. Currants may be added. 


Layer Cake, American.—Ke- 
quired: a teacupful of milk, threo 
times as much flour, a scant cup of 
sugar, half a cup of butter, an egg, a 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half as 
much bicarbonate of soda, and flavour- 
ing to taste. Cost, about 7d. without 
the filling. 

Beat the butter and sugar for a few 
minutes; add the egg, and beat again. 
The flour and cream of tartar go next, 
and then the soda, dissolved in a little 
warm milk. The tins are shown 
in Fig, 163, 





Fig. 163.—]PLain AND FLUTED LAYER CAKE 
OR SANDWICH TINs, 


The cakes are often only half an 
inch thick when done, but they may be 
thicker if liked. The oven must be 
sharp, then they will bake in about 
seven to ten minutes. Turn out, and 
spread the under side with the filling, 
of which there are many varieties, and 
build up in three. ‘To save trouble, 
some make one thick cake, and split 
and spread it. Leave room for rising. 
The two should be half-filled. The 
tins cost from sixpence to ninepence 
erch, 
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Layer Cake Fillings.—No. 1. 
—Mix the white of an egg with a table- 
spoonful of fine white sugar, after the 
egg has been well beaten; add a cup 
of apple or other fruit pulp, well 
sweetened and spiced. Sometimes 
cream is added, and the mixture spread 
on the top of the cake as well. 

No, 2.—Take some chopped cooked 
figs, with only as much of the syrup 
as clings to them; add a little curn- 
flour and milk, boiled together as for 
blancmange. Use as above. 

No. 3.—This is a favourite. Take 
half a pint of custard of medium 
richness, and nicely sweetened and 
flavoured. Add an ounce of dissolved 
butter, and a little corn-flour or rice- 
flour and milk boiled together. This 
should be thick enough to keep in 
place on the cake. For good cakes, 
dried fruits are cut up and mixed in 
the custard. 


Lemon Sandwiches. — Re- 
quired: a cake mixture, and a lemon 
filling as below. Cost, according to 
quantity. 

Take a mixture as given for Swrss 
Roxy, Sponcre Cakr, GenEvA CAKE, or 
any other of a similar sort. Bake on 
two shallow tins, so that when done 
it shall be only a quarter of an inch 
thick. Turn the two picces out, 
upside down, on sugared papers, and 
spread with the mixture, then put 
together, and cut in any shapes to 
taste. To prepare the filling, allow a 
small lemon, two ounces of castor sugar, 
and a beaten egg; the proportions 
must be doubled or trebled according 
to the size of the tins used for the 
cakes. The lemon juice is first to be 
heated in a saucepan, and the sugar 
stirred in, then the grated lemon 
rind, and the beaten egg off the fire ; 
set by to cool before using. For 
richer sandwiches, use the curd given 
for Lemon CuErsecakes, but this will 
be more generally preferred. (See 
Oranoe SANDWICHES.) 

Macaroons, Almond. — le- 


quired: a pound of ground sweet 
almonds, two pounds of castor sugar, 
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and the whites of some eggs, about 
ten; but use a smaller quantity first. 
Cost, about 2s. Gd. to 2s. 9d. 

The mixture should be prepared 
as for Rararras, and run out on 
to wafer paper laid on a tin. Some 
Jordan almonds should be blanched, 
and cut in strips; two should be laid 
on the top of each, and the macaroons 
baked in a cool oven. An ounce of 
hitter almonds, in place of some of the 
sweet, is an innovation often thought 
an improvement, and the almonds may 
be pounded, but are more trouble; for 
a plaincr sort, a little flour is added. 
Test the mixture as directed for 
ratafias. 

Pistachios are used for macaroons in 
the same way, but are very expensive. 


Madeira Cake, Medium.— 
Required: a ponnd of flour, half a 
pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound 
each of butter and lard, four eggs, a 
little flavouring, two or three table- 
spoonfuls of milk, and a teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Cost, about 1s. 3d. 

The fat should be creamed with the 
sugar, and the eggs and milk beaten a 
little together, then added, and the 
mixture beaten again; the flour and 
powder should be sifted, and stirred 
in. Water may replace the milk ; and 
if not to be eaten for a day or two, the 
quantity may be doubled; the cake 
will then cut very moist. VPeel in or 
on the cake is optional. 

A pinch of powdered carbonate of 
ammonia, as much as will lie on a 
threepenny piece, can be used in place 
of baking powder; it gives lightness, 
but the cake sooner gets dry. Should 
the eggs at any time show a tendency 
to curdle, work in a tablespoonful or 
two of flour, which often remedies it. 
By adding half a teaspoonful of ground 
ginger, a good inedium ginger cake is 
made. 


quired: a pound of eggs in the shell, 
the same weight of flour, three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar, the same of 
butter, a few drops of cssence of 
lemon, and some pieces of citron or 
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orange pecl. Cost, about 2s, Will 
make two good- sized cakes. 

The butter should be put in a large 
basin, and beaten with the sugar until 
like thick cream. In cold weather the 
bowl should be heated for the butter 
to soften, but not to oil, or set over 
hot water for a minute ; if stiff, it will 
not cream properly. Then add the 
eggs one at a time, with a good beat 
between cach addition. Add the 
flavouring, and then the flour, ready 
sifted and dry (a mixture of the best 
English and Hungarian may be used 
with certainty of success). Do not 
beat, but incorporate the flour lightly. 
A tablespoonful of sherry is sometimes 
added. Bake in papered tins, leaving 
room for rising, and lay a couple of 
strips of peel on the top, dredge with 
sugar, and sprinkle very lightly with 
water. Take care not to shake the 
cakes or open the oven door until they 
are set on the top, or they will sink in 
the middle. When done, there will 
be freedom from any moist look on the 
top, where they usually break open. 
They should be a nice rich brown, not 
too dark, and want a sound oven. 
These keep well. A still lighter and 
better cake ig made by using a pound 
and a quarter of eggs to eighteen 
ounces of flour, with butter and sugar 
as above, but it is a trifle less swect. 

wlnother way.—Four large eggs, six 
ounces of sugar, the same of flour, four 
ounces of butter, and the rind of a 
fresh lemon will make an excellent 
cake. ‘The butter may be creamed as 
above, or just dissolved, and stirred in 
after the eggs and sugar have been 
well mixed; then finish off as above. 
This may be varied by flavouring with 
a hint of nutineg and a spoonful of 
brandy. Some covks cut up some 
citron or lemon peel small, and imix in 
the cake, and omit the picces on the 
top. Hither of the above can be baked 
in small darivle or other tins. 


Madeira Sandwiches. — Re- 
quired: some Madeira cake of a day 
or two old, and preserves and cream as 
below. Cost, variable, 


$é* 


These are very dainty for tea, and 
for tennis and other parties. ‘They 
may be served as a sweet for luncheon 
and dinner. Cut into fingers or other 
shupes, allowing three picces for cach 
sandwich. On the bottom slice put a 
thin layer of apple jelly, then lay the 
second slice on, and spread it “with 
thick cream (Devonshire or Cornwall 
clotted cream is delicious); put the 
third slice on very lightly, and just 
sincar it with clear honey, then strew 
either chopped almonds or grated 
cocoa-nut over. When a good number 
are prepared, make half with pine 
apple jam or marmalade, in place of 
apple. A pound of cake, half a pound 
of preserve, and a small-jar of cream 
will make a good nmuber. Any cake 
of a similar kind will serve; Madeira 
is given as a type. 


Malt Biscuits.—The recipe for 
Dierstive Biscvirs, with mult as 
below may be followed; the ad- 
dition of any spice or other flavour- 
ing is optional; very little water 
should be used, and the thinner the 
biscuits the better. Another way is 
to add a teaspoonful of the malt flour 
to a pound of white and brown flour 
mixed, and nothing clse but water and 
a pinch of salt. The proportion of 
malt flour may be greater than this if 
liked, but the more malt the less 
water. A little ground carraway seeds 
or essence of carraways is a suitable 
flavouring for persons who suffer from 
flatulence. Bake with great care. In 
too cold an oven they will be spoilt. 


Malt Bread. — Required: four 
pounds of flour, half an ounce of salt, 
three ounces of malt flour, an ounce 
of good dried yeast, a tee ispoontul of 
moist sugar, and a pint and a half 
(or nearly) of tepid water. 

Mix the flour, salt, and malt flour, 
and sieve them, then put in a large 
bowl, Cream the yeast and sugar, 
and add the wator, and pour into the 
flour, taking care not to hollow it 
right through, but to leave a “bed” 
at the bottom. Form a leaven as for 
HovsenoLp Breap, and when ready 
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mix thoroughly, but do not knead at 
all. Gash the top, and cover, and 
guard against draughts. ‘The bulk 
should quite double itself. Then knead 
a little (less than for bread of the usual 
sort), and make into rolls or loaves. 
Tinned loaves are recommended, that 
handling may be avoided. If two are 
made from the above they will take 
about an hour to bake. 

Note.—The flour may be all white, 
or half brown ; if the latter, it must 
be finely ground, whether whole 
meal or decorticated. It must be dry, 
and free from lumps, and sct in a 
warm place foran hour or two before 
use, or failure will result. The water 
must be the right temperature. More 
flour or more water may be wanted ; 
the dough should be as soft as 
possible without stickiness. The 
directions are necessarily minute, but 
the process is practically very simple. 
This keeps well. If not intended for 
keeping more than a couple or three 
days, the malt flour may be reduced 
to half or two-thirds the quantity. 


Malted Cakes or Fancy 
Bread.— Any recipes may be followed 
for plain cakes, or fancy bread, of which 
scones may be taken as a type, if it be 
remembered that as malt gives moisture 
and sweetness, and a certain richness, 
the proportions of sugar, fat, and any 
liquid, whether water or milk, should 
be considerably reduced. It is well 
to start with only half the amount of 
liquid that would be used under 
ordinary circumstances, then to add 
more if required. From a teaspoonful 
to as much again of malt flour may be 
used to cach pound of flour. In the 
case of rock buns, the mixture should 
be very stiff ; supposing a pound of 
flour and a quarter of a pound cach of 
sugar and fruit, and about the came 
weight of fat, if an egg he added, 
with malt flour as above, no liquid of 
any kind will be wanted. For cakes 
in tins a little milk could be added. 
To all kinds of rolls, &c., whether 
made from baking powder or any 
of the self-raising flours, the rules 
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for light handling, &c., should be 
followed. 


Malted Rusks. — Required: 
dough as for malt bread, with the 
additions under-montioned. Cost, 
about 4d, to 5d. per pound. 

To every pound of flour used, allow 
an egg, and an ounce of butter. 
The butter should be melted in the 
water, and the egg beaten up with 
the water; to allow for the muoisture 
added, reduce the water a trifle. Form 
into rolls, and bake in the usual way, 
then cut into slices half an inch thick, 
and return to a cool part of the oven 
until brown and crisp on both sides. 
Or, if the shape known as ‘“‘ tops and 
bottoms”? is preferred, the dough 
should be moulded into tiny loaves, 
or round cakes; these, after baking, 
should be quickly divided by means 
of the finger and thumb, and returned 
to the oven, inner side up. These are 
lighter and nicer than the ubove if 
for making food for children, but 
many invahds will like the first kind. 

A still nicer batch may be made by 
using milk instcad of water, or adding 
an extra egg. Take care to store in 
tins in a dry cupboard. 

Montreal Custard Cakes.— 
Required : some good short paste, and 
a filling as under. Cost, about 2d. 
each, if small. 

Line some deep patty pans with the 
paste, and prick the bottoms. Mix two 
ounces of flour and two ounces vf corn- 
flour, stir in a quarter of a pint of 
cold milk, and add by degrees three- 
quarters of a pint of boiling milk, 
beating well. Then put the mixturo 
on the fire, with three ounces of 
butter, six ounces of sugar, a table- 
spoonful of orange flower water, the 
grated rind of a fresh orange, and a 
pinch of salt; boil up, and when cool 
fill the patty pans and bake. When 
done and cold, dredge well with orange 
sugar; if the latter finish cannot be 
given, use more sugar in the mixture. 
These are varicd by adding a spoonful 
of grated cocoa-nut or chopped almonds 
to the custard. And sometimes u little 
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fresh orange pulp pounded with sugar 
is laid on the paste before filling, nice 
cakes being the result. The yolks of 
two eggs, beaten in first before baking, 
improve the filling much. 


Muffins.—These are plain. Re- 
quired: two quarts of milk, two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, about six pounds 
of flour, and two ounces of German 
yeast, Cost, about Is, 10d. 

The yeast should be blended with a 
teaspoonful of sugar, and the warm 
milk; a soft dough is then formed 
with the flour, which should be left 
to rise for some hours. Then mould, 
and put on floured trays to rise again, 
and bake in greased rings on the hot 
plate, giving plenty of room to rise. 
The dough is sometimes made too 
soft to be moulded by hand ; it is then 
put in the rings and left to rise before 
baking. For “cup muffins” the 
dough is still softer, and baked in deep 
patty pans, or cup moulds. 


Narbonne Biscuits. — Re- 
quired: three-quarters of a pound of 
honey, three ounces of butter, three 
ounces of sweet almonds, half a tea- 
spoonful of ground cloves, the grated 
rind of half a lemon, three-quarters of 
i. pound of fine flour, and a teaspoon- 
ful each of essence of vanilla, and 
brandy. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 

Put the honey and butter to melt 
by gentle heat, then add the flour and 
other materials by degrees; the 
almonds may be ground or chopped. 
Half a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda should be dissolved in a tuble- 
spoonful of hot water, and added at 
the last, and the mixture covered 
with a clean cloth, and left in a cold 
place until next day. Then roll out, 
adding a little more flour as required. 
It should be thin, and cnt in finger 
shapes, then baked in a gentle oven 
until quite crisp. If liked, decorate 
with strips of candied orange or 
citron peel before baking, or dust 
over with sugar aftcr baking. 


Nelson Gateau.—Required: a 
sponge cuke of a pound in weight, 
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jam, wine, biscuits, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 2s. to 2s, 6d. 

Slice the cake and remove the 
middle, leaving a rim an inch wide; 
spread each with jam or jelly, as 
many sorts as are at hand, build the 
cake up, and put a layer of clotted 
cream on the top, and dredge it with 
coloured sugar. Crumble the centre 
part, and mix with two ounces of 
gratcd ratafias, two ounces of chopped 
raisins, the same of chopped apples, 
the grated rind of an orange and the 
juice, a little sugar, and enough 
raisin wine to moisten, Cream may 
be used in place of wine. Tress this 
into its original place, making the 
top even. Put a compote of apples 
round the cake, and send cream or 
custard to table. In serving, take 
portions from the centre to the outer 
edge. This is suitable for high tea, or 
almost any other meal. 


Nuremberg Gingerbread.— 
Required: four eggs, half a nutmeg, 
two ounces of finely-minced citron and 
lemon peel, half a pound of white 
sugar, a pinch of salt, the eighth of 
an ounce of carbonate of soda, half a 
pound of sweet almonds, a little milk, 
half a pound of dried warm flour, 
and a pinch of ground cloves. Cost, 
about Is. 6d. 

The eggs should be beaten, and 
again whisked after the addition of 
tho spice and sugar; the flour gocs 
next, then the fruit, and almonds in 


| thin strips, and finally the soda, 


dissolved in a Jittle milk. The mixture 
is sometimes baked in a shallow tin 
lined with buttered paper, and some- 
times on wafer paper; it should be a 
quarter of an inch thick before baking. 
Cut into fingers, or as preferred, 
while warm, or mark while warm and 
cut when cold, but it is often served 
hot, and is exceedingly nice. 


Oat-cakes.—Oat-cakes, or oatmeal 
cakes, are very common in the North 
of England. They are eaten with 
butter or cheese, either toasted or 
pluin. When first made they aro 
quite soft, but after they have been 
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dried before the fire for a few minutes 
they become crisp and hard. When 
made in perfection they are as thin as 
wafers, and are certainly very good 
cating, though not very digestible to 
some. They are baked on a bakestone, 
or backstone, which is a kind of thick 
frying-pan, made of iron or stone. 


Oat-cakes, Crisp.—Mix two or 
three tablespoonfuls of oatmeal with a 
pinch of salt and a little cold water. 
Knead it well round and round with the 
hands for some minutes, then spread it 
on a pastry-board as thin as possible 
and strew mcal under and over it. Move 
it by means of a baking spittle to the 
bakestone, and bake it on both sides 
over a clear fire. Some bake them one 
side only, and toast the other. It is 
well to mix sufficient oatmeal and 
water for one cake at a time, as the 
batter soon dries. Time, two or three 
minutes to bake the cakes. VProbable 
cost, 3d. per dozen. 

Note.—lf they become soft, crisp 
them before serving. Many omit the 
salt, and consider the cakes are thus 
improved. 


Oat-cakes, Lancashire. — In 
Lancashire oat-cukes are partially 
made cither with butter-milk or with 
meal which has been mixed and left for 
a few days to turn sour. They are 
baked very much in the same way as 
in the preceding recipe. Itis necessary, 
however, to sce these cakes made by 
soincone accustumed to the work 
before attempting thcir manufacture. 


Oat-cakes, Short. — These are 
made by rubbing a couple of ounces of 
fat into « pound of meal, and making 
into paste with cold water; salt is 
sometimes added, and sugar is optional. 
These are flattened with the knuckles, 
then rolled thinly and cut in rounds 
for baking. Nerve hot with butter. 
Flour and oatmeal mixed will be liked 
by many. 


Oatmeal Parkin. — Kequired: 
thres and a half pounds of medium 
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of brown sugar, a pound of fat, which 
may be a mixture of lard or butter 
with good dripping, or either alone, 
and treacle and milk as under. Cost, 
about 4d. per pound, but varics with 
the fat. Clarified bacon fat is very 
good. 

The fat should be rubbed in the 
flour, &c., and the dry ingrcdients 
added. The treacle should be added 
until the mixture is stiff, but not stiff 
enough to roll out; it should be just 
right for pouring in the tins. More 
than three pounds of treacle may be 
used, or a cup of milk may replace 
some of it. The tins should be papered 
and greased, and the mixture poured 
in so as to be about two inches thick 
when done. This will keep some time, 
and is good for children. The oatmeal 
alone may be used, but the flour helps 
to bind and prevents waste in cutting ; 
with oatmeal alone it is very crumbly. 
Another kind is made with equal parts 
of medium and fine oatmeal, which is 
closer when cooked. Other spices are 
often added, a pinch of cayenne is 
thought an improvement by some. If 
for keeping, leave the paper on. Glaze 
when done (sce page 1029). (See also 
TREACLE rn Cakes and Spice 1x CAKEs.) 

Note.—Coarse wheatmeal may be 
mixed with oatmeal in this way. 


Orange Cake, Rich. — Make 
the cake as for Madcira, last recipe, 
and add two ounces of shredded orange 
peel and the same of citron and crystal- 
lised or glacé oranges, and flavour 
with orange flower water. When 
the cake is done, glacé icing should 
be put over the top, and a little green 
icing used for piping if liked. Another 
way, for a more elaborate dish, is to 
lay slices of green fruit on the glacé 
icing, and pipe round with the green. 
A gold Jace paper, garnished with 
green leaves, 1s the best for dishing 
this; or a white paper, with fern or 
other green leaves, is pretty. This is 
suitable for festive occasions. Tho 


| above quantity of fruit is for a cake of 


oatmeal, half a pound of flour, two | 


ounces of ground ginger, half «a pound 


uw pound and a half or so. The citron 
may Le omitted. The cake should be 
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a rich yellow, and if cggs are pale 
increase the amount of colouring in 
proportion. 

Notzt.—This may be 
“ golden wedding ” cake. 


served as 


Orange Meringue Cake.— 
This is as good for adinner or supper 
sweet as for tea as a cake. Take a 
round slice of sponge or other cake, 
about an inch thick, and soak a little 
with wine, milk, or custard, and lay it 
on a second slice of unsoaked cake, 
and place on a baking tin of its own 
size or a little larger. Then put 
some of the orange inixture given for 
orange sandwiches below on the top, 
piling it a trifle in the centre; in 
miking the filling use the yolks of the 
eges only; then use up the whites 
with some sugar and a few drops of 
essence of orange, or some grated fresh 
rind, and pile it on the top as given 
for Merincvep Tarts (page 860). Put 
it in a very moderate oven for about 
ten minutes until the top is a light 
brown, and serve cold. Cream or cus- 
tard may be served with the cakes. 
They may be made small enough to 
serve one to each if liked, or may be 
piled up tipsy-cake fashion, and the 
meringue put all over if preferred. 


Orange Sandwiches. — Re- 
quired: a mixture as below, and either 
of the cake mixtures referred to in 
Lemon Sanpwicues. Cost, according 
to quantity. 

Allow an orange, a little lemon, and 
an ounce and a half or rather more of 
sugar to cach egg, increasing the pro- 
portion of cach as required. The 
orange juice and sugar are to be mixed 
over the fire, and the grated rind 
added ; the pulp of the fruit is then to 
be scooped out, freo from pips or white 
pith, and added, and the ege off the 
fire; the whole to be beaten well. The 
lemon goes in last thing; just a little 
juice, or rind as well if liked. ‘The 
same mixture makes good layer cakes 
as well as sandwiches, and may also be 
used for Swiss roll and many other 
dishes. (See ORANGE MERINGUE Cake.) 
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Pine-apple Cake. — This _ is 
made like a Madeira cake, but no 
flavouring is added other than a few 
drops of pine-apple essence; for the 
best sorts, a few ounces of crystallised 
pine in shreds should be stirred in the 
flour. A mixture of pine with other 
dried fruits converts this into a Merz 
Cake, 


Plain Cake, Vegetarian.— 
Required : a pound of flour (half brown 
and half white), a quarter of a pound 
of rice-flour, a teaspoonful of baking 
powder, an egy, a quarter of a pound 
of cocoa-nut butter, the same of sugar 
and currants or raisins, a little salt 
and spice, two ounces of pine kernels 
or walnuts, and a gill and a half of 
milk. Cost, about Is. 

The butter should be used in the 
ordinary way, by rubbing it in the 
flour until fine; the dry materials are 
then added and the cake mixed with 
the milk and ege beaten together; or 
the butter may be just melted in the 
milk and used when cool to mix the 
dry materials, This must be put in 
the oven at once. The nuts should be 
ground finely, and an improvement Is 
effected by souking them in the milk 
for a time. ‘lime to bake, from an 
hour and a half to two hours, according 
to depth of tin. The fruit may be 
omitted fora plainer cake, and seeds 
added, or extra spice (sce TREACLE IN 
Cakes), 


Plum Cake, Dark.— Required : 
a pound and a half of white and brown 
flour mixed, four ounces of dripping, 
the same of lard or butter, a quarter 
of a pound of treacle, six ounces of 
brown sugar, half a pound of raisins 
(stoned and halved), the same of 
currants, four eggs, a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, nearly half as much 
mixed spice, and half a gill of milk, 
Cost, about 1s. 6d. 

The fat should be melted in the 
treacle, and, when cool, the milk and 
soda added; stir the liquid to the dry 
ingredients, with the beaten eggs, and 
bake for two and a half hours or more 
in a moderate oven. This is a good 


een ee! 
may be used, and the cakes served as a 
savoury. 

Potato Cakes.—Required: two 
ounces of dripping, the same of lard. a 
pound of flour, the same of mashed 
potatoes (as dry and mealy as possible}, 
an egg, a little salt, some milk, and a 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Cost, 
about 7d. 

The fat should be rubbed in the flour, 
and the other ingredients added, with 
as much tepid milk as will make a light, 
smooth paste. Sugar or currants may 
be added. Sometimes no milk is 
wanted. For better cakes, use another 
egy and rather more fat. Cut in tn- 
angles or rounds, and bake on a stout 
frying-pan or griddle, or ina hot oven. 
They are spoilt in a cool oven, or if 
made too soft. 


Potato Bolls.—Required: a light 
bread dough of the usual kind (sec 
HovsenoLpy Breap); but with the 
addition of a pound of mashed potatoes 
to every four pounds of flour, An 
ounce of fat should also be used to each 
pound of flour, and the dough is nicer 
if made up with milk (skim will do). 
A pound of dough will make four nice 
rolls. Bake in a good oven, and, if 
liked, glaze when done. In preparing 
the dough, some of the potatocs should 
be put in the flour, and some with the 
yeast when the Icaven is started. 

For large rolls, use a pound of dough. 
These keep moist fur some days. 


Potato Muffins.— Required: 
four good-sized potatves, water, salt, 
two ounces of lard or butter, two eggs, 
three pounds of govd flour, an ounce of 


ready for baking (See Mrrins.) 

Note.-~ Allow half a teaspoonful of 
salt to the pound of flour. If handy, 
use skim milk instead of water, or half 
new milk and half water. More pota- 
toes may be used if hiked, 


Potato Flour Cakes. — (Se 
Sxow Rocks and Waitt Cake.) 


Pound Cake.— Required: a pound 
of butter, or half lard, the same of 
sugar, Currants, and flour, an equal 
weight of eggs, and other materials as 
below. Cost, about 2s, 6d. onanaverage. 

The fat and sugar are to be creamed, 
the eggs added, and the mixture well 
beaten. Chopped lemon peel may be 
uscd for flavouring, or essence of lemon 
or ground spice, or a spoonful of brandy. 
The fruit is to be very well dried and 
mixed with the sifted flour; a few 
ounces of shredded candied peel may 
be added. Stir into the first mixture, 
and mix as gently as possible, or the 
fruit will sink, ‘This will make two or 
three cakes; if made in one, it should 
be a shallow tin, and will take about 
three hours, Sultanas may replace 
half the currants. A little baking 
powder or a pinch of carbonate of 
ammonia will lighten the cake; but, 
when intended for keeping, the addition 
is not advised. A rather plainer cake 
is made with a pound and a quarter of 
flour, eggs as ubove, and twelve ounces 
each of sugar and fat. Or the eggs 
ure often reduced a trifle, and a few 
spoonfuls of milk added; in very cold 
weather it should be just chilled. For 
a cocoa-nut or almond pound cake, the 
currants should be omitted and the nut 
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added; about a quarter of a pound to | alternately with the whipped whites of 
the pound of flour. If to be iced, see | eggs. Heart-shaped tins cays or 
recipes for icings in INDEX. either of the other shapes shown below 

; : may be used. They should be buttered 

Premier Buns.— Required: @ | ind room left for rising. A sharpoven 
pound of flour, half a pound of sugar. | j, 9 necessity. A little nutmeg is 
half a pound of butter, four ounces of | .ometimes added, or a few drops 
halved cherries (glacé or crystallised), | of essence of lemon in place of the 
the same of chopped raisins, three grated peel. 
ounces of swect almonds, chopped and 
baked a pale brown in the oven, a few 
drops of almond essence, a pinch of 
ground mace or nutmeg, two eggs, 
and a tablespoonful of brandy. Cost, 
about Is. 10d. 

These are to be made as Rock Buys 
(page 1041), the brandy going in last. 
Mix very thoroughly. Drop from a 
dessertspoon on tins, and bake in a 
good oven. They can be baked in 
patty pans; then another egg or a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of milk may 
be used. A little baking powder im- 
proves for the latter mode. The top 








Fig. 164.—QvEEN CakKE TIss. 


a . . ge F . e 
may be dredged with more almonds, a Laer are plainer. 
. ‘ f Ss U ga >» 
unbaked. ‘These keep fresh for some e two ounces more flour and omit 
time the currants; then when the tins are 


filled, just sprinkle a few currants over 
Pulled Bread.—This is mostly | the surface and grate a litle nutmeg 
eaten with cheese, and is quite easily {| over. A mixture of butter and lard 
prepared. To make it, take a loaf of | may be used, and half a teaspoonful of 
bread while it is still warm, and pull baking powder, one of the eggs being 
the inside out in pieces the size of an | omitted, and a tablespoonful of milk 
eve or thereabouts ; then bake them in [| added. 
the oven toa delicate brown. When Notr.—The tins here shown may be 
cool, they will be crisp, and if the | used for all sorts of fancy cakes. ‘They 
bread be good, of nutty flivour. Fancy | must be well dried after use, and 
breads, as well as oruintry household, | greased thoroughly, especially in the 
may be thus prepared. Tf kept until | corners, to ensure the cakes turning 
the next day (though pulled bread is | ont well. They are all adapted for 
better made as wanted), store ina tin | cakes that are piped or otherwise orna- 
box in a dry place. ne ana baking, and afford scope 
. : or endless variety. Cherries and other 
— N 2 by AY bd . e * ° : 
Queen Cakes, Rich.— Required: | fruits, strips of candied peel, carraway 
four ounces of butter, the same of fi . 
: comfits, &e., can all be used for the 
sugar, four eggs, the rind of a lemon, | surface before baking, or the cakes 
two ounces of candied peel, four ounces , ae 7 


; can be coated with glacé icing and 
of currants, and six ounces of flour. | g : ‘ts. & 

. ecorated with fruits, &c. 
Cost, about 1s, se 


The butter and sngar are to be Ras i i 
creamed, and the yolks added one at a Cabo tne leer sol ener 
time, the mixture being well beaten. | the marbled cakes that are now a0 
The flour should be mixed with the | popular. Required: a mixture as for 
currants and peel, the latter in strips or | good Madeira cakes, and to each half 
chopped; these should be added lightly, | pound of flour used in the mixture the 
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following : an ounce of pistachios, a 
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Rice Bread,—This is much liked 


heaping tablespoonful of good rasp- ; hy some people and it keeps very moist. 
berry jam, and some red and green | I t is useful when whcaten flour is very 


colouring. 

When the cake mixture is ready, 
divide it, and add the blanched and 
chopped nuts and some green colouring 
to onc half, and the red colouring, with 
the jam passed through a hair sieve, 
to the second. Then butter and paper 
the tin, and put the two preparations 
in a spoonful at a time, in irregular 
lumps. Bake steadily that the outside 
does not get dark. A square shallow 
tin is often used, and the cake cut in 
slices for serving. For a better cake 
the top may be iced, and sume crystal- 
lised raspberries and shredded nuts 
used for the garnishing. 


Ratafias.— Required: three-quar- 
ters of a pound of ground sweet 
almonds, a quarter of a pound of 
ground bitter ones. two yuunds of 
castor sugar, two ounces of fine rice 
flour, and the whites of some cggs, as 
below. Cost, about 2s, Gd. 

The flour and almonds are to be 
mixed with the sugar in a basin, and 
the whites of cizht or nine eggs added ; 
it should then be beaten for some time 
with a wooden spoon to a paste; the 
whites of a couple more eggs may be 
needed, but the mixture “should be 
tested first. Filla forcing bug with a 
plain pipe abont half an inch diameter, 
and force out the mixture on to baking 


sheets covered with smooth white 
paper. Dust fine sugar over, and bake 


in a cool oven. Remove the paper. 
If they spread too much, add a little 
more flour, and if too stiff the white of 
another eg, and work the mixture 
avain. These proportions are varied 
to taste, the bitter and swect almonds 
being sometimes in equal parts; s0me- 
times the sugar 1s notrnuch more than 
the weight of the almonds; the above 
ig an average recipe. A aterproof bag 
is ree ommended for ratafias,as the mix- 
ture oozes through an ordinary bag and 
18 very wasteful, Ratatias should be but 
little larger than a shilling when dune. 


(See GARNISHE s fur bags and pipes. ) 
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dear. There is no special recipe for its 
concoction, as the amount of rice added 
depends upon circumstances and taste. 
A pound or more may be used for seven 
pounds of flour. It should be cooked 
until done, by boiling or steaming, and 
then be pounded or sieved. If cooked 
in water and drained, we advise that 
the rice water, when of the right tem- 
perature, be used for mixing the bread, 
or there is loss of nutriment. When the 
rice is boiled in a sufficient amount of 

rater tobecome absorbed inthe cooking, 
the water used for mixing the bread 
should be reduced in “proportion. 
Yeast should be used in the usual way. 
(See Rice in Cereals.) This dough 
must not be too soft. Tn America, to 
bread of this kind a little vellow maize 
meal is sometimes added > many advise 
the addition of a few mashed potatoes 
to the yeast, and milk in place of 
water. 


Rice Cake, Good.— Required : 
four ounces each of fine rice-floar and 
Vienna flonr, five eggs, half a pound 
of butter, the tame cof sugar, and 
flavouring to taste; lemon, or orange, 


or vanilla is commonly used. Cost, 
about Is, 

The butter and sugar are to be 
beaten until creamy, and the eyes 


added one at 4 time, with some of the 
flour and rice-flour mixed together 


wt rnately until all be used up. The 
mixing should be very thorough. 


Shoukd baking powder be added, stir 
in a teaspoonful at the last, which wall 
hehten it fur present use, but the cake 
will keep moister without it. Bake 
from an hour and a half te two hours 
in a very moderate oven, according to 
depth of tin. Rice cakes are some- 
times made without the addition of 
wheaten flour, but they are not se 
light and goud. Should ground rice 
be used, wheaten flour is still more 
necessary ; as the ground rice is coarser, 
therefore the cake is closer. Another 
way of mixing is to stir in the flour, 
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then the whites of eggs last, as given 
in many other recipes. 


Rice Cakes, Plain.—Refer to 
any of the recipes either for fruit or 
plainer cakes, and simply use rice-flour 
or ground rice in place of half or 
thereabouts the ordinary flour given 
in the recipe. A mixture of flour, 
rice-flour, and corn-flour makes very 
good cakes, The baking powder 
should be in rather more than the 
usual proportion. 


Rock Buns, Plain.—Required : 
a pound of flour, an egg, a pinch of 
sult. a quarter of a pound each of 
moist sugar, currants or sultanas, and 
lard, dripping, or margarine, or other 
fat. a teaspoonful of baking powder, 
two ounces of candied peel, anda gill 
of milk. Cost, about 8d. 

Mix the flour and fat, rubbing it in 
with the tips of the fingers; then add 
the other dry ingredients; the peel 
should be in strips. In the centre 
drop the egg and milk, mixed together, 
and mix with a fork lightly. Put in 
rough heaps on a ereased tin, leaving 
half an inch space between, and bake 
in a good oven about twenty minutes. 
Enough for sixteen small buns. Larger 
may be made if the time for baking be 
increased. Should the fat be very 
soft, a little less milk may be used. 
All rock bun mixtures should be firm 
enough to retain their shape on the 
baking tins, not so soft as cakes baked 
in patty pans, 

Another way.--These are better 
Reduce the milk by a third or so, and 
increase the sugar, fat, and fruit, each 
by two ounces. 

Another way.—-Omit the fruit, and 
add n little ground spice to flavour ; 
add the yolk of another egg, with 
other materials as in the first recipe 
above, reducing the milk as required, 
rather more than half a gill may be 
enough. These are varied by using a 
mixture of flour and corn-flour or 
ground rice for the foundation. 


Bose Cake.—This is very good. 
Required : 
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Rocks, or sponge, 
white cake batter. This should be 
flavoured with rose essence, and 
coloured a rosc pink. Bake in a tin 
as for Genoa Cakr, and when cold 
coat with white icing and sprinkle with 
crystallised rose leaves. ‘This is very 
useful for cutting up and mixing with 
other kinds of cake. (See VioLet 
Cake. ) 

Rout Cakes or Biscuits, 
Almond.—These are niccst made of 
Atmonp Paste. It should be rolled 
thinly, and, if liked, some can be 
coloured, The paste may be left for 
a few hours, then dried in the oven; 
the process being so slow it can 
hardly be called baking. Another 
way is to simply leave the paste ina 
warm plaice for a day or so before 
ornamenting, and not to put it in the 
oven at all. Some of the paste may 
be coloured a deep pink, and some 
piler, and green is not uncommon. 
The icings used should be in contrast 
to the foundation. Dried fruits cut 
up, coloured sugars, and = carraway 
comfits, as well as small silver swee 4s, 
are all used. The purchase of some 
rout cakes from a first-class confec- 
tioner is a good investment, by way 
of a pattern, for those who would 
mike them at home; the shapes are so 
numerous. Small nests, with comfits 
in for the eggs, and spots of colour 
round, are often seen; then there are 
nuts and wheat ears, &e. The paste 
that is not baked is often cut in dia- 
monds, &e., and covered with glacé 
icing, on which sugar is sprinkled just 
before it sets. (See Ixpex for icings.) 


or any other 


Rum Cakes,—Miany kinds are 
met with under this title. One is a 
mixture resembling those given for 
Banas and Savarrns (pages 1011 and 
1043), but with more fruit in, and a 
thick syrup flavoured with rum poured 
over; or the cakes are dipped in rum 
as soon as they come from the oven, 
and then shortly after into course 
sugar. Small pound cakes are simi- 
larly treated. A Madeira cake mix- 


a mixture as for Snow | ture is also baked in small cup tins or 
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darioles, and coated with rum glacé 
icing. The cakes are flavoured with 
rum and vanilla sugar, and sometimes 
with spice of varions sorts, | Small, 
rich plum-cakes are brushed over with 
a mixture of rum and treacle when 
baked, and present a dark = sticky 
appearance, and are a varicty of the 
same thing. 


Rusks.—/See Matrten, 
and Vienna Kesks.) 

Saffron Cakes.—S:ffron water 
is used in some parts of the country in 
the mixing of plain cakes; it gives 
colour and flavour. A handy substitute 
is tu be found in essence of saffron; 
and the quantity tu use is a matter of 
taste. 

Sally Lunns ‘Careme's recipe).—- 
Sift twelve ounces of flour, separate a 
fourth part, in which make a hollow, 
put in it nearly half an ounce of veast, 
and a little Inkewarm cream; mix the 
flour gradually with this, and put it 
into a small stewpan to rise (it should 
be very soft), When donble its first 
size. form the remaining flour in the 
requisite manner, and put in the centre 
a quarter of an ounce of salt. one 
ounce of pounded sugar, four yolks of 
egies, five ounces of butter made warm 
only, and a gill of lukewarm cream; 
stir this mixture, mingling the flour 
with the liquid until of a soft) con- 
sistence, and beat the paste for some 
minutes with the palm of the hand: 
then. if perfect, add the leaven, and 
work it yet some ninutes to render it 
s:nooth and elastic. Put it into a plain 
mould six inches wide and five inches 
high, well buttered, and set it ina proper 
place to ferment. When double its 
primitive volume, wash the top with 
eg. and place it in a quick oven for 
an hour. When servine, divide it 
horizontally about the centre, turn the 
top upside down, and the cake should 
present the appearance of a honey- 
comb, throw on it a pinch of salt, and 
butter it with five ounces of the best 
butter, putting equal quantities on 
a put the top on again, and serve 

ot. 
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’ of butter, and two eggs only. 
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For plainer cakes, follow the alove, 
using milk, and an ounce or two — 

1e 
milk must be increased by half a gill 

Sandwich Bread.— When sand- 
wiches are required on a large scale, it 
’ best to order the bread of a good 
baker. Special tins, called sandwich 
tins, have sliding lids, and the bread 
is very moist and nice, Tins called 
double, or box, are also used. Failing 
either of these loaves, the next best 
thing to use is a good ordinary tin 
loaf. 


Sandwich Rolls.— Take any 
nice dough, as French or Vienna, and 
10]L it thinly, then put it in two lavers 
in-atin, with a dust of flour between 
them, When done, the parts are 
readily divided for the reception of 
the sandwich mixture. Before baking, 
the dough may be marked In squares 
or oblongs of the size required. Glaze, 
if liked (page 1029), 

another way. -- Make little egz- 
shaped Juaves; and when done, cut 
the flat) bottoms smoothly off, and 
scoop Out some Of the soft part. then 
fill and replice the bottoms, sticking 
them on with a little beaten egg, and 
putting them in the oven for a few 
seconds, These are often filled with 
hot mainces, and served in the savoury 
COUPSE. 

Saucer Cakes.— Bukiny tins, the 
size and shape of an ordinary brevck fast 
saucer, are handy for cakes that require 
to be baked quickly and served hot. 
Any of the plain cake mixtures may 
be thas baked. The following in a 
good light mixture ato small cost. 
Required: ten) ounces of flour, an 
ounce of lard, the tame of dripping, 
two coves, half a pill of milk, three 
ounces of sugar, a raltspoonfal of 
grated demon peel, or some spice ty 
taste, Cont, about 6d. 

Rub the fat in the flour, add the 
other dry ingredients, and beat the 
eyes and milk; then add to the rest. 


At the moment of ae in the oven, 


stir in « teaspoonful of fresh beking 


powder. Bake in three saucer tins. 
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Tf served hot, hand butter with them. 


and then eaten with preserve, &c. 
Gaiven a sharp oven, these will cat 
short and nice; they are better broken 
than cut. 


Savarin,-—This is a French dish 
of the gatenu class, which may be 
served hot or cold; in the former case 
it takes the place of a pudding. The 
recipe given is simple; many are 
much richer and more complicated. 
Required: a pound of fine flour, a 
teaspoonful of salt, half an ounce of 
fresh yeast, or less of dried, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, ten ounces of 
butter, three ergs, a little thin cream 
or rich milk, almonds, &¢., as below. 
Cost, about 1s. 6d. without syrup. 

The yeast is mixed with the sugar, 
and the eggs added singly, with a 
tablespoonful of tepid water; this is 
poured in the flour, the salt added, and 
the butter, melted enough to run, but 
it should not be oily; then add the 
cream, a spoonfel at a time, until a 
nice moist paste is formed, A deep 
border mould, fluted for choice, should 
be used for the baking, or a timbale 
mould with pipe. Butter it, and strew 
with chopped almonds all over; put in 
the mixture to half fill it, and tie a 
band of buttered paper round, and 
cover until well risen before baking. 
Then bake, and finish as directed for 
Bana (page 1011). Two ounces of 
chopped candied pecl, or the same of 
chopped almonds, may be put in th 
mixture. In some recipes more butter 
is used, and a little less sugar, The 
gyrup is often flavoured with curacoa, 
or maraschino, or kirsch. Plenty of 
hres should be made with a skewer 
before the syrup goes over; sometimes 
it is so thick that it is just put on with 
a brush, and none allowed to run in 
the dish. Cream is sometimes served 
with savarins. More eggs and less 
cream are used for the lightest sorts. 
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: for a Tirsy Cake or any similar pur- 
‘hey are often liked with less sugar, | 
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Savoy Cakes.—The mixture for : 


these may be the same as for Sroxce 
Cakrs (page 1047) ; but for some dishes 
it is preferred plainer and less sweet, if 


se; on the other hand, more sugar 
1s sometimes used and the cake made 
light by the addition of a larger 
number of eggs. A pound of eggs, 
fourteen ounces of flour, and twelve of 
sugar will meet the first case. A pound 
of eggs, twelve or thirteen ounces of 


: sugar, and ten ounces of flour—or, for a 


very light cake, eight ounces —will mect 
the second. (For the mode, see SponcE 
Cakes.) The tins must be quite dry 
and prepared as for Sponce Cakes, 
Penny, or brushed with clarified butter 
and dusted with icing sugar or a 
mixture of flour and sugar. <A good- 
shaped mould is shown in the illustra- 
tion. They are to be had much higher 
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and more tapering at the top: bat 


; such are more difficult to turn out and 


more hable to burn. They always 
wunt care and a slower oven than a 
sponge cake baked in a plain tin. The 
mould should be filled to within a few 
inches of the top, and a thick band of 
buttered paper pinned and tied round a 
few inchesabove thetop, When thecake 
has been in the oven for about half the 
time, a layer of salt may be put on the 
tin on which the mould rests. Great 
care is wanted in turning out, and the 
top gencrally, even with every pre- 
caution, looks a little rougher than the 
rest of the cake. The flat top shown 
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lends itself readily to decoration—such | ing spices:—half an ounce of ground 


as the piling up of a compote of 
fruits, &c. 

Savoy Cake, Superior.—This 
is recommended. By this process a 
larger cake is got for the same moncy 
as when made in the ordinary way. 
Supposing four egys to be used, take 
their weight in fine sugar, and half, or 
rather more, their weight in flour. Any 
flavouring may be added. Boil the 
sugar to syrup with half its weight of 
water, and add the eggs, after beating 
them: then beat towcther fora quarter of 
an hour, The flour is to be added, and 
the mixture baked in a mould brushed 
with butter and dusted with icing 
sugar. A plain or fancy mould may 
be used. 

School Cake.—This is a verv 
good cake at small cust, useful for 
sending away to children at school. as 
it keeps very well. Required: four 
pounds of flour, twelve ounces of 
clarified fat, the same of moist sugar, 
a pound of good raisins (stoned and 
halved:, an ounce of veast, milk and 
water to make a pint and a half, a 
teaspoonful of salt. the same of spice, 
two eges, and a few ounces of camlied 
peel. Cost, about 2s. 

The veast anda portion of the liquid 
are to be mixed witha tle sugar, and 
put to the dour to form a Jeaven as for 
bread; when risen, the fat should be 
meited in the rest of the liquid, and 
added with the evus, &¢., to the fear, 
an! the whole mixed and left to rise 
well, then be baked in a moderate oven, 
This is preferably made into two 
cakes, which will want about two and 
a half hours, 


Scotch Spice Cake. — Required: 


three. quarters of a pound of flour, half | 
‘ quantity of ground seeds will answer: 


a pound of butter, the same of sugar, 
half a pound of sultanas, the same or 
rather more, if liked, of currants, two 
ounces cach of candied orange, lemon, 
and citron peel, a tablespoonfal of 
treacle, two tablespoonfuls of milk, six 
large eggs, the grated rind of half a 
Jemon, half a teaspoonful of carbonatecof 
boda, a good pinch of salt, and the follow- 


carraway seeds, a quarter-teaspoonful 
each of mace and cinnamon, the same 
or less of cloves, half a teaspoonful of 
ground ginger, a good pinch.of allspice, 
and the half of a small nutmeg. These 
proportions should be increased if the 
spices are not freshly ground, and the 
finer the powder, the nicer the cake. 
Cost about 2s, 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

The butter and sugar are to be beaten 
toa cream, and the yolks of eggs added, 
and the whole beaten, Then mix the 
flour with the grated Jemon peel and 
the spices and salt; ent the peel up, 
and prepare the fruit in the usual way ; 
add them to the flour, and put to the 
eggs a little at a time, stirring gently. 
Then put in the stiff whites of eggs in 
the same manner. ‘The treacle, soda, 
and milk are to be beaten and added last, 
and a final stirring given. This must 
he baked in a tin lined with buttered 
paper, in a steady oven. The time is 
in proportion to the depth - from two 
hours upwards on an average. A very 
deep tin is not advisable. This cake 
keeps well, and is very nice plain, or it 
may be iced if hiked. ‘The proportions 
of spice may be altered to taste, and 
whole carraway secds may be used ; 
then double the weight can be allowed, 


Seed Cakes, Rich or 
Medium. — lellow either of | the 
recipes for Mapema Cakes, adding 
carraway secds to taste- about a sinall 
teaspoonful to the pound of fluar is 
cnourgh for most tastes; a larger 
quantity induces dryness, A hint of 
nutmeg or mace or cinnamon is some- 
times wdded; and an ounce of chopped 
candied peel to the pound of flour is 
tt great improvement, as well aga fow 
drops of demon essence. A emaller 


but the cake suffers in colour, Many 
persons use a small saltapoonful of 
ground ginger to every teaspoonful of 
seeds, Kesence of aniseed or cassia 
gives Variety, and the flavour is good 
if used sparingly. For very plain 
cakex, a bread dough answers, with 
an ounce of sugar and fat, and a 
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sprinkling of seeds to every pound ; or 
follow the recipe for Currant Cake, 
Pian, using « teaspoonful of seeds in 
place of currants. 


Sead Rolls, Good.— Required: 
a pound anda half of flour, an ounce 
and a half of dried ycast, four ounces 
of castor sugar, three ounces of butter, 
or half lard will do, a teaspoonful of 
carraway seeds, a grate or two of nut- 
meg or lemon peel, two eggs, and milk 
und water as below. Cost, about Is. 

Blend the yeast and sugar, add a gill 
of tepid water and the same of milk, 
and mix well, Put the flourin a bow], 


rub the fat in, add the other dry ine | 


gredients, and drop in the eggs. Pour 


the yeast in, and work the whole toa | 


dough with the hand; adda little more 
liquid as required; the mass should be 
stiff enough to mould into Iittle rolls 
without sticking to the hands. Lay 
them close together on a floured or 
mcased tin; cover with a cloth and 
set them in a warm place for an hour, 
then bake and finish as directed for 
Currant Bens, 

In putting the rolls in the tin, a 
space should be left round the cdge ; 


but the rolls should touch each other | 


in the rows, 


Seed Rolls, Plain.—Spread out | 


a pound of bakers’ or home dough, 
made as for Hovusenorp Breap, and 
aprinkle with a teaspoonful of carraway 
eceds, a little grated gingcr or other 
spice, and two ounces of sugar; then 
work in a couple of ounces of lard or 
dripping, knead and let it rise; then 
make into rolls, and bake and finish off 
like Bens (page 1021). 

Buns may be made by forming the 
dough inte rounds, 


Short-Bread,.— Required: a pound 
of flour (half or all Vienna:, half a 
pound of fresh butter, a quarter of a 
pound of sugar, or five ounces for some 
tustes, and some comfits. Cost, about 
Is, 2d. 

Sieve the flour and rub the butter 
in, then add the sugar, and work to a 
paste with the tips of the fingers on a 
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slightly floured board in a cold place. 
Form in rounds half an inch thick, 
pinch the edges and put carraway com- 
tits on, and bake in a gentle oven to a 
very pale brown. Do not remove from 
the tin until cold. Chopped almonds 
are sometimes used on the top or in 
the short-brcad. Dried fruits and 
candied peel are added and the butter 
und flour increased for richer varieties, 
and the top is then decorated with 
strips of candied pecl and cherries or 
other dried fruit, The richer the mix- 
ture the more care in making. Squares 


i and oblongs are common shapes for 


lurge short-bread. Good short-bread 
will keep a long time in a dry place. 
When for immediate consumption, and 
if the short-bread is wanted light and 
plain, a little baking powder may be 
added, and clarified fat used in place of 
butter. The yolks of eggs are often 
added to good short-bread. — Rice- flour, 
potato-flour, and corn-flour may be used 
alone, or with ordinary or Vienna 
flour for variety. 

Note. — If rolled thinly and cut into 
fingers good biscuits are the result. 


Short Cake.— (See ArrLe SHort 
Cake.) 


Shrewsbury Biscuits,—.(Sce 
Surewsapeny Cakes.) Follow the first 
recipe and cut out the mixture with 
smiill cutters. Bake pale and sift 
sugar over when done. 


Shrewsbury Cakes.— Required: 
an egg, « teaspoonful of grated lemon 
peel, four ounces of butter, the same of 
castor sugar, and ulout nine or ten 
ounces of flour, very dry and well sifted. 
Cost, about Sd. 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
egg and lemon rind, and beat well for 
a few minutes; put in half a pound of 
flour first, lightly, and as much more 
as is wanted to make a soft paste that 
can be rolled out thinly on a floured 
board, A floured wine-glass or tin 
cutter should be used for cutting the 
cukes, Bake gently for about twent 
For richer cakes use the yol 
A hittle cinnamon 
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or other spice is sometimes added. | children, without adding much to the 


Pluiner cakes, in imitation of the above, 
are made by using an egy to a pound 
aod a half or two pounds of flour, with 
less sugur and fat, and adding milk to 
make up the paste. Essence of lemon 
is used to flavour, or spice only. 


Simnel Yeast Cake.— This will 
be liked by many better than the rich 
varieties of this cake. Required: half 
a pound of flour, ten ounces of currants, 
four ounces each of fresh butter, can- 
died peel and castor sugar, two eggs, 
some milk and spice as below, and 
half an ounce of dried yeast. Cost, 
ubout 2s. 6d. 

Make a dough with the flour and 
yeast, after dissolving the latter in a 
gill of lukewarm milk and adding a 
spoonful of the sugar: this is to be put 
to rise fur an hour, then mixed with 
the fruit and eggs, and the creamed 
batter and spice; the latter may be all 
mixed spice, when about a teaspounfal 
will be wanted, or the fourth of a 
small nutmeg can be grated and mixed 
with a saltspoonfal of cinnamon, The 
materials are to be well worked in, and 
the dough Ieft to rise for another hour 
in a warm place, covered. Then put 
half of it in a tin lined with a few folds 
of buttered paper, and insert a layer of 
almond icing half an inch thick (see 
page 1007; ; the remainder of the cake 
mixture goes next. It is then ready 
for baking for a couple of hours or so 
in a steady oven. When baked and 
cold the outside of the cake can be 
coated all over or only on the top with 
more almond icing, rolled half an inch 
thick. ‘The icing for the centre should 
be rather softer than that for the out- 
side, It is sometimes put in between 
the other layers of cake in a ball, but 
we advise the mode above given. 

Another way.—(mit the almond 
icing from the centre, and when done 
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put a laser both top and bottum of the | 


cake. 


Simple Sugar Icing.— When 
anything of the kind is wanted just 
for the EN pone of improving the ap- 
pearance o 


cost, some icing sugar may be mixod 
with the white of an egg and enough 
water to thin it. ‘This isapplied thinly 
with a brush, and when dry the top 
of the cake shows through. Or either 
of the glacé icings may be thinned 
with more water in the sume way. 
Another way is to boil a quarter of a 
pint of water and half a pound of icing 
sugar together for a few minutes and 
use when cool. 


Sly Cakes.—These go by other 
names and are very nice. Any scraps 
of pastry may be used for them when 
a plain dish is wanted. ‘They are, 
however, often made much richer than 
here given. Required : three-quarters 
of a poun:l of flour, a pinch of salt, an 
ounce and a half of castor sugar, a 
pinch of spice, a little rum or wine, 
and some currants, fat, and cold water. 
Cost, about Is. tu Is. 6d. per dozen, 
according to size. 

The flour, sugar, sult,and spice should 
be mixed to a smooth stiff paste with 
the water and rolled out three times, 
two ounces uf fat being spread over 
each time as if for pastry. Then cut 
out in squares or rounds, after rolling 
thinly. Take some currants that have 
been just moistened with the rum—a 
tablespoonful is enongh for a quarter 
of a pound or more, and sprinkle them 
on half the pieces, then cover sandwich 
fashion, glaze them ‘page 1029', and 
bake in a hot oven. These are often 
eaten hot. 


Snow Rocks.-— Required: halfa 
pound of flour and potato-flour mixed, 
four ounces of white sugar, the same 
of Jard, a Jitth: essence of almond or 
vanilla, and two eggs, Cost, about 
10d. 

The lard and sugar are to be creamed, 
and the eggs and flour worked in a 
little at a time, the beating being kept 
up. The time oceupied in the mixing 


‘ should be at leust twenty minutes. 


Bake in rough heaps on a greased 


sheet ina atendy oven, a little quicker 


ont first. 
ordinary bans, &¢., for, 


When done, dast with sugar. 
The same mixture, with another egg, 
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may be baked in a tin as a cake, and 
buttor may be used if liked. It is 
nicost in a shallow tin, and should be 
cut in squares for serving. 


Soda Cake.—Required: a pound 
of flour, six ounces of sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, the same 
of tartaric acid, or twice as much 
cream of tartar, half a pound of butter 
or lard, six ounces of currants, two 
ounces of candied peel, three eggs, and 
about the sixth of a pint of milk. 
Cost, about 1s, 2d. 

The soda should be free from lumps 
and sieved with the flour; the fat 
should be rubbed in and the fruit, &c., 
added, the peel being in shreds; the 
acid should be mixed well in, and the 
eges and milk added at last, after 
beating them well together. Another 
way is to sift the flour and acid, and 
add the soda dissolved in milk at the 
last moment. Fither way, the cake 
should be got into the oven without 
delay. Time, from an hour and a 
quarter toun hour and a half. This 
is a good cake, light, and of medium 
richness. ‘The fruit may be increased 
for a better one, or for a plain one use 
dripping, and two eggs only, with a 
little more milk. ‘The soda used alone 
without acid, produces a dark cake 
which is appreciated by many, but 
when this is followed we advise that 
only half a teaspoonful of suda be used 
to the pound of flour, and that it be 
most carefully sifted. It is very un- 
pleasant to meet with soda in lumps, 
which is also apt to give the cake a 
“soapy” flavour, Another way of 
mukiny soda cukes is to add a table. 
spoonful of lemon juice to each tea- 
spoonful of soda. 


Soda Buns.—For buns in putty 
pans, follow the above recipe; for rock 
buns use less milk; or if the fat be 
creamed with the butter, no milk is 


wanted. ‘The eggs will moisten it 
enough. 

Sovereign Gateau.—Kequired: 
a cake, and sauce, &c., as below. 


Cust, varies with adjuncts. 
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: made and baked. 
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Take a plain border mould, rather 
deep, and bake the cake in it. This 
may be made the same as Swiss Rout, 
or GENEVA Pastry, well coloured with 
yellow colouring, und a few ounces of 
candied oranges and apricots cut up 
and mixed in. When baked, serve 
cold as a cake, with a decoration of 
glacé or Vienna icing flavoured and 
coloured to tuste (orange is the most 
suitable flavouring), or as ai sweet 
with Sovergzign Sauce. Some gold 
leaf jelly (or, if that is not convenient, 
some good lemon jelly) should be cut 
up and piled in the centie of the 
border. 

aAAnother way of finishing off is to 
cut shapes of either of these jellies for 
the garnishing of the dish, omitting 
the sauce: the gateau should then be 
soaked with a little syrup ‘see page 
1049°, and some whipped cream be 
put in the centre ; this is to be dredged 
with orange sugar or grated orange peel. 


Spanish Benge Cake.—‘The 
foundation the same as for an 
ordinary anes cike, the additions 
being almonds, wine, and ground 
cinnamon. A couple of ounces of 
almonds may be used to cach half- 
pound of flour, and a saltspoenful of 
Cinnamon will be enough for most 
tastes. A tablespoonful of hight wine 
should be beaten with the eggs. Very 
thorough beating before the flour and 
nuts are added is a feature of these 
cakes. 


apie in Cakes,— Reference to 
the Ixprex should be made for spices 
suitable for cakes. Many sorts ef spice 
essences are useful, T hey have also 
the merit of selubility. 


Sponge Cake, Good.— Required: 
five eves, their weight in sifted icing 
sugur, or half castor and half icing, 
then the weight of four is sufficient, 
half their weight in fine flour, and the 
grated rind of half a small lemon or 
orange, or 8 few drops of ecasence. 
Cost, about Od. 

This is very good cake if carefully 
Sift the flour and 
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ut it in a warm basin. Put the sugar 
in another basin, and keep both warm. 
Add the yolks of eggs to the sugar, 
and beat for a quarter of an hour. 
Tho whites are to be beaten toa stiff 
froth and put to the yolks a little at a 
time, alternately with the flour ; these 
cmnot be too lightly added, for if 
beaten in, the cake will be quite heavy. 
Blend well to avoid strenkiness, then 
put the mixture into a tin that has 
been buttered or oiled, and bake in a 
moderate oven for an hour, or more, 
according to depth. Another way of 
mixing is to beat the whole of the 
egzes with the sugar, and then add the 
flour in the manner described. 


Tee ee 


Another way.—Use equal weights of 


cogs and castor sugar, and two-thirds 
the weight of eggs and flear. Or for 
many, fourteen ounces of sugar to a 
pound of eges will be enough, and 
the result should be a light cake. It 
may be made in cither of the ways 
given above. 

Another way.—This is plain. 
materials are equal weights of flour, 
sugar, and eggs, with flavouring. 
Owing to the increased amount of 
flour, this is not su heht and spongy 
as the above, but it answers for many 
dishes, and when sponge cake crumbs 
are wanted it serves the purpose of a 
richer cake. 

Note.—-The weight of eggs in the 
shell is intended, 


Sponge Cakes, Penny,— When 
made ina large quantity, the ting are 
often prepared as follows: Grease 
them with lard which has been creamed 
up with a hittle flour, brushing it intu 
the comers: then dust with fine sugar, 
shaking ont the loose, When the 
mixture is in, sift sugar over the tops. 
The tins are suld in frames that as, 
joined together--at about a shilling 
the half-dozen. The second mode of 
mixing the materials is often followed 
for these, and to be a suceess a mixing 
machine as required. OSee Katcnen 
UTENSILS. 


Sponge BRusks, —- Cut a stale 


sponge cake in fingers, and brown 
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both sides in the oven. When crisp, 
put in a canister. These are nico for 


invalids. 


Sultana Cakes.— (See Ccnnant 
or Pium Cakes.) There is more 
flavour if the sultanas are divided ; if 
used whole, they may be mixed with 
some raisins, chopped or halved if 
liked. 

Swiss Coffee Biscuits.— These 
are very light, and as well suited for 
invalids as for serving with coffee. 
Required : a pound ana half of fine 
flour, an ounce of sugar, an ounce and 
a half of butter, four eves, and two 
tablespoonfnals of milk. Cost, about &d. 

The butter is rubbed in the flour, 
and the rest added to make ai firm 
dough, which should be beaten) and 
foldeda few times until smooth. Then 
cover with acloth, and leave for an 
honr or two. This cannot be too thin. 
Cut in ovals or oblongs and prick 
thoronghly all over. Put on tins, 
floured very little, and not greased, 
an] bike in a hot oven; they should 
curl up. ‘They will keep indefinitely 
ina dry place. Corn-flour and flour 
mixed may be used, and a trifle more 
milk. 

Swiss Cream Cakes.— There 
are few more delhaious cakes than this, 
but itis some little trouble to prepare. 
Required: milk, butter, sugar, egg 


whites, flavouring, colouring, flour, 
and cocoa-nut, as below. Cost, about 
Is. 8. 


First mix a pinch of sult and half a 
teaspoonfal of bicarbonate of soda in 
a spoonful of hot water: add half a 
tin of Swiss nilk, and two and a half 
ounces of butter, half an ounce of lard, 
undlan ounce of white sugar that have 
been beaten together, Chen beat all for 
rome minutes, Add half n teaspoonful 
of cesence of vanilla, the same of 


vsrence Of musk or rose, as preferred, 


ergs to a spoonful at a tine, a 


and the whites of six cegs that have 
been whipped to a stiff froth; put the 

iting 
httle flour from time to time, and 
this should be a mixture of fine 
English and Vienna, seven ounces of 
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each. Do not beat, but blend as 
thoroughly as possible. Bake in three 
sandwich cuke round tins (page 
1031), to a pale brown. Extra care 
is required in buttering the tins, 
as the mixture has a tendency to 
stick. While the cakes are baking 
make a filling by mixing half a grated 
cocoa-nut with the whites of two eggs, 
and cnongh sugar to make a rather 
stiff mixture. This is to be put on the 
tops of the cakes after they have 
become cool, and they should be put 
back for a minute for the icing to set. 
The icing may be flavoured with 
vanilla or rose. 


Swiss Roll.—There are many 
recipes for this, but however made the 
oven should be sharp; the mixture put 
evenly and thinly over the papered 
tin, one with turned-up edges; the 
jam should be warmed and stoncless ; 
and the baking must be watched, that 
the sheet does not brown and harden at 
the edges, as, if it does, it will break 
in the rolling unless trimmed first, and 
this entails waste. Cost, about 1s. 
per pound on an average. 

Vo. 1.— Allow an egg to every ounce 
of sugar, and the same weight of 
flour. The mode is the same as for 
sponge cakes, and any flavouring may 
be added. This is very light. Turn 
out and remove the paper from the 
back of the sheet, wetting it shghtly if 
needed, then spread with the jam, and 
roll quickly, brush with raw egg volk 
and rollin coarse sucar, then cool on 
a sieve, Some turn the shect out ona 
piece of flannel and cover for a moment 
with a second piece before rolling. 
This is thought to prevent breaking. 


For a plainer roll, use equal weights | 


of eggs, sugar, and flour. It should 
be a quarter of an inch only before 
baking. An old or burnt tin will spoil 
the roll. 

Another way.—Wse equal weights 
of flour, eggs, sugar, and butter. 
mode is the same as for good cakes. 
A little baking powder will lighten 
it considerubly. This keeps well. 
Clarified fat docs for a plain roll. 


ee 
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Norr.—Jam sandwiches are made in 
cither of the above ways, and baked 
in shallow round tins and spread with 
jam, and then put two together, the 
brown side up, and cut in triangles. 

Victoria sandwiches are the same 
thing, made light with a half tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of ammonia in 
place of baking powder. This gives 
puffiness, but the cakes soon get dry. 


Syrup for Cakes.—There are 
two ways of making cake syrups in 
general use. The first is to use about 
equal weights of sugar and water, or 
a little more water than sugar, say 
half a pound of sugar to rather more 
than half a pint of water; water is 
twenty ounces to the pint. The other 
is to use about two-thirds water, or 
sometimes more, to one-third sugar; 
that is, a pint or more of water to half 
aw pound of sugar. It matters little 
which mode is adopted. In the first 
case the syrup is soon made; in the 
second it has to boil for the water to 
reduce a good deal, so pretty much the 
same results are brought about. By 
the longer boiling and frequent 
skimming a richer syrup is obtained. 
It is also clearer. Rum or other 
spirit or liqueur that may be uscd for 
flavouring should be put in at the end 
of the boiling, and the average amount 
is a wineglassful to the pint. Syrape 
of this sort are variously flavoured 
with essences, orange and lemon juice, 
and the like. They are also coloured 
sometimes. When rum is used, as for 
a baba (page 1011), vanilla flavouring 
is often added. For simple dishes, a 
syrup with a little home-made wine 
added, or sume fruit jelly or anything 
similar, answers very well. Currant 
or cherry, and many other fruit syru 
ure nice in the same way, = It is useful 
to remember that by the aid of a 
syrup, a cake may be served in place 
of a pudding very often. 


Toast, Buttered.—Cut slices 
from a loaf a fow days old, or one day 
only is liked by many. The removal 
of the crust is a matter of taste. 
Hold it at sufficient distance from the 
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fire to avoid burning and to crisp the 
surface; the colour should be uniform 
and anice brown. Butter and serve 
at once; the plate should be very hot 
and sct over boiling water, but the 
toast should not be held to the fire 
after it is buttered. 


Toast, Cold or Dry.—This is 
generally liked thin and minus crust. 
Proceed as above and serve in a toast 
rack; triangles or squares are the 
usual shapes; oblong pieces may be 
cut, or for sending to table with becf- 
tea, &c., fingers are usual. If allowed 
to stand and become sodden, dry toast 
becomes indigestible ; from the fire to 
the table is the thing. 


Toast for Savouries. — For 
placing on the dish to be coated with 
a purée of vegetables, &c., the buttering 
is optional and is often omitted, Cut 
slices the size required and remove the 
crust. For garnishing hashes, &c., 
thin toast is wanted; triangles are a 
common shape. 


Treacle in Cakes. —Whin 
treacle is used in any quantity, as for 
various sorts of loaf gingerbread, a 
dark, rather laxative cake is the result. 
Such cakes burn quickly, and want 
watching. ‘The same may be said uf 
the crisp, flat sorts of gingerbread con- 
taining treacle. When used in very 
small quuntities, treacle gives a rich 
appearance. If suda be used in a cake 
with treacle in, there is an. cefferves- 
cence set up which lightens the cake. 


Turin BRolls.—These rolls are 
excellent, and are made both sweet and 
plain: in the latter form = they are 
servel in place of ordinary bread at 
dinner, and are a pleasant change from 
rasped rolls; their only drawback is 
the cust. Required: a pound and a 
quarter of dry flour, all or half 
Vienna; a quarter of a pound of 
butter, half an ounce of yeast, a salt- 
spoonful of salt. an ounce and 4 half 
of white sugar, the yolks of four eggs, 
and half a pint or so of thin cream and 
milk mixed. Cost, about 1s. 2d. 

The yeast and sugar are blended 
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with the tepid cream and added to the 
warm butter, and beaten into the flour 
until a light dough is formed; more 
flour may be wanted. When risen, 
the rolls are made up with pointed 
ends; the shaping is not easy at first, 
and those who find it difficult may 
make little plaits. They are washed 
with raw egg-yolk and baked in a hot 
oven. For the plain rolls omit the 
sugar, and use a little more milk and 
increase the salt to a small teaspoon- 


ful. For the raising of the dough, 
refer to Hovsrwotp Brean, page 
1030. 


Twelfth Cake. — (See Bring 
Cake.) When the cake is baked and 
cold it should be stored for a time, if 
convenient. When required for use, 
ice the cake with the icing used for 
bride-cakes, and cover the top with 
“twelfth-cake ornaments,” to be 
bought of a good confectioner. Novel- 
ties of this sort are constantly being 
introduced. A high ornament is 
generally placed in the middle. Should 
nothing more be available, use good 
cream fondants for the decoration, 
with some rout cakes, if liked. A 
cardboard ornament, suggestive of the 
season, is often used for the middle 
and the dish garnished with bright- 
coloured crackers, &¢. 


Vanilla Buns. -- (Sce Jaw on 
MarmaLtapy Buss.) Omit the jam. 
Flavour with vanilla essence, and 
Increase the sugar a little if) liked. 
When baked, cither coat with vanilla 
ing, or dust with vanilla sugar. 
These cat well with coffee, 


Vienna Bread.—licquired: two 
pounds of Vienna flour, two ounces’ of 
butter, an ounce of yeast, a teaspoonful 
of salt, the same of white sugar, and 
a pint of tepid milk. Cost, about Is. 

Rub the butter in the four, and mix 
the other ingredients, except the salt, 
in a separate basin, the yeast and 


- sugar being first rubbed together ; 


then pour to the flour, add the ault, 
and mix to a dough; cover, and in 
two hours make into fancy-shaped 
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rolls, twists, plaits, rings, &o,. This 
will make from a dozen to sixteen. 
Put them ona baking-tin, and throw 
« thin cloth over ; then set over a pan 
of boiling water for ten minutes, bake 
in a sharp oven, and as soon as done 
ylazo them. They are sometimes 
brushed over with beaten egg before 
baking. For richer bread, an egg to 
each pound of flour is added. The 
sugar may be left out, if objected to; 
then the yeast should be mixed with a 
little flour and the milk, or a portion 
of it, and set ina warm place for a 
few minutes to test it before adding 
to the flour. Very good yeast is 
wanted. 

To make “crescent” rolls, the dough 
should be a trifle stiffer than the 
above; roll it into thin pieces, cut 
them square; then make four tri- 
angles by cutting the dough from 
corner to corner. Take the pieces by 
the corners furthest apart and roll the 
dough firmly upon itself, drawing the 
corners together into a crescent shape 
as it is put on the baking-tin. ‘These 
are sometimes baked before brushing 
with egg; then it must be put on the 
instant they are out of the oven. 

Notr.—This is delicious baked in 
tins, and used for brend and butter or 
toast. 


Vienna or Butter Icings.— 
No. 1.—Brandy.—Required: half a 
pound of icing sugar, three ounces of 
butter, and half a glass of brandy. 
Cost, about 8d. Sherry or other wine 
may be used in the same way, or uny 
liqueur may be used alone or with the 
brandy. The matcrinls are to be 
worked to a creamy consistence with a 
wooden spoon. 

No. 2.—Chocolate.— Required: twelve 
ounces of icing sugar, six ounces of 
butter, from three to four ounces cf 
finely-grated chocolate, und a_tea- 
spoonful of vanilla essence and a little 
brown colouring. Cost, about 1s. 4d. 
Mix as above directed. A hittle spice 
essence or ground spice may be added 
if liked. Cinnamon is a favourite 
flavonring. 
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No. 3.—Lemon.—Required: half a 
pound of sugar, icing or castor; a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter, the 
rind of a lemon and some of the juice, 
and a little yellow colouring. Cost, 
about 8d. The materials should be 
blended as above, the juice being 
added drop by drop at the end. For 
a stronger flavour, add essence of 
lemon, 

No. 4.— Rose.—Use butter and sugar 
as above, and add cnough carmine to 
colour, and cssence of rose and a little 
rose water to give the required flavour. 
A 10se-colonr dicing may be made and 
flavoured as liked. 

Various icings may he made by 
altering the colours and flavours to 
suit the taste or the particular dish for 
which they are required. The propor- 
tions of sugar and butter may be 
altered, but the mixture must be stiff 
enough to retain its shape when passed 
through the pipe fer garnishing pur- 
poses. (See GARNISHES, } 
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Vienna Rusks.— These are very 
good, and will keep indefinitely if the 
instructions are carefully carried out. 
Required : two pounds of Vienna flour, 
half a pint each of milk and water, 
two ounces of castor sugar, the same 
weight of butter, one ounce of French 
or German yeast, asaltspoonful of salt, 
and two eggs. Cost, about 1s, 

Mix the veast and sugur with a little 
of the milk and water, blended and 
made just tepid. ‘Take care to have 
no Jumps in the yeast. Then add 
about a fourth of the flour to form the 
sponge, cover, and leave to rise. When 
fully risen, stir in the butter, just 
melted, and the eggs, with the rest of 
the flour and the salt, und mix into a 
light dough on a board. Cover for an 
hour, then form the dough into long 
rolls ubout the thickness of a rolling. 
pin; grease the sides that they may 
purt more easily, and put them 
tovether on a tin; set this over boiling 
water, and lay a cloth over. In twenty 
to thirty minutes bake the rolls on a 
slightly greased tin in a sharp oven. 
i Break them apart, and leave until the 
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next day; then rasp the tops and 
bottoms and cut into thin slices; lay 
them on tins or wires, and brown in 
the oven on both sides. When quite 
cold, store in tins with well-fitting lids. 
Serve with cheese or butter. If with 
cheese, omit the sugar in making 
them. They are also suitable for 
invalids. 


Violet Cake, — (See Rose Cake.) 
The mixture is left uncoloured, and 
flavoured with vanilla or to taste. 
When done, the top is coate:L with 
white or pale green icing, and covered 
with crystallised violets. 


Wafers.— These require special 
irons; the usual shapes are round and 
oval. There are various kinds of 
wafers; some mixtures arc in the form 
of a paste when inserted, and others 
are a stiff batter: the latter ure the 
more troublesume to bake, and want 
trimming when done. 


Wafers, Dutch. — Required: 
seven ounces of flour, half its weight 
in butter, the grated rind of an orange, 
two to three ounces of sugar, and just 
enough raw egg to make a soft paste. 
Cost, about 8d. 

The paste should be very thin, and 
shaped to the irons, then baked care- 
fully. When both sides cannot be 
cooke:l at once, the irons should be 
often turned. A conple of minutes 
should bake small wafers. ‘See also 
Gacrrres und Warrries.: The recipes 
may be made to serve for the above. 


Wafers, Ice.-— Wafers for serving 
With ices are made by the leading 
bisenit: manufacturers, and may be 
hia of grocers, They are of various 
colours aad flavours, the most popular 
being Jemon, vanilla. and raspberry. 
They soon lose their crispness, unless 
kept in a very dry place: if they 
become damp, they should be crisped 
up on the stove, or a cool oven, but 
must not get discoloured. Time for 
getting cold before serving must be 
allowed, 


Waffles, — Required : hilf an ounce 
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of butter, a pint of milk, two eggs, a 
little salt, a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
fresh yeast, and enough flour to make 
a thick batter. Cost, about 8d. 

Dissolve the butter in tho milk, 
warmed, then add the beaten eggs, 
and flour to make astiff batter, stir the 
yeast in, and leave to rise; then heat 
and grease the waffle irons, put in a 
spoonful or more of the batter, close 
the irons, and cook over hot coals, 
Turn after a few minutes, and cook 
the other side; the waffles should be a 
yoo brown and leave the irons freely 
When done. Hutter them, and serve 
with sugar and powdered cmnamon, 
or sift this or powdered cassia over 
them. 

etnother way.—Required: half a 
pound of butter, the yolks of three 
eggs, two ounecs of sugar, half a 
pound of tloar, a pint of warm milk, 
and the whites of two eggs beaten to 
snow. Cost, about Is. 2d. 

These materials are to be made into 
a batter, the butter and milk being 
incorporated, and the whites of caps 
added at the last, after the mixture 
has stood awhile, Any flavonring 
may be added in the form of essence 
or ground spice, ‘The irons should be 
heated, after bDuttering, for cach fresh 
supply of batter, Sugar is dredged 
over when done, This is a Danish 
recipe. German waffles are made ina 
similar way, but flavoured with brandy 
or rum, and raised with a littl yeast; 
ground spice as a regular accom 
paniment, 

etnother WAY Required: na quarter 
of a pound of rice, half a pound of 
flour, four ounces of butter, two egys, 


and the white of a third, « litth aalt, 


and sume flavouring. Cost, about 
Kd, 

The rice is washed, und boiled in 
milk, which should be absorbed, and 
the rice be quite a thick, soft) mass, 


Then mix it with the flour, and add 


~ the other ingredients; the butter should 


be melted, and as much warm milk 
put to as will make the mixture the 
right consistence, This is a German 
recipe, Waffles are not- much made 
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in England. The irons shown below 
iron- 


may be obtained of Jewish 
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mongers; most good ironmongers will — 


get them if ordered. 


Wedding Cake. — (See Buipr 
Cake.) 

White Cake.— Required : half a 
pound of lump sugar, a gill of water, 
the yolks of four cegs, und the whites 





of six, a quarter of a pound of potato , 


flour, the same of Vienna fluur, and a 
little ground mace or ginger. Cost, 
ubout 10d. 

With care, this is a very good cake. 
The sugar and water are to be brought 
to the boil, and simmered a minute or 
two, then poured over the yolks in a 
bowl, and well beaten; the yolks 
should be beaten a little first; a 
quarter of an hour should be spent in 
working these to a creamy consistence. 
Sift, warm, and mix the flours, and 
beat the whites to a foam; add these 
by degrees alternately with a steady 
hand. The mould should be viled and 
sugared, und a band of paper pinned 
round tho top. (Sve Savoy Cakus.) 
The uven must be moderate all through 
the baking. 

Notse.—Any flavouring of a concen- 
trated kind may ho used, but lemon 
juice, or anything that would thin tho 
inixture, is not suitable, owing to tho 
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water in the cake. This is nice iced, 
or may be served quite plain. (See 
also Snow Rocks.) 


White Gingerbread. 
— Required : a pound anda 
half of flour, as dry as pos- 
sible, three-quarters of a 
pound of fine white sugar, 
six ounces of good butter, 
an ounce and a quarter of 
ginger, pale ground, a 
lemon, a gill and a half of 
milk, a pinch of ground 
mace, two ounces of candied 
lemon peel, and half a tea- 
spoonful each of carbonate 
of soda and cream of tartar. 
Cost, about 1s. 8d. 

The butter is rubbed into 
the flour, and the grated 
lemon rind, and spices, 
and acid added; the pvel should be 
chopped small. The mitk is to be 
made tepid, and the soda dissolved in 
it. When worked to a smooth paste, 
finish as for GINGERBREAD Nuts PLAIN 
(page 1028). Nicer gingerbread, but 
not quite so pale, is made by adding 
a beaten egg, and omitting half the 
milk. For plainer ones, use half 
clarified fat and half butter. 


Wholemeal Bread.—Ssir Henry 
Thompson's recipe; ‘* ‘Take two pounds 
of coarsely-ground whole wheat-meal, 
and add half a pound of fine flour, or, 
better still, the same weight, or more if 
preferred, of fine Scotch oatmeal, Mix 
thoroughly with a sufficient quantity 
of baking powder and a little salt, then 
rub in two ounces of butter, and make 
into dough, using a wooden spoon, 
with cold skimmed milk or milk and 
water, soft in consistence, so that it 
can be almost poured into the tin ring 
which gives it form when baked. In 
this manner it is to be quickly made 
into flat cakes like tea-cakes, and 
baked on a tin, the rings used being 
about an inch high and seven or cight 
inches in diametor, cach enclosing « 
cake. Put them without delay into a 
quick oven at the outset, letting them 
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be finished thoroughly at a lower 


temperature. If made with yeast, 
which is for gencral purposes prefer- 
able, when either good German or the 
fresh home product can be obtained, 
add the necessary quantity to the 
dough, made as above directed, with 
the two meals, butter, salt, and warm 
milk and water. Make the cakes and 
put them on the tin with their rings, 
and set near the fire to rise, which they 
will do in an hour or a little under. 
Then bake in a medium oven in the 
sume way as for other fermented 
bread, When yeast is used and not 
baking powder, a medium coarse oat- 
meal may be added instead of fine 
oatmeal, which is necessary in the 
foregoing recipe.” 


Yeast, Brewers’, to prepare 
for use.—Should the yeast be bitter, 
pour over it a good quantity of cold 
water, and let it stand for twenty-four 
hours, when the yeast will be found at 
the bottom of the vessel. This may 
suffice, or it may require a second 
treatment. Yeast may be kept in cold 
weather for some days covered with 
cold water. When it seems to lack 
strength, a teaspoonful of honey or 
brown sugar may be added to half a 
pint. If good, half a pint or less 
should be enough for a stone of flour, 
but more may be wanted. 

Nore.—Bread is better when the 
minimum quantity of yeast sufficient 
to raise it is used. 


Yeast, Dried, French or 
German.—(See page 1002.) 


Yeast, Home-made.—-\o. 1. 
— Boil two ounces of best hops in two 
quarts of water for half an hour. 
Strain the liquor, and let it cool down 
vo the heat of new milk. Put into it 
a small handful of salt and half a 
pound of moist sugar. Beat up a 
pound of fine flour with some of the 
liquor, and mix all well together. Two 
days afterwards, add three pounds of 
potatoes which have been boiled and 
mashed. Let the preparation stand 
for twenty-four hours, then strain it, 
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and bottle for use, but do not cork it 
till it has ceased working. Whilst 
making it, stir frequently und keep it 
near the fire. Before using shake the 
bottle well. It will keep in a cool 
place for two months. Yeast made 
from this recipe is excellent, but it 
must be prepared with great care. 
Bread made from it needs to rise 
longer, both in the sponge and in the 
dough, than when fresh brewers’ yeast 
is used. 

No, 2.—Add hot water to boiled 
potatoes until the mixture is as thick 
as common beer yeast. ‘To each pound 
of potatoes used, add two ounces of 
treacle, and when just reduced to 
blood-heat stir in a tablespoonful of 
fresh yeast for cach half-pound of 
potatoes. This should be kept warm 
until the fermentation is over, and in 
twenty-four hours it will be fit for use. 
A pound of potatocs shonld make 
nearly a quart of yeast, which answers 
the purpose well. The bread made 
from it can hardly be distinguished 
from that inade with yeast in the usual 
way, and it is, therefore, a useful 
recipe to fall back upon when the 
supply of yeast runs short. 

Vo, 3.—Buil half a pound of flour 
and a quartcr of « pound of sugar in a 
gallon of water for a few minutes, and 
when cooled to blood-heat, put with it 
two ounces of dried, or a gill of fresh 
yeast; leave it to ferment for a couple 
of days, then bottle and store it ina 
cool place. The next time any is 
made, adda pint of this in place of the 
yeast above given. In this way “the 
thread,” as it is called by bakers, is 
not lost; that is, anyone starting with 
yeast for the first brewing may go on 
without adding yeast so long as some 
of the old is all the time left to add to 
successive supplics. This is a hand 
recipe for use in places where fresh 
supplies of ycast are not obtainable. 


Yeast Wreaths. — These are 
much made in Germany. Some light 
‘Ree dough is enriched with a little 

utter, sugar, und cggs; an ounce or 
more of the first-namced, and an egg to 


BREAD, CAKES, 


each half-pound. Fruit is sometimes 
added. ‘The dough is twisted or 
plaited into rings the size of a tea- 
saucer, and about an inch and a half 
broad, then brushed with beaten egg 
and dredged with coarse sugar, and, 
for the richest varictics, with chopped 
almonds. They are baked to a deep 
yellow, and want watching, as they are 
liable to burn. When flavoured with 
vanilla they are often served with 
coffee, and sometimes called Corre 
Kine CaKEs. 


York Biscuits.—These are very 
old-fashioned favourites. Required : 
two pounds of flour, two ounces and 
a half of butter, the same of sugar, an 
egg, half a pint of milk, anda pinch 
of carbonate of ammonia, not more 
than would half cover a threepenny- 
piece. Cost, about 10d. 

The butter is dissolved in the milk 
and added to the rest. The ammonia 
should be sifted with the flour. Roll 
out a quarter of an inch thick, and cut 
in fingers an inch wide and three 
long, or as liked. They may be 
brushed with egy or left plain, and 
want moderate baking. 


Yorkshire Brown Bread.— 
The exact proportions differ, but a 
common recipe 1s a mixture of three 
and a half pounds of flour, with a 
pound each of rye-flour and coarse 
bran. The mode of baking is the 
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Famity Breap. Small loaves and a 
moderate oven give the best results. 
Sometimes a mixture of rye-flour and 
white flour of the best quality, and a 
small proportion of barley-flour is used 
for bread, which is very satisfactory. 


Yorkshire Tea-Cakes. — Re- 
quired: a pound and a half of flour, 
half a pint of milk, a quarter of a pint 
of water (both luke-warm), two ounces 
of any fat, two eggs, an ounce of dried 
yeast, a teaspoonful of castor sugar, 
and a little salt. Cost, about 9d. 

Melt the fat in the milk and water, 
and when the right heat, add to the 
yeast and sugar creamed together ina 
basin, then pour through a strainer 
into the middle of the flour; beat the 
eggs and add them and mix all toa 
dough, form into cakes the size of a 
saucer, place on tins and let them rise 
for an hour or so, then bake for about 
twenty minutes. 

Another tray is to let the dough rise 
as for bread, then bake the cakes as 
soon as they are shaped on the tins. 
For a plainer mixture use one egg 
only; for a better one, all milk. 
Sometimes as much as a teaspoonful of 
salt is added to the above flour; others 
like very little; should fresh barm be 
used the sugar may be omitted, and 
the liquid must be reduced in propor- 
tion; a dough just soft enough to 
handle without stickiness is wanted. 

Norr.—The above mav be baked in 


sume as directed in HuvsenuLp ox | tins and served as plain Satty Lunns, 
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INVALID COOKERY. 


In almost every illness there are special points to be noted with reference 
to the diet, and it is very questionable if any book, however exhaustive, 
could meet the requirements of every case. There must of necessity be 
much left to the discretion of the nurse, and the facilitics she has for 
obtaining the particular article ordered; and those who are well acquainted 
with the composition of food will best succeed, and will be more able to 
ring the changes, where changes are a desideratum. In the present work 
the recipes given have been selected on account of their representative 
nature; and the methods of preparing the various articles of dict are such 
as will ensure good results, the principles being sound, and in accordance 
with the views of the best medical food specialists of the present day. 
The sick room fare of to-day is vastly different from that of even a few 
years ago; and care has been taken to include no recipe that shall violate 
right. principles. 

The most important rules to be observed in illness generally are 
epitomised below. Those who have had but little experience may refer to 
them with confidence. A mistake that would he of little importance in 
the cuisine of daily life, may be attended with fatal reeults in the case of 
acute illness. And it should be remembered that after a patient is 
convalescent, the same scrupulous nicety should be observed in the 
preparation of meals ; dideed. this is sometimes the period when every 
effort must be made to tempt the appetite, and to prevent errors in over- 
eating or partaking of unsuitable food; this is very often a much more 
difficult task than it appears. 


RULES FOR INVALID COOKERY. 


].—Serve everything in small quantities, appetising in mp pearenes and 
serupulously clean. If possible, keep special utensils for sick-room 
cookery. Fireproof china is strongly recommended. 

2.—The food should be kept in a well-ventilated place away from the 
direct rays of the sun and open drains. Animal food, as a rule, should be 
fresh, particularly for such dishes as beef tea. The very best of meat, 
should be selected. 

3.—Fish should be chosen with eare; it must he fresh. White fish is 
the most digestible; whiting is first favourite. Shell fish and oily fish 
are generally forbidden, and must not be given except by permission of the 
doctor, Oysters are the exception to this rule; they are very digestible 
in the raw state, but the reverse is the case if cooked. 

4.—If vegetables are allowed they must be fresh, cleaned, and cooked 
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thoroughly. When forbidden, they must never be given, as much harm 
wight result even from their employment as seasoning for a dish. 

5.—Fruit should be ripe and sound; if over-ripe it may be as hurtful 
as unripe. 

6.—Salt, pepper, and spices of all sorts must be used with extreme 
caution. In some cases even a pinch of salt is forbidden, and in others a 
dash of pepper is calculated to give rise to troublesome irritation of the 
throat and chest. “Essence of spice ” is sometimes of service for flavour- 
ing graels and other dishes, by reason of its absence from irritating 
particles, Store sauces and the like are seldom allowed in the sick room, 
or until convalescence sets in. 

¢.—Eggs and milk must be fresh. The latter should be kept lightly 
covered for fear of dust. It should be scalded or boiled. as the doctor 
may direct, as soon as brought in the house. Where facilities for getting 
it exist, it should be delivered in sealed cans. 

8.—Pastry, new bread, and cakes are, speaking broadly, amongst 
the things that should not be given. Twice cooked meat (unless most 
cautiously re-heatcd) comes under the same head. So does cheese. 

9.—Fried food is not good for the sick or any whose digestive powers 
are feeble. Other modes are preferable to frying, but if for a change 
a morsel of fried fish is allowed by the doctor, freedom from fat is the 
thing to ain at. It should not be given without permission. 

10.—In certain diseases any solid food is forbidden. Violation of 
this rule may mean death ; were a volume written on the subject no more 
could be said. 

11.—Sugar is best added in small quantities; it is easy to put in more, 
but an over-dose at first may render the dish uneatable, for some patients 
have a great aversion to anything sweet. Saccharin is often preferred. 

12.—Always carry up any food, whether hot or cold, covered; this 
May seem unnecessary, but various reasons might be given for the 
suggestion. 

13.—Try to prepare little surprises of a suitable kind for the patient, 
who, as a rule, should not be consulted with regard to the diet. Monvotony 
must be guarded against. 

14.—Concerning drinks, let {he hot ones be hot, and the cold ones 
cold. Under Icks are given some hints useful for cold drinks. Cold 
drinks as well as hot need to be kept covered. Tea should not stand many 
ininutes ; coffee must be clear aud pure; cocoa should be made from the 
nibs, or the best powder used. 

15.—Bulk does not necessarily imply uutriment; and cost is no 
indication of true food value. 


Nore.—Whiatever the kind of food ordered, notice should be taken of 
its effect, and if unfavourable symptoms present themselves, whether 
pain, vomiting, or any other, the medical attendant should be told. It 
will be found sometimes that a food cooked in a certain way will agrec, 
While in any other way it will not. Trouble should not be considered in 
making any necessary experiments. Should a particular amount of food 
be ordered at certain intervals, say a tablespoonful every hour, and this te 
found too much, the dottor should be consulted about giving haif the 
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quantity every half hour. This is given by way of illustration on‘y. 
Measuring glasses should be in every sick room; table and other “spoons” 
vary too much in size to be of use, whero acenracy is demanded. Medicine, 
particularly at incal times, should be removed out of sight of the patient. 


ACUTE oR SERIOUS ILLNESS. 


In many cascs of this sort, for some time all solid food may be 
forbidden, and the changes (of a limited kind very often) are restricted to 
slops. Too much care cannot be taken to combine real nutriment with 
dainty service, and to vary the modes as far as practicable. After slops 
pure and simple give place to liquids of a slightly thickened kind when 
convalescence sets in, much may be done by forethought. Any form of 
meat tea, for instance, can be thickened one day with arrowroot, another 
with baked flour, a third with barley or lentil flour, or any of the patent 
foods that the doctor may order. Then there are the French cereals, 
referred to on page 545. The flours of the same grains, too, come in very 
handy: oatmeal is allowable sometimes, and is very‘ nourishing; and it 
must always be remembered that when the patient may have tired of 
the liquids themselves which form the foundation of the dish, the slightest 
change in flavour imparted by these various additions gives zest, and food 
eaten with a relish (particularly after any wasting disease) is more bene- 
ficial than that which is forced down. Alladditions are, of course, subject 
to doctor's orders; but a doctor often speaks broadly. He may say, “ give 
any farinaceons food :” then it becomes the duty of the nurse to exercise 
her inventive faculties to the fullest extent. These hints may appear 
unnecessary; but we once knew of a case where the doctor ordered “a rice 
pudding ” by way of a change, and the patient was servel with one every 
day for a fortnight ! 

In regard to Rule 10 above, typhoid fever is a disease in which the 
regulation of the diet is of extreme importance, and where the giving of 
solid food too soon, against the doctor's orders, has often caused death, A 
single crumb of resi, or curd of undigested milk, or scrap of pudding, or 
fruit, may seem a small thing, but in this case has often caused fatal 
perforation of the softened intestines. Although the treatment will vary 
according to the views of the doctor and the gravity of the case, it should 
be regarded as a sacred duty to carry out his orders to the letter. 


PRE-DIGESTED Foops. 


In severe illnesses the patient is often not able to digest food of any kind 
without some assistance. This is owing to lack of the digestive juices ; 
the gastric or pancreatic Juices may be deficient, and this is sometimes a 
serious condition. But certain foods can be digested outside the body, and 
the patient may be tided over a critical period. Thus it is easy to make 
milk, beef tea, gruel, &c., perfectly digestible. Any chemist will supply 
the materials, of which there are several kinds. The foods may be either 
peptonised by the aid of ‘‘ peptonising powders,” or pancreatised by the 
assistance of “liquor pancreaticus.” ‘Pancreatic extract’’ is another 
name for a similar article to the last-named. The most generally used 
medium is peptonising powder; this is sold in small glass tubes, with 
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complete instructions for use, so that the most inexperienced can prepare 
the foods. The doctor will, as a rule, say whether any particular kind 
of peptonising agent is called for. In the absence of such instructions, it 
is useful to know that the ingredients sold under the name of “ pan- 
creaticus” are the most powerful, as they not only have power over the 
easein of milk, and the albumen of meat, thus taking the place of natural 
gastric juice, but likewise convert the starch of gruel, &c., into sugar, and 
make the whole available for nutriment; in other words, as an all-round 
agent for the pre-digestion of various articles of diet, the peptonising 
yowders (being substitutes for the natural juices of the stomach only) are 
ess powerful than the above-named. At the same time, especially for 
milk foods, these powders are exceedingly useful. But there are other 
uses for preparations of this sort; that is, to take them in water after 
a meal by way of aiding the digestion, The quantity to take, and the 
time it auld be taken after a meal, depends upon the kind of meal; 
directions are given suited to various cases. These instructions must 
be carried out to the very letter if the slightest good is to he done. It 
is also well to remember that artificial digestion is only a substitute 
for the real thing. Dr. Bridger says,* “ Even if artificial aids to digestion 
succeed in increasing the weight of the individual, they do not effect 
this by strengthening and improving the digestive powers. but by 
temporarily suspending them; and if their use be persisted in too long, 
they may even lead to further incompetency. We must then regard 
our pancreatic and other preparations as crutches—bad things for a man 
whose locomotive powers are but slightly impaired, indispensable where 
all power of locomotion is temporarily or permanently lost.” 


Liquip NOURISHMENT. 


The maintenance of life on liquid food is possible, so long as the 
essential elements are present: that is, the liquid should so far as possible 
combine the necessary ingredients of a perfect food. One of the best 
articles of this kind is milk, where it can be made to agree with the 
patient. When milk is in question, the old idea which some people seem 
unable to shake off, that any liquid is only a drink or a thirst quencher, 
must be got rid of. Milk is a liguid food, and those who serve it as an 
adjunct to other foods often do harm to the patient, and would find a glass 


7 Ra more acceptable. (See MILK, page 1003, and WATER, page 
2.) 


WINES AND SPIRITS IN ILLNESS. 


Any advice here is not intended for those who are “a little out of 
sorts,” so far as the recommendation of the expensive wines, Xc., is 
concerned. Not that poor or adulterated stuff is good for anyone; but 
often only in acute silwess would people feel justified in going to the 
expense of the best qualities. It is a fact, however, that money is well 
spent in getting the right thing when stimulants are ordered by the 
doctor, who will vory often select a particular brand. When this is not 


* “The Demon of Dyspepsia ; ur, Digestion, Perfect and [mperfeet.” 
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done, a reliablo wine merchant should be applied to; he will assist if the 
requirements of the case are specilied. It is foolish to buy such articles 
haphazard in small quantities from the nearest shop. 

Champagne.— This is ordered sometimes in eases of severe vomiting. 
The doctor will then almost always mention the brand; if not, for ordinary 
use it may be laid down as a broad rule that a dry wino is intended; 
sweetened champagne is often harmful and generally hateful to an invalid, 
The price varies according to the age and brand. It often happons that 
oue particular brand is sold in the same town at various prices by different 
dealers. In order to make the most of a costly article, a champagne tap 
is wanted; small quantities of the wine can then be drawn off, and the 
rest kept good, or fairly good, to the end. When a little only is drawn off, 
small bottles should be purchased, though they are dearer in proportion than 
full-sized ones. Do not put ice into champagne unless ordered ; when 
oe very cold, set the bottle in ice or cold water. (See page 960 in 

CES.) 

Sherry—This should only be given when directed by the doctor. A 
careless choice of sherry may lead to much harm; it is one of the most 
difficult of wines to get pure, even when its use is indicated. Madeira is 
now often ordered in place of sherry. 

Port.—This is often not only * fortified,” but “ plastered,” ie. treated 
with plaster of Paris. Good port, and “ unfortified,” specially light for 
invalids, is to be had if one gues to the right people. When port of any 
kind does not agree with the patient, Burgundy may be tried. 

The various sorts that are: classed as light wines need not be specially 
mentioned here. They should only be taken when prescribed. 

Brandy.—Whether for use in a critical illness, when it may be the 
means of saving a patient’s life, or for couvalescence, good, pale, old 
brandy is required. One medical man goes so far as to say that it should 
cost at least ts. to 7s. a bottle, and that it will be probably cheaper to pay 
10s. or more. It is sometimes freely prescribed in cases of great prostra- 
tion. Needless to say, it is to be taken in the light of a medicine, and 
not of a beverage. 

The medicinal uses of wines and spirits may be summed up in a few 
words. Red wines are gencrally indicated in conditions of pourness of the 
blood, and port is often ordered after a long and exhausting illness. 
Should Burgundy replace it, a sound wine must be chosen. When wine 
disagrees, as all sorts do with some people, whisky is often found to 
answer; this or any other spirit should also be carefully selected; some of 
the stuff sold as “ whisky ” can only be classed as poison. Any of these 
things are only to be given by medical advice, but a special note of 
warning may be spaniel in the case of children. However weak a child 
may seem, or however much the administration of a stimulant may appear 
to be desirable, the doctor should be consulted. This applies equally to 
the number of medicated wines, and other ingredicuts suld in a mixed 
form, and put before the public as good for all sorts of ailments. Some 
may be useful in certain cases; but to take them indiscriminately is like 
going into a chemist’s shop and choosing “sume drug of which you know 
little to put into a body of which you kuow less.” 
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REMARKS ON BREAD. 


Miss Nightingale and others who have had long experience im sick 
nursing say that many patients, especially country ones, often crave for 
home-made bread. Change of bread is sometimes of service, and reference 
to the chapter on BreEaD will meet most requirements. Bonght bread 
must be good and pure, and never given new. Bread kept too long is 
equally bad, and there must be no trace of damp or mould. In serving 
toasted bread, with beef tea and the like, it should never be got ready too 
soon, and left to get soft; the object is to get rid of the moisture, and it 
should be served crisp and warm. Unless ordered, it should never be 
put in the liquid. It is worth remembering that liquids sometimes 
disagree by being too hastily consumed; the mastication of the bread 
prolongs the time taken over a meal, and thus benefits the patient. After 
an illness, a change from white to brown bread, which need not be coarse, 
is often of benefit in constipation. 


FRUITS. 


Many kinds of frnit may be given to the sick; those of a juicy sort, as 
oranges, being most used in feverish conditions, Grapes are generally 
weleome, but neither should be given in cases where the swallowed pips 
might cause perforation of the bowels, as, for instance, during recovery 
from typhoid fever; unless someone will undertake to free the fruit from 
seeds and pips. The doctor should always be consulted as to the kind 
of fruit to give. Pineapple is often forbidden, on account of the woody 
fibre it contains, as it is hard to digest. Bananas are nourishing where 
they agree ; in some disorders they would be too clogging: they are a food 
rather than a refresher. Where they can be indulged in freely, the best 
way is to buy a good-sized bunch, not quite ripe, and suspend it where it 
may get the sun or warmth; the fruit is then picked as it comes to 
maturity. For dishes of cooked fruit, see the chapter on FRUIT, many 
of them being as suitable for the sick as for the healthy. 


J ELLY. 


Jelly was thought much of in the days when bulk and nutriment were 
supposed to go hand in hand, As usually made there is but little truo 
nourishment in jelly, the kinds made from good wine exeepted. But a 
jelly often seems to be irreplaceable by other forms of nutriment, and a 
patient often craves for it ; and so Jong as the nurse is not deceived into 
the belief that it represents, or cau take the place of food proper, there is 
geucrally no harm done by giving it. But a special warning should 
be given in case the doctor has ordered “no acids ;” then naturally, a jelly 
containing lemon or orange juice would not be suitable. The cooler it is 
servod, and tho softer it is, consistent with retaining its shape, the nicer. 
Should it be too soft to turn out, it may always be a hy or cut in dice 
and served in a glass, Neyer take up more than is likely to be eaten at 
once, as it is very messy-looking when it begins to melt. A little ice is 
& help in keeping jelly nicely. (See page 960, in IcEs.) 
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RE-HEATING Foon. 


First, tho principles on which this should be conducted. These are the 
prevention of dryness, loss of flavour, and indigostibility. Foods often 
suffer considerably by re-heating, even when great care is exercised. The 
temperature must be adapted to the nature of the dish, and the extent of 
the cooking in the first instance. The best ways are, for animal food and 
liquids, either a double saucepan—kept for the purpose—or a Jar set. in 
water, as detailed in various recipes; or by putting a basin in a saucepan of 
hot water, so that the rim of the basin rests on the saucepan, the basin, of 
course, being covered. As soon as the food is of a temperature convenient 
for its administration, it should be served, for nothing is gained by 
prolonging the time. Other convenient ways are to set the dish containing 
the food in a potato steamer; this is good for liquid foods. Or a bit of 
fish and other solids may be put between two plates over a saucepan of hot 
or nearly boiling water. There is no difficulty; the only requirement is 
intelligence. 

WATER. 


The employment of occasional drinks of pure water in illuess is ree »m- 
mended by a number of writers. Sir Dyce Duckworth says, “ This is 
much neglected. Patients are plied with strong essence of beef, and milk 
with stimulants—all this ad nauseam; but > cooling draught of water is 
withheld. Water, however, is generally relished, and is of real service, 
It promotes appetite for the next food, and cleans the mouth.’ The remark 
quoted refers to fever eases. There are others in which the hint might 
well be borne in mind, especially where sick children are concerned. Should 
it be necessary to boil and filter the water, care must be taken to freshen 
it by pouring it from jug to jug from a good height. Otherwise, from 
its flatuess, it is not likely to be relished. The precaution of covering 
the vessel must be observed, as exposed water rapidiy becomes tainted. 


INFANTS’ FOOD. 


The first thing to be grasped by those who have the management of 
infants, who may from any reason be deprived of Nature’s food, is that 
starch is foreign to their requirements, and beyond their powers of digestion. 
This fact is pressed home with such persistency that one would imagine it 
to be as familiar as household words. But. is such the case ? Let coroners’ 
inquests, and the many verdicts of “ Died from improper feeding,” tell the 
story. There are also those who are aware that a no-starch diet is preached, 
but who contend that soaked bread is the right food for babies. It would 
be of mournful interest could we learn how many children have been killed 
by “ oe A little knowledge of one chemical fact should sottle the 
matter for those who are willing to learn. A certain substance known as 
‘‘ptyalin” is not secreted in the mouths of very young children in suffi- 
cient quantity to digest starch. Not until the teeth appear are thickened 
foods safe, and even then diserction is wanted. If given {vo soon, the 
result will be colic, sickness, and other disorders, 
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MILK. 


Milk and water should form the first food. The exact proportions 
vary, and the doctor will advise; no hard rule can be laid down. Barley 
water is relied on by many medical men in place of plain water, not only 
by reason of the greater nutriment, but because it has a good effect on the 
eurd of the milk, which it renders more soluble. Lime water has also its 
adherents, and malted milk is much in favour. A half teaspoonful or so of 
malt extract to cach pint of milk or milk and water is considered by many 
authorities to be better than sugar as a swectener, and to aid in the diges- 
tion of the milk. Some, again, pin their faith to “sugar of milk.” in place 
of cane sugar. In some cases, after all else has tried and failed, the 
addition of this will make the milk quite digestible. Some children seem 
to thrive better when cream is added to the food, and others get on upon a 
mixture of whey and cream; this is in those somewhat rare cases when 
the milk cannot be made to suit the child by any treatment, save by taking 
away the curd in this manner. Some can get along very well on pepto- 
nised milk, while now and then it is found that the peptonising does not 
decrease the trouble, It is, perhaps, after trying milk in many ways, that 
people are tempted to fall back upon starch by way of satisfying the 
craving of the child. But it is generally the digestion that is faulty, and 
if milk is hard to bear the addition of stareh will make it harder. Besides, 
a starchy food has a constipating effect, while it is of no use to make 
healthy flesh. It is not too much to say that a child may look fat on such 
fare, but may actually be starving. This is notably so when corn-flour or 
arrowroot is the food given. 

No pains should be spared to get milk of guaranteed purity. In some 
towns nursery milk is readily obtained. Many assert that the milk of one 
cow is best; others think the contrary, giving as a reason that in the ease 
of the animal being out of sorts the milk will, of course, suffer, and it is 
better not to be dependent on one cow ; also, that a mixture of milks is safe, 
as, providing the animals are healthy, there is more chance of uniform 
quality than from one cow's milk. Of condensed milk be it said that, 
when employed, the brands richest in cream must be used if the baby is to 
thrive. Those with ten or more per cent. must be selected, and there is 
no difficulty, for many of the leading firms publish an analysis. The 
advantages claimed Wy some writers for condensed milk are its uniform 
purity, as it is put up under strict regulations so far as cleanliness goes, 
and its freedom from any germs of disease, such as are sometimes present 
in fresh milk. But we share the opinion that where a good supply of 
fresh milk can be got, condensed milk ought not to supplant it. 

Humanised Mitk.— Many of the large London dairies prepare artificial 
human milk, made from that of the cow. The price is high, and for poor 
persons prohibitive. We therefore give Frankland’s method, which is 
simple and easy. Take half a pint of new milk and let it stand for about 
twelve hours. Then skim off the cream, and add the eream to a pint of 
perfectly fresh milk. To the half pint of skim milk add a piece of rennet 
about an inch square, and let the vessel containing it stand in hot. water 
till the milk has thoroughly curdled. Remove all the curd. To the 
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remaining whey add a little powdered white sugar, warm it, and then pour 
it into the pint of new milk, to which the cream has already been added. 
No dilution is necessary in the use of this milk for infants.” * 


MALTED Foops FOR INFANTS. 


Those, when bought, must be of the best kinds. Such as bear the name 
of a good house (and there are a number known to chemists) are reliable if 
the directions are followed, but no food is more readily spoiled by careless 
treatment. When made at home by the aid of malt flour (see paze 553 in 
CEREALS), the same principle must. be put into practice. The food is to 
be well cooked before the malt flour is added. and the temperature must 
not again reach boiling point, though time shonld be given for the action 
of the malt. The food must be reduced in temperature before the malt is 
added; some writers say cool enough to sip, or at any rate, not much 
hotter than it could be taken hy the child. Those who use a feeding 
bottle with a thermometer inside are on the safe side with regard to the 
temperature of the food when administered. Speaking generally, malting 
may be looked upon as an aid under medical advice, to any ordinary 
system of feeding. 


Sick CHILDREN. 


Tact. patience, and common-sense, are all called for here. It has been 
well said that children who have been properly fed in health are the most 
likely to recover from an illness, On the other hand. sueh as have been 
indulged with all kinds of me-ses in health are not easily induced to take 
suitable food in sickness, More, perhaps, than in adult feeding, is change 
in the method of service important. A tiny pudding “all to himself” 
will probably be taken, when a slice from a large one would not. The 
yolk of an egg spread over a slice of toast—all the better if cut in some 
pretty shape—imay be eaten, when a plainly boiled egg would not. Has 
fish become weariness ¥ Try it in the form of a little pudding, turned 
out of a pretty mould. Many a drink has been coaxed down by the aid of 
a coloured glass. These are but trifles, but they are well worth bearing 
iu mind, <A particular thing may be ordered by the doctor, and it may be 
highly desirable that the child should take it. When it palls in one ri 
it is wise to try it in another, and if aversion is created, by the exercise of 
a very little ingenuity the particular ingredient may be so disguised that 
its presence is not suspected. In drinks, take barley water for instance 5 
in its homely form it soon grows tiring, but with the addition of a little 
fruit syrup, should such things be allowed, both taste and appearance may 
he completely changed. In hosts of ways this principle may be 
carried out. 


cee ee 














* The above is taken by permission from Dr. Bridger’s work, “The Demon of Dya- 
pepsia.” It will be noted that the principle above detailed commxts in removing @ portion 
of the cure from the milk, the compound of fresh and skimmed milk containing but two-thirds 
of the original amount of curd, Tie process seems more troublesome than ft is in reality, for 


by ATTANSINg the milk supply in advance ft is quite easy to have the skimmed and the fresh 
ready at the same time, avd the after-treatment bs cary, 
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Apple Water.—There are two 
ways of making this refroshing drink. 
Once is to take two or three raw apples 
of a good sharp kind, wipe and cut 
thom up without paring or slicing, 
as they will yicld a better flavour, and 
put them in a jug, with a couple 
of ounces or more of white sugar, and 
a little lemon peel or spice essence ; if 
the latter, add it during the cooling. 
Then pour over a quart of boiling 
water, and stir well with a wooden 
spoon; cover the jug, and strain care- 
fully for fear of pips when cold. The 
other way is to use some baked apples, 
and add them to the water, but this 
is a thicker drink. Either can be 
mixed with barley water. Apple 
water and toast water are sometimes 
mixed. 


Arrowroot.—(Sre page 543 in 
Crerrats for general remarks. — Ace 
also InpEx for dishes from arrowrvot, 
corn-flour, and kindred preparations, ) 

Cup of Arrowroat, — The general 
proportions are about a scant table- 
spoonful of arrowroot to half a pint of 
liquid, water or milk, the latter being 
the more nonrishing ; but sometimes 
when wine or brandy is added. water 
arrowroot agrees better. The ordinary 
mode of making is to mix the raw 
arrowroot with a little of the cold 
liquid to a paste, and to add the rest 
while boiling, and then stir and serve. 
Sugar is added to taste. A little 
cinnamon is @ common flavouring, as 
it is very useful in disorders of the 
bowels, when arrowrvot is so fre- 
quently of service. In such cases it is 
better taken tepid than hot. It. 1s 
often ordered to be made thicker than 
this, and some medical men advise the 
addition of a teaspoonful of raw arrow- 
root, sprinkled in just before cating ; 
the arrowroot is made in the above 
way. The addition of the raw arrow. 
root increases the astringent action, 
and if properly mixed in there will be 
no unpleasant roughness. 

Nort.—In ordinary cases, wo think 
that a minuto or two's simmering im- 
proves the arrowroot; a tablespoonfal 
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of arrowroot to a pint of milk is 
thought thick enough by some. 

Egg Arrowroot.—Make a teacupful 
of arrowroot with milk in the pro- 
portion first given above, and, when a 
little cool, beat in the yolk or the 
whole of an egg; this may be given as 
it is, or may be set in a steamer, 
covered with paper in the usual way 
like a pudding, and simmered for a 
few minutes (about ton), then served, 
or taken when cool. Half a pint 
of milk arrowroot, beaten up with an 
egg or two, and poured in a shallow 
dish, and baked slowly for about ten 
to fifteen minutes, makes a verv nice 
little pudding. This is lighter if the 
white of the eve be beaten and added 
last hike a southe. (See page 1082 for 
Mock OMELET. ) 

Wine sirrewroot.—Mix the arrow. 
reot with wine ‘or Inandy to a paste, 
then add boiling water, and serve 
without farther boiling. 


Barley Custard Soup.—This 
ig very nourishing and inexpensive. 
Required: a pint cf steck from the 
bones of any white meat or poultry, 
unflaveured and free from erease, half 
an ounce of pofato-flour, the same 
of butter, a tablespeonful oer two of 
cream, a mill of milk, the volk of an 
egg, and an ounce of tine barley-flour 
or prepared barley. Cost, about fd. 

The steck should be brought to the 
boil, and the butter and flour blended 
in a separate pan and added, and the 
mixture stirred; the barley is to be 
mixed with the milk and put to the 
rest, and the beiling continued for a 
quarter of an hour if * prepared bar- 
ley,” half an hour if ordinary barley- 
flour, The eream and volk of egg are 
to be beaten up in the hot tureen, and 
the soup put to by degrees, and the 
eating continued for a minute. This 
is improved by putting over the fire 
and stirring for a minute, if care be 
tuken that it does not boil, Add salt 
to taste, and, if allowed, the soup may 
be flavoured with a morsel of spice 
- vey or a litle ossence of any 
tind. 
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Barley Gruel.—(See Barvey in 
Cereals.) 


Barley Water.—The patent or 
prepared barley sold in packets is use- 
ful for this. It is made in a similar 
way to barley gruel, but thinner ; 
directions are given on the packets. 
About a tablespoonful to a pint of 
water will be right for most people, 
and any of the usual flavourings may 
be added, such as orange or lemon 
juice, or fruit svrup. 

To make barley water from pearl 
barley, use two ounces to two quarts of 
water with a couple of ounces of lump 
sugar and flavouring to taste. Un- 
flavoured barley water, although some- 
times called for, is very insipid. Wash 
and scald the barley (see page 443); then 
boil it very gently with the two quarts 
of culd water for an hour and a half to 
two hours; longer will improve it. 
The sugar should be stirred in at the 
end. Jf half a lemon be used, the 
peel may be boiled with the barley, 
and the juice stirred in at the end. 
The juice alone is often liked > orange 
juice is equally nice. ‘The proportions 
are to be regarded as approximate, for 
some like barley water almost as thick 
as pruel, and others who take it freely 
in the cold state will like it very thin. 
If on cvvling it is found too thick, add 
mvure water that has been builed, 
Equal parts of hot milk and barley 
water, to which no acid must be added, 
furm a very nutritious drink in many 
forms of sickness, The two beverages 
may be mixed while hot and taken 
cold with benefit also. Sometimes a 
raw egy can be taken when beaten 
up with a little of the mixture better 
than alone. Fresh fruit juice may be 
added in some cases. (See also APPLE 
WATER.) 


Beef Essence. -- Required: a 
pound of gravy boef, free frum fat and 
cut high up the leg, a little salt, and 
three or four tablespoonfuls of water. 
Mince the meat, and pound it in a 
mortar, adding the water a little at 
a tine; cover, and let it soak for two 
to three hours, add the salt, and put all 


in a jar with a lid; close this tightly, 
and set in a gentle oven for three 
hours; or put the jar in a saucepan, 
with hot water half way round it, and 
let the water simmer only, for about 
three to four hours. The second mode 
produces a liquid rather less rich in 
flavour. Strain through a _ coarse 
strainer, pressing the meat well, and 
keeping nothing back but the bits of 
meat. ‘There may not be much more 
than a gill. From a teaspoonful to 
a tablespoonful may be given at a 
time. This is of use whenever con- 
centrated nourishment is wanted. It 
should be made in small quantities, 
being very apt to go bad in hot weather, 
and must be examined before it is 
given to the patient. Keep in a cold 
place. Good fresh beef skirt, or beef 
steak, is sometimes used in the same 
way. or a mixture of either with gravy 
beef. The very freshest meat must be 
chosen, that the gravy may be all 
drawn out. 


Beef Jelly.—This can be made 
plain or savoury; if the latter, make 
such additions as are given in the 
recipe for Beer Tea, Savoury (page 
1059). Allow a pint of water to each 
pound of meat. The shin of the meat 
Ix to be chosen, not the thick part 
of the leg. This should be cut up 
small, and allowed to soak in the water 
for an hour or two before the cooking 
begins; for although heat 1s necessary 
to extract gelatine, the soaking aids 
the cvoking process indirectly. <A 
little lemon peel or juice is often added 
to this, Tie the jar down with 
bladder or thick paper, or use a flour 
and water paste; the flavour should 
be preserved as much as possible; 
covk in a moderate oven for about four 
tu five hours. The liquor may be 
strained off intu sinall cups for use. 
Only in very cold) weather should 
much be made at a time. In cases where 
the meat is not sufficiently gelatinous 
to cause setting, a little gelatine may 
be added. It may be taken warm 
or cold. The meat will yield further 
nutriment if put in the stuck pot. 
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Notge.—For stronger jelly, use less 
wator. 


Beef Juice.—The best way of 
preparing this is in a jar tied over 
with bladder. The meat should be 
minced or scraped, and a little salt 
added unless forbidden. It is then 
set in a water bath of cold water, 
brought to the boil as slowly as 
possible, and the water kept boiling 
gently round it for five hours. The 
extract thus obtained may be given 
cold or iced, or heated up to about 
ninety degrees according to the case. 
The primest and freshest meat should 
be chosen. 


Beef Tea, General Hints.— 
The first thing is the quality of the 
meat. It should be juicy and freshly 
killed, and used fresh; meat that has 
been hanging and lost its juices by 
evaporation is not suitable. For this 
reason frozen meat is useless. When 
from the leg it should be cut high up; 
other parts may be used, such as * lee 
of mutton” piece, or steak, and a little 
of the skirt may often be added for the 
snke of its) flavour, The shehtest 
particle of tainted meat may work 
great harm to the patient, and in hot 
weather the tea should be made in 
very small quantities, The omoeat 
should be freed from skin and fat. and 
the finer it is divided the better; the 
thing is to draw the goodness out, and 
large lumps of meat yield far less 
moisture than if cut small: therefore a 
little extra trouble is well bestowed. 
Tt is often an advantage to pound the 
meat. It should not be chopped on a 
board, or a good proportion of | the 
gravy is absorbed; a plate or marble 
slab ispbest for the cutting. It should be 
put at once into the water, and when 
all is in covered if to be left to stand. 

Another way to prepare the meat is 
to take slices and lay them flat. and 
then scrape with the point of a knife se 
that only the skin is left. When the 
toa is required to be gelatinous, follow 
the rule given for Berry Tea (Sir 
Henny Tromrson’s) p. L068, Otherwise 
gelutinous meat is nut to be got for it; 
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it 18 a common error that bcecf tea 
should be a firm jelly when cold; nine 
times out of ten the gravy only is 
wanted. These hints are equally 
applicable to mutton. The flavour of 
beef tea can be varied in many ways, 
as shown in our recipes, and in hosts 
of others by a little ingenuity. Beef 
tea is much less relied on by the medi- 
cal profession than it was formerly, 
but opinions vary greatly as tu its 
merits, and it is not too much to say 
that when it is made, it should be so 
prepared as to obtain all possible 
nutriment, for when carelessly made 
much is left behind. In straining, 
a fine strainer or muslin should not be 
used, or much will be left that should 
be given. When left to get cold, the 
fat (if anv) is easily taken off, first 
with a spoon, and then by passing a 
piece of paper over the surface. In 
serious dIness, salt is generally the 
only condiment, and not always that. 
(See Reupves For Insvatrp Cookery, 


p. 1056.) 
Beef Tea, Good, Ordinary 


—Reyuired: a pound of beef. a pint ef 
water, and a pinch of salt. Cust, 
about Sd. 

(See GENERAL Hints ahove.’  He- 
move fat and skin, and cut the meat 
up, the finer the better. Add the calt 
and water, and put all in a jar; cover, 
and let it stand for an hour, or a little 
longer if convenient. Then tie the 
jar down with a piece of paper, and 
puta saucer or plate over; set it ina 
saucepan with cold water, from half to 
three-parts of the way up the jar, put 
the lid on, and place it over a very 
gentle heat, that the water may come 
to the boil slowly. After this, it 
should simmer fer two hours. The 
tea can then be strained off for use 
throurh a cuarse sieve or a strainer. 
If a fine one were used, a good deal of 
the nourishment would be left behind, 
Whereas every particle should go 
through except the hard dried-up meat 
itself. Tf it can be left until cold, any 
specks of fat can be removed, and in 
that case it is net necessary to be 
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so careful in the first instance. An- 
other way is to prepare the meat, &c., 
as above, and set the jar in a gentle 
oven for two to three hours. The tea 
thus made has a richer flavour, but is 
not always acceptable. (Sce Beer 
Tra, Savovry.) 


Beef Tea ‘Sir Henry Thomp- 
son’s*. —Chop fine or mince with 
aw machine a peund and a half of gravy 
beef, from which the fat has been 
removed. Place it in an earthen jar 
with a lid, add a pint of cold water, 
and let it remain for an hour, oc- 
casionally stirring and pressing the 
meat firmly with an iron spoon, Then 
place the jar, with the lid on, in a 
saucepan large enough to cover it, 
with water sufficient to reach nearly 
to the lid, but not near enough, when 
gently boiling, to rise above it and 
enter the jar. The water is to he 
kept at about boiling point, or just 
under, at tho corner of the stove for 
three hours, adding a little water 
occasionally to replace that which 
evaporates, When the time has expired 
the jar may be removed, the beef tea 
drained from the meat, which is then 
to be pressed as closely as possible 
through ai coarse straining cloth, so 
a3 to extract all the quid. After 
standing a short time the beef tea will 
become clear, much light brown, flaky 
matter falling to the bottom. By 
no means remove this, as it is nutri- 
tious material, unless any special 
orders have been given to the cun- 
trary. When cold, the fluid will be 
shehtly gelatinous, varying somewhat 
as the meat used may vary in the 
amount of skin, tendon, or other 
fibrous tissue contained therein. 

If, however, shin of beef, which, of 
course, Includes bone, is used as well 
as gravy beef, say a pound of cach, 
add the meat detached from the bone 
to the pound of gravy beef, and treat 
them together as already described ; 
but utilise the bone, by breaking it 
with a chopper or hammer, after which 
the picces are to be placed in a sauce- 
pan apart, with a pint of cold water 
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for an hour. This modo might often 
be followed with benefit when dealing 
with other sorts of meat, as well as 
poultry, &. &ce. Then tho whole is to 
be slowly brought to the boiling point, 
and to be maintained at the same until 
the liquor is reduced to the third of the 
pint, which is to be strained off and 
mixed with the beef tea already made ; 
a firm jelly will result when cold. A 
strong solution of gelatine has thus been 
added to the meat extractives and 
albumen obtained by the first process, 
materially improving the value of the 
compound. When cold, remove the 
small quantity of fat which 1s always 
to be found on the surface, and heat 
what is required as wanted. If to 
he served as soon as made, without 
cooling, remove as much fat as possible 
with a teaspoon, and the small re- 
mainder by means of white blotting 
paper. 


Beef Tea, Raw. — The meat 
should be laid on a clean slab or plate, 
and scraped very finely with a knife. 
Fat and skin are not to be used, and 
fhe finer it is seraped the better, 
Pat it at ones ina glass or jar (not 
mnefal of any sort., and add cold water. 
Sometimes its own weight is ordered, 
or in cases of weakness half its weight. 
Then cover, and let it stand about half 
an hour, unless a longer time has been 
named by the dector, There are 
various reasons for departure from any 
fixed rule here. A short time for 
standing is best in some cases; It Just 
depends upon the advisability, or 
otherwise, of drawing out certain 
substances from the meat; and it 
should be taken that if the doctor 
names a particular time for the pro- 
cess he has reason for so doing. In 
straining, press the meat well to get 
the juice out. Or place it in a piece 
of muslin, and wring it well in’ con- 
trary directions, Children’ sometimes 
take this better with a little sugar 
than salt. The appearance is improved 
by serving it in a red glass; ina white 
one it is not appetising. ‘This is some- 
times given warm, in which case it 
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must be most carefully heated, never 
boiled. In other cases it may be 
given cold or iced, being less a food 
than a medicine very often. 


Beef Tea, Savoury.—For a 
pound of meat and a pint of water 
allow half a dozen peppercorns, a 
small onion or a shalot, a couple of 
cloves, a morsel of toasted bread, and, 
if the case allows, a sprig of any herb. 
The whole should be cooked as usual, 
and the bread passed through a 
strainer. The tea may be left thin 
if preferred. This is only suitable in 
convalescence. 


Beef Tea with Tapioca.— 
Required: half a pint of beef tea, and 
other materials as below. Cost, varies 
with the strength. 

Take the beef tea made by any 
approved recipe, according to the 
requirements of the case, and bring 
it nearly to the boil, Have ready ina 
separate saucepan half a pint of white 
stock from meat or poultry, and about 
three-quarters of an ounce of French 
tapioca that have been cooked together 
for twenty minutes, the tapiuca to 
be sprinkled in a little af a time; then 
mix the two preparations, and season 
to taste, and serve. This is soothing 
in irritable conditions of the throat 
and chest, and a pleasant change from 
ordinary beef tea, but the mode must 
be followed exactly, unless water be 
preferred to stock for cooking the 
tapivea, in which case the beef tea 
should be a little stronger than usual. 
On no account must the grain be 
cooked in the beef tea, or the latter 
would be spoilt, 

Note. — This principle may be 
adopted in the cooking of sago, €c., 
or various kinds of flonr may be boiled 
with the stock and added to the tea, 
Stock from veal bones answers for 
cooking the tapioca. 


Boiled Flour.—This is used for 
infants’ food, also for thickening milk 
and other foods, as beef tea, &e., for 
invalids, It is very nourishing and 
digostiblo, Tie a pound of flour in 


a cloth tightly, and put it in a scauce- 
pan of boiling water, and keep it 
boiling for four hours. Then leave it 
until cold after taking it from the 
watcr, and remove the outer moist 
part of the ball of flour, and grate the 
rest ; put it in a bottle for use. There 
is difference of opinion as to the time 
required for the boiling ; some authori- 
ties give two hours only, and others 
six or more; as detailed above, we 
have found it very satisfactory, though 
longer boiling could not hurt it. 
Being so thoroughly cooked, this re- 
quires but a few minutes’ boiling with 
milk, &e¢., for invalids, When for 
beef tea it is better to boil it with 
asmall amount of water, and add the 
beef tea to it by degrees, Or a little of 
the tea may be used for the boiling ; 
do not bring the whole to a high 
temperature, 

Kor infants, the thickness of the 
food is determined by the age of the 
child; the flour is to be mixed with 
a litth: of the milk, or milk and water, 
as the case may be, and the rest added, 
and the whole builed. Another way 
is to mix the flour with cold liquid, 
and add the rest beiling. and then 
return to the fire to boilup.  Biseuit 
powder has simular uses ‘see page 1012), 

Note.—White flour is often used, 
but decorticated, finely-ground whole 
meal is excellent thus prepared,  Pre- 
pared barley is sometimes added in 
amall proportions with considerable 
advantage. 


Bread and Milk.—Thcre are 
three ways of making this. The first 
is by means of crumbled bread; the 
second with bread in dice; and the 
third by putting thinly-sliced bread 
in the milk. The first is recommended 
by seme where mastication Is difficult ; 
the bread should soak for a time in 
the hot milk, and then be brought 
tu the boil again, something on the 
principle of bread sauce; the thickness 
is a matter of taste. Some sick 
peaple will relish this as a change 
from gruel, Bread in dice should also 
seak fur a time in the milk, which 
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is first to be brought to the boil and 
poured over, and then covered with 
a plate. If set on the hob it will keep 
hot enough, and may be served with- 
out further treatment, but many ad- 
vise that it be left to get cool, and 
be finished off as above. The only 
objection is the time taken. Sliced 
bread may be treated in either of 
the above ways. Without wishing in 
any degree to disparage this dish, we 
may say that where growing children 
are concerned, many medical men are 
of opinion that it is better to make 
arule of giving the hot milk to drink 
and the bread separately to cat, the 

astication being good for the teeth 
and the digestive organs. Where 
there is tenderness of the gums. or 
before the teeth are all cut, there is 
nothing to be said against bread and 
milk in health: while in sickness it is 
often very useful. Brown bread is often 
liked better than white, and sal! pre- 
ferred to sugar. If plenty of time be 
allowed for soaking, this isa good way 
to use up crusts if broken small. They 
may be put ina little cold milk an hour 
beforehand, or all night in cold 
weather. 


Broth.— This is best de-cribed as 
a weak form of meat tea, The liquid 
is made more nourishing and = sub- 
stantial often by the addition of 
cereals of some kind. A mixture of 
broth and milk frequently suits well, 
and affurds change.  Isinglass is use- 
ful. ax it gives a ditth bodv. If 
stale or dirty meat be used, there ip 
much skimming to be done to make 
any broth look appetising. The best 
known is perhaps matton broth. In 
cases where cream agrees, and milk 
does not, a little cream, say, a table- 
spoonful to the half pint, is added 
to broth by way of variety, and for 
the purpose of increasing the nourish- 
ment. (See Inpex for recipes.) 


Brown Soup. — Make a thin 
stock by adding a teaspoonfal of 
extract of meat to a pint of water, 
or, if preferred, use a pint of weak beef 
tea (home-made) fur the foundation. 


Then add a couple of table-spoonfuls 
of minced vegetables, one kind or 
mixed as allowed; these should be 
separately cooked in a little stock 
or water; a slight thickening may 
be given by the aid of brown flour, 
or of roux if the patient can take it ; if 
wine be allowed, a teaspoonful or more 
of good Madeira may be put in. This 
furnishes a change from the ordinary 
* slop diet ” so soon as vegetables are 
allowed. When game is ordered, a 
weak game stock may replace the one 
given (see Stocks). A little vermicelh 
or macaroni may be used as thickening. 
It is sometimes better to make a 
purée than to add vegetables in pieces, 
(See ViexMiceLir in Cereals.) 

Butter, -—- When this ineredient 
has been forbidden, it must be excluded 
from soups, puddings, &e. &e. 


Calf’s Feet Jelly... The average 
proportions are aoset of four feet toa 
mallon of water, bat the size of the feet 
and the weather should be taken into 
account, and it may be found necessary 
to add oa little gelatine; the stock 
should be tested in a sancer face page 
938 in Jennies. Tf the feet are sinall, 
a pint or fo Jess water must be used. 
Sapposing them to be prepared by the 
batcher, wash them in het and then in 
cold water, and divide them, remove 
all traces of hair and fat, and put 
them on with the water: boil and 
skim. and when the flesh has dropped 
from the bones and the liquor reduced 
to half or rather less, strain into a 
Clean basin. This may take from six 
to seven hours; rapid boiling as) of 
no use—the thing is to draw out the 
gelatine by Jong cooking. Set ina 
cold place until firm, and then remove 
the fat from the top, and take up 
the solid stock quite free from fhe 
sediment which is always found at the 
bottom. The final treatment consists 
in clarifying and making such addi- 
tions as the condition of the patient 
allows. We are considering this solely 
in the light of an invalid dish, and 
may here say that in nine cases out of 
ton jelly made from isinglass or the 
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best gelatine will answer the purpose 
equally well. We give two recipes 
which will serve as guides to others. 

No. 1.—This is to meet cases where 
little sugar is liked, and acids are 
allowed in moderation, and wine or 
spirit forbidden. Take a quart of the 
stock made as above, and put it in 
a clean pan, with the whites of five 
large or six small eggs, the strained 
juice and thinly pared rind of a small 
lanion or an orange, two to three 
ounces of lump sugar, and, if liked, 
a few drops of colouring. Finish off 
as directed on page 939 in JeLures. If 
not clear, pass again through the bag. 
It is always more difficult to clarify 
a jelly of this sort than when a larger 
proportion of acid is used, as the acid 
assists the process. 

No. 2.-- Required : two and a_ half 
pints of stock as above, a pint of 
sherry or other wine, the juice of two 
good lemons, the rind of one, half a 
pound of sugar, the whites and shells 
of four or five eggs, and half an ounce 
of isinglass. The isinglass may be 
omitted, but it facilitates the clearing ; 
if not used, the wine must be reduced 
or more stock used in proportion. The 
stock should be melted and left to get 
cold, then be put on with the rest; 
after standing for a few minutes off 
the fire, bring gently to the boil. The 
directions given for ordinary jellies 
(page 939) should be referred to. Some 
authorities recommend that the isin- 
glass be thrown in just as the jelly 
is at boiling point. If not required 
moulded and turned out, but only to 
set, and be cut up or chopped for 
serving, this may be made thinner ; 
and if much more sugar is wanted, 
more stiffening must be allowed. 

Jelly made in either of these ways 
may often be given warm, being made 
sweet or savoury as required. It. is 
not always necessury to clarify it if 
strained and skimmed well first. In 
hosts of cases it is very soothing to 
throat and stomach. For the sake of 
economy, gelatinous meat of other sorts 
may be added. 

Notrt.—If first-class wine be used, 
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such as Madeira, or 1f brandy replace a 
portion of wine, it may be added after 
straining, but it is always safer to 
strain sherry of medium quality. 
When fine qualities of brandy are 
employed a smaller quantity answers ; 
then, should the jelly appear too stiff, 
it may be diluted with a little water. 
Granges can replace lemons if pre- 
ferred. Cost, varies with the wine 
used; the average is about 1s. per 
pint, including wine and spirit. 


Calf’s Foot in Milk.—This is 
a cheap and good dish. Required: a 
ealf’s foot, a quart of milk, and season- 
ing, &c., as below, Cost, about 10d. 
to Is. 

Take a foot that has been parboiled ; 
cut it up, and put ina jar in the oven 
with the milk, and stew it until it falls 
literally to pieces. A bay leaf, or a 
strip of lemon, or a little spice may be 
used, and sugar to taste. Strain while 
hot, and give as it is if liked, or it can 
be served cold, and is enriched by 
beating up an ceg or two to the warm 
stock. By omitting sugar, and adding 
savoury seasonings, it takes the place 
of soup or beef tea. 

Notg.—A similar dish is made by 
taking sume stock from calf’s feet 
(see JELLY above), and adding an equal 
measure of builing milk. Serve hot or 


cold. 
Carrot and Bread Soup.— 


Required: a pint of voung carrots, 
half a pint of bread-crumbs half brown 
and half white), a pint of new milk, 
a quart of white stock, thickening, &e., 
as below, Cost, about 9d. or 10d. 

Put the carrots in boiling water to 
cover, and simmer for a few minutes, 
then rub the skins off; add the hot 
stock from white meat or poultry, and 
boil for half to three-quarters of an 
hour. Add the bread, and boil a little 
longer, then pass through a sieve, and 
return to the pan with the boiling 
milk, An egg, if alloted, will enrich 
the soup; it should be beaten in, and 
the soup kept for a minute or two 
below boiling point. A pat of butter 
is a further improvement, For a 
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plainer thickening use a tablespoon- 
ful of rice or corn-flour mixed with 
cold milk, and give ten minutes’ more 
boiling. 

Nore.—This soup is recommended 
to those who prefer a mild flavour of 
carrots, as the bread modifics it. The 
seasoning must be left to taste; a dash 
of sugar, in addition to salt and pepper, 
is recommended, and parsley is optional. 
This is very wholesome, and should be 
regarded as a type of soup that may be 
made with various sorts of vegetables. 


Cereal Pudding with Eggs. 
—Required: two ounces of rice or 
other grain, a pint of milk, sugar and 
flavouring to taste, and one or two eggs. 
Cost, about 5d. or 6d. 

The grain and milk are to be cooked 
together until done, the sugar and 
flavouring being added towards the 
end. When the mixture has covled a 
little, the cggs arc to be added, and 
the pudding baked for about twenty 
minutes in a gentle oven to a pale 
brown only. 

Note.—The yolks alone are often 
ordered in puddings of this class for 
the sick, and cream is frequently con- 
sidered a good addition; it should be 
put in with the eggs, Or where fatty 
foods are required, and cream is not 
handy, a httle chopped suct can be 
used. It is very important that the 
grain be well cooked; some will like a 
thinner pudding, then an ounce and 
a half to the pint will be enough. (See 
the chapter on Cerea.s for the pre- 
liminary preparation of the different 
sorts of grain.) Excellent puddings 
are to be had from any of the French 
cereals, and take a shorter time to 
prepare. 

Another way.— After baking the 
pudding, one in which the yolks of 
eges only have been used, pile the 
stiffly-beaten whites on the top, after 
flavouring and swectening a little, 
then put in the oven to sect. If jam 
or stewed fruit be allowed, a thin layer 
may be put between the top of the 
pudding and the beaten whites, This 
will often be relished when a plain 


pudding would not. Another way is 
to omit the jam, and send a little fruit 
syrup or sweet sauce to table. 


Chicken Dishes.—Tho amount 
of space devoted here and in a previous 
chapter to dishes of chicken may appear 
disproportionate. They are given with 
an object. Frequently the first solid 
nutriment allowed to a patient is in 
the form of white fish or chicken; 
besides, these dishes should be regarded 
as typical of hosts of others, for the 
same treatment could be carried out in 
respect of rabbit or veal, or whenever 
a mixture of white meats is advised, 
Again, in preparing a chicken for the 
sick, some people never seem to rise 
above the ordinary roast and boiled, 
beth good in their way, but not 
always suitable, and, when they are, 
they are apt to pall when frequently 
administered, Therefore, it is hoped 
that the other modes given herein may 
supply a want. A very perfectly 
cleansed, and—when the flesh is to be 
taken—a very tender, bird is required. 


Chicken, Economical and 
Nourishing.— When it is a matter 
of importance to serve all the meals 
hot, and where re-heated food would 
not be suitable, the following will be 
found a good way of cooking a 
chicken, A jar or double saucepan 
should be used. Cut a wing or leg 
off, and put in the vessel with a little 
stock made froin the trimmings, or 
water, or milk, or half of cach, just 
to cover, and cook it “ jugged hare 
fashion”? if a jar be used. The water 
round the jar should be warm to com- 
mence with, and boil softly all through. 
The time taken depends upon the age 
of the bird; it may be ready in little 
over thirty minutes if very young, 
or may take an hour. The breast and 
wings only may be reserved for this 
mode of treatment, and the inferior 
parts boiled down for stock for the 
cooking of them. The legs might be 
converted into chicken tea; they are 
handy, too, where a “mixed meats 
tea” is ordered ; beef and chicken can 
be used together, anda very nice tea is 
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the result. When the bones of a 
chickoar are not used in invalid cookery 
—and there are cases when the meat 
only is ordered—they will come in 
for family dishes. In serving the 
joint, add a _ little thickening 
to the liquor and boil it up, or 
serve it plain if liked. The seasoning 
is according to circumstances; a 
morsel of lemon, or a sprig of parsley, 
or dash of nutmeg is suitable, and 
sometimes a morsel of vegetable. For 
acute illness, we advise milk fur the 
cooking, and this may be enriched by 


cream or egg. (See pp. 1073 and 1074). 


Chicken Purée. — Required: a 
chicken, and other ingredients as 
below. After cleansing and drying 
the chicken, the flesh should be re- 
moved, and cut in slices, and then 
in strips, and again to form very small 
dice; the mode of cutting makes a 
goud deal of difference to the dish. 
This is to be put in a vessel with cold 
water to cover, and such additions 
in the way of seaxoning as may he 
allowed ; in many cases nothing more 
than salt is permissible. If acids 
agree, a teaspoonful of lemon juice 
gives savour and whiteness, ‘This is 
to be cooked gently for an hour and 
a half, and then rubbed through a 
sieve. The bones must be put on 
separately, with water, and cooked for 
an hour longer than the bird, or, 
better still, give them four to five 
hours. The liquor from the bones is 
to be strained and added tu the puree, 
an‘, if liked in the form of a soup, it 
may be made thin; or for a purée 
proper, less of the bone liquor can 
be used, or such additions in the way 
of roux or any cereal, or any of the 
other usual thickenings made be made, 
as will bring the wholo to the desired 
consistence. In skilful hands, many 
changes may be made in the manner 
of serving this. It is well to use no 
vegetable in the preparation at first, 
then in cool weather it will keep 
nicely for several days in a cold place. 
In somo cases it may be advisable to 
pound the meat as well as sieve it. 
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Note.—The bones should be well 
broken up. 


Chocolate Gruel.—This is a 
good substitute for ordinary well- 
known gruels of various sorts, as it 
forms an agreeable change, and is very 
satisfying and nutritious. Required: 
a quarter of a pound of good chocolate, 
grated, the same weight of fine rice- 
flour, two ounces of arrowroot, and the 
same weight of fine oatmeal, or if 
preferred, barley-flour, These should 
be mixed and kept ina tin ready for 
use, and when required a tablespoonful, 
or more or less according to taste, is to 
be mixed with a little cold milk, then 
added to a pint of boiling milk, and 
stirred and simmered for a few 
minutes; it should be kept a little 
below boiling point, and frequently 
stirred fur about. another quarter of an 
hour, then served with sugar to taste. 
* Prepared”? oatmeal or barley is in- 
tended. Chestnut-flour may replace 
the arrowrout or corn-fluur. A smaller 
proportion of chocolate will be liked 
by sume. 


Cream.—There are many wasting 
diseases in which cream 1s of the 
highest value, and many medical men 
order it freely. An objection is sume- 
fimes made to it on the ground of 
expense. The cost should not be 
considered if it can be afforded. Be- 
sides, it usually happens that those 
put upon such a diet are not taking 
meat and other articles which would 
cost as much, and cream is often 
the only form of fat that can be 
tolerated. In mckets and other dis- 
orders of childhood, cream is often 
given; we know more than one 
medical man who advises it with 
porridge or in any form in which the 
child will take it. There are various 
recipes in this chapter in which cream 
is one of the main ingredients; the 
are given with a view to meet suc 
cuses as we are here considering. In 
many others, some of the milk may be 
replaced by cream when uired, 
Double cream is the richest and most 
expensive; but in the majority of 
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cases single cream suffices, unless 
special orders be given for double. 


Cream Sauce for Fish.—The 
bones of a sole or other fish may be 
put on with a pint of cold water, and 
a sprig of parsley, a little salt, and 
a couple of peppercorns, and simmered 
down to a little less than a quarter 
pint; frequent skimming is necessary. 
A morsel of lemon peel or a shalot 
gives more savour. Then add cream 
to make up to nearly half a pint after 
the liquor has been strained, beat in 
the yolk of a new-laid ege, and remove 
from the fire before boiling point is 
reached. This is very good and 
nourishing, and any fish can be re- 
heated in it by moistening the fish 
with it, and putting it between two 
plates over boiling water. Other 
additions are permissible according to 
the condition of the patient; a little 
lemon juice or wine, when allowed, in 
other forms. 

Note.—Even with rich milk in 
place of cream, a good sauce is ob- 
tained. 


Cutlet, Boned.—The freeing of 
the meat from the bone 1s sometimes a 
troublesome task for an invalid. <A 
cutlet cooked in this way will be 
nourishing and convenient to cut up. 
Take a lean cutlet of veal or mutton, 
and cut off the fat, which should be 
used up in other dishes, then cut the 
bone out neatly. Put the bone in a 
stew jar with half a pint of cold water 
and a morsel of herb and spice if 
allowed, or a slice or two of fresh 
vegetables, and simmer for a couple to 
three hours, adding more water if 
required. There should be a gill of 
stuck. Then strain, and put the meat 
in, and simmer it softly until done. 
If rice or other cereal be liked, there 
should be more stock, and the rice 
cooked with the meat about an hour. 
Do not add salt until the meat is 
nearly done. 

Another good way to cook the meat 
when vegetables are allowed in fair 
quantity, is to slice up a tablespoonful 
of celery, the same of scalded onion, 
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and to grate the outside of a carrot 
until the same measure has been ob- 
tained, and cook the whole with a gill 
of the bone stock. A little chopped 
parsley adds tothe savour. By putting 
a layer of the vegetables at the bottom 
of the stew jar, and the meat in the 
middle, with more vegetables over, the 
meat is kept from hardening if the 
heat be gentle. A jar set in a pan 
of water will answer, if a small stew 
jar is not handy. 

A boned cutlet may also be grilled 
or broiled. Another way is to take 
some pure meat gravy, and stew the 
cutlet in it. 


Eel Broth —Required: a pound 
of ecl, a bunch of sweet herbs, an 
onion, a few peppercorns and allspice 
berries, a couple of cloves, salt, and 
five pints of water. Cost, about 9d. 
or 10d. 

This is only suitable for use in cases 
where oily fish has been ordered, or is 
known to be suitable. The fish should 
be cleansed and skinned, and put on 
with all the rest, and brought to the boil 
gently. The scum wants thorough 
removal. Simmer until the liquid has 
reduced to half. Strain through a 
fine hair sieve, and set by to get cold, 
then take the fat off, and warm up as 
required. It may be served plainly 
with sippets of toust, or a little wine 
may be added. 

Notr.—A little calf’s head or foot 
is a great improvement to this. For 
stronger broth reduce the water. 


Eggs.— (Se Eacs on page 590. )— 
We may again call attention to the 
importance of freedom from taint, 
whether the eggs are to be given raw 
or cooked. It must be remembered 
that there are hosts of people who in 
health cannot take eggs in any form, and 
when they are ordered in sickness the 
doctor should be informed of this. 
Sometimes, too, they will suit, and 
can be relished in the raw condition, 
while they are not tolerated when 
cooked; more often the reverse is 
the cause, Many a patient finds the 
addition of an «gg to a rice or other 
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cereal pudding quite indigestible, but 
often the yolk only will agree better 
than the whole egg, (See hints 
on CEREAL Pcuppincs wirn Ecos, 
page 1072.) Always remove the 
“perm” with care. The remarks on 
page 1059, under Liquip NourtsHMENT, 
may be of service in connection with 
egg cookery. (See also the INpEx, as 
various ways of serving eggs are 
detailed in other chapters.) A few 
modes of serving raw eges are grouped 
here for the sake of ready reference. 
A raw egg is a very nasty dish as 
often prepared, and care is well be- 
stowed in making it appetising. 

No, 1.—kgq Snow.—Take a new-laid 
ego and divide it; put the yolk in 
aly” with halfa te: spoonful or less 
of wale sugar, and beat it up. Beat 
the white to a stiff froth, and add 
it little by little to the volk, blending 
well but lightly ; then put ina tumbler, 
and serve af once before it falls and 
turns to a liquid state. This may be 
made nicer by adding a little lemon 
or orange juice; a tablespoonful of 
cream adds to the nourishment and 
bulk, = Properly made, this is light 
and free from the oiliness of the 
ordinary raw egg. 

No. 2.—Eqq and Brandy.—Put the 
yolk of an egg in a glass, and beat 
it well with a little sugar, and a table- 
spoonful of brandy. This is some- 
times given in doses of a teaspoonfal 

less at certain intervals. © Wine 
or whisky may be similarly used. A 
more acceptable mixture in some cases 
ix made by adding enough scalded 
milk, after cooling, to half-fill the 
tumbler; this is given at once, or in 
small doses as the case may require, 

Notr.—A mixture of ewe and any 
spirit is sometimes found to agree 
better when diluted; for this, use a 
little rice water or thin barley water, 
The first-named is of service in bowel 
complaints when the astringent action 
of rice, combined with a nutrient that 
will soothe the stomach, is called for ; 
and we may renark that some medical 
men prefer the white of the egg only 
with rice water, and frequently brandy 


mixed with port is ordered. A little 
arrowroot may be used in the same 
way. (See AkrowrooT in the chapter 
on Cereals, and on page 1065 in this 
chapter. ) 


Egg Creams. — These can be 
made both savoury and sweet; and 
either way they are tempting in 
appearance ‘and very nutritious. Where 
eves in plainer forms have become 
monotonous, they are recommended 
for trial. 

Saroury.—Butter a enp or china 
mould with fresh butter. Sprinkle 
with chopped parsley, if the case 
permits. Beat very thoroughly a fresh 
eg, strain, and add two tablespoonfuls 
of good cream, and beat hard again. 
Season with salt and pepper, or add a 
little nutmeg or essence of herbs, or as 
permitted. Then steam until just set ; 
and serve in the mould, or turn out on 
a bit of nice toast. When sauces are 
allowed, a little of a plain kind poured 
round adds to the appearance. For 
convalescents, Vary by adding a bit of 
chopped mutton or chicken, and serve 
a little gravy with it. A little white 
fish may be used in the same way. 
Either should be partly cooked before- 
hand, but not fully done when added. 

Nweet.—DPrepare the cup and egg 
and cream as before, but use a little 
sugar, with anv approved flavouring. 
Or omit the sugar, and serve with a 
bit of fruit jelly, jam, or stewed fruit. 
Various harmless garnishes will suggest 
themselves, For a rather more sub- 
stantial dish, add a teaspoonful of fine 
erumbs, bread, or biscuit. 


Eggs, Poached.—No. 1.—This 
is very digestible. Break a fresh egg 
into a lightly buttered cup, and set 
it in a small saucepan with boiling 
water half way up, then put the lid 
on, and take the pan from the fire, and 
ax soon as just set turn out on a piece 
of toast without crust. In cases where 
the toast would be too hard, a little 
hot milk or gravy may be poured over 
to moisten, then the bread may be 
rather thicker than usual. If extra 
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nourishment is needed, pour a little 
hot cream over. 

Another way.—Take a little china 
frying-pan, and put in a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of stock or gravy, and 
when it simmers break an egg in, and 
poach in the ordinary way. Serve on 
toast with the gravy over. This is 
a change, and, if allowed, sprinkle a 
little chopped parsley over. 

Another way.—Break an egg into 
one of the little china egg pvachers, 
first buttering it; scason with a pinch 
of salt and pepper, and set the pan 
in a saucepan of boiling water; put 
the lid on, and as soon as the eg¢ 
is set serve it in the poacher. 


Eggs, Steamed.—A small fresh 
egg can be cooked in a potato steamer 
in about four minutes: a large one 


will want five or more minutes, The 
water should simmer only, This hint 


is worth remembering when vegetables 
are being steamed, as the ege can 
be cooked at the same time, being 
often a verv useful adjunct to a 
vegetable meal. 

Another way, — Put the ege in a 
small saucepan of boiling water; put 
the lid on, and draw at once frum the 
fire ; it will be done in from five to six 
or seven minntes, according to i18 age 
and size. With ordinary care, it will 
be more digestible than when boiled in 
the usual way. 

Fish Pudding.—Required : fish, 
bread, milk, stock, egg and seasoning. 
Cost, varies with the fish. 

Free a little cooked white fish from 
skin and hone while warm, and cut it 
up or sieve It. Any firm sort may 
be used. For two tablespoonfuls of 
fixh take the same measure of bread- 
crumbs, and soak them in a little fish 
stock or milk (warm; just to cover, 
and beat up after pounng off any 
moisture; add the fish and a beaten 
egg. with a dust of salt and pepper. 
Pour into a small buttered basin, and 
steam until just set. If sanee ix 
allowed make a littl ‘see other dishes 
in this. and the chapter on Fisus, and 
pour over or round, A few drops 
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of anchovy essence and a little colour- 
ing will improve the appearance and 
flavour, Sumetimes, when fish is dear, 
and a person tires of it in one form, a 
dish of this kind is welcomed as a 
ready way of re-serving it. 


Fish Soufflé.— Required : a heap- 
ing teaspoonful and a half of ricc-flour 
or corn-flour, a quarter of a pint of milk, 
an egg and the white of another, a 
hint of pepper and salt, a few drops of 
lemon juice, and some white fish, 
egnal in meastwe to the milk. Cost, 
variable. 

Free the fish from skin and bone, 
and rub it through a sieve, or pound in 
a mortar. Make a little stock from 
the bone, &e. ; it may be reduced to a 
spoonful or two only ; mix it with the 
milk and thickening, and boil up, then 
add the yolks of eggs and fish, and the 
stiff whites when cold. Turn into 
a buttered pie-dish, and bake in a 
gentler oven than for ordinary sonfilés. 
Time, about twenty minutes. This is 
very much better from all points than 
a soufflé made from cold fish, and 
may be re-heated with care without 
detriment (see page 1062), 


Fish, Various Ways of Cook- 
ing.— (See Invex.) 


Flour, Baked. — (ce 


Frovr.) 
Fowl Soup, from an old Bird. 


—Those with an invalid on their 
hands, and poultry at command, will 
find this a good recipe. A well-fed 
old bird should be cleaned and cut 
into joints, and then sub-divided. A 
few veal bones from the neck, loin, or 
breast, and quite fresh, should be 
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added — about three-quarters of a 
pound, The vegetables and other 


flavourings are to be regulated by 
circumstances (see Merron Broti, 
page 1082). A bunch of herbs ia a 
teat improvement, The saucepan 
should hold three quarta, Fill) up 
with cold water, and It the meat 
stund by the fire, and come to the buil 
gently; skim and simmer, adding a 
little talt ut first, and more later. 
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Give from four to five hours, the 
slower the better. This may be used 
at once, or left to cool and any fat 
removed. It can be taken cold, or 
re-heated as wanted, with various ad- 
ditions, and will be found useful. A 
calf’s foot can replace veal bones, and 
a rabbit may be used in place of a 
fowl, reducing the water and time 
of cooking as may be necessary. For 
convalescents, a strip or two of ham in 
the water may do no harm, and is 
an improvement to the flavour. 


Fruit Drinks.—The list of these 
might be a long one, but the recipes 
will serve as a guide. When black 
currant jam or jelly is employed—and 
this is the most convenient form—ahout 
a couple of tablespoonfuls) may be 
added to a quart of water, and stirred 
over the fire until the preserve is 
melted. It shonld be covered, and 
strained before serving. It is often 
recommended that the preserve and 
water be stewed together for seme 
time; but this we think destroys the 
fresh favour of the fruit. It is, however, 
an economical plan should the supply 
of preserve run short. When a slightly 
thickened drink is liked, strain the 
liquid while it is hot, and add a little 
arrowroot mixed with cold water, then 
stir again to the boil, and leave to 
become cold; icing Improves these 
drinks. It is only right to add that 
not only are they not suited in all 
cases, but even ino certain disorders 
there is great differenoe of opinion 
as to their merits, such as in the 
treatment of sore throat, &e. 

Damson or apple jelly, blackberry 
jam or jelly, or a mixture of that with 
apple, makes a nice drink, 


Gruel, Effervescing. - ‘This is 
very good for a cold in the head, It 
should be made thin, and drank off 
while hot. Allow, for ao breakfast- 
cupful of gruel, a teaspoonfal of lemon 
juice, as much tartaric acid as will 
cover a kixpence, and the ame of 
bicarbonate of soda. Citric acid and 
rola answer equally well, and the 
lemon mry be omitted, The acid 
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should be put in the hot grucl, and 
the soda stirred in at the time of 
drinking. 


Gruels, Various.—(See Ixnzx.) 
Iceland Moss Jelly. — This 


once popular remedy has been sup- 
planted by others that are less trouble 
and more pleasant in flavour.  KRe- 
quired: a quart of cold water, a 
quarter of a pound of Iceland moss, 
a quarter of a pound of sugar, a glass 
of sherry, the juice of a lemon, and 
the white of an egg. 

The moss is washed in warm water, 
and put to boil in the quart of cold 
water; it must be stirred to the boil, 
then be Jeft to simmer for an hour. 
The egg is to be whisked up with 
a little cold water, and put in with the 
rest, and the jelly stirred to the boil 
again, and strained through a flannel 
hag. The main uses of this are in 
chest complaints. By using less moss, 
a demuleent drink is obtained. 


Icing of Food.— ve directions, 
page 960, in Ters. Ice should never 
he put ivfo a food, such as milk, beef 
tea, &e., unless ordered. 


Imperial Drink.—This is use- 
ful fer its action on the skin and 
kidnevs. From two to three drachms 
of cream of tartar is to be mixed with 
a quart of boiling water, and sweetened 
to taste; a little lemon peel may be 
added to flavour it. It can be taken 
freely with good effect. 


Isinglass Fruit Jelly.—This 
is very useful in cases of great thirst, 
as a little allowed to dissolve slowly 
in the mouth is very refreshing. 
Required: a pint of fruit jnice. 
Raspherry may be especially recom- 
mended. Add as rauch isinglass as 
will just set it: it should be melted in 
water, just sufficient, and then strained 
into a china mould or dish after 
mixing. A good imitation can be 
made, out of the fruit) season, by 
taking some syrup from bottled fruit, 
and adding a little citric acid and the 
isinglass, as above. Swoeten very 
shirhtly. 
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NoTr.—RasPRERkRY VINEGAR may be 
treated in the same way, and so may 
several kinds of fruit syrup. 


Lemonade. — Required: two 
lemons, a pint of boiling water, and 
about an ounce to two ounces of lump 
sugar. Cost, about 2d. to 3d. 

The lemons should be jwcy, and 
the skin wiped with a clean cloth; by 
rolling the lemons on a buard they 
will yield the juice better. Take the 
rind off thinly, and put in a jug with 
the sugar, then squeeze the juice in, 
and pour the boiling water over; stir 
with a wooden spoon, and cover with 
a clean crumpled cloth, stuffed in the 
neck of the jug. Set by to get cold. 
This is sometimes iced. There are 
cases when lemonade is more welcome 
without sugar. The acidity may he 
increased by adding a little citric acid 
should the fruit not be juicy, or less 
water can be used. The quantities 
should be regarded as approximate. A 
nice drink is made by using an orange 
to two lemons, with a pint to a pint 
and a half of water and sugar to taste. 
For patients who cannot take sugar, 
a little saccharine may be used. 
Lemonade of this sort may be had 
of dealers in diabetic goods. Very 
great care is always required to) peel 
the lemon sv thinly that there is not 
a trace of the whi'e pith. and tha: 
no pips get in; these give the bitter. 
ness so often complained of. A 
very nourishing lemonade 1s made by 
making some as above, but increasing 
the lemons to three, and adding at the 
time of serving about an equal measure 
of milk. <A little liquid calf’s feet 
jelly is a nice addition, as it gives 
a slight body; and equal parts of good 
Jemonade and barley water may be 
recommended as a youd nutritious 


drink. 
Lemonade Syrup.—This is of 


use When a very acid drink is liked, or 
asa substitute for lemonade from the 
fruit, when the latter cannot be had. 
Required: an ounce of citric acid, 
half a pint of water, and half a pound 
of sugar. ‘The water should be boiling, 
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and poured over the sugar and acid, 
and stirred with a wooden spoon; 
when cold bottle for use, and add a 
tablespoonful to a half tumbler of 
water or soda water. (See Lemon 
Syrvup, in Beverages.) Tartaric acid 
may be used instead of citric, the 
quantity being increased to an ounce 
and a half. Some will hke more 
sugar and water than given above; 
or reduce the acid a trifle. 


Lemon Tea or Tea and 
Lemonade.— When cold tea is liked 
as a cooling drink, it may be served in 
either of these ways. 

No. 1.-—Make some tea rather weak, 
and pour quickly from the leaves; add 
an equal measure of lemonade, and a 
little extra sugar to taste, This is 
often liked hot as well as cold. A 
pinch of citric acid may be used when 
extra acidity ix wanted. 

No. 2, — Simply flavour the tea 
with lemon Juice and sugar, or peel 
a lemon, and put a slice or two in 
the tea, taking care to remove the 
white pith. These beverages are 
improved by icing. 

Lentil Flour Gruel. -~— le- 
quired: two to three ounces of lentil 
flour, a quart of water or milk, and 
sugar and flavouring to taste, Cust, 
about Gd., with milk. 

Make in the way given for OATMEAL 
(aati page 1083). Flavour to taste, 
and if liked stir in a little butter off 
the fire. This flour costs a few pence per 
pound only in the loose state; in tins 
it ix dearer, but is generally sold under 
fancy names, and is sometimes mixed 
with barley-tlour and = other foods, 
Imitations of very high-priced foods 
of this kind are made by mix- 
ing two parts Jentil-flour with one 
part of barley-flour. Salt) should 
always be added unless forbidden, as it 
Improves the flavour. A savoury gruel 
is often liked, and the liquid used for it 
may be any nice stock, Gruel made 
stiffer than usual, and left to cool, may 
be mixed with an egg to half a pint, 
or less, and baked as a pudding. 
Some of the makers of * prepared peu- 
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flour”? sell lentil-flour, which, being 
steam cooked, may be prepared in a 
short time. The above wants an hour, 
or nearly. 

Note.—This is very nico malted. 
(See Mattep Crrears.) 4s @ rule, 
most patent foods sold as Arabian or 
Egyptian contain lentil flour; some 
consist almost entirely of it. 


Light Puddings.— Many pud- 
dings will be found in the chapter on 
PupprinGs that may be served in the 
sick room; and others, by altering or 
omitting the flavouring, or reducing 
the butter, or making such alterations 
as the case may require, may be made 
suitable. Cereal, custard, bread and 
butter, and some of the soufflés may 
be instaneed. The French cereals 
are of special value when time is 
pressing. There are also many sorts 
of packet foods, such as patent barley 
and groats, and the “ steam-couked 
cereals,” that are as useful for pud- 
dings as for gruel, &c.; but this does 
not seem, to be very generally known. In 
baked or boiled flour, too, there is 
material for a sort of substantialcustard. 
(See recipes for all in the ALPHARET ) 
Too much care cannot be taken to 
get good milk for these puddings, and 
when eggs do not agree, a little cream 
is somctimes a very good addition. 


Linseed Tea, — The taste of 
linseed is muciluginous and vily. The 
infusion of linseed in boiling water 
yields a drink which is much used in 
coughs, The boiling of the seed 
extracts the oil as well as the muci- 
lage, which is considered to render the 
beverage nauseating, The addition 
of liquorice juice is) general, though 
not essential. ‘The very best quality 
of liquorice should be bought, being 
far superior to the adulterated article ; 
generally speaking, it does not  dis- 
order the stomach, or cause thirst hke 
sugar. The thick sticks are recom- 
monded. ‘ Solazzi”’ is said to be the 
best. There are various ways of 
making this tea, and the strength 
Varies greatly. 

No. 1.—Allow an ounce of linseed 
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to a pint of boiling water; half an 
ounce of liquorice should be cut up 
and added, and the whole left in a 
covered jug for half an hour in a 
warm place; then strain into another 
jug and serve. Another way is to 
omit the liquorice, and add some 
chopped figs, or raisins. 

No, 2,—Allow an ounce and a half 
of linseed, and half an ounce of liquor- 
ice juice, broken small, to a quart of 
boiling water; put them in an earthen 
teapot, or jug, and leave near the 
fire eel for four hours, stirring 
now and then, then strain. When 
time 18 pressing, the whole may be 
boiled, instead of infused, for a quarter 
of an hour, but the tea so made is 
never so agreeable, and in some cases 
could not be taken. 

Notr. — If too thick, add more 
water at the end, or after straining ; 
a little lemon jmice is thought an 
improvement by some, 


Malt Bread and Milk Pud- 
ding.— Required: bread, milk, an 
egg. and some flour. Cost, about 3d. 

Take enough malt bread, in dice, to 
fill a half-pint measure, and put it to 
souk in the same measure cf cold 
milk; it may stand for a few hours, 
or all might in cold weather. Then 
ning te the bel in a saneepan, and 
beat the lumps out ; or sieve the whole, 
to ensure smoothness.‘ he flour should 
be mixed with a little cold milk, and 
added with the egg when the bread 
has cooled; about a heaping teaspoon- 
ful may be wed, and plain flour, or 
nee, or corn-flour answers equally well. 
Then bake in a buttered dish until 
pale brown, und set. Or use double 
the amount of flour, and steam the 
pudding for half an hour or so. This 
may be served with sugar, or a little 
stewed fruit, but many will like it as 
it is, us the malt bread will be 
sufficiently sweet. A little cream 
adds to the nourishment of this, and 
it may be flavoured if liked. It is nice 
made witha mixture of milk and water, 
should milk be too rich, and may 
be altered in other ways according 
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to tho needs of the patient. Other 
breads suitable for invalids may be 
used for a change, or ordinary bread 
with a little sugar. 


Malted Cereal Pudding.— 
Supposing a pudding made with a 
pint of milk, and two qunces of grain 
(sce page 1072); when done, take it 
from the oven and remove the brown 
skin, then let it cool a little, and add 
half a teaspoonful of mult-flour, and stir 
the whole, then leave for a time below 
the boiling point for the malt to act, and 
put the skin on again before serving. 
A better way, perhaps, is to mix as much 
pudding as is likely to be eaten with 
a proportionate amount of malt, and 
put on a plate for serving, and then 
add the skin; the latter, unless for- 
bidden, should be given, as it contains 
the albumen of the milk. 


Malted Gruel and other foods. 
(See Mattep Crreas in Cereals, and 
Ixpex for recipes.) 

Note, — Mazrep Foops sold for 
infants are often used for invalids, 
especially the aged. 


Meat Extracts. — These vary 
greatly, and while it) would be in- 
vidious to single ouf any for special 
mention, it may be taken that some of 
those first introduced are less valuable 
as fouds proper than some of modern 
introduction; this is not saying that 
all new ones are good. Sut the 
application of chemistry has done 
much, and improved modes of pre- 
paration have resulted in extracts that 
contain a good deal of nourishment, 


as many of the analyses show, All 
tastes may be met, as there are 


peptonised extracts, and various kinds 
of meat juices; others are gelatinous, 
and meet a want when the patient 
craves for something fresh. Some are 
specially prepared for serving cold, 
and their properties would be im- 
paired by heating; directions aceom- 
pany these; others, again, may be 
heated a little. Then for spreading 
on bread and butter or plain biscuits 
many are useful; the same may be 
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said when concentrated nourishment 
is required; and not the least of the 
uses of foods of this class is that they 
are so quickly obtained and prepared 
in an emergency. The mixtures of 
meat extract with other ingredients 
must not be overlooked, wines, malt, 
and certain chemicals being thus em- 
ployed; but these are administered 
by doctors’ orders, and rightly so. A 
small quantity of meat extract added 
to home-made beef tea increases the 
savour, or is handy for eking out a 
scanty supply. If given too strong, 
all meat extracts and kindred pre- 
parations may prove unpalatable, and 
generally they requiro no salt; indeed 
often they are voted too salt in the 
original state. 

Notr.—Peptonised meat jellies are 
useful for sandwiches. 


Milk and Beef Tea.—Some 
patients who have tired of ordinary 
beef tea, are treated to a somewhat 
novel kind, viz., a cup of hot milk, to 
which may be added from half to a 
teaspoonful of meat extract or beef 
jelly, cither of the ordinary or pep- 
tonised kinds as directed by the doctor. 
In this way, changes may be rung 
with regard to flavour, and real 
nourishment is readily administered. 
The flavour of these combined in- 
gredients is not generally acceptablo, 
though some will take the food easily, 


Milk with Chicken or Mut- 
ton Tea.—Take equal parts of hot 
milk and either of the teas named, free 
from fat, or any herb with which it 
may have been flavoured ; if thicken- 
ing i8 allowed, a little arrowroot, or 
anything of the kind, can be used to 
give body. The addition of a beaten 
egg adds to the nourishment, 


Milk with Eg and Beer 
Tea.—This is useful where concen- 
trated nourishment is essential, and is 
very tasty. Required : a fresh egg, and 
about the same moasure of milk and 
becf tea. Tho egg and milk are to 
be carefully thickened over the fire, 
eustzrd fashion, and then put ia a hot 
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basin, the beef tea, separately heated, 
being added a little at a time, and the 
mixture well beaten. Serve at once, 
as it is not desirable to put the mixture 
again over the fire. Another way is to 
use rather more milk, and to add a little 
harlcy-flour or other thickening and 
boil it, then add the egg and thicken 
as before, and finish off in the same 
way. Mixtures of this sort do morc 
harm than good unless properly blended. 
If all were boiled together, which 
some might consider just as good, the 
food would be spoilt, as it would not 
only curdle but be indigestible. 
Note.—Some of these, and other 
similar preparations in this chapter, are 
suitable for administering in the form 
of an enema. An ounce of beef tea, 
half an ounce of cream, half an ounce 
of brandy, and the yolk of an egg, 


make a nourishing enema. But the 
ingredients and = proportions vary 


greatly in different cases. 


Milk with Meat Juice.— 
Thore are certain preparations of meat 
juice well known to all good chemists, 
which are spoilt when taken hot. 
When cold food does not disagree, 
these are useful, and may be mixed 
with wine or water, &c. When the 
appetite is fickle, milk may be tried in 
the same way. In most cases the 
milk should be boiled and left to get 
cold, for although milk in the cold 
state may not be injurious, it might 
be bad for the patient unless boiled 
first. 


Minced Meat.—Perhaps there 
is nothing better than the Jean part 
of a well-couked mutton chop of good 
quality ; it should be passed as quickly 
as possible through a mincer, and 
sorved with all its gravy ona very hot 
plate at once, Next to a chop, a thick 
slice should be taken from the centre 
of a piece of roast meat, such as a 
leg of mutton, and treated in the same 
way. Fried or overdone meat does 
not answer. Veal should be well 
cooked, but not dry; but as a rule 
it is used more for invalids in the 
form of tea and broth than minced. 
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Beef steak, when so served, should be 
thick and juicy, and not overcooked. 


Mixed Meats Soup.—This is 
tasty. Required: a quarter of a pound 
of veal, the same of mutton, and halfa 
pound of beef skirt, with a few poultry 
or game bones. Seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 8d., exclusive of the bones. 

The meats should be minced, and 
put in a jar with a tablespoonful 
of celery and half as much onion, a 
bit of carrot and parsley, half a dozen 
peppercorns, a clove or two, a little 
salt, a bay leaf, and enough water 
to cover, Cook for three to four 
hours, then strain and rub the vege- 
tables through asieve; or, if preferred 
omitted, add them just for the flavour 
in large pieces. Any approved thicken- 
ing may be added. <A bit of calf’s 
head or fuot is a good addition. The 
hones may be omitted, and the veal 
increased a trifle. Beef skirt yields 
nich gravy, and the flavour is a change 
from beef tea and the like. Necks or 
other cuttings of poultry may be added 
to this. The vegetables should be 
cmitted where unsuitable. 


Mixed Meats Tea.—The fol- 
lowing suggestions will be of use to 
any who have to prepare hquid 
nourishment, and when ordinary beef 
and other teas have become wearisome, 
The proportions are approximate only, 
as the strength can be increased or 
decreased to suit the case. 

Vo. 1.—<A quarter of a pound each 
of mutton, lean beef, veal, and 
poultry cuttings. From a pint and 
a half to a quart of stock should be 
added, such as the liquor from boiled 
poultry, &e. Simmer for three hours 
ina slow oven. 

No. 2.—A mixture of game or 
poultry, and beef and veal; about a 
quarter of a pound of each, with a 
pint to a pint and a half of water. 
Cook as above, 

No. 3.—A sheep's foot or the shank 
bone of a leg of mutton, half a pound 
of veal, and a quarter of a pound of 
gravy beef. About a pint and a 
quarter of water. Cook as before. 
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(For seasonings, &c., see page 1067 
. under Beer Tra ) 


Mock Omelet or Puffed 
Pudding.—This is recommended for 
its lightness, and the facility with 
which it may be prepared. Required: 
an egg, a tablespoonful of milk, and 
other ingredients as under. Cost, 
about 2d. to 4d. 

Take a saucer that will fit over a 
saucepan of builing water, and rub 
it with a little butter; set it over the 
pan to heat while the egg is beaten 
with the milk—yolk first, and the 
white beaten to a stiff froth and added 
lightly ; if for a savoury dish, put in a 
pinch of salt and pepper and a morsel 
of chopped parsley if allowed; pour 
into the saucer, put a second saucer, 
also heated, over the top, and cook for 
ten minutes or less, A very fresh egg 
is essential, and the white must be 
as stiff as for omelets. For a sweet 
dish, a little sugar may be put in, ora 
teaspoonful or two of heated jam or 
stewed fruit served with it. 


Mock Turtle Soup.—This is 
simple and nourishing. Required : 
half a calf’s head, three quarts of cold 
water, two ounces of browned flour, 
a dessertspoonful of salt, a half tea- 
spoonful of peppercorns, a quarter of a 
pint of good Madeira or sherry, a 
bunch of herbs, a little lemon juice, 
and, if allowed, a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of mixed vegetables, cut up, 
as carrots, onion, and celery. Cust, 
about 2s, 6d. 

The head should be cleaned, but the 
skin be left on. Put it on in the cold 
water, first cutting the meat up and 
breaking the bone, then add salt and 
herbs, &c., and bring to the boil very 
steadily; skim well; cook for four 
to five hours. Then strain, and put 
the liquor back with the flour mixed 
to a paste with the culd water, and 
boil for ten minutes; add the wine 
and seasoning to taste, and the lemon 
juice and serve. This may be left 
unthickened, and warmed and finished 
off cach time ay required, as it keeps 


well in a cold place. If allowed, a 
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little of the best and thickest of the 
head can be cut in dice and served 
in the soup, but the rest is only 
fit for the stock pot or a_ plain 
meal, as most of the nutriment 
will be in the soup, A quarter of a 
head can be used at a time, and a 
thinner soup made which will better 
suit in some cases; the above is very 
strong of gelatine. <A pleasant varia- 
tion is obtained by putting one of 
the French cereals in in place of flour; 
tapioca or sago is very nice, or potato- 
flour can be used. Macuroni may also 
be used, and vermicelli is excellent. 


Mutton Broth. — The neck of 
mutton is usually chosen, and where 
there is distaste for fat it is better 
to remove as much as possible at first ; 
this gives less trouble, and causes less 
waste. About a pound of meat to the 
pint of water is the average, but the 
strength varies much under different 
conditions. ‘The meat must be fresh 
and well washed from blood; the 
extreme scrag end, just where the 
head joins the neck, is very dirty, and 
should be removed; the next cut is 
suitable. The dirtier the meat the 
more Washixg and skimming, and this 
means a corresponding loss of nutri- 
ment and flavour. Divide the meat 
small and cut the bones up; put them 
in a delicately clean pan, and bring 
to the boil gently, skimming with 
care; the addition of a little cold 
water will throw the scum up, and 
it must be removed to the last bit. 
Then add a httle rice or barley, about 
a tablespoonful to cach quart of liquid, 
or some would hke half the quantity 
fora thin broth. If allowed, put ina 
leck and a bit of celery and turnip, 
and a sprig of parsley with a few 
peppercorns and a little salt. Cook 
very gently for about threo hours. 
This is supposing the gvodness is 
desired to be extracted as fur as possible 
from the meat, which is then not to 
be given to the patient ; but iff it is 
desired to serve a little of the meat 
(minced) in the broth, a smaller pro- 
portion of water should be added at 
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first, and the meat cooked for two 
hours only. The meat can be passed 
through a mincer if liked. Another 
good plan is to take up some of the 
meat as soon as it is tender, and set it 
aside for serving in the broth, and 
to prolong the cooking of the rest 
until it looks stringy and “raggy.” 
The liquor should then be strained, 
and the best meat put in. Sometimes 
the vegetables are mashed; or they 
may be used for the sake of flavour 
only and removed ; 80 may the rice or 
barley ; a little chopped parsley is a 
nice addition. When anything stronger 
is required, or vegetables not allowed, 
Murron Tea should be made as below. 
For other cereal thickenings, see recipe 
above. 


Mutton Tea.—Sre recipes for 
Beer Tea and Mixep Meats Tra, and 
substitute mutton for other meats, 
following such recipes as are, aceord- 
ing to strength, flavour, &c., best suited 
to the case. <As a rule, mutton tea is 
made very plainly, but somctimes 
strong; a pound of meat being used 
tu half a pint of water. 


Nourishing Soup.—Required: 
half a calf's foot, half a pound of lean 
veal (meat and bone together), water, 
milk, &c., as below. Cost, about 7d. 
to 9d, 

The meat should be cut up, the foot 
prepared and divided, and put in a 
couple of quarts of cold water, with a 
few peppercorns and allspice berries, 
and a little salt and a bay leaf. Adda 
dessertspoonful of scalded pearl barley, 
or coarse wheat or oatmeal (the 
changes may be rung on all with 
advantage); simmer until the liquor 
has reduced to half, then strain; re- 
heat, and add about a fourth the 
measure of boiling milk at the time of 
serving. A shalot or onion adds to 
the flavour when allowed. The resi- 
due may be used with other materials 
for a plain family soup, or the bones 
put in the stock pot, as there is con- 
siderable nutriment left. Or, where 
strict economy must be carnied out, 
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meat of any kind, and make a little 
more soup on the same principle. An 
egg adds to the nutriment. (See page 
1074.) In acute illness omit the 
flavourings. 


Oatmeal Gruel.—Required: a 
pint of boiling water, an ounce or 80 
of fine oatmeal, a pinch of salt, a 
teaspoonful of sugar, or to taste; 
flavouring is optional, a little nutmeg 
is often liked, or a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice is nice; wine or spirit, if added 
by the doctor’s order, should be put in 
after boiling. 

Mix the meal to a smooth paste 
with the back of a wooden spoon (one 
shaped like a tablespoon is best), using 
a little cold water, added by degrees, 
and always stirring from the middle. 
Then add the rest of the water, which 
should be boiling; put the whole back 
in the saucepan, and simmer for thirty 
to forty minutes at the least—an hour 
is better; stir very often unless a 
donble saucepan be used. The sugar 
is best added near the end, as there is 
less tendency to burn. If the least 
lumpy, strain ; but this will not happen 
with care and a clean utensil. Avoid 
smoke and burning; the least trace of 
either is likely to produce sickness, 
and loathing for food of the same 
class. 

Notr.—This is given as a good 
grucl in cases where milk does not 
agree, 


Oatmeal Milk Gruel.—Follow 
the directions given above, using milk 
in place of water, and being still more 
careful in the matter of stirring. 
Some add butter with a view of in- 
creasing the nutriment; the addition 
is of doubtful benetit, but in any case 
it should be put in just before re- 
inoval from the fire. It is by many 
authorities considered much better to 
add a little cream—a_ tablespoonful or 
more to half a pint; stir it in in time 
to become heated, or put the cream in 
a basin, and beat the boiling gruel well 
toit. An egg, or the yolk only, may 
be used for a very nourishing gruel ; 


take the bones and barley, and fresh | some can take a tcater gruel with an 
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egg, who could not digost a milk gruel 
made plainly. If the egg be beaten 
into a basin, the grucl added, and the 
beating kept up for a minute, and the 
gruel returned to the fire for a minute 
or two, the egg will be cooked enough ; 
or, in many cases where it is desirable 
to give cggs in a state approaching 
raw, it is enough to beat the egg in off 
the fire. This is always a good incthod 
if the gruel contains lemon juice, to 
prevent curdling. 

Note.—In using the “patent oat- 
meal’? sold in packets, the directions 
on the tins should be followed. The 
precise consistence of the above is a 
matter of taste; many like a very 
slightly-thickened gruel, then an ounce 
would suffice for a quart of oatmeal. 

When “medium” oatmeal is pre- 
ferred to fine (and if it agrees it 
answers as well}, it should be boiled for 
a longer time. Coarse oatmeal gruel 
is sometimes made by using the 
coarsest meal, as if for porridge, but 
with a much larger proportion of 
water; the liquid portion is then passed 
through a sieve, and served as pruel, 
the meal being left behind. The thick 
part may be converted into porridge or 
a pudding, and served as a family dish. 


Oatmeal Jelly.—This form of 
food is often found very digestible and 
nourishing where the entire grain does 
not agree. About an ounce of coarse 
oatmeal (or one vf the steam-cooked 
preparations in the shape of flakes is 
excellent) to a pint of water should be 
beiled as slowly as possible for an 
hour, Baking in a jar answers as 
well; the thing is to bring the mix- 
ture to boiling point as slowly as 
possible; then strain through a coarse 
hair sieve to leave the husk behind. 
This is taken as it is, warm or cold, 
with flavouring, and sugar or salt to 
taste; or hut milk or cream may be 
put to it and served in the form of 
gruel, which will be found exccedingly 
delicate, A spoonful or two when 
cold may be added to other foods of 
many sorts, either to impart a slight 
thickening, or to increase the nourish- 
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ment. Enough for several days may 
be made in cold weather. Added to 
milk, or milk and water in suitable 
proportions, this may be given to 
young children as soon as thickened 
foods are commenced, as it can be 
made thin enough to take from the 
bottle. 

Another way.—This is better when 
the entire grain is required, but by the 
method of cooking it becomes a jelly, 
and is beautifully smooth. Allow two 
ounces of oatmeal to a quart of water, 
and cook in the oven for four or five 
hours, the slower the better; in a cool 
oven it might be left all night. Then 
serve if in anv of the forms above 
named. It may be sieved if liked, but 
the whole should pass through. A 
pinch of salt should always be cooked 
with these preparations unless for- 
bidden. 

NotTr.—This is not intended for 
infants, 


Oatmeal Thickening for 
Beef Tea, &c.—When oatmeal is 
ordered as a thickening, it is better to 
mix it with a little stock or water, and 
boil it for a few minutes separately ; 
the “ prepared oatmeal” is best. The 
becf or other tea is then to be put to 
quite hot, a little at a time, and the 
whole stirred, but the mixture should 
not boil again. Another way 1s to 
take some oatmeal that has been boiled 
or baked for porridge, supposin 
coarse oatmeal to be suitable, an 
while it 1s hot to add the tea as before, 
and then stir the whole again to nearly 
boiling point. The thing to avoid is 
the boiling of the tea fur the sake of 
cocking the oatmeal. 

Note.—See recipe above. Oatmeal 
so prepared is very strongly recom. 
mended. 


Onion Gruel.—This is an old- 
fashioned remedy for a cold in the 
head, It should be taken hot, seasoned 
with pepper and salt, and about two 
or three tablespoonfuls of cooked 
onions added to a pint. The onions 
can be chopped or sieved, tho latter 
being the nicer. Lecks are sometimes 
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substituted. Many persons recom- 
mend this dish to sufferers from in- 
somnia, Fine or medium catmcal may 


be used. 


Onion Soup. — The foundation 
may be light stock, milk or water, 
according to circumstances, The 
onions should be boiled, and chopped 
or sieved, and added to the liquid with 
a suitable thickening. ‘This may be 
bread-crumbs or any farinaccous pre- 
paration, barley-flour being particularly 
nice, (Sce OATMEAL JELLY, page 1084). 
Leeks may be used in place of onions. 
A mixture of onions and_ celery 
will make an excellent soup, the 
proportions and the consistence of the 
soup being a matter of taste. When 
taken to promote sleep, the onions 
should not be stinted. A soup made in 
the same way as onion sauce, but thinner, 
may be recommended where milk and 
butter are allowed. A vegetable or 
light meat stock, thickened with boiled 
oniuns and a little cooked rice or 
barley, is generally liked. These are 
hints rather than recipes; the main 
thing is, when onions are ordered, 
especially if they are not much relished 
by the patient, to vary the modes of 
serving, and to use such adjuncts as 
best suit the case. ‘The addition of 
a little parsley or sage may be borne 
in mind where condiments are per- 
mitted. Many other herbs are just 
as guod. 


Orangeade. — Required: two or 
three sweet oranges tu a pint of water. 
About half an ounce to an ounce of 
sugur may be allowed on an average. 
Cost, about 2d. 

This should be made like lemonade 
(page 1078). Or the rind of only 
half the fruit is sometimes liked. 
Another way is to use cold water, 
allowing a larger proportion of fruit 
juice than above, and a little rind 
only; this is thought to produce a 
fresher flavour of the fruit, and many 
like lemonade made in the same 
way, About half a lemon to every 
two or three oranges hhnproves the 
flavuur, 
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preferred, a spoonful of orange mar- 
malade can be put in each pint of 
liquid: this should be strained off. 
Liquid orange jelly diluted with 
orange juice makes a good drink - of 
the kind; or a little gelatine or isin- 
glass may be used to give body if 
desired. 


Oysters, Nourishing Dishes 
of.—In the chapter on Fisn we have 
already pointed out that the best 
authorities agree that the oyster, 
although very digestible and nourish- 
ing in the raw state, is rendered in- 
digestible when cooked. But there 
are degrees of indigestibility according 
to the methods of cooking, and the 
degree of heat applied. Bearing in 
mind, therefore, the number of cases 
in which a warm dish of this sort is 
a necessity, we recommend the follow- 
ing as amongst the most digestible 
of oyster dishes. 

Oyster and White Fish Stew.—Sup- 
posing about a quarter of a pound 
of any white fish, as sole or whiting (or 
any of the cheaper sorts will do), rub 
it through a sieve while raw, and to 
a quarter pound add enough fish 
stock, or milk, or oyster liquor to 
cover, and sinmer the fish until just 
dune. In some cases a few minutes 
will suffice. The seasonings here are a 
matter of taste; reference can be made 
to any of the oyster dishes in this 
work ; in most cases very little season- 
ing 1s best. Then add a teaspoonful 
of corn-flour, or fluur, and boil up, 
adding a morsel of butter if allowed ; 
or the yolk of an egg may be beaten 
in at the last moment; this should 
be beaten with a very little warm milk 
or fish stuck first, that it may not 
curdle, particularly if the fish gravy 
contains acid. The oysters, four or 
six, bearded, and divided if large, 
should be put in after the vessel is 
removed from the fire; then cover, 
and set where they will just heat 
through for a minute, but where there 
is no chance of the mixture boiling. 


| ‘This may be served with toast or as 
If a slight bitterness is { preferred. The mght consistence is a 
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thick mince that will just drop from 
the spoon, but owing to the variation 
in the size of oysters and the nature 
of the fish employed for the base— 
some being so much more watery than 
others—only approximate quantities of 
the various ingredients can be given. 
In the hands of a careful cook, how- 
ever, this recipe will be found very 
useful. A very simple way of serving 
the dish is to take any cold fish 
that may be left over from a previous 
meal, and mix with a little white 
sauce or hot milk (it may be thickened 
or not, and the egg is optional); the 
oysters are added, and the dish finished 
off as directed above. 

Steamed Oysters.—Put the oysters, 
bearded, and in some of the strained 
liquor, in a small basin; cover, and 
set this in a potato steamer, and let 
the water boil under in the ordinary 
way until the oysters are warmed, but 
do not give them a second longer than 
is necessary. Serve on a hot plate 
with a little lemon juice and seasoning, 
or quite plain if preferred. Another 
way is to cover the oysters with a 
little hot milk and the liquor mixed, 
and set the vessel in a saucepan of hot 
water, which should simmer round the 
oysters for a minute or two; in this 
way they are soon ready, and there 
is no fear of their becoming hard 
with ordinary care. 


Port Jelly.— Required: a pint 
of stock as directed for calf’s feet 
jelly (page 1070), half a pint of good 
port, an ounce of sugar, and about 
half an ounce of gelatine. Cost, about 
2s. to 2s. 6d. 

The stock should be melted, and 
the gelatine dissolved in it; when 
it is cooling mix the wine with it; stir 
and set by to get firm; less gelatine 
will do in warm weather, and if poured 
in a shallow mould a quarter of an 
ounce will suffice any time. This is 
not clear, but it is nourishing and 
casily made, and in cases of prostration 
where port is ordered will be found 
very useful. Variety of flavour may 
be obtained by the addition of nutmeg, 
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cinnamon, &c.; the flavouring es- 
sences are recommended in preference 
to ground spices. Equal measures of 
stock and wine are sometimes used; 
or wine alone, with enough isinglass 
or gelatine (melted in a little water) 
to set it should be used for a very 
strong jelly. 


Possets. — A posset is an old- 
fashioned drink made by curdling 
milk, which is often thickened with 
some farinaceous preparation. In 
some parts of the country it is highly 
esteemed for colds in the head. ‘The 
two given are illustrative of the group. 

ro. 1.—Boil a pint of milk, and as 
it is rising in the pan stir in a table- 
spoonful of treacle. The curd should 
be separated, and the posset served 
very hot. It must boil until the curd 
forms freely. A similar posset is made 
by boiling the milk with a little corn- 
flour, and using honey in place of 
treacle. A tablespoonful of sherry is 
a common addition to this, but raisin 
or cowslip wine answers. 

No. 2.—Sago Posset.—A couple of 
ounces of fine sago should simmer in a 
pint and a half of milk or water 
for two hours; then add a little spice 
and a tablespoonful or two of any light 
wine, and finish as before Whey is 
now often used in place of these 
drinks, 


Potatoes. — Speaking broadly, 
mashed potatoes are bad for the sick, 
or even for convalescents, when butter 
and other adjuncts are used; but a 
floury potato, passed through a strainer, 
and allowed to full lightly on a hot plate 
and left untouched, is another thing. 
Or, the best part of a potato baked in 
its jacket is good. A steamed potato 
is better than a boiled one, and new 
potatoes are better avoided. ‘The 
mealiest should be selected, and the 
least portion underdone may cause 
suffering. A light kind of soup is 
made by dropping sieved potatoes, as 
above described, into a little boiling 
milk or white stock, or a mixture of 
the two; an ogg is often a 
addition. 
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Potted Meats for Sand- 
wiches. — The ordinary seasoned 
potted meats for people in health are 
not here intended. But we are mind- 
ful of the fact that in some cases 
where the powers of mastication and 
digestion are feeble, ftinely-divided 
meat is a necessity. Besides, those 
who may have been long on tasteless 
or slop diet, find some such snack as 
a potted meat sandwich very accept- 
able for tea or luncheon. It comes as 
a go-between a meat meal proper and 
plain bread and butter. It is also a 
good way to use up a morsel of any 
cooked food which may have been 
specially prepared for the patient. 
Supposing any white meat or poultry 
at command, free it from the usual 
ingredients that would render it 
objectionable, in the form of skin, &c., 
and cut it up, then pound it to a 
smovth paste, adding a little cream 
from time to time; or a morsel of 
meat jelly may be used, or butter, if 
allowed. Another way of mvoistening 
is to add any thickened gravy that 
may be left. Then spread this on 
slices of bread and butter, and make 
into sandwiches. Or use thin strips 
of toast. Game may be converted 
into tasty dishes of the same sort. 
The seasoning is a matter of choice ; 
in many instances nothing more than 
salt should be used. If cream has 
been ordered by the doctor to be freely 
used, this is a good way of giving it, 
and if plenty be put with the meat, 
the bread may be but slightly buttered ; 
or butter can be omitted. The yolk 
of a cooked egg (not a hard-boiled one) 
muy also be added sometimes, to the 
further improvement of the dish. 

Notr. — By warming the mixture 
after the amalgamation, and spreading 
it on a slice of hot toast, a digestible 
savoury is readily obtained. 


Puddings.— (ee Ligur Puppines, 
also INpEx.) 


Restorative Grnel or Jelly. 
— Required: an ounce each of pearl 
barley, tapioca, rice, and crushed 
wheat. Wash these well, renewing 
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the water several times; the first 
water should be hot, and the next 
cold, and the grain must be rubbed 
between the hands. Then put all on 
the fire in a saucepan, with four pints 
of cold water, and cook gently for a 
couple of hours if for gruel ; strain and 
flavour like any other kind, and serve 
hot. If liked thick, as much of the 
grain as can be rubbed through a 
sieve may be added; if too thick, 
dilute with milk, or wine or spirit can 
be added. For Je.iy, the cooking 
should be prolonged, and the whole 
rubbed through a sieve, and sweetened 
to taste, and poured in a mould to 
set. 

Another way is to use rather less of 
the grains, which makes the sieving 
easicr, and to add a little sheet gela- 
tine to make it stiff enough to set. 
This is very nice flavuured with port 
or other wine. When cold food is not 
allowed, it may be served tepid, on the 
point of setting. We may remark 
that now, in many disorders of the 
bowels for which, at one time, cold fuod 
was thought the best, tepid dishes of 
this sort are generally preferred by the 
medical profession. They are cften 
more easily digested, and less likely to 
cause pain. 


Rice Jelly. — Required: an 
ounce of sugar, a pinch of salt, a pint 
and a half of cold water, and a quarter 
of a pound of the best Carolina rice. 
Cost, about 14d. 

The rice should be washed, and 
soaked for a few hours in the water, 
then boiled with the rest until reduced 
to half; rub through a ccarse sieve, 
and put in a china mould, and serve 
when cold or cooling. <A little cinna- 
mon is a suitable flavouring, and it is 
often better to use less sugar. 

Notre. — Milk may be used with 
rice in the same way. (See Rice in 
Cereuls.) 


Rice Soup.—This may be served 
in any disorders for which rice is 
usually recommended ; but the amount 
of meat will be reduced with advan- 
tage in sume cases, and skim milk 


will often agree better than new. | with sugar 


Required: half a pound of veal or 
mutton, a little salt and pepper, and if 
spice is allowed, a pinch of cinnamon 
or nutmeg, an ounce of rice, and a 
pint and a half or more of milk and 
water, mixed. Cost, about 6d. 

The meat is to be cut up, and the 
bone, if any, cracked ; the rice must he 
washed well, but not blanched; put all 
on with the water, and cook for a 
couple of hours, then add the milk, 
and cook for another hour; it 1s best 
done in a jar. Strain, and rub as 
much of the rice through as possible, 
and serve hot. 

Note. — It depends upon circum- 
stances whether the meat be rubbed 
through and served or not. Another 
good soup is made by using vermi- 
cellias above. (See also VrErMiceLii 
JELLY or Sovrp.) 


Rice Water.—Proceed as for 
Ricsy Jeuiy, but use an ounce of 
rice only to a quari of water; simmer 
to half the quantity, and strain, 
letting all but the solid part of the 
rice go through. Rice nilk is now 
often used as a substitute for water, 
and is, of course, more nourishing. 
When wanted in a harry, a teaspoon. 
ful of rice-fluur may be boiled with 
half a pint, or less, of milk or water. 
A teaspoonful cof brandy is often 
added to these preparations, and port 
is sometimes used, Flavour with 
cinnamon. 


Rusk Pudding.—Required: a 
couple or three finger rusks, an egg, 
a gill of warm milk, and other in- 
gredients as under, Cust, about 3d. 
to 4d. 

The rusks are to be broken up, or 
crumbled into a buttered basin that 
holds about half a pint. Beat the ezg 
and milk well, and pour over, and 
leave for a short time {to soak, then 
twist a paper over, and steam for about 
twenty minutes, This is nice hot or 
cold. Having no sugar in, it is cx- 
ceedingly light, and may be served 
with jam, or stewed fruit (free from 
stones), a little fresh fruit syrup, or 


, only, It is a useful pud. 
ding quite plain, in cases where sugar 
is disliked altogether. It may also 
be baked in a steady oven, and a stale 
sponge cake may be used in the same 
way. 

Another tay is to beat the rusks up 
after sonking, or they can be stirred 
in milk over the fire, and put through 
a sieve. Many kinds of rusks, as 
malted, &c., may be used thus. 


Sandwiches,—(SerPorrep Mrars 
FOR SANDWICHES, page 1087; also 
Meat Extracts, page 1080.) 


Savoury Blancmange -This 
is a useful dish when it is desirabie 
to vive milk, end the patient may have 
tired of ordinary ways of serving it, or 
may dislike sweet dishes. It can be 
served in miost Cases unless veretables 
are forbidden. Required: half a pint 
of milk, the same of white stock from 
fowl, veal or rabbit, or a mixture cf 
meats, a emall onion, @ bunch of 
herbs, @ morsel of mace, half a dozen 
white peppercorns, a few slices of 
carrot, falt and gelatine as below, 
Cost, a few pence only. 

The stock chould be free from any 
inpurities, and be put on with the 
seasonings, and eimmered until re- 
duced to about a quarter of a pint 
vr riuher mere: it is then to be 
strained and mixed with the milk, first 
boiled and the gelatine dissolved in it; 
half an ounce will be wanted if re- 
quired tu get cold enough to turn out, 
but this is very nice served in a semi- 
solid condition before quite cold, then 
rather over a quarter of un ounce 
of gelatine may be enongh if poured 
in a shallow vessel, It is not nearly 
so nice when very stiff, The pro- 
portions of stock and milk may be 
altered to taste, and a little eclery 
unproves, For the sake of extra 
nourishment a spoonful or two of 
cream may be put in, An egg yolk 
may be added. 

Nott. — ‘The above is very nice 
taken in the liquid state while hot, 
but then of course “ blancmuange”’ is 
a misnomer, 
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Savoury Custard.—Required : 
a gill of beef tea, or clear soup, or 
nice stock, and two eggs. Cost, 
about 4d. 

The liquid should be cold, and 
added to the eggs, first well beaten 
and freed from specks. Then pour in 
a lightly buttered cup and steam for 
twenty minutes steadily. This may 
be served hot, or turned out when 
cold, A dish that will be better liked 
often, and suitable for serving hot, 
is to use one egg only, or the yolks 
of two; this may be served as soon 
as set; the heat cannot be too gentle 
and regular. VFierce heat will result 
in a spongy-looking custard. 


Savoury siggy SOR dae : 
a teaspoonful of corn-flour, the same 
of fine bread-crumbs, half a pint of 
beef tea, the yolks of two eggs, and 
the white of one, and a pinch cf 
galt. Cost, about &d. 

The corn-flour should be beaten 
with a httle cold water to a very 
smooth paste, and added to the beaten 
eges: the beef tea should be cold and 
free from fat; the whole mnst be 
mixed well with the crumbs, and left 
to stand a short time before steaming 
ina cup or basin. Time, about half an 
hour. Serve hot or cold. 

Another way.—Chicken tea, and a 
few strips of the white meat if liked, 
should be substituted for the beef tea. 
A little more body may be given by 
adding the white of the sceond egg, or 
another teaspoonful of crumbs, The 
pudding will be more delicate in both 
cases, if the yolks only of the eggs are 
used, then another teaspoonful of 
arrowroot or corn-flour should be 
added. 

Notrrt.—Any of the bought pre- 
parations of heef tea, &e., may be 
used, except those for serving cold, 
which the re-heating would spoil. 


Sheeps’ Feet Jelly.—This is 
worth attention, as with care it is very 
little inferior to jelly from calves’ 
feet, while it is much cheaper. Re- 
quired: a set of feet, three pints of 
cold water, the thin rind and strained 
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juice of two or three lemons or 
oranges, a pint of wine, which may be 
sherry, raisin or cowslip, the whites 
and shells of three eggs, and from 
four to eight ounces of lump sugar, 
according to taste, and the kind of 
wine and fruit used; if lemons, more 
sugar is wanted than for oranges. 
Cost, about 1s., exclusive of the wine. 

The feet should be cleaned and cut 
up, then put on in the water, and 
boiled for five to six hours, Blanch 
them by bringing to the boil, and 


throwing the water away, then 
rinsing in clean cold water. The 


cocking should be slow, and the 
liquid well skimmed. Strain the 
liquor, and put it by to cool, Then 
remove the fat and all impurities, and 
put it in a clean pan with the cther 
ingredients, and stir to the boil. 
Simmer for a few minutes, then let 
it rest for ten minutes, and finish 
off as directed on page 939. The 
weather must be considered as usual; 
a little gelatine may be wanted, or 
a little mmore water may be put in in 
very cold weather. Or, should the 
jelly on setting be found too stiff, 
it can be re-melted and more wine 
added, For a cheaper jelly, reduce 
the wine and increase the water, and 
add lemon juice if liked. 


Solid Coffee, Chocolate, or 
Tea.-—Either of these beverages may 
be made in the ordinary way, but 
with all milk, or half milk if more 
nereeable to the patient. While hot, 
enough jisinglass or sheet gelatine 
should be added to set the liquid. If 
to he taken cold, enough gelatine to 
make it just firm enongh to turn out 
must be used; if to eat warm, on 
the point of setting, less will be 
wanted, and a shallow dish should be 
used, This is recommended in cases 
where a dislike for milk, and a lhking 
for either of the drinks named exists; 
as by serving it in this form the 
patient’s whim is indulged, and the 
benefits of a milk diet are presented 
in an agreeable form, Very little 
sugar should be added. 
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Suet Milk.—We call attention 
to this, as although not so well known 
as it deserves to be, it is of value, not 
only in its simple state, but as a 
vehicle for other nourishment; and by 
altering the flavours the suet “twang ” 
is quite concealed. Now that fats are 
made so much of in the treatment of 
many disorders, particularly of chil- 
dren, preparations of this kind are 
often a boon, Add an ounce of 
mutton suet to a pint of new milk; 
the suet should be shredded as thinly 
as possible; set them over a very sluw 
fire, in a china or enamelled pan for 
choice, and let the suet dissulve gently. 
The flavour may be spice or lemon, 
and a little white sugar does no harm. 
Serve as hot as possible, and heat the 
vessel and spoon. In a semi-cold state 
it isnot nice. Take care to heat the 
strainer well, The additions that may 
be made aremany. A nourishing soup 
is ready by putting in an ounce or so 
of any cereal that has been cooked in 
a sufficient quantity of bruth, or water, 
or milk; or a little porridge may be 
used, Any cf the ‘malted foods” 
are suitable to make a kind of porridge 
or gruel, by simply using the milk in 
the ordinary way ; putatves or onions, 
previously cooked, and mashed or 
chopped, with a seasoning of herbs 
give another good dish. 


Thickened Milk. — This ix 
nice when sumething a little thicker 
than plain milk seems called for, vet 
not quite of the nature of gruel. 

Tu a pint of milk a teaspoonful of 
either of the f.lluwing may be allowed : 
rice-fluur, chestnut-tlour,  arrowrovt, 
barley-flour, or potato-fluur; cither of 
the French preparations referred to in 
Cereats being used for choice, The 
mode is simply to mix smvothly and 
ktir tu the bail, then to sweeten and 
flavour, adding a little spirit or wine, 
if such be ordered ; this may be taken 
warm or could. When more budy is 
liked, use nearly, or quite, two tea- 
spoonfuls of the thickening. A similar 
preparation is made by boiling a little 
French tapisca, or sage, in the milk, 
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shaking it in gradually, and stirring 
and simmering for twenty minutes. 


Toast, Savoury, and Nour- 
ishing.—In «ny cause where the 
juices of animal food are ordered, the 
following will be a good way cf 
serving, always assuming that bread 
has not been forbidden. ‘Take care 
that the bread is stale, and free from 
crust. Have a hot dish with a_ nice 
thin piece of freshly-made tcast on it ; 
cut in pieces convenient for serving, 
and take it near the fire, then press 
the juice from an under-done piece 
of becf steak; the mode par excel- 
lence for this is grilling, and the steak 
should be thick. If half a pound of 
meat has been cooked, cut it quickly 
into three or four slices before press- 
ing; a lemon squeezer may be used 
fur the purpose, but it should be made 
hot. Serve as hot as possible, with or 
without seasoning. The toast should 
be thin, that it may be nearly soaked 
through with the gravy. Make the 
most of the meat by putting it into 
the stock pot, as there will still be a 
considerable amount of goodness left 
in it. 

Note,—Mutton may be used in the 
same way; a thick shce from the leg 
should be chosen, the fat being first 
removed, Sometimes the gravy from 
meat that has been only warmed 
through is ordered to be served thurs, 
A slice from «a cooked joint may be so 
treated ; always cut it thick, and take 
a slightly under-done part. 


Toast Water.—The top crust cf 
a stale leaf is considered the best, and 
it should be toasted very thoroughly. 
and a yood brown, but not burnt. 
The crumb of the loaf is more lable 
to turn sour, Place it in a jug of 
cold) water, or water that has been 
boiled, and when cold strain and serve. 
Thin is better made fresh daily, A 
slight flavouring of lemon or orange 
is often liked. Some prefer to use 
baling water, but the bread is apt to 
break, and the water to become thick. 
It always wants careful straining, 
however made, Where the water 1s 
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suspicious, tcast water is a reliable 
drink ; the water should be filtered as 
well as builed. (See Appin Waren.) 


Tripe, Stewed.—If the tripe 
be already cooked, remove any fat, 
and pour a little hot water over, then 
pour it off when cool, Cut the tripe 
up, and to half a pound add a quarter 
of a pint of light chicken or rabbit 
stock, and bring to the boil, Add a 
tablespoonful of chopped onion, and a 
little salt and pepper, if allowed, and 
a sheht thickening of flour and butter, 
or flour only ; or a morsel of builed 
rice, or other grain, should it be pre- 
ferred. When onion is not liked, a 
dash of chopped parsley can be used. 
If the tripe be bought cleaned, but 
uncooked, the quantity of stuck should 
be doubled, and the tripe cooked in 
it until tender, after being _ first 
brought to the boil in water with a 
little salt; the water should be all 
drained off. 

Another way, both for cocked and 
uncooked tripe, is to use milk for the 
tinal cooking in place of stuck, The 
main thing is to get rid of the fat, and 
to season cnough to prevent insipidity 
only, Most medical writers are cf 
opinion that tripe in itself is nourish- 
ing and digestible, but often spoilt doy 
additions of various scrts. 


Vermicelli Pudding.—This ix 
one of the lightest of the cereal 
puddings. Required: a pint ¢f milk, 
an ege, an ounce of vermicelli, half an 
ounce of white sugar, and a scrap 
of butter. Cost, about 4d. 

Those who like a thicker puad- 
ding will use nearly double the 
amount of vermicelli, but as dishes 
of this sort are often of service, cool 
or cold. they are better cf medium 
consistence at first. The vermicelli 
should be rinsed in water, and put 
with the milk over a slow fire, and 
stirred often to bailing pcint, unless 
a double pan is used. ‘Then simmer 
for half an hour, stirring eften, and 
cool before adding the eye and sugar. 
Butter a dish, and bake in a gentle 
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oven for about twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

Note.—This is very plain; an ceg 
to half a pint or less of milk may 
be used for a richer pudding. Many 
of the French cereals can be used thus 
(see page 545 for general hints). Stir- 
ring during the simmering stage is a 
necessity. 


Vermicelli Soup.—Abcut half 
an ounce of vermicelli, more or less 
to taste, may be added to each half 
pint of steck, either brown or white, 
If clear stock, parboil the vermicelli 
for a few minutes in water. — It 
must be added to the soup at once, 
while the latter is boiling, and the 
cooking fimished; for if put by it will 
forma lump, It should also be broken 
up: if this is not done, it has a 
tendency to slp over the sides cf 
the spoun, and this is trying to an 
invalid. When the steck used is not 
clear, simply wash = the vermicelli: 
allow it to cock for about half an hour, 
Stir often during the boiling. (See alsu 
Rucr Sove, p. 1087.) 


Vermicelli Jelly or Soup.— 
This is strong/y recommended; as 
taken hot it is a delicivus soup, or cold 
in the form of a jelly is equally satis- 
factory ; and owing to the addition cf 
the vermicelli is a very decided change, 
both im flavour and appearance, frum 
ordinary meat jellies. Required : half 
a pound cf neck cf mutton all lean, 
the same weight of beef from the thick 
part cf the lego an ounce cf isinglass, 
the same cf vermicelli, three pints cf 
cold water and scasoning as under. 
Cost, about Is. Gd. 

The meat must be cut very small, 
and put in the water an hour before- 
hand, Bring to the boil, and then add 
the other ingredients, and simmer for 
four to five hours. A little seasoning 
may be used, such as a few pepper- 
corns and a sprig cf any sweet herb, or 
a bay leaf, except in acute illness, 
then nothing more than a little salt 
should go in; a tiny pinch at first, and 
the rest at the time of serving. ‘This 
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must be skimmed well in the early 
stage of the cooking, and most care- 
fully strained and freed from fat at 
the end. If required cold, pour it in 
shallow earthen vessels in a cold place. 
A little wine or brandy may be added, 
if ordered, after straining. Veal may 
replace the mutton when suitable. 

VoTE.—It should simmer down to 
less than a quart. 


Whey. — Whey is recommended 


for many persons suffering from 
dyspepsia and other ailments. It may 
often be given very freely. Whey 


enters into the composition of infants’ 
food occasionally. 

Alum Whey is easily made; add a 
drachm of powdered alum to a pint 
of hot milk. The whey is to be 
strained thoroughly from the curd. 

Trish Whey.—Mix a third of a pint 
of buttermilk with two-thirds of a pint 
of new milk, stir and boil the mixture. 
When it has settled, after pouring 
out, strain the whey off. This is called 
also “two milk whey.” 

Lemon Whey —The milk should re- 
ecive the addition of alittlelemon juice: 
it may be added a few drops at a time 
until the milk turns. [t is then to 
boil for a minnte or two, and left 
to cool, when the whey can be strained 
off. This is useful when wine would 
be considered too heating. or there is 
no rennet at hand to curdle the whey. 
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Vinegar is used in place of lemon 
juice often, (See Curps, page 807.) 
Wine Whey is made by stirring to 
a pint of hot milk a glass or more of 
sherry or raisin wine. Bring to the 
boil again, and lect it stand a few 
minutes, then pour the curd off, and 
sweeten the whey for use. Sometimes 
dilution with water is advised. 


Whiting, A Savoury Dish of. 
—Tuke a whiting or fresh haddock, 
and remove head and skin, and wash 
the fish with care, Then make a 
broth of the trimmings with a little 
salt, a sprig of parsley, and a few 
peppereorns, A pint of water may 
be reduced to a gill or less in this 
way. The fish is then laid in a dish 
with the broth, and cooked in a gentle 
oven; the time varies with the size, 
and it may be ent up or not. If wine 
is allowed, half a glass cf any cf 
either cf the hight kinds will give a 
better flavour, or a little lemon juice 
invv he preferred. A morsel of mace 
or nutmeg will further increase the 
savour. The fish ean be served with 
the liquor converted into sauce, by the 
addition of a little white roux, or a 
slight thickening of arrowroot or flour, 
according to circumstances; or the 
liqner may Le served as fish soup if 
any cooked cercal or other thickening 
be added. The main idea is to give 
kavouur to the fish itself, 


JAMS, JELLIES, PRESERVED FRUITS, 
AND FRUIT DISHES. 


(For use of the above see BEVERAGES, DESSERT, PIES, PUDDINGS, 
SwEEts, IcEs, SwEET SAUCES, AND SWEET PICKLES.) 


JAM MAKING. 


SOME writers on this subject give very hard and fast rules with regard to 
the proportions of fruit and sugar, and the precise time that certain fruits 
should he boiled: others go to the opposite extreme, and contend that no 
rules can be given, but that common-sense is the only guide. There is a 
happy medium; and although of neecssity (owing to varying seasons, 
individual methods, utensils, and fires), acd rules are not likely to be of 
service, general rules cannot fail to help, and are here given in a condensed 
form for the sake of easy reference. 

1. The preserving pan, if of metal, must be as clean and bright as 
hands can make it. If burnt or stained. the jam will become unwhole- 
some or will suffer in flavour. If an enamelled pan, there must not be a 
discoloured or burnt patch on it. (See KircHEN UTENSILS.) 

2. See that everything used is particularly dry; this applies to the 
pan, skimmer, bottles, and jars. The wooden spoons, &ec., should be 
very clean. 

3. Have two spoons, one with a large broad bow] for stirring, and one 
shaped like a tablespoon for skimming. It is easy to stand some distance 
from the fire if the spoons be tied by the handles to sticks. 

4, Havo all ready, including the clean plate for testing, before 
beginning the operation. The fire should be clear and bright ; a smoky 
fire would ruin the jam, 

5. The pan should not be set right upon an open fire; it is easy to use 
a trivet or grating to raise it. If the fire can be made up to last the whole 
time, it is well; if not, coke to replenish is better than coals. A gas 
stove is preferable, as the heat can be regulated. 

6. Should the jam “catch,” there is nothing to be done but take the 
pan off at once and empty it into a clean earthen vessel, then to clean out 
the pan, and when it is dry and cool replace the jam and finish the boiling. 
With care this will not happen, because, before the actual catching, there 
will be a smell of burning. 

7. The purity of the sugar, the soundness and dryness of tho fruit, and 
the skimming, are of paramount importance. The better the sugar, the 
less scum there will be. Cane sugar is the only safe one. 

8. Whether jam should bvil quickly, or only simmer, is a much dis- 
puted point. This is certain: the quicker it boils the finer the colour aud 
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jad! Jam that is boiled longer than it need be is found to suffer in 
ae respecte. By the first method the jam wants constant attention - 
Yyut time and fuel are saved in the long run. 

9. The only way to know if the jam is done is to test it. Tho simplest 
ways are given here. (Sce the plate test for JELLIES, page 1097.) Noties 
the extent of the evaporation by the mark on the pan; also if it shows a 
tendency to set or jelly on the sides of the pan. There is also a very 
pronounced odour when nearly done. Always remove the pan a little from 
the fire before testing, that it may not be overdone. 

10. Fill the pots or jars while the jam is hot ; but whether they should 
ba tied down in that condition or left to get quite cold is nut agreed, 
Both modes find favonr, and, generally those who adopt one are * dead ” 
against the other. We have seen jam after several years’ keeping by both 
methods, therefore there seems no reason for preference. Leaving until 
cold is rather more general, and from experience we can recommend this, 
It must not in that case be covered until the following day, or later, 
covered for storing, that is: a sheet of paper may be laid over to keep the 
dust out. The pots should be dry and warm when the jam goes in. 

11. The modes of covering are endless, but nothing would be gained 
by enumerating them all. If the jam be properly made the covering is 
a simple matter; if the fruit be bad and the boiling insufficient, no amount. 
of tying down will keep it. Either of the following will serve for good 
jam. When the jam is cold, put a thin layer of the purest salad oil ou 
with a small, clean brush, or dip a sheet of vegetable parchment. to fit the 
jar exactly, in the oi], and lay it on, then put an outer cover of the same 
parchment. The oil not only preserves the jam, but prevents dryness of 
the surface to some extent. If objected to, brandy may be used. The 
cover may be damped and tied over while wet, and when dry it will have 
stretched and be quite hard and air-tight. Should the jam be intended 
for long keeping. or be put in good-sized jars, it is well to use bladder, 
as directed for pickles. For ordinary purposes, the parchment paper is 
all-sufficient, and is cheap enough to be universally used. We have found 
that bonght by the sheet munch stouter and better than that cut up in 
rounds for use. (See also JELLIES, page 1096.) 

12. The place of storage should be dry and cool. Exeessive heat and 
damp are equally bad. There should he a current of air. 

Nore.—The amount of sugar and the average time for boiling the 
different sorts of jam must be regarded as purely approximate, and may 
be subject to much variation. The weight of the fruit, the strength of 
the fire, and the juiciness of the fruit, all have to do with the time for 
boiling 

To Store JAM. 


The size of the receptacles depends very much upon tho size of the 
family. When often wanted in large families, it is convenient to use good- 
sized Jars, and they are, when bought, cheaper in proportion than the 
smaller ones. But many prefer one- or two-pound jars for general use. 
Glass jars are the most convenient, as should the jam show any sign of 
fermentation it can readily be detected. The next best jar is the old- 
fashioned white one with top the same size as the bottom. These are 
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often sold in nests of several sizes, and the smallest, holding from a quarter 
to half a pound, are handy for jellies and fruit cheeses and pastes. 


SUGAR FOR JAMS, 


We havo referred in Rule 7 to cane sugar as the best. This need not 
be in every case loaf sugar, though for any but the plainest jams, it is 
the best. For jam for present use, made of mixed fruits, for instance, 
moist sugar answers; and in the opinion of some, though we do not share 
it, it is the thing for blackberry jam. Loaf sugar shonld be broken into 
small lumps; if used unbroken it is so long dissolving ; and if finely 
powdered, as is sometimes advised, the jam will present a turbid appear- 
ance. The scum may always be put to drain, and the clear part that runs 
off may be put back in the jam kettle. This effects a considerable saving. 
A coarse muslin should be laid over a hair sieve. 


PROPORTIONS OF FRUIT AND SUGAR. 


Fruit. Sugar. 
A pound of apples, sweet... ... Twelve or thirteen oz. 
A pound of apples, sour... ... A pound, or nearly. 
Apricots ous ns c ... Twelve oz. upwards. 
Blackberry ius a .. Eight oz. upwards. 
Blackberry and apple =i3 ... Twelve oz, upwards. 
Currants ; me sa ... Fourteen oz. upwards. 
Cherries _ bee oa ... Twelve oz. upwards, 
Damsons a Ge ae ... A pound, or nearly. 
Gooseberries ... a: st ... Fourteen oz. upwards. 
Plums ... sh ide sa ... Twelve oz, upwards. 
Pineapple __... +f na ... Ten oz. upwards. 
Quinces 8 mi ‘i ... Ten oz, upwards. 
Raspberries... 2 ae ... Twelve oz. upwards. 
Strawberries ... oe Twelve oz. upwards. 


For jas not named in the above Table, see alphabetical RECIPES. 


MIXED JAMS. 

Some prefer a mixture of fruits for jam. and it is besides often a 
convenience, especially when somo kinds of fruits are particularly searce 
and others just as plentiful. 1¢ is useful to remember that a common 
fruit, such as rhubarb, readily takes up the flavour of a better one, of 
which raspberries are a familiar instance. The proportions givon below 
will serve as a guide, though the exact proportions are immaterial. 

Currant Jam.—A pound of red to two pounds of black, or a pound 
and a half of the latter will make a good jam. 

Currant and Raspberry.—Red or black currants may be used, or a 
mixture of the two; equal weights of currants and raspberries produce 
good results; some use a pound and a half of raspberries to a pound of 
currants. 

Raspberry and Gooseberry.—Egnal weights will make a good family 
jam, but a much better one is made from two pounds’ of raspberries to 
each pound of gooseberrics, 
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Strawberry and Currant.—-Equal weights are liked by many; only 
red currants should be used ; two-thirds strawberries to one-third currants 
may be recommended ; these quantities result in a jam that is less rich 
than strawberry alone, and yet the flavour docs not suffer to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

Apple and Raspberry.—Three pounds of raspberries to a pound or a 
pound and a half of apples, will make a good jam. The flavour is good, 
and the mixture is less seedy than all raspberry. If good apples, it will 
be juicy and keep well. 

Note.—A mixture of apples and black currants, or apples and black- 
berries may be used in the above proportions. 

It should be remembered that the amount of sugar is to be regulated 
by the quantity that would be required for the fruits in the separate state. 
Reference to the list abovo will make this clear; or to the separate 
Lecipes. 


FRUIT JELLIES. 


The best known and most useful fruit jellies are apple, enrrant, rasp- 
berry, strawberry, blackberry, crab-apple, and quinee. There are, however, 
many others very good, and the same rules must be remembered in making 
any of them. 

It is very important that the fruit be used when it is only just ripe. 
Many people wait for fruit to ripen: then take their own time in gathering 
and converting it into jelly. This is a mistake, because the gelatinous 
substance contained in the fruit, and which causes the jelly to “sect,” 
becomes weaker every day that the fruit hangs upon the tree, while ono 
day’s rain will cause further deterioration. Another point is the preserva- 
tion of the fruit as soon after picking as possible. The purity of the 
sugar is of great importance, as has been already roilamcl A bright, 
good-flavoured jelly, from impure sugar and over-ripe fruit, is not to 
be obtained by anybody. 

Then comes the mode of drawing the juice, or “ expressing ” it as it is 
often termed. The best known plan is the water-bath principle, viz., the 
setting of the Jar containing the fruit in a pot of water over the fire, and 
letting the water boil round the jar. The water should simmer even] 
and reach two-thirds up the jar, the latter being covered closely, and ail 
blemishes removed from the fruit—not only stalks, but every unsound 
portion. The second mode is to place the fruit in a preserving pan over 
the fire, and stir it until the juiee flows freely and the fruit is dissolved. This 
is a quick way, but wo prefer the one above. A third plan consists in 
setting the jar in a gentle oven until the juice is well drawn. The juice is 
then to be poured off for use, and the fruit should never be pressed. The 
pa is to let it drip slowly through a flannel bag or a square of flannel 
or cloth, cither being perfectly clean. Plenty of time should be given, 
then the juice will be clear, the fruit forming a sort of filter, whereas if 
pressed it is cloudy to start with. 

_ The amount of sugar to be used varies with the fruit; a pound to the 
piat of Juice may be set down as the average and is commonly used by many 
for all sorts of fruit, but some are the nicer if less than this be added, aud 
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roference should be made to the recipes for each. The time required for 
the boiling of the jelly also varies, The juice should first be boiled alone; 
the jelly will ba better in colonr and flavour in consequence. About 
fifteen to twenty minutcs must be allowed, and after the sugar is added 
the whole must boil until the jelly shows by certain tests that it is done. 
It is necessary to skim well at an early stage, and a favourite plan with 
many is to make the sugar hot in the oven before adding it; it dissolves 
more readily, and many think that the jelly is superior in flavour. If 
insufficiently builed, the jelly will not keep, and if done too much it suffers 
in texture and candies, and is often a bad colour. The main point then is 
to hit the time. A good test is to pour a little jelly on a perfectly cold 
plate. and if it sets rexdily the pan should be taken from the fire. If not 
set in a couple of minutes at the most, prolong the boiling. It is, of 
course, necessary to avoid over-boiling before applying the test. Another 
way is to take the wooden skimmer and dip it in and out, holding it 
sideways, and if the jelly falls from the edge slowly in thick drops it is 
done. Some pin their faith to quick boiling without any skimming until 
the surface of the jelly is covered with scum; and assert that after one 
good skimming the jelly is done. In this case the plate test should be 
employed as a further p:ceantion. 

As to the potting and tying down there is little to add to the directions 
for Jams (page 1094). The jars or glasses should be small, perfectly dry, 
and heated, and filled well with the jelly ; the jelly should be put in while 
hot, and the jars covered in a couple of days, paper being laid over to 
keep ont dust. A thin sheet of paper, oiled or brandied, is often laid over 
the jelly before covering ; this is quite optional. The outer cover must be 
air-tight. When jas are used and the cover can be tied on, vegetable 

rehmont is the thing. For jelly glasses, rounds of stiff white paper may 
e gummed or pasted round the edge and firmly pressed to the glass, or 
the paper may be brushed over on both sides with white of egg. For this 
mode jroo tissne paper should be used, and the edges cut here and there ; 
when pressed close to the edge and left io get hard and firm the cover will 
be air-tight. When the store closet is nut perfectly dry and there is 
consequent danger of the jellies turning mouldy on the surface, the old 
method of adding a layer of sugar cannot well be improved upon. Room 
must he left in filling the pots, and when the jelly has set the sugar is 
ut on in a quarter-inch layer; it must be roughly pounded, then heated 
in a steady oven. and left to get quite coid. 

The above rules and directions given in our recipes apply to first-class 
jellies; where clearness is not considered and where economy must he 
studied, very good jellies can be made by pressing the fruit, so that it 
yields more juice; therefore, the words “strain without pressure,” will 
carry little weight. In any case care must be taken to avoid the skins of 
the fruit getting mixed with the juice. Besides the articles most in use 
for straining purposes, cheese cloth and fine canvas are sometimes made 
into bags, of the shape of flannel jelly bags. When a hair sieve has to bs 
employed for the straining, a muslin may be laid over and used for the 
second straining, should the juice need it. The greater the amount of 
juice left behind in the fruit the better jam will it make. If boiled with 
half its wright in sugar it serves for present nse. : 
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Notr.— When it can be had there is nothing better than a silver spoon 
for skimming fruit jellies of all sorts. 


ECONOMICAL FRUIT JELLIES MADE FROM JAM. 

The ordinary modes of making fruit jellies are given in the recipes. 
The method here referred to finds favour with some persons. Any fruit 
that seems sufficiently juicy to a!low some of the juice to be poured off for 
jelly is thus treated :—After the fruit and sugar are in the pan and have 
boiled for about twenty minutes some of the juice is poured off. The 
remainder of the fruit in the kettle is then boiled in the usual way, with 
the result that the jain is a trifle drier than it would be—and some like a 
dry jam. The strained juice is then boiled a little longer separately, until 
it jellies. A little extra sugar may be wanted for the Juice. 

Another way—and we think a better one—is to heat the fruit for the 
jam without sugar, until the juice flows freely, then to strain it off and add 
the requisite amounts of sugar to the two preparations, and finish the 
boiling. Plums, gooseberries, and rhubarb, may generally be treated in 
either of these ways, without much detriment to the jam. Strawberries 
can part with a little of their juice, and it is very nice bottled and served 
with puddings, &c., or it may be mixed with red currant juice and made 
into jelly. 

We think that it is a mistake to treat any jam in this way which is 
intended for Jong keeping ; also, that it is better, where there is abundance 
of fruit, to make jam and jelly separately ; the preserves are nicer, and the 
cost is but little more where the most is made of the refuse fruit from the 
jelly, by making a common jam of it, as we have advised. We give the 
above simply because many favour the custom. 


BOTTLED FRUITS. 


These are extremely useful, and there are many ways of preparing 
them. The general principles are similar to those given under JAMS. 
The fruit should be sound, aud gathered on adry day. The bottles must 
he free from flaws, and have wide necks, and good corks that just fit area 
necessity, the object being the exclusion of the air. If bottled without 
sugar and the contents of a bottle are later on used for a pie, the liquor 
should be poured off and sweetened and boiled up, and this syrup be mixed 
with the fruit and used when cold. By bottling the fruit with sugar at 
first this trouble is avoided; but for some purposes the former mode is 
considered the better. The recipes given include both ways. Respecting 
the relative advantages of some of the methods of bottling fruit we incline 
to the opinion which is held by many competent judges, that the old- 
fashioned one known as the “ water bath * process, detailed in various 
recipes, is not easily improved upon for general employment. But a hint 
as to the wrapping of the bottles (which hails from the States) is worth 
attention. Instead of hay bands, straw, strips of calico, and other devices 
for keeping the bottles upright, bottle-bags, made of old canvas sacking, 
are recommended. The bottles are kept steady, and there is no fear of 
their toppling over, as they sometimes do if substitutes are used; and 
to be a success they must be perpendicular tho whole time. Should a 
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flat-bottomed vessel not be at hand large enough to take the quantity a round- 
bottomed one answers, the copper, for example, so long as there is some- 
thing to rest the bottles upon. (See recipe under TOMATOES in Vegetables, 
page 657. For bottling-wax see page 1157 in Picxuss.) If wax is bought 
shun the green, as it is sometimes poisonous. In addition to the waxing 
of the corks some advise that they be tied down on the ginger-beer bottle 
principle. They are always better if soaked in boiling thin syrup, to ensure 
a tight fit. Some contend that all bottled fruits should be stored with the 
necks down. This may be an advantage, but cannot be a necessity, or 
all the fruits exposed in the contrary way in the grocers’ windows would 
fail to keep. A dark store closet is favourable to the keeping of the 
fruit, and some wrap each bottle in paper. (See Rule 12, under JAM 
Maxina.) Several other hints regarding the fruit, sugar, &., are equally 
applicable here. 

The Docking of the Fruit.—This is necessary, or rather an improve- 
ment (we can hardly say necessary, as hosts of people dispense with it), in 
the case of stone fruits which are hardly ripe. Even for ripe ones the 
method has its advocates, A fine “ biscuit docker ” may be used, or some 
stout needles inserted into a slice of cork, so that the eyes are secured; a 
second piece of cork is then put over to form the handle, or instead, a good 
dab of sealing wax can be put right over; if this he done the cork should 
he half an inch thick at least. Another way is to take a needle and pass it 
through the fruit in contrary directions, but this takes some time. Always 
pierce right to the stone. 

Syrup v. Sugar.—For the bottling of fruit with sugar some argue 
that a syrup is always preferable to sugar in the dry state. Supposing 
the amount of sugar to be added to each bottle be four ounces, allow 
water in sufficient quantity, from a quarter nearly to half a pint, according 
to the condition of the fruit, and boil together, skimming as usual, and let 
it get cold before adding ; then proceed as directed. Instead of this some 
have a standard recipe for the syrup, and use it for all kinds of fruit, 
reducing the quantity for each bottle, according to the juiciness of the 
particular fruit under treatment. Given pure cane sugar, thorough 
corking, and proper storing, thers seems no limit to the time fruits thus 
treated will keep. 

Norte.—The proportions named here apply only to ordinary fruits, not 
rich preparations of fruit, heavy syrup, and brandy. (See page 1107.) 


DESSERT FRUITS IN SYRUP. 


The fruits put op in various forms for dessert dishes are too numerous 
to be separately detailed. They furm a class of themselves, and are quite 
distinct from those put up for culinary purposes in bottles and tins. Some 
of these are costly, the choicest fruits being used. The syrup is thick and 
rich, and some of the best fruits are preserved in brandy or liqueurs. 
Then there are compétes of fruit in sally a variety of kinds being em- 
pio ed generally. They are very good in the sweet course or as a dessert 

ish. France, Germany, and America send us supplies of these dainties, 
and some English firms put up their own. 
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Almack’s Preserve.—A mix- 
ture of pears, plums, and apples, with 
an equal weight of sugar. ‘The propor- 
tions are a pound cach of apples and 
pears to two pounds of plums. The 
fruit is prepared in the usual way and 
cooked in a jar until soft; the sugar 
is then added, and the whole boiled in 
a jam kettle until stiff. Time alto- 
gether, several hours, according to the 
hardness of the pears. 


Angelica, Candied.—Take the 
plant in April, boil it in salt and water 
until it is tender. Remove and drain 
it well, scrape the outside, and dry it 
in a clean cloth, Place it ima syrup, 
and allow it to remain there for three 
or four days closely covered. ‘The 
syrup must be made from the same 
weight of sugar that there is of fruit, 
allowing half a pint of water to 
pound of sugar, and must be leuled 
twice a day, and poured over the fruit 
until it is nearly all absorbed, after 
which it should be put into a dish and 
dried by slow heat. ‘Time to make, 
about ten days, Angelica can seldom 
be bought in the market. 

(Se Darien Dessert Frerrs, page 
11iG; see also Arricots To Dry, 
French method. } 


Apples.—No fruit would be missed 
on the whole more than apples. “They 
are generally abundant and cheap, and 
are wholesome and delicious, and with 
few exceptions everybody finds them 
agreeable. The best for eating are 
considered to be those with a 1ough 
rind, though they are often found less 
digestible than the smooth-skinned 
varicties, such as are more often kept 
for cooking purposes, Of the first 
class, the Blenheim orange, Ribstone 
and other pippins, and russcts may be 
especkilly noted, Of ordinary cooking 
apples, mention may be made of cod- 
ins, Lord Sufficlds, Wellingtons, and 
various American apples, So many 
names are applied to apples locally that 
a moderately complete list is out of the 
question, for an apple used extensively 
In one district may be unknown in 
another, We may add that some of 
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the clear-skinned, of a yellow tint, with 
a white flesh, cook very quickly, and 
unless carefully watched are wasteful, 
as such dishes as dumplings soon burst 
in the oven. Average cost of cooking 
apples, from 1d. to 2d. per pound, of 
dessert apples from 3d. to 4d. per pound. 
Fur high-class dishes, when it is desir- 
able that the shape shall bo retaincd, 
dessert apples are used for cooking. 


Apple and Blackberry 
Cheese.—Required: equal weights 
of blackberries and apples, and sugar 
as below. Cost, variable. 

This is goodand simple. The apples 
should be hard, the blackberries fine, 
just ripe, not seedy, and pure cane 
surar used; the cheese should stick to 
the fingers when tested. Bake the 
fruit in a jar, or cook ina jam kettle 
until soft ; the apples should be pared, 
cored, and quartered. Rub through a 
fine hair sieve, and weigh the pulp, 
then allow thirteen ounces of sugar 
roughly pounded for each pound. Boil 
the pulp for an hour and a quarter, 
then stir the hot sugar in and boil for 
nearly another hour. Use little jars, 
and have them dry and hot. Tiny, 
deep glass dishes do as well. Cover 
with a thin sheet of paper dipped in 
salud oil when cold, and cover as 
usnal, 


Apple and Blackberry Jam. 


— ‘See BLACKBERRY AND APPLE JAM.) 


Apple Compéte.—A very deli- 
cious recipe. Required: two pounds 
of apoles, two Iemons and the juice 
of a third, water and sugar as below. 
Cost, about 1s. 

If small pippins are used, they should 
be pared and cored, but left: whole; 
large fruits can be quartered.  VPlace 
them in a china pan, or stew-jar if 
more convenient, in a single layer, 
with the grated rind of the Jeomons and 
the strained juice; then add a little 
water to cover, and cnough pounded 
white sugar, abuut half a pound to 
three-quarters ; simmer as softly as 
possible, shaking the pan until the 
sugar is melted and boiling point is 





reached. A bettcr way is to make 
syrup by boiling up the sugar, watcr, 
and juice first. When donc, remove 
the fruit with care and reduce the 
syrup by rapid boiling; a little yellow 
colouring will improve it. Another 
way is to use a little apple jelly towards 
the end to give consistence to the syrup. 
A spoonful or two of lemon, or other 
table jelly, is a good addition. 

Another way.—A plain dish. Make 
a thin syrup of sugar and water, 
allowing about a gill of water and 
three ounces of suger to a pound of 
fruit if juicy, but if dry more water 
must be used. Then simmer, and 
flavour the syrup with essence of any 
spice preferred; or a little ginger or 
allspice can be used at first, tozether 
with a clove or two. When plenty of 
syrup is wanted add more water and 
sugar in preportion to fruit. For a 
large dish a stew-jar may be used 
and the fruit cooked in the oven. It 
then becomes “ stewed apples,’ as it is 
difficult to avoid breaking it. 


Apple Cream or Custard.— 
This 1s a very good and easily pre- 
pared dish. Required: apples, sugar, 
and cream as below. Cost, about 7d., 
without cream. 

Boil two pounds of peeled and cored 
apples toa pulp, with half a pound or 
more of sugar and a little lemon juice; 
flavour with spice or spice cssence. 
Then add a pint of boiling cream and 
beat the whole together, pour in a 
deep dish and serve coll This is 
simplified and cheapened by using half 
milk; the mixture is then better 
thickened a little with corn-fluar, 

For Cusrarp use custard instead of 
cream. Sometimes a mixture of pulped 
apples with cither cream or custard 
gocs by the name of “apple fool.” 
“Apple mange” is similar, but the 
pulped apples are put at the bottom of 
the dish, and somu swectencd whipped 
cream on the tup, and a little nutmeg 
grated over. 

Apple Flummery.— Required: 
two pounds of apples (weighed after 
peeling and coring), the poel and juice 
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of a lemon, three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, an ounce of sheet gelatine 
and a little water, cream and custard 
as below. Cost, about 1s. 2d., exclusive 
of custard. 

The fruit is to be pecled and 
quartered, and cooked with the sugur, 
lemon peel, grated, and the juice to a 
pulp. About a gill of water is wanted, 
but for very juicy fruit less, or none, 
may be required, Then beat the pulp 
frve from lumps, or sieve it, and add 
the gelatine dissolved in a little water. 
Stir and cool, then add a gill or so of 
cream; or for a plaincr dish tise 
condensed milk and omit some of the 
sugar in the apples. Mould and turn 
out when set, and poura pint of plain 
or medium CusTarp (page 926) over. 

Notk.—The sugar can be reduced, 
but this dish is generally made rather 
sweet, If some of the mixture be 
coloured pink the effect is nicer. It 
may be used for small moulds, and the 
tops garnished with a little clear jelly 
or a blancmange mixture. 


Apple Fool,— (see Arrre Cream 
or Cusrahn.) 

Apple Gatean (very superior).— 
Required: a pound and a half of 
apples, half a pint of water, colouring, 
a vluss of sherry, a tablespoonful of 
ginger brandy, the rind of a lemon, an 
ounce of gelatine, and some sugar, 
Cust, about Is. 6d. 

The fruit should be weighed after 
peeling and coring ; quarter and cook 
it in the water, which has been 
flavoured by boiling the cores in for a 
short time. The lemon peel should be 
boiled with them, and wher they have 
reduced to a pulp add the sugar and 
other ingredients, and pass through a 
hair sieve. It is better to add the 
gelatine after sieving; it may be 
melted in a little hot water. Then 
divide into three parts, and add to one 
a few drops of green colouring and a 
spoonful cf greengage jam; to the 
second a spoonful of apricot jam and 
some yellow colouring; and to the 
third portion enough carmine to make 
it a pretty pink, and o flavouring of 
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vanilla. Mould in three layers, having 
pink in the middle. Turn out and 
serve with cream or custard, or an iced 
sweet sauce. Ice wafers or other 
biscuits should be handed with this. 
Ginger syrup can replace the brandy. 


Apple Ginger, or Imitation 
Preserved Ginger. — Required: 
apples, sugar, ginger and water as 
below. Cost, about 3s. 

Weigh four pounds of apples after 
pecling and coring, and cut them in 
irregular lumps to imitate the ginger ; 
make a syrup of two pounds of lump 
sugar boiled in a pint of water, and 
pour it boiling over the fruit, which 
should stand two or, three days 
covered. Use an earthen vessel. 
Then add the chopped rinds and 
strained juice of four lemons, a wine- 
glasstul of good gin or whisky, three 

unds more sugar, and a spice bag, 
made by tying very lousely in muslin, 
two and a half ounces of thoroughly 
bruised ginger of the best quality 
(otherwise three ounces will be needed}, 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of good 
cayenne. The latter is sometimes dis- 
liked, and a little more ginger used 

instead. Toil the whole very softly, 
taking cure the apples do not break ; 
they should be quite soft and clear, 
and there will he a goud supply of 
syrup. Apples that fall in the cooking 
are not suitable. ‘Time to boil, about 
an hour. Cover when cold. For some 
apples, a pound Jess sugar serves. 

Another way.— Boil three ounces of 
ginger, three pounds of sugar, a pint 
and a half of water, the juice of a 
lemon, and half the rind, to # syrup; 
then take out the rind and put in the 
apples, prepared as above, and toil for 
fifty to sixty minutes. Three pounds, 
or rather more, of fruit will be wanted, 
This is a simple recipe, Another way 
is to add as much essence of ginger us 
may be liked to the syrup instead of 
the spice itself. Some add a table. 
spoonful of brandy a short time before 
it is done, 


Apple Jam. — Required: three 
pounds of good cvoking apples (weighed 
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after pecling and coring), two pounds 
and a quarter of sugar, a saltspoonful 
of ground cinnamon, and as much 
ground cloves, the juice of two lemons, 
and some water. Cost, about 1s. 8d. 

Quarter and sub-divide the fruit if 
large, and put it with all the rest of 
the materials in a jum kettle; the 
water should barely cover the apples. 
Boil and stir often until reduced to 
pulp, about three-quarters of an hour, 
then pot and tie down when cold. 
This is not for long keeping. 

Another way.—This will keep well. 
A little spice can be added if approved, 
but it is excellent as it is. Pare, core, 
and slice four pounds of good baking 
apples, put them in a jar with three 
pounds of sugar and the grated rind 
and juice of four lemons, and set the 
jar in the oven ina tin of water until 
the frv‘t is tender, ‘The water must 
be replenished, as it wastes, Or set it 
in a pan of water over the fire. Then 
turn into a preserving pan and boil for 
twenty to thirty minutes until done. 
This way saves much stirring, but the 
usual plan may be followed if ap- 
proved. Orange juice may be used for 
flavouring.  ‘Sce BLaACKNERRY AND 
APPLE JAM.) 


Apple Jelly.— This is very popn- 
lar and has many uses. It may be 
served asa dessert dish, and is a yood 
gurnish for various sweets; it also 
enters into the composition of a num- 
ber of pudding sauces and other sweet 
dishes, Whether it be pink or pale 
vellow depends upon the apples used. 
Fully ripe apples are not generally 
considered so yood for the purpose as 
atightly unripe ones, and hard juicy 
fruit will yield the clearest jelly. A 
very good marmalade may be made 
from the surplus fruit, and the clearness 
of the jelly legends upon the completo 
separation of the juice without prea- 
sure. In many recipes a large pro- 
portion of water is directed to be used. 
The saving is less than it appears, for 
the jelly has to boil longer before it 
will stiffen, acd there is a great loss 
of dauvour. 
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No. 1.--Wipe the fruit with a cloth, 
but do not pare it, quarter and put it 
in a jar with the water (about a gill to 
the pound of fruit); set this in the 
oven ora pan of water over the fire, 
and when there is a good supply of 
juice strain through a jelly bag that 

as becn wrung out of hot water, or a 
fine sieve may be used. The straining 
must be repeuted if necessary. Measure 
and add a pound of sugar (made warm 
in the oven) to each pint; the juice 
should be bviled a few minutes first. 
The strained juice of two lemons to 
the pint may be added unlexs the fruit 
is very turt, then one will do. Boil 
until the jelly sets well. In measuring 
the juice take care to avoid the sedi- 
ment. The whole of the pips may be 
boiled, or half may be shaken out; 
both ways have their advocates. 

No, 2.—This is more expensive, but 
a most excellent jelly. Pure the fruit, 
and remove stalks and eyes ; then slice 
without dividing, and put them in a 
clean jar; moisten each layer by just 
dipping the fru in water, but do not 
leave it in a moment; then set the 
jar in water over a steady fire to draw 
the juice; strain as before. The 
quantity of juice will not be large, but 
will be rich and should be clear. A 
mixture of apples may be used as well 
as one sort, and the peel may be left 
on if a deeper colour is desiiel. 
Weigh the juice and boil it for ten 
minutes, then draw the pan from the 
fire and stir in the sugar (about ten 
Ounces for each pound); or if tart 
apples, three-quarters of a pound will 
not be too much. While boiling, stir 
all the time, except to clear off the 
scum, for otherwise it will jelly on the 
surface and the scum with it; it is 
then very difficult to remove without 
clouding the jelly. If liked, the thin 
rind of a lemon to each pound of fruit 
may be boiled in it, and removed 
befure the sugar is aided, or the 
strained juice of one lemon to the pint 
or quart may be put in shortly before 
removing from the fire. But the pure 
flavour of the fruit will be better liked 
by many without any addition, as it is 
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very delicate. It can be made without 
dipping the fruit in water, and if a 
deep red jelly is wanted rosy-cheeked 
fruit only should be used, and all of it 
left unpeeled. At the most, a pint cf 
water for every gallon and a half of 
apples is all that should be used. In 
addition to reducing the cost a little, it 
facilitates the separation of the juice 
in straining. 


Apple Pulp for Jams.—Re- 
quired: apples, sugar, and water. 
‘The fruit should be firm, and of good 
flavour, with plenty uf juice. Wash, 
dry, and slice, but do not peel or core 
the apples. Then put them in a pre- 
serving pan with water to cover, and 
boil until thick, adding a little more 
water if wanted. Then beat out any 
lumps there may be, and add a little 
more water to thin it, and pass through 
a canvas bag or hair sieve without 
pressure, as, though not required so 
fine us for apple jelly, there should be 
some residue, which can be boiled up 
with more sugur for a common jam. 
Then measure all that passes through, 
and put it on with six to eight ounces 
of sugur to the pint, and buil to a soft 
jelly. It should be well skimmed. 
Lhis is very usefal for giving flavour 
to other fruit should it be poor, and 
also fur cheapening jams that may be 
made from more expensive fruit in 
scarce seasons, For example, a quarter 
of a pound of the pulp added to each 
pound of raspberries used for jam will 
give very good results; and the time 
to add it is after the sugar has been 
added to the fruit and the jam has 
boiled up well. This may be used for 
the purpose of giving firmness to jams 
that are rather watery. In such cases, 
a couple of ounces of sugar and four 
ounces of the apple pulp should be 
used to every pound of fruit with its 
own requisite amount of sugar. 

Norte. — This differs from apple jelly 
in three respects. It ia less sweet at 
starting; is less trouble, as the juice 
docs not require to be so clear; and is 
couked for a shorter time, as it receives 
more boiling later on. It is not 
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mntended for anything but present . 8, £ 
use, in combination with other fruit | and put if, in a single layer, in a 


in jams. 

Apple Purée.—P cel and core 
some apples, quarter them, and_ boil 
them for a short time alone, adding 
the juice of a lemon to cach pound. 
When half done, put in the sugar 
(roughly crushed lump), and boil until 
done, about six ounces to the pound; 
but the amount will vary, not only 
according to the apples, but for the 
purpose for which they are required. 
For plain dishes, flavour with spice, 
and beat until smooth. For better 
ones, rub through the finest hair sieve, 
or use a tammy, and then flavour with 
brandy, or any liqueur or syrup. For 
some dishes it may be celoured, and a 
little apple jelly added. For others, 
some preserved ginger svrup is an 


improvement, with or without pale | 


brandy ; for very delicate dishes, 
vanilla flavouring is suitable. In 
several of our recipes uses for these 
purées are indicated. 

Notge,—A puree, made by grating 
firm appl-s toa pulp, and sweetening 
and flavouring it nicely, is very useful, 


Apple Purée for Garnishing. 
—This is useful for many purposes ; 
and other fruits can be so treated by 
varying the flavouring as required. 
Any quantity may be made, the pro- 
portions being a pound of apples, four 
ounees (or more if sour apples) of 
sugar, the grated rind of a lemon, and 
the Juice, with water to muke about a 
quarter of « pint, and half an ounce of 
gelatine. The whole should be covked 
to « pulp, the gelatine being added 
when the apples are soft; then pass 
through a hair sieve, and colour, if 
liked, sume red, and some grecn or 
yellow. If a large quantity be made, 
the flavours of the different colours 
can be varied. Pour into baking tins 
or saute pans in thin layers, first 
rinsing them with cold water; and 
when set, cut in any desired shapes, as 
leaves, stars, and the like. Apricot 
pulp, sold in tins, makes a good purée 
of this class. 
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Apples, Baked.——Stulk tho fruit, 


moderate oven, using a Clean baking 
tin. A very httle water may be put 
in the tin as a precaution against 
burning. The time taken depends 
upon the kind of apples; thove that 
readily burst are not so suitable us a 
firmer kind. When the skins look 
shrivelled, they are dune, They may 
be served as they are, hot or cold, or 
the skins taken off, and the apples 
rolled in) powdered sugar; or just 
dredge them with it. Sometimes a 
little home-made wine, such as raisin, 
is put in the tin, with sugar towards 
the end, to make a syrup to pour 
round the frmt. When for young 
children, it is safest to remove the 
cores. Apples couked in this way 
may be passed through a sieve, and 
the polp used for a number of dishes, 
some of which are referred tu in this 
work. 


Apples Baked in a Jar.-- 


Take a large carthen jar, and pat in it 


‘ some apples that will bake well they 


should be wiped, but not peeled! ; then 
cover them with water that has been 
sweetened with brown sugur, or 4 
littie treacle. “This is a good way to 
usc up “windfalls.” A few cloves and 
u piece of ginger shonld be added, the 
jar covered, and set ina gentle oven 
until the apples are tender, A hot 
oven Will spoil them. ‘Time, from two 
hours, according to size und kind. 


This is a youd dish for children, to 


serve with rice, ora pltin pudding, or 

with bread instead of jam. 
Nots.—For young children, it is 

better to core and peel the apples, 


Apples, Buttered.--Take somo 
Pippins or rusecta, and bake them ina 
single Jayer in a dish that has been 
buttered « Jitthe, and renmuve the cores, 
filling the spaces with butter and 
Kugar, Cook gently; and when done, 
place cach on a round of fried bread or 
cake, and put a little jum on the top 
of cach, after sifting sugar all over, 


The apples should be thinly peeled, 
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and cored without breaking. Cost, 
about 10d. 

Another way.—Put the apples, after 
preparing us above, in a saucepan ina 
single layer, with two ounces of butter 
to a pound. Cook gently, turning 
now and then. When nearly done, 
add an ounce or two of sugar, and 
some ground spice. Cover the bottom 
of a glass dish with a slice of fried 
bread or cake, put the apples on, and 
pour the sugar and butter over; cover 
with sugar, and lay a bit of red 
currant or other bright jelly on each. 
These are nice dishes at small cost. 
The apples in the last recipe are some- 
times liked without the butter and 
sugar poured on the bread. It will 
then serve for other dishes, such as 
plainly boiled rice, &c. 


eee: Dried or Evapo- 
rated.—lUnder this head we class all 
the varieties of apples which are sent 
from America and other countries, in 
the form of rings and chips, as well as 
the kind known us Newtown pippins, 
from which the peel and cores have 
been removed, and the Normandy 
pippins, from which only the pecl is 
removed. These varv in price accord- 
ing to the scarcity or abundance of the 
crop, and, when they do not exceed 
fourpence to sixpence per pound, are 
not an extravagant purchase, as they 
are really much cheaper than they 
appear at first sight. They ure fruit 
in a concentrated state, and Chere is no 
waste hy peeling. Therctore the dried 
apples have nothing to lose in the 
cooking, but something to gain, as 
water must be added to make up for 
the moisture lost in the drving, "Phey 
should be rinsed, the water thrown 
away, then covered with fresh wat r, 
and left to soak until they are well 
awollen, and the water is absorbed. 
There is a good deal of difference in 
the quality, and some sorts will take 
up mach more moisture than others. 
Some kinds are artificially whitened, 
and the browner vuarictics ure often 
the best. After the soaking, they are 
ready fur conversion into pies and 
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puddings; or they may be stewed, and 
used for any purpose for which tho 
fresh fruit answers. They should in 
all cases be slowly cooked when they 
are to go to table in the form of a 
compéte, as the thape should be 
retained, and they must nct be stirred 
during the cooking. ‘They make 
exccllent sauce; but to obtain the best 
results the preliminary soaking must 
not be omitted. Rather more Bavour- 
ing should be allowed for these than 
for fresh apples, 


a ts to Preserve for Win- 
ter Use. - When apples are required 
for storing they should not be left too 
long on the trees, as should they blow 
off they will not keep so well. Apples 
and all fruit for keeping should be 
hand picked. Handle the fruit lightly 
and remove with a pair of scissurs. 
If possible, gather in tine dry weather. 
Wipe cach apple, and reject any that 
are unsound, In storing, piace on 
clean straw in single rows in a dark, 
dry place. Straw should be ypliced 
between each row, so that the fruit 
does not torch. Apples may also be 
pucked in’ boxes or jars, care being 
taken that they are not bruised. The 
air should be excluded as much as 
possible and the apples looked to 
frequently. ; 


Apples in Whisky.--.A dessert 
dish. Required: two pounds of russets 
or pippins, two lemons. rind and juice, 
a vill of whisky, a pound uf sugar, a 
gill of water, half an ounce of bruised 
ginger, half a dozen cloves, and half an 
inevh of stick cinnamon, Cost, about 
Is. Gd. or more. 

Peel and cere the fruit, boil the peel 
and cores in water until reduced to a 
gill: strain this over the fruit in a 
single laver in a stewpan; add the 
rest, cover, and cook until soft. Ree 
move the scum and turn the fruit as 
necessury. Dish, and strain the syrup 
over, May be served plainly or gar- 
nished. 


Apricots aro of foreign origin, but 
many varietics are now cultivated in 
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this country. When ripe, apricots are 
very delicious, but somewhat laxative, 
like plums; they have to be shunned 
by some persons for this reason. A 
great number of dishes can be made 
from apricots, and they can be pre- 
served in a multitude of ways. ‘The 
fruit should never be kept long after 
gathering, as it becomes insipid ; this 
applies especially to fruit for pre- 
serving. A good decal of so-called 
apricot jam of the low-priced kind 
is said to owe its foundation to 
the pulp of marrows, gourds, &c. 
Be this as it may, it is certain 
that it lacks the flavour of the genuine 
article. Cost of apricots, very variable. 
When plentiful and in full season, 
seldom less than 6d. to 8d. per pound. 
Karly in the season they are sold 
singly. 

Apricot pulp is sent over to this 
country in tins of about seven pounds, 
and sold very cheaply, about 4d. per 
pound. It is useful for many purposes, 
such as purées, kc. More sugar can 
be added, and any flavouring, and the 
syrup reduced if necessary. It is ex- 
cellent for all sorts of pastry. (See 
recipes under Fruits in the alphabets, 
also NECTARINES and PeAcHeEs. ) 


Apricot Jam.—Required: three 
pounds of fruit to two and a half 
pounds of sugar, or for some two and 
a quarter pounds will be considered 
enough. Gost, about 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. 
but variable. 

Skin, halve, and stone the fruit, and 
place in a dish, with half the sugar 
strewn over; this should be fine, but 
the reserved part roughly crushed only. 
Leave for twelve hours, then, pour the 
syrup into the preserving-pan, and add 
the other sugar and stir until dissolved ; 
then put in the apricots and the ker- 
nels of about half, blanched and sliced. 
Boil gently for about thirty to forty 
minutes; test in the usual way, and 
cover when cold. 


Apricot Marmalade. -— Re- 


quired: four pounds of apricots, three 


pounds of sugar, and some of the | 
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kernels. Cost, about 3s. 6d. to 48., but 
variable. 

Peel, quarter, and stone the fruit, 
and put it in a preserving-pan and 
simmer until the fruit is pulpy. It 
should be often stirred; then add the 
sugar and the kernels blanched and 
divided, and boil for twenty or thirty 
minutes more. Stir often towards the 
end, or the marmalade will burn. 
Cover as jum, and store in a dry place. 
ae to boil altogether, about an 

our. 


Apricots or Plums, Bottled, 
Simple Way.—-The fruit should be 
halved, and, y liked, stoned, though 
many think this deprives the fruit of 
some of its flavour. Strew sugar 
over in the proportion of two to four 
ounces to the pound, according to kind 
and ripeness, and in twelve hours, 
or less if ripe, put into jars or bottles 
with the sugar; cover, and finish off 
in either of the ways given under 
Bort ep Fxuits, or CANNED Fruit. 


Apricots, Compéte of.—If 
green apricots are used, wipe the down 
from them, and boil the sugar and 
water to a syrup, using half a pound 
or more of sugar to three-quarters of a 
pint of water; a pound to a pound and 
a quarter of fruit may be added; they 
will want from twenty to thirty 
minutes’ simmering. For ripe fruit, 
stone and halve it, crack the stones, 
and blanch the kernels; boil sugar 
and water as above, but regulate the 
sugar by the ripeness of the fruit; 
about half a pound or less to the pound 
of fruit will suffice generally. Boil 
the apricots as long as necessary, but 
not # minute more, as they soon break. 
Reduce the syrup well, and, if liked, 
flavour it with brandy or liqueur. The 
blanched kernels should be boiled in 
the syrup. Compdtes of this class are 
often garnished just before serving 
with lumps of bright jelly. The dish 
should be served ‘ stone-cold,” and 
may be set on ice with advantage. 
When used for a _ vol-au-vent, for 
which it is excellent, thero should be 
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only enough syrup to just coat the 
fruit ; none to run into the pastry. 


Apricots, Dried, Compéte of. 
——(See next calumn.) Fruit cooked as 
therein directed is useful for the filling 
of vol-au-vents or conversion into 
pies. It may also be put into borders 
of rice, blanc-mange, custard, &c. (See 
recipes under the various headings.) 


Apricots, to Dry (French 
method).—'l'ake some sound but not 
over-ripe apricots; wipe them and 
weigh them; make a hole with a knife 
at one end, and remove the stone 
without dividing the fruit. Put them 
into cold water, and simmer until they 
are quite tender. ‘Take equal quanti- 
ties, by weight, of sugar and fruit, and 
boil the sugar in the water, allowing a 
gilland a half to each pound. When the 
scum rises, put in the apricots, and let 
them remain until they look quite 
clear ; then put all into a jar, and let 
it remain until the next day, when the 
syrup must be drained off, boiled for 
five or ten minutes, and poured again 
over the fruit, to remain another 
twenty-four hours. This process must 
be repeated three times, Then the 
liquor must be drawn from them for 
the last time, and the apricots placed 
separately on dishes, and dried very 
slowly. Time to make, five days. 

Note.—Remove the scum from the 
syrup before adding the fruit. 


Apricots in Brandy. — k- 
quired: apricots, sugar, water, and 
brandy as below. Cost, varies with 
the season and the quality of the 
brandy. 

Allow a pound of sugar and a gill of 
water to a pound of fruit. Put the 
apricots (which should be sound, but 
not quite ripe) in a preserving-pan 
with the water, and simmer until quite 
tender; then remove the skins. Add 
the sugar after the fruit has been 
taken up, and boil it up, skimming 
very well; then pour it over the fruit 
in glass jars. ‘The syrup and brandy 
should be in equal parts. Cork well, 
and seul the tops of the corks, Keep 


a year before using. Time to simmer, 
about an hour. 


Apricots, Nectarines, or 
Peaches, Dried Califo _— 
The following is an American recipe 
for the cooking of these fruits :— Rinse 
in clean cold water; then put the fruit 
in cold water to cover, and leave it to 
soak for ten or twelve hours; then 
put the fruit and water in a lined 
saucepan, and simmer gently until it 
is quite tender. It must not break up. 
The sugar should not be added until 
the fruit is nearly done. <A very good 
dish, hot or cold, is thus obtained, re- 
taining us much as_ possible the 
original flavour of the fruit. These 
may be served as they are, or with 
custard or cream. When required to 
replace fresh fruit for superior dishes, 
as ices and the hike, a little flavouring 
in the shape of spirit or liqueur can be 
added. ‘The syrup may be thickened 
by further boiling. ‘There is naturally 
a great difference in the size of the 
fruit in the same box; and, so far as 
convenient, the large and small should 
be converted into separate dishes, that 
the cooking may be even, as if mixed 
the small is sure to break before the 
rest is done. Never throw away the 
soaking water and change it for fresh, 
in which to cook the fruit, as is some- 
times advised, for by so doing a good 
deal of flavour is lost. Average cost, 
8d. per pound when bought in small 
quantities; but may sometimes be got 
much less from those who make a 
speciality of these goods, and when a 
box of fourteen pounds is taken at 
once. But the cost varies from season 
to season. However the fruit may 
vary in condition, this mode will be 
found reliable. 


Apricots, Tinned.—The more 
expensive brands are generally reliable; 
and some of the cheaper are very ; 
but they are variable, and should the 
fruit appear poor in flavour, or tart, it 
is a good plan to pour off the juice and 
boil it up with more sugar, and pour 
it over the fruit. This may be re- 
peated. The fruit is, as a rule, so soft 
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that it cannot be boiled in the syrup 
without fear of breaking, but in this 
way it becomes well flavoured without 
getting pulpy. When served straight 
rom the tin, the syrup may always be 
reduced by quick boiling, if liked, as 
there is often a large quantity, or some 
may be reserved for another dish. A 
little garnish of jelly or dried fruit of 
bright colour can be added; or dish 
the halves—concave and convex sides 
—alternately, and put a cherry or 
something similar in the hollows. (See 
recipes in the chapter on Sweets.) 


Banana, or Plantain.— There 
are many varieties of plantain, the 
fruit of each possessing con-ilerable 
variations of size, flavour, and shape. 
Of late years, the banana has been 
much used in cookery, entering into 
the composition of ices, cakes, sweet 
pastry, &c. (see Ixpex). 

The banana is sometimes said to be 
indigestible, but this is due mainly to 
the habit of eating fruit at the end of 
a good meal, and this purticular fruit 
is very nutritious, containing Iss 
water and more sviid matter than 
many others, and is only suitably used 
as part of a meal. Cost, from Gd. to 1s. 
per dozen when plentiful; sumtimes 
ls. Gd. to 23. per dozen. 


Bananas, Compéte of.—Thc 
precise treatment of the fruit depends 
upon its ripeness. If quite ripe, slice 
it after paring, and pour on a thin 
syrup. flavoured when cooled a little 
with any liqueur; or sume add a little 
lemon or orange juice and the grated 
rind; while many think that rose 
water 18 the best. Sumetimes pale 
brandy is put in. The dish is ready 
as soon a3 the fruit is cold. When not 
quite ripe, the slices may be sinmercd 
for a minute or two in the syrup. 
Another way is to sonk the slices in 
a little wine or spirit, and pour on 
them a flavoured syrup with enough 
gelatine to nearly set it. (See Pracn 
CompOTE with Jeuiy.) If dried 
bananas are used they may be treated 
as there described in the recipes for 
Sacces. 
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Bananas, Purée of. — Riw 
fruit, which must bo fully ripe, may 
be passed through a sieve, then 
swectened and flavoured in either of 
the above ways, and used for layer 
cakes and other dishes; or some 
cooked fruit may be drained from the 
syrup and used instead. Unripe fruit 
will not be satisfactory for a puréc. 


Bananas in Surprise.—-\2. 1. 
—Pecl and remove the centres of tho 
fruit, which must be ripe; a small 
scoop is required. Fill up with 
flavoured creim, using a bag and 
pipe, then dish in a bed of chopped, 
bright jelly. 

No. 2. — Fill the centres with 
chopped jelly, and place in the skins 
for serving; or serve out of the skins, 
garnished coloured whipped 
cream, 

Vo. 3.—Slice the fruit thinly the 
round way, and maccrate in pine- 
apple syrup, then put together agiin 
in its original form; lay cach on a 
separate plate, and cover with grated 
pine, then add a dressing of custard 
or cream, Set about the tea or 
supper table, one to each guest. 


Barberry Jam,—Required : 
equal weights of fruit and sugar. 
Cust, about Gd. per pound. 

Strip the berries, and put with the 
sugur in the pun; heat gently, then 
boil for a quarter of an hour to twenty 
minutes, when the jam may be tested 
in the nsual way (page 1094). Remove 
any scum very theroughly. ‘Tie down 
when cold. 


Barberry Jelly. — Strip and 
wash the berries, put them in a jur 
with the water that clings to them, 
and draw the juice, as for currants; 
strain and use a pound and a quarter 
of sugar tothe pint of juice. Time, 
about ten minutes. (See Rep Currant 
JELLY.) 


Barberries, Preserved for 
Garnishing.—Gather tho clusters 
before they are quite ripo. Take away 
any unsound berries, or any that may 
have ripened thoroughly, and put the 
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bunches in bottles. Cover with a 
brine, made in the proportion of a 
pint of water to a quarter of a pound 
of salt, boiled and skimmed; this must 
be cold when added. A piece of alum 
tho size of a nut should be put in every 
quart of brine. Cover with bladder, 
and store in a dry place. Examine 
now and then, and if at any time a 
scum shows on the surface, pour the 
brine off, and replace it with a fresh 
supply, made a little less salt. The 
berries must be kept under the brine, 
and the jars always tied well down. 
These are used for garnishing sweet 
dishes, and must be dried and drained 
on a cloth. They look nicer mixed 
with green leaves, or other garnish of 
a contrasting colour. 


Bilberry,.—(Sce Wuorteserny ; 
also CRANBERRIES.) 


Blackberry Jelly. — A very 
good method. Put the berries in a jar 
and cover it; set it in a pan of water 
over the fire, and simmer the water 
that the juice may run slowly (about 
an hour will suffice); pour through 
a jelly bag and press the fruit enough 
to send all the moisture throngh, but 
no more. The hot fruit should be put 
in the bag a little at a time. Then 
measure the juice, and allow a pound 
of sugar tothe pint. Thesugar should 
be heated in the oven and be as hot as 
rvossible, but not the least browned. 
Soil the juice fast in a china-lined 
or enamelled saucepan for twenty 
minutes, then add the sugar and stir 
until it is every bit dissolved. Then 
skim and watch carefully, as it is 
liable to catch, and should only boil 
up well, and then simmer for about 
ten minutes. The jars should be quite 
hot, and the jelly put in a8 soon as 
taken from the fire. Over-ripe berries 
will not make so firm a jelly, Thus 
made the flavour is excellent. 

Norr.— Some authorities direct that 
the jelly be not allowed to boil at all, 
after the hot sugar goes in; but we 
prefer the above mode. 


Black Currant Cheese. -- 
Gather the fruit on a dry day. Sco 
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that it is quite ripe, and remove the 
stulks and tops. Take equal quantities, 
by weight, of good loaf-sugar—the 
best is tho cheapest—and of currants; 
place them in a preserving-pan over a 
slow fire, or by the side of the fire, till 
the sugar has dissolved a little, then 
bring it gradually 1o a boil, stirring it 
carefully all the time, and removing 
the scum. Simmer for an hour or 
more, when the currants may be passed 
through a hair sieve and if is ready 
for putting into moulds for use. Prob- 
able cost, about Is. 3d. per pound. 

A cHeese may be made from the 
residue from jelly if a proportion of 
fresh fruit be mixed with it. (Sce 
Freir Pastes, page 1120.) 


Black Currant Jam. —. Re- 
quired : fruit, and sugar as_ below. 
Cost, from 4d. to 6d. per pound on an 
average. 

Gather the currants on a dry dav, 
and free them from stalks; put them 
in the pan and bring to the boil, then 
add the sugar, stirring in each portion 
before adding the next. Boil until it 
stiffens when tested (see page 1094). 
This wants careful stirring; it is apt 
to burn, owing to the thickness of the 
juice. It also wants careful skimming, 
especially when brown sugar is used. 
We do not recommend this, but many 
prefer it for this and some other dark 
jams. Many use but twelve ounces of 
sugar to the pound of fruit; fourteen 
ounces may be recommended fora good 
flavoured jam that will keep; others 
use equal weights of fruit and sugar. 
Maude thus, the jam is stiff, and 
resembles cheese, and is apt to get dry 
on the top; an oiled paper should be 
laid over. For a thinner jam, a pint 
of water to six or eight pounds of 
fruit should be added; some use a 
larger proportion, It 13 only safe to 
add water when the fruit ‘is perfect 
and gathered under favourable cons 
ditions. The jam wants slower boiling, 
and must be thoroughly done. 


Black Currant Jam, v 
Superior.— Required: four pounds 
of black currants, two pints of red 
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currant juice, and six pounds of sugar. 
Cost, about 3s. 6d. 

Pick the fruit, put it in the pan 
with the juice, stir to the boil, then 
add the sugar and finish off in the 
ordinary way. Take care to scrape 
the sides of the pan well and to skim 
thoroughly. This is delicious for tarts, 
puffs, &c. Half black currant juice 
may be used. The residue from the 
juice will make good common jam or 
paste. (See Fruit Pastes, page 1120.) 


Black Currant Jelly.— Follow 
the directions given for Rep Currant 
JELLY (page 1141), in the preparation of 
the juice and sugar. Sometimes sugar 
is used in the same proportion as for 
red currant jelly, but on an average a 
little less is liked—a pint of juice to 
twelve ounces of sugar, or a pound of 
juice to ten ounces of sugar; the former 
will be sweet enough if the jelly is 
required for use in sickness. We think 
a tablespoonful of red currant juice to 
every quarter pint of black a very 
decided improvement. 


Black Currants, Bottled.— 


(See CunkANts, Botrvep.) 


Black Currant, Compéte of. 


—(See Currants, Compote or.) 


Bottled Pruits.—(See next 
recipe; also recipes in the alphabet, 
Cannep Fruits, and remarks on 
page 1098.) 

Bottled Fruits with Sugar 
German.—This mode is simple, an 
the results are good. All sorts of 
fruit, ripe or unripe, may be so bottled. 
In the case of rather hard plums, if the 
skins are left on, slit them down the 
side with a needle. A lined pan for 
making the syrup, and the best of 
cane sugar (loaf not broken) are 
essential. Five to six half-pints of 
water to four pounds of sugar are re- 
quired for sour fruit ; for the swecter 
kinds, six to eight half-pints of water 
to the same quantity of sugar. After 
the syrup boils, simmer for ten minutes, 
and skim and set aside to get cold. 
Put the fruit in the bottles to reach 
to the bottom of the necks, then pour 
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in the syrup; it may nearly cover the 
fruit unless it is a kind that will yield 
a good deal of syrup, then it need bo 
only half covered or rather moro. 
Cork and set ina pan of cold water 
(see page 1098), Bring to the boil 
gently (this is important), then simmer 
as long as needed; a few minutes only 
for small, ripe berries; from twenty 
to thirty minutes for hard fruits. Do 
not take it out until the water is cold. 
Store in a dry, dark place. The corks 
may be waxed or resined. Another 
way is to tie bladder loosely over the 
bottle necks that it may have room to 
expand; then, when the fruit is done, 
to put in corks before storing. Tho 
first mode is the one we prefer. The 
thing is to use sound bottles and to 
heat slowly. 


Canned Frnit, without 
Sugar.— Required : sugar and water. 
Take any sound fruit such as plums, 
damsons, cherries, gooseberries, &c., 
and place in a preserving pan with 
just enough water to prevent burning, 
the quantity being regulated by the 
condition of the fruit. Then bring 
just to the boil. Have ready some 
screw-topped glass bottles, which have 
been thoroughly heated by filling them 
with hot water beforehand; pour the 
water out, and pour in the boiling 
fruit, and fill to the top, then screw 
down without any loss of time, this 
being very important. The bottles 
should be examined the next day, and 
should any bubbles be seen the contents 
must be aguin brought to the boil. In 
heating the bottles for the above the 
best way is to fill them with water 
that is warm only, and wrap them 
round with flannel and set them ina 
pan of water over the fire until the 
water in the bottles is quite hot. 

This fruit is useful for all sorts of 
pes when the fresh fruit is not to 

had ; for instance, ices, as it retains 
to a great extent the fresh flavour of 
the fruit. The bottles should be kept 
in a dry place, and be wrapped each in 
4 shect of thick paper. 

Another way.—Fill some sound jars 
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with fruit and place them in a gentle 
oven until the fruit has shrunk an 
inch or two from the top, and looks 
thoroughly heated, but not burst. 
Then fill the jars up with boiling 
water and cover with a paper that has 
been doubled and brushed over with 
piste; press this well down, then 
cover with bladdor or a couple of folds 
of stout vegetable parchment. ‘These 
should be placed in a cool, dry, and 
dark room, and not disturbed until 
required for use. When wanted, pour 
off the water, add as much sugar 
as required, and boil up, then uso for 
pies and other dishes. It happens 
sometimes that there 18 a superfluous 
quantity of juice; this can be used for 
sauces and for serving with plain 
puddings, &c. 


Carrot Jam, to imitate 
Apricot. — Required: carrots, an 
equal weight of sugar, and the rind of 
u lemon, the juice of two, six chopped 
sweet almonds, and a tablespoonful 
and a half of brandy to every pound 
of carrots used. Cost, about dd. to 
4d. per pound on an average, exclusive 
of brandy. 

The carrots should be sound and of 
a good colour, washed and scraped and 
thinly sliced. Then put them on with 
water to barely cover, and simmer 
them until they will pass through a 
cane sieve. The sugar and other in- 
eredicnts are then to be added, and the 
sugar must be pure cane. Boil for ten 
to fifteen minutes, and add another 
half tablespoonful of brandy to a 
pound of carrots, after the jam has 
cooled, if wanted to keep well. A 
superior flavour may be given by 
putting in a couple of chopped bitter 
almonds, and a little more lemon juice 
when cool. Tho exact proportions are 
u matter of taste; but carrot jam to 
be good must contain spirit, as the 
vegetable is liable to fermentation. 
Theo jure aro best covered with bladder, 
and proper storage is required. 

Another way.—The fruit should be 
boiled and sieved, and then boiled 
again with the sugar, and the rest of 
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the ingredients put in just before the 
jam is quite cold and firm. The 
mixing must be thorough. 


Carrots, Preserved to imi- 
tate Ginger. —Required : carrots, 
ginger, sugar, water, brandy, and 
lemon, as below. Cost, varies with the 
carrots. Other ingredients about 3s, 

Take small carrots, prepared as for 
boiling, then boil them until tender. 
The pointed ends are to be removed 
and some of the middle portion cut out 
from the thick ends. Then steep them 
in water for a night, change the water 
and steep for another night ; this is to 
destroy the carrot flavour. Drain and 
dry well. For four pounds of carrots 
boil six pints of water, six pounds of 
leaf sugar, six ounces of root ginger, 
the rind and juice of two lemons, and 
a quarter of a pint of brandy. The 
brandy must not be added at first, but 
on the last day; the other ingredients 
are to be first boiled with the carrots 
for a quarter of an hour, then turned 
in a china vessel and boiled for the 
same time daily until the carrots are 
transparent. The spirit should go in 
before removing from the fire. Before 
tying down, add a little cayenne or 
essence of ginger if liked hotter. 
Should the svrup seem insufficient on 
the last day to cover the carrots well, 
add more water with sugar io the above 
proportion. ‘The simmering must be 
very slow. Larger carrots can be so 
prepared if cut in two-inch lengths, and 
the whole of the centre part taken out. 


Cherry Cheese. — Tako some 
sound, ripe Kentish cherries, stoned or 
not, as preferred; put them into a stone 
jur, cover it closely, and place this in 
nu saucepan of boiling water, and let 
it simmer gently until the fruit is 
quite soft. When the cherries are 
sutticiently tender, take them from the 
fire, skin and stone them, and add half 
a pound of fincly sifted sugar to every 

und of fruit. Add a few of the 
Koetials blanched. Put the mixture 
into a preserving-pan, and boil it 
gently, stirring it all the time, until 
the fruit is se dry that it will not 
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adhere to the finger when touched, and 
is quite clear, Press it quickly into 
shallow jars which have been damped 
with brandy. Cover closely, and keep 
ina dry place. Time, about two hours. 
Cost, from 8d. per pound upwards, 


Cherry Jam. — Choose sound, 
ripe Kentish cherries, remove the 
stones, and boil the kernels in a little 
water to draw out the flavour; this 
will impart a very agreeable flavour 
to the jam, Weigh the fruit, after 
stoning it, and allow one pound of 
sugar to one pound of frnit, Put the 
sugar into a preserving-pan, with a 
cupful of the water in) which the 
kernels were boiled to each two pounds 
of fruit, making up the measure with 
water, or red currant juice. Boil toa 
syrup, then add the fruit and boil it 
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very quickly until it ix on the point of, 


jeliving. Pour it into jars, cover it 


with brandied paper, then with vege. | 


table parchment. 
sugar and water or juice to a syrup, 
about ten minntes; the syrup and 
fruit to the point of jellying, about 
forty minutes. Cost, sd. or 9d. per 
pound on an average. 

Another way.—TVake cherries with 
half their weight in sngar, and half a 
pint of water for every pound of 
sugar. Boil sugar and water to a very 
clear syrup, then add the fruit and 
b il for cight minutes (the fruit must 
be fully ripe}; take care not to break 
it. Pour into a bowl and leave all 
night, then strain the syrup and re- 
boil it with the addition of one-half 
the original weight of sugar. Then 
add the fruit, and again boil for cight 
minutes. Put in the jars and cover 
when cold. This is very nice in good 
SeABONS, 


Cherry Jam, with Red 
Currant Juice.— Required: ripe 
red berries, or half may be white 
hearts, currant juice, and sugar as 
below. Cost, about 8d per pound. 

Weigh the fruit and stone it, and 
remove the stalks; to every pound 
before this treatment allow ten ounces 
-of sugar, and to cvery three pounds of 
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cherrics add half a pint of red currant 
juice, with its own weight of sugar. 
This is a very good jam. In some 
seasons a little more sugar may be 
necded. Boil the cherries andthe 
juice a little, then skim and add the 
sugar, and finish the boiling. Time 
altogether, about an hour and a 
quarter. This wants well stirring, 
but the fruit should not be broken up. 
Black cherries make good jam. 


Cherries Brandied, or 
Brandied Cherries.— Required: 
cherries, sugar, and brandy, as below. 
Cost, varies with the quality of the 
beandy. 

Take some morella cherries, not 
quite ripe, and cut off half or rather 
more of their stalks ; put them as soon 
as ready (and they should be stalked 
directly after gathering) into clean 
glass bottles, and shake amongst them 
a quarter of a pound of sugar to the 
pound of fruit; put them in lightly, 
and when nearly full cover thoroughly 
with good brandy. Add a couple of 
blanched bitter.almonds to each bottle, 
Cork and bladder, and etore for at 
least two months before opening. 

Note.—The finest cherrics should 
be chosen, and a smaller proportion of 
sugar is liked by some; others prefer 
crushed sugar candy (whether brown 
or white isa matter of taste; > a morsel 
of stick cinnamon, a quarter of an inch 
long, 18 occasionally uscd instead of 
alinonds. These are delicious, and will 
not shrink if the details are attended 
to; much depends on the corking. 
(See Coenny Buanvy.) 


Cherries, Compéte of.—Choore 


larze, ripe, light-coloured cherries, 


i wipe them, and leave on them about 


an inch of stalk, making all uniform. 
Put half a pound of sugar into a 
saucepan with half a pint of water, 
and let it boil for ten minutes; then 
put into ita pound and a half of the 
cherries, and siminer them for threo 
minttes, Dish them with the stalke 
uppermost, A tablespoonful of brandy 
may be added to the syrup. Cost, 
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Cherries, Compéte of (another 
way).—Take off the stems from 
Kentish or morella cherries. Mako a 
syrup with five ounces of sugar and 
half a pint of watcr for the former, 
but allow another ounce of sugar for 
tho extra acidity of the morcllas. 
Stew one pound of the fruit in the 
syrup for twenty minutes; they may 
be stoned or not. When the morcllas 
are very ripe, they may be stewed only 
fur ten minutes, and will then be 
excellent. Morella cherries are gener- 
ally rather more expensive than other 
sorts. 


Cherries with Almond 
Paste.—(Sce Fruits Farcies, page 
1122.) 


Chestnut Compdte. — ke. 
quired: two pounds of chestnuts, a 
pound of sugar, a gill of water, and 
flavouring as below, Cost, about 
Is. 4d. 

Boil the water and sugar, together 
with the rind of a lemon, As svon as 
it boils, put in the chestnuts, first 
roasted and then skinned : remove the 
pan, so that they will barely simmer. 
In ten minutes put in a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of brandy or sherry 
and a teaspoonful of vanilla essence, 
und remove carefully into the dish for 
serving, and pour the syrup over. 
Three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
the above quantity of water will better 
suit many tastes, Spices are some- 
times used for flavouring, with = or 
without brandy, and = the | vanille 
omitted, The lemon jaice improves; 
bat if not used, add more water. ‘Phe 
juice of an ormnge, and part of the 
rind grated, gives another variety. 
mn 
Phe osyrup may be coloured with 
yellow or pink coluuring. 


Cocoa-nut.--This nut is largely 
used in modern cookery, and is gener. 
oat much liked by thuse who can 
indulge in nuta. A nut that contains 
milk in as a rule preferred, though it 
is a mistake to think that a dry nut 
cannot be sweet. ‘Phe end at) which 
ary the three depressions should be 
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examined for any traces of fermenta- 
tion or decomposition. To open the 
nut, take a penknife and cut a hole 
out of the soft spot, then pour the 
milk off for use, and strike the shcll 
with a hammer, mostly at the top and 
bottom, This will generally bring 
all the shell away and leave the nut 
whole. The outer rind should be 
peeled away as thinly as possible, but 
none should be left on, or the appear- 
unce of many dishes would be spoilt; 
and it is also indigestible. The nut 
may be grated on a large bread grater, 
but a grater referred to on page 508 
is better. For whatever dish the nut 
is to be used, it will be more casily 
digested if put to soak fur a time io 
any liquid, such as milk, &c., that is 
to form an ingredient of the dish. 
The addition of a little lemon juice to 
the nut is also to be recommended. 
Vanilla and rose-water are favourite 
flavourers for dishes from = cocoa-nut. 
The milk of the nut can Te used for 
cakes, &e., should at be quite sweet; 
but af the vast rank, will spoil the 
whole. When the fresh nut is not to 
be had, or the trouble of grating is 
objecte] to, the desiccated cocea-nut 
may take its place. This is sold both 
sweetened and unsweetened; and we 
prefer the latter, though either will 
answer so lung as the purchaser knows 
Which she is buying, that the quantity 


of sugar in any dish may be reculated 
accombngly. For savouries, such asa 


curry, the nut must be unsweetened. 
The average cost of a fresh nut is from 
Yd. to dd. each, Dried nut) varies 
much in price; it may sometimes be 
got for a shilling or so per pound, but 
some brands are dearer than this. 


Cranberry Jam. Required: a 
rill of water and two pounds of sugar 
to every pound uf fruit. Cost, variable. 

The berries must be picked, and not 
one unsound one left. Put the water 
inthe pun, and then put in alternate 
layers of fruit and sugar; bring to the 
boil, and skim with the greatest care, 
Test as usual; try it'in half an hour 
after it boils; it should not be left 9 
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minute more than requisite to sct. 
Cover and store with care. The pre- 
caution of using a brandied or oiled 
paper is well observed. 

In Germany the sugar is first boiled 
with wine, and the jam is made Tess 
kweet than the above, and flaveured 
with cinnamon or other spice. (See 
remarks under Comporr below ) 


Cranberry Jelly.—Thisis valued 
by reason of its fine colour, and is 
specially adapted for garnishing swect 
dishes. It wants care in the boiling. 
The berries must be washed and 
drained, and then boiled until soft, 
and passed through a jellv bag while 
hot, and the juice boiled with a pound 
of sugar to the pound; the shorter the 
time for boiling the better, on account 
of the colour, A German authority 
directs that the berries be boiled first, 
by being put in cold water te cover, 
and then drained as soon as boiling 
point is reached: then put ina jar and 
siinmer to extract the Juice, which is 
to be boiled with a pound of sugar ty 
the quart. The boiling and draining 
at first will reduces the scidity without 
destroying the flavour, This sert of 
jelly may go to table with meats. 
(See remarks under Compote te low, 


Cranberries, Compéte of. - 
Cover the fruit with water, and simne r 
until nearly done: then add sugar, 
Nearly a pound to the pound may be 
wanted: butimported aid heane grown 
fruit differs in acidity and the time 
required, Always rinse the fruit, 


Crystallised or Glacé Fruits, 
for garnishing ices and other dishes 

Frait of good quality in best. as it 
abeorbs the flavour of the diqnid in 
Which it is soaked in Jess time, and 
presents also ao better appearance, 
Brandy or wine, or any liqueur, may 
be used, and the fruit cut ap or used 
whole: it shonld souk for a tine, but 
be drained from the spirit: before 
using, Any of the liqueur syrups 
mty be used asa substitute, with jast 
a dash of spirit added. 

Note.— Fresh fruits are prepared in 
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the same way, or simply dipped in 
spirit and tossed in sugar, or sprinkled 
with sugar only; care is wanted, as 
they soon break, When a mixture of 
fruits is used, the colours should 
harmonise well. Some may be whole, 
and large ones cut up. Fruits are 
sometimes cut up in the above way for 
a winter dessert dish: French plums, 
ginger, upricots,  greengages, and 
cherries or raspberrics would make a 
good dish, with any other pink or 
green fruit at command. (See page 
1116 for list.) 


Currant, Cherry, and Rasp- 
be Jam, -- Very good. Required : 
a pound of black currants, the same of 
ack cherries, a pound and a half of 
luspherries, and sugar and currant 
juice as below. C'est, nhatat 6d. yer 
pound, tut variable. 

The cherries should be picked and 
stoned, and put in the pan firet with a 
gill of red currant juice, and boiled for 
about twenty minutes, Then add the 
restof the fruit, with half a pint to 
three quarters more red currant juice ; 
and as soon as the fruit breaks, put in 
a pound of sugar te covery pint of fruit 
amd juice, and boi until the jam will 
ect When tested in the usual way. 
This wants great care in the skimming, 
and should then bea very gued colour 
apd flavour, Measure accurately before 
a:hdiag the sugcr, 


Currant Jelly. - \« Bix 
Conant, Rap Craent, and Ware 


Ccgnasny danas 


Currants, Bottled. ‘Paks 


curnents of one ot two kinds and pick 
them, thea put them in the bottles, 
shaking them down so that they are 
guste full, put two ounces of fine 
kigar in fur every pound; or four 
cunees may be ured, and, if liked, 
mid inte a NVI). (See remarks on 
jergre 1090.) Or atill another way 18 to 
use no sugar at all; but with it the 
avrapas richer, ‘Then cork, and set in 
t pat of coll water over the fre, and 
bring to the boil, Fall directions are 
given on page 1110, When the fruit is 
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shrunk, and the syrup is plentiful, 
remove, and wax or resin the corks, 
and store. There are other ways 
given under different fruits that are as 
good for currants. More sugar may 
be used when “ currants in rich syrup ” 
are required, Jn the latter form they 
come in handy for a winter compote. 
Should raspberries be used as well, 
look them over one by one, for fear of 
grubs. (See Raspriinres, page 1139.) 
A mixture of equal parts of red and 
black currants and raspberries will be 
found good in flavour, und have a nice 
supply of syrup. 

Currants, Compéte of.—I-- 
quired: frait, sugar, and water as 
below. Cost, about Sd. if a pound of 
fruit be used. 

Pick andl, if dusty, rinse the fruit, 
and make a svrup with balf a pint of 
water and about six to cight ouners of 
sugar for covery pound, When the 
avrap boils, drop the fruit in and give 
a few minutes simmering; if covered 
until cold, the steam finishes the cook- 
ing, and there is no fear of the fruit 
becoming mashed. Some pour the 
boiling syrup over, and re-boil when 
cold, if'a very fresh flavour of the frait 
ig liked. Another way is to put the 
fruit in a stewpan and shake it over 
the fire, and, as seun as hot, add the 
surar, shaking the pan as it dissolves; 
in this way there is less avrap, but itis 
vervirich, Cream goes well with these 
dishea, A few raspherties or a spoon. 
ful ef syrup will daprove red or blak 
currants. A omuntum: oof these two 
kinds, or of white and red, may be 
used Por very superior dishes, alitth 
urrant jelly should be added te in, 
prove the colour and flavour, Another 
geval way id te cook che fruit in curnuit 
Juve and sugar for a few minutes, 


Dates, © ‘These are now very cheap, 
and ure a nourishing food, useful for 
eating rawand for cooking purposes, 
In the latter connection, they are less 
Benerully met with than they deserve 
to be. They range in price from 2d. 
to §d. or more per pound on an average. 

Tafilat and Tunis ure the most 
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expensive, and are suitable for dessert 
fruit. The cheaper kinds answer for 
cooking, though there is no saving in 
buying the very lowest-priced sinall 
ones, as they want a lot of washing, and 
there is greater weight of stone in pro- 
pertion to flesh. Washing is always a 
necessity, andl soaking is advisable, 
When cut up, the fruit serves for 
puddings with or instead of raisins 
and currants; also for cakes. (See 
INDEX.) 


Dates with Almond Paste.— 


‘Nee Fruits FAncigs. } 


Dates, Stewed.—This recipe is 
given by adealer in these goods, ‘Take 
as many dates as are wanted, and wash 
them in tepid water, changing it for 

Id. When clean, halve and. stone 
them, and cover with cold water and 
leave all night. ‘Then simmer until 
soft) the time taken depending on age 
amd sia. ‘They are preferably over. 
than underdone, especially for children, 
A littl: lemon or lune jutee 1s an im- 
provement to the Savour. Serve with 
bread or plain paddings or porridges, 
hot or coll. A spoonful or two of 
orange or lemon marmalide to each 
pound of dates gives a very agreeable 
flavours at should go in towards the 
endef the cooking, Any spare syrup 
from botthed or canned fruits may be 
used up, the water being reduced. 
Dates, boing sweet. are often made more 
agneeable by adding syrup from acid 
fruits, 


Damson Cheese. ~~ Required : 
fruit and sugaras below. Cost, from 
Is per pound upwards. 

Pat some sound, freshly-gathered 
datsons inte an varthenware jar, cover 
it clowly, and ploce itina pan of cold 
water on othe fire, Tet ait boil, and 
keep adding the water as it) wastes 
away until the fruit ia quite tender. 
Then, whilst they are still warm, re. 
move the damsons, skin and stone them, 
and preas them through a coaree sieve 
intu the juice inthe jar. Put half a 
pound of loaf sugar, broken into amall 
pieces, ty every pound of pulp, and 
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boil all together quickly toa stiff past 
A few of the kernels may be blanched 
and left in, and these will much im- 
prove the flavour. The sugared fruit 
should be boiled until it sticks to the 
spoon in a mass and leaves the pan 
quite dry ; and if, when lightly touched, 
it leaves the fingers, you may know 
that it will keep well. Put it quickly 
into saucers or shallow moulds ; lay 
brandied or oiled papers over it, and 
cover the jars closely. Keep ina dry 
place. Before being served, it may be 
cut into shapes. Damson cheese is 
usually served as dessert. ‘Time, two 
or three hours to draw out the juice; 
about two hours to boil the sugar and 
fruit tozether. Ten ounces of sugar tu 
the pound of fruit may be used. 
Notr.—If the fruit be very juicy, : 
little of the juice may be poured off; 
the cheesc is then done in rather less 
time. 


Damson Jam.—Ficquired: four 
pounds of fruit to three pounds of 
sugar. Cost, about 1s. 9d. 

Split the damsons, which should be 
quite ripe. Put them in the pan and 
boil for about half an hour to forty 
minutes, then add the sugar and finish 
the boiling. Time, about an hour to 
an hour and a half altogether. Fora 
common jam, the stones are |-ft in; 
but for a superior one, they should be 
removed, for in the event of the 
damsons being small, there will be a 
large proportion of stones when done, 

elnother way.— Boil the fruit itself 
until tender, then pass the pulp through 
a coarse hair or cane sieve to leave 
the stones behind; add the sugar and 
finish the boiling. This is very good ; 
the trouble is the only thing to be 
complained of. 

Another tcay.—There is no finer 
damson jam than this, To every four 
pounds of fruit, allow the same weight of 
susar and the juice of sume more dam- 
sons drawn as for jelly; there should be 
a full pint. After the damsons have 
come to the boil, add the juire and 
simmer a little longer; then the sugur, 
and finish, allowing about the usual 
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Fine fruit should bo used. 
It will be a good colour, and there will 
bs plenty of moisture. In a plentiful 
reason it is worth while to mako a 
store by this recipe, as it keeps well. 
The juice should be hot when added 
to the fruit. 


Damson Jelly.—Draw the juice 
frou the fruit in either of the ways 
given for currants; it will be nicer if 
a proportion of plums be used of any 
red kind, about a pound to three of 
damsons, Strain and weigh the juice, 
anil boil it for twenty minutes, then 
add twelve ounces of sugar for cach 
origina) pound of juice, and finish the 
boiling. The seum must be all removed. 
Stir often before the sugar goes in and 
all the time after, This jelly is very 
hable to catch. 

Note.—In making Dasson Curese, 
some persons pour off a little of the 
juice—a third or more; when that is 
done, the surplus juice can be used for 
making jelly as above. The plums 
that most resemble dimsons can be 
uscd in just the sume ways, Many 
phuns are sold to the inexperienced 
as substitutes for damsons, 


Damson Solid is very delicious, 
and is by many preferred to Dawson 
CHEESE, Which it somewhat resembles, 
but has the merit of being cheaper. 
Required: a quart of dampson juice, 
two pounds of cooking apples, and 
two pounds or rather more of sugar ; 
if very tart apples, use two and a half 
pounds at least. Cost about 2s., but 
‘ariable 

Draw the juice as for jelly, and put 
it in the pan with the apples, parcd, 
cored, and quartered ; boil for half an 
hour, keeping it well stirred; add the 
sugar, and boil toa firm, smovth pre- 
serve, about a quarter of an hour or 
more; put into little pots, and, when 
used, turn out. The damsons left 
behind can be mixed with any other 
fruit for a common present-use jum. 


Dried Pruits.-- These 
ure both crystallised and glacé. ‘The 
difference is that the former have on 
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the outsides sparkling-looking sugar, 9 
good deal of which shakes off; they 
are pretty for mixing with other fruits 
for dessert, The glacé are dricd, but 
the outsides are coated with a syrup 
only ; they are decidedly the better for 
ornamenting purposes.~sach as moulds 
for jellies, cold puddings, and sweets 
generally, The following are the 
kinds in general use :— 

Almonds.—These are a rich dark 
green, with a flavour resembling that 
of citron. The inside is soft’ and 
syrupy; therefore they are not suitable 
for cutting up. 

{ngelica,—This is one of the most 
useful of all. It may be cué in strips 
of good length, and used for the handles 
of fancy baskets made from little cakes. 
The delicate green forms avery 
pleasant contrast to pink and red fruits 
of all sorts. Angelica is used, too, for 
cutting out in the form of leaves, 

Apricots, —These ave of rich flavour 
and colour, and are largely used in 
high-class coukery, A deliciuns pre- 
paration called apricot paste is obtain. 
able. It is made from the pulp and 
candied, 

Cherries.— These are extremely use- 
ful fur garnishing, and, owing to their 
amiall size and bright colour, for fill- 
ing in the chinks of a dish of mixed 
fruits. 

Chinois er Oranges may be had both 
green and gold—the latter less bright 
than apricots and some other fruits. 
Chips and rings of oranges, lemons, 
and citrons are to be had, and are 
used for garnishing cakes and in many 
other ways. 

Figs.—There are several kinds and 
qualities of these, The names echite, 
duchesar, anil gold are bat a few. 

Frets, Various. —Under this head 
may be grouped drochettes, lunettes, 
Knots, nnd tresses, | They combine 
several varieties and flavours, and have 
Many uses. 

Greengages,— These are extremely 
nice, of rich colour and taste. They 
are mostly used in dishes of mixed 
fruits, but sometimes for decorating 
various dishes. 


| 
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Ginger. —Thia differs in price und 
quality toa great extent. The cheapest 
(called “ pinger chips,” at about Sd. 
per pound) is in sinall pieces, and 
answers for many dishes in which the 
ginger has to be cut up. The finest 
kinds in cubes and large pieces will cost 
nearly four times as much. Ginger isa 
highly popular dessert fruit, especially 
in winter. 

Plums. —There are several kinds sold 
under different names. Carlsbad and 
Ilvas are sold in boxes as imported. 
Mirabelles are a small plum. French 
plums as sold in bottles are the best 
known; of late the price has come 
down, and very good loose ones for 
cooking purposes are to be had at about 
6d. or 8d. per pound. The best are from 
a shilling upwards. The terms extra, 
excelsior, imperial, &e., refer to special 
brands and qualities. 

Pears. —To be had both white and of 
a delicate rose tint 

Pincapple.—This 13 almost as variable 
in price, &e., as ginger. The finest 
sorts are delicious; but the cheaper 
answer for most culinary purposes. 

Raspherries and Strawberries. —These 
are amongst the most beautiful in 
appearance, and are of exquisite flavour. 
They are expensive and mostly usel 
for dessert, theugh occasionally for 
garnishing, 

In many of our recipes special uses 
of all these fruits are indicated. 


Figs, Green, Compote of.— 
Required: figs, sugar, and water as 
under. Cost, uncertain, 

Boil half a pound of sugar, three- 
quarters of a pint of water, and the 
thin peel of a lemon fora quarter of an 
hour, then put in a pint of figs, and 
boil until tender. Add wine or lemon 
juice at the end to flavour. Pile the 
figs in a dish, and reduce the syrup by 
quick boiling. The figs must cook 
softly. 

Green figs in syrup are to be had 
in tins. 


Stewed.—Very wholesome 
and suitable for serving with corn-flour 
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and other blanc-manges, boiled rice, 
plain suct and other puddings, &c., and 
with bread in place of jam. For an 
every-day dish, take figs of medium 
quality and rinse them well in water, 
then drain and cover with cold water. 
Cook over the fire in a saucepan or in a 
jarin the oven, ‘The nicest flavouring 
is lemon peel (half a lemon for a pound 
of figs) ; it should be very thinly peeled, 
and the strained juice at the end of the 
cooking is an agreeable addition. If 
sugar be added, it may be brown or 
white, about four ounces to a pound or 
a pound and a half of figs. The figs 
are nice hot or cold. They should be 
well swollen and perfectly soft, but not 
broken up. For very dry fruit, it Is 4 
good plan to suak it for some hours in 
the water. Raisins may be added, or 
the grated rind, juice, and pulp of one 
or two oranges to each pound of figs. 
The latter is an agreeable addition, and, 
when oranges are plentiful, cheapens 
the dish. A mixture of figs and prunes 
will be found agreeable by many. 
Almond or other flavouring may be 
used in place of lemon; but the latter 
tends to correct the richness of figs. 

Figs may be baked in a jar with cold 
water to cover only, and swectencd 
with a little treacle. A cheap and good 
dish to serve with porridge, &c. ‘The 
poorer the fruit, the longer it should 
soak, 


Figs, Stewed, Superior.—.\ 
good winter dessert dish. Muke a syrup 
#8 directed in next recipe, and put 
the figs in; lect them remain an hour 
or so just below boiling-pvint ; there 
should be enough syrup to cover them; 
add the grated rind and strained jnice 
of a lemon to a pound of figs; remove 
the fruit and pile in a dish, then re-boil 
the syrup, and at the end put in a table- 
spoonful of brandy for every half-pint; 
when cold, add a little more brandy. 
Rum may be substituted for brandy, and 
vanilla for lemon. 

Another way, which is very food, is to 
omit uny spirit, and flavour the syrup 
with apple or currant, or other nice fruit 
jelly ; a little colouring will improve. 
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Figs may be preserved in syrup and 
brandy. (See pages 1107 and 1112.) 


French Plums, Compéte of. 
—Kequired : a pound of plums, three- 
quarters of a pint of claret and water 
mixed, or port and water, or, for a 
superior dish, use all claret, or half 
claret and half port; from four to five 
ounces of sugar (according to quality 
of fruit), and flavouring as below. Cost, 
about 1s. Gd, if clarct and water be 
used, 

Rinse the plums quickly, put them 
on with the liquid, and bring to the 
boil; add sugar, and simmer until soft 
and the syrup is thick. Lemon peel 
in strips, cinnamon, or a clove or two 
may be used for flavouring, or a few 
diops of essence of spice when the 
plums are dune. ‘They are nice hot or 
old. When water is used, a good dish 
is to We had by flavouring with hqueur 
syrup, Another way is to enrich the 
syrup with a little fruit jelly. If 
boiled fast, the syrup may require the 
addition of a little more wine or water. 
The stunes may be removed if liked. 
If cooked longer than necessary, the 
fruit will not be of so good a flavour. 


French Plums with Almond 
Paste.- (ce Pacits Farcizs, p. 1122.) 


Fruit Dishes, German. — ‘Svc 
German Fruit Disitks.) 


Fruit in Brandy.—n p. 1112 
will be found a recipe for cherries that 
serves equally well tor other fruits— 
euch as plums, apricots, &e. ‘Phe 
umount of sugar must be varied 
according to the kind and quality of 
fruit, and the brandy may bein greater 
or less proportion than there piven. 
A small quantity of good brandy is 
much to be preferred, on the score of 
flavour and preservative properties, 
than a Jurge quantity of an inferior 
kind. The kernels should be blanched 
und added to the fruit. There are 
various ways of treating fruit in this 
way ; sometimes a thick syrup (such 
as is given on page 1147) is added to 
nearly cover the fruit, and a small 
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amount of brandy, only enough to 
flavour, is added. Another way is to 
add as mach pounded sugar as may be 
required to swecten the fruit, and to 
fill up the bottles with brandy; after 
standing sometime, the syrup resembles 
fine liqueur, and is often served as such 
after careful straining, the fruit making 
a separate dish. These are the most 
expensive of all the fruit dishes. 
Another mode, similar to the last- 
named, is to add a little thick boiling 
syrup Instead of sugar (clarified syrup 
is generally used), and, when cold, to 
fill up with brandy ; for this the fruit 
must be ripe and of the finest quality, 
and thoroughly corked and sealed; or 
a bladder soaked in spirit is tied over 
the corks. It should be remembered 
that when a pure spirit is not used, 
there is fear of fermentation. Fruit 
minus spirit is to be preferred to fruit 
plus adulterated spirit. 

The following is a very reliable mode 
for general use:—First prepare the 
syrup. About a pound of sugar will 
do for two pounds of fruit; but the 
proportions must be regulated by 
circumstances. ‘Take the sugar in 
lumps, and dip each into water; put 
the moistened sugar in the preserving- 
pan, and heat it slowly; after it comes 
to the boil, simmeronly. When beads 
form on the surface, put the fruit in 
(such as apricots, plums, peaches, &c.), 
and let them soften, but not) crack. 
Then set by to cool for a few hours. 
The fruit is to be drained, and the 
syrup boiled up and poured over the 
fruit when cold, with about an equal 
measure of pale brandy. Store in glass 
and cover very securely, Better for 
keeping a short time before opening 
for the fruit to take up the flavour of 
the brandy. Fora less expensive way, 
the water may be increased. In addi- 
tion tu dipping the lumps in it, add a 
quarter of a pint to each pound anda 
half of sugar used ; the brandy can then 
be reduced in like proportion. 

Nore.— When the fruit isin the pan, 
it is best to set it in another containing 
boiling water, to avoid burning, the 
syrup being thick. 
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Fruit in Ice.--A very tempting 
way of serving fresh fruit is to chip a 
well in the centre of a block of clear 
ice, and put a bowl of the fruit in it. 
Or, for a large table, the block of icc 
may be increased in size, and space 
made for four bowls, one at each 
corner; or a fifth may be put in th 
centre of the block. A garnish of 
green leaves will suffice round the ice, 
if the fruit used be bright in colour. 
The petals of flowers may be used. It 
is assumed that provision will be made 
for draining away the water from 
the ice. 

elnother way.--For large bowls of 
fruit, such as macédoines, the following 
ways are good, especially when the 
dish has to stand for some time, for 
mutdoor parties, &ce. :— 

Ve. 1.—-Take a second bow], a little 
larger round than the one containing 
the fruit, and put in it some small 
lumps of ice, with a little salt. The 
surface may be covered with anything 
that will hide the ice and assist in 
keeping out the air; any natural 
green leaves, from fruit for choice, 
will answer. 

Vo, 2.—In the centre of the bow! of 
fruit place another containing the ice; 
this is to be very much smaller, and 
the top may be covered by a glass 
plate to fit; or a jur may be used with 
a stopper, if the appearance is no 
object, and the fruit is being served 
from a side table. 1f put on the table, 
an ornamental glass bowl should be 
used for the middle, and not covered, 
unless some pretty garnish is available. 
When convenient, a freezer, such as is 
used for ices, should be employed for 
evoling fruit for outdoor parties in the 
height of summer, A tall jar should 
be used for the fruit and set in the 


, freezer; and that is to be embedded in 
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ice and salt in the usual way. Or ifa 
bowl] has to be used, that can be set in 
the ice bucket, and kept covered. 
Reference to the chapter on Ices will 
make these methods clear. 


Fruit Fools, Iced.—These are 


a luxury in summer-time—quite as 
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nice, in the opinion of many, as ices 
proper, and less costly. ‘The principle 
of making is simple, and the recipes 
given will illustrate it sufficiently for 
other dishes to be concocted according 
to taste and the fruit at command. 
Whether red or green fruit be used, it 
is best to add a little colouring, or the 
mixture is apt to present a muddy 
appearance. Those who hive no ice 
caves may dispense with the moulding 
of the fruit; a little melted gelatine 
should be added—about half an ounce 
to a pint and a half of the mixture, or 
just cnough to give body, not to set it; 
it is then to be piled in a dish for 
serving, and set over ice or cooled, as 
most convenient. (See page 959 in the 
chapter on Ices. ) 

Gouselorry.—Take a pint of goose- 
berry pulp, well sweetened as for 
Goosenrrey Foot (page 1123),and add 
to it half its measure of cream: after 
blending, colour nicely, and, if possible, 
add a wineglassful of some liqueur 
syrup, such as maraschino; a hitle 
brandy may be used instead, Fill a 
mould, and set in an ice cave until it 
is firm enough to turn out. 

Rhubarb,—Thesame directions apply. 
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Be careful that the rhubarb is free ; 
. are adapted to all sorts of fruit that 


from strings; the finer the sieve used, 
thenicerit willbe. Vanilla flavouring 
Is very nice, or any sort of syrup as 
above. For a change, the pulp may 
be mixed with a little preserved ginger 
syrup; then no other flavouring is 
necded, though a dash of brandy im- 
provesit. Reference to the recipes for 
Ices will sugzest suitable flavours for 
any other fruits that may be employed. 


Pruit for Garnishing Ices, 
Sorbets, Vol-au-Vents, &c.-- 
The following directions will suffice 
for various dishes. The kind of fruit, 
and whether it be single or in bunches, 
depends upon the kind and size of the 
dish for which it is intended, Fresh 
or dried fruit may be so treated. The 
sugar should be prepared as for © spun 
baeur” (page 811), but boiled to the 
“erick,” and the fruit ia to he well 
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until uniformly glazed, and left un- 
touched until firm. Any threads that 
may form, which resemble very much 
thin barley sugar in appearance, are to 
he left, as they add to the appearance. 
The fruit should he placed about the 
dish with regard to colour, Bunches 
of currants are light-looking, and 
many sorts of berries are suitable. 
Whatever the fruit, put it on at 
the last moment, as it is apt to 
sink, particularly when laid on th 
top of whipped cream, French plums 
and other rich dark fruits form an 
excellent contrast to pale dishes. For 
example, a vol-au-vent filled with 
bananas or apricots would be pretty if 
the edge were decorated with plums, 
relieved by a little green or pink. 
Green grapes on a vol-au-vent of pink 
fruit would be equally effective. Fruit 
glazed in this way adds very consider- 
ubly to the appearance and but little 
to the cost of au host of dishes, 


Fruit Pastes.—There are two 
ways of making these. We give both, 
but the first is much the better, and 
should always be followed, except from 


; motives of strict economy, when fruit 


is very scarce and dear. ‘The principles 


can be preserved; the only differences 
are the time required for boiling and 
the amount of sugar to use for the 
various kinds; these points must be 
decided by the quality of the fruit to 
some extent, and the time the pastes 
are to be kept. There are some who 
keep them some time before opening, 
but in our opinion they are better used 
as soon as made; being dry to start 
with, we cannot see that they improve 
They differ from fruit 


» & cheese” by being boiled to a still 


coated with it-being tumed about . 


dricr condition; and we give the 
preference to cheese, 

No. 1,-—-1f cherries, they should be 
boiled in thetrown juice, after stoning, 
for about half an hour, then be pressed 
through a sicve, and reduced over the 
fire to a very dry paste; from six tu 
eight ounces of sugar to each pound of 
fruit should then be worked in, off the 
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fire, and the paste re-boiled until it no | divided in sections, and freed from 


longer sticks to the fingers when 
pressed. ‘Ihe paste must be quickly 
pressed into small moulds, the same as 
for cheese. Should currants be em- 
loyed, take those that have been used 
or jelly ; but in straining, leave about 
a fourth the juice, which, together 
with the fruit, should be sieved and 
boiled as above, and the sugar added, 
in all cases off the fire; from seven to 
eight ounces of sugar tv the pound of 
fruit may be allowed. 

Vo. 2.—This is made simply by 
taking the fruit left behind after 
straining the juice for jelly; it must 
be treated in the same way. Naturally 
the paste will not be of so good a 
flavour, and the fruit is more likely to 
burn by reason of its dryness, and 
wants great care in the stirring. 
Made as in the first recipe, fruit paste 
forms a very agreeable confection. It 
is sometimes cut in slices when fin _ 
and pressed between shects of white 
paper, and stored for use. 


Fruit Salads, to Serve with 
Savouries.—These may be varied 
to taste, and other kinds prepared in 
similar ways. ‘The fruit used should 
be of guod quality, and ripe, but not 
broken; the appearance is then appe- 
tising, and the salads go with hosts of 
dishes. 

Cherry Salad,.—Fresh cherries are 
the best, but, as a substitute, preserved 
may be used —glacé only, the crystal- 
ligcd would be too sweet. For half a 
pound to three-quarters of fruit alluw 
& tablospoonful of the best salad oil, 
with either a little chopped, shredded 
tarragon, and chervil picked small, or 
tarragon vinegar. If the herbs be 
used, a few drops of white vinegar or 
lemon juice may be added. The 
addition of sherry, or Madeiia, or 
brandy is quite optional. Some add a 
pinch of sugar, and omit anything of 
an acid nature. The stones are to be 
removed ; and if liked, some of them 
may be crackod, und the kernels added 
to the dish. 


Orange Salad,—The fruit should be 
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skin and pips, and treated as above. 
When large oranges are used, the 
sections should be sub-divided. 

Strawberry Salad.—Pick the fruit, 
using small berries, and proceed as for 
cherry salad. ‘These dishes are all 
better for being set over ice, or in a 
vessel of salt and water for an hour, or 
cooled as most convenient, as they 
cannot be too cold, (See page 999 in 
IcEs.) 


Fruit Soups, German.— No. 1. 
— Apple, Cut the fruit without coring, 
and boil until soft, with a little bread 
to thicken, pass through a sieve, and 
sweeten and flavour with lemon or 
spice. The yolks of two eggs to the 
pint, or a gill of cream, may be added, 
to give richness; or a thin soup may 
be made by adding some hight wine. 

No. 2.—Plim. For the foundation, 
alittle flour is browned in some hot 
butter, and water added to thin it; 
the plums are then boiled to a mash 
with cloves or cinnamon, then strained 
and sweetened, and equal parts of wine 
and water added—about a pint of each 
toa quart of fruit. Sometimes whole 
plums that have been simmered are 
thrown in at the end. Toast is put in 
or served with it, or sponge cake is 
served at table. 

Vo. 3.—Cherry. This is similar to 
the last; black cherries are best, and 
the seup should be flavoured well with 
cloves, The kernels improve for soups 
made of any stone frmt. Macaroons 
are often served with this. 

No. 4.—Stracberry. This is very 
nice. ‘The fruit is boiled in water to 
cover to a mash, with some sliced roll 
or pounded rusks, then sieved and 
sweetened, and thickened with a little 
arruwroot or potato-flour, and re-boiled. 
At the time of serving, put in a few 
whole strawberries that have been well 
sprinkled with pounded sugar some 
time beforehand. Raspberries are also 
nice in this way, or may be mixed 
with cherries. 


Fruit, Stone, to Preserve 
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damaong, put them in stone Jara, cover 
with a plate, and sct them ina cool 
oven, where they may remain for some 
hours; or all night will not hurt. 
The fruit should lovk well wrinkled, 
but not much broken. This answers 
for fruit that is hardly ripe. Have 
ready some melted mutton suet, and 
pour it in the neck of each jar to the 
depth of half an inch, then push the 
corks in, and cover with bladder or 
wash-leather. 

Another way,—Follow the mode, but 
add about six ounces to half a pound 
of sugar to every pound of fruit. For 
common use, moist may be used. if 
pure canc; no other dves for this. 
The sugar and fruit are to be in 
alternate layers, and the jars shaken 
well, that they may be well filled. If 
much reduced, one jar may be reserved 
for filling up the rest ; but this should 
be done quickly, that the sealing down 
may be performed without delay. 
During the process, keep near the fire. 
Another way is tu cook the fruit alone 
until almost done, then to add the 
sugar in powder, if loaf be used, and 
return to the oven until the syrup 1s 
thick, then finish off as before. 

A very superior way, for long keep- 
ing. Buke the fruit until about half 
done, then add sugar in the proportion 
of twelve ounces to each pound of 
frnit used. When quite done, pour 
off the syrup, and put it in a jam 
kettle and give it a sharp boil, then 
simmer for a short time until rich and 
thick. Pour it over the fruit (ready 
placed in the jars), and tie down when 
cold. These will keep as well as jam 
if in a proper store closet, and the 
fruit and syrup will be very rich and 
of delicious flavour. 

Note.—Before putting the suct in, 
cut rounds of stiff white paper to fit 
the neck of the jar, to prevent greasi. 
ness of the syrup by contact with the 
suct. 


Pruit Syrups.— (See Beveraces.) 


Fruits Farcies.— These are a 
combination of fruit with almond paste 
for dessert. They are expensive to 
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buy; and although their concoction 
belongs rather to the confectioncr than 
the cook, after a few trials very good 


imitation farcies may be made at home, 
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i ‘The things to avoid are mach handling 


and giving the frutt a messy appear. 
ance. The farcies should always be 
daintily dished, either alone or with 
fancy chocolates, fondants, and similar 
confections. Whatever the — fruit 
chosen, it should be dricd; cherries, 
French plums, dessert raisins, and the 
best dates are the kinds mostly used. 
The recipe for the almond paste is 
given in Cakes. It may be made a 
trifle softer than when to be used for 
cakes. The stones must be removed 
from the fruit. Large fruit should be 
divided, and then a small ball of the 
paste inserted into cach half, the paste 
extending a little beyond the fruit. 
Another way is to remove the stones 
without dividing the fruit, and push 
in as much paste as possible, so that 
the fruit resembles the original, and 
the paste comes as a surprise. ‘The 
dish 1s, however, more attractive look- 
ing if the paste shows. For cherries, 
a ballof the paste is often put between 
the two halves. For dates, remove 
the stones, and insert the paste in their 
places. Imitation almond paste may 
be used, if flavoured with almonds, 
(See NuTs, VARIOUS, page 1131.) Cocoa- 
nut paste (see CAKES) muy be used thus. 


German Fruit Dishes.—Thicac 


} are cold, refreshing preparations of 


fruit, sugar, and wince. As will be 
seen, Aalteschalen and Triett resemblo 
each other; but the former is more 
liquid. Compétes are served both cooked 
and uneouked ; the fruit is prepared 
with nicety in the wav of removing 
stones, skins, and stalks. All are 
served in compote dishes. In every 
case where wine 18 used, cither claret 
or the light wine of the country is in- 
tended ; sherry has too pronounced a 
flavour. Dishes of this sort are very 
good for outdoor gatherings in tho 
summer, and to many would be a 
novelty. 

Strawb:rry Kalteschalen.—The fruit 
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is to be picked and mashed with asilver | 


fork, and dredged with as much sugar 
as is needed. Set to cool for an hour 
or two; add enough wine to thin it, 
and serve with light rusks, or biscuits, 
or delicate cake. The latter isa feature 
of these dishes. Another way is to 
mash half or more of the fruit, and, 
just before serving, to put the rest 
whole on the top, the best being re- 
sorved. Lemon juice may be mixed 
with the wine. 

Raspberries are used similarly ; but 
the wine is often diluted with water. 


Cherry Kalteschalen.—TVhis is a very; 


good dish, Ripe cherries are put ina 
stew-jar with about half their measme 
of water, and the same of sugar ; when 
soft, they are sieved, and the stones 
and refuse are mashed up and builed 
ina little more water, witha flavouring 
of spice (such as cloves); this is added 
to the rest, with wine and water to 
taste, When about to serve, add a 
quantity of “dice ” cut from light rolls, 
and dredged with sugar and browned 
in the oven; they and the fruit must 
be cold before mixing. 
damsons are used in the same way. 
For dark fruits, a red wine, and for 
pale ones, such as ycllow plums, a 
light one. 

Triett of Oranges.—The yellow rind 
should be taken from eight oranges 
very thinly, and cut in strips as for 
marmalade ; it is then boiled in a pint 
of water for half an hour, and half a 
pound of sugar added, and the boiling 
continued for a quarter of an hour or 
sv. When this is culd, the juice of the 
fruit and about as much white wine is 
put in; the whole is poured over rnsks 
or sliced rolls in a glass dish. A nicer 
dish is made by using less orange rind 
and adding the secouped-out pulp of two 
or three oranges with the juice. 

Melon or Pineapple Compote.—The 
fruit should be rather unripe, and 
peeled and thinly sliced. A thin syrup 
of white wino and water and sugar is 
made, and the fruit boiled in it as long 
us needed to soften, but not to break it. 
A lemon is squeezed over if not acid 
enough. When the syrup for this or 


Plums and | 
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other fruit is liked thick, a little arrow- 
root or potato-flour is boiled in it. 

Apple and Orange Compote.—Some 
ripe juicy apples, with red skins, are 
to be thinly sliced, and some oranges 
also sliced in the skins. They are to 
be dished alternately in a ring, anda 
little wine added. Leave for a few 
hours in a cold place. 


Gooseberry Fool.— Take the 
tops and stalks trom a pound of green 
gooseberries, and boil them with three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar anda gill 
of water. When quite soft, press 
them through a coarse sieve, and mix 
with them, very gradually, a pint of 
milk; or cream, if a richer dish is 
required, Serve when cold. This old- 
fashioned dish is whulesome and in- 
expensive, and, when well made, 
very agreeable. Time, about twenty 
minutes to boil the fruit. (See remarks 
under RHUBARB FOOL.) 


Gooseberry Jam, Green.— 
Required: four pounds of fruit and 


' three and a half pounds of sugar (or 





four pounds will be more agreeable to 
some tastes). Cust, about 2s. 

Top and tail, and put the gooseberries 
in a jum kettle; bruise slightly, and 
stir for ten minutes after they boil; 
add the sugar, bring to the boil again, 
and boil fur as long as needed (about 
an hour or an hour and a quarter). 
Test as sual (page 1094), 

alnother way.— Allow a pound of 
sugar to the pound of fruit, and a pint 
of water to every four pounds of fruit. 
Boil fruit and water until soft, then 
rub through a coarse hair sieve, Return 
to the pan, and boil with the sugar 
(previously moistened with boiling 
water) until the jam sets. This is very 
nice, though rather more trouble than 
the usual methods. 

Note.—The water used for moisten- 
ing the sugar must be taken from tho 
quantity named above. To keep the 
jam green, some boil it fast, both 
before and after the sugar is added, 
for not more than half an hour in all. 
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Gooseberry Jam, White or 
Yellow.—Required : equal weights 
of fruit and sugar. Cost, about dd. 
per pound. 

Pick tops and tails from the fruit, 
stir until it boils, add the sugar, and 
finish the boiling in the usual way. 
Time, about an hour to boil the fruit. 
Some cooks boil the sugar with a gill 
of water to the pound before adding 
the fruit. This is a good way if some 
of the juice is to be poured off for 
other purposes—such as Fruit Pasrr 
(see page 1120). A small proportion of 
white currant juice is considered an 
improvement; sugar equal in weight 
must be added. 


Gooseberry Jelly, Green.— 
Allow from half a pint tu three-quarters 
of water to the pound of fruit. Cook 
together until well broken, then strain 
without pressure. Weigh the juice, 
and boil it quickly for fiftecn minutes; 
add an cqual weight of sugar, and boil 
until it jellies, (See remarks on page 
1096.) 


Gooseberry Jelly, Red.— 
Prick the fruit, pick it as usual, and 
draw the juice as for Currant JELLY 
(page 1141). Strain without pressure, 
proceed as above, but use twelve ounce 
of sugar only to the pound of juice. 
A great improvement 18 cffected by 
adding a pound of red or white currant 
juice to every four poundsof gooseberry 
juice; then, supposing five pounds in 
all, four pounds of sugar would be 
required. 

Notre.—The fruit left behind should 

mixed with sugar and a small 
proportion of currants, and made into 
common jam for present use. 


Gooseberries, Green, to keep 
till Christmas. —‘Jhis is taken 
from a very old note-book: ‘Top and 
tail the gooseberrics, and put them 
fresh from the trees into dry glass 
bottles ; shake them down as full as 
possible, for this is important, Have 
good corks ready, and resin the outside 
well; then bury decp in the garden, 
corks down, and you may have green 


gooseberry tart with your Christmas 
dinner.” 

Norst.—This is advocated by many 
for the preservation of all sorts of 
green fruits, 


Grape Marmalade.—Required: 
grapes and sugar. Cost, about 1s. per 

und. 

Pick some green grapes, and put 
them in a preserving-pan with cnough 
boiling water to barely cover; simmer 
for a few minutes without breaking, 
and then lift them out and drain; 
press them through a course hair sieve, 
and add about fourteen ounces of sugar 
to the pint of pulp; some use a pound 
to the pint. Boil for twenty minutes 
or longer: test as directed on page 1094, 
then finish and cover in the usual 
way. (See page 1094.) This wants 
very careful storage. 


Grape Jelly.—Pick some purple 
grapes, put them into a saucepan, and 
bruise them gently until the juice flows 
freely from them. Strain, without 
squeezing them, two or three tines 
through thick muslin, and, when clear, 
boil the juice rapidly for twenty 
minutes, Adda pound of loaf sugar 
to cach pound of juice, stir it until 
dissolved, and boil a quarter of an hour 
longer. Put the jelly into jars, and 
cover with oiled or brandied paper, and 
afterwards in the usual way. A quart 
of grapes should yield about one pint 
of juice. Cost, variable. 


Green Gooseberry Cheese.-- 
Required : equal weights of fruit and 
sugar. Cost, about 6d. to 8d. per 

ound. 

The fruit is to be cooked to pulp, 
and rubbed through a hair sieve, then 
boiled with the sugar for nearly an 
hour. ‘Test, and sture as directed for 
APPLE AND BLACKBERRY CHEESE. 


Greengage Jam. — Chovse 
grecnguges which are not Over-ripe; 
weigh them, and allow three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar to every pound of 
fruit. Remove the stones and skins, 
and strew over the plums half of the 
sugar. Let them stand for five or six 
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hours. Put them into a preserving- 
pan, and let them simmer until reduced 
to pulp; add the remainder of the 
sugar, and boil until a little of the 
syrup, poured upon a plate, feels thick 
and firm. The jam must be well 
boiled, as plum jams are apt to ferment. 
A few minutes before the jam is talren 
from the fire add a quarter of the 
kernels, blanched and sliced. Put the 
jun into jars, and cover. (See page 
1094.) Cost, from 6d. per pound on 
an average. 

Notr.—Should the fruit be over- 
ripe, the colour of the jam will not 
be so good. 


Greengages, Compiéte of — 
The amount of sugar must be regulated 
by the purpose for which the dish is 
intended ; if for dessert, as a rule the 
syrup is made thicker, and in small 
quantity, therefore more sugar and 
less water will be required. For 
serving with cream or custard, or in 
the plain state with biscuits, &c., the 
following is rich enough. Allow 
from a third to half a pint of 
water, and six ounces of sugar to a 
pound of fruit. The scum should be 
taken from the syrup as it boils up, 
and the fruit be put in and simmered 
with care, Finish off as usual. (See 
Compote, page 1137.) Brandy is some- 
times added, and the dish set on ice. 
A little green colouring improves the 
dish, A mixture of greengages and 
plums of another colonr, separately 
eooked, but mixed in the dish, will be 
found very nice. The fruit should be 
skinned. Another way, which pre- 
serves the flavour of the fruit, is to 
pour the boiling syrup over ; and when 
cold, to reboil, and again pour over. 
The plums must be fully ripe for this. 
Still another is to sift plenty of sugar, 
and pour a little liqueur over after 
skinning, and leave in a cold place for 
some hours until there is plenty of 
juice. Many kinds of fruit are ex- 
cellent in this way, and may be mixed 
together in ono dish and served for 
dessert. (See GERMAN Fruit Disues, 
page 1122.) 
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Greengages, To Bottle. — 
Choose perfectly sound greengages, 
gathered on a dry day, before they are 
fully ripe. Put them into wide- 
mouthed bottles and fill these with 
syrup, made by boiling a pint of water 
with a pound of sugar for four or five 
minutes. Cork securely, and put them 
up to their necks in a large pan of 
cold water, with straw between the 
bottles to prevent them cracking. (See 
page 1098.) Bring the contents of the 
pan slowly to a boil; after boiling, 
simmer gently for a quarter of an 
hour; Ieave them until cold, seal the 
corks securely, and keep the bottles in 
a cool place, with the necks downwards, 
If there is any leakage, the fruit must 
be used at once; otherwise it will 
keep for years. Probable cost of 
greenguges, when in full season, 6d. 
per quart. 

The above quantities of sugar and 
water make a rich syrup, and the fruit 
is suitable fur serving for dessert. For 
ordinary purposes, half the quantity of 
sugar will suffice, 


Guava Jelly, Imitation of, 
or English Guava.—Take a gallon 
of large bullaces, draw a darning- 
needle through each one, to make a 
slit in it, and put them into deep 
earthen jars, mixing with them two 
pounds of red plums—the Imperatrice 
plum is the most suitable. Place the 
jars in a saucepan, three-parts filled 
with water, and simmer very gently 
for a couple of hours, or until the juice 
flows freely. Pour it from the plums, 
pass it through a jelly-hag two or 
three times to clear it, and weigh it. 
Boil it quickly for twenty minutes, 
then add three pounds of sugar to four 
pounds of juice ; boil again, skimming 
carefully, until the jelly will set when 
a little is poured on a plate. This 
will be in about twelve minutes. Pour 
the jelly into small jars, lay a piece of 
oiled paper on each, and cover closely 
with bladder, or thin paper dipped in 
gum-water. The plums should not be 
left too dry. They can then be boiled 
with a little sugar, to make common 


6 


jam, A pound and a half of plums 
will yield, on an average, one pound 
of juice. 
Guava jelly is imported, and may be 
bought of Italian warchousemen. 


Jam, Imitation.— This is a. 


useful mixture for rely-poly puddings. 
Required ; a lemon, a pound of trexcle, 
a quarter of a pound of prunes, the 
same of dates, some bread, an egg, and 
a little spice. Cost, about 9d. 

he lemon rind should be grated, 
and the juice squeezed into the treacle. 
The egg is to be beaten in, and the 
fruit cut up very small indeed. A fig 
or two will improve: and the mixture 
is still nicer if the fruit be chopped 
altogether. <A little spice may be used. 
The bread goes in last, enough being 
udded to give consistence to the mass. 
Honey can be used instead of some of 
the treacle; if thick, warm them 
together. Another way is to add a 
grated apple and a cooked carrot, 
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Required ; lemons, and eugur as below, 
Cost, about 6d. per pound, 

Take some sound lemons with clear 
skins, and boil them until soft, for 
about two hours. They should be 
well covered with the water, and it 
should be changed a time or two, 
boiling water being added in place of 
that poured away. Then drain and 
dry the fruit, and cut it in the thinnest 
possible slices, rejecting nothing but 
the pips. Weigh the fruit pulp, and 
allow a couple of pounds of lump sugar 
and a pint of the water the Iemons 
were last boiled in to a pound of it. 
By some a pound and a half to three- 
quarters of sugar and threc-quarters of 
a pint of water are considered enough. 
The water and sugar should be boiled 


| together for a quarter of an hour, and 


' be well skimmed ; the fruit is then to 


leaving out the lemon, simply adding | 


the treacle, bread. and egg. By using 
more bread, the egg can be omitted. 
Some of the apple pulp of page 1103 
improves this; or fruit left from jelly 
can be used. 


Jams.— (See alphabetical recipes, 
and remarks, &c., on pages 1093 to 
1096.) 

Jellies.— (See pages 1096 to 1098, 
and alphabetical recipes.) 


Lemons.— lemons are universally 
employed in the kitchen, and are 
amongst the most useful and whole- 
some of fruits. The lemons with the 
most uninviting-looking rinds are often 
rich in juice; while a clear yellow- 
looking iemgh, which serves best for 
grating, often contains very little juice, 
and has a thick skin, with a good deal 
of white pith. 
wiped before grating; and for the 
inust delicate dishes the fruit should 
be rasped. (See remarks on page 810.) 
(See also IxpEx.) 

Lemon Marmalade.—This is 


less known than orange marmalade, 
but it is a very nice preparation, 


Lemons should be | 


be added, and the whole boiled softly 
for thirty to forty minutes. Put in 
jars, and cover with sheets of brandicd 
paper and tie down with bladder when 
cold, 

Note —If liked, the outer pecl can 


be cut into chips, and added as for 


orunge marmalade, The above is 


casy, aud very good, 


Lemon or Orange Peel to 
Candy.—Required: fruit and sugar. 
Cust, about 4d. per pound, when fruit 
18 cheap. 

The rind must be freed from the 
pith entirely, then put into salt and 
water for three days, then into fresh 
cold water for one day. Put it in 
plenty of cold water, and boil until 
quite tender; drain, and cover with a 
syrup made with a pound of sugar to 
cach pint and a half of water. The 
rind should lie in this for an hour, and 
then be boiled gently until the syrup 
candics. Take out the rinds, and 
drain, and put them in a very slow 
oven; one from which the bread has 
been drawn is suitable. When the 
syrup has dried on them, store in a 
cool dry place. Another way is to 
muke the syrup weaker than the above 
for the rinds to lie in, then to add 
more sugar until the strength is a 











und of sugar to a pint of water, and 
oil as above directed. 


Lemon Peel, Grated, to 
Store.— When lemon juice is wanted, 
and there is no immediate use for the 
peel, it can be grated and mixed with 
its bulk of sugar or salt, just according 
to the nature of the dishes for which 
it will bo used. Put in small glass 
bottles with good corks, and store in a 
dry place. Another way is to cover 
with spirit or wine, and use for 
flavouring purposes generally. 

Nore.—The peel must be dried 
thoroughly by gentle heat, unless used 
in the spirit; then it is immaterial. 


Lemons or Oranges Pre- 
served in Slices. — Fruit thus 
preserved is very delicious for dessert 
dishes and for culinary purposes. The 
recipe is given for oranges; for lemons 
the sugar should be increased by a 
pound. Required: fine Jaffa oranges 
(or any other kind, as free from pips 
us possible), and syrup to cover them 
in the following proportions :—Two 
pounds of loaf sugar, the same weight 
of pounded sugar candy, pale brown, a 
quart of water, and a pint of rum. 
The number of oranges to be used 
must be regulated by their size; as 
they vary so much, only the syrup can 
be given. Only as much syrup as will 
cover and cling to the fruit is wanted. 
Grate the rinds of half the fruit, and 
put in the vessel for making the syrup ; 
remove all the rinds and white skin, 
and cut the frnit in quarter-inch slices, 
removing all the pips. Bring the 
water and sugar and candy to the boil 
(the water should be first poured 
boiling over the sugars off the fire, 
and well stirred), then put the fruit in, 
and barely simmer until the syrup is 
reduced to two-thirds or so. It should 
be thick. Store in small glass jars 
when cold, and add the rum at the lust 
moment, Cork or bladder. May be 
used at once, but improves by keeping. 

Norr.—Another pint of water may 
be used when very sweet dishcs are 
objected to. 
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Limes.—It is recommended by a 
very large importer that limes be kept 
in # cool dry place, covered with fine 
sand. They contain a large proportion 
of juice, but, owing to their perishable 
nature, their uscfulness is decreased ; 
and although they may be bought very 
cheaply by the hundred or thereabouts, 
unless most carefully stored their first 
cost may be doubled by the rapid 
deterioration. ‘The juice may be used 
in cooling drinks, and all other 
purposes to which that of the lemon is 
applied, Cost, variable ; about sixpence 
per dozen when bought in quantities 
is the average. 


Macédoine of Fruits. — Re- 
quired: a pint and a half of syrup, and 
the same measure of fruits as below. 
Cost, very uncertain. 

The syrup is to be made by boiling 
a pint of water and ten ounces of lump 
sugar fora few minutes; flavour with 
a tablespoonful of brandy and the 
sume moasure of liqueur syrup, or half 
that measure of the pure liqueur. It 
looks nicer if coloured a pale pink. 
The fruit must be according to season 
and convenience, but in good variety, 
such as ripe currants (black, white, or 
red), raspberries, cherries, strawberries, 
slices of pine or melon, apricots, or 
other stone fruit; the small fruit 
whole, and the large in slices. When 
the svrup is liked in smaller quantity, 
boil until further reduced, and use but 
little more than enough to well coat 
the fruit. Sct on ice until required. 
The syrup should be cold when mixed 
with the fruit. Serve as it is, or with 
custard or cream as a sweet, or with 
frozen cream. (See Ics.) 

Notr,—A delicious dish is made by 
serving a separate little pile of fruit 
coated with frozen cream to each 
person, 


Macédoine of Fruits in 
Jelly.—It is not easy to give very 
precise directions for this, so far as 
the fruit is concerned, as it may be 
one colour, or a mixture. For some 
of these dishes a good number of sorts 
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of fruits are used, but of one colour— | 


say red cherries, currants, and rasp- 
berries and strawberries. In such a 
case the jelly used would be green or 
pale yellow. For pale fruits, such as 
a mixture of pine, bananas, &c., the 
jelly would be red or pink. This is 
the arrangement. After motslening 
the fruits with syrup as above, arrange 
them in the dish or bowl for serving, 
and over each layer pour the jelly, on 
the point of setting. ‘The top layer 
should be of fruit, piled rather high; 
and over it some chopped jelly may 
be laid, with a few choice fruits as 
garnish, or some whipped or frozen 
cream. There are various Ways of 
finishing off. 

Another way.—Take a good-sized 
mould, and fill with alternate layers 
of fruit (first soaked in spirit or 
liqueur) and jelly, sct on ice, then 
turn out, and the weight of the fruit 
should break the jelly, which will 
result in a pile of fruit with jelly 
clinging to it; a delicious dish, but 
better set on ice for a time. The 
colours of the fruit may be varied, and 


a pale or gold leaf jelly be used, (See 
recipes in J ELLIEs.) 
Magnum Bonum Plum Jam. 


—When fully ripe these plums make 
a first-rate jam. Required: four 
pounds of plums and three pounds of 
sugar. Cost, about 4d. or 5d. per 
pound on an average. 

Remove the skins and stones, and 
boil the plums alone for forty minutes 
or so. with frequent stirring, or they 
will burn; then add the sugar and 
finish the boiling, about twenty minutes 
or more, A few minutes before finish- 
ing, add a fourth or more of the 
blanched kernels, 

Another way, which many favour, 
is to spread the fruit and sugar on 
dishes for a few hours, and boil the 
whole for an hour or more; but this 
wants slow cooking, or the fruit is apt 
to shrivel very much. 

For unripe plums, it is a good plan 
to boil them until soft enough to sieve, 
then to re-boil with the sugar. 
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wav the stones are got rid of without 
waste, for they will not part readily 
from the flesh when unripe; but the 
preserve more resembles a marmalade 
than a jam, 


Mango.—0f all the tropical fruits, 
the mango is considered the most 
agreeable to Europeans. It is like a 
shoit thick cucumber in form. ‘The 
skin is thick. and the pulp melts in the 
mouth with cooling sweetness. ‘There 
are many sorts of mangoes. They are 
much used for chutneys and similar 
compounds. 


Marmalade, Orange and 
Lemon, Excellent.— This is a 
specimen of the kind of marmalade 
known as “ grated,” and can be recom- 
mended. Required: an equal number 
of swect oranges, bitter oranges, and 
lemons, cight of cach will make a nice 
quantity, Sugar and water us below. 
Cost, about 6d. per pound. 

Have ready a basin with half a pint 
of water, supposing the above quantity 
of fruit; grate the rinds of the fruit 
in it, avoiding the white; throw the 
latter away, and then scoop out all the 
soft pulp into another basin; 2 wooden 
spoon shaped like a tablespoon answers, 
or use a silver dessert spoon. The 
pips of the oranges only should be put 
in another vessel, with a little boiling 
water to cover, and be left for a few 
hours. The skin from the interior 
may be put with these. When ready 
to boil, strain the water from the pips 
throngh a sieve and add the contents 
of the other vessels, water and every- 
thing; weigh the whole, and allow a 
pound and two ounces of sugar for 
every pound; then boil all together, as 
long as necessary, to a firm marmalade. 
This is very much less trouble than it 
appears on paper, In straining the 
watcr from the pips, rub with the 
back of a spoon to get all the 
mucilaginous matter from them, as it 
flavours and helps the marmalade to sot. 


Marmalade, Transparent.— 
A very old and good revipe: Take 
three pounds of bitter oranges, and 


In this . pare them as you would potatocs—that 
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is, as thinly as you can, Cut the peel 
thus obtained into the very finest 
possible shreds, and tie them loosely in 
a coarse muslin bag. Cut the oranges 
into quarters, squeeze the juice out, 
and sct it aside. The pulp and the 
bag of shreds are then to be put into 
three quarts of water and boiled very 
gently for as long as may be necessary 
to reduce the water to three pints; 
strain it through a hair sieve. Then 
put the strained liquor back into the 
kettle with six pounds of sugar, the 
juice that was set aside, the shreds 
turned out of the bag, the strained 
juice of two lemons, and the rinds 
grated, and a quarter of an ounce of 
isinglass. Then simmer as softly as 
possible for half an hour. 

Notr.--The rinds of the lemons 
may be treated exactly as the oranges, 
instead of grating them; and should 
a little less bitterness be desired, some 
sweet oranges may be used and mixed 
with the rest, as these variations do 
not impair the clearness. The whole 
of the pips should be added in boiling 
the pulp. 


Medlar Jam.—Thoe fruit should 
present a semi-rotten appearance, the 
sign that it is ripe, but there must be 
no trace of mould. Wipe with a cloth, 
and put in the pan with cold water to 
just cover. Simmer at the side of the 
fire until each has burst, about half 
an hour or forty minutes. Stir often 
during this process. Then pass through 
& sieve fine enough to keep back seeds, 
&c., and add fourteen ounces of sugar 
to every pound of pulp, The flavour- 
ing is a matter of taste; the eighth of 
an ounce of ginger, or cinnamon, or 
mixed spice may be used to the pound, 
or the grated rind and strained juice 
of two or three lemons may bo used 
for every quart of the pulp. The jam 
should be boiled fast for from thirty to 
forty minutes, stirred constantly, and 
well skimmed. Cover with bladder. 


Medlar Jelly.— Assuming the 
fruit to be in the right condition, this 
is a most excellent preserve. Prepare 
and boil with water as above, and for 
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a couple of dozen medlars allow tho. 
thin rind and strained juice of half a 
lemon. Strain without any pressure, 
and put the juice in the pan with its 
weight of sugar and the juice of a 
lemon to every fifty medlars; boil, and 
skim well. ‘The jelly should be quite 
clear; but if the least sediment is put 
in, it will fail in this respect. ‘Time, 
about an hour and a half to boil, but 
very variable, Take care that it does 
not scorch, 


Melon Salad.—It has been said 
that « melon perfect in flavour is too- 
good for salads; and it has also been 
suid that a melon salad is one of the. 
best ever put on any table. Required: 
a ripe melon, salt and mignonette. 
pepper, the purest salad oil, and some 
French vinegar. Cost, uncertain. 

Remove the rind and any hard part. 
near it, as only the juicy part of the - 
fruit should be used. Cut it in blocks 
an inch square, and dress with the 
above materials; the oil and salt should 
go first. The proportions are two 
tablespoonfuls of oil, a saltspoonful of 
salt, half a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
and just a dust of pepper. Some 
prefer the latter ingredient omitted. 
These quantities would do for a small 
melon only. Prepare at the last 
moment ; it should not stand. 


Mock Straw Compédte. 
~-This is a very cheap and nice dish, 
and a change from the ordinary 
preparations of rhubarb. Required: 
rhubarb, treacle, strawberry syrup, 
colouring, and some plain custard, if 
liked; but this is optional. Coast, 
variable. 

The rhubarb should be prepared as 
for ordinary dishes (see Rucupanrs), 
then cooked until done; add four 
tablespoonfuls of the syrup to a pound 
or so of fruit, then mix in as much 
treacle as will be required to sweeten 
pleasantly, and colour a pale pink. It 
should be served as cold as possible. 

This may be made into a nice sweet 
by putting it while warm over some 
sliced sponge cakes in a dish; and 
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wrag the top with custard, or a 
layer of whipped cream. 

Raspberry syrup may be used in 
the same way for a mock raspberry 
compote. The juice from fresh fruit 


is nicer than syrup. 


Morella Cherries, Pre- 
served.—A very old and good recipe. 
Required: four pounds of cherrics, 
three pounds of sugar, and a pint of 
currant juice. Cost, about 3s. but 
variable. 

Take cherries that are fully ripe, cut 
the stalks off, and prick the fruit. 
Powder half the sugar, and spread it 
over them on flat dishes, and let them 
rest all night; melt the rest of the 
sugar in the juice over a slow fire, and 
put in the cherries and their syrup, 
and give them a gentle scald; turn 
out, and let them stand all night 
ugain; then give them another scald, 
and let them stand another night; boil 
the syrup until it is thick, and pour it 
over the fruit ; tie down when cold. 


Mulberry.—The fruit of the mul- 
berry is brought to the dessert, and 
recommends itself by its highly aro- 
matic flavour and abundant subacid 
juice. It is wholesome, cooling, and 
rather laxative. The most forward 
mulberries attain maturity about the 
end of August, and there is a succession 
of ripening fruit on the same tree for 
about a month or six weeks. The 
ripening berries rapidly change from a 
reddish to a black colour, and should 
be gathered accordingly for immediate 
use. This delicate fruit will not keep 
good off the tree for above a day or two. 


Mulberries, Preserved.— 
Simmer some mulberries in a jar set 
in boiling water, and strain the juice. 
Put a pint of this into a preserving-pan, 
with two pounds and a half of sugar 
in small lumps; stir until the sugar is 
dissolved. Keep it boiling for about 
five minutes, skimming carefully, then 
add two pounds of the fruit, without 
any bruised berries. Move them 
gently in the syrup, and let the pan 
stand by the side of the fire until the 


preserve is hot through, then boil yory 
gently for half an hour, and put thor 
by to cool until next day. This would 
be best dono in an carthenware or 
enamelled pan, as the shifting from 
one vessel to another is likely to break 

the fruit. Boil again next day. Tho 

syrup, when cold, should be firm ; test 

it before the pots are filled. Mulberries 

ure not often bought, as they are not 

produced plentifully in England. The 

preserve is refrcshing and cooling, and 

the syrup, when mixed with water, is 

eficacious in cases of sore throat. 

Three pounds of sugar would be 

preferred by some ; and for a common 

jam the syrup need not be drawn, but 

equal weights of fruit and sugar be 

boiled together in the ordinary way. 


Nectarines and Peaches.— 
These fruits are both the produce of 
the same species of plant —the skin of 
the first being smooth, that of the 
second downy. Both contain a con- 
siderable quantity of sugar, but cannot 
boast of possessing great nutritive pro- 
perties. ‘The seeds of the nectarine 
ure employed for making noyeau and 
flavouring brandy. Peaches and nec- 
tarines are dessert fruits of a very high 
order. ‘They muke delicious preserves, 
and in America und in some parts of 
France ure used in the manufacture of 
a sort of brandy. ‘The leaves contain 
prussic acid, and consequently, when 
steeped in gin or whisky, impart a 
flavour resembling that of noyeau. 
According to Mr. Loudon, the follow- 
ing are the characteristics of a good 
peach or nectarine :—‘ A good peach 
or nectarine possesses these qualities : 
the ficsh is firm; the skin is thin, of a 
deep or bright-red colour next the sun, 
and of a yellowish green next the wall; 
the pulp is of a yellowish colour, full 
of high-flavoured juice; the fleshy purt 
thick, and the stone small.” 


Nectarines, Dried Compédte 
of,—(See Apricots, NECTARINES, AND 
Peacues, Drizp CaLiroRNIAN, page 
1107. Also Arricors, Durep, Comp6Ts 
oF, page 1107.) 
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Wectarines, Preserved. 
—Required: fruit, sugar, and water 
as below. Cost, very uncertain. 

The fruit should be sound and fully 
grown, but nos the least over-ripe. 
Split with care and take the stones out, 
then put the weight of the fruit in 
sugar in the preserving-pan, with a 
gill of water to cach pound. Boil and 
skim, and, when the syrup is clear, put 
the fruit in. and simmer for twenty 
minutes, Pour all into a china bowl 
very carefully, not to break the fruit, 
and boil all again next day for ten 
minutes, or a trifle over should it re- 
quire it; then take the fruit out and 
put in the jars, and boil the syrup 
rather quickly until thick. The stones 
should be broken, and the kernels 
blanched and divided amongst the jars. 
The svrup should be put over while 
hot. Tie down when cold. There are 
various ways of preserving this fruit, 
and some are very troublesome ; but 
we think the above will give as good 
results as the more complicated ways, 
if attention be paid to details. 


Wuts.— (See Inpex for the kinds in 
general use.) 


Nuts, Various, for Cooking 
Purposes.— The following are re- 
commended for use in cakes and other 
dishes; they may often replace sweet 
almonds without detriment to the 
dish :—Italian and Spanish pine ker- 
nels, apricot kernels, and ‘Turkish 
huzels. These ure shelled, and range 
in price from 4d. to 8d. per pound on 
anaverage. Nut mills may be obtained 
of dealers in vegetarian produce. They 
cost but a few shillings, and will grind 
quickly and perfectly all sorts of nuts. 
The use of the mill saves time in 
chopping, and renders the nuts casier 
of digestion. 


Oranges.— Oranges are familiar 
to all, and need no description and but 
little commendation. They are~con- 
sidered amongst the most wholesome 
of the fruits, and, as a rule, may be 
eaten by all except those who suffer 
from certain skin discases, and in such 
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cases all the fruits that contain citric 
acid may be forbidden; these include 
the orange, lemon, lime, and shaddock. 
Oranges are to be had all the year 
round, and generally cheaply for the 
common sorts, such as the St. Michael. 
The more expensive are the Jaffa (a 
large juicy orange), Florida, Jamaica, 
and other recently introduced varictics ; 
and the Tangerine and China, both of 
which are very small and have thin 
rinds (these are delicious in flavour and 
odour). ‘The red or “blood” orange 
is valued for dessert on account of its 
colour. The Seville orange is bitter, 
and mostly employed for the making 
of wine and many liqueurs, &c., and 
for marmalade. 


Orange Apple Jelly.—This is 
recommended in the event of the apples 
not being well flavoured. To every four 
pounds of apple juice drawn off in the 
usual way allow the strained juice of 
half a dozen sweet oranges, the rinds 
of three, a pint of water, and three 
pounds of sugar. 

The water should be boiled with the 
thin rinds of the oranges until flavoured, 
and the strained liquor be mixed with 
the sugar and brought to the boil; the 
orange and apple juice are to be mixed 
together and then added to the syrup, 
und the whole boiled and skimmed 
until the jelly will set. A little yellow 
colouring is often added to this, and it 
isa very pleasant change from ordinary 
apple jellics. 


Orange Compéte with 
Cocoa-nut.— The oranges should be 
sliced after peeling and laid in a glass 
dish, each laver being sprinkled with 
grated, fresh, or desiccated cocoa-nut. A 
thin syrup of sugar and water, enough 
to cover, is to be poured over the fruit 
while hot. About four ounces of sugar 
to a little more than a quarter of a pint 
of water will suffice. It is nicer if 
re-boiled after the syrup has drained 
from the fruit. It should be served 
quite cold, and some more nut sprinkled 
over last thing. Sliced bananas are 
sometimes added, and the dish goes 
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by various names—such as Ambrosia, 
Angels’ Food, &c. 


Orange Compéte with Pine- 
ap le.— Tinned pine answers for this. 

alf a pine may be used to three or 
four oranges. Slice as before, and put 
alternate layers ina dish; then boil the 
syrup from the pine witha little sugur, 
and pour over. If not sweet cnough 
when sufficiently cold for serving, 
put in a little fine castor sugar. This 
Is sometimes flavoured with rum or 
brandy. A small proportion of bananas 
may be added. A dash of lemon juice 
brings out the flavour. When thick 
syrup is liked, add a little more sugar 
and boil it fast to reduce it. 


Orange and Raisin Com- 
péte.— Required : six ounces of mus- 
catel raisins, three or four ounces of 
powdered lump sugur, three table- 
spoonfuls of brandy and sherry mixed, 
six sweet oranges, a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, and the same of castor 
sugir. Cost, about ls., exclusive of 
wine. 

Stone the raisins, and mix them with 
the powdered sugar and the wine and 
brandy; cover these while the oranges 
are freed from outer rind and inner 
white pulp, and thinly sliced, any pips 
Leing carefully removed. ‘The rind of 
cne of the orunges should be mixed, 
after grating, with the raisins. Then 
put the oranges in a deep dish with the 
lemon juice and castor sugar, and pour 
the raisins on the top; cover again for 
an hour, then serve. 

This is a very nice dish, which is 
further improved if set on ice while 
the flavours are blending. Should the 
fruit be very sweet, less sugar may do. 

Another way.—Use whisky instead 
of brandy and sherry, and add a table- 
spoonful of clear honey to it. Some 
French plums in strips, in place of half 
the raisins, will make another nice 
compote in cither of these ways. 


Orange Marmalade,—Orange 
marmalade should be made when the 
Seville oranges are in perfection, and 
it should be remembered that lurge 
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oranges with clear skins are the best 
for the purpose. The proportion of 
sweet and bitter oranges must be 
regulated by individual taste. Some 
use all bitter, and others half a dozen 
sweet to every dozen bitter; while 
some prefer an equal number of cach. 
Many like a lemon to every half-dozen 
oranges. 


Orange Marmalade (an 
easy method).—Required: fruit and 
sugar as below. Cost, about 4d. per 

ound. 

Tuke equal weights of oranges and 
loaf sugar. Dut the oranges whole 
into a preserving-pan, cover them with 
cold water, and bring them to the point 
of boiling. Pour off the liquid, put 
fresh water with the fruit, and boil 
gently until the 1inds of the oranges 
can be easily pierced with the head of 
a pin. Drain the oranges, and cut 
them—skin, pulp, and everything— 
into very thin slices; remove the pips, 
und throw the fruit into a preserving- 
pan with half a pint of the water in 
which the oranges were last boiled to 
every pound of fruit, and half the sugar 
which is to be used. Simmer gently 
for thirty minutes, then add the re- 
mainder of the sugar, and boil twenty 
minutes longer, or until the marmalade 
jellies. Pour it into jars, and, when 
cold, cover and store for use. This 
will not be clear, as the white pith is 
used ; but it is economical and of good 
flavour. The whole or part of the 
pith may be omitted for a better 
inarm lade. 


Orange Marmalade, Scotch 
Recipe.— Required: four pounds of 
oranges, cight pounds of sugar, and 
thre: quarts of water. Cost, about 
4d. per pound, or more, 

Take bitter oranges, cut the rinds 
in quarters, and pecl it off; remove 
the sponzy white skin, unless from 
motives of cconomy it be preferred. 
Cut the chips as thin as possible, and 
ubout an inch long, then divide the 
pulp, removing the seeds, which 
should be put to steep in part of the 
water, The rest of the water is to be 
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the skin; pour a hot syrup over and 


poured while boiling over the chips 
and pulp in an earthen dish, covered, 
and left for twelve hours, then be 
turned into the preserving-pan, The 
water from the seeds is to be added 
after straining through a sieve, the 
secds being well worked with « spoon 
that the full flavour may be got. Boil 
until the chips are soft, then add the 
sugar, crushed small, and boil until 
the whole jellies, This takes some 
time, but is a very good marmalade. 
The large amount of sugar is needed 
owing to the water, which is in greater 
quantity than generally used. Should 
it, on tasting, be thought too sweet, 
as soon as the sngar has melted the 
rasped rinds and strained juice of a 
couple of lemons may be added. 

Note. — Remove the inner skin 
from the pulp. It may with advan- 
tage be soaked with the seeds fer a 
time. 


Orange Purée, to Serve 
with Game. — Required: three- 
quarters of a pint of water, four to 
five ounces of lump sugar, the pulp of 
six sweet oranges, the grated rinds of 
two, the rind and juice of half a 
lemon, a little colouring, three table- 
spoonfuls of guvod Madeira, or half 
brandy, and some yellow colouring. 
Cost, about Is. 

The water and sugar should boil 
for five minutes, and about the eielith 
of an ounce or rather more of sheet 
gelutine be stirred in; then add the 
pulp of the fruit, without a trace of 
white skin or pips; boil up, and rub 
through a hair sieve, then add the 
colouring and the rind and juice of 
the oranges und lemon, and the wine 
last. This is best iced, but it may be 
served after setting it ina cold place 
for a few hours. A larger proportion 
of rind is sometimes liked, and one of 
the oranges may be bitter. Another 
way is to boil the peel after shredding 
it, then to chop it small, Some will 
like less sugar. 


Oranges, Coloured. A preity 
dessort dish. Take small oranges, 
China or Mandarin, peel and remove 


leave until cold, then drain, and roll 
in a little thin white-sugar icing (see 
Cakes). While moist, roll again in 
coloured sugar. After a time roll 
again in the sugar to ensure an even 
coating. For «a good-sized dish use 
sugar of various tints, yellow, green, 
mauve, and pink if liked, and dish 
alternately. Garnish with greenery of 
some kind, and put a lace paper under. 

Another way. — Instead of sugar 
icing, coat with white of egg, and 
finish as above. Another way is to 
coat the fruit with various kinds of 
glacé-icing. All are in the Cakes 
chapter. 


Oranges, Iced.— Remove rind 
and pith, being cautious to avoid 
drawing the juice. Make some white 
icing, as for bride cake, but thinner, 
pass a strong thread through cach 
orange, and coit with the icing; it 
is best to dip them in it, then when 
dry to give a second coating, and 
make smooth with a palette knife. 
The threads cun be fastened to a long 
stick, and suspended in a warm place, 


but the fruit should not acquire 
colour, Garnish with greenery as 
above. (See recipes and directions in 


the Cakes chapter.) 


Oranges, Preserved in 
Slices.— See Lemons, page 1127.) 


Peach Compéte with Jelly. 
—A very good dish. Required: 
twelve peaches, water, sugar, &kc., as 
below. Cost, variable. 

Peel and stone the peaches; boil ten 
ounces of sugar in half a pint of 
water; put the fruit in with the 
bruised kernels, and boil for ten 
minutes; it should be enough if fully 
ripe. Pile them up ina dish. Strain 
the svrup, and flavour with lemon 
juice: use two lemons if small, and 
boil the rinds with the syrup. Add 
half an ounce of dissolved isinylass or 
gelatine, and when on the point of 
setting pour over the fruit slowly, 
that all may be coated. Set on ice 
until wanted. ‘he syrup may be 
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coloured red and flavoured with red 
currant juice; then less sugar must be 
used. ‘The jelly is not intended to be 
stiff, but it may need more gelatine to 
set it than given, according to the 
weather. (See JELLIES.) 

Norts.—Other stone fruit may be 
prepared in the same way. 


Peaches, Dried, Compite of. 
—(See Apricots, NECTARINEsS, and 
Peacues, Driep CaLirornian, page 
1107. Also Apricots, Drirep, Com- 
pOTE OF, page 1107.) 


Peaches, A Simvle Method 
of Canning. — Required: fruit, 
sugar, and water. Cost, variable. 

The fruit and sugar are to be equal 
in weight. Allow a gill anda half of 
water for every pound of sugar used. 
The water and sugar are to be boiled 
together to a syrup and skimmed 
carefully. The fruit should be halved 
and stoned. Put the fruit in layers in 
glass jars up to the necks, and then 
pour the boiling svrup over. Cover 
them at once with air-excluding stop- 
pers. This way preserves the natural 
colour and flavour of the peaches, 
The very best cane sugar is necessary. 
The above is the recipe of a practical 
fruit-canner in the States. For a 
thinner syrup, use half a pint of water 
to the pound of sugar. 


Peaches, Various Ways of 
Cooking.—(Sce recipes under Arni- 
cots and NECTARINES, ; 


Pears. —Pears are very delicious 
when ripe, and only in that state 
should they be eaten raw. The con- 
sumption of hard, green pears in the 
raw condition is attended with danger. 
Unsound, i.¢., pears that are over ripe, 
are also to be condemned. The 
choicest kinds are generally kept for 
dessert, but for many dishes of cooked 
pears ripe enes are tu be preferred, 
although unripe pears will make ex- 
cellent compdtes and other dishes 
when cooked long and slowly and 
flavoured nicely. In addition to the 
recipes below, reference to those 
under AprLes will be found of service 
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for similar dishes from pears. In the 
matter of sweetening, much must be 
left to the discretion of the cook, as 
pears vary so much in flavour and 
sweetness. 


Pear Marmalade.—Tho fruit 
should be sound and ripe, and boiled 
in water to cover until soft; the skins 
are to be removed by rubbing with a 
soft cloth, and the pulp sieved; about 
twelve ounces of sugar to the pound 
should be added; the pulp is first to 
be brought to the boil, and the sugiu 
heated in the oven; after it is stirred 
in, and the mixture has again boiled, 
it must simmer only until done; it 
svon scorches, and great care is wanted, 
Test in the usual way. Somctimes 
spice or Jemon flavouring is liked. 
This should be rather stiff, 

For marmalade from hard pears, 
peel them first, then bake, with a 
portion of the sugar and a little water, 
toa pulp. Then finish as above, using 
more sugar if necded. A little apple 
pulp (page 1103) may be added. ‘The 
pips and parings shoul be used for 
flavouring the water added to the 
pears. 

Pears, Compéte of.—No previse 
directions can be given, owing to tbe 
great difference ino pears. Assuming 
them to be ripe, they should be pared 
and quartered if of moderate size; the 
pips and parings should be boiled 
down to make svrup for the cooking ; 
add sugar as required, and procee Las 
for ordinary compotes ; then boil the 
fruit in it, watching that it does not 
break up. Reference to other recipes 
under Pears will suggest flavourinys, 
and materials to impart colour, When 
hard, the pears are best cooked a little 
in the water before the sugar is added. 
The addition of perry or cider is 
favoured by some. For the best com- 
potes a thick syrup is used, and the 
dish flavoured with some liqueur or 


liqueur syrup, or with brandy. 
Whisky is sometimes liked as a 
fluvourer. A syrup may be made of 


claret and sugar, and flavoured with 
spice. Clarct alone is considered good 
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for the cooking; it flavours and 


softens; the sugar and spices are 
added near the end. 


Pears, Hard, Baked.— Rub the 
pears with a cloth, put them in a very 
slow oven on a buttered baking-tin for 
some hours, until soft, then serve with 
sugar. The oven cannot be too gentle. 

Another way.—Peel and core the 
fruit, cover with cold water in a jar, 
und add to a couple of pounds of pears 
the thin rind and juice of a lemon, an 
inch of stick cinnamon, a dozen allspice 
berries, and half a dozen cloves. Cover, 
and cook for some hours. Notimecan 
be given; the variation is so great. 
White wine or claret may be added at 
discretion, and sugar when the fruit 
begins to soften. ‘lhe syrup may be 
coloured pink, and may be thickened 
by quick boiling or the addition of a 
little gelatine. For a very cheap dish, 
water and a little spice only need be 
added at first, then swecten with brown 
sugar. ‘The peelings and cores, cooked 
in 2 little water, will improve the dish, 
the water being strained to the rest 
when well flavoured. 

A baking-dish, covered with an old 
plate, may be used instead of a jar. 


Pears, Preserved Whole.— 
Required : three pounds of pears, two 
pounds of lump sugar, a pint of water, 
the rind and juice of a lemon, an inch 
of whole ginger, half a dozen cloves, 
the same of allspice berries, and half 
an inch of cinnamon. Other spices 
may be used instead of these. Cost, 
about 1s. 9d., with peurs at 4d. per 
pound. 

Boil the spices in a little water until 
it is flavoured, strain and add to the 
rest, then put in the lemon rind and 
juice and the sugar, and bring to the 

vil and skim; the pears should be 
small, ripe, of a juicy sort, and pared 
thinly ; boil them in the syrup about 
twenty minutes; take them up and 
pour the syrup over; if not enough to 
cover them well, make more in the 
same way. Colouring may be added if 
liked. <A tablespoonful of brandy or 
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port may be added to each bottle before 
covering. 


Pears, Spiced, in Syrup, for 
Present Use.—kKequired : “4 pint 
of water, six pounds of pears, four 
pounds of sugar, a lemon, an ounce of 
root ginger, a teaspoonful of cloves and 
allspice berries mixed, a glass of claret, 
and a little colouring. Cost, variable. 

The fruit is to be peeled, cored, and 
quartered, and the peel boiled in the 
water for a short time; the water is 
then strained and put with the sugar 
and spices and the rind and juice of 
the lemon, and boiled and skimmed 
often, for about twenty minutes, Then 
put the pears in and boil for twenty 
minutes more, or longer should they 
need it. The pears need not be quite 
ripe; but hard baking pears are not 
intended. When done, take out the 
fruit with a perforated spoon and boil 
the syrup a little longer with the claret, 
and colour if liked. Tie down with 
bladder when cold. Less sugar does 
for some sorts of fruit. A tablespoonful 
of brandy to every pound of fruit will 
improve and assist the keeping. 


Pears Stewed with Whip 
Cream.—This is a good dish, and 
the fruit may be unripe; but ripe are 
the better. Take moderate-sized pears 
as even as convenient, put them in a 
jar with water to cover, and about four 
to six ounces 6f sugar to the pint of 
water. To every pound of pears add 
an inch of stick vanilla and a little 
cinnamon, or omit any flavouring, and 
add vanilla essence when cold. Cook 
in a slow oven or a pan of water until 
done (from un hour to two or more, 
according to ripeness). Take the pears 
up and remove the cores when cold, 
using a long cutter, and reduce the 
syrup well. The interior of the pears 
is to be filled with whipped cream 
flavoured with vanilla (page 954). The 
syrup should be poured round, and 
more cream sent to table; some may 
be coloured with pink, or the pears 
may be coloured and the cream all 
white, Apples are nice thus treated. 
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Another way.—Add gelatine to set 
the syrup, then chop it when cold, and 
pile round or over the fruit. 


Pears, Tinned.—Some of the 
tinned pears are very good, and others 
have but little flavour. The best kinds 
are rather insipid in appearance, and 
the addition of some strips of angelica 
to simulate stalks, or a little bright 
fruit as garnish, corrects this fault. 
The juice may often be heated with 
advantage, and a morsel of fruit jelly 
added to flavour, with a little lemon 
juice or spiced essence. Ora clove or 
two may be boiled in the syrup; port 
or other wine muy be put in, the same 
as for fresh pears. A few drops of 
cochineal will impart a good colour. 
When port is used for this purpose, the 
fruit must simmer in it until sufficiently 
coloured. The choicest kinds of pears 
in tins and bottles are adapted for 
dessert and high-class dishes, and some 
brands are expensive. (Se recipes 
above.) 


Pineapple, Grated.—This is 
exceedingly good in flavour, being pre- 
pared from choice fruit. It is useful 
for ices, sauces, pastry, puddings, and 
for first-class sweet dishes of many 


sorts. It is referred to in several of 
our recipes. Cost, from 10d. tu 1s. per 
small tin, 


Pineapple Jam. — Required: 
fruit, sugur, and water. Cost, very 
variable. 

Skin and trim the fruit, core it, and 
slice it thinly ; this part of the opera- 
tion is important; if thickly sliced, it 
is not so good. Add cold water to 
barely cover, and cook until soft. Any 
juice that fluws when sliced must be 
caught in a basin. Then take ten 
ounces of sugar for every pound of 
pine, weighed after trimming ; add the 
juice, and stir together over the fire; 
then put the pine in and boil until 
done. A brandied paper should be laid 
over before the jam is ticd down. For 
a better jam, the pulp may be passed 
through a cane sicve after boiling. It 
cannot be tco thinly sliced at first. 


Pineapple Marmalade. 
—The fruit 1s to be grated atter pecling 
and coring, then heated in a jam kettle, 
and fourteen ounces of sugar to every 
pound added. Boil until thick and 
clear. Finish off as above. The fruit 
is somctimes pounded after slicing 
in-tead of being grated ; but the latter 
is very much the better. 


Pineapple Parings Boiled 
for Flavouring oses.— 
After the fruit has been trimmed for 
making jam, €c., the trimmings may 
be put in a saucepan with cold water 
to cover, and simmered for half an hour 
or so; the strained liquid may be boiled 
with sugar and served with puddings, 
&c.; or, if essence of pine be added 
when cold, it will serve for ices, sweet 
sauces for puddings, and the like. It 
is sometimes recommended to add it to 
the fruit used for the jam; but this 
should only be done if the preserve is 
for present use. Before simmering, take 
care to wash the peel in warm water, 
and dry it. 

Pineapple, Preserved in 
s rup.—the forcign fruit and that 
which 18 grown at home may often be 
mixed with advantage. Great caro 
must be taken in choosing the fruit to 
secure it perfectly sound and fully 
ripe, without being in the least de- 
cayed, If the flesh round the stalk 
looks mouldy or dark, the fruit should 
not be preserved, The flavour of pine- 
apples may generally be guessed at by 
their odour. Pare the pine, and trim 
as for jum. Cut in slices half an inch 
thick, then from centre to edge, not 
wider than an inch at the edge. 
Simmer them in water only for a short 
time; then drain when soft, and use 
the water from the pine; add a pound 
of lump sugar to every half pint, boil, 
and skim to a clear syrup; put the 
fruit in, a pound or ao, and boil until 
goft and clear, then fill glass bottles ; 
put a tablespoonful of brandy in each, 
and cork and seal when cold; or cover 
the corks with bladder. 

Notr.—Directions are often given 
for cooking the fruit in syrup only, 
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but the above is the better plan, as the 
fruit softens more readily. 

Another way.—Fill bottles with fruit 
cut larger than above, and syrup, made 
by boiling a pint of water and a pound 
of sugar together. Cook in a water 
bath; the water should simmer half 
an hour after it boils. Leave the 
bottles in until the water is cold. Add 
brandy or not as preferred. 


Pineapples, A Simple 
Method of Canning.—Kequired : 
fruit, sugar, and water. Cost, variable. 

Tho fruit should be pared, and freed 
from the eyes and all parts that are 
discoloured ; then slice thinly, and 
take the core out. Allow a pound and 
two ounces of sugar for each pound of 
fruit after trimming it; put both 
together in an earthen pan over-night, 
and next day put in the preserving- 


i and bring to the boil quickly, and | 


et it boil for a few minutes. The 
exact time depends on the condition of 
the fruit; but the thing to avoid is 
slow cooking, which spoils the flavour 
and colour, Then put in jars, and seal 
as directed for peaches (page 1134). 


xineapples in Bottles and 
Tins.—The best brands are put up 
both in bottles and tins in “heavy 
syrup”; they may be had both sliced 
and whole, and are admirably adapted 
for first-class dishes of every descrip- 
tion, inch.ling dessert. The cheaper 
kinds, sold at from 6d. to Is. per tin, 
are generally in juice only, and, as a 
rule, are excellent value. If sliced, 
and the juice boiled up with sugar, 
very good compétes can be made at 
small cost. Sometimes the tinned 
fruit is mixed with fresh for various 
dishes. Unquestionably the flavour of 
the fruit is best preserved in glass, and 
the bottles with screw tops are to be 
recommended. Cost of the chvicest 
brands, from ls. Gd. to 2s, 6d. on an 
average. 


Pippins, Normandy, with 
Whipped Cream.— After soaking 
the fruit as directed on page 1105, it 
should be cooked in a nice syrup, (See 
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Pars with WuHiprep Cream, p. 1135.) 
If the cream be of two or three 
colours, and used alternately, the dish 
is very pretty. Any bright dried fruit 
may be used for garnish. 


Plums.—There are a great varicty 
of plums. The best known are magnum 
bonum, greengage, Victoria, Orleans, 
and other red and purple plums, bear- 
ing different names. Plums are most 
unwholesome if eaten raw in an unripe 
state; and over-ripe fruit is equally 
injurious very often. The skins, when 
raw, are said to be quite unfit for 
consumption by many writers; and, 
for the best dishes of cooked fruit, 
they are generally removed. Small 
plums, which resemble damsons, are 
often sold in place of damsons, and 
may be preserved in the same way. 
Cust, as variable as the kinds; from 
Id. to 6d. per pound on an average. 
(See recipes under Dawsons, GREEN- 
GAGES, AND MaGxem Boxes; also 
Stone Freir and Frets, Stone.) 


Plam Jam.— (See recipes referred 
to above.) For unripe plums, allow a 
pound of sugar to the pound of fruit; 
mixed plums may be used. Some of 
the stones may with advantage be 
removed, as they rise in the pan; and 
the kernels of half of them will 
improve the jam. The fruit and 
sugar should be spread on dishes for a 
few hours before builing. I1f the skins 
are to be removed, scald the plums. 


Plums, Compéte of.—Owing to 
the difference in plums, the approxi- 
mate quantities only can be given. 


| Required; about a pound of plums, 


half a pint of water, and six to eight 
ounces uf sugar, Cost, uncertain. 
Remove stalks, wipe the fruit (if to 
be skinned, seald it until the skins will 
come off; if ripe, they may be removed 
without scalding), and boil the sugar 
and water; then add tho fruit, and 
cook as long as necessary. For a 
family dish, if a large quantity, cook 
in a jar in the oven, adding the sugar 
towards the end. The kernels improve 
the dish for most tastes. A steel knife 
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should not be used for peeling; a 
silver one or spoon handle is_ best. 
Rinse the fruit in water if the skins 
are not removed ; if they are, omit the 
treatment. Put in a stewpan in alter- 
nate layers with the sugar, the latter 
being top and bottom. Add enough 
water to moisten the sugar, no more. 
Shake the pan until the contents boil, 
then cook as long as needed, giving a 
gentle stir or shuke now «and then. 
Whether the fruit be partially or 
fully ripe, it is equally good thus. 
If properly sweetened, when cold, 
the syrup should be almost a jelly. 


Pomegranate.— This is the fruit 
of the pomegranate tree (punica grana- 
tum), a plant which grows to the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet. The 
fruit is a pulpy many-seeded berry 
the size of an orange, covered with a 
thick brown coriaceous rind. Its 
value depends on the smallness of the 
seed and the largeness of the pulp. 
The pulp is of a reddish hue, and has 
a pleasant sub-acid taste; it is very 
refreshing. The singular and beautiful 
appearance of the fruit contributes to 
the variety of the dessert; pome- 
granates, being powerfully acid and 
astringent, are used medicinally in 
fevers and inflammatory disorders. 


Prickly Pear, or Indian Fig. 


—This fruit is in the form of a fig or 


. “ . 1 
pear, with clusters of small spines on 


the skin, which enclose a fleshy pulp 
of a red or purple colour, and an 
agreeable sub-acid flavour, It is im- 
ported into Britain to a small extent 
from the Mediterranean. In the south 
of England the plant grows in the 
open air, and occasionally ripens its 
fruit. 


mince.—The common quince is a 
hard and austcre fruit; when stewed 
with sugar, however, it becomes un- 
commonly pleasant, and in this way is 
often caten alone, und often to impart 
a flavour to apple pies. A delicious 
beverage, something like cider, is also 
made from it. The sceds readily im- 
part their mucilage to water, and will 
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convert forty or fifty times their 


-weight in water into a substance thick 


as syrup. The quince was grown by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans; in 
our own day it is cultivated in the 
South of Europe, in England, and in 
temperate climates generally. Quinces 
are peculiar for the strong odour 
which they exhale: this odour is a 
sign that they are fit for use. On 
account of it, the fruit should not be 
kept closely shut in a place where it is 
likely to be felt unpleasantly. 


Quince Jelly. — There are a 
number of ways of making this so far 
xs the proportions of fruit, sugar, and 
water are concerned. The following 
is a good recipe. Required: four 
pounds of fruit, two pints of water, and 
twelve ounces of sugar to every pint of 
the strained juice, or fourteen ounces 
if the quinces should be very tart. 
Cost, very uncertain. 

Pare, core, and quarter the fruit, 
and throw it at once in the water in 
which it will be boiled. It should be 
quite sound, Boil gently until soft, 
but not broken up, and turn the whole 
into a cloth, and leave to drain. The 
juice should be bviled for twenty 
minutes, and the sugar added, and 
again boiled for about the same time, 
or longer if a large quantity 1s made, 
It wants very thorough skimming. 
Some prefer to put sugar and juice 
together at first, and boil it from 
twenty to thirty minutes only, in 
which case equal weights of sugar and 
juice should be used. In cither case 
rapid boiling is needed, as long, slow 
boiling injures the colour. The exact 
time is not casily given, as the fruit 
varies very considerably in its setting 
propertics. A mixture of apples and 
quinces will make a jelly that is 
appreciated by many people. 


Quince Marmalade, 
Superior..—Take some ripe quinces, 
wash them, and put them whole into a 
preserving-pan, with as much boiling 
water as will cover them, Let them 
simmer gently until they are so soft 
that they can be casily pierced with a 
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pin. Lift them out, peel and core 
them, put the cores and skins back 
into the water, and boil until it is 
considerably reduced, then strain it. 
Cut the fruit into thin slices. Weigh 
these with an equal weight of sugar. 
Put them with the sugar into a pre- 
serving-pan, pour over them the 
strained liquor, boil the whole slowly 
over a gentle fire, and stir with a 
wooden spoon till it is thick and 
smooth. ‘Test as usual, and when it 
jellies it is done. VPut it, whilst hot, 
into glasses or jars, and cover in the 
usual way. ‘Time, four hours or more. 
Cost, variable. 

elnother way.—Slice the fruit with- 
out paring or coring, wipe with a 
clean, damp cloth, and boil with a pint 
of water to three pounds for three 
hours, stirring often. Rub through a 
sieve, and add two pounds of sugar, 
then boil for half an hour quickly. 


Quinces, Canned. — These are 
cheap and good. They are of nice 
colour, and may be served as they are, 
or converted into a purée by draining 
off the juice. They also make good 
pies and puddings, ke. Owing to the 
high flavour they may be mixed with 
advantage with apples that) are past 
their best, and somewhat deficient in 
flavour, 


Quinces, Preserved Whole. 
—This is a rather troublesome but 
very good method. Pare the fruit, 
and scoop out the cores without open- 
ing; simmer in boiling water to cover 
until soft. Drain on hair sieves, and 
hoil the liquor with a pound of sugar 
for every pound of fruit used; pour it 
over the quinces, and Teave until next 
day. Then pour the syrup off, taking 
care not to break the fruit, and add to 
it as much apple jelly as will suffice to 
well cover the quinces. When dis- 
solved, put the quinces in, and boil 
until clear, then put them in’ one- 
pound jars. Boil the liquor until it 
jellies when poured on a an Then 
pour it over tho fruit, and cover when 
cold. Quince jelly is better than 
apple jelly for the above purpose (sce 
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recipe), or use half and half if con- 
venient. Should the fruit seem likely 
to break when boiling in the syrup, 
lift it out carefully and pour the 
syrup over, then re-boil, and repeat 
if needed; great care in storing is 
required. 

Another way. — Instead of using 
apple or quince jelly, some of the 
seccds may be boiled in the water to 
give the necessary consistence. 


Raisins.—(See page 811.) 
Raisins with Almond Paste. 


—(See Freits Farctes, page 1122.) 


Raisins, Stewed, for Por- 
ridge and Plain Puddings.— 
Required: some raisins and water. 

Take as many raisins as may be 
wanted, and stone them, then cover 
with cold water, and let them soak for 
a few hours—ten or twelve if con- 
venient. Then cook them in a stone 
jar or stewpan, cither on the hot plate 
of a range or in the oven, which can 
scarcely be too slow, for the dish is 
another thing altogether if the cooking 
be hurried. The raisins will swell a 
good deal, and no sugar is wanted 
unless they are dry and poor; but such 
are not to be recommended. They are 
nourishing and easily digested, and 
possess laxative propertics. To some 
pilates they are more acceptable if 
slightly flavoured with spice or lemon. 
(Sre also the recpes for figs and 
prunes.) 

If sultana raisins are used a little 
sugar may be wanted, but the dish is 
not so good. A small quantity of fruit 
syrup may be added with advantage. 


Raspberries.—he raspberry is 
a delicious fruit, extensively used in 
cookery and in the manufacture of 
various cordials. It is wholesome and 
refreshing. There are two kinds of 


: raspberries—the red and the white. 


Ae 


The white is the rarer of the two. 
This fruit is a native of Great Britain, 
and is often met with in woods in 
low-lying situations. To most tastes 
it 18 very grateful as Nature presenta 
it, but by the addition of sugur it is 





Raspberry Compdte, Ex- 
cellent. - Required: fruit, currant 
juice, and sugar as below. 

Také ripe fruit, picked with care, 
and fur a pound allow just enough red 
currant juice to cover; or a littl: water 
may be mixed withit. Use a shallow 
pan, add a few ounces of Jump sugur 
to the juice, and as soon as it boils lay 
the fruit in and cover, then remove 
from the fire, and pour into a dish 
when coll. A china pan must be 
used. Should the svrup be too thin, 
tuke the fruit out with a skimmer, and 
boil up the syrup sharply for a minute ; 
but the object is to retain the fresh 
flavour. This is deliciuus with pud- 
dings hot or cold, or with plain or 
frozen cream, as an adjunct to many 
swects, cakes, &c¢., and is also cx- 
ccllent iced. 


Raspberry Flummery.— [il 
fresh fruit with a gill of white wine 
Vinegar to the pound; sieve it, and 
add sugar to sweeten, and some 
melted French gelatine dissolved in a 
little boiling water, about an ounce 
fora pint anda half mould. Turn out 
when set. An old-fashioned but very 
refreshing dish; may be caten alone 
or with clotted cream. Also goes 
well with junket, &c. 

Note.—Use a china vessel for the 
boiling, or a jar in the oven will do, 


Raspberry and SBhubarb 
Jam.—This is a good family jam. 
The rhubarb is to be sliced and boiled 
for a short time first; then the rasp- 
berries added, and, after half an hour 
altogether, the sugar, ‘The two fruits 
may be equal, or two-thirds rasp- 
berries and one-third rhubarb. A 
pound of sugar fur every pound of the 
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latter and three-quarters of a pound 
to J for a pound of 
the former will be right. In this way 
the total weight, required is readily 
calculated. 


Raspbe Jam,— Raspberries 
soon turn mouldy, and freshly picked 
ones are wanted. Look them over 
with care; put them in the preserving- 
pan, and bruise with the bick of 4 
wooden spoon, Let them boil for half 
an hour; add the sugar, warmed and 
roughly crushed (about ten ounces to 
the pound, or twelve is thoaght better 
by many, but the condition of the fruit 
has to be considered, Boal until the 
jam will set. For long keeping, the 
sugar should be increased > but we have 
tasted raspberry jan for immediate 
consumption, made from even less than 
ten ounces to the pound, when a full 
flavonr of the fruit was desired, It 
wants well skimming. or will look 
middy. Cost, about dd. to 6d. per 
pound. 

Another way.—lf the fruit) cannot 
conveniently be preserved at once, and 
if some is not fully ripe, treat it thas: 
Allow twelve or fourteen ounces of 
sugar to the pound, and spread it over 
the fruit on dishes until necded ; a few 
hours will not harm it. Pat in the 
pan and stir until it comes to the boil, 
then boil gently; when done, it will 
hans to the spoon, and set on a cold 
plate. 

alnother way. Fanal weights of 
fruit and sugar. with a quurter of a 
pint of white currant Juice or white 
and red mixed to two pounds of fruit, 
will make a first-rate jam. 


Raspberry Jelly.—Thi: is 
excellent for serving with game, or 
for any of the purposes to which Rep 
Connant darpy is generally applied. 
Required: three pints of raspberry 
juice, a quarter of a pint of red currant 
juice, and two pounds and a half of 
loaf sngur. Cost, about 9d. per pound. 

The fruit should be picked and the 
juice drawn (page pee ; then pour it 
off and measure it, and boil with the 
sugar, taking care to skim thoroughly, 
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‘time to simmer without the sugar, ten 
te ffteen minutes; with the sugar, 
ahout twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
Tho usual teste are to be applied. 
Finish as directed on page 1007. 

Nore. —To be a success, this mast 
le made from dry fruit, and the store- 
place must be cool and dry. If liked, 
the jelly may be made from a mixture 
of two-thirds ruspborry and one-third 
currant juice, and will be found 
excellent. 


Bed Currant Jam (very su- 
yerior).— Required : equal weights of 
red currants and sugar. Cost, alent 
dd. to Gd. per pound, bat variahle. 

This is transparent, and of good 
colour, retaining, as much as any jam 
can, the fresh flavour of the fruit. 
The currants should be of the finest, 
and picked in) dry weather. then 
stripped from the stalks at once, and 
put in the kettle with the sugar. stir 
over a brisk five, and boil for eight 
minutes after the first boil up. Test 
us usual, drawing the pan away first, 
and if needed, boil for another minuto 
or two, but it should set in the time 
given. Those who object to a jam as 
swect as this may use twelve or 
fourtcen ounces of sugar to the pound, 
then a Jittle longer boiling is needed, 
and the jam is rather less tine. Being 
boiled fast it is apt to rise in the pan, 
which should be only two-thirds filled 
ut tho commencement. 

Nore.—Ordinary jam is made by 
boiling the currants first for about 
twenty minutes, and again with the 


sugar for about the same time. A 
mixture of currants may be used. 
Bed Currant Jelly. — ke- 


quired: fruit and sugar as below, 
Cost, about 9d. to 10d. per pound, on 
an average. 

The truit should be fine, and 
gathered in dry weather. (See the 
dircctions on page 1096.) Pick it and 
put in a jar, and draw the juice by 
the first method given on page 1096. 
Strain through a jelly bag, or a fine 
hair siove, and later through folded 
muslin, Use no pressure for the best 
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after the eagar goce in, the 
auffrr, <A hghter evloured 
made by using some white currants 
with the red. The other meses 
diawing the juice can be followrd if 
tnete Copsvemient, snd many think thag 
the second mole gives a brighter 
celomed jure. The above sbould be 
regarded as a guile to the proportions 
of frat and sugat, for sume would 
hke a sweeter jelly, while others think 
twelve or fourteen ounces of sugar to 
the pint of yuier enough. This is an 
average recipe ‘The pots or glieses 
should be small and heated ; if glasses, 
hold them over steam for a minute or 
two. See that they have no cracks in 
them. ‘Tie down a8 directed on page 
1007, letting the jelly stand a day or 
two; many leave it three or four days, 
covered, in a cool place. (See below.) 


Red Currant Jelly, Norman, 
— Take equal weights of sugar and 
fruit, and boil them together, stirring 
well, for eight or ten minates after the 
first boil up; then turn into fine hair 
sieves and Iet the juice drop without 
the least pressure; put it in small 
jars as usual. This should be a 

rilliant colour, and “set,” but not 
stiff. With fino currants, the flavour 
and transparency should be all that 
can be desired. The residue makes « 
good common jam. 

Norgs, — Nee remarks under Frere 
JELLIES, page 1096, Many persons 
add a pound of white currants to every 
three or four pounds of red, and con- 
sider that coluur and flavour are 
thereby improved; others use a pint 
of raspberry juice to four or five pints 
of currant juice; even an ounce or 
two of raapberries to each pound of 
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currants will give a nice flavour, and 
a very excellent jelly is mado from a 
quarter of a pound cach of raspberries 
and white currants to every pound of 
red currants, ‘These variations, which 
are purely mutters of taste, do not 
interfere with the general principles. 


Bhubarb.— Rhubarb comes into 
scason in the spring of the year, just as 
upples are going out. It is therefore a 
most useful production, and it is appe- 
tising as well as wholesome generally ; 
but there are many who cannot eat it 
without after-discomfort. When the 
stalks are fully grown and thick, the 
skin should be peeled off. Early forced 
rhubarb, or champagne rhubarb, as it 
is called, is especially prized for its 
beautiful colour, and this only needs 
wiping with a damp cloth, not pecling. 
It should be cut with a sharp knife 
into the requisite lengths, or will look 
stringy when done. Cost, a few pence 
per pound bundle, early in the season ; 
often very cheap in the autumn. 
Rhubarb takes up the flavour of any 
other fruit very readily, and if mixed 
with but 4 small proportion of more 
expensive kinds—as raspberries—wil] 
be found excellent, and a good substi- 
tute for raspberrics, When made into 
jam, it must be cooked and sweetened 
thoroughly. 


Rhubarb, Compéte of.— There 
are many ways of preparing this dish. 
Forced or champagne rhubarb may be 
treated thus. Wipe the stalks, but do 
not peel them; cut them into any length 
—from an inch to two inches. Fora 
pound, boil a quarter of a pint of water 
with six to eight ounces of sugar, then 
add the rhubarb and cook softly until 
tender. The syrup may be thickened 
by longer boiling, after the fruit is put 
in the dish for serving. 

Another way.—Boil the fruit, cut in 
three-inch lengths, fast in plenty of 
boiling water until soft; then at once 
drain the water from it. Put itina 
dish, and sprinkle over the sugar (half 
& pound or so to the pound), and leave 
until cold, when there will be plenty 
of syrup. A common mode—especially 
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for late rhubarb, which must be peeled 
—is to cook fruit and water in a jar in 
the oven, adding the sugar towards tho 
end. A pinch of bicarbonate of potash 
reduces the acidity, and less sugar 
is required. For superior dishes, the 
syrup may be coloured pink or green, 
according to the kind of rhubarb, 

Another way.—Scald the fruit, and 
put it with the sugar ina pan; shake 
over the fire until hot, then simmer 
gently, shaking often. 

Note.—By scalding rhubarb in water 
for a few seconds before cooking, the 
acidity is somewhat reduced. Unless 
well sweetened, rhubarb is not agree- 
able or wholesome. 


Rhubarb Fool.—lcel the 
rhubarb or not, according to its age. 
Wash and dry it if not peeled. Put it 
in a china saucepan (or jar which can 
be set in a pan of water over the fire) 
with »8s much white sugar as may bo 
required (about half a pound to the 
pound), and cook until it can be rubbed 
through a hair sieve with the back of 
a wooden spoon. Then mix it with as 
much cream or custard as will bring it 
to the consistence of ordinary cream, 
and serve culd. Some prefer to pour 
off a little of the Juice; then the sugar 
should not be added at first. If not 
swect enough at first, put more sugar 
in as soon ua taken from the fire ; 
powdered sugar should always be sent 
to table with it, and some serve clotted 
cream in a separate vessel. 

Although a departure from the usual 
custom, we think this dish is much 
richer if the fruit be allowed to cool 
before the cream is added; and it is 
certainly nicer if the cream be whipped; 
the bulk is also increased thereby. 


Bhubarb and Orange Jam.— 
Required : rhubarb, sugar, and oranges 
as below. Cost, about 4d. per pound. 

This is excellent if attention be paid 
to details. Pare and cut the rhubarb 
into thin slices; measure it, and for 
two quarts allow eight sweet oranges; 
aliuw sugar in the proportion of a 
pound to each pound of the mixture of 
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oranges and rhubarb. Put sugar and 
rhubarb together on a dish for a few 
hours. Remove the rinds of the fruit 
(the yellow only), and boil them with 
the pips in water to cover until quite 
soft, then shred them as for marmalade. 
The water from the pips should 
be reduced until only a few spoonfuls 
are loft, and this is to be strained to 
the rhubarb and sugar; put them in 
the pan with the sliced oranges, and 
boil and skim as usual until the jam is 
three-parts done, then put in the 
chips and finish the cooking. It should 
“jelly” well on the plate. This is 
sometimes made in a ruugh-and-ready 
way by slicing the whole of the oranges 
without the preliminary boiling of the 
chips; but it is not satisfactory, as the 
chips, by long boiling with the sugar, 
get hard. If made as above, it will be 
found a very cheap and good substitute 
for orange marmalade. The rind and 
juice of a lemon in place of one of the 
oranges may be recommended, and 
there are those who would appreciate 
a trifle more sugar, which should be 
crushed loaf as usual. 


Rhubarb Jam, Superior.-- 
Required : tive pounds of rhubarb, the 
same weight of sugar, half a dozen 
cloves, the same of allspice berries, an 
inch of bruised root ginger, half as 
much stick cinnamon, and a table- 
spoonful of currant, or raspberry, or 
cherry juice to every pound of rhubarb. 
Cost, about 4d. per pound. 

The rhubarb should bo peeled and 
thinly sliced, and put on a dish with 
half the sugar spread over it, and left 
for twelve hours. Then boil the syrup 
from the rhubarb with the rest of the 
sugar and the spices tied in muslin 
until a syrup is formed; drop the 
rhubarb in, and covk as long as 
neceasary, skimming with care, and 
applying the usual test. The fruit 
syrup should go in a few minutes 
before the jam is done. A little 
colouring may be added. The bag 
should be removed and well squeezed. 
This jam is very good, but the spice 
cap be omitted at discretion. 
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Rhubarb Moulded .— Required : 
a pound and a half of rhubarb, three- 
quarters of a pound of lump sugar, 4 
little water, and some gelatine as 
below. Cost, about 6d. to $d. 

The fruit should be peeled, and 
weighed after peeling. Put it in half- 
inch lengths in a saucepan, with water 
to barely cover, and cook for a short 
time; then put in the sugar, after 
pounding it a little, and add the 
gelatine, half an ounce to an ounce, 
according to the weather. Stir, and 
boil for a quarter of an liour or 80; 
then remove the pan and colour the 
fruit a pretty pink, and pour into a 
mould. Turn out when set, and pour 
a plain custard round, if liked. This 
may be improved by adding a quarter 
of a pound of raspberries, reducing the 
rhubarb in proportion. A little essence 
of lemon or ginger may be added. 
This is a very cheap and nice sweet. 
If very good and juicy, a few table- 
spoonfuls of sugar will suffice. This 
is called also “ rhuburb cheese.” 


Rum or Unboiled Preserve, 
German.— This is very good. It is 
made by degrees through the summer, 
as the various fruits attain perfection. 
A start is made by putting a pint of 
rum ina jar; for every pound of fruit 
that is added a pound of sugar is also 
put in. Five or six pounds of fruit 
may be allowed to this quantity of 
rum. A mixture of raspberries, straw- 
berries, cherries, currants, and plums 
or apricots will be found ; or 
mulberries or blackberries can be used. 
At each addition, stir up from the 
bottom with a wooden or china spoon, 
and cover with bladder until again 
opened. Stalks and stones are to be 
removed, and all fruit wiped free from 
dust. Whisky or brandy may be 
used instead of or with rum. It 
should stand « month before using, 
and be covered securely with bladder. 
The large fruits should be divided. 
These fruits serve for ices and other 
purposes. They are excellent for 
making into purées, and for other 
purposes, as well as for cessert. The 
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finest of fruit, at the right stage of 
ripeness, is demanded, or the result 
will not be good. The sugar must be 
“cane loaf.” 


Seville Orange Jelly.—This 
preserve is more often bought than 
made at home; it is of exccllent flavour 
and colour. Required: the strained 
juice of eight Seville oranges, the thin 
rinds of two, sixteen sweet oranges, a 
quart of water, and sugar as below. 
Cost, about Is. per pound. 

The sweet oranges are to be peeled 
and freed from pips; they are then to 
be sliced and put with the pips into 
the preserving-pan, with the water, 
and the rinds and juice of the Seville 
oranges. After simmering for half an 
hour, the liquor must be strained until 
perfectly clear. Then weigh it, and 
boil alone for five minutes; add its 
weight in crushed and heated loaf 
sugar of the best quality, and boil 
until it jellies readily. Store in small 
pots, and cover as usual. When liked, 
the rinds of a couple of the sweet 
oranges may be bviled with the rest. 
For a firmer jelly, the pips may be 
removed from a couple or three more 
oranges, and boiled with the rest ; or 
the water may be a little reduced. It 
is good for making ices, pudding 
sauces, and various sweet dishes. 


Shaddock e.—This plant 
was brought from the East Indics to 
the West, where it is now much 
cultivated. It sometimes produces 
fruit larger than a man’s head; but 
they are of « harsh flavour and pale 
colour when compared with those of 
India, the flesh of which is sweet and 
of a deep-gold colour. When several 
sorts of orange are presented at the 
dessert, it makes a striking addition to 
the variety. The juice is of a sub-acid 
sweetness, and excellent for quenching 
thirst; and the fruit, from the thick- 
ness of its skin, will keep longer in 
sea-voyages than any of the other 
species of citrus. 


Siberian Crabs, Preserved. 


—For preserving, the Siberian crabs 
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should be gathered before they are 
fully ripe, as their fine acidity and 
agreeable texture are then in perfec- 
tion; when mellow, they are mealy 
and juiceless. Fill the jars with them 
in order to judge what quantity will 
suffice, put them into a saucepan of 
boiling water, and barely scald them ; 
the moment one of the skins begins to 
crack, take them off the fire, pour 
them into a stone colander, peel them 
(this operation is easily performed, for 
the peel will curl up as fine, tough, 
and thin as gold-boater’s skin); then, 
having made a thin syrup, put the 
fruit into the jars, and pour it hot 
upon them, push down the apples as 
they rise to the surface in order to 
insure their all coming in contact 
with the syrup, and set them away 
uncovered. On the following day 
pour them all out into a colander, 
place the syrup in the saucepan with 
more sugar, so as to insure a thick 
syrup, boil and skim it, and again 
return it hot over the fruit; continue 
to keep the mouths of the jars open, 
and the next day, if they are soft 
enough, and the syrup appears suffi- 
ciently thick and clear, tie them over 
with bladder. In a week, look at 
them, and if any mould or fermentation 
begin to show, re-boil the syrup as 
before directed. For puddings and 
pies the Siberian crab cannot be ex- 
celled. These apples require neither 
peeling nor coring, and, if used before 
they become mellow, are juicy and 
brisk in flavour; the core remains 
entire, and imparts an unique and most 
delicious flavour. They are less trouble 
also than most other fruits, from their 
being dressed whole. 


Siberian Crabs, Preserved. 
—Simple recipe. Required: equal 
weights of lump sugar and crabe, 
the third of a pint of water, half a 
dozen cloves, and half an inch of root 
ginger for every pound of fruit. Cost, 
uncertain. 

Wipe the fruit with new flannel, 
and prick with a needle; simmer the 
spice in the water until flavoured, then 
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strain, and boil the water and sngar 
together to a syrup; about ten minutes 


is right; skim very thoroughly, and | 


put the crabs in; let them boil up, 
thon take them off the fire and repeat 
three times, letting them get cold cach 
time, If then they look quite clear 
they are done; but if not, they must 
have another boil. Put the crabs in 
jars, and boil the syrup up. Pour it 
over when cold. Coverin the ordinary 
way. 


Sloes or Sloe Thorn. —(‘ce 
Sioe Gin in Beverages.) 


Stone Fruit Preserved in 
Water. — ‘lake small stone jars, 
holding a pound or so of fruit, and 
nearly fill with the fruit, which is 
to be very nearly but not quite ripe, 
and there must not be any with 
broken skin. Green gooseberries will 
answer equally well. Cover with cold 
water; it should come an inch or two 
above the fruit; set in a cool oven or 
on a range, where the water will be 
some time coming to the boil; the 
moment it reaches this point remove 
and set the jars in a cool place, and 
when qnite cold pour some pure salad 
oil over to the depth of half an inch. 
The jars with narrow tops ure the kind 
to use. ie down with bladder or 
vegetable parchment, and set on 
shelves, which must not be wetted 
during the time the jars remain on 
them. The oil will exclude the air, 
but damp will ruin the fruit, Fruit 
in the hard state only is suitable for 
this mode. 


Strawberries areranked amongst 
the most wholesome productions of the 
vegetable kingdom, and various writers 
have ascribed wonderful healing 
powers in many disorders to this 
fruit, When dusty, or gathered in 
rainy woather, they sometimes have to 
be washed for table, but this should 
only be done when absolutely neces- 
sary, They should be passed quickly 
through clean water, but not allowed 
to lic in ita moment. There are many 
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chosen for dessert purposes, but small 
scarlet are best for preserving gener- 
ally. In rainy seasons, in spite of 
every precaution, strawberry jam and 
other preparations are not successful ; 
the colour, flavour, aud consistence 
muy all fail to come up to the mark, 
and for these reasons the proportions 
of sugar and fruit, and the time 
required for boiling, must be regulated 
accordingly. When strawberries are 
very “ watery,” or not fully flavoured, 
more sugar and longer cooking are 
necded, and in very bad seasons it is 
not advisable to attempt to pre-erve 
the fruit, as, owing to the excess of 
sugar necessary to keep it, the true 
strawberry flavour is lost. 

Stiffness is imparted sometimes by 
the aid of materials foreign to jam 
proper, but we have not included 
recipes of this kind herein. 


Strawberry Fool.—Required: 
fruit, suvar, and cream as_ below. 
Cost of fruit, about 8d. per pound in 
full season. 

Take a quart of picked fruit, and 
boil it with white sugar, from six 
ounces to half a pound, until soft; 
pass through a hair sieve, and when 
cold, add cream to make it of custard- 
like consistence. Custard is some- 
times used. (See Fruir Foous, Icrv, 
page 1119.) 

The above proportions of fruit and 
sugar must be varied as required. 


Strawberry Jam.— Gather the 
fruit after two or three days of dry 
weather, when it is fully ripe, but not 
over-ripe, or it will be flavourless, and 
may be tainted with bitterness and the 
elements of decay. Pick the berries, 
and discard all that are at all unsound. 
Weigh the strawberries, and take 
three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar 
for cach pound of fruit. Put a layer 
of berries into the preserving-pan, 
then a layer of sugar, and repeat until 
the pun is three-parts full or little 
more. Very carefully remove the scum 
ns it rises, and Ict the jam boil gently 


| until a little put upon a plate will set, 


kinds of strawborries; the finest are | or be stiff. Take the pan from the 
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fire, let its contents cool for a few 
minutes, then pour the jam into jars. 
Cover in the usual way. The flavour 
of strawberry jam depends a great deal 
upon the season. When the summer 
is cold, wet, and sunless it is difficult 
to make jam with the real perfume of 
the fruit, although it may be made to 
keep by long boiling and an extra 
allowance of sugar. Time to boil, 
three-quarters of an hour or more. 
Cost, about 6d. per pound in good 
seacons. 

Another way.—Pick the fruit, dis- 
carding any that are unsound. Boil 
it, stirring occasionally to keep it 
from burning, for half an hour, then 
mix in thoroughly, off the jire, twelve 
ounces of loaf sugar, broken into small 
pieces, for cach original pound of 
fruit. Boil the jam quickly half an 
hour longer, or as long as needed until 
it will set, and put it into jars in the 
usual way. 

Another way.—Take a pint of red 
currant juice. Put this into a pre- 
serving-pan, and throw in four pounds 
of freshly-gathered ripe strawberries 
which have been picked and carefully 
looked over. Let the fruit boil, remove 
the scum, and add four pounds of loaf 
sugar, Boil the jam quickly until 
done enough. Put it into jars, and 
cover these in the usual manner. 

Strawberry jam is sometimes said to 
be too luscious. By this mode the 
fault is corrected, and currant juice 
assists the stiffening. A_ practical 
fruit grower directs that the straw- 
berries be passed through a cane sicve, 
then aire with the sugar, and boiled 
fast for twenty to thirty minutes at 
the most, as he considers that long 
boiling injures it. 


Strawberry Jelly.— Required : 
fruit and sugar as bend Cost, from 
1x. per pound on an average. 

The fruit should be of fine quality 
and fully ripe; for, under the most 
favourable conditions, this jelly wants 
great care to ensure clearness and 
perfect setting. From a fourth to a 


fifth the measure of red currant juice | 


’ 


| 
' 
{ 


' —uisalthough it detracts a trifle from the 


strawberry flavour—ensures firmness ; 
us strawberry juice alone is sometimes 
watery. (See STRAWKERRIES, page 1145.) 

Draw the juice as for other jellies, 
but as soon as it flows freely and before 
it gets thick; for this reason, use# jam 
kettle, that the fruit may be watched. 
Strain with care; a hair sieve first and 
muslin after may be recommended. 
Allow fourteen ounces of sugar for cach 
pound, weighed after straining ; that 
1s, equal to seventeen and a half ounces 
for each pint (a pint equals a pound 
and a quarter on an average), and it is 
often casicr to measure than to weigh. 
A smaller amount of sugar is liked 
by many; but longer boiling will be 
needed. Boil the juice for twenty 
minutes alone, and for the same time 
or thereabouts with the sugar. NSce 
that it jellies well and quickly before 
taking 1t from the fire. The plate for 
testing should be quite cold. 


Strawberries, Bottled.— These 
are for flavouring purposes, to replace 
the fresh fruit when out of season, 
and excellent for iccs, purées, and the 
like for superior dishes. As the fruit 
is not cooked, it is of the greatest 
importance that the finest be used, and 
of an equal degree of ripeness, gathered 
on a dry day and after dry weather, 
and that there be not one unsound 
berry. “Size” the fruit, putting the 
small in one bottle, and the medium 
and large in others, ‘This is no cost, 
and but a trifle more trouble. The 
bottles must he dry. Take half the 
weight of fruit in pounded loaf sugar, 
and put alternate layers, sugar top and 
bottom ; shake hard after every layer. 
When full, put a round of bladder cut 
to fit the neck of the bottle into each, 
and soak it well in brandy. Then 
cork, covering the under-side of the 
corks with bladder treated in the same 
way. Wax or resin the tops of the 
corks, and store in a suitable place. 
It must be very dry and cool. 
These should keep until the strawberry 


; scuson comes round again or longer. 


A tablespoonful or two of red currant 
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juice to every pint of fruit may be 
udded. (For other modes of bottling, 
see RASPHERRIES. ) 


Strawberries, Compéte of.— 
Take a pint of freshly-gathered ripe 
strawberries. Pick them, and put them 
into a bowl. Vour over them a little 
clear syrup which has been made by 
boiling a quarter of a pint of water 
with five ounces of sugar for ten 
minutes. Cover the bowl containing 
them with a plate, and let them stand 
for an hour or morc. Drain off the 
syrup; boil it for a few minutes, skim 
it, and strain it over the strawberries 
piled in the centre of a compéte-dish. 
The flavour of this dish will be greatly 
improved if a wine-glassful of red- 
currant juice is added to the syrup. 
When it is ut hand, a glass of 
maraschino may also be added with 
advantage. Fora superlative dish, the 
syrup, after being flivoured with mara- 
schino or kirschenwasser, may be set 
in ice till it is almost frozen, and in 
this condition poured over the fruit. 
Time to souk the strawberries, one 
hour. Probable cost, strawberries, 4d. 
to 8d. per pound. 

Another way.—-Very good. Put al- 
ternate layers of fruit and sugar in 
a stewpan, with a gill of currant 
syrup to the pound, Shake over the 
fire for a minute or two, then turn 
out to cool. Flavour if liked. 

For cheaper dishes, make more syrup ; 
sometimes half a pint of water may be 
used to the above weight of sugar. 


Strawberries and Cream 
form a dish that needs no recommend- 
ation, and is appreciated whenever 
served, A convenient way of preparing 
it is to stalk tho fruit, and lightly crush 
it with a silver fork, then place it ina 
bow], and moisten with a little mara- 
schino liqueur, though some will prefer 
the pure flavour of the fruit. It should 
then be dredged with tine castor sugar, 
und be covered thickly with whippod 
ereain and get on ice or In an ice cave 
for an hour if convenient. The dish is 
worth nothing if not cold. Another 
way, that is useful for large parties, is to 





| 
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put some of the berries.in custard or 
jelly glasses, and treat them as above. 
These are handy to serve, and there is 
compactness about them; for after a 
time, the contents of a large bow! will 
look more or less messy. The pro- 
portions of sugar to fruit must be 
regulated a good deal by the quality of 
the strawberries, and more sugar can 
be added, while it cannot be taken 
away; therefore it is better to use the 
minimum quantity (about four ounces 
to the pound). 

A mixture of crushed strawberries, 
cream, and sugar goes in some 
by the name of ‘‘ Strawberry Squash ” ; 
it is often iced. 


Strawberries in Jelly.—This 
is a first-rate preserve of beautiful 
colour and flavour. The thing is to 
keep the fruit as nearly whole as 
possible, Required: four pounds of 
small searlet strawberries of good 
quality, two pints of red currant juice, 
and sugaras below. Cost, about 4s. 6d. 
or more. 

The picked strawberries and three 
pounds of crushed lump sugar are to uc 
spread on dishes, and left for six hours. 
Put the currant juice in the kettle, and 
boil for a few minutes; then add a 
pound and a half of sugar to it, then 
the drained syrup from the straw- 
berries ; bring to the boil again; then 
add the fruit and boil for nearly half 
an hour; the syrup should “jelly” 
when tested. Skim well. Cover as 
usual. Raspberries may be similarly 
preserved, and when colour is not an 
object, some of the added juice may be 
from other fruits. 


Sugar, Clarified, for Rich 


Preserves (German Way).— 
This is good with care; it serves for 





candying fruit and many purposes. 
Take lumps of sugar, and dip them 


quickly in cold water; they will absorb 
as much moisture as is wanted. Watch 


that it doea not boil over. When it 


. boils, let it simmer slowly ; and when 


| 


little beads form, it is boiled enough. 
Check the rising by means of a cold 
spoon, 
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Sultanas to Serve with 
Meats.—These are for gamishing 
curries and other dishes, and are men- 
tioned in some of our recipes. The best 
fruit is wanted; it should be put ina 
saucepan with cold water to cover, and 
brought to the boil, then be strained and 
rinsed, however it is to be finished off. 

Cumpote.—-Allow half a pint of water 
to three-quarters of a pound or rather 
more of fruit ; add a little sngar (the 
amount varies with the dish and its 
adjuncts—about an ounce) ; a bunch of 
herbs should be added, and a morsel of 
cinnamon, or a clove or two, or some 
allspice berries; the herbs are to be 
removed after a few minutes unless a 
very small bunch; or some essence or 
wine of herbs can go in at the end. A 
bay leaf and a strip of lemon peel may 
be used for flavouring in place of 
herbs. Cook gently in a stewpan. 
The fruit should be swollen and the 
syrup much reduced. Vile on a dish 
aud strain the syrup over. Time, about 
forty minutes. Various additions can 
be made—such as a little wine, or strong 
or weak stock, according to the dish. 
A little lemon juice improves for some. 

Puree.—Same as above, but pass 
through a sieve to serve; or chop and 
pound the fruit at first. Another com- 
pote or purée is made by mixing the 
fruit with about an equal measure of 
good brown sauce, with a little port or 
claret and a flavouring of fruit jelly, 
currant, or tomato. The jolly may be 
omitted, and tomato conserve added. 
A little chutney may be put in. These 
go with game dishes. 


Sultanas to Serve with 
Sweets.-—Wash cnly, or blanch as 
above; then make a syrup with water 
and sugar, increasing the latter to suit 
the palate. When done, flavour with 
spice or lemon cssence ; or boil a strip 
of orange or lemon peel with the fruit, 
or use a bay leaf. Wine may be added, 
as for Fics (see recipes). A small 
quantity of large raisins, stoned and 
chopped, gives richness to the syrup. 


Tamarind.—This is the fruit—or 
rather the pod—of a tree indigenous to 
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the East and West Indies. It thrives 
also in Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine. 
In these countries it is sometimes used 
as an article of food in the form of 
confectionery, and it is highly thought 
of on account of its pleasant acid tasto 
and cooling properties. The pod con- 
sists of two parts: the outer is fleshy, 
and the inner as thin as parchment. 
Between these two there is a space of 
about a quarter of an inch, which is 
occupied by a soft pulp of a tart but 
agreeable taste. The pods are gathered 
when quite ripe, freed from the shelly 
fragments, and placed in a cask in 
layers; boiling syrup is then poured 
over them till the cask is full, The 
syrup pervades every part, even to the 
bottom. When cold, the casks are 
headed down and sent to market. The 
more refined mode of preparation, 
however, is to clarify the juice of the 
fruit with the white of egg, and form 
it, with sugar, into a clear transparent 
syrup: this and the fruit supplies an 
agrecable and cooling beverage. 

T'amarinds are used in chutneys and 
other compounds, and may be bought 
in jars of one to seven pounds at about 
6d. for the small jars, and from 2s. 9d. 
upwards for the larger. The quality 
vurles Very greatly ; some jars contain 
little but stalk and stringy material, 
and but little pulp. For this reason 
most mixtures into which tamarinds 
enter need sieving. 


Tomato Jam, Yellow, 
American.--This is a very nice- 
looking preserve, and may be used as 
an ordinary jam, or with meats, &c., 
as red currant or other jellics are. 
Required: equal weights of yellow 
tumatoes and lump sugar, and three 
lemons for cvery twelve pounds of the 
two together. Cost, varics with the 
scuson. 

The fruit should be ripe and thin 
skinned, Take the skins off carefully, 
and put in single layers on dishes, and 
strew the sugur over, which must be 
pure cane, und should be roughly 
broken up. In twenty-four to thirt 
hours, pour off the syrup and boil it, 
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skimming well until it begins to 
thicken, then put the fruit in, and 
cook in the usual way for jams, and 
apply the usual test. It should be 
done in about half an hour, and the 
lemon juice should be added just 
before removal from the fire. This is 
sometimes made by taking the fruit 
out with a skimmer at the end of 
twenty minutes, and boiling the syrup 
and lemon juice until thick, and pour- 
ing over the fruit in jars. The first 
mode gives a preserve that is most 
likely to kcep weil. 


Tomato Jelly.—Kequired: toma- 
toes, water, and sugar. Cost, according 
to season. 

Take the fruit when fully ripe, and 
as red as possible; break it into a jar 
with a little water—about two or three 
tablespoonfuls to the pound, if the fruit 
is juicy, will suffice. Draw the juice 
as for red currant jelly (page 1096), 
then pour through a jelly bag, and 
boil with a pound of loaf sugar tu each 
pint and a quarter of juice. The juice 
of a small lemon to a quart of juice 
will be thought an improvement by 
some. Skim, test, and fini-h off as for 
other jellivs. (See page 1097.) A few 
drops of carmine will improve the 
colour. This is excellent with cold 
meat, game, or poultry, as well as 
with hot roasts. It may also be used 
to garnish salads of many sorts. 

Note.—It is more economical, but 
less clear, if the fruit be well pressed 
in straining. A little red currant 
juice adds to flavour and colour. 


Vegetable Marrow Jam.— 
here are a great number of ways of 
muking this, and with care it 1s a good 
reserve at little cost; but much 
epends upon the flavouring. Re- 
quired: six pounds of marrow, the 
same of crushed lump sugar, three or 
four lemons, and an ounce of bruised 
ginger. Cost, about 2s., exclusive of 
the marrow, which is often very cheap, 
Peel and core the marrow, and cut 
it in pieces about two inches long, 
cover it with the sugar on dishes, and 
leave all night; then add the peel 
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of the lemons, free from pith and cut 
in thin shreds, and the sliced fruit 
itself, free from a single pip (the slices 
should be very thin), bruise the ginger 
very thoroughly, and add to the rest. 
Boil for about an hour and a half, 
skimming well. The ginger should be 
taken out before storing. This is very 
mildly flavoured with ginger; some 
use a large proportion, and omit the 
lemons, though they are a great im- 
provement. A tablespoonful of brandy 
to the pound of fruit is a decided 
improvement; it should be put in 
towards the end of the boiling. The 
marrows are best of moderate size. 
Another way is to use the juice of the 
lemons only, and the grated sind. 
This improves the colour. A pinch of 
cayenne is considered an improvement 
by some cooks. 
Marrows ure 
imitate ginger. 
page 1102.) 


Vegetable Marrow Marma- 
lade.—This is good and cheap, and a 
capital substitute for more expensive 
marmalade. Pare and core the marrow, 
and then cut it in thin slices; add 
twelve ounces of sugar to the pound, 
and, after x few hours on the dish as 
above, stir to the boil, then cook until 
almost soft. ‘Turn out into a bowl, 
and when cold add two good table- 
spoonfuls of orange or lemon marmalade 
fur every pound of marrow used; put 
back and stir to the boil, and simmer 
until if sets, when the usual test is 
applied. 1f more convenient, the pulp 
of some sweet oranges may be put 
with the marrow ut starting, and the 
grated rinds, if liked. The sugar may 
be slightly increased. 

Another way.—When nearly done, 
add the rind of an orange (cut in chips, 
and boiled previously in water) for 
every original pound of marrow. The 
pulp, or the juice only, should be 
added at starting. 


Walnuts, Candied.—After the 
outer and inner skins have been re- 
moved, the nuts should be put ina pan 
of water, and boiled until a needle will 


often preserved to 
(See APPLE GINGER, 
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pierce them easily. The nuts should 
be put, as they are drained, in a bow] 


of tepid water, with the juice of a | 


lemon. When cold, dip them in sugar 


prepared as directed on page 1147, © 


under “sugar clarified for rich pre- 
serves,” after first dipping them ina 
thinner syrup; about half above 
strength. The nuts should dry 
between the two coatings; if more 
convenient, the coating with the thick 
syrup only will suffice. ‘Turn about 
with a fork, and spread on flat 
dishes; dry in a cool oven. Chest- 
nuts may be prepared thus. Boil 
them without breaking. The sugar 
may with advantage be flavoured 
with a little liqueur for either kind 
of nuts. 


Walnuts, Preserved. — Ke- 
quired: walnuts, sugar, and flavour- 
ing as below. Cost, ubout 1s. or more 
per hundred. 

Some green walnuts are to be put in 
a pan of cold water and left for a 
week, the water being changed daily ; 
then boil them softly until the point 
of a wooden skewer will pass readily 
through them; put some ground 
cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg, and, if 
liked, some grated lemon pecl in 
addition, on a plate, and mix well; 
then put some in the holes of cach 
walnut, or some prefer to stick whole 
cloves and strips of stick cinnamon in 
with shredded peel. They must be 
drained on a hair sieve before the 
Spices are put in. Allow fifteen 
ounces of sugar to every pound of 
walnuts, place them in alternate laycrs 
in a deep earthen vessel, cover, and in 
thirty-six hours drain off the juice 
and boil if up; put the nuts in, and 
simmer for twenty minutes or more if 
needed. Store as other jams. 


_ White Currant Jam.—This 
is considered a very delicious jam. 
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Equal weights of fruit and sugar are 
to be used, and boiled together fast for 
about ten minutes; the juice of a 
lemon for every four or five pounds of 
fruit improves; add it after the boil- 
ing as ubove, and give two minutes 
more. The colour suffers if boiled 
long; stir the whole time, and skim 
well. Some add eighteen ounces of 
sugar to the pound; it must be well 
sweetened, as it cannot be boiled as 
long as other fruit on account of the 
colour. Cost, about 6d, per pound, 


White Currant Jelly. — lv- 
quired: eighteen ounces of sugar to 
every pound of juice. 

Draw it as for other jellies; the 
currants must be fine and ripe, and 
free from dust. Boil together, observ- 


‘ing all the usual precautions, for six 


minutes, then add the juice of a lemon 
for every six pounds of fruit first used, 
and boil for two minutes more. ‘The 
remarks above explain the reason of 
the short boiling and large quantity of 
sugar. When the jelly sets on a 
plate, or the back of a silver spoon, 
which should be cold when dipped in, 
itisdone. Cost, ls. or more per pound. 


Whortleberry.—This berry goes 
under the names of windberry, bil- 
berry, and bartleberry. It grows wild 
in abundance upon our heathy com- 
mons and uncultivated hills. There 
are several varictices; the purple are 
rather larger than juniper berries; 
they are covered with a tine blue or 
purple bloom, like the bloom of plums, 
This berry, which is more often called 
bilberry than anything else, makes 
good pies and puddings, and may be 
made into jam or jelly; the recipes 
under Biack Currant will serve, but 
more sugur must be used; about na 


, pound and a half to the pound of fruit 


or pint of juice. ‘These preserves keep 
well, and are by some considered to Le 
better the second than the first year. 
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(See also Sauaps, SaNnpwicusEs, SAVOURIES, AND VEGETABLES.) 


PICKLES. 


THIS is the name given to many sorts of vegetables and fruit preserved in 
vinegar. They are used as accompaniments to cold meats, to garnish 
dishes, both cold and hot, and to flavour sauces, hashes and the like. 
Their manifold uses in the last-named direction are not fully appreciated 
hy the majority. The first thing is care in the selection of the ingredients 
used, and their proper preparation. They should be gathered at the right 
season, be in the proper condition of ripeness, and gathered on a dry day. 
They want trimming and wiping, but showd not be washed, unless they 
are afterwards to be partially boiled or soaked in brine or vinegar; these 
hints are detailed in the recipes. The vinegar must be pure. There is 
nothing more likely to lead to loss and disappointment than carelessness 
in this respect. Good brown malt vinegar answers for every-day pickles. 
* French vinegar” is dearer. and “ white wine ” is used when a pale pickle 
is required. 1t is generally agreed that in point of wholesomeness nothing 
is so good as pure malt vinegar. A thoroughly reliable dealer should 
always be applied to for goods of this description. : 

The greatest care is necded that copper vessels are not used in the 
a aaa of pickles; if lined pans are not at hand, stone jars can be 
used for the boiling of the vinegar; wooden spoons are also a necessity. 
Glass jars for storing are always good, as the condition of the contents is 
seen ata glance; but when made on a large scale stone jars are often 
used ; they are best corked and bladdered over; or if likely to be soon 
emptied bladder will do, if the place of storage be dry; but we must 
emphatically repeat that fulds of brown paper, so often relied on, are 
useless: paper is not air-proof. When to be stored some time before 
opening, the corking is necessary (see page 1157). 

As to the storage, the things to avoid are damp and uncertain heat ; 
for this reason neither the kitchen cupboard nor the cellar is suitable; a 
cool, dry store closet, or a + eek room where there is a current of air, is 
better. If at any time folds of vegetable parchment have to be used in 
place of bladder, we advise that it be brushed over on the under and 
upper sides with white of egy ; but it is only safe to use it for pickles for 
immediate consumption. (See SWEET PICKLEs, page 1177.) 


KETCHUPS, STORE SAUCES, &c. 


THE cupboard should contain an assortment of these, all properly 
labelled and well corked. Those purchased should bear the name of the 
maker, and there are any number of good ones. We have before called 
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attention to the convenience of keeping a supply of new corks in tho 
house to replace those that are worthless ; the first cost is a trifle, and the 
saving very considerable in the course of a year. Wooden-tupped corks 
are recommended by some writers. Then there are metal pg ere or a 
dab of sealing-wax does a good deal to keep the contents of a bottle good ; 
a little cap of vegetable parchment, secured by an elastic riug over the 
eork, is also worth remembering. It is cheaper when buying sauces to 
get the large bottles; but if likely to last some time, it is a good plan to 
fill small bottles and use as required. All tastes may be met, somo 
sauces being so mild that they are adapted to the most delicate dishes; 
many of the best-known makes can be had both mild and piquant, which 
is a convenience. The place of storage, especially of home made ketchups, 
must be free from damp. 

When only a few kinds of sauce are stored, the most generally useful 
are anchovy sauce, mushroom and walnut ketchup, a flavoured vinegar or 
two, and a good Worcester sauce—we use the term “ good” advisedly, as 
there are so many qualities in the market. There are other sauces very 
much like Worcester in flavour, and sold at a moderate price, and most. of 
them are good. Speaking broadly, sauces should not be added to delicate 
clear soups; they are mainly useful for thickened preparations of all sorts. 
They should never be added in sufficient quantity to overpower the flavour 
of vegetables when they form part of the dish, as in a stew, for instance. 
A bottle of browning will always be found handy. 


SPICES, FLAVOURERS, AND CONDIMENTS. 


Ir has been said that a volume would he required for the adequate 
treatinent of this subject, the details connected with the various products 
being so numerous. No sharp line can be drawn between them, neither 
is it necessary for our purpose. Some writers attempt to define a cun- 
diment. as “a something eaten with meat,” and a spice as “an adjunet to 
a sweet dish,” but there is no weight in this argument; for does not 
ginger enter alike into a curry and an iced cream, and is not nutmeg as 
useful for the stuffing of a joint as for the rice pudding of everyday life P 
Again, any number of essences made from spices serve the double pur- 
pose of flavouring savouries and sweets. We must, then, deal with the 
group as food adjuncts. By the agreeable flavours imparted food 
may become more palatable and wholesome; but moderation should be 
observed, or the processes of digestion may suffer. 

Space does not permit detail under separate headings of many, but 
the more important kinds in daily use are described, and reference should 
be made to the InpEx. Herbs are amongst the most wholesome of 
flavourers. (See here the chapter on VEGETABLES, besides recipes in this 
chapter, See also Essences in the INDEX.) A spice-box with a good lid 
may be here mentioned as a handy kitchen utensil. A “herb-tray,” often 
used for convenience’ sake, is not to be recommended, unless only enough 
for the day’s needs be put in, as the herbs lose strength by exposure. The 
same remark applies to the trays used for salt and pepper; for the latter 
a dredger is handy, and there is not much loss of strength, (See KircHEN 
UTENSILS at end of book ) 
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THE ART OF SEASONING. 


THe art of seasoning can only be gained by experience combined with 
a knowledge of the properties of. the materials used, and a due apprecia- 
tion of the varying tastes of those for whom the dishes are prepared. We — 
are here speaking of the daily meals; such things as pickles and the like, 
which are seasoned for keeping, require separate consideration. An 
important point is the difference of treatment between such ingredients 
as depend upon the action of heat for the development of the savour and 
those in which the flavour is dissipated by heat; many herbs and spices 
are types of the former, while volatile essences, and wines and spirits, 
belong to the latter. Vanilla essence furnishes a good example. It would 
be as useless to add this to a mixture before boiling as it would to put in 
whole spices just before dishing-up a sauce or soup. Grasp these facts 
at starting, and a vast amount of loss and disappointment will be saved. 

As to quality: of no single branch of cookery can it be more truly 
said that the very best is the cheapest, than in the matter of seasonings. 
The cook who prepares quite a plain soup, and seasons it judiciously with 
good spices, properly prepared herbs and vegetables, &c., will score a far 
greater success than one who starts with a richer foundation and ruins it 
with a cheap and nasty wine, or drowns its natural flavour by an overdose 
of ketchup. Apart from the question of purity, which is of greater im- 
portance than the majority seem to think, the saving in quantity required 
more than compensates for the extra price that has to be paid for the 
best seasonings, both solid and liquid. Then, given the very best, how 
often are they spoilt by careless storage! Herbs in paper bags, or lying 
about on pantry shelves; flavoured vinegars with the corks left out or 
bad corks used; capers half covered with vinegar—these are some of 
the familiar forms of waste, and dishes made from such condiments are 
bound to suffer. 

With regard to quantities, how often it happens that an inexperienced 
vwook thinks that because one spoonful of a sauce or ketchup improves a 
dish, that twice the quantity will still further improve; and how fre- 
quently that second spoonful spells ruin. In many recipes, particular] 
when dealing with anchovy essence, this remark has been emphasised. 
But the caution is of general application. Then the palate must not be 
constantly reticd upon. Perpetual tasting of all sorts of edibles, flavoured 
with various herbs and other materials, will soon blunt the palate to such 
an extent that it will be almost useless so far as delicate dishes go. And 
yet many cooks keep tasting dish after dish. The thing to aim at is the 
ability to estimate approximately the amount of seasoning required. Of 
course, one has to taste sometimes, as when experimenting with a new 
dish ; we would only guard against the formation of the habit. 

‘In preceding various chapters, mention is made of the manner of 
adding special seasonings. 

Alispice. — Allspice berries are ence, one being much smoother than 
small and dry, resembling somewhat the other. Pimento is another name, 
common black peppercorns, though and Jamaica peppercorns is still an- 
side by side there is a marked differ- other. Allspice may be had in the 
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ground state. It is often confused 
with mixed spice, which is often 
erroneously called ice; the latter 
takes its name from its supposed re- 
semblance to a mixture of seme of the 
ordinary spices, as ginger, nutmeg, and 
cloves. But it will be found that the 
best qualities of mixed spice are very 
superior to allspice alone, and the one 
cannot do duty for the other. 


Anchovy Essence, or Es- 
sence of Anchovies.— This i- 
one of the most useful and popular 
of all the sauces, not only for its own 
flavour, but for its power of bringing 
out other flavours. The bottles should 
be kept well corked, and the best 
brands always purchased. Cust. from 
6d. per bottle. 

Suamp AND LossTER Essence may 
be bought in the same way, but are not 
so universally employed, though very 
useful for fish savouries and sauces. 


Apple Chutney. — Required: 
two pounds of brown sugar, two quarts 
of brown vinegar (the best quality), 
four and a half pounds of good cocking 
apples, weighed after coring and peel- 
ing; a pound and a half of sultana 
raisins, four ounces of salt, an ounce 
of mustard seeds, the same of grated 
ginger, half an ounce of garlic, and 
a quarter of an ounce of pure cayenne 
pepper. Cost, about 3s., when apples 
ure plentiful. 

Boil the fruit, sugar, and vinegar to 
a pulp in a jam kettle: cook gently, 
and take the usual precautions against 
burning. The apples should be 
quartered only, unless very large. 
Turn into a pan when done, and add 
the other ingredients. The raisins 
may be whole or chopped as preferred, 
or half of each. The garlic should be 
chopped to pulp; it is better fresh ; if 
dried, rather more may be used. Stir 
daily for a week, keeping the pan 
covered to exclude the dust, then put 
in dry glass bottles with wide necks; 
cork or bladder them, and store in 
a dry place. This will keep for years, 
and is a cheap and very whvlesome 
relish, When the fruit is exceedingly 
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' juicy, a trifle less vinegar 
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required. 

Barberries or Crabs to 
Pickle. — Required : fruit, vinegar, 
and spice as under. Cost, very 
variable. 

Barberries must be freed from any 
leaves and discoloured berries there 
may be amongst them. Crabs should 
have half the stalk removed, and not 
be quite ripe when -used, or they may 
burst in the pickle, and, as they are so 
often employed for garnishing, this 
is tu be avoided. Enough vinegar to 
cover them thoroughly is to be bailed 
with a teaspoonful of peppercorns, and 
a bit cf alum the size of a coffee 
berry, to each half gallon. Strain 
this over the fruit when quite cold. 
Secure the jars well. 


Beans, French, Pickled. — 
The beans should be quite small and 
young, and even in size. They may be 
treated as gherkins (page 1161) or as 
follows :-- Put the beans, after wiping, 
in strong salt and water; leave for 
three days, and stir now and again. 
Put them in a saucepan with vine 
leaves under and over, and fill with 
weak salt and water; leave on the fire 
until they turn green, then drain 
and put in jars, and pour bviling 
spiced vinegar on. It should be a 
couple of inches above the beans. The 
next day boil again, and when cold 
cover for use, Cork well (see page 1167). 

Another way.—After the brine treat- 
ment at first, drain, and put in boiling 
vinegar with vine leaves, and cover 
to keep in the steam; this is to be 
repeated daily until they are a good 
green; the vinegar is then to be 
poured off, and fresh spiced vinegar 
added, That poured off serves for 
dishes for present use, but by repeated 
boiling is not suited for the keeping of 
the pickles. This is true of other 

ickles treated thus. Gherkins may 
prepared in either of these ways. 

Beetroot, Pickled. — The root 
should be bviled and left to get cold, 
then be sliced, and put in cold vinegar, 
with a teaspoonful of salt to the pint, 
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and any approved spice; or spiced 
vinegar may be used. Some think 
a dust of cayenne sufficient; or simply 
boil a few peppercorns and a clove 
or two with some of the vinegar for a 
few minutes. Generally the flavour 
of the root is liked, and much spice 
destroys it. A morsel of bruised 
ginger, with a few allspico berries 
to each pint of vinegar, may be re- 
commended. This is a pickle that is 
often made as required ; when for keep- 
ing, much more spice should be used, 
the jar must be well tied down, and 
the vinegar come well above the root. 

Carrots, previously boiled, rinsed in 
clean hot water, and then dried in 
a cloth, may be treated in this way. 
The flavour will be almost equal to 
bectroot if left in the vinegar for a 
day or so. The two may be used 
together. It is a good way of using 
up cold carrots. The rinsing is only 
needed when carrots have been boiled 
with meat, and would make the vine- 
gar greasy. Pickles of this kind are 
much more wholesome than uncooked 
ones. Parsnips are used with the 
carrots sometimes. A common pickle 
of carrots and parsnips is made by 
putting them in the surplus vinegar 
of any sort of pickle, or a mixture 
of two sorts, as walnut and onion, or 
cabbage. Any thick pickle vinegar 
also answers, 

Note.—A better pickle is got by 
boiling the carrots in their skins, then 
treating them as beetrvot, 


Bird Peppers, Pickled. — 
This is extremely hot. It is some- 
times employed as a garnish, the 
“‘ poppers”’ being served whule. — It 
must be taken with caution, particu- 
larly the pips. The peppers are added 
to chutney and other preparations to 
give pungency. 


Bottling Wax.-—- (See Corks, 
page 1167). 


Burnt Onions give a peculiar rich 
flavour and colour to soups of the 
elatinous kind, such as ox-foot, &c. 
ut the taste is an acquired one, and 
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small quantities only are to be used, 
and not until the cooking of the meat 
used is nearly over. Cost, from 6d. 
upwards. 


Cabbage, Pickled.—This is a 
very simple recipe. Required: a cab- 
bage, vinegar, and spices as below. 
Cost, about Is. 

The outer leaves should be taken 
off, and the cabbage cut in quarters. 
Remove the hard stalk, and cut across 
in very thin shreds, Spread on a flat 
dish, strew with a good handful of dry 
fine salt, and cover with a second dish. 
In twenty-four hours drain in a 
colander, and remove any moisture 
by dabbing with a clean cloth. The 
vinegar should well cover the cabbage, 
and be first boiled for five to ten 
minutes with a couple of ounces of 
whole black pepper and half to one 
ounce of bruised ginger to two quarts, 
The full amount of ginger is often 
liked, and a good pinch of cayenne 
added. Pour it when cold over the 
cabbage, and tie down with bladder. 
This is soon ready for use, and loses 
both colour and crispness if kept long. 
A little red colouring adds to the 
appearance, and the cabbage will be 
crisper if the frost has just touched 
the leaves. Some consider a morsel of 
alum an improvement to the colour. 


Camp or Harvey’s Vinegar. 
—Required: a quart of the best vine- 
gar, a clove of garlic, a quarter of 
an ounce of cayenne, half a dozen 
anchovies, three tablespoonfuls of 
Indian soy, and the same measure of 
mushroom or walnut ketchup. Cost, 
about 10d., exclusive of anchovies. 

The anchovies should be cut up 
small, and the garlic chopped very 
finely; put them with all the rest 
to soak in the vinegar for a month, 
shaking often, and keeping the bottle 
tightly corked. Then strain for use 
through muslin, and store in small 
bottles. 


Capsicum or Cayenne Es- 
sence.— Required: a pint of brandy 
or rectified spirits of wine, and an 
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ounce of pure cayenne pepper. 
varies with the spirit. 

These materials should be put in 
a bottle, and corked and infused for 
two to three weeks. The clear liquid 
is then to be poured off and strained 
for use. It is very convenient to have 
this at hand for the flavouring of 
sauces, &c., as the taste is quickly 
diffused. The strength of cayenne 
varies so much that the quantity of 
the above to use for each pint or 
tureen of sauce or gravy can only be 
regulated by the cook; it is very 
pungent, and should be added drop by 
drop with caution. 


Capsicums, Pickied, — These 
may be pickled either green or red. 
They are finest and ripest in the late 
autumn. It is best to gather the pods 
with the stalks before they are red, 
as a rule. Required: capsicums and 
vinegar to cover them, and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and half an ounce of mace 
to every quart of vinegar. 

The vinegar and spice and salt 
should be boiled together, then poured 
while hot over the capsicums. They 
must be tied down with a bladder 
when cold, and should remain for six 
weeks before they are untied, as they 
improve by keeping. 

Carraway Seeds. — These are 
very wholesome. Besides the whole, 
ground sceds are obtainable, and are 
often liked for flavouring purposes 
better. Cakes to which carraways are 
added become dry in less time than 
they otherwise would. A far smaller 
quantity than generally used would be 
found more acceptable. Cordials, &c., 
are often flavoured with carraways, 
and the medicinal uses are well known. 


Carrots, Pickled.—(Scee Brrt- 


200T.) 


Casaripe.— This is a form of 
browning which resembles svy, but 
the flavour is less pronounced. It is 
used for soups, gravies, &c., when it is 
desired to impart a gamcy flavour; it 
is, therefore, suitable for salmis of 
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description. Fur stewed pigeons and 
other birds it is very nice, and may be 
used with advantage, in place of other 
sorts of browning, in highly-scasoned 
dishes of brown meat. It is sold in 
bottles by grocers, and is a perfectly 
harmless preparation, being made 
from a plant that grows in the Ber- 
mudas, 


Cauliflower, Pickled.—When 
a crisp pickle is liked the vegetable 
should be broken in sprigs, as even in 
size as possible, and put between two 
dishes, with salt, as directed for cab- 
bage. After draining, cold spiced 
vinegar is poured over, and the jar 
tied down with bladder. If wanted 
quickly, or to be soft, boil in ¢ralted 
water for a minute, and drain, and 
pour the boiling vinegar and spices 
over, 


Cayenne Pepper is a boon in 
the hands of an intelligent cook, but 
an overdose is far from pleasant. The 
kind ordinarily sold is insoluble, and 
therefore leaves a deposit. Soluble 
cayenne, for which *“ Indian salt” is 
another name, is a superior kind, but, 
owing to the salt that is mixed with 
it, care must be taken when scasuning 
the dish not to over-ralt it. The best 
quality cayenne is the most satisfactory 
both in point of flavour and true 
cheapness, Cayenne is the active 
principle of ‘ devils” of all sorts, (See 
recipes in INDEX.) 


Celery Salt, Seed, and Es- 
sence. — These preparations are all 
of service in the kitchen; salt is caten 
as a condiment, and used in salad 
dressings and other sauces, The main 
uses of the essence and seed are as 
flavourers, when the fresh vegetable 
is out of season. Extreme caution 
must be observed, and the safest way 
to use the seed is to tie a little in 
muslin and simmer it in the liquid 
—to be used for soup, &c.—until the 
flavour is strong enough. <A drop 
or two of essence will flavour a small 
boat of sauce sufficiently for most 


gume, and all other dishes cf the same | purposes. 
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Celery Vinegar.—Take half a 
pound of the well-cleaned root an 
white stalks of a head of celery; put 
them, after shredding finely, in a 
pickle jar, and pour over a pint of 
boiling vinegar and half a teaspoonful 
of salt; when cool cork, and in three 
weeks it can be strained and bottled. 
(Sce GREEN Mint Vinrcar, page 1162.) 
When the root of the fresh celery can- 
not bo had, half an ounce of celery 
seed will sorve the same purpose, or 
some for choice use half of each. This 
is a very agrecable addition to many 
salads, 


Cherries, Pickled, Simple 
and Good. — Required: cherries, 
vinegar, and spices as below. Cost, 
ubout Gd. to 8d. per quart bottle, but 
variable. 

Take fine Kentish cherries, and 
leave an inch of the stalk on. They 
must not be over-ripe. Put them in 
bottles and cover with good vinegar — 
cover for three wecks; then boil the 
vinegar up with a blade of mace, half 
an ounce of coriander seeds, half a 
teaspoonful of white peppercorns, and 
a pinch of cayenne, or one or two 
chillies, to the quart ; all the spices are 
to be bruised and tied in muslin, 
This should be cold when added to 
the cherries. Tie down and keep a 
month before using. Very nice as a 
garnish, as well as to serve with meat, 
&e. 

Notgt.—The common kinds of black 
or red cherries may be thus pickled. 
(See also Sweet Dick es.) 


Chillies.—Dricd chillies are used 
for making chilli vinegar, and pickled 
chillies are useful for ornamental pur- 
poses, tho bright red skin contrasting 
well with gherkins and other green 
edibles, particularly for soles and other 
white fish. 


Chutneys. — There is a wide 
difference in the flavour and quality 
of tho various chutneys sold. The 
very best are made abroad and im- 
ported by several leading English 
firms; but many good ones are made 
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in this country from Indian recipes. 
Most chutneys are a mixture of acid, 
sweet, and hot ingredients, and they 
form agreeable compounds. The sweet 
kinds are more generally uscd as ‘a 
relish to meats; but the hot ones are 
frequently added to curries of all 
sorts, as well as to devilled meats 
and fish. A skilful cook finds endless 
uses for chutneys. To mention all 
the sorts would be impossible, but the 
following are in general use :—Madras, 
Bengal Club, Tirhoot, Lucknow, Indian 
Mango, and others named after in- 
dividuals. Lucknow chutney is re- 
ferred to in some of our recipes, and 
is very nice. The directions for home- 
made articles of this description will 
be found reliable; at the same time 
they are but substitutes for the real 
thing. (See alphabetical recipes.) 


Cinnamon is a spice which some 
dislike very much; though when 
blended in small quantities with other 
spices—in mincemeat, for example—it 
is useful. It consists of the true bark 
of a small evergreen tree of Ceylon, 
Cinnamon has medicinal uses. Cassia 
is similar in flavour. 


Cloves are the dried calyx and 
flower buds of an evergreen tree be- 
longing to the myrtle order. They are 
sold also in the ground state, and es- 
sence of cloves is a useful preparation. 
Like mace, care should be taken in 
using cloves, as they contain a pungent 
aromatic oil in considerable quantity. 
It would be difficult to say for what 
purposes cloves cannot be used ; every- 
one knows them in connection with 
apple pie; and they enter into cordials, 
&e., as well as savoury seasoning 
mixtures. 


Corks, and Bottling Wax. 
-— These methods render the corks air- 
tight :—1. Melt one part of beef suet 
and two parts of white wax, dip 
the corks in and let them dry, then 
repeat. 

2. Melt a pound of common red 
sealing-wax with a pound of black 
resin and half a pound of beeswax. 
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Gentle heat should be used, and the 
mixture stirred with a tallow candle 
to prevent burning. Let the wax coat 
the edges of the bottles. Unless the 
place of storage be very bad, either 
of these modes alone will suffice, 
though some carry out both processes, 
To bladder corks, a piece of bladder 
should be put under the cork before 
it is inserted in the neck of the bottle, 
a second piece being tied over; or 
vegetable parchment does for the under 
side very well. Some prefer to use 
wash-leather. To prepare the bladder 
for the outside, it must be damped, so 
that when dry it will stretch and 
thoroughly exclude the air. To save 
trouble, bottling wax may be bought 
ready for use at any good oilshop. 


Cucumber Mangoes.—Choose 
large green cucumbers, not very ripe, 
cut a long narrow strip out of the 
sides, and scoop out the seeds with 
a teaspoon. Pound a few of these 
with a little scraped horse-radish, 
finely-shredded garlic, mustard-secd, 
and white pepper ; stuff the hollows out 
of which the seeds came as full as they 
will hold, replace the strips, and bind 
them in their places with a little 
thread. Boil as much vinegar as will 
cover them, and pour it on them while 
hot; repeat this for three days. The 
last time buil the vinegar with half an 
ounce of mace, half an ounce of cloves, 
two ounces of pepper, two ounces of 
mustard-seed, a stick of horse-radish, 
and one clove of garlic to every half 
gallon of vinegar. Put the cucumbers 
into jars, pour the boiling liquid over 
them, tie the jars closely down, and 
set them aside for use. Time, four 
days. Cost of cucumbers, about 6d. 
each when in full season. 


Cucumber Mustard Pickle. 
—This is thought to be more whole- 
sume than the ordinary kind.  Re- 
quired: cucumber and a pickle as 
under. Cost, about Is. 3d. 

Peel and cut the cucumber in cubes 
(or leave the pecl on if liked), 
and allow, if liked, a little minced 
onion; put both on a dish, and 
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sprinkle a tablespoonful of salt over 
if a large cucumber, and drain in six 
hours. Make hot spiced vinegar as 
directed for various other pickles, and 
to a quart allow a dessertspoonful of 
good mustard; for some this may be 
doubled; it should be mixed with a 
little warm vinegar, and added after 
the spices, &c., have boiled up well; 
pour the vinegar over, and cover the 
next day. This is best eaten soon. 
If stored, the bottle must be corked 
and bladdered ; as a safeguard bladder 
should be put under as well as over 
(see Corks, AND Bottitinc Wax.) 


Cucumber Vinegar.—This is 
useful for salads, hashes, &c., and to 
flavour cold meat. Required: cucum- 
bers, shalots, vinegar and spices as 
below. 

Take as many cucumbers as may be 
wanted, and allow a shalot to each, or 
two may be used ; wipe the cucumbers, 
and slice them without paring; put 
into wide-mouthed bottles, and pour 
over cold vinegar to well cover ; add a 
clove of garlic, a teaspoonful of white 
pepper, and the same of salt for every 
quart of vinegar. Let all infuse for a 


fortnight, then strain into small 
bottles, and cork tightly. Freshly- 


cut cucumbers are essential. 

Note.—The young leaves of burnet, 
soaked in vinegar, will serve as a 
substitute for cucumbers, 


Curry Paste and Mulliga- 
tawny Paste should be got of a 
reliable dealer, as the qualities vary 
greatly. Pastes of varying degrees of 
strength are to be bought, adapted to 
all palates and every dish. After 
opening a jar of cither, it must be 
well corked up again, for all these 
preparations lose flavour quickly. 
They suffer greatly both by exposure 
to air and damp. Curry paste is 
generally more pungent than mulli- 
gatawny ; the latter is therefore more 
suited to delicate dishes and soups. 
As a rule, a mixture of curry powder 
and paste will give the best results. 


' A supply of powdered coriander seed 


should be kept, as by its aid any curry 
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stuffs that have lost strength may be 
revived; with every care they will 
become weakcr, and this should be 
remembered in estimating the required 
quantity for any dish. (See Curry 
Powver below.) Cost, very variable, 
some brands being much higher than 
others—from a shilling to three or 
four, for the largest-sized bottles or 
pots. 


Curry Powder. — We think 
that curry powder is better and cheaper 
when bought than made at home, all 
things considered. When possible, 
it should be got of a dealer in Indian 
produce; such as live in large towns 
will have no difficulty. If bought in 
the loose state it is likely to turn out a 
failure, for nothing varices more in 
quality. The ingredicnts not only 
want blending properly, and in the 
fresh state, but to be sealed up at once 
that the fragrance may not be lost. 
Large dealers sell powders to suit all 
classes of curries, from the mildest to 
the hottest. Amongst other ingre- 
dients, some of which can only be got 
abroad, may be mentioned turmeric, 
saffron, pepper, cayenne, mustard, 
coriander, cumin, cardamoms, ginger, 
and other spices, as the usual ingre- 
dients of curry powder. Rice powder 
and cocoa-nut, dried and pounded, 
are frequently added to the best kinds ; 
the rice powder is made by frying rice 
and grinding it. 

No. 1.—Dr. Kitchener’s.—Put five 
ounces of turmeric, six of coriander 
seed, two each of black pepper and 
mustard seed, half an ounce each of 
cinnamon and cumin seed, and one 
ounce of lesser cardamoms, in a cool 
oven for one night, Pound thoroughly 
in a marble mortar, and rub through a 
sieve. Keep in a well-corked bottle. 

Note.—This is a larger amount of 
cinnamon than is usually employed, 
and it is often omitted altogether. 

No. 2.—Half a pound of coriander 
seed, two drachms of saffron, a half 
teaspoonful of cumin seed, half an 
inch of stick cinnamon, a saltspoonful 
of black pepper, and two ounces of 


rice-flour, to be mixed as above 
directed. The author of this directs 
that at the time of preparing the 
curry some powdered bay leaf be 
added, and for a hot dish a pinch cf 
cayenne. This may be reduced in 
strength, and cheapened by the 
addition of a few ounces of turmeric, 
and will then be superior to much of 
the cheap curry powder, which con- 
sists for the most part of turmeric. 
When for use with brown dishes, it is 
an improvement to bake the rice flour 
in the oven to a golden brown; but 
this necessitates the use of two bottles, 
one for brown and one for white 
dishes; in the latter the rice is used 
in the unbaked state. A suspicion of 
garlic vinegar is added to some curries, 
and a chilli or two simmered in the 
gravy. 

Norte.— (See recipes for Currres in 
the InpEx, See also CuuTNneEys, page 
1157.) 


Curry Sauce, to which reference 
is made 1n other parts of this work, is 
sold by grocers, and is useful for 
serving with hot or cold meats. A 
very good home-made substitute can 
be cbtained by putting three ounces of 
good curry powder in a bottle with a 
quart of strong vinegar. Cork for a 
fortnight, and then strain the liquid 
through muslin, or filter it. A very 
small quantity will give a pleasant 
zest to sauce, or the gravy used for 
hashes and stews, and the like; it is 
of great use in imparting flavour to 
scrap dishes, owing to its acidity and 
piquancy. 

Doctor’s Zest.—Required: half 
a pound of salt, a quarter of an ounce 
of cayenne, a drachm each of mace 
and nutmeg, a drachm and a half each 
of cloves and pimento, half an ounce 
of mushroom powder, and a quarter of 
an ounce of dried lemon peel. Cost, 
about 6d. to 8d. 

The ingredients are to be pounded 
and mixed, then put in wide-mouthed 
bottles with glass stoppers. This is 
an old and very good mixture, and has 
a number of uses, It is excellent for 
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forcemeats and savoury mixturos, for 
rissoles and croquettes, and the like. 
The mushroom powder improves, but 
is not absolutely necessary, especially 
when fresh mushrooms are added to 
the dish. 


Eggs, Pickled.—Required: two 
quarts of good vinegar, thirty eggs, 
un ounce of black peppercorns, the 
kame of allspice berries, and half an 
ounce of ginger. Cost, about 3s. 9d., 
with eggs at a penny each. 

A fourth the quantity of the vine- 
yar should be boiled with the spices 
and a teaspoonful of salt until reduced 
to half the quantity; the rest is then 
to be added and brought to the boil, 
and then poured over the eggs (first 
boiled hard and shelled). If small 
eggs, forty may be used. The vinegar 
should come an inch or two above, 
and the jar should be left for a month 
before it is untied. A covering of 
bladder is essential. This pickle should 
be made when eggs are plentiful. 
These are not only uscful as a pickle, 
but for the garnishing of many dishes. 


Elderberry Ketchup. — Re- 
quired: a quart of elderterries, the 
same measure of vinegar, two ounces 
of shalots, two blades of mace, two 
inches of root ginger, a teaspoonful of 
cloves, and two teaspoonfuls of pepper- 
corns. Cost, about Is., exclusive of 
the berries. 

The berrics are to be stalked, and 
put in an earthen jar with the boiling 
vinegar, and set all night in a cool 
oven; then drain the liquid from 
them, and boil it up with the spices 
for about ten minutes; then bottle 
when cold with the spices. Strain 
as it is drawn off for use. This is an 
vld-fashioned ketchup for fish sauces. 


Epicurean Sauce, — Required: 
half a pint of vinegar, the same of 
walnut ketchup, a pint and a half 
of mushroom ketchup, a quarter of 
a pint of Indian soy, and a teaspoonful 
(f cayenne. Cost, about 2s. 

The ingredients are to be put in 
a bottle and corked, and shaken often. 


At the end of a month strain and 
bottle for use. 

Another way is to add half a pint of 
good port, half a dozen small onions or 
shalots, and the rind of half a lemon in 
thin strips. Less soy would be liked 
by many. These compounds can be re- 
commended to add to melted butter for 
fish, or to flavour gravies and sauces, &c. 


French Mustard. — This may 
be bought of Italian warchousomen. 
There are several varicties, herbs of 
many kinds being used. The modes 
of manufacture of some of the best 
kinds are trade secrets. The following 
is a good imitation, Threc ounces of 
salt, two ounces of scraped horse- 
radish, half a clove of garlic, a quarter 
of an ounce of sugar, a quart of 
French vinegar that has been boiled 
and cooled, a tablespoonful of tarragon 
vinegar, and the same of vinegar from 
sweet herbs. The above should 
macerate for twenty-four hours, then 
be strained and mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of pure flour of mustard, and 
stored for use. It is advised that the 
strained vinegar be stored for use, and 
the mustard mixed as required in the 
ordinary way, or sufficient to last a 
few days only; for it must be air-tight 
to keep. 


French Ragofit Powders.— 
These will be found very valuable in 
all kitchens where good cookery is the 
rule. Once prepared, a little goes a 
long way, and many a dish may be 
quite transformed by the use of them, 

No. 1. — Required: an ounce of 
grated lemon peel, the same of ground 
black pepper, half an ounce of pow- 
dered nutmog, the same of ginger, a 
quarter of an ounce each of cloves, 
cayenne, and mace (all in fine powder), 
three-quarters of an ounce of pure 
mustard. Cost, about 8d. 

The whole of the materials should 
be dried before a slow fire that their 
flavour may not evaporate, thon 
pounded in a mortar, and mixed with 
two ounces of fine salt that has been 
separately dried—half should be com- 
mon galt and the other celery sult 
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if convenient. After pounding, pass 
through a very fine sieve. 

No. 2.—Required: the rinds of a 
Seville orange and a lemon, two ounces 
of truffles, the same of dried mush- 
rooms, half a nutmeg, half an ounce 
of powdered mace, a drachm of 
cuyenne, an ounce of salt, and an 
ounce of pepper, half white and half 
black. Cost, variable. 

These ingredients are to be prepared 
as in the first recipe, and bottled 
for use. The truffles are to be very 
gradually dried. Should no mush- 
rooms be‘handy, use mushroom powder, 
and add it with the salt: do not 
expose it to further heat. (See page 
632.) 


German Mustards.—. 1.— 
Required: half an ounce of sardines, 
the sume of shalots, an ounce of 
capers, the eighth of an ounce of 
garlic, a gill of water, half a gill 
of brown vinegar, a gill of tarragon 
vinegar, half a teaspoonful of salt, one 
of sugar, and two of salad oil, with 
mustard flour as below. The first four 
ingredients are to be chopped, and 
boiled with the water for ten 
minutes; the water is then strained, 
the residue being well pressed. The 
vinegars and water are then to be 
boiled up together. The mustard is 
then mixed in the usual way when 
the liquid has cooled a little. The 
other ingredients are then to be added, 
and the mixture put in small pots 
for use when cold, and tied down with 
bladder. Or little jars with screw 
tops will answer. It should stand a 
fortnight before using. Handy for 
sandwiches, salads, and all sorts of 
savoury dishes. 

No. 2.—Required: half a pint of 
good pale vinegar, a sprig of fresh 
tarragon, a bay leaf, a small onion 
(chopped), a clove of garlic minced 
small, half a dozen bruised cloves, half 
a teaspoonful of black peppercorns, 
also crushed, and a saltspoonful of 
salt. These are to be boiled, and the 
strained liquid mixed with good 
mustard and stored as above; or the 


liquid may be bottled, and used for 
mixing the mustard as required. 

No. 3. — Required: a good-sized 
onion, wu clove of garlic, two bay 
leaves, half a pint of tarragon vinegar, 
two ounces of Jump sugar, four ounces 
of mustard, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
drachm of ground allspice, half as 
much cinnamon, and as much vinegar 
as muy be needed. The onion, garlic, 
bay leaves, and vinegar should infuse 
for some hours, then be heated slowly 
to the boil; the strained liquid is to 
be mixed with the sugar and the other 
ingredients, as much extra vinegar 
being added as will make the mixture 
the right consistence. Finish as above 
directed. 

Notr.—Equal parts of yellow and 
brown mustard are generally used for 
these preparations in Germany, but all 
one kind, if genuine, will answer very 
well. Common, adulterated mustard 
is useless. 


Gherkins.—(herkins are young 
cucumbers, and are only used for 
pickling. They should be gathered 
ona dry day, and those in one bottle 
should be, as nearly as_ possible, 
uniform in size. They are not really 
good for much in flavour until 
they are about three and a_ half 
inches long and three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. They may be had 
in July and August, and the best time 
for pickling them is about the end 
of August. Like other pickles, their 
excellence depends, in a great measure, 
on their being kept covered with 
vinegar. A mixture of French beans 
and gherkins makes a nice pickle. 


Gherkins, Pickled. — Put the 
gherkins into a large stone jar, and 
cover them with brine strong enough 
to carry an egg. Place the cover on 
the jar, and leave it for two or threo 
days, until the gherkins begin to turn 
yellow; then drain them, and pour 
boiling vinegar over them. Put bay- 
leaves on the top, keep the Jar in 


| a warm place, and heat the vine 


afresh every day, till the gherkins 
turn as green as you wish. Boil fresh 
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vinegar, and with it one large blade of 
mace, two ounces of whole pepper, 
four bay leaves, and half a dozen 
small silver onions to each quart. Put 
the gherkins into wide-mouthed bottles, 
pour the vinegar over them, first 
allowing it to cool a little, or it will 
crack the bottles, and cork securely 
when cold. Time, from a week to 
a fortnight. Probable cost, 1s, per 
pint bottle. 


Ginger.—This is one of the most 
wholesome and generally used of all 
the spices. It is sold both whole and 
ground, and the quality is very 
variable. There are those who assert 
that the only way to get genuine 
ginger is to buy the whole, and grate 
it as required. Certainly, the low- 
priced ground ginger will result in 
disappointment, and it is best to buy 
it in tins of a reliable dealer. The 
common kinds contain what is known 
in the trade as ‘‘spent ginger.” Giin- 
wer may be had both bleached and 
unbleached. Cost, from 8d. to Is., 
or more, per pound, on an average. 
Essence of ginger is of use for flavour- 
ing purposes. It is very strong. 


Green Mint Vinegar.— fill 
wide-necked bottles lightly with mint 
(either pounded or chopped a little), 
then pour on some pale brown vinegur. 
Infuse for a month, then strain into 
small bottles, and cork them well. 
The leaves must be wiped only, not 
washed. 


Herbaceous Mixtures, 
whether bought or made at home, are 
best kept in glass-stoppered bottles. 
A rubber cap is a good thing to put 
over the stopper, but a piece of vege- 
table parchment, or wash-leather, is 
better than nothing. Unless some- 
thing of the sort be done, the mixture 
soon loses its aroma and strength. 
Tasty dishes are much more easily 
prepared where a bottle of herb mix- 
ture is always at hand. 


Herbaceous Mixture. — Re. 
quired: two ounces each of ground 
cloves, white pepper, and ground 


nutmeg, half an ounce of cayenne, the 
same of ground mace, and an ounce 
each of thyme, basil, bay leaves, and 
sweet marjoram. 

Pick and dry the herbs, pound them, 
and pass several times through a very 
fine hair sieve; then add the spices, 
and sieve again for the purpose of 
thoroughly blending the matcrials. 
Store in small bottles, and cork well. 
When properly prepared this is tine, 
and may be used for forcemeats, 
Sausages, meat pies, &c. &c. If the 
trouble of preparing this is objected 
to, a bottle of good mixed spice may 
be bought, and another of mixed 
herbs; if blended in suitable propor- 
tions, a very good substitute is the 
result. 


Herbaceous Mixture for 
Soups.— Required: two ounces of 
dried mint, the samo of sage, an 
ounce of parsley, a quarter of an ounce 
each of bay leaves and allspice, a tea- 
spoonful of curry powder, and enough 
soluble cayenne to cover sixpence. 

The curry and other spices should 
be mixed, and the herbs reduced to 
the finest powder, and the whole 
pounded in a mortar. This is to 
be bottled as above. For any thick 
soup of the brown class, as pea, lentil, 
or haricot, this will be found a useful 
mixture. The curry can be omitted 
if liked. 

Another way.—Take powdered sage, 
parsley, and mint in equal parts and 
mix them. This will be better hked 
generally than either sage or mint 
used alone, and is handy for pea and 
other soups of the kind. 


Herbs, Mixed and Pow- 
dered.— Required : two ounces each 
cf lemon thyme, basil, winter savoury, 
and sweet marjoram, four ounces of 
parsley, and half an ounce of bay 
leaves. Cost, variable. 

Dry the herbs after picking them 
over carefully, and rub through a 
coarse sieve, then through a fine one; 
bottle for use, and cork tightly. The 
portion that will not pass through the 
fine sieve may be kept for tying in 
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muslin, and used for flavouring stews, 
soups, &c. This is a very useful mix- 
ture, as the flavour is pleasant, and not 
too pronounced. Tarragon in very 
small proportion may be added. 


Horse-Radish Vinegar.— Re- 
quired : three ounces of salt, two and 
a half ounces of scraped horse-radish, 
a clove of garlic, half an ounce of 
ginger, four or five chillies, or a pinch 
of cayenne, and three pints of good 
malt vinegar. Cost, about Is. 3d. to 
Is. 6d, 

Take a dry bottle with a wide neck, 
and put the salt in, then the horse- 
radish, bruised ginger, and other 
materials; the vinegar should be 
boiled, and poured over when the first 
heat has gone off, the ingredients being 
first moistened with a little cold vine- 
gar. Tie down and leave in a warm 
place for thirty-six hours, then strain, 
and pour into little bottles with a 
chilli in each. Cork securely when 
quite cold. This is very piquant, and 
useful for fish stews and soups, and 
all sorts of meat dishes, salads, &c. 


Hot, Thick Pickles.—Those 
who like any vegetable pickled singly 
in a hot, thick liquor have only 
to turn to the recipes for MIxeEp 
PICKLES AND PiccaLILui on pages 1165 
and 1169. The preliminary prepara- 
tion of the vegetable must be carried 
out the same as when the kinds are 
mixed for the pickle to be a success. 


Indian Mustard.—Tho recipe 
for Tartar Mvstarp (page 1172) 
should be followed, except that a 
portion of the vinegar is to be 
omitted, and the liquor from some 
mixed Indian pickles (strained) sub- 
stituted for it; the proportions of the 
several articles arc a matter of taste, 
but the preparation is to be pungent; 
it may be used as mustard, or added 
to salud dressings, &c. The bottle 
should be kept well corked, and in a 
wool place. 

Indian Pickles.—Most of the 
leading English firms supply these, 
and they are to be had of grocers. 


They are very hot; heat is the feature 
of them. They are frequently served 
chopped up in sauce or gravy with 
cutlets of meat, fish, &c. The clearest 
and brightest colours should be selected 
for garnishing purposes. 


Lemon Ketchup. — Required: 
six fine lemons, three ounces of salt, a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, the same 
of cloves, and rather less of good 
cayenne, an ounce of shalots, a morsel 
of garlic, two ounces of horse-radish, 
half an ounce of ginger, and a pint 
and a half of the best white vinegar. 
Cost, about Is. 4d. to 1s. Gd. 

The lemons are to be peeled, and 
a piece taken from the ends, or very 
deep incisions made, and the salt 
rubbed in. The surplus salt should 
be rubbed over the outside. Put 
them in a jar with the chopped shalots 
and garlic and the bruised spices. 
Boil the vinegar with a little more 
mace and a bit of ginger in addition to 
the above, and pour it over them. The 
boiling should be kept up for five 
minutes. Then cover lightly until 
cold, and tic down with bladder. 
Strain in six months, or, better still, 
in twelve. Should this be wanted for 
present use, the spices may be in- 
creased, and all boiled with the vine- 
gar. A few drops will give savour 
to hosts of dishes. The ketchup 
should be put in small bottles with 
new corks. A few sliced, ripe, red 
tomatoes are considered by some to 
improve both colour and flavour. 


Lemons, Pickled. — Required : 
lemons, salt, vinegar, ginger, and 
other spices as below. Cost, about 3s. 

Take a dozen sound lemons, small, 
and with thick rinds. Rub them well 
with a strip of flannel, and slit them 
down in four quarters through the 
rind only, without breaking the fruit. 
Fill the openings with salt, pressed 
hard in, and set them upright in a 
deep pan, which must be put in a 
warm place until the salt melts. Turn 
them three times a day, and baste 
them often in the liquor until they 
are tender, Drain the liquor from 
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them, and put them into earthen jars. 
Boil the brine with two quarts of 
good vinegar, half a pound of bruised 
ginger, three ounces of black pepper. 
six ounces of mustard seed, and an 
ounce of Jamaica pepper. Pour it, 
when boiling, upon the lemons, with 
an equal quantity of the seasoning 
in each jar, and, when cool, cover 
with bladder. 
kept well covered with vinegar, and as 
it evaporates more must be added. 
When the lemons are used the liquid 
will be useful in making fish and 
other sauces. This pickle will keep 
for years, but it ought to be kept 
twelve months before it is used. If 
wanted sooner, however, bake 
lemons in a very cool oven for six 
or seven hours. The best time for 
making this pickle is from November 
to April. 


Lemon Pickle Sauce, as sold 
by grocers, is a kind of lemon vinegar, 
and is useful to impart relish to fish 
sauces. The flavour is delicate, and 
it can take the place of ordinary 
vinegar, or be mixed with it, to give 
zest to white sauce for various sorts of 
fish, &c. 


Mandarins’ Pickle.— Kequired: 
a gallon of cider vinegar, two ounces 
of fine, dry salt, four ounces of pure 
mustard, a smull stick of horse-radish, 
scraped as for sauce, two ounces and a 
half of grated ginger, an ounce of 
celery salt, the same weight of cloves 
und cinnamon in powder,.a saltspoon- 
ful of cayenne, and other ingredients 
as below. Cost, uncertain. — 

The above materials are to be boiled 
together for seven minutes, and form 
the foundation of the pickle. The 
following are to be added as they are 
obtainable: tiny onions or shalots, 
whole gherkins, or cucumber in cubes, 
nasturtium seeds, small tomatoes, and 
green gooscberries. All but the latter 
are to be first parboiled in salted 
water. As they are added, the con- 
tents of the jar should be very well 
stirred from the bottom, and it must 
be kept tied down in the intervals. 


The lemons must be | 


the | 
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When all are added, tic down with 
bladder, and store for a few months 
before the pickle is eaten. French 
beans can be put in, also a small 
amount of vegetable marrow and 
grated apple. It is a good pickle if 
the instructions are carefully carried 
out, and a little gives zest to many 
dishes. 


Mango Relish, Mango Chut- 
ney, and Mango Pickle may 
all be bought of first-class grocers. 
Each mango, before pickling, is opened 
and stuffed with capers and chillies, 
&c. All are useful adjuncts to hashes 
and stews, and broiled and grilled fish, 
as well as cold meats, 


Melon Pickle. — Required: a 
melon, vinegar and spices as below. 
Cost of melon, variable; of vinegar, 
&e., about 1s. 6d. 

Take a melon of the sort generally 
used for pickling, first seeing that it 
is net quite ripe; cut off a slice from 
the top, and carefully pick out all 
the seeds. Shred finely one ounce of 
garlic; mix it with two ounces of 
mustard seed and the seeds of the 
melon. Now, put this back as a 
stuffing, place the top on, and bind 
it down. Boil, in two quarts of best 
vinegar, one ounce of pepper, one 
ounce of whole allspice, one ounce 
of bruised ginger, and a teaspoonful of 
salt; when boiling pour it over the 
melon. The same vinegar must be 
put into a saucepan, boiled up again, 
and thrown over the melon for three 
successive days, er more if: possible ; 
then tie down with bladder to exclude 
the air. 


Mint Essence.—A_ vory useful 
flavourcr for salads and other cold 
dishes. Required : four tablespoonfuls 
of chopped mint, a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, with enough of the best 
French vinegar to fill a gill measure, 
the grated rind of a lemon and half an 
orange, and pounded loaf-sugar. Cost, 
a few pence only. 

The mint shod be young and 
fresh, and be most carefully wiped, 
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leaf by leaf; it should then be pounded 


a little, and the vinegar and juice added 
by degrees, after they have been mixed 
with as much sugaras they will dissolve. 
The whole should then be blended and 
put in a bottle in a warm place ; then 
after a few hours strain off with 
pressure, for use, into small bottles, 
which must be well corked. An agree- 
able change is made by adding a 
teaspoonful of chopped capers and 
reducing the sugar a little. Lime 
juice may replace the lemon juice, and 
the rind of a whole orange used. 

Note, —In adding a little of the 
above to any ordinary salad dressing, 
as a rule no sugar should be used 
in the dressing, or the mixture will be 
too sweet. 


Mixed Pickles, Clear.—Thesc 
can be bought, or prepared at home, 
by following the directions given for 
the various kinds, and blending them 
in such proportions as may be liked. 
Spiced vinegar is used, and the pickles 
generally consist of beans, onions, 
gherkins and cneumber, cauliflower, 
and red capsicums. ‘They are useful 
for garnishing. 


Mixed Pickles, Hot.—This is 
very good, but as none of the ingre- 
dients are boiled, it should be kept for 
some months before it is eaten. Re- 
quired : half a gallon of malt vinegar, 
two ounces each of ginger, mustard, 
and salt, an ounce of mustard seed, 
the same of turmeric, half an ounce of 
black pepper, and a dozen and a half 
of chillies. Vegetables as below. Cost, 
variable. 

A jar with a lidis wanted. Into it 
put the vinegar, which is to be mixed 
with the mustard, pepper, turmeric, 
salt, and cayenne. The other spices 
are to be bruised and added. The jar 
should be kept in a warm place for 
three woeks, and the contents stirred 
every other day with a wooden spoon. 
It is then ready for the vegetables ; 
cauliflower, celery, cucumber, beans, 
and onions are excellent; others may 
be added as liked; nasturtiums are a 
good addition, and anything to increase 


the heat, as capsicums, is permissible. 
Whatever goes in must not be washed, 
but thoroughly wiped. Should white 
cabbage be used, it must be young, 
and in extremely thin shreds. When 
all are in (each going in at its proper 
season), cork and bladder, and store in 
the usual way. This is not much 
trouble, and costs little. If eaten too 
soon it will be very inferior. 

Norr.--Many persons expose the 
vegetables to the sun for some hours, 
and draw some of the juice from the 
cucumbers. These precautions better 
ensure good keeping. 


Mixed Pickle, Simple, for 
present use only. These are whole- 
some, and quickly made, and may be 
eaten as soon as prepared. 

No, 1.—Required: a quarter pint 
each of chopped apples, cucumber, and 
onions (in dice or slices), and tomato 
pulp, and from half to a whole pint of 
vinegar, which may be spiced (given 
on page 1171), or vinegar boiled with 
Spices, as directed in various recipes ; 
the kind and amount of spice to use 
are matters of taste, but this is not a 
highly-seasoned pickle. Fresh toma- 
toes may replace the pulp. 

No, 2.—Make as above, but omit 
the tomatoes. 

No. 3.—Use equal measures of 
onions, beetroot, and apples, all in thin 
slices, and finish off as above. The 
addition of a little thick mixed pickle 
liquor is sometimes liked. A dash of 
celery will give crispness, but without 
it the mixture is very nice. A morsel 
of either of the CuuTNrys given in 
this work will increase the zest of the 
pickles. 

No. 4.—This is sometimes called 
“ladies’ delight,” and is made by 
putting equal measures of chopped 
onions and grated apples in a jar, 
with spiced vinegar to cover; a hint 
of garlic is sometimes added, and some 
use a small proportion of sultana 
raisins. In this form it is a kind of 
chutney. Another variation consists 
in adding a little curry powder to the 


| Vinegar, or curry paste may be mixed 
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with a little hot vinegar, and the rest 
added cold. 


Mixed Spices for Pickles.— 
These are sold by most grocers, and 
consist of long and round peppers, 
allspice berries, cloves, ginger, chillies, 
and mustard seeds generally; but the 
proportions and quality vary consider- 
ably. This is useful for everyday 
pickles, and from one to two ounces 
for each quart of vinegar may be set 
down as the average. Mixed spices are 
often called ‘allspice,’ but this is 
incorrect and misleading; ‘ allspice ’”’ 
is another name for pimento berries. 


Mulligatawny Paste. — (Sce 


Curry Paste.) 


Mushroom Ketchup. — ke- 
quired: a gallon of mushrooms, six 
ounces of salt, and spices as under. 
Cost, variable. 

Select good-sized flaps, and see that 
they are not worm-eaten ; cut the ends 
of the stalks off, and wipe the mush- 
rooms carefully ; break them in a pan, 
and strew the salt over, putting the 
largest portion at the top. Stir daily, 
and in three days strain the liquor 
without pressure. Measure it, and 
allow for a quart, half an ounce of 
whole black pepper and a drachm of 
mace, boil in a clean pan until reduced 
toa little more than half. Pour into 
a clean jug, and lay a fulded cloth 
over, and leave until the next day. 
Then pour into small bottles and cork 
and seal. A little salad oil is used by 
some ; it is poured in the necks of the 
bottles the better to exclude the air. 
This is not very salt, and the spices 
do not overpower the flavour of the 
mushrooms, but a greater quantity or 
variety may be used, and many would 
prefer ketchup thus made. A little 
cayenne is often liked. For example, 
in addition to the peppercorns, a 
quarter of an ounce of allspice berries 
and half an ounce of ginger may be 
used. Some boil the liquor first, and 
then add the spices, and boil again. 

Norr.—The squeezings of the mush- 
rooms, and the thick sediment, may 


be boiled with spices for present use 
for thick sauces, &c. This is called 
“second ketchup.” Some _ persons 
store the ketchup in wine bottles first, 
and then in three months’ time boil it 
again with a little more spice, and 
store in small bottles. Many say that 
keeping is never ensured unless boiled 
the second time. 


Mushrooms, Pickled. — Re- 
quired: a quart of button mushrooms, 
the same measure of vinegar, besides 
salt, and spices as below. Cost, about 
ls. 3d. to 1s. 6d., or more. 

The mushrooms should be the wild 
or meadow, not artificially raised 
ones ; let them be fresh, cut the stems 
off close, and clean them with new 
flannel, moistened and dipped in fine 
salt; throw them in cold water salt«d 
a little, and when all are ready, drain 
and dry on soft cloths, or the pickle 
will be weakened. Add to the vinegar 
a teaspoonful and a half of salt, half 
an ounce of white peppercorns, hulf 
an ounce of ginger, a saltspoonful of 
cayenne, and a good-sized blade of 
mace; to these a quarter of a nutmeg 
can be added, but over-much spice is a 
mistake. When all boils up, put the 
mushrooms in and give them from 
five to eight or nine minutes, and, 
should they be disproportioned in size, 
give the large ones a little longer. 
Put them in warm, wide - necked 
bottles, cover with the vinegar, and 
divide the spices amongst them. When 
cold, cork and seal. Store in a dry 
place, and guard from frost. White 
Wine vinegar is the kind tu use. 


Mushrooms, Preserved, Su- 
perior.—This is a trifle more ex- 
pensive than the commonly-employed 
inethods, but the result quite justifies 
the little extra outlay. Required: 
mushrooms, water, salt, lemon juice, 
and fresh butter us below. Cost, 
variable. 

The “buttons” are the best for 
this, but those a little larger may be 
used, so that they are close and tan? 
the large “ flaps ”’ are not suitable, and 
every one should be freshly gathered. 
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Peel and put the mushrooms in a 
clean, dry jar, and cover with water, 
which should come an inch or two 
above them; add an ounce and a half 
of salt, four ounces and a half of 
butter, and the juice of four good 
lemons to every three pints of water 
used. The water should be first care- 
fully measured into the jars. Then 
cork the jars and set them in a water 
bath; the water should be hot, and 
brought to the boil gently; after a 
quarter of an hour’s boiling the jars 
should be removed, and when cold the 
corks should be sealed. Store in a 
cool, dry place. The butter used must 
be pure, or the mushrooms will suffer 
in flavour. 

Note.—Boil the water, and let it 
get culd before putting it in the jars. 


Mustard, to prepare for table. 
The secret of having good mustard is 
to see that it is free from lnmps, and 
to mix it to a proper consistence. It 
should be neither lumpy nor sloppy. 
Stir from the centre with the back of 
a spoon, adding the water by degrees. 
The mustard should be of a consistence 
to just drop from the spoon. If cold 
water be used, fermentation is likely 
to result; and if builing water, the 
strength of the mustard will be lost. 
The best thing is to boil the water and 
use it when cold. A teaspoonful of 
salt should be added to every three or 
four ounces of mustard. To reduce 
the pungency a little sugar may be 
added. For a very mild mustard, 
cream or milk is often used in the 
mixing, in place of half or all the 
water. When extra pungency is 
liked, a pinch of cayenne may be 
added. Pure mustard should be used. 
Mustard soon discolours, and becomes 
very unsightly, as well as disagreeable 
to the taste, particularly in) warm 
weather, and should be prepared in 
small quantities as required, and 
always put into a clean, dry pot. 

Nasturtium Vinegar. — Re- 
quired: some freshly - gathered nas- 
turtium flowers, and enough vinegar to 
cover them, a clove, two peppercorns, 


a morsel of garlic the size of a pea, 
and a chopped shalot to each pint 
bottle. Cost, about 6d. per quart 
bottle, exclusive of the nasturtiums, 

Small bottles should be used; put 
all the materials in, and cork and 
seal securely ; leave in a dry place for 
a few months before using. This is 
very useful as a flavouring for salads 
and sauces for mutton, &e. It 13 
cheap enough to be within the reach 
of almost all. Pure malt vinegar 
should be used. 


Nasturtiums Pickled. — Re- 
quired: some young nasturtium seeds, 
cnough cold vinegar to cover them, a 
teaspoonful of salt, a couple of cloves, 
half a teaspoonful of scraped horse- 
radish, and a leaf of tarragon to every 
pint of seed" Cost, exclusive of the 
seeds, about ud, 

Should no tarragon be handy a little 
tarragon vinegar will do, and ginger 
may be used instead of horse-radish. 
Wash the seeds in cold water, and 
dry them in a soft cloth, folding it 
over and dabbing them gently, then 
put them in glass bottles, and cover 
with the vinegar and other materials. 
This is a simple recipe. Cover with 
bladder, or cork and seal. 

Another way.—This should be kept 
for a month or two, and is then a very 
good pickle. Allow salt as above, and 
a small teaspoonful of peppercorns and 
a couple of chillies to every pint of 
vinegar. Boil all together, and pour 
over the seeds when cold. Add a 
small proportion of buds to the seeds. 


Nutmegs. — Nutmegs are uni- 
versally used in the kitchen. They 
contain an aromatic and pungent 
essential oil, When wanted fine, 
ground nutmegs should be bought. 
Essence of nutmegs is also handy. 

Mace is the covering of the nutmeg, 
and no spice wants more careful 
handling, whether whole or ground, or 
in the form of essence, Nothing is 
more objectionable than a dish over- 
flavoured with mace. In moderation 
it is extremely useful. 
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Onions, Pickled. — This is a 
popular pickle, and there are many 
ways of preparation. 

No. 1.—Take small silver onions, as 
soon as possible after they are har- 
vested, as they are then in the best 
condition. Remove the peel until the 
onions look clear, being careful not 
to cut the bulbs. Before peeling, put 
them in salt and water for a few 
hours. Put them in the jars with 
cold white wine vinegar, and a tea- 
spoonful of grated horse-radish, a 
teaspoonful and « half of white pepper- 
corns, and a couple of inches of stick 
ginger to each quart; a sprig of 
tarragon is a govd addition. Tie 
down, and in three days pour the 
vinegar off and boil it, and again pour 
over, and when cold tie down for ure. 
This is a German recipe- 

No. 2,— Allow a dessertspoonful cach 
of whole black pepper and allspice 
berries to every quart of vinegar. 
Remove the outer skin of the onions 
with the fingers, and the next with 
a silver knife; a steel one mjures 
the colour; put in dry bottles, and 
pour the cold vinegar and bruised 
spices over; this is simple, and the 
onions will be crisp. Brown vinegar 
is intended for this. For a pale 
pickle of the kind, use white vinegar 
and white peppercorns, with half the 
measure only of allspice; « teaspoonful 
of salt should be used to each pint 
of vinegar. 

No. 3.—Throw the onions as fast 
as they are pecled into brine strong 
enough to bear an egg; leave them 
all night, then drain and dry between 
two soft cloths. Boil enough vinegar 
to cover them, with an inch of ginger, 
an ounce of peppercorns, and a salt- 
spoonful of mustard seeds to the quart ; 
when cool, after three to five minutes’ 
boiling, pour over, and scal the bottles 
when cold. When soft pickle is 
hiked, the onions are sometimes boiled 
for a minute or two in salt and water, 
and the boiling vinegar is put over. 
White vinegar, used cold, gives the 
best coloured and the crispest pickle. 


A morsel of mace is added by some, ° 
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and others use very little spice, so 
that the onion flavour may be un- 
impaired. A pinch of celery seed 
gives a flavour that many will ap- 
preciate ; as much as would half cover 
a threepenny-piece would suffice for a 
quart to three pints -of vinegar. The 
onions must be kept well covered with 
the vinegar, and any that may remain 
will be handy for flavouring salads, 
hashes, and other dishes, 


Oriental Chutney.— Required : 
a pound and a half of apples, weighed 
after peeling and coring, four to five 
ounces of moist sugar, according to 
the acidity of the apples, half a pound 
of stoned raisins (muscatel for choice), 
five ounces of stoned tamarinds, four 
ounces of salt, one ounce of garlic, 
two ounces of shalots, one ounce of 
grated ginger, a quarter of an ounce 
of capsicums, a tablespoonful of soy, 
and half a pint of good brown vinegar. 
Cost, about 1s. 6d. to 1s, 9d. on an 
average. 

The apples and tamarinds are to be 
chopped to a complete pulp with the 
raisins, shalots, garlic, and capsicums ; 
if this part of the business be ne- 
glected the chutney will suffer con- 
riderably. The rest of the materials 
are to be added by degrees, and the 
whole mixed very thoroughly. After 
the first chopping, put all in a mortar 
if convenient fur the final blending ; 
otherwise use a wooden spoon. Cork 
in wide - necked bottles, and seal 
securely. This should be kept for 
some months, or, better still, a year 
before using it. It is pungent, and 
a little goes a long way. This is a 
small quantity only. 


Oriental Pickles are emploved 
in making sauces to serve with grilled 
salmon and other fish. They are also 
served with cold meats, and may be 
added in small proportion to curties. 
They are very popular generally. 
They consist of a combination cf 
“sweets and sours,” 


Parisian Essence is a thick, 
dark fluid, for colouring soups, sauces, 
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and the like ; and while any degree of 
colour may be imparted, the flavour 
will not suffer ; this is no small recom- 
mendation, and where a rich brown is 
required in made dishes of all sorts, it 
can be safely used. 


Peach Mangoes, — Required : 
peaches and vinegar, &c., as below. 
‘ost, variable, 

The fruit should be of moderate 
size, but not ripe. Wipe them, and 
put them in brine that will float an 
eve. Remove in three days, and 
drain on a hair sieve. Boil a quart of 
Vinegar, two ounces cach of whole 
white pepper and ginger, a blade of 
mace, a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of cayenne, and four 
ounces of mustard seed. This is to be 
poured boiling over them, and in two 
months they may be caten. Before 
adding the vinegar, a round is to be 
cut from the stalk end, and the spaces 
filled up with very fresh mustard seed, 
washed in vinegar, and a little grated 
horse-radish, with a hint of garlic and 
chopped shalut. The stones are to be 
carefully removed. The parts cut out 
are to be replaced and secured with 
thread crossed over the fruit. Nec- 
tarines may be similarly treated. 

Pepper. — This condiment is in 
common use. There are several 
kinds, the most important being black 
and white pepper (both whole and 
ground), long pepper, and cayenne 
pepper. Black and white pepper are 
the products of the same plant; the 
latter being deprived of its outer cont- 
ing is the less pungent, and therefore 
more agreeable for table use, and for 
delicate cookery. There is consider- 
able difference in the strength and 
quality, the low-priced peppers being 
often dirty. Long pepper is mostly 
used for pickles. CaYEnnr is referred 
to on page 1156. Mignonette pepper 
is simply coarsely-ground pepper ; its 
uses are indicated in many recipes, A 
firm of wholesale grocers make the 
following statement concerning pep- 
per: “ Pepper, being dried upon the 
ground in the producing districts, 
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contains a quantity of earth, stones, 
and dirt upon its arrival here. As 
the loss of weight would be too great, 
and the cost too much enhanced, to 
satisfy the rage for low prices were 
this extraneous matter sifted out, the 
whole is ordinarily ground to powder, 
which is gritty to the teeth.” This 
firm, therefore, and others, recommend 
home-ground pepper of the best kinds, 
and for this as much as eighteenper:ce, 
or more, per pound may have to be 
paid. The market is, of course, liable 
to finctuation. When groceries are 
ordered, pepper should not be packed 
with other goods, unless it is in tins or 
bottles. “ Pabulum” is a pepper 
specially recommended by those who 
have had long experience in the trade. 


Pepper Water. — Required: a 
pint and a half of cold water, the juice 
of a lemon, a dessertspoonful of salt, 
two cloves of garlic, an onion, a dozen 
peppercorns, a tablespoonful cf curry 
powder, and a bit of onion fried in 
butter. Cost, about 4d. 

Add the lemon juice to the water, 
then pound the spices and onion in a 
mortar; put all in a saucepan, and 
bring to the boil, and simmer for a 
quarter of an hour, then put in the 
fried onion, and give another boil, and 
strain through muslin. This should 
be bottled and corked for use. A little 
tamarind may be used instead of 
lemon, or in addition. This is useful 
for flavouring purposes. To increase 
the pungency, use more peppercorns, 
or reduce the water. A few chillies 
may be added. 


Piccalilli. — This is made from 
all sorts of vegetables, such as the 
following: cauliflowers, white cab- 
bages, French beans, capsicums, gher- 
kins, large and small onions, cucum- 
bers, radish pods, green tomatoes, and 
nasturtiums. Take equal quantities, 
as nearly as convenient, of each kind, 
Prepare them by slicing the large sorts, 
shredding the cabbage, and pulling 
the cauliflower into small pieces. Put 
them into a large pan with boiling 
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brine sufficiently strong to bear an 
egg. Let them simmer for one minute, 
then drain the liquid from them, 
spread them out on large dishes, and 
place them in .the sun until they are 
perfectly dry. Prepare as much pickle 
as will entirely cover the vegetables, 
in the following proportions :— Boil 
two quarts of goud vinegar with two 
ounces of bruised ginger, one ounce of 
whole white pepper, one ounce each 
of allspice, turmeric and curry powder, 
and two ounces of shalots. Boil these 
for five minutes, then mix two ounces 
of best Durham mustard smoothly with 
a little warm vinegar, and stir it into 
the rest of the vinegar, which must 
not boil after the mustard is added. 
Let the first heat go off, then pour the 
vinegar over the vegetables, and when 
they are quite cold, store them in jars 
and intermix the spices amongst them. 
Be careful that the vegetables are 
covered with the vinegar, and cover 
the jar with bladder to exclude the 
air, This pickle must be examined at 
intervals, and as the vegetables absorb 
the vinegar, fresh boiled vinegar must 
be added and well stirred in. Ad- 
ditions of various vegetables may be 
made as they come into season ; but it 
should be remembered that they must 
be sealded in brine and dried, then 
scalded in hot vinegar, and allowed to 
grow cold before they are put to the 
rest of the pickle, or they will not 
keep. 

Note.— Small jars, corked, the 
better ensure keeping. 


Plums, Pickled like Olives. 
—Required: plums, vinegar, &c., as 
below, Cost, uncertain. 

Take some hard, green plums, 
gathered befure the stone forms. Boil 
as much vinegar as will cover them, 
with an ounce of salt, and half an 
ounce of mustard seed to each pint. 
Pour it over while hot. Next day 
drain, and boil again; cover when 
quite cold. This is useful, and when 
plums have to be gathered for the 
suke of thinning the trees, the cost is 
but little. 


—— 
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Raffald’s Browning.-—This is 
a store sauce and browning in one, 
as a very small quantity will flavour 
and colour sauces and gravies. It 
is only suitable for dark-coloured 
preparations. Required: a quarter 
of a pound of lump sugar (powdered), 
an ounce of butter, a pint of red wine, 
half an ounce of allspice, six cloves, 
two blades of mace, four peeled 
shalots, three tablespoonfuls of good 
mushroom ketchup, the rind of a 
lemon thinly peeled, and a teaspoonful 
of salt. Cost, varies with the wine. 

The sugar and butter are to be put 
in a clean pan over the fire and mixed 
until frothy, when the pan should be 
raised and the wine added by degrees, 
the stirring being kept up the whole 
time. Then add the rest of the in- 
eredients, and boil for ten to fifteen 
minutes very carefully that the mix- 
ture may not waste. Pour into a 
basin, and when cold remove the scum, 
strain, and put in small bottles for use. 
We may specially recommend this 
for brown fish stews, dishes of liver, 
heart and kidneys, jugeged hare or 
rabbit, &c. But when this or any 
similar preparation is employed in any 
dish, the seasoning should be added 
carefully at starting, or the compound 
may be too savoury. 


Rajah’s Relish. — Required: 
the juice of half a dozen large or nine 
small lemons, a teaspoonful of sult, the 
rind of half a lemon, and a drachm 
of the purest and best cayenne. Cost, 
about 10d. 

The lemon rind is to be in thin 
strips, and put with the other in- 
gredients in a china saucepan, and 
be brought to the boil, then simmered 
for five minutes, and turned into an 
earthen vessel and covered with a 
cloth until cold, when it is to be 
trained very carefully, as it should be 
clear. Use small dry bottles, cork 
them well, and store in a cool dry 
place. 

Another way.—Use the juice of one 
orange, and enough lemon juice to 
make the whole up to half a pint; 
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add a strip of orange rind to that 
of the lemon, and then proceed as 
above directed. Another relish is 
made by using a teaspoonful of 
crushed peppercorns (black and white) 
in place of the cayenne, but this wants 
longer boiling, and it is best to use 
a little white vinegar at first, and then 
add the lemon juice and boil again for 
a few minutes. These are sometimes 
used in place of ordinary vinegar for 
salads, the seasoning being reduced 
proportionately. A little may be sent 
to table in the cruet, but it should 
be in small quantities, as it loses its 
pungency by exposure, 


Salt.—This appears to be essential 
to the life of the higher animals. It 
is diffused everywhere. By boiling 
down and crystallising the solution, 
salt of varying degrees of fineness is 
obtained—bay salt, kitchen salt and 
table salt. Bay salt is of service in 
curing meats, kitchen salt for general 
use, and table salt for the table; and, 
before filling the salt cellars, see that 
the salt is dry; if necessary, dry it 
in the oven or on the hot plate, and 
roll it finely. Unless allowed to get 
cold before putting in salt cellars, it 
will cake and become lumpy. The 
addition of a little corn-flour 1s re- 
commended as a preventive. The 
best thing, however, is to keep the 
salt dry, owing to its deliquescent 
properties. 


Shalot Vinegar. — Required: 
four ounces of shalots and a quart 
of vinegar. Cost, about 6d. 

The shalots should be peeled and 
bruised and put in the vinegar; the 
jar should be closed, and in a month 
the liquid may be strained for use. 
A larger quantity of shalots can be 
used when stronger vinegar is desired. 
A few drops will flavour a tureen of 
sauce or gravy. 


Shalot Wine. — This is useful 
when the above is unsuitable on 
account of the acid. Allow a pint 
of sherry to a quarter of a pound of 
shalots, and add a good pinch of 
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cayenne; the wine may be poured 
off at the end of a fortnight, and if 
not strong enough may be put to 
another ounce or two of fresh shalots. 
The bottle should be shaken the first 
few days, but not the latter part of 
the time, as the liquid should be clear 
when poured off into small bottles for 
keeping. Cost, varies with the quality 
of the wine. 


Shalots, Pickled.— Required: a 
quart of peeled shalots, the same of 
vinegar, half an ounce of salt, an 
ounce of white peppercorns, and an 
inch = bruised ginger. Cost, about 
Is. 6d. 

Boil the vinegar (white) and spices, 
put the shalots in, and give a couple 
of minutes’ simmering; remove any 
scum. Tie down when cold. (See 
Onions, page 1168.) 


Soy.—This is a thick, dark fluid to 
be had of grocers. Many dislike the 
flavour, but it is a useful preparation, 
and may be added to glaze to 
strengthen it and deepen the colour. 
It is used for fish sauces by adding it 
to melted butter with mushroom or 
other ketchup. It is said that soy, 
after it reaches this country, is sub- 
ject to adulteration, but such as bears 
the name of « good English firm is 
reliable. 


Spanish Onions, Pickled.— 
The most simple way, and one often 
liked, is to peel and slice the onions, 
and put them in a jar with a little salt 
and a dust of pepper between the 
layers, and then to cover with cold 
vinegar. The onions will be crisp, 
and may be eaten at once, or left a 
week or two. When for keeping, the 
spices are boiled with the vinegar as 
for other pickles. (See CaBBAGE, page 
1155.) Equal parts of onions and beet- 
root make a very good pickle of this 
sort. Or a few small ripe tomatoes 
may be put in for present eating. (See 
Sricep VINEGAR.) 


Spiced Vinegar.—This may be 
bought of a grocer, or prepared at 


home, The following is the method, 
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and the spices may be altered to suit 
the taste. It may be used as soon as 
ready for any pickles for which hot 
vinegar is required, or cold for the 
crisper pickles; it is also useful if 
stored in small bottles when quite cold 
(it is better to let it stand all night) for 
salads and flavouring purposes gener- 
ally. To every quart of vinegar allow 
two ounces of black pepper, an ounce 
of ginger, an ounce of salt, and half an 
ounce of allspice berries. All the spices 
should be bruised well. A little cayenne 
or a few chillics may be used for a hotter 
Vinegar, An ounce of chopped shalots 
or onions and a morsel of garlic will in- 
crease the savour, Put all in a jar tied 
over with bladder wetted with vinegar, 
and set in a warm place for a few days, 
aud then put it in a water bath and let 
the water simmer round the jar for an 
hour ortwo. To save time, the vine- 
gar, &c., may be boiled for a quarter of 
an hour, but the flavour will not be so 
good as if the above modes are followed. 
A bunch of mixed herbs may be put 
in, and will be found an improvement ; 
or a bay leaf or two will suffice. 

Nore.—Good vinegar should be 
used. The cost is but little more, and 
the flavour very superior, This would 
be too salt for anything that had been 
salted or put in brine; in such cases 
reduce the salt to one-fourth, 


Spiritof Herbs, Kitchener’s. 
—This is recommended for purity and 
flavour, as well as strength, us it is very 
economical in use. A few drops will 
season made dishes to perfection. Re- 
quired: lemon thyme, winter savoury, 
swect marjoram, and sweet basil, of 
each one ounce; grated lemon peel and 
shalots, of cach half an ounce; and 
celery seed, one drachm. Add a pint of 
brandy, and infuse for not less than a 
fortnight. Small bottles are best for 
storage, and filtering is necessary. 


Spirit of Savoury Spices, 
Kitchener‘s.— Required : an Uuite 
of black pepper, half an ounce of all- 
spice, and a quarter of an ounce of nut- 
neg, and sixteen fluid ounces of brandy. 
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Infuse for ten days, then strain. Tho 
spices should be finely ground. 

This is a concentrated preparation, 
anda drop or two gocs a long way, 
Any spice can be used singly, and to 
make a tincture, which 1s rather 
weaker, the spices should be whole and 
thoroughly bruised ; they should digest 
for at least a fortnight. About three 
ounces of spice to a quart of spirit will 
be right. Allspice, cloves, cinnamon, 
and nutineg are the most used. 


Tarragon Vinegar.—Required : 
tarragon and vinegar. Cost, uncertain, 

The herb should be gathered on a 
dry day just before it begins to bloom. 
Pick the lerves from the stalks and put 
them in a bottle with a wide neck, 
bruising them that the flavour may 
escape. Cover them with good vine- 
gar, and tie bladder over, and leave in 
a dry place for a couple of months, 
then strain through muslin until clear, 
and put in small, well-corked bottles for 
use. This is strong, and should be used 
with great caution. 


Tartar Mustard.--This is a 
pungent preparation that will be 
found very useful for salads and 
all kinds of savoury dishes, Re- 
quired: a quarter of a pound of pure 
mustard, a teaspoonful of salt, and 
enough horse-radish vinegar and chilli 
vinegar to form a smooth paste of the 
usual consistence. A small quantity of 
tarragon vinegar may be used and one 
of the others reduced in quantity. This 
should be mixed some time beforehand, 
and be kept well corked. A pinch of 
white sugar improves if. 


Tomato Chutney.—Required : 
four pounds of tomatoes, a pound of 
apples, an ounce of crushed mustard 
seed, half an ounce of grated ginger, 
half a dozen small onions, four ounces 
of salt, a small teaspoonful (or less) of 
the best cayenne, and a pint and a 
quarter of the best malt vinegar ; sugar 
in proportion to the fruit, about a 
pound of soft moist. Cost, about 3s., 
but variable. 

The tomatoes should be ripe and 





sound, but not over ripe; break them 
into a preserving pan, and add the 
apples in quarters, but not peeled or 
cored ; they should be of a juicy kind ; 
chop the onions, and add with all the 
other ingredients except the sugar, 
which is best put in when the mixture 
has begun to soften a little. The 
whole must be boiled slowly to a 
complete pulp that can be rubbed 
easily through a ccarse hair sieve. 
The whole should be stirred well, and 
left for a day before bottling. If 
thought too hot, the addition of a few 
ounces of finely chopped raisins will 
remedy it; they are best added when 
cold. It is intended to be kept a few 
months, and the flavour softens a good 
deal. The quantity of vinegar given 
is the average, but as apples and 
tomatoes vary so much, it may have 
to be reduced or increased a little, but 
the chutney should be rather thick, of 
a jam-like consistence. The store 
closet must be dry. (See Apple 
Cuutney for the finishing off.) This 
is recommended as a cheap and tasty 
chutney, that goes well with all sorts 
of fish and meat dishes, both hot and 
culd, as well as with salads, soups, &c. 
Norr.—It is better to use only half 
the above quantity of cayenne at first, 
as more can be put in after boiling, if 
liked. A hint of garlic is thought an 
improvement by some. Some of the 
watery part may be removed from the 
tomatoes, if they seem to require it. 


Tomato Ketchup.—This is a link 
between tomato conserve and tomato 
sauce, as, unlike the first named, it has 
been flavoured with vinegar and spices, 
and is a rather piquant preparation, 
while it is not so highly flavoured as 
the sauce. It gives a nic: flavour of 
a blended sort to any dish to which it 
is added, and is especiilly useful for 
brown gravies and sauces that are 
served with beef-steak, kidney and the 
like, besides being a popular relish with 
cold meat. It is excellent for game 
dishes. It has an advantage over con- 
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9d. to 1s. per bottle, and sold by most 
grocers, 


Tomato Ketchup, American, 
—Required : a quart of tomato pulp, 
three-quarters of a pint of vinegar, a 
teaspoonful of cloves and peppercorns | 
mixed, a blade of mace, a pinch of 
cayenne, a saltspoonful of celery seed, 
twice as much pure ginger, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and two of good mustard. 
Cost, about 28. to 2s. 6:1. 

The pulp is made by covking the 
fruit until it can be sieved; nothing 
but stems and seeds are to be kept 
back ; xl the pulp must be carefully 
scraped from the sieve and used, or 
the ketchup will be watery. The spices 
are to be tied very loosely in a muslin 
bag after bruising, and all are to be 
boiled until the mixture is like thick 
cream in consistence. When cold, 
take the bag out, pressing it to get out 
the flavour of the contents. It is a 
good plan to boil the spices and some 
of the vinegar a Httle time in advance. 
Put up in smail, well-corked bottles. 
This is nice for such dishes as require 
zest, but must be used with caution 
with delicate preparations. (See re- 
marks above.) 


Tomato Preserve, Savoury. 
—Required : tomatoes, sugar, onions, 
seasoning and vinegar as below. Cost, 
about 9d. to 1s. per pound pot. 

For three pounds of tomatoes, put 
four ounces and a half of sugar in a 
jam kettle, and moisten with a table- 
spoonful or two of white vinegar, and 
let it boil up; then add three cr four 


small onions, chopped, and simmer 


them a minute; put in the sliced 
tomatoes, which need not be com- 
pletely ripe, though they should not be 
far off that state. Stir to the boil, then 
add a little salt and pepper; some 
should be black and some cayenne, and 
the piquancy can be decided by taste ; 
a dash of grated ginger and nutmeg 
willimprove, When done, pass through 
a hair sieve, and boil again until it re- 
sembles marmalade in appearance, then 


serve, as if well corked it will keep | pour into small pots, and cover the next 


some time after opening. 


Cost, about | day as jam. 


ay be eaten with cold 
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or hot meats or added to made dishes. 
We have tasted a very similar pre- 
paration, flavoured very little with 
herbs in addition to the above, and 
can recommend it. 


Tomato Soy. — Required: two 
pounds of green tomatoes, half a pound 
of onions, the same of cucumber, four 
ounces of salt, a teaspoonful of pepper- 
corns, four cloves, an inch of root 
ginger, a small blade of mace, half a 
dozen chillies, and enough good malt 
vinegar to cover. Cost, about 1s, 6d., 
but variable. 

Slice the vegetables, and put them 
in a colander, with the salt (which 
should be in fine powder, and quite 
warm) sprinkled over them. Set on a 
dish, and leave all night. Then put 
them in a preserving-pan, after the 
brine has drained from them, and add 
the spices and vinegar; boil slowly to 
a perfect pulp, and rub at once through 
a hair sieve. Have some small, dry, 
warm bottles ready, and drop a clove 
and a chilli in each, fill up, and cork 
and seal, and store in a dry place. 
This is a useful preparation for giving 
zest to meat and fish stews, &c., also 
to gravies and sauces. 

Notrt.—The proportion of onion and 
cucumber can be altered to taste, so 
that the combined weight is the same. 
Green gooseberries may replace the 
cucumber, then a couple of ounces of 
brown sugar will be wanted. 


Tomato Store Sauce, for long 
keeping. As this improves with age 
it is well to make a good quantity 
when tomatoes are cheap. Required : 
x dozen pounds of tomuatocs, a pound 
of onions (half English and half 
Spanish for choice}, three pounds of 
Demerara sugar, three-quarters of a 
pound of salt, six ounces of black 
peppercorns, a heaping teaspoonful of 


cayenne of the best quality, an ounce | 


and u« half of cloves, three pints of 
vinegar (two-thirds brown and one- 
third white), three-quarters of a pound 
of allspice berries, an ounce of ginger, 
an ounce of mustard seeds, and a tea- 
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spoonful of chopped garlic. Cost, 
about 6s, to 7s. 

The tomatoes are to be quite ripe, 
and broken up into a jar, and set in a 
slow oven until the juice flows frecly 
and they are getting pulpy. The 
spices are to be bruised and added 
with the rest of the materials, and the 
whole cooked for a couple of hours or 
so to a perfect pulp. This may either 
be done in tho jar in the oven, or a 
preserving - pan may be used, In 
either case care is needed to avoid 
burning, and the mass should be often 
stirred with a wooden spoon. Then 
rub through a hair sieve, the finer the 
better, aad as soon as cold, bottle for 
use in small bottles, and cork and seal 
well. 

Notr.—This is not intended as an 
adjunct to meats, &c., upon the plate, 
but to give zest to gravics, sauces, 
soups, &c.; and, owing to the spices 
used, avoid over-seasoning any dish to 
which the compound is added. A 
very small proportion of sour apples 
may be added, and should garlic be 
objected to, it may be omitted. It is 
very important that no unsound 
tomatoes be used, and that the mix- 
ture be thoroughly cooked. It will be 
found an improvement to put the 
spices in a pint of the vinegar in a 
covered saucepan, and bring to the 
boil before adding to the rest. (See 
Note at end of Tomato Cuutyey 
on page 1173.) 


Tomatoes, Small, Pickled.— 
Required: tomatoes, vinegar, spice, 
and salt as under. Cost of tomatoes, 
variable. 

The tomatoes should be ripe, but 
quite sound; reject any broken ones, 
and let them be a8 even in size as con- 
venient, not much larger than a good- 
sized walnut. Wipe them, and put them 
lightly in jars, and pour over enough 
boiling vinegar to cover, spiced as for 
onions, cabbage, &c. (sce recipos); or 
use the spiced vinegar of page 1171. 
A teaspoonful of salt, and half us much 
sugar, should be added to every pint, 
Cover to keep the steam in with a 
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plate or saucer, and tie down with 
bladder next day. Serve with cold 
meats, Or as garnish for salads and 
other dishes. This should be eaten 
quickly, and prepared in small quanti- 
ties, being a pickle for “ present use.” 

Another way.—Prick the tomatoes, 
dredge with fine, dry salt, and leave 
for a couple of days; then proceed as 
above. The juice that flows from 
them as soon as pricked should be kept 
in a covered earthen vessel and added 
to the vinegar; it is best to boil it. 
Wipe the tomatoes free from brine 
before putting to the vinegar. No 
added salt is required. 


Truffle Essence. — Required: 
half a pound of fresh truffles, a quar- 
ter of a pint of Madeira or good 
sherry, half a pint of rich stock, clear, 
a tiny bunch of herbs, a morsel of 
salt and pepper, and a pinch of grated 
nutmeg. Cost, variable. 

Peel and slice the truffles ; put them 
in a stowpan with all the materials 
except the wine; cover and cook for 
twenty to thirty minutes, then add the 
wine; cover tightly, cook for twenty 
minutes more, then strain the liquid 
through a fine hair sicve or clean cloth. 
This is a useful preparation if several 
dishes have to be flavoured; say game 
gravy, or brown sauce to serve with 
game or fillets of beef, or a forcemeat; 
some of the liquid could be added to 
the latter, and the truffles rubbod 
through a sieve. In cold weather this 
can be kept for use until the next day, 
or longer. If required stronger, the 
quantity of truffles may be doubled, 
and another half gill of wine uscd. 
The stronger the stock the better the 
essence—strong of meat, that is; the 
less of other flavours the better ; 
one made from veal or chicken, with 
a little beef, will answer for most 
dishes. Tho most convenient time to 
make the essence will be when pre- 
paring clear soup, as the same stock 
will serve for it. One of the richest 
and best gravies or sauces obtainable, 
to serve with game, is mado by adding 


this and Fumet or Game, say a gill of 


each, to an equal measure of Brown 
SAUCE, 


Vegetable Marrow. — Re- 
quired: a marrow of medium size, 
two quarts of vinegar, an ounce and a 
half of root ginger, six shalots, a quar- 
ter of a pound of moist sugar, half a 
teaspoonful of white peppercorns, the 
same of mustard seed, and an ounce of 
turmeric. Cost, about Is. 9d. 

The marrow should be pared and the 
seeds removed, then cut in thick slices, 
and again into cubes; sprinkle it with 
half a pound or so of salt, which 
should be fine and dry; in six hours 
the marrow must be very thoroughly 
drained. The rest of the materials are 
to be put in a saucepan and brought 
very slowly to the boil, the shalots 
chopped, the ginger bruised, with the 
other spices, and the turmeric mixed to 
a paste with some of the vinegar; 
when boiling point is reached, simmer 
for five minutes, then put the marrow 
in, and give about seven or eight 
minutes more; turn into dry, warm 
jars, and tie down with bladder the 
next day. Should the marrows be 
young and small, use a couple. This 
18 a pickle that will only keep in a dry 
place, for the least damp will spoil it ; 
it may be used almost at once, though, 
in a suitable place, it improves by 
keeping a short time. The vinegar, 
&c., should be more than enough to 
cover the marrow at first, and any left 
over after the marrow is eaten will be 
found useful for hashes and other 
savoury dishes. 

Another way.—Required : a marrow, 
a fourth its weight of onions, and vine- 
gar and spices as below. 

The marrow should be sliced thinly, 
then treated as above, and the onions 
cut up and put with it in a warm jar, 
with enough boiling vinegar to cover ; 
when cool, pour the vinegar off, and 
boil it with the following spices to each 
quart : half an ounce of white pepper- 
corns, the same of ginger, a quarter of 
an ounce each of nutmeg and allspice 
berries ; add three cloves. Let this cool 
before putting it over the vegetables, 
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and see that it is two or three inches 
above them. Use glass bottles, cover 
with bladder, and keep some time 
before using. Very strong vinegar is 
wanted for this. Any Icft from the 
pickle is useful for brown fish stews 
and soups, and for all sorts of meat 
dishes. The nutmeg may be 1ed.ced, 
and more of the other spices added. 


Vinegar for Salads.— Required : 
half a gallon of good vinegar, a hand- 
ful of garden cress, half as much mus- 
tard, a tablespoonful of tarragon leaves, 
half as much chervil, and a saltspoon- 
ful of celery seed. Cost, about Is. 4d. 

The whole of the materials should be 
put in an earthen jar, or wide-mouthed 
glass bottle, and tied over, and at the 
end of a week strained through fine 
muslin or a clean linen cloth for use. 

This is a useful vinegar, and those 
who appreciate the flavour imparted by 
tarragon and chervil will do well to 
keep it ready for use, making a good 
supply when those herbs are plentiful. 
Some pimpernel leaves may be added 
in place of part of the cress. 


Walnut Ketchup.—fequired : 
a hundred walnuts, young and green, 
half a pound of shalots, a head or two 
of garlic, half a pound of salt, and 
two quarts of vinegar, two ounces of 
anchovies, the same of whole pepper, 
half an ounce of cloves, and a quarter 
of an ounce of mace. Cost, about 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 

The walnuts are to be pounded in a 
mortar until well bruised ;" put them in 


a jar with the chopped shalots, vinegar, 


garlic, and salt, and stir every day for 
ten days; then strain the liquor, and 
boil it with the other ingredients for 
thirty to forty minutes, skimming 
well. Strain, and when cold pour it 
free from the sediment into small, 
dry bottles, and cork securely. The 
sediment comes in for present use for 
flavouring thick gravies and sauces. 
For a ketchup that will keep many 
years, add a quart of strong heer in 
place of half the vinegar; or, what is 
still more reliable, a mixture of beer 
and good port, and slightly increase 


| 
| 
| 
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the amount of all the flavouring ingre- 
dients ; a bunch of sweet herbs may ke 
added. 

Walnuts, Pickled.— Required : 
a hundred walnuts, two quarts of vine- 
gar, a teaspoonful of salt, two ounces 
of whole black pepper, the same of 
bruised ginger, a quarter of an ounco 
of cloves, half a dozen small onions, a 
blade of mace, two ounces of mustard 
seeds, and brine as below. Cost, about 
2s. Gd., but very variable. 

The walnuts must be gathered when 
pin will pierce them easily, as when 
the shell can be felt they are no longer 
ina condition to make a satisfactory 
pickle. Make enough brine to cover 
them, in the proportion of six ounees 
of salt to each quart of water. The 
scum that rises to the surface as tho 
salt dissolves should be all removed. 
Put in the walnuts and stir them daily, 
and change the brine in three days. If 
wanted for immediate use, leave them 
in it for twelve days ; but if not, drain 
them in nine days. Spread them in 
single layers on flat earthen dishes, and 
expose them to the air until they turn 
quife black. Then prepare the pickle 
by boiling the ingredients given above 
for five minutes; the walnuts should 
be ready in a jar, and the pickle poured 
on as soon as taken from the fire. 
When quite cold, cover with bladder 
and store in a dry place. The walnuts 
should be covered well with vinegar, 
and, if necessary to add more, it should 
be boiled first with spices as before. 

Nott. — The walnuts should be 
pierced by’ passing a large needle 
right through them from end to end 
and also through the centre. If this 
is omitted, they will not soften pro- 
perly or become well flavoured. They 
are better if kept for a few months at 
least, some say a year, before using. 
The spices may be varied without 
detriment. Many use a larger amount 
of cloves and peppercorns, and less 
ginger and mustard ; others substitute 
allspice berries for sume of the pepper- 
corns. For present use the brine may 
be a little stronger; half a pound of 
salt to the quart of water. 
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SWEET PICKLES. 


OTHER names for the above are “spiced fruit,” “fruit in vinegar,” and 
“pickled fruit.” They are raped in perfection in America and 
Germany, and are much less known in England than their excellence 
warrants. They have the merits of wholesomeness, general utility, and 
effective appearance. They go with almost everything, both cold and hot, 
and are suitable for all meals and all seasons. The varieties are too 
numerous to detail in recipe form, both in the kinds of fruit used and 
the modes of preparation; some of the processes are complicated, and, 
speaking from experience, we can recommend the easily concocted pickles 
as being everything the most fastidious palate could desire. Reference is 
made in many parts of this work to these pickles and the number of uses 
to which they may be put, and those who may try any of the recipes given 
will find them acceptable in hosts of ways other than those ane 

The spevial points in preparing them are few, yet demand attention. 
The fruit must be sound, and the size and degree of ripeness should be a3 
equal as possible. Pure cane sugar must be used, and so must good malt 
vinegar. Apples and pears should be peeled and cored. Toinatoes and 
stone fruit should be pricked in a few places. Glass jars aro best, and 
may be those with screw tops, or corks or bladder can bo used ; the thing 
is to make them air-tight; if this is not done, fermentation will soon set 
in. The place of storage must be dry and cool. The average proportions 
of the several ingredients are given, but these my bo varied to taste in 
the matter of spices; or when the fruit is extra juicy the amount of liquid 
may be slightly decreased. But no waste need occur in the event of a 
superfluous amount of syrup, as such comes in as handy as the pickle 
itself. A spoonful of syrup gives a delicious flavour to many curries, for 
instance. 

Reference should be made to the recipe for pickled damsons, page 1178, 
whatover the kind of fruit under treatment. Our own experiments were 
made first on damsons, and some pickled by the first mode kept well for 
three years. This is the mode te which we give the preference, though a 
little more trouble than the second one; the latter is a very common one 
in the States. The first is unquestionably superior for fruit with little 
syrup; for currants and berries of various sorts it is immaterial which 
mode be followed. 

Note.-—Should stone jars in place of glass bottles be found more 
convenient, they must be glazed, and should not have held anything of a 
greasy nature, or have been used for cooking, or the pickles will be 
ruined. Should deviation be made from the proportions given, it must be 
remembered that the more acid the fruit the less the vinegar required. 


Apples, Pickled. — The fruit kind of apples. Russets and_pippins 
may be left whole, and cored without are excellent pickled thus. The sim- 
breaking, or large fruit may be divided mering of the cores and peel is a great 
in the usual way. (See the recipes for improvement, and the trouble is well 
Pears.) The amount and kind of bestowed. 6. 
spice can be regulated by taste and the Blackberries, Pickled.— 
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Required: six pounds of ripe fruit, 
three of sugar, a pint and three-quarters 
of vinegar, half an ounce each of 
cloves and cinnamon, and a quarter of 
an ounce of ginger. Cost, about 3s., 
but very variable. 

The spices are to be bruised and 
tied loosely in a muslin bag, and be 
boiled in a gill of the vinegar until 
it is well flavoured. The vinegar and 
spice bag are then to be added to 
the rest, and the second mode for 
damsons followed. Time to simmer to 
be regulated by the fruit. Seedy, dry 
berries are useless ; only the finest are 
worth the trouble, and advantage 
should be taken of a good season to 
make a fair supply, as this is generally 
a popular pickle, and keeps well. 

Another way.—The spices used may 
be ground, and a small amount of 
apple juice added, and the whole 
cooked in a preserving-pan precisely 
as jam is made. This, though not 
KO nice in appearance, is exceedingly 
tasty, and not much trouble; apples 
and blackberries mixed are also 
nice, 


Cherries, Pickled.— Required : 
sone Kentish cherries, vinegar, &c., 
as under. Cost, about 2s. 6d. per 
gallon jar, but variable. 

Wipe the cherries, and cut off the 
stalks to within nearly an inch; put 
them in jars, and boil enough French 
vinegar to cover them, with a pound 
of sugar to the quart; a few grains 
of cayenne and a couple of cloves, with 
half a dozen allspice berrics, and the 
same number of peppercorns, are the 
only additions requisite. Cover with 
the hot mixture, and tie down when 
cold. Ready for use in a month. 


Damsons, Pickled.— Required : 
six pounds of damsons, three pounds 
of lump sugar, a dozen cloves, a blade 
of mace, half an ounce of root ginger, 
a dozen black peppercorns, the same 
of allspice berries, and a pint of malt 
vinegar. Cost, abuut 2s. 3d. to 2s. Gd., 
but variable. 


Attention is called to these two 
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modes, as they serve as a guide for 
all the other fruits. 

No. 1.— Recommended,— Pick and 
wipe the fruit carefully, rejecting any 
that is broken and unsound. It is 
preferable a trifle under- than over- 
ripe. The sugar should be roughly 
crushed, not pounded. Sprinkle part 
of the sugar over the fruit in layers in 
ajar. Put the rest of the sugar with 
the vinegar and the spices (bruised, 
but not tied up) in a lined saucepan, 
and bring very gently to the boil; 
then add to the contents of the jar, 
and cover with bladder. Set it in 
a pan of cold water to reach nearly 
to the top, put the lid on, and bring 
the water to the boil. Simmer for two 
to two and a half hours. Remove 
the jar when the water is cold, and not 
before. Cover with a second bladder 
before storing. This is the way to 
adopt when small jars are filled as 
required from the large one, which 
must be very well tied down cvery 
time it is opened. Should half a 
dozen jars be used (and this is in every 
way preferable), the ingredients are to 
be evenly distributed in the correct 
proportions, and the jars set in a large 
pan of water as for bottled fruits, 
(See the chapter on Frerts.) Less 
time is required in this way: about an 
hour and a half as a rule. Another 
way is tu use one large jar, and 
then remove the fruit and put it in 
small jars, and distribute the syrup ; 
but this is more trouble. 

No. 2.—The prepared fruit and part 
of the sugar are to be put in a 
preserving kettle, and brought as 
slowly as possible just to the point 
of boiling. The sugar and spices, 
with the vinegar, are then to be added, 
and the simmering prolonged for about 
half an hour. The fruit is then to 
be taken out with a skimmer, and 
put in dry, warm jars, and the syrup 
re-boiled until quite thick. It is then 
poured over, and must come an inch or 
two over the top of the fruit. Cover 
when cold. Unless the fruit be fully 
ripe, longer boiling will be wanted ; 
but damsons and anything of a similar 
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kind, as plums, should retain their 
shape. An enamelled pan is needed, 
and the fire should be steady. 

For other fruits, the time must be 
regulated solely by the kind and state 
of ripeness. A quarter of an hour 
will suffice sometimes; and for some 
sorts nearly an hour may be wanted. 
(See Pears, page 1180 ; TomaToEs, page 
1180; and BLackBERRIES, page 1177.) 


Green Gooseberries, 
Pickled .—Required: a gallon of 
fruit, measured after topping and 
tailing, three pounds and a half of 
sugar, half a pint of vinegar, and half 
an ounce each of cloves, allspice and 
ginger, all whole, and half an inch of 
stick cinnamon. Cost, about 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 

(See the first mode for Damsons 
above.) Before putting the ingre- 
dients in the jar, the fruit should 
be brought to the boil with half the 
sugar and about a gill of water, and 
simmered for a quarter of an hour. 
The rest of the sugar and the spices 
are then to be added with the vinegar, 
and the simmering in the saucepan 
continued for about an hour and a 
half; but the appearance of the fruit is 
the only guide; so long as the berries 
are not broken up it will not hurt, 
and long cooking gives a better flavour. 

Note.—We do not recommend ripe 
red berries for this sort of pickle, 
though we have met with recipes 
for their use. 


Melon, Pickled, — Required: 
melons, vinegar, &c., as below. Cost, 
variable. 

Take one or two good-flavoured 
melons, within a day or two of com- 
plete ripencss; take the rind off, and 
remove the seeds, and cut them in half- 
inch slices, and again as liked, cither 
triangles or squares. Lay them in 
vinegar for a week to ten days, then 
simmer them in the vinegar until 
tender. Lift them out on to a hair 
sieve to drain, and when cold, stick a 
clove in exch piece and put into glass 
jars; cover With cold syrup, made by 

iling very quickly for ten minutes 


ten ounces of sugar to each pint of 
water, regulating the quantity to make 
by the size of the melons. Cover for a 
week, then take from the syrup, drain 
it all from them, then put them in jars, 
ready for storing, and pour over them 
fresh vinegar that has been boiled for 
one minute and left to get cold before 
adding. This is particularly good with 
venison, hare, &c., in place of currant 
jelly. More cloves, as well as allspice 
berries and cinnamon, are used some- 
times, but the flavour of any should be 
very mild only. 

Notre.—Neither the surplus vinegar 
nor syrup need be wasted, as there are 
endless ways in which they can be 
used up. 


Melon Rind, Pickled.—Re- 
quired: a melon, vinegar, sugar, and 
spices as below. Cost, about 1s. 4d. to 
ls. 6d. on an average. 

Take the outer rind from a medium- 
sized water-melon with a sharp knife, 
and then remove every bit of the inner 
pulp that may be adhering. If this is 
omitted the crispness of the pickle will 
be destroyed. Cut the rind in strips 
of two inches long and about a quarter 
of an inch wide, and sprinkle with a 
little fine salt on an earthen dish. 
Leave for twelve hours, then drain and 
rinse in cold water; drain well and 
couk in a potato steamer until a 
straw will pierce them. Have some 
dry jars ready, put the rind in, and 
cover with the vinegar prepared as fol- 
lows :—Bvoil together for half an hour, 
skimming often, a pint of cider vinegar, 
a pound of lump sugar, two blades of 
mace, half a teaspoonful of whole 
cloves, two inches of stick cinnamon, 
broken up, and half an inch of root 
ginger. This should be poured over 
while boiling. Then keep the rind 
under the vinegar by means of a plate 
or saucer, tie when cold with bladder, 
after putting in a good cork; or a 
metal screw top may be used. This 
is ready for use in about ten days. 
The amount of vinegar, &c., to use 
depends upon the size of the melon ; 
the above would suffice for a small 
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one only. The rind must be well 
covered with the vinegar, and it 
should reach quite three inches above 
it at first. 


Pears, Pickled, — Required: 
pears, cider, vinegar, sugar and spices 
as under. Cost, variable. 

This is a special recipe, as the mode 
differs from those given under DAm- 
sons. The fruit should be pared and 
cored, then quartered, or cut in eight if 
large. Put the fruit in a jar, and cook 
in a pan of water on asteady fire until 
soft but unbroken. The cores and pecls 
are to be simmered in cider to cover 
until it is reduced to half the quantity. 
Then strain, and to every half-pint of 
the flavoured cider allow three pounds 
of sugar, a pint and a third of vine- 
gar, a teaspoonful each of cloves, pep- 
percorns, and stick cinnamon, in small 
pieces, a blade of mace, an inch of 
root ginger. Boil to a syrup, then put 
the fruit in, and simmer for twenty 
minutes, more or less, according to its 
condition and kind; the pieces should 
retain their shape ; finish off when cold 
in the ordinary way. (See Damsons, 
page 1178.) 

Note.-—_The above proportions are 
for ripe pears of good flavour; enough 
of the syrup should be made to cover 
them entirely. For hard pears an extra 
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allowance of flavouring and sugar may 
be wanted. When cider cannot be had 
increase the vinegar. Another way is 
to proceed as directed in the first recipe 
for damsons. A smaller allowance of 
peppercorns may be used, and some- 
times allspice berries are added. This 
recipe may be followed for other 
fruits. 


Tomatoes, Pickled.—Required : 
seven pounds of tomatoes, three pounds 
of sugar, a pint of vinegar, spices as for 
damsons (page 1178), or with the addi- 
tion of an inch of stick cinnamon if tho 
flavonr be liked. Cost, about 5s. in 
average seasons. 

If the fruit be small, abont tho size 
of a large walnut, leave it whole. If 
large, slice it a quarter of an inch thick. 
It must be ripe. If the first mode be 
followed, half an hour’s cooking after 
the water in the outer pan boils will be 
enough. If the second, simmer for five 
to seven minutes. This is very de- 
licious and useful. Whole tomatoes 
are sometimes pecled, but are always 
liable to break. When sliced, the 
pickle resembles chutney in appear- 
ance, and if liked may be converted 
into a perfect pulp by passing it 
through a hair-sieve. The whole fruit 
is handier for garnishing purposes 
generally. 


BEVERAGES. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


NEARLY every day brings us new drinks, which may be classed as good, 
bad, and indifferent. With all respect to temperance reformers, many of 
the beverages vaunted as good substitutes for wines are too sweet to be 
of much service to the majority for consumption with meals, It is 
cuore? agreed that a sweet dinner drink is a mistake; it spoils both 
palate and digestion. To enumerate a tithe of the drinks of this class 
would take up all the space at our command; perbaps those most agree- 
able on the whole are the best of the fruit syrups, which can be diluted 
to taste. Of home-made drinks there are a large number, and many of 
the most popular are included in this work; not all in this chapter ; some 
are in that devoted to invalid fare, and reference should be made to the 
Inprex. In the chapter on IcEs much will be found of use here, especi- 
ally with reference to the icing and cooling of all sorts of drinks, The 
recent introduction of bitter non-alecholic ales under various names is a 
step in the right direction ; but the process of inanufacture is complicated, 
and beyond domestic imitation. 

An effort has been made to include in this chapter some of the very 
cheapest drinks that shall at the same time be both palatable and nourish- 
ing; some are worthy of special attention, and should not be ignored by 
reason of their small cost. A little more care than is often given to 
homely beverages might, with advantage, be bestowed. <A bright glass 
costs no more than a smeary one ; and to strain a lemonade is the work of 
ainoment. Let a cold drink be cold ; and when ice is employed, we may 
repeat the warning, though this is more fully dealt with elsewhere, to let 
it be pure. Let none think that “rough ice” can take the place of “ pure 
ice”; to melt a lump of it, and notice the condition of the water, is an 
experiment worth the making by the sceptical. 

We have not thought it necessary to include such drinks as “ shandy 
gaff ’—a mixture of ginger beer and ale—and others of a like kind. 


WINES, ALES, CUPS, AND MIXED DRINKS. 


Admiral’s Cool Cup. — Re- | the strained juice, the pine in shreds 
quired : a quart of first-class cider, an | (grated pine may serve), and the rest 
orange, a lemon, two ounces of fresh | of the ingredients. Cover closely, and 
pineapple, six ounces of sugar, two imbed in icc for an hour. Ice may be 


glasses of Madeira, a sprig of balm, 
the fourth of a nutmeg, and some ice. 
Cost, about 2s. 

Rasp the sugar on the orange and 
lemon to remove the outer rind; add 


put in, but is a questionable improve- 
ment. 


Ale and Beer. — (See Marr 
Liquons.) 
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Ale, Berry or Scotch Brown 
Caudle.— Boil a couple of ounces of 
groats, or the coarsest oatmeal, with 
two to three gills of beer or porter, 
after mixing it to a paste with water 
or cold beer. Ginger or other spice and 
a little sugar should be added. Time 
to boil: ten to fifteen minutes. 


Ale Cup.—Required : a quart of 
guod ale, a slice of hot toast, half a 
pound of sugar, half a gill of brandy, 
and a gill of sherry, with a sprig of 
balm or borage. Cost, about Is, 6d. 

The toast and sugar are to be put in 
a large tankurd with the ale, and after 
a short time the other materials should 
be added ; cool and serve. 


American Drinks.—A few 
years ago the drinks which are pecu- 
liar to America were something of a 
novelty tu the average Englishman ; 
now they are casily obtained, for the 
“bar mixist” has found his way to 
this country, and his toothsome tipples 
are said to be increasing in demand. 
The following are specimens of such 
drinks as may be concocted at home 
with little trouble; some of the drinks 
are secret preparations, and for many 
wu certain gum, and other materials 
which are considered indispensable, are 
difficult to obtain, even if the pro- 
portions and mode of mixing were 
known. Such drinks have been de- 
scribed as artistic productions that 
require the master hand. Cobblers, 
cocktails, juleps, flips, bishops, nogqs, 
Rloaterces, and crustas are amongst the 
most familinr; some bear most cxtra- 
ordinary names. 

No. 1.—Mint Julep—The ways of 
making this are many, and the follow- 
ing 1s considered one of the best. The 
materials required are: a few sprigs of 
mint, three ftablespoonfuls of water, 
one (or less) of white sugar, a wine- 
glass of good whisky, and some ice and 
fruit. The mint is first bruised and 
pressed well with the sugar in a soda 
glass; the water is added, and the 
flavour of the mint extracted ; the glass 
is filled up with the whisky and 
finely-shaved ice, and the mint put as 
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a bouquet on the top, the stem being 
imbedded in the ice; it is well for the 
suke of appearance to put away the 
bruised mint and add a fresh sprig; a 
few bits of orange or pineapple should 
be put round it, and the julep taken 
with straws. The fruits are to be 
sprinkled with sugar. 

No. 2.— Golden Slipper.— This is 
composed of equal parts of gold water 
Dantzic and yellow chartreuse (from 
half to a wincglassful to taste, or a 
liqueur glass is voted correct by many), 
and the yolk of an egg. The latter 
should be kept intact until it reaches 
the throat, according to authorities. 

No. 3.-—Pousse [Amour is made 
from a mixture of liqueur, the yolk of 
an egg, some cordial and good spirit. 
The first is often maraschino (about 
half a glass), and vanilla cordial and 
pale brandy are prime favourites. 
They are in smaller proportion than 
the liqueur, and that is the first 
ingredient in the glass, the egg being 
floated on it, the rest being put on the 
top separately. 

fo. 4.—Sherry Cobbler. —This is 
sinple to mix. From one to two 
glasses of pale sherry are put in a 
glass with sugar to taste, and a dash 
of lemon peel; a little nutmeg, with 
sometimes a spoonful of port, and 
cither orange or pineapple to flavour, 
form the foundation; the tumbler is 
filled with ice, and the drink taken 
through straws. Other additions are 
made to suit individual taste. 

No. 5.— Sherry Flip.—This is made 
by shaking up the yolk of an cgg with 
half a tablespoonful or more of sugar, 
a glass of sherry, and some shaved 
ice. A grate of nutmeg is sometimes 
put on the top. 

No. 6.—John Coilins—The materials 
for this are sugar, lemon, gin, ice, and 
soda water; the exact proportions are 
a matter of taste, but the ice is in 
small proportion, and the glass should 
be filled up with the soda. 

No. 7.—Hari Kari.—This is said to 
be a very popular drink. The glass is 
nearly half-filled with finely-cracked 
ice, and a dash of lemon juice and 
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whisky are added; after a vigorous 
stir it is filled up with some kind of 
water of the seltzer type, and garnished 
on the top with fresh fruits in season. 

No. 8.—Egg Nogg.— Out of the 
many (and some very peculiar) mix- 
tures for this drink, this is given as 
one of the most likely to be generally 
agreeable. The yolk of an egg with 
ua heaping teaspoonful of sugar are 
beaten together, then flavoured with 
nutmeg or cinnamon, and mixed with 
a few small lumps of ice, half a glass 
of old brandy, a smaller proportion of 
good rum, and enough milk to fill the 
glass; after a good shake this is 
strained and served. 

No. 9. — Floateree is pronounced 
something of ‘‘a sell,” as it is only a 
schooner of lager beer with a cork in 
it to prevent its being taken too 
quickly. 

No. 10.—A Bishop is made up of 
about ‘half an ounce of sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of orange and the same of 
lemon juice, enough ice to half-fill the 
glass, and enough seltzer water and 
burgundy, with a dash of rum or 
brandy, to fill up. This is dressed 
with fruit, and taken through a straw. 

No. 11.—A Pinch that will be voted 
excellent on a warm day is made up of 
half an ounce of sugar, a tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice, twice as much good 
port, the same of rum, and a teaspoon- 
ful or more of brandy; the glass is 
nearly filled with fine ice, and any 
nice fresh fruit put on the top. This 
may be varied by using sherry instead 
of port, and orange in place of lemon 
juice. Raspberry and other fruit 
syrups enter into various drinks of 
this sort. For example, one is com- 
posed of equal parts of pincapple 
syrup, rum, lemon syrup, and brandy, 
then put in a glass and filled up with 
ice. The top fruits are bits of pine 
and orange or lemon peel. 


Cambridge Milk Punch.— 
Required: a quart of milk, the thin 
rind of half a lemon, the yolks of two 
eggs, a couple to four ounces of sugar 
(according to taste), four tablespoonfuls 
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of brandy, and eight of rum. Cost, 
about 7d., without the spirits. 

The lemon rind should infuse in the 
milk; it should then be brought to 
simmering point very gently; then 
add the sugar, remove the rind, and 
stir in the yolks after beating with a 
little cold milk ; beat well, then put in 
the spirits. Whisk until the mixture 
froths, but it must not boil again. 

Notr.—-The exact proportions of the 
spirits are a matter of chvice ; less than 
the above is often used, while some 
would double the quantities. 


Champagne.— (See Wives.) 


Cham agne Cup. — Required : 
a bottle of champagne, two bottles of 
soda or seltzer, a tablespoonful of 
brandy, two ounces or more of sugar, 
a strip of cucumber if liked, and some 
ice. Cost, very variable. 

Mix the champagne and soda in the 
cup (silver or glass), add the brandy, 
and about half a pound of crushed ice, 
and the cucumber ; stir with a silver 
or glass spoon, adding the pounded 
sugar gradually, taking care the liquid 
does not overflow. Time: a few 
minutes; mix just before serving. 
(See Cups, page 1184.) Other light 
wines may be used, the sugar being 
regulated to taste. Ina stronger cup 
omit one bottle of soda or seltzer. 
Sherry is thought an improvement by 
some, alone or with brandy. 


Cider.—This is the fermented juice 
of apples, and is chiefly manufactured 
in Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Here- 
fordshire, and Worcestershire. In 
some places the apples are mashed into 
coarse pulp, in others cut into pieces or 
shavings; the result is encased in horse- 
hair cloths and the juice expressed. 
According to the exact method, kind of 
apples, and soil, is the quality of the 
cider ; and even the best qualities of 
various localities have characteristic 
differences. In no _ beverage docs 
quality vary so immensely. The 
common thin cider largely drunk by 
agricultural labourers is almost un- 
imaginable to an ordinary palate. On 
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the othor hand, by keeping separate the 
best juice, and careful handling and 
bottling, an effervescing beverage is 
produced approaching champagne in 
character ; such cider is powerfully in- 
toxicating. Unfermented juice from 
the vats is termed sweet cider, and is 
very pleasant and refreshing; but 
it should be taken with great caution, 
as it often upsets the digestive system 
in a sudden and extraordinary manner. 


Claret.— (See Winzs.) 


Claret Cup.—This is the usual 
way of preparing. Required: a 
bottle of claret, a glass of sherry, or 
half brandy, a tablespoonful or more 
of maraschino, two or three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, the thin rind of a lemon, 
a bottle of soda or seltzer water, and 
flavouring as below. Cost, from 2s. 6d. 

Put the wine and sugar with the 
lemon rind in a jug, cover and leave 
for an hour; then put in a little balm, 
borage, or verbena, or a slice of cucum- 
ber, and the water and a lump of ice, 
and serve. Sliced nectarines, peaches, 
or raspberries may be used in placo of 
lemon rind. 

Another way.—Use a swect orange, 
rind and juice, to a bottle of claret, in 
place of lemon, with soda and sugar as 
above. A little cracked ice can be put 
in each glass at the time of serving, in- 
stead of adding it to the cup. (See also 
Cups.) 


Claret Cup, Superior.—This ic 
more trouble than the ordinary sorts, 
but is worthit. Required: wine, water, 
sugar, flavouring, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 3s. to 3s, 6d.; varies with the 
claret. 

Take a teacupful of lump sugar and 
dissolve it in hot water; puta bottle of 

claret in the cup or jug, and add a strip 

of cucumber rind, a couple of slices 

from the middle of a fresh lemon, a 

glass of good brandy, and, if handy, the 

same, or rather less, of maraschino ; set 
in ice to get quite cold; remove the 
cucumber after a short time, or it will 
overpower the other flavours. Just 
before serving, add a bottle or two, 
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according to the strength desired, of 
iced soda water. If put in too soon, 
the cup is flat. A little nutmeg is liked 
by many, and a very decided improve- 
ment is a sprig of balm or borage. 
Some use both. 

Notr.—In this way the “cup” is 
beautifully clear. Use as much of the 
syrup as may be liked ; many will not 
find the whole too much, (See Curs.) 


Cool Cup.— Required : six ounces 
of loaf sugar, a lemon, a pint bottle of 
cider, a tumbler of sherry, a quarter of 
a nutmeg, and a sprig of borage, thyme, 
or mint. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 

The sugar should be rasped on the 
lemon to remove the yellow, then be 
put with the strained juice, and the 
grated nutmeg and other materials, 
The bowl should be set on ice or in 
a refrigerator before sorving, but no ice 
is to go in the mixture, 


Cranberry Drink, Old- 
fashioned and very refreshing. 
— Mix half a pint each of cranberries 
and water, and mash the fruit. Boil 
two quarts of water, an ounce of oat- 
meal, and the pecl of half a lemon for 
ten or fifteen minutes, then add the 
fruit and water and a little sugar, not 
enough to destroy the pleasant sharp- 
ness of the fruit; put in a glass or two 
of wine, any sort to taste, or omit it if 
for children. Boil for twenty minutes, 
strain, and serve cold. This is the 
original mode, but it is better to add 
the wine after boiling and cooling. 


Cups.—The cup “mixist,” as a 
rule, has a method of his own; as 
with salads, no two people will make a 
“cup” just on the same lines. Indeed 
in many instances to follow a recipe 
literally would result in spoiling the 
cup. In the first place, no two agree 
exactly as to the amount of sugar to 
use; again, what a difference the 
quality of the wine (such as claret) 
will make in this respect! Then the 
amalgamation of the various flavours. 
It has been wel] said that too often 
claret cup tastes of nothing but soda 
water. Sometimes the cucumber over- 
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powers everything else. The thing to 

aim at is a blend; even a liqueur (and 

many think that nothing equals curagoa 

or noyeau) may be added with too liberal 

a hand; and where a novice would add 

a second glass, the experienced hand 

would probably stop short at half a 

glass, and would assert that even so 

valuable an addition should not betray 

its presence. Another “old hand” says 

that nothing but an occasional taste 

during the blending of the materials 

will bring about good results, in order 

that the sprig of balm or borage, or the 

strip of cucumber or lemon, may be re- 

moved in the nick of time before it has 

killed all other flavours. One rule we 

think may be well enforced : when cups 

are made on a large scale it is necessary 

to have handy some pounded sugar, or 

better still some sugar and wafer boiled 

to a syrup, that the possessors of a 
‘sweet tooth’’ may be in a position to 
satisfy a probable craving for more 
sugar. And considering that some de- 
clare that even a dash of sugar spoils a 
cup, it is also well to be provided with 
a small quantity of lemon juice or any 
other acid ingredient that has been 
added, in order that such an individual 
may further acidify it to taste. These 
hints are only intended for large gather- 
ings, where it 1s impossible to suit all 
tastes. Many of the bottled syrups, 
cordials, &c., may be employed for 
various homely cups, and directions 
often accompany them ;‘one is made by 
taking one part of lime juice cordial to 
four parts of claret and five or six parts 
of soda water, with sugar to taste. (For 
further details see various recipes.) 


Gin Punch.—Required: a pint 
of water, the rind and juice of half a 
lemon, two ounces of loaf sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of pounded ice, half a 
pint of gin, a glass of maraschino, 
and two bottles of soda water. Cost, 
about 2s. 

Put the lemon peel, juice, sugar, 
and water in the bowl, and leave for 
an hour ; add the other materials, the 
soda water last of all. 

Another way is to use a bottle of 
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lemonade and one of soda, omitting 
the lemon peel; more gin is liked by 
some, and other liqueurs than the one 
named are often used. 

Ginger E Flip.— Required : 
a ae of goed mild He, four eggs, 
half an ounce of grated ginger, and 
half a pound of crushed brown sugar 
candy, or less to taste. Cost, about 1s. 

Beat the egg with a fourth of the 
beer, add the ginger, boil the rest of 
the beer, and add the candy; stir, 
then beat it to the eggs, beat hard for 
a few minutes, and serve hot. If re- 
heated, take care it does not curdle. 
A very good drink, better liked with 
fewer eggs by some. Tho yolks of 
eggs only may be used. 


Hebe’s Cup, or Heidelber 
Punch. — This is generally muc 
liked. Required: a medium - sized 
lemon, a couple of inches from a 
freshly-cut cucumber, three ounces of 
pounded sugar, two bottles of soda 
water, one bottle of claret, three table- 
spoonfuls of brandy, six of sherry, and 
a strip of orange peel. Cost, about 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 

Cut the cucumber in thin slices, and 
put in the bowl with the lemon peel 
in thin strips; add the sugar, and 
work with the back of a wooden spoon ; 
put in the orange peel, and the wine 
and brandy ; stir, and add one of the 
bottles of soda water, and mix and 
leave for a time. At the moment of 
serving, put in the other bottle of soda 
water. Add ice if liked, or set the 
bowl in ice. 


Hops aud Sherry.—This may 
be prepared for use as bitters, or as 
cordial. For the former, half-fill a 
wine bottle very lightly with hops, 
fill up with sherry, cork, and leave for 
a week or two, then strain. For 
cordial, add, after straining, about an 
equal measure of thin syrup. More 
hops may be used, and infused a 
shorter time. 


Imperial.—This is a very good 
drink for warm weather. Required : 
two ounces of ginger, a good-sized 
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lemon, or two small ones, two pounds of 
loaf sugar, an ounce of cream of tartar, 
two gallons of boiling water, and a 
tablespoonful and a half of yeast. Cost, 
about 1s. 2d. 

The lemons should be sliced very 
thinly and the pips removed ; the sugar 
and cream of tartar are to be put with 
the lemon in a pan and left until luke- 
warm, then the yeast is to be added, 
and the whole covered for twelve hours, 
when it should be strained and bottled. 
Another way is to use double the 
quantity of lemon and cream of tar- 
tar, and add from four to six quarts 
of boiling water, and sugar to taste. 
Ferment as before, and add half a pint 
or more of rum, This bears a good deal 
of dilution. Good raisin wine may re- 
pee the rum, and will be generally 

iked. 


Institution Cup.—This is of 
American origin. It is suitable for all 
sorts of outdoor gatherings when cool- 
ing beverages are required. The pro- 
portions of brandy and fruit are varied 
to taste, and it is often made stronger 
of the spirit than the following recipe ; 
but this is recommended on that ac- 
count, and will be found of exccllent 
flavour. Required: two sweet oranges, 
two glasses of pale brandy, half a pint 
of strawberry syrup, the same of pine- 
apple syrup, a pint of finely-shaved ice, 
and a quart of sweet champagne. Cost, 
varies with the fruit syrups and cham- 
pagne. 

The orange rinds should be removed, 
and one of them, the yellow only, cut 
in thin strips and put in a bowl with 
the fruit in very thin slices, freed from 
white skin and pips. The other mate- 
rials should be mixed in, the cham- 
pagne going in after the ice. The 
whole should be mixed and strained 
into tumblers. It is a good plan to put 
the strips of orange rinds in the syrups 
to infuse for a time before the other in- 
gredients are added. <A small portion 
of lemon is sometimes put in and less 

orange. Should fresh fruit juice be 
used in place of the fruit syrups, some 
sugar will be wanted. 
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Liqueurs.—The following liqueurs 
may be obtained of good wine mer- 
chants :—Adbsinthe: Intensely bitter, 
and used (or abused) asa tonic. Ani- 
sette: Said to be a good digestive. 
Benedictine ; Cassis : One of the nicest 
and most wholesome, being made from 
black-currant juice with fine spirit. 
Celestine: One of the most costly. 
Créme de Café, de Rose, de Thé, de 
Vanille, and others. Chartreuse, both 
green and yellow; the latter the 
cheaper. Curacoa, of various colours, 
und either dry or sweet. Gold and 
Silver Water Dantzic; Kirehenwasser; 
Maraschino; Noyeau, both pink and 
white, and very popular. Ratafia ; 
Trappestine, both green and yellow, 
and resembles Chartreuse in flavour 
and uses. There aro hosts of others, 
including the various flavoured bran- 
dies, cordials, bitters, &c. The above 
are foreign. Of British preparations 
of the kind there is a wide choice. The 
prices range from four or five shillings 
to ten shillings per bottle ; half-bottles 
are always a trifle dearer In proportion. 
Liqueur syrups, mentioned in some re- 
cipes, are very useful for flavouring 
purposes generally; they cost about Is. 
per bottle. 


Mulled Claret. —— Required: 
claret, sugar, water, and flavouring as 
below. Cost, from 3s. 6d. upwards. 

Put in a saucepan two drachms of 
cinnamon, the same of ginger, bruised, 
and half a dozen cloves, with nearly 
half a pint of water and the thin rind 
of an orange or lemon ; a little grated 
nutmeg may be added also ; boil this 
until reduced to half ; then strain, and 
put back on the fire with six or seven 
ounces of loaf sugar and two bottles of 
claret ; bring nearly to the boil, then 
serve. A quicker way is to heat a little 
water and o1ange or lemon juice and 
flavour with essence of spice, the 
‘““mixed ” being best, and then finish 
in the above way. 

Nort.—F or strong mulled claret less 
water should be used. 


Malt Liquors.—Ale, beer, porter, 
and stout have the common characteris- 
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tic of being produced from the fermen- 
tation of an infusion of steeped mult. 
The quantity of alcohol they contain 
varies greatly, London porter not ex- 
cecding about # oz. per pint, while 
strong beer may contain 3 oz., and 
some of the lightest German lager 
beers have been found to contain actu- 
ally less alcohol than some of the bever- 
ages sold and consumed as “non- 
alcoholic’? or teetotal ales! The fact 
is, that absolutely to exclude alcohol 
from any beverage containing sugar 
which is kept over a few hours, is 
almost impossible. Even fully- or 
over-ripe fruit contains an appreciable 
portion of alcohol; but the temperance 
reformer reasonably rests satisfied with 
beverages in which alcohol is not pur- 
posely produced, and which cannotinany 
possible quantity produce intoxication. 

Liquors so various in quality must 
have various effects. Some are highly 
intoxicating, while others are not at all 
so. There is no doubt that malt liquors 
are of some food value, though not 
much; and their tonic properties (de- 
rived from hops) are considerable. 
Their fattening properties arc, how- 
ever, apt to cause biliousness in per- 
sons of sedentary habits who approach 
middle age; and many are then obliged 
to substitute lighter beverages. There 
has been a marked growth during re- 
cent years in the taste for light lager 
beers, some of which almost deserve to 
be ranked as teetotal beverages, so little 
alcohol do they contain. 

Porter and Stout (which is a 
stronger kind of porter) differ from 
ales and beers in the much larger 
quantity of malt extract which they 
contain, and by the partial use of 
roasted or half-burnt malt. or these 
reasons they are as a rule more diges- 
tible than beer, and are often prescribed 
in certain cases of debility; but the 
full body is unsuitable to many con- 
stitutions. 

When malt liquors are bottled, the 
confined further fermentation produces 
a sparkling character which is very 
agreeable ; but there is no doubt that 
good draught ale or stout is the more 
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wholesome. The cask (small in pro- 
portion to the consumption) should be 
kept in a cool place, but not where it can 
be frozen, and should be had in a week 
at least before using. A tap needing no 
vent-peg is safest, as the vent-peg is 
apt to be forgotten ; and if this occurs 
often, it soon spoils the contents of 
the cask. When the cask begins to 
need tilting, do this gently and after 
drawing, so that the liquor may settle 
clear again before the next draught. 
If there is room for two casks, the best 
plan is to have two in: when one runs 
down, tap the other, and the same day 
order a fresh one in. In this way 
time is allowed for the contents to 
settle and get bright before using. 


N egus.— This derives its name 
from its originator, Colonel Negus. 
The ingredients are port or sherry, 
and water (the latter often double the 
amount of the former), lump sugar, 
and flavouring ; lemon or orange rind 
is often used as well as spice, and a 
little essence of vanilla is a great 
improvement. We may mention es- 
sence of mixed spice, or either of the 
other kinds, as mace, cloves, &c., as 
very suitable for flavouring negus. 
The water should be boiling when 
added, and the negus may be served 
hot or cold. 

A pint of wine, two pints of boiling 
water, four to five ounces of sugar, the 
juice of half a lemon, and a little of 
the rind with spice, about the fourth 
of a small nutmeg, or a few drops 
only of essence, will be a guide to the 
proportions. When served hot, heat 
the vessel in which it is mixed, and 
serve at once. When the wine and 
water are in cqual parts (and this is the 
only form in which some consider the 
negus worth drinking), re-heat, but do 
not boil after mixing. This is best 
done by covering the jug and settling 
it in a vessel of boiling water for a few 
minutes. 


Orange Toddy, Iced. — Re- 
quired : four ounces of strained orange 
juice, two ounces of powdered sugar, 
half a pound of ice in chips, a strip or 
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two of orange rind, and two ounces of 
old Irish or Scotch whisky. To be 
drunk before the ice is quite melted. 
When liked stronger of orange, rub 
the sugar on the rinds of one or two, 
then crush it; or a few drops of 
essence of orange may be used. 
Various drinks from fruits can be 
concocted on this principle. A morsel 
of pineapple improves this. 


Perry. — This is a fermented 
beverage made from the fermented 
juice of pears, in much the same 
manner as CipER, but is much less 
common. It is not so sharp as cider, 
but rather apt to produce colicky 
pains in persons who freely partake of 
it rashly. We have known some of 
the best samples of bottled perry 
pronounced by good judges equal to 
champagne ; but such quality is very 
rare, and probably due to some 
peculiar quality in the pears, as well as 
careful management. Unbottled perry 
is rarely worth drinking. 

Pineapple Punch.—Required : 
a pineapple, rice, water, spices, lemons, 
sugar, brandy, rum, and wine as 
below. Cost, about 1s. 4d., exclusive 
of the pineapple and wine and spits. 

Take a well-flavoured pineapple, 
pare it, pick out the specks, and cut it 
into thin slices. Weigh the pulp, and 
put half a pound of it into a bowl. 
Boil a quarter of a pound of best 
Carolina rice in a quart of cold water, 
with two inches of stick cinnamon, and 
a quarter of a drachm of nutmeg. 
When the rice is soft, strain the water, 
and put it aside for a short time. Rub 
a few lumps of sugar upon the rind of 
eight fresh lemons, add more sugar to 
make up a pound and a half, and put 
this and the strained juice of the 
lemons with the pincapple. Pour in 
three pints of boiling water, and then 
with two jugs—one in each hand— 
pour the liquid backwards and for- 
wards from a good height, and 
continue this for twenty minutes. 
Add gradually half a bottle of French 
brandy, half a bottle of Madeira, and a 
bottle and a half of rum, and whilst 
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the spirits and wine are being added 
keep on pouring the liquid from one 
jug to another for fully three-quarters 
of an hour, by which time the punch 
will be delicately flavoured. Last of 
all, add the seasoned rice water, stir it 
quickly into the punch, pour the pre- 
paration into a bowl with a closely- 
fitting lid, throw a cloth over this, and 
leave it in a cool place for eight hours. 
Strain through a jelly bag until the 
punch is quite bright, then bottle it and 
cork securely. Pineapple punch im- 
proves with keeping. Suflicient for 
about a gallon of punch. 


Port.— (See Wines.) 

Regent’s Punch. — Required : 
some syrup, two China oranges, one 
Seville, one lemon, a pint of strong, 
cold green tea,a glass each of brandy, 
rum, urrack, and pincapple syrup, two 
bottles of champagne and one of seltzer 
water ; the latter is sometimes omitted. 
Cost, varies with the champagne. 

Make a syrup with half a pound of 
sugar (or white sugar candy) and 
water; boil, and when cold add the 
rinds of the fruit, very thin. Infuse 
for an hour, add the tea, the fruit juice, 
and all the rest, strain through lawn 
until clear, bottle, and set in ice until 
ready to serve. Some use slices of 
fresh pine in place of the pine syrup. 

Sherry.— (See Wines.) 

Sleeping Cups.—Therc are many 
sorts i drinks that go by this name. 
Spice cup is a term often applied. 
They are made of any degree of 
strength to suit the taste of the 
drinker, and are much liked by many 
in cold weather. Spice, water, rum, or 
any other spirit, and sugar are the 
usual ingredients. 

No. 1.—Required: half a dozen 
cloves, the same number of coriander 
seeds; half an inch of stick cinnamon, 
‘half a pint of water, and from half a 
gill to a gill of good rum. 

The spices are to be boiled in the 
water until a good flavour is obtained, 
and then mixed with the rum, and just 
heated, but not boiled. Swoeten to 
taste and serve hot. 
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No. 2.—Use ginger instead of cinna- 
mon, about an inch, and sweeten with 
honey. Whisky may be used instead 
of rum. 

No, 3.—Required : a pint of water, 
an ounce of sugar, a glass or more of 
brandy, a teaspoonful of good mixed 
spice tied in muslin, and a strip of 
lemon peel. 

The spice bag should be put in the 
boiling water, and when well flavoured 
removed ; the liquor must be strained 
and mixed with the spirit and sugar and 
served at once. The lemon should be 
put in the water with the bag; lemon 
Juico may be used if preferred. The 
spices should be well bruised, and the 
bag will serve for a number of cups. A 
good mixture is composed of cloves and 
ginger, with a few allspice berries and 
a bit of mace or nutmeg; carraway and 
other seeds to taste may be put in. 


Sportsman’s Punch. —- Re- 
quired: a pint of water, half a pint 
of whisky, four ounces of lump sugar, 
or to taste, a wineglassful of old pale 
brandy, half as much old ale, the thin 
rind of half a lemon, and the strained 
juice. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 

Make the jug hot,-and boil the sugar 
and water together, with the lemon 
peel and juice; pour into the jug, add 
the brandy cold, and the ale, boiling, 
last of all. Serve at once. 


Spruce Beer. — No. 1.—Put a 
quart of black treacle in a pan witha 
gallon of water, half an ounce of white 
ginger, and the same of sassafras ; 
simmer for two and a half hours; 
strain into a tub and add a gallon 
and a half to two gallons of water; 
when milk-warm, ferment with a 
little yeast, and next day it may be 
bottled. It should stand covered to 
ferment in a warm place. Three raisins 
pricked should be put in each bottle. 
Cork, tic, and set in a cool cellar for 
threc days, when it should be ready. 

No. 2.—Ten gallons of water should 
be boiled with seven or eight pounds of 
sugar, then added to tho rinds of ten 
lemons; cover, and when lukewarm 
add the juice of the lemons, ten ounces 


of essence of spruce, and a gill and a 
half of good yeast; or if thin, use 
half a pint. Stir and put in the 
cask, and let it work a day or two. 
When fermentation is over, add an 
ounce of isinglass dissolved in some 
of tho liquor. Stir and bung, and 
then let it fine for a week, when it 
may be bottled. This is sometimes 
made without lemons, but is not so re- 
freshing. The bottles should be wired 
and set on their sides until brisk, then 
set upright, or they will burst. More 
or less sugar may be used to taste; 
some allow a pound to the gallon; for 
white beer use loaf, and for brown beer, 
brown sugar. 


Stout.— (See Marr Liqvors.) 


Tea with lLiqueurs.—Make 
good tea and strain it while hot into 
a jug, with the rind and juice of a 
Iemon, and an ounce or less of loaf 
sugar to the quart; when cold add a 
glass or two of any liqueur and serve 
with a little ice. This is a good and 
not expensive drink for tennis and 
other partics, picnics, &c. A little of 
the tea used should be green. 


Wassail Bowl (Sir Walter 
Scott’s).—-“‘ Put a pound of little 
sponge cakes in the bowl, with a 
pound of mixed macaroons and rata- 
fias ; add a gill of sherry, two bottles 
of old raisin wine, a bottle of cham- 
pagne, one of chablis, and a little 
lemon juice. Serve at once.” This is 
sometimes seen in old country houses 
of the present day at the festive 
season, but is an extraordinary com- 
pound, and can hardly be called a 


beverage. 

Wassail Bowl, Old- 
fashioned.—Mix half an ounce of 
grated ginger, half a grated nutmeg, 
and a pinch of powdered cinnamon 
with half a pound of Demerara sugar. 
Put it into a saucepan with a pint 
of alo, and let it boil; then stir in two 
additional pints of ale, half a bottle of 
sherry, Madeira, or raisin wine, and a 
large lump of sugar which has been 
rubbed upon a fresh lemon till the 
yellow part is taken off. Make the 
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wine very hat, but do not allow it to 
boil; put it into the bowl. Throw into 
it half a dozen apples roasted, as in the 
last recipe, and half a small lemon cut 
into slices and freed entirely from the 
white pith. Serve very hot. 


West Indian Shrub.—Re- 
quired: half a pint of pure lime juice, 
a quart of old rum, and a pound and a 
half of sugar. Cost, varies with the 
rum. 

Mix sugar and juico, add tho rum, 
and put in a jar to mellow. Excellent 
for making punch. 

Another way, usually called “ Punch 
Shrub.” Required : twenty - four 
lemons, four pounds of loaf sugar, 
and two quarts of rum. Cost, varies 
with the rum. Rub off the yellow rind 
of half the lemons with the lumps of 
sugar, dissolve it in the strained juice 
of all the lemons, add the rum, and 
proceed as above. Lime and lemon 
juice arc sometimes mixed, or lime and 
orange juice, the rinds of the oranges 
being used for rasping. 


Wines.—That certain wincs necd 
certain temperatures is known to most ; 
but for ordinary folks all that can be 
done is to keep the cellar as free from 
damp and draughts as possible, and 
pretty evenly at a rather cool tempera- 
ture. This applics as much to home- 
made as to imported wines. 55° to 
60° is sct down as correct by a large 
firm of wine merchants. In the case 
of light wines, as Clarets, Burgundies, 
Hocks, Sauternes, &c., they should be 
brought into a moderately warm room 
some hours before being used. ‘ Cold 
locks up the flavour, and makes them 
harsh and rough on the palate.” When 
warmed in haste near a stove or fire, 
take care not to over-heat them, for a 
wine too warm is as bad (if not worse) 
as one too cold or icy. Some wrap the 
bottles in flannel and set them ncar 
enough to the fire to acquire'a very 
gradual warmth; others put them on 
a high mantelpiece ; many go so far as 
to take “the chill off” the glasses in 
cold weather by subjecting them to 
slight warmth before lnying the table. 
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The bottling of wines from the wood 
18 too technical a matter to be treated 
here, as it demands the greatest care 
under experienced superintendence. 
Order and Relation of Wines.—There 
never was a time when people were 
more at liberty to pleaso themselves 
with regard to dinner beverages than 
at the present day ; and with temper- 
ance so much and happily on the 
increase there is every facility to drink 
what one pleases without appearing in 
the least noticeable. Many, who are 
by no means tectotallers, regarding a 
good digestion as a thing not to be 
tampored with, drink but one wine all 
through dinner, having found out that 
however good in itself claret and cham- 
pagne may be, and however choice the 
brands, they often quarrel sadly when 
they arrive in the stomach. The pru- 
dent man avoids the mixing of red and 
white wines to any great extent during 
ameal. But there sre still those who 
follow the good (?) old custom of run- 
ning through various wines that are 
supposed to be “the thing” with the 
different courses; und some have not 
the courage to break off a bad habit. 
Yet this mixing of wines is now 
declared by men whose word is gencr- 
ally accepted in matters of the tablo 
to be “a barbarous misuse of the good 
things of the world’’; it is one more 
proof, if such were wanted, of the 
conservatism that is rampant regarding 
eating and drinking. Wines should 
be sound and good, however few the 
kind; better one sort only, or none at 
all, than the stuff palmed off as wine 
in some instances. The charge of bad 
wines, even where there is lavish 
display in other respects, is often 
heard. There is much common-sense 
in the advice of one who says, “‘ When 
tempted to give your guests bad cham- 
pagne, don’t; substitute good ginger 
beer; or withhold your bad sherry, 
and set before the guests honest English 
beer.”’” Where several wines are served, 
there are certain noteworthy points in 
connection with the order, and the list 
given below may be said to be based 
on sound principles, At the same time 
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departures may be made at choice. 
The guiding rule should be hamnony 
between the beverage and the dish 
with which it is taken. The next dish 
should not be out of mind either; for 
what man in his senses would drink 
milk punch with turtle soup if he 
contemplated stewed eels afterwards ? 
The menu, to be of use, should be a 
guide to the beverages as much as to the 
dishes. ‘ If dinner is preceded by those 
luxuries, oysters, nothing can compare 
with a glass of chablis. After soup, a 
glass of sherry ; if the soup be turtle, 
a glass of Madeira. After fish, a dry 
sherry, or should the fish be rich, such 
as stewed eels, a glass of old East 
India sherry. Hock after light 
entrées; claret or Burgundy after 
richer entrées. Champagne not too 
early in the dinner if dry, and not till 
late if at all sweet. This seems the 
fashion in the present day, and in long 
and elaborate dinners is, perhaps, best. 
Of course, when wine is drunk freely 
during dinner, it cannot be drunk 
freely after dinner. Again, port after 
dinner, when champagne is drunk 
with dinner, is a mixture which but 
few persons can stand. Port is a 
heavy wine, and, after champagne, is 
very apt to disagree.” The following 
is what the author of Food and Feeding 
has to say on the subject, and perhaps 
no one’s dictum is better worth accept- 
ing: “ Briefly, the rule by gastronomic 
consent, for those who indulge in the 
luxury of wine, is to offer a glass of 
light pale sherry, or dry Sauterne, 
after soup; a delicate Rhine wine, if 
required, after fish; a glass of good 
Bordeaux with the joint of mutton; 
the same, or champagne dry, but with 
some true vinous character in it, 
during the entrées ; the best red wine 
in the cellar, Bordeaux or Burgundy, 
with the grouse or other roast game; 
and—but this ought to suffice, even for 
that exceptional individual who is 
supposed to be little, if at all, injured 
by moderate potations. With the ice 
or dessert, a glass of full-flavoured 
natural champagne, or a liqueur, may 
be served, But at this point dietetic 


| 
admonitions are out of place, and we 


have already sacrificed to luxury.” 

We need only add a very few notes 
about the principal kinds of wine. 

Burgundy and Chablis —Burgundies 
deserve a high place amongst wines. 
They stand in character somewhat 
between claret and port. They may be 
had both red and white, and still and 
sparkling; a still, red Burgundy is 
often ordered to those who want a 
fuller and more generous wine than 
claret. It is said that a very poor 
claret is sometimes palmed off as a 
superior wine owing to a mixture with 
a small proportion of Burgundy to 
give it ‘ bouquet.”” These wines 
suffer from change of temperature to a 
greater extent than claret, and a good 
deal of care in keeping is required. 
Sparkling Burgundy, when not too 
sweet, is said by competent judges to 
be nearly equal to champagne, and the 
price is far lower than the fine brands 
of the latter. Burgundies of good, 
sound quality, some with valuable 
ferruginous tonic properties, are now 
imported from Australia. Chablis is 
one of the best French wines of the 
white Burgundy class, and more 
alcoholic than some others; it is often 
taken with oysters. 

Champagne.—To keep in good con- 
dition this wine requires rather a 
cooler temperature than many others. 
It is the most exhilarating and rapidly 
intoxicating of all wines, the effect 
passing off with proportionate rapidity. 
Hence it is a peculiarly dangerous 
wine to drink at all freely. The 
various brands may be roughly classed 
into sweet and dry wines, the latter 
being almost always preferable when 
this wine is ordered medicinally, as it 
sometimes is for obstinate sickness, or 
periodic attacks of faintness accom- 
panied by nausea. Very cheap cham- 
pagne is mostly adulterated. When 
taken medicinally, the best way is to 
use a Champagne tap screwed into the 
cork, which will draw off a single 
glass without injuring the remainder. 
Bottles of champagne should be kept 
on their sides, and cooled before 
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drinking, but not iced, and ice should 
never be put in the glasses. 

Claret.—At one time no wine was 
less appreciated than claret ; now it is 
in daily use amongst all classes where 
wine is drunk at all, having great 
dietetic properties, with very little 
alcohol. Clarets, having similar 
characteristics to those of Bordeaux 
and its vicinity, are finding their way 
into the market from Australia, Hun- 
gary, and Italy, and Italian clarets are 
very good value for money, assuming a 
reliable firm to be dealt with. Whether 
a thin or full-bodied claret be chosen 
for ordinary consumption is a matter of 
taste, but the wine should not be acid. 
Claret bears considerable dilution, and 
diluted with water or suda water is 
one of the most thirst-quenching of 
beverages. 

Hock and Moselle—These may be 
grouped, being similar; hock is a 
little the cheaper; both, whcther still 
or sparkling, are considered whole- 
some; the three main points are free- 
dom from acidity. brightness, and 
bouquet: The lowest-priced brands of 
both are sometimes cloudy, and a 
cloudy wine will be inferior in flavour. 
Moselle is much appreciated for making 
cups, but is apt to be rather a sweet 
wine. 

Madeira. — Good old East India 
Madeira is said by many to bear 
favourable comparison with any wine 
in the world. New Madeira is, price 
for pricc, cheaper than sherry, and 
more than one authority advises those 
who drink wine, and have the money 
and the cellar accommodation, to lay 
down a stock. The aroma of the very 
best Madeiras is fine, and they may be 
classed as full-bodied. 

Fort.—This wine bears a compara- 
tively warm temperature, and must 
not be cold. There is much to be said 
for a glass of good port, but, un- 
fortunately, no wine has been more 
systematically doctored and fortified 
than that which is the product of the 
sunny vineyards of Portugal, and 
which takes its name from the country 
of its origin. The term port now 
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embraces Spanish wines from the 
districts of Tarragona and Reus. 
There is about these a certain rough- 
ness, but they are for the most part 
sound and reliable, and their price is 
moderate; many medical men strongly 
recommend them. Then we have 
French mountain port; this possesses 
a distinctive character, and is con- 
sidered light and digestible ; it is very 
moderate in price. The ports of Italy 
are, when fully matured, delicate in 
flavour and aroma. Crusted ports, 
which have been some years in bottle, 
require considerable care in decanting. 
They should never be ordered from the 
wine merchant and at once decanted, 
but after a journey need a rest of a 
few weeks to regain their brilliancy. 
The bottle should be moved and the 
cork drawn very gently, without 
shaking, and the wine poured into the 
decanter through a strainer very 
steadily, keeping the same side up as 
was 80 in the bin, and stopping directly 
there is the least cloudiness. The dregs 
are easily used up in many ways men- 
tioned in this work. Port is often 
ordered for convalescents and invalids, 
and in such cases should be chosen 
with care; with a view, however, 
rather to soundness and genuine 
character than price. 

Sauterne.—This is a fine whito wine 
of the Bordeaux class, with a delicate 
fragrant odour and aroma. It may 
almost be called a fine white claret, 
and suits some invalids better than 
red wine. 

Sherry.—The wines that come under 
the designation of sherry are many ; 
they differ in strength, flavour, colour, 
and sweetness. Taking the dry, pale 
or natural, practically of one family, 
Amontillado is the most delicate and 
costly. Manzanillas are delicate, high- 
class wines, light, and with little more 
alcohol than the finer growths of hock. 
The aromatic flavour is supposed to be 
due to the soil on which it is grown. 
Montillas are cheaper and thinner, and 
require age to develop their full per- 
fection. The golden and brown 
sherries supply the demand for-a 
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sweeter wine, as for many palates the 
unblended wines are too dry; one of 
these blends is the famous Kast India, 
which, when old, fetches a very high 
price. It is not too much to say that 
no wines are more hurtful than adul- 
terated, fiery sherries. Good sherry 
will keep almost indefinitely in the 
wood; but it is a mistake to think, as 
some do, that bad sherry, or any other 
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wine for that matter, is made good by 
putting it in a barrel; to keep well in 
wood, the wine must be pure and good 
to start with. The dregs, both of 
sherry and port, should be reserved for 
cooking; it is a pity to cloud the 
whole by pouring out the last drop 
from the bottle. When drawn from 
the wood tho wine is generally 
bright. 
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Acidulated Milk.— Mix a dozen 
grains of powdered citric acid with a 
pill or a gill and a half of fresh milk. 
The result is a good imitation of curds 
und whey. 


Acidulated Tea.—This is cx- 
cellent fur use on long journeys by 
road or rail. Make some tea in the 
usual way, of average strength ; strain 
at.once from the leaves, and leave to 
get cold, then add a quarter of a pint 
of lemon juice to a pint of tea, with 
a very little sugar, the less the better, 
as sweet drinks tend to create rather 
than relieve thirst. This will keep 
on the hottest day, whereas tea mixed 
with milk is apt to curdle. The lemon 
should never be used in slices, as 
sometimes advised, or the white pith 
will make the tea bitter. 

Norr.—Half the lemon juice named 
above will make the fea very refresh- 
ing, and be better liked by some. 


Apple Water, Iced. — Re- 
quired: water, sugar, apples, and 
lemons. Cost, about 4d. per quart. 

Slice four large juicy apples, with- 
out paring; add a quart of boiling 
water, cover until cold, then sweeten, 
and flavour with lemon or orange 
juice. Set in ice, or serve with lumps 
of ice. 

Another way is to mix the apple 
water with an equal measure of home- 
made lemonade; or, to convert it into 
an effervescing drink, use bottled 
lemonade. 

Another good drink is made by 
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adding a pint of cider to a quart of 
the apple water with a little sugar or 
honey. 


Blackberry Syrup.—The juico 
of this fruit is so rich that it bears 
dilution. Required: a pint of black- 
berry juice (the berries should be dead 
ripe), a pound of sugar, three-quarters 
of a pint of water, and half a quartern 
of brandy. Cost, about 1s. 3d. 

Boil sugar and water to a syrup, 
add the juice, boil again for a quarter 
of an hour, stir nearly all the time; 
put in the spirit when quite cold. 
Bottle as usual. (See CurRANT Synrvp.) 
{The small quantity of brandy is added 
mercly for keeping purposes, this juice 
not keeping well without. ] 


Café au Lait.— (See Corres.) 
Café Noir.— (See Correr.) 
Children, Nourishing Bever- 


ages for.—Make some cocoa from 
the nibs, or any good essence, mix it 
with an equal measure of boiling milk, 
sweeten a little, and serve hot or cold. 
This is often liked better than either 
cocoa or milk alone. Three-fourths 
milk and one-fowmth cccoa make an- 
other good drink; the cccoa should be 
the best obtainable. (See Cocoa.) 

A mixture of thin oatmeal gruel, 
cocoa, and milk may be recommended, 
for it is both palatable and nourishing, 
far better for growing children than 
tea or coffee. 

Barley water, with an equal measure 
of milk, sweetened with a little malt 
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extract, suits children for whom malt 
has been prescribed medicinally. 

The changes may often be rung with 
benefit in the matter of drinks, as well 
as solid food. 


Chocolate.—This is made from 
the cocoa berry, mixed with sugar and 
spices. It is nutritious, like cocoa, but 
less used in Enpland than in other 
countries, cspecially in Spain and 
Spanish America. It is made by grating 
or scraping as much as is needed of the 
cake chocolate into equal quantities of 
hot milk and water, stirring until 
dissolved. Then place it in a saucepan, 
and make quite hot, stirring all the 
time briskly ; but it must not boil, or 
it will be oily. No quantity can be 
given, as some like it much thicker 





Fic. 167.—CHocoLatTEe MILL. 


than others; and it must also be 
sweetened to taste, but on an average 
an ounce will go to a pint of milk and 
water. The principal makers print 
special directions on the packets, which 
had better be followed. Some foreign 
makers mix the chocolate quite thick 
with hot water alone, and then pour in 
the boiling milk. 

A mill, shown in Fig. 167, is used to 
give the fine frothy appearance so 
much liked, and which cannot be quite 
effectually produced without it, though 
brisk stirring over the fire will go a 
long way to produce it. In using the 
mill, the chocolate should be mixed 
with the water or milk very smoothly, 
and poured into the pot; the lid, with 
the handle of the mill coming through, 
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is then put on, and the chocolate 
warmed gently, the handle being 
rubbed briskly between the palms of 
the hands while the pot is on the fire. 
When the lid is removed, the contents 
should be in a stato of fine froth. 


Cocoa.— This beverage is now vory 
largely consumed, and forms food and 
drink combined. It is, however, less 
refreshing than tea and coffee, and, 
owing to the fat it contains, disagrees 
with many. It is, for the same reason, 
a much better drink for growing 
children, at least once a day, than 
either of the others named above. 
Many whose food supply is limited or 
not of the most nutritious description 
would do well to drink cocoa. The 
low-priced kinds are the dearest in the 
end ; the nourishment is small, and, as 
they are less soluble, there is always a 
deposit in the cup which results in 
waste unless boiled, which it too 
seldom is. Unfortunately those who 
use this cocoa are the very people most 
in need of the nutrition. The pure 
‘‘ soluble ” cocoas at cighteenpence or 
more per pound are worth the money ; 
a cocoa at sixpence or elghtpence will 
consist more or less of starch, and is 
relatively dear. Cocoa Nrss afford a 
good drink, but some trouble is entailed 
in its preparation. Those who prefer 
can buy cocoaine, a recently-introduced 
powder for making a beverage of thin 
consistence, and which is generally 
liked. For preparing cocoa the direc- 
tions on the tin should be followed ; 
the milk and water can be regulated 
to suit the taste, so can the oxact 
amount of cocoa to use. We may add 
that many of the “ soluble” kinds are 
improved by boiling up for a minute, 
even where the makers state that no 
boiling is necessary. Condensed milk 
answers very well for cocoa ; it should 
be mixed with the right proportion of 
boiling water first. Hot milk is as 
great an improvement to cocoa as to 
coffee. 


Cocoa Nibs.—The following are 
simple methods of preparation: Allow 


about an ounce to a quart of water, 
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soak for some hours, at least twelve, 
then boil in the same water until 
reduced: to half the quantity. The 
oily matter is taken from the top when 
the liquid is cool. Re-heat, and add 
milk to taste. If half milk be used, 
the nibs may be increased to an ounce 
and a half per quart at starting. 

Another way.—Allow an ounce of 
the nibs to a pint and a half of water ; 
thoroughly bruise the nibs in a mortar, 
and put in a stone jar and cook gently 
for four hours; then serve, without 
skimming, adding about an equal 
quantity of hot milk. This is strong, 
and recommended by an authority for 
invalids who are ordered a good pro- 
portion of fat in their diet. 

A method adopted in many houses 
where the cocoa kettle is “ kept going ”’ 
is to pour off the clear liquid, adding 
more water, and giving a second covok- 
ing. The proportions at first are a 
matter of taste, and less water must 
be added the second time. This way 
exhausts the strength of the nibs, and 
the two cookings are thought to pro- 
duce a better-flavoured beverage than 
if a large supply of water be used at 
first and the cooking prolonged. Aguin, 
some add cold water in proportion to 
the amount of cocoa drawn off, and 
keep up the simmering until the nibs 
have lost their strength. <A delicately 
clean vessel must at all times be used. 


Coffee,.—It has often been remarked 
that on the Continent we seldom get 
good tea, but almost always a goo 
cup of coffee; whilst in England the 
tea is good, but coffee almost never. 
Partly to this cause, and partly to the 
preat cheapening of tea, is to be 
ascribed the steady decline in England 
of coffee-drinking. This is in many 
respects to be regretted, because, while 
nearly as stimulating, coffee contains 
much less tannin or astringent matter, 
and, moreover, when taken with milk, 
is a much more substantial breakfast 
beverage. In some people, however, 
coffee causes a fecling of heat and 
irritation, and in such cases should be 


avoided, though trial should be made 
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of a proper preparation beforo it is 
finally condemned. 

The principal causes of the poor 
coffee found in England are simply 
laziness, and ignorance of what good 
coffee requires. In days we can 
remember yet, people often bought 
their coffee raw and roasted it them- 
selves; and they always ground it 
themselves. That is the only way 
perfect coffee can be obtained. But 
nowadays folks “have no time,” so the 
coffee is bought ready ground, and 
used when all the aroma is gone; and 
people have to help out with chicory 
to get some kind of flavour. Yet it is 
easier to roast coffee at home to-day 
than ever, for handy little roasters— 
we may name one very good one 
known and sold as “ the daily roaster” 
—ure now to be obtained suitable for 
any requirement, from least to greatest, 
ut prices from a few shillings to a 
couple of guineas, so simple that with 
ordinary care they cannot fail. Special 
directions are supplied with each form 
of roaster ; and we need only add here 
that some French authorities consider 
the flavour improved by adding just a 
trace of sugar, while some roasters add 
also a tiny morsel of the very best fresh 
butter. Perhaps few, however, will 
roast their coffee in these high-pressure 
days; but in all large towns we may 
buy berries freshly roasted (always to 
be known by the rich fragrant smell) 
and tightly tinned. Then take the 
requisite quantity, and put in the oven 
between two plates for five minutes 
before grinding. It should be freshly 
ground for each service, and the mill 
set very coarse: many people say 
coffee is better not “ ground,” but 
crushed in a mortar. And unless it 
has kept warm, the ground or crushed 
product should be again heated in the 
oven, and the pot or other vessel with 
boiling water, before making. Then 
use plenty of coffee, and you will have 
a delicious and fragrant beverage ; but 
the Frenchman often allows a cupful 
of ground coffee to three or four 
cupfuls of boiling water. Coffee is 


like tea in this respect: you can get a 
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dark fluid with a strong taste of some 
kind by using a little, and stewing or 
boiling ; but to get really restorative, 
fragrant drink, the real coffee all people 
admire whenever they do get it, you 
must use plenty, and only get the 
aromatic principle out quickly, without 
stewing or boiling at all. The perco- 
lator vessels are good ; or in any plain 
hot coffee-pot, or a plain hot jug, a 
bag of muslin or wire receptacle may 
be immersed for a few minutes only. 
To boil coffee, even after the grounds 
are removed, is to spoil it, as it drives 
off the aroma and much of the jlavour. 

When made in this way, with well- 
roasted berries, and plenty of them, 
Mocha coffee is still the best. For 
using ready ground, colonial growth 
often gives a stronger flavour, but it 
lacks the delicious aroma of the true 
Mocha. Ready-ground coffee is un- 
doubtedly improved by chicory, and 
many like a dash of the chicory flavour 
even in good coffee ; but this can easily 
be added at discretion. Even with 
coffee bought ready ground, from a 
good grocer who has a steady trade, 
the beverage may be much improved 
upon what it usually is, by taking care 
to make the coffee-pot fof before 
using, and placing the ground coffee 
for five to ten minutes In a cup covered 
by a saucer in the oven. Or if that is 
not hot in the morning, on the hottest 
part of the top plate of the range. If 
not hopelessly “ gone,’’ this will freshen 
up the aroma considerably. One more 
point: always make the milk hot ; the 
best coffee will be half-spoiled if mixed 
with cold. 

Black Coffee (Café Noir), as often 
handed round after dinner, is coffee 
made very strong and served without 
any milk or cream, but with sugar to 
taste, and sometimes a squeeze of 
lemon. In this form coffee is a strong 
stimulant, pick-me-up, and remedy 
against sleep. Occasionally such a 
stimulant is very useful, but the 
habitual indulgence in such plays 
havoc with the nervous system. 

Coffee and Milk (Café au Lait) 
is understood in France as equa] 
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quantities of moderately-strong clear 
coffee and boiling milk, poured into 
the cup simultancously. For those 
who can take milk for breakfast, a 
still more nourishing beverage, and 
one with more aroma of the coffee, is 
made by nearly filling the cup with 
boiling milk, and adding two or three 
tablespoonfuls of strong black coffee. 


Cream. — Nutritious beverages 
from cream and milk, and other 
materials, aro given in tho chapter on 
Invaurp Cookery. 


Currant Syrup. — Required: 
equal weights of ra and white 
currants, and sugar as below. Cost, 
from 6d. to 9d. per pint, but very 
variable. 

All red currants may be used, and to 
those, or a mixture as above, a pound or 
two of red cherries or raspberries to six 
pounds will be found an improvement, 
though they can be dispensed with. 
The fruit should be picked and bruised 
a little, then put in a jar, and the 
juice drawn as for jelly; it must be 
strained twice, or more, until quite 
clear, or the appearance of the syrup 
will be poor. Leave it in a cold place 
until next day, being careful to guard 
against dust. The juice may then be 
poured off free from any sediment 
there may be. Weigh the juice, and 
put if ina very clean pan, with four- 
teen ounces of sugar to the pound. 
The sugar should be the best loaf, 
broken in small lumps and heated that 
it may dissolve the sooner. Stir to 
avoid burning, and simmer only; do 
not let it boil. Skim carefully. When 
no more scum rises, put the syrup in 
an carthen or china vessel to cool. 
Again cover very lightly to keep out 
dust. In twelve hours pour into very 
small bottles, and cork and seal 
securely. The corks must be new. 
Bottles of a quarter pint each are the 
most useful, and the necks should be 
narrow. This is a delicious pre- 
paration, and retains the fresh flavour 
of the fruit; some use a pound of 
sugar to the pint if for long keeping. 
It may be used for pudding cauces, 
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ices, fruit jellies, and for many kinds 
of cooling drinks, and will be found 
very suitable for invalids. With 
attention to details no one need fail in 
making syrups that will keep well. 

Norts.—-This mode may be followed 
for other fruits ; the sugar should not 
be less than the above, and in many 
cases a little more is an improvement. 

Another way.--Unboiled. This is 
easily made. Black currants, or half 
red, are put in jars with an equal 
weight of sugar. The brown jars 
with narrow necks, holding a couple 
or three pounds, are the best to use. 
The sugar should be pounded lonf. 
Put sugar top and bottom, and go on 
with fruit and sugar in alternate 
layers, until the jars are quite full, 
shaking hard between each addition. 
A clove or two, or a few allspice 
berries, are sometimes liked. Before 
covering, soak a couple of sheets of 
stout white paper in brandy, and lay 
on; then tie down with bladder. If 
more convenient, use bottles, and cork 
or seal securely. In three months the 
syrup may be drawn off, and, if liked, 
put in bottles for future use; they 
should be small, well corked, and a 
little spirit added. But it is much 
better to open a jar and use the fruit 
and syrup at the same time, if it can 
be arranged. In cases cf illness, the 
syrup will be found delicious for 
cooling drinks ; and the fruit answers 
well for plain pies and puddings, &c. 
Therefore this method is economical ; 
but the best of fruit, gathered in the 
finest of weather, combined with a dry 
store closet, are essential to the proper 
keeping. 


Effervescent Waters. — (See 
MrxERaL WatTERS.) 


Eggs. — Nourishing drinks from 
eggs, combined with other materials, 
will be found in the chapter on InvaLip 
Cookery. 


Frosty Morning Drink.— 
An old recipe directs that hot milk be 
flavoured with curry powder. Spiced 
milk is more agrecable to most palates. 
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Essence of mixed spice, or ginger 
only, may be used, with a pinch of 
cayenne, or a drop or two of cayenne 
essence to give greater zest. “ Com- 
position essence” may be used to 
flavour hot milk. The idea that 
spirits added to milk are of an advan- 
tage in “ keeping out the cold” is now 
known to be a mistaken one, 


Fruit Punches, Simple.— 
These are not to be confounded with 
the ordinary drinks bearing the name 
of punch, and for which a variety of 
materials of an expensive kind are 
wanted. They are really fruit drinks, 
prepared with a little more than 
common care, and which can be recom- 
mended for use in wurm weather. 
The caution that the ice must be of the 
purest may not be out of place. When 
the internal use of ice is objected to, 
as it is, and perhaps wiscly, in many 
cases, the drink must be diluted with 
an extra supply of water, and then set 
in an ice cave or refrigerator, or vessel 
containing ice and salt; or failing 
either, set in cold water with a gocd 
supply of salt added, and with a wet 
cloth wrapped round the vessel con- 
taining the drink. 

No. 1. — Required: strawberries, 
water, lemon juice and sugar, and 
some ice. Cust, variable. 

Mash the fruit and pass it through 
a hair sieve, then put to a quart of the 
pulp the sume measure of water, or 
more for a cheaper drink, with from 
four to eight ounces of powdered sugar, 
and the juice of half a lemon; the 
grated rind may be put in also. The 
sugar should be allowed to dissolve, 
and the mixture strained again, and 
covled for use as above, a teaspoonful 
of powdered ice being put in each 
tumbler at the time of serving. When 
required at once, and no time can be 
given for cooling, make it stronger of 
the fruit at first, say a pint of water 
only to a quart of fruit pulp, then add 
double, or more, the quantity of ice. 
Acting on this principle, all sorts of 
drinks may be served at very short 
notice. 





teeny ee of the lemons, and of one or 
the oranges, should be taken off 
on the sugar, then put in a bowl, and 
the juice of all the fruit squeezed 
over; the sugar is better crushed; 
Water to taste may be added; an equal 
measure makes a first-rate drink, but 
twice the measure, or more, may be 
put to for children. This should stand 
covered for half an hour, then be 
strained, and mixed with a pint or so 
of chopped ice, and again left to blend 
before serving. 

No. 3.—This is one of the best of 
the drinks. Required: a small pine- 
apple, a pound of sugar, two and a 
half pints of water, the rind of an 
orange and half the juice, or half the 
quantity of lemon rind and juice, a 
pint of cracked ice, and as much water 
as may be necessary to reduce the 
sweetness to taste. Cost, varies with 
the pineapple. 

The water is to be boiled with the 
sugar to a syrup, for about ten 
minutes; the rind of the orange or 
Jemon should be very thinly removed 
and boiled with it. Then strain and 
add the pine; put in the fruit juice 
when cold; the pine should he 
very finely cut up; a tin of grated 
pine can be used instead. Cool for 
a time, then stir the ice in, and cool 
again. 

No. 4.—Required: some ripe rasp- 
berries, cider vinegar, water, sugar, 
and ice as below. Cost, variable. 

Take as many raspberries as may be 
required, and pour over just enough 
cider vinegar to cover, and leave for 
twenty-four hours, then pour the 
juice off. Add to it an equal measure 
of water that has been sweetened to 
taste ; those who like acid drinks will 
add but little sugar; it is a good plan 
to put in but a little at first, and to 
hand round some more of the syrup 
with the punch. To a quart of the 
mixture after cooling add half a pint 
of ice, cool again, and serve. 


Beer eo" No l ’ 
: . » t.— Fo 
keeping. ured: four ounces of 
ginger, four pounds of sugar ¢ 
"age of water, a quarter pint or 

yeast, the anmo of brandy, two 
lemons, a quarter of an ounce of good 
essence of lemon, and half an ounce of 
cream of tartar. Cost, about 2s. 6d. or 
2s. 9d. Bruise the ginger, and boil with 
water and sugar for twenty minutes: 
pour this boiling on the lemon rind, 
essence, and cream of tartar; add the 
lemon juice and, when lukewarm, the 
yeast. Work for three days. Skim, 
and strain into the cask, add the 
brandy, bung, and bottle in a fort- 
night. Less brandy will do if a small 
quantity be made, or if it will be soon 
consumed after bottling. 

No. 2.— This is cheap. Allow a 
pound of brown sugar, the whole of a 
lemon (execpt the pips), an ounce or 
rather more of ginger to the gallon of 
water ; boil as above, and ferment with 
a spoonful of yeast ; or the ingredients 
may be mixed by adding the boiling 
water; in twenty-four hours strain 
and bottle ; fit for use in a few days, 
but much depends on the weather. 

No.3.— (See GINGER-BEER PowpeErs.) 

Note.—The above cannot be said to 
be quite free from alcohol, but are, 
notwithstanding, really temperance 
drinks. The fact is, that to keep any 
fluid containing sugar absolutely free 
from alcohol for more than a few 
hours 1s almost impossible. There is a 
perceptible quantity in over-ripe fruit. 
The intelligent temperance reformer 
will be content with beverages in 
which alcohol is not purposely imtro- 
duced, and which if drunk (in any 
quantity) cannot possibly intoxicate. 


Ginger-Beer Powders.— Those 
are very useful, but should be put in a 
dry place. Required: two drachms of 
powdered white sugar, twenty-six grains 
of bicarbonate of soda, 81x grains of the 
finest ginger, and a single drop of 
essence of lemon; these mixed are for 
the blue paper; thirty grains of pow- 
dered citric acid, or thirty-six grains of 
tartaric acid, are to be put in the white 
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paper. To use, dissolve each in half a 
glass of water, mix the two, and drink 
at once. 

To make on a large scale proceed 
thus: Mix together a pound of pow- 
dered sugar, two ounces of freshly- 
grated ginger, five ounces of bicarbon- 
ate of soda, and fifty drops of essence 
of lemon—divide amongst ninety-six 
blue papers ; six ounces of tartaric, or 
five ounces and a half of citric, acid, 
should be divided amongst the same 
number of white papers. Use as above. 

Nore.— Weaker drinks are now 
more common, and the proportions 
may be reduced to two-thirds or there- 
abouts, with better results in some cases. 


Ginger Syrup.— Required: a 
quart of water, a pound and a quarter 
of lump sugar, a strip of lemon peel, 
and three ounces of bruised ginger. 
Cost, about 8d. 

The water and ginger are to be 
boiled until the liquid is reduced to 
half; simmer only, or the liquid will 
be reduced before the goodness is ob- 
tained from the ginger; it is a good 
plan to let them macerate for a few 
hours in advance. Then strain, add 
the sugar, and boil again, skimming 
well until no more scum rises. When 
cold, bottle for use. A little essence of 
lemon may be used just before bottling 
in place of the fresh rind. Another 
way is to mako a sugar-and-water 
syrup, then to add as much ginger es- 
sence as is agreeable, and bottle for use. 
This is a useful and wholesome syrup. 


Harvest Drinks.—.>. 1.—Mix 
six ounces of fine oatmeal, the same of 
coooa, half a pound of sugar, and a 
gallon of boiling water. Mix the oat- 
meal to a paste with a pint of cold 
water ; boil all together for ten minutes 
or 80, and when cold add a pint or two 
of skim or new milk. This is a sus- 
taining drink, It will be more refresh- 
ing if thinner, and the milk may be 
omitted. 

No, 2.—Mix a quarter of a pound of 
fine oatmeal with a little warm or cold 
water, then add a gallon of boiling 
water; boil for ten minutes, then 
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sweeten and flavour with lemon juice, 
or citric acid, or raspberry vinegar. 
A little pure malt vinegar is liked 
by some, and is wholesome. 

No. 3.—Make toast and water, and 
add a little oatmeal; strain when cold. 
The water should be boiling and the 
vessel covered. Flavour, if liked, with 
lemon, lime, or other fruit juice. 


Herb Beer. — The most con- 
venient way for most people is to use 
extract of herbs, or dried herbs in 
powder. The former is to be had of 
chemists and grocers, and the latter of 
herbalists. The method of making 
resembles Gincrer Bezr. These drinks 
are for the most part agrecable and 
wholesome, but fermented drinks do 
not agree with all. The herb extract 
may, in such cases, be used for 
“present use” drinks by adding the 
water and letting it stand until cold. 
If to be kept a short time a little 
spirits of wine must be added. Country 
residents may make good drinks of this 
sort by boiling nettles, &c., and using 
the liquid just in the same way as 
water is used in making GincEer BEER. 
A small amount of hops will give an 
agreeable bitterness. As a rule the 
packets of herbs are labelled with the 
contents and the proportion of each 
herb. Essence of mixed herbs is 
gencrally preferred, but dandelion and 
other kinds may be had singly. (See 
Nore to Gincer BEER.) 


Hop Beer (a pleasant harvest 
drink).—Required : five ounces of hops, 
nine gallons of water, three pounds 
(more or less to taste) of brown sugar, 
and a little yeast. Cost, a few pence 
per gallon. 

Boil hops and water slowly for 
forty to fifty minutes ; strain over the 
sugar, add yeast when Inkewarm, and 
let it ferment; finish off like GINGER 
Beer ; or if liked, draw from a stone or 
wooden cask as wanted. The addition 
of a little bruised ginger, or essence of 
ginger is often approved. (See Nore at 
end of Ginger BEER.) 


Jam, Drinks from.—A table- 
spoonful of jam of any sharp kind to 
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a quart of boiling water, covered, and 
strained when cold, makes a wholesome 
drink for children. (See recipes in 
Invatip Cooxery.) 


Lemon Syrup.— Required : three 
pints of water, three pounds of loaf 
sugar, a teaspoonful of good essence of 
lemon, and four and a half ounces of 
citric acid. Cost, about 1s. 6d. 

The water and sugar should be boiled 
for ten minutes, then poured at once 
over the acid and essence in a jug, and 
stirred until the acid is dissolved. 
When. cold, bottle and cork for use. 
A tablespoonful or more with a tumbler 
of water, or soda, seltzer, &c., makes 
a very pleasant and wholesome drink. 
Stir with a wooden or silver spoon. 


Lemonade Powders or Port- 
able Lemonade.—Vo. 1.—-Take for 
a single glass twelve grains of tartaric 
or citric acid, half an ounce of pow- 
dered white sugar, a drop of essence of 
lemon or a little fresh lemon peel, rasped 
on sugar. Stir into the water and drink 
at once. Powders made upin the above 
proportions will keep in a dry place, 
and are useful to have at hand, or a 
mixture may be put in a bottle and 
well corked. 

No. 2.—Required: four pounds of 
sugar, an ounce of citric acid, half an 
ounce of tartaric acid, and a quarter 
of an ounce, or less if very good, of 
essence of lemon. The sugar should 
be in powder, except that upon which 
the lemon essence is poured, which 
must be in lumps; it is then to be 
powdered and dried and mixed with 
the rest. T'rom one to two teaspoon- 
fuls of the powder will make a small 
tumbler of lemonade. 

No. 3.—These are effervescing. Re- 
quired : a pound of white sugar, a quar- 
ter of a pound of bicarbonate of soda, a 
drachin and a half of essence of lemon, 
and six ounces of tartaric or citric acid, 
or half of each. The sugar, soda, and 
essence of lemon are to be mixed, and 
divided into portions to fill six dozen 
blue papers. The acids are to fill the 
same number of white papers. Mix in 
the same way as seidlitz powders. Two 
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of the powders, viz., one of ca h, wi 
make half a pint of lemonads. The 
water used should be as cold as 
possible. 


Lemonade Syrup. — This is 
very useful when a good quantity of 
lemonade is wanted, as it can he 
diluted to the required strength with 
water or any effervescing beverage. 
Required: the rinds of six and the 
ee of twelve lemons, a pound of 
ump sugar, and three gills of water. 
Cost, about 1s. 3d. 

The rinds must be very thin, and 
should be infused for a time in the 
water; then add the sugar, and stir 
over the fire, and boil for a minute; 
then put in the straincd juice by 
degrees, and simmer, but do not boil 
again. It is then ready for use. A 
much nicer drink is made by rasping 
the rinds with the sugar, and when a 
stronger flavour is liked the whole of 
the rinds can be used. If wanted 
quickly, set the vessel in ice. For 
present use, not for bottling, some add 
the juice to the syrup after it has 
cooled. 

Lime Juice.—The best kind is 
said to be the pure, unsweetened juice. 
This requires the addition of sugar, 
and may be taken with plain or acrated 
water, or used for flavouring purposes 
the same as lemon juice. It 1s not so 
good when it has been long in bottle, 
and the bottle should be quickly con- 
sumed after opening. There is a vast 
difference in the qualities offered for 
sale. ‘“ Lime Juice Cordials” are a 
compound of juice and sugar, with 
flavourers of many sorts. Some are 
said to contain drugs such as iron; 
when quite pure they are often too 
sweet to be agreeable-—at least, as a 
dinner drink. Lime squash is made 
by using lime juice, and proceeding as 
for lemon squash. Many dislike lime 
juice because they do not sufficiently 
dilute it; it is one of those beverages 
that are best weak. 


Mineral Waters.—This term is 
now gencrally extended to all effer- 
vescing waters, though drunk merely as 
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beverages, which owe their sparkle and 
flavour to being charged with carbonic 
acid gas. Some even of these are 
natural, the imported seltzer being 
perhaps the most wholesome and agrce- 
able of all; but the manufacture of 
them has greatly improved of late 
years. At one time all the siphons 
were of French importation, and the 
water contained in them was of doubtful 
purity, as Sir Henry Thompson has 
pointed out; but eminent English 
tirms now use siphons, which are filled 
(like English bottles) from deep artesian 
wells. ‘The soda-water now so freely 
drunk as a beverage contains only a 
very few grains of soda bicarbonate in 
a bottle; but when first made it was 
a truly drugged or medicated water 
containing 60 grains to 120 grains per 
pint ; and we can remember an action 
being brought for the present weak 
water being sold. It will be seen, 
therefore, that there is a medical soda- 
water as well as a weaker table-water ; 
and if ordered for medical reasons, 
what is meant should be ascertained 
from the doctor. 

The medicated waters may be roughly 
classed as follows :— 

1. Saline and alkaline.—Soda-water 
has been mentioned above. Potass- 
water also should have its strength 
stated. lLithia-water has marvellous 
effects in many cases of gout and 
gravel. Of the natural imported 
waters, we may mention Homburg, 
Kissingen, Vichy, Apollinaris, Carls- 
bad, Friedrichshall, Pullna, and Hun- 
yadi Janos. The last four are sulphated 
in character. 

2. Chalybeate Waters. — These are 
chiefly drunk at spas, such as Bath 
and Tunbridge Wells; in_ bottle, 
Marienbad belongs to this class. 

3. Sulphurous TWaters.—These also 
are chiefly taken at watering-places. 
Harrogate-water can be had in bottle. 

There are other waters which speci- 
ally contain iodine and bromine, such 
as one of the Kissingen springs, whose 
water is imported. And others have a 
superabundance of earthy salts, which 
are usciul in rickets and consumption. 
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Of these, Taunus-water ig an ex- 
ample. 

Where economy has to be studied, 
and effervescent waters are drunk as a 
beverage on a large scale, a gasogene 
or seltzogene isa good investment. A 
wire-covered one may he had from 
half a guinea, and full directions are 
given with it; these, by the way, must 
be accurately observed, or accidents 
are likely to happen. The method is 
simple enough when the principle is 
understood, but there should be no 
rash experiment with other quantities 
or methods of preparation. The cost 
of the waters so prepared is merely 
nominal, after the first cost. 


Mulbe Ss (a French 
recipe).—Gather and pick the fruit 
before it is quite ripe, that the juice 
may have a little acidity. Reduce to 
powder an equal weight of sugar, and 
place it together with the fruit in a 
preserving-pan ; do not mash the fruit, 
or it will make the juice thick. Set 
the pan over a very moderate fire; the 
heat will soon burst the fruit, and by 
this means the juice will be quite 
clear. When the sugar is dissolved it 
will require a few boilings to make the 
syrup. Strain it through a horschair 
sieve without pressing the fruit. The 
mulberries will remain in the sieve, 
and the syrup will not need to be 
clarified. Finish as directed for Cur- 
RANT SYRUP. 


Pileorade.—A delicious summer 
drink. Required: three oranges, 
three lemons, a quarter of a pound of 
fresh pine, two quarts of water, sugar, 
and ice. Cost, about 9d., exclusive of 


pine. 


Put the thin rinds of the oranges 
and lemons in a jug with their juice 
and the pine in thin shavings; add 
the water, cover at once, and set 
by to cool; then sweeten; about a 
quarter of a pound of sugar will suit 
most tastes, and add a httle pounded 
ice. This may be varied by omitting 
the pine, and adding with the ice a 
quarter of a pint of the juice from 
fresh strawberries, when it becomes 
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“Strawleornde.” Well made, it will be 
preferred to many more costly drinks. 
Strain carefully before adding the ice. 
Pineapple syrup may be used when 
fresh pine is out of season. 


Haspberry Acid.—(See Srraw- 
BERRY ACID.) 
Raspberry Vinegar. — Re- 


quired: raspberries, vinegar, sugar, 2s 
below. Cost, about 1s. per pint on an 
average, but variable with the fruit. 

Pour nine pints of white wine 
vinegar over six pounds of raspberries 
in glass jars; tie a thick white paper 
over, and leave for six or seven days; 
then drain, allowing the juice plenty 
of time to drip; a fine sieve laid over 
a basin may be used. Change the 
fruit, using the same weight of fresh 
raspberries, and pour the vinegar 
over; in three or four days drain, and 
again change the fruit ; pass the whole 
of the liquid through a jelly bag, and 
then boil it with its weight of sugar— 
that is, a pound and a quarter to the 
pint of juice, for five minutes, skim- 
ming very thoroughly. The sugar 
should be roughly crushed pure cane 
loaf, and is best warmed a little. The 
boiling pan must be delicately clean ; 
an enamelled one is generally pre- 
ferred. Leave in earthen vessels until 
next day; then bottle in small, dry 
bottles, using new corks, which should 
be put in lightly at first, and cork 
securely after a few days. A damp 
store closet will destroy both colour 
and flavour of this and all similar 
preparations. 

Norr.— When the fruit is scarce 
and dear it may be changed twice only, 
or left a day or two longer in the 
vinegar ; but when it can be afforded 
it is worth while to follow this recipe, 
and get the fine flavour of the fruit, 
which should overpower that of the 
vinegar. Some use a larger proportion 
of vinegar; many usc a pint of vinegar 
to the pound of fruit, and let 1 macer- 
ate for nine days; others, who have a 
garden, throw the fruit in the vinegar 
as it ripens, until the requisite quantity 
is obtained. Some add a glass of 
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brandy to each pint or quart 
time of boiling ; but the addition ea 
questionable advantage so far as flavour 
goes, but it liclps to keep it. Straw. 
berry vinegar may be made in the 
same way. It is of the greatest 
importance that the fruit be sound 
and freshly gathered; ripe, but not 
over-ripe. Search carefully for grubs. 


Sherbet, Rich.—(rate the thin 
rinds of fresh lemons with lumps of 
loaf sugar, and press the juice and 
pulp out into a bowl, rejecting the 
seeds. Crush the sugar, rubbing and 
blending the ingredients with a silver 
spoon. Then add calf's-foot jelly, 
newly made, with any spirit or wine 
to flavour. Stir, and after the sherbet 
has stood two or three hours, strain it 
until clear. 


Strawberry Acid.—Required : 
fruit, sugar, water, and tartaric acid as 
below. Cost, about 3s. 6d., exclusive of 
the sugar. 

Put two and a half ounces of acid in 
a quart of cold water and pour it over 
six pounds of picked ripe strawberries 
in an earthen pan. The next day 
strain the liquor off and put a pound 
and a half of crushed lump sugar to 
every pint of the liquid. When dis- 
solved it 1s ready for present use or 
may be bottled. Raspberry acid is 
made in the same way. Lither will be 
found very useful for al fresco gather- 
ings, and may be diluted to taste. <A 
smaller quantity of acid is sometimes 
liked ; again, others will prefer a pound 
of sugar only to the pint of juice. 


Strawberry Vinegar. — (‘See 


RasPBERRY VINEGAR.) 


Tamarind Drink.—There are 
various ways of making this ; it is con- 
sidered very wholesome. This is a 
simple recipe. Boil two ounces of 
tamarinds with a quart of water and a 
quarter of a pound of stoned and 
chopped raisins for about twenty 
minutes; leave awhile before strain- 
ing, but turn at once into an earthen 
vessel, Serve cold. Sometimes fla- 
voured with lemon peel. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


Another way is to use more raisins, 
and just before serving add a gill of 
pure lime juice to each quart of the 
liquid. A morsel of honey gives softness. 


Tea.—Much has been written for 
and against the use of tea. The truth 
depends upon how it is used; and that 
has been greatly influenced by its 
growing cheapness of late years. 
When Cowper wrote of ‘‘ the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates,’ 10s. per 
pound compelled sparing use once a 
day. Now strong tea is often taken 
several times a day, with the result of 
demonstrating that it is a powerful 
nervous stimulant, whose effects, when 
taken in excess, are most disastrous. 
There is some ground for the belief 
that the great growth of neuralgic 
symptoms, especially amongst women, 
may be partly due to the grcatly- 
increased use of tea. On the other 
hand, Miss Nightingale writes as fol- 
lows—and in regard to sick patients, 
too, whom especially many would de- 
prive altogether of this beverage: “A 
good deal too much against tea is said 
by wise people, and a great deal too 
much is given to the sick by foolish 
people. I should be very glad 
if any of the abusers of tea would point 
out what to give to an English putient 
after a sleepless night instead of tea. 
If you give it at five or six o’clock in 
the morning he may even somctimes 
fall asleep after it, and get perhaps his 
only two or three hours’ sleep during 
the twenty-four. At the same time 
you should never give tea or coffee to 
the sick, as a rule, after five o’clock in 
the afternoon. Sleeplessness in the 
early night is from excitement gener- 
ally, and is increased by tea or 
coffee. Sleeplessness which continues 
to the early morning is from exhaus- 
tion often, and is relieved by tea.” 
The same writer points out, however, 
that while one or two cups of tea may 
be thus highly beneficial, three or four 
may be highly injurious. And this 
very much touches the essence of the 
question ; for while a moderate tempo- 
rary stimulus of the brain may be of 
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great assistance, provided also time be 
allowed for repose, excessive and fre- 
quent stimulus which is never allowed 
time to be recovered from, cannot be 
other than disastrous. To partake of 
strong tea three times a day cannot fail 
to be injurious. 

How tea is made and drunk alsc 
has to do with the question. The 
main factors got out of it by infusion 
are: (1) the stimulating principle 
known as theine; and (2) a very 
strong astringent principle called {an- 
nin, the very same that in oak-bark 
is used for “tanning” skins into 
leather. It is the first that stimulates, 
and in moderation refreshes and re- 
stores ; the effect of the second, when 
freely taken, is to produce obstinate 
constipation and indigestion, by what 
practically amounts to a slow “ tan- 
ning ’’ of the intestines. The theine 
is nearly all dissolved out very guichly 
Ly boiling water ; while the tannin is 
extracted much more gradually, comes 
out more and more for hours if the in- 
fusion be kept boiling, and has a great 
deal to do with the colour, and nearly 
all to do with the strong bitter taste. 
Really, one quarter of the total weight 
of average Ceylon tea consists of tannin. 
Now we can get to like this same bit- 
ter taste, and poor people especially 
like “strength” in what they drink; 
and so they go on “stewing the 
strength” out of their tea till it is 
dark and bitter and strong. But what 
they are thus getting has no restoratire 
effect at all. All that part came out in 
the first few minutes; the rest makes 
it taste strong and look strong, and 
it is strong in a way; but it is a 
strong tanning solution really, and is 
steadily making havoc with their diges- 
tion. In Ireland, where the peasantry 
“‘ stew” tea all day, the most deplor- 
able effects have been traced to the 
practice. 

Making Tea.—The above is simple 
and easily understood, and it teaches us 
how we ought to make tea. The 
Chinaman drinks it often, and pretty 
strong too; but he has no “nerves” 
worth mentioning, and he avoids all 
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astringent effects by his way of 
making. He puts some tea in a cup, 
and pours boiling water on, and in a 
few minutes drinks it. For real 
refreshment and aroma, no plan beats 
his, but it is not according to English 
custom. Still we can copy the essence 
of it. The “pot of tea’? made in a 
small pot for a single customer at a 
good London tea-house, brought in a 
small pot, and drunk in a few minutes, 
i3 practically much the same thing, 
provided tea enough be used. On the 
other hand, a large pot, kept going for 
half an hour to an hour, gets out 
more tannin than is goud. Now that 
tea is so very cheap, tea-drinkers who 
value their health should seek for 
strength by using plenty, renewed if 
necessary, and as far as possible avoid- 
ing all that has been infused for more 
than fifteen minutes in all. The mate- 
rial of the pot matters little, except 
that polished metal keeps hot longer 
than earthenware. But it is most im- 
portant that it be always thoroughly 
cleaned and dried after each time of 
use. A pot put away damp soon gets 
into a condition that ruins the flavour. 
The pot should be heated, either by 
putting in front of the fire, or by pour- 
ing boiling water in; and it is not a 
bad plan to put the tea into it dry, and 
put tea and all down before the fire ; it 
certainly brings out the flavour. 

The water must not only be boiling, 
but should be freshly boiled; anyone 
who will make a pot with such water, 
and another with water boiled or 
simmered for an hour, will have no 
more doubt about the difference. The 
quality and kind of tea make a differ- 
ence as to quantity; but the old rule 
of a teaspoonful for exch person, and 
one for the pot, will usually suffice if 
the teaspoons are of good size; let it 
be remembered, however, that all 
modern research enforces the obtain- 
ing of strength by ample tea and not 
by lung infusion, and the difference in 
restorative power of the two is incalcu- 
lable. It is best to fill up at once with 
the boiling water; to pour some on 
and “mash” the tea, is a remnant of 
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the old stewing process. For the same 
reasons, filling up more than once is 
bad; and if more tea be required it 
should be made in a separate pot, 
not on the old leaves. People who 
have never tried tea made in this 
“‘ fresh” way, with a liberal allowance, 
havo a revelation in store. 

Milk or cream and sugar are of 
course matters of taste; but a thin eup 
makes a vast difference to the taste of 
the beverage, as the Chinese found out 
hundreds of years ago. In Russia they 
seldom use milk, but add a slice of 
lemon aud very often a strong dash 
of brandy. A Spanish fashion is to 
put in the put with the tea a little 
lemon verbena. In England most 
people like or dislike this exceedingly: 
to those who like it, it adds a deli- 
cious aroma. <A far greater number 
fancy a small portion of scented tea, like 
orange Pekoe, mixed with plain black; 
and some families make their own mix- 
tures of this kind. 

Cold Tva is a most refreshing hever- 
age, but for reasons above given, should 
be poured off the leaves when the 
proper time has expired. Most people 
like a slice or two of lemon in this; 
others prefer milk and sugar as 
usual. 

Kinds of Tea.—Green teas are the 
most powerful nervous stimulants, and 
should only be used occasionally. The 
modern growth of Ceylon and Indian 
teas has revolutionised the tea trade, 
these growths being much stronger as 
well as cheaper than Chinese. On an 
average three spoonfuls of Indian or 
Ceylon make a beverage about as 
strong as four spoonfuls of Chincse. 
Owing to the moderate price and 
strength of these teas, adulteration is 
almost a thing of the past; but most 
Indian teas are decidedly rougher in 
flavour than Chinese, and contain more 
tannin: hence all the greater need of 
quick infusion. They are, however, 
thoroughly good teas, and if these hints 
be followed, not only will evil be 
warded off, but the refreshment of 
the tea be much enhanced. It may 
be well to add that samples vary 
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much in the tannin they contain, and 
some can be obtained which contain 
only half the usual quantity. Such 
he worth inquiry for by dyspep- 
ics. 


Teetotal Pick-Me-Up. — Put 
the juice of half a lemon (or use the 
whole if a small one) in a tumbler, add 
a lump or two of sugar, and ncarly fill 
up with water ; stir, and put in a few 
drops of essence of ginger. This is 
nice in warm weather ; in the winter 
the water may be used boiling, and the 
thin rind of some of the lemon allowed 
to infuse in it. A similar drink is 
made by using a teaspoonful or more 
of “composition essence,” sold by most 


of water, flavoured with lime or lemon 
juice, makes another good drink. 


Wheatenade.—This is a good 
drink for hot weather, sustaining and 
pleasant. The exact consistence is a 
matter of taste. Required: wheat, 
water, sugar, and flavouring. Cost, a 
few pence per gallon. 

Have ready a saucepan of boiling 
water ; for every quart shake in, as if 
making porridge, about an ounce of 
coarsely-pround wheat; boil for half 
an hour or more, and strain for use. 
Flavour with any acid or fruit syrup, 
or add sugar only. (See BarLey 
Water, Lemonapsr, &c., in INDEX.) 
This may be made thicker, and then 


chemists, in place of ginger. Ginger 


diluted to the right consistence ; butter- 
syrup, a tablespoonful or two to a gill 


milk is excellent with it. 


HOME-MADE WINES AND CORDIALS. 


In the making of wines so much must of necessity be left to individual 
discretion that notes should be made of the amount of sugar used to a 
eertain proportion of fruit and water, the time fermented, the temperature 
of the cellar, how long kept in cask aud how long in bottle, and whether 
the results were satisfactory or the reverse. Given the best of recipes, it 
is often found necessary to depart from them to some extent, owing to the 
varying conditions of the fruit, &e. But such departures should be set 
down; the remarks made aro certain to be helpful in the future, especially 
to the novice. 

Colour may be indifferent: tincture or infusion of saffron, or a few 
drops of saffron colouring, will produce a golden sherry colour; burnt 
sugar is handy for shades of brown; cochineal or carmine will give a pink 
shade, so will beetroot juice; beet is added to some wines solely for its 
beautiful tint. For wines that are intended as an imitation of port there 
is nothing better than the juice of mulberries, bilberries, and the like. 

Sugar.—Nothing can be saved and much is certain to be lost by using 
inferior sugar. Whether moist or loaf it must be pure cane. State the 

urpose for which it is required when buying moist. For most wines loaf 
is recommended, on account of the extra clearness and delicate flavour; 
but for the dark wines made from berries, some consider that moist sugar 
is preferable. 

Fining.—-When isinglass is used it should be put to soak in some of 
the liquid. If gelatine is used as a substitute it should be of good quality. 
When wines are boiled, white of egg is often preferred to anything else. 

Caske.—Almost all old wine makers advise that a cask which has 
contained sherry or some spirit be uscd. When this cannot be got, it is a 
good plan to use enough spirit to thoroughly rinse the cask and muisten 
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the wood ; two or three days before using, the liquid should be put in the 
cask and thoroughly turned daily. When a cask is done with after one 
sort of wine has been drawn from it, and it is wanted for wine of a totally 
different sort, it is not enough to rinse it, but it must be washed and 
scalded, and allowed to dry and sweeten in the open, the precautions just 
referred to being taken; but as a rule it is well to keep a cask for dark 
and another for light wines to save trouble; for example, a cask that had 
held orange or raisin wine would serve for ginger, cad a damson or black 
currant cask is ready for elderberry and other dark wines. 

Bottling.—Dry bottles, sound, new corks, soaked in the wine, efficient 
sealing and wiring for the sparkling wines, are the main points to 
remember. 

Liqueurs.—A. few points in connection with home-made preparations 
must be observed, or there will be loss and disappointment. en fruit 
is used, it must be of the best quality and freshly gathered ; when the 
fruit season is below the average, do not attempt to make any sort of 
liqueur. All jars, casks, bottles, and the like must be as dry and sweet as 

ssible, and the place of storage both before and after bottling must be 
avourable as regards temperature. Filtering, so necessary sometimes for 
the sake of clearness, must be quickly performed, as long exposure to the 
air is not good; for this reason many dispense with filtering, and by 
taking precautions all through the process, and giving plenty of time for 
the settling of any deposit, the ae ed does not suffer much. Proper 
filtering paper may be obtained very cheaply from a chemist, and should be 
used to line the strainer, which should fit in the neck of the bottles. Fine 
muslin or the finest hair or silk sieves are sometimes substituted. The 
corks should be of the best, and well soaked in the liquor or some spirit 
before using, and then well sealed. Small bottles are used by many, as 
although the liqueur improves in bottles, it is generally agreed that the 
sooner a bottle is consumed after it is opened the better. 


Angelica Brandy.—Required: as below. Cost, about 5s. or 6s., 
four ounces of angelica stalks,adrachm _ exclusive of the cider. 
of angelica seeds, an ounce of blanched ‘The cider should be of the best; if 
and chopped bitter almonds, six quarts from unsound fruit, this is not worth 
of brandy, three and a half pounds of the trouble of making. Twenty pounds 
lump sugar, and a quart of water. of sugar should be allowed to eight 
Cost, varies with the quality of the gallons of cider for a wine of average 
brandy. sweetness ; but for a richer and swecter 

Mix all the materials except the wine, three pounds of sugar to the 
sugar and water, and let them digest | gallon will not be too much. Put in 
for ten days; then filter, add the sugar _ the cask, but leave a little space ; keep 
and water, and stir well; and in a  cvol and unbunged for twenty-four 
fortnight strain through muslin, and hours, then bung, but leave a small 
bottle in small bottles. This should vent until the fermentation is over. 
be kept some months before drinking, Bung tightly after this, and drink in a 
and improves with age. year or so. No fining or racking is 


. needed. Pure sugar is wanted. 
Apvle Wine Made from 
Cider.—Required: cider and sugar Beetroot Wine.—An old recipe, 
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and said to be a good substitute for 
claret. Required: three quarts of 
sloes, fifteen pounds of red beet, sugar, 
water, spirit, and other adjuncts as 
below. Cost, variable. 

Bruise the sloes enough to break the 
stones, and boil them twenty minutes 
in a quart of water, and strain the 
liquor. Scrub and boil the beet until 
soft, peel and slice into a tub, and add 
the sloc juice. Cover, and add next 
day six pounds of raisins halved, and 
the rinds of two lemons and two Seville 
oranges; or sweet ones if more con- 
venient. Boil twelve pounds of good 
moist sugar with five gallons of water 
for half to three-quarters of an hour, 
skimming well. Pour it over the rest, 
and, when at the proper heat, add four 
tablespoonfuls of thick fresh yeast. 
In three days strain and filter into the 
cask, right to the bung. When still, 
add a few ounces of crushed sugar 
candy and a pint or so of brandy. 
Half an ounce of bitter almonds and 
the same of isinglass will improve. 
The wine should be sealed, and left for 
a year and a half before bottling, and 
a year after. Improves with age. One 
of the most wholesome of the class. 


Blackberry Brandy.—Re- 
quired : two quarts of blackberry juice, 
two pounds of lump sugar, half an 
ounce of cinnamon, half an ounce or a 
little less of grated nutmeg, a quarter 
of an ounce of cloves, three-quarters of 
an ounce of allspice berries, and brandy 
as below. Cost, variable. 

The above ingredients are to be 
mixed and allowed to stand a few hours, 
the juice being first drawn as for jelly ; 
then put them in a clean pan, and 
bring to the boil slowly, that the 
gooduess of the spices may be extracted; 
simmer for twenty minutes, and skim 
often. When cold, add the brandy: a 
quart if to be kept and served as a 
liqueur ; a pint if for use in the summer 
as an astringent, fur which many 
authorities recommend it, Some re- 
cipes contain a much larger amount of 
spices than the above; the cinnamon 
may be increased, and a pinch of 
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cayenne added; but if more “ spicy,” 
it would be well to keep it separate for 
use medicinally, and make some as 
above. Sometimes nothing but well- 
boiled juice and sugar are added to the 
brandy, with just a soupon of spice; 
and many consider that no more 
delicious drink can be made. The 
very finest berries are required ; seedy 
ones are useless. 


Blackberry Wine.— Required : 
fruit, sugar, water, and spirit as below. 
Cost, from 8d. to 1s. per bottle. 

This is a very superior wine. Take 
ripe berries and press the juice well 
from them, and let them stand thirty- 
six hours to ferment, covered lightly ; 
skim well, measure, and to every gallon 
add a pint of water; or for a weaker 
but very good wine, use a pint and a 
half and three pounds of sugar. This 
should stand in an open vessel for 
twenty-four hours, then be strained 
and barrelled. Observe the usual pre- 
cautions as to bunging, &c. Bottle in 
six months. Improves with age; and 
unless it can be given, it will be too 
sweet. 

eAnother way.--This is an ordinary 
but nice wine. Cover the berries with 
boiling water, and let them stand all 
night, in a cool oven for choice; or 
they may remain in a cool place if 
more convenient, and must be well 
mashed to draw out the juice. Strain 
through a fine sieve into the cask, and 
ferment for some days, then add about 
two pounds of sugar to the gallon; 
many use more, and some like less, 
especially if for quick drinking. A 
quarter of a pint of gin or brandy 
should be used for every half-gallon. 
A port cask is thought the best by 
many, and a little port may be added ; 
but this is not necessary as a rule. 
This wine is frequently made in a very 
rough-and-ready fashion, owing to the 
small cost of the berries, a stone jar 
being employed for the fermentation, 
or a small cask from which the wine is 
drawn, as required. But the flavour 
is so good that care is well bestowed 
by those who can afford it. 
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Carraway Brandy.— This is 
regarded as an excellent stomachic. 
It is made of variable degrees of 
strength; but this is a gocd recipe. 
Allow half an ounce of freshly-grated 
ginger and an ounce of whole carraway 
seeds to a bottle of brandy. After a 
fortnight’s infusion the liquid may be 
strained for use; but it is better left 
for a month. It is nicer if filtered. 
If ground seeds are used, and some 
prefer them, a rather less quantity will 
do. Other spirits may be used in the 
same way. 

Cherry Bounce is a rich drink, 
not unlike cherry brandy. The juice 
is drawn from the fruit in the usual 
way, then a gallon or so should be 
boiled with spices; many sorts are 
used, but a saltspoonful of allspice 
berries, two blades of mace, a morsel 
of ginger, and half a dozen cloves are 
not easily bettered. The scum should 
be removed, and when cold, spirits 
should be added ; these vary in amount, 
but there should be cqual parts of 
good rum and brandy; a pint and a 
half of each represent average recipes, 
but more or less may be used. As 
soon 48 mixed, bottle and cork. 


Che Brandy (old-fashioned 
and good recipe).—Required: fruit, 
sugar, spirit, and flavouring as below. 
Cost, varies with the quality of the 
spirit. 

Allow equal weights of morella and 
black cherries, and one pound of straw- 
berries to six. pounds of cherries. 
Wipe and prick the fruit, or bruise it 
with a stick; put it in a cask with the 
following to every pound :—Five ounces 
of sugar, a pint of brandy, a couple 
of cloves, enough grated nutmeg and 
cinnamon powder to cover a threepenny 
piece, and a sprig of mint or balm; 
the stones of a fourth the cherries 
should be added. Cover lightly, and 
stir every day for ten days; then close, 
and in three months the brandy may 
be bottled for use. It wants careful 
straining. 

Another way —This is simpler. Wipe 


ripe, leave half an inch of the stalks 
on, put them in wide-mouthed bottles, 
with three ounces of pounded sugar to 
each pound; the bottles should be 
about half-full ; then fill to the bottom 
of the corks with French brandy. A 
couple of cloves and a bitter almond 
may be put in cach bottle. Cork and 
seal. Use morella cherries. 

Another way— When morellas can- 
not be had, a good brandy may be 
made by mixing three pounds each of 
black and red cherries, and two pounds 
of raspberries, with a gallon or rather 
more of brandy ; allow a quarter of a 
pound or more of sugar to the pound 
of fruit, and a few cloves, an inch of 
stick cinnamon, and a few bitter 
almonds; stop up the barrel for a 
month or two, then bottle. Gin makes 
a good and cheaper liqueur. 


Clove Cordial. — Required: a 
pint of brandy, a quarter pint of 
cherry brandy, half a pint of water, 
syrup to taste, two ounces of rectified 
spirits of wine, and ten or twelve drops 
of oil of cloves. Cost, according to 
the quality of the brandy. 

The syrup is made by melting as 
much loaf sugar as may be approved 
in boiling water to cover; add the 
rest of the water and the other in- 
gredients singly; the clove cil must 
be used last, when the mixture is cold. 
A very old cordial. 


Coltsfoot Wine. — Take ten 
gallons of river water, and boil with 
it twenty-six pounds of strong moist 
sugar, and the whites of ten eggs well 
beaten, three-quarters of an hour, 
stkimming well all the time. Pour 
the liquor (boiling) on three pecks of 
fresh-gathered coltsfoot flowers and 
ten pounds of Malaga raisins, stoned 
and cut sinall; cover the veseel up 
close, and let them infuse three days, 
stirring three times daily. Then make 
two gallons of the liquor ecalding hot, 
stir it well into the rest, and add six 
or seven tablespoonfuls of good yeast ; 
keep it well mixed and covered up, 
until it has worked freely ; then strain 


the cherries, which should not be over- | it into your cask upon three ounces cf 
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the best ginger, bruised, and the thin 
rinds of six Seville oranges, and let it 
remain open, covering the bung-hole 
with a tile until it has ceased ferment- 
ing. Add three half-pints of French 
brandy and a bottle of strong Madeira 
wine; stop it up securely, and keep 
it twelve months; then bottle it, and 
drink in six months more. This is a 
valuable wine for its medicinal pro- 
perties. 


Cowslip Wine, Superior.— 
Required: twelve pounds of sugar, 
roughly broken, the whites of four 
eggs, the juice of four lemons, or five 
or six if small, six gallons of water, a 
peck of cowslips, and yeast, as below. 
Cost, about 3s. 9d., exclusive of the 
flowers or wine added. 

The sugar, juice, water, and egg 
whites are to boil for a full half-hour, 
and be frequently skimmed. For 
wines of this class, with so delicate a 
flavour, the boiling vessel cannot he 
too clean ; the least inattention to this 
point will ruin the wine. The flowers 
are to be put ina dry, sweet tub, and 
the boiling liquor be poured over; the 
addition of the thin rinds of the 
lemons, or of half the number, 1s 
optional, but they must not be boiled 
with the rest, and should be free from 
the least trace of white pith. Stir 
with a wooden stick for a few minutes, 
and when the mixture is Inkewarm, 
put in a thin slice of bread, toasted 
dry, and spread on both sides with a 
little fresh yeast. The tub should 
stand in a cool place for three or four 
days. Then strain the liquor, squeez- 
ing the flowers well to gct out all 
goodness. Put the wine in a cask, 
which is all the better if rinsed out 
with a little pale brandy. Bung it 
loosely for a few days, until it ceases 
to work, then bung it very securely, 
and bottle in three months. 

Norst.—A bottle of Rhine wine, put 
in just before straining the liquor into 
the cask, is considered by some to be 
the making of it; others advise a pint 
of the best pale brandy to every four 
or five. gallons. The flavouring power 


of the cowslips is said by some to te 
greatcr if added after the wine has 
done working. When this mode is 
adopted, the liquor should be put in 
the cask six munths beforehand, and 
the flowers added in the proportion of 
a peck to three gallons; the cask must 
be closed, and the wine left for a few 
months before bottling. When made 
as in the recipe above, there are many 
who would prefer a much stronger 
cowslip flavour; in such cases the 
flowers might be nearly doubled in 
quantity. 


Curacoa. — Required : water, 
fugar, oranges, and brandy, as below. 
Cost, variable. 

Put a quarter of a pound of the 
thin rinds of some Seville cranges in 
a vessel, with a pint of boiling water; 
cover until ccol, then add two quarts 
of brandy, and leave for ten to twelve 
days. Make a syrup by boiling two 
pounds of sugar and « pint of water; 
filter this, and add to the brandy, then 
strain, and bottle in small bottles. 
This may be used to flavour jellies and 
creams, XC. 

Currant Wine.— Black cunants 
make a rich wine. Allow, if for keep- 
ing (and to be worth anything this 
rhould be old), the following amount 
of sugar; for quick wine some allow 
half the amount only. Required: six 
quarts of currant juice, the same of 
water, and twelve pounds of sugar. 
Cost, about 10s., without the spirit, but 
the yield of juice varies with the fruit. 

Put the juice in a clean, dry cask ; 
add the sugar and cold watcr after 
dissolving ; do nut put it In In lumps ; 
then let the wine ferment, which it 
will do without any addition. Some 
of the liquid should be kept back, and 
when the wine is still and has been 
skimmed, the cask is to be filled up. 
A bottle or more of brandy should be 
added just before closing the cask. 
Allow a year or more before bottling. 
Will keep for some years. Take care 
to boil the water to soften it. - 

Red.—This is often made weaker, 
five gallons of fruit to seven or eight 
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of water being sometimes used, but the 
nbove proportions are recommended. 
The fermentation fs some time about, 
and many reserve a portion of the 
sugar and water, and boil together, 
and add after the wine has been in the 
cask and fermented the first time; 
when quite still, and this will be 
known by listening at the bung-hole, 
n quart of pale brandy should be added 
to four gallons, and the wine bunged 
fora year. Many keep it two or even 
three years in cask. A hole should be 
made near the bung-hole until the fer- 
mentation is over, and the wine must 
be racked in a clean cask when the 
brandy goes in; the lecs will want 
filtering. 


Damson Wine, Ordinary.-— 
Required: four gallons of damsons, 
the same measure of water, sugar, and 
spirit, as below. Cost, about 10s., 
without spirit. 

Reject any mouldy fruit; remove 
the stalks, boil the water, add it, and 
stir daily for four or five days. Then 
add three and a half pounds of sugar 
to every gallon of the liquor. When 
quite dissolved, put in the cask with a 
bottle of brandy to every three or four 
gallons. It should be a year in cask 
and a year in bottle. Some add a 
little yeast to hasten the fermentation. 


Damson Wine, Superior.— 
A small portion of cherry or currant 
juice will assist the flavour and colour. 
Some consider that sugar and raisins, 
equal parts of each, make a very 
much better wine than sugar alone. 
A brandy or whisky barrel should 
be used if possible, and no wine 
more demands a “sweet” cask. A 
trace of mustiness will spoil the wine. 
If a “ rough” wine is desired, a pound 
of sloes to every half-gallon or gallon 
of damsons may be recommended. 
When bottling, strain through flannel, 
unless the wine has been clarified in 
the first instance with isinglass. Some 
boil the sugar and water, then add the 
fruit, and boil again until it is a pulp; 
there is one advantage, viz., five or 
six pounds to the gallon will suffice, 


' recipe above.) 
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and the flavour will be fuller. (See 
It is a good plan to 
reserve some of the water and add it 
boiling to the sugar; for if the latter 
be put into the cold wine as some 
recommend, it may not get dissolved 
by the time the wine is put in the 
cask. This remark applies to all wines 
of a similar sort. Always keep in 
bottle at least a yoar. 


Dandelion Wine. — Required : 
six pounds of sugar, six oranges, two 
gallons of water, yeast, half a pound 
of sugar candy, and four to five pints 
of dandelion flowers. Cost, about 
2s. 3d., exclusive of the flowers. 

Put the sugar in a pan with the 
juice of the oranges; boil the flowers, 
water, and orange rind for half an 
hour. Some boil longer. Strain over 
the sugar, and work with two or three 
tablespoonfuls of yeast when luke- 
warm. This may be put in a couple 
of days into a stone or wooden cask, 
and sealed when the working is over. 
The candy should be crushed. May 
be drunk in two or three months, but 
better kept longer. 

Another way.—Allow equal mea- 
sures of water and dandelion petals ; 
the water should be boiled and added 
when warm; stir, and cover with a 
blanket for three days, stirring now 
and then; strain, and boil the liquor 
with the rind of a lemon and an 
orange, an inch of ginger, and three 
pounds and a half of sugar to the 
gallon. Add the lemon and orange 
juice, and ferment as usual. Cask the 
second day, and bottle in_ three 
months. This is a» much milder wine 
than the above in the opinion of many, 
though the modes of making differ 
much, a8 well as the quantities of 
flowers and water ; much depends upon 
taste. 


Elderbe Wine,— Required : 
three gallons of berries, nine gallons 
of water, and other ingredients as 
below. Cost, about 28., exclusive of 
berries. ie 

Put the water and berries in a 
boiler with two ounces of ginger, an 
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ounce of allspice, and half an ounce 
of cloves; all the spices should be 
bruised, and tied in muslin loosely. 
Simmer for an hour. Then strain, 
and add four pounds of sugar to the 
gallon; mix in a tub, and let the 
liquor be boiling, and, in straining, 
press the berries well to extract all the 
voodness. Add three and a quarter 
ounces of cream of tartar, and leave in 
the tub for two days, then pour into 
a cask, and cover the bung-hole with 
iw tile. Stir daily, and fill up as the 
liquor wastes. When quite “ still,” 
close the barrel, and leave for four 
months before bottling the wine. 
This is much less spicy than elder 
wine as generally made. It improves 
by keeping. 

Ginger Brandy.—Macerate an 
ounce or two of root ginger in a bottle 
of brandy for a few days, pour off 
and filter; or add ginger essence 
enough to flavour pleasantly. Or 
flavour brandy with good ginger 
syrup. 

Gingerette.— Required : a pound 
of white currants, the rind of a lemon, 
a pint of unsweetened gin, a pound of 
lump sugar, and half an ounce or 
three-quarters of froshly-ground gin- 
ger. Cost, about 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

The fruit should be well bruised, 
and put with the lemon peel and gin 
in a jar, corked closely, and strained 
in three or four days ; it may be left a 
little longer if the appearance of the 
fruit and liquid indicate the necessity. 
The ginger and sugar are then added, 
and the mixture left corked for a week 
or more. The jar should be shaken 
daily. Then strain with care, and put 
into bottles for use, corking well. 
This should be kept. There are hosts 
of variations of this, which is a 
popular compound. Red or black 
currants may be used, or a mixture, or 
other spirits employed. Should swect- 
oned spirit be used, reduce the sugar ; 
sugar candy is preferred by many ; the 
ubove is a simple recipe. 


Ginger Wine (very good).—Re- 
quired : spirit, ginger, lemons, oranges, 


water, sugar, yeast, and raisins. Cost, 
about 14s., exclusive of the spirit. 

Boil together for forty minutes 
thirty pounds of sugar, the peels of six 
lemons and six oranges, twelve ounces 
of bruised unbleached ginger, and 
twelve gallons of water. The skim- 
ming must be attended to, and the 
copper beautifully clean. Turn out, 
and when at the right temperature add 
the raisins chopped to pulp; if of fine 
quality use cight pounds; of fruit not 
at its best, ten will be required. Add 
the juice of the fruit, and about five 
tablespoonfuls of fresh yeast ; stir daily 
for a fortnight, and then put in the 
cask with an ounce of isinglass; and 
from a quart to three pints of gin or 
Irish whisky, or half of either, with 
brandy to make up, may be used. 
This may be bottled in three months 
after casking. An ounce and a quarter 
of ginger to the gallon of water will be 
liked better by some. For a cheaper 
wine use a pint of spirit only. Many 
like the addition of a Seville orange 
or two to the gallon. <A good-keeping 
and, considering the quality, a cheap 
wine. 


Gooseberry ITLiqueur. — Kc- 
quired: five quarts of the fincst ripo 
gooseberries, a drachm of cinnamon, 
the same of mace, a quarter of a 
pound of bitter almonds, the same cf 
sweet almonds, six pounds of lump 
sugar, and two gallons of spirit, which 
may be gin, whisky, or brandy, or a 
mixture of brandy and either of the 
other kinds. Cost, variable. 

Bruise the fruit, blanch and cut up 
the almonds, bruise the spices, and 
add ; dissolve the sugar in the spint, 
stir all together, and leave for two or 
three months, then filter and bottle. 
May be drunk at once, but improves 
by keeping. 


Gooseberry Wine, Superior 
(Imitation Champagne). — Required : 
ten quarts of gooseberries, the same of 
water, a pound of beetroot, half an 
ounce of ginger, three lemons, eight 
or ten pounds of sugar, and & 


stick ; 
pound again ; 

it, and stir well; have for 
five dave, stirring daily. Strain until 
clear, dissolve the sugar in the liquor, 
pat ot in the cask with the lemons, 
rinds only, and the bruised ginger ; 
add half an ounce of isinglass melted 
in some of the liquor; and when the 


picked fruit, and 
boil the water, let it got 


working is quite over, add the brandy. . 


Keep a year before bottling. The 
corks should be wired. <An old 1evipe. 


Lemon Brandy.—This is useful 
for flavouring purposes generally. 
Wipe some lemons with clear rinds, 
then remove the yellow part as thinly 
as possible; put the rinds of six or 
eight to a pint of brandy, and cork 
well; keep in a warm place, and in a 
month it is ready for use. Rum can 
be flavoured in the same way. 

Notre.—Orange brandy or rum is 
similarly prepared, a Seville orange to 
eight or nine sweet ones being an 
improvement. 


Lemon Wine.—This is simple to 
make, and very nice in flavour. Le- 
quired: forty Iemons, if good sized, 
fifty if small, a bottle of pale brandy, 
an ounce of isinglass, and water and 
sugar as below. Cost, about 10s. to 11s. 

Peel half the lemons, and put the 
rinds into four gallons of cold water ; 
take out the pips, and slice the lemons 
up thinly; leave for ten days, stirring 
and squeezing the fruit daily. Then 
strain, and put in a cask with the 
sugar, and leave until it has ceased 
working ; add the isinglass, and bung 
the casks. Add the brandy in six 
months, at the time of bottling. 

Notr.—Three pounds of sugar to 
the gallon will be enough for some ; 
but three and a half—that is, fourteen 
pounds for the above—will better suit 
the majority. It is assumed that 
lemons at their best are used; if poor 
and wanting in juice, the wine will be 






ven with the minimyy 


Mixed Fruit Wine.—1! sorts 
of fruit, euch as raspberries, ¢ 
: poerrics, Currants 
cherries, &c., can be used together. 
All should be bruised with the hand or 
stick ; but seods, if any, must not be 
broken. Ripe, properly picked fruit is 
wanted, but not one sort must be over- 
a Allow a gallon of water to onc 
of fruit for a rich wine; but such 
requires age. <A weaker wine may be 
used soon. The water should be 
boiled, and left to gct cold. After a 
few days’ standing, strain or squeeze 
nll through a fine sieve or flannel bag. 
Add three pounds of sugar (on an 
average) to the gallon; then, after 
hree days, when it should be left 
uncovered, skim, and put in the cask. 
While standing, stir often, twice or 80 
daily. When fermentation ceases, add 
a little brandy; a bottle to two or 
three gallons makes first-rate wine, 
and bung by degrees. May be bottled 
in six months, but should be kept two 
years in bottle. A weak wine for 
present use may be made by boiling 
the liquid with the sugar after it has 
been strained from the fruit; and of 
the latter one gallon to two of water 
will suffice. <A little yeast should he 
alluwed, as, being weak, there will bo 
less natural fermentation. The cask 
thould be kept filled up as it ferments, 


Norfolk Punch. — Required: 
ight lemons, eight Seville oranges, a 
quart of brandy, and syrup as undcr. 
Cost, about 1s. 9d., exclusive of the 
brandy. 

Peel the fruit as thinly as possible, 
add the brandy to the rinds, and infuse 
in a jar for forty-eight hours ; strain, 
and add the syrup, made by boiling a 
pound of lump sugar with three pints 
of water. It must be left to get cold 
before adding it to the spirit; strain, 
and filter the juice of the oranges and 
lemons, and mix well. Let the whole 
blend in a jar or small cask for a 
month or six weeks, when it is ready 
for use. It may be bottled, und 
improves with age. Sometimes a pint 
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of. new milk is added just before 
putting it in the cask. A similar 
punch can be made from equal measures 
of rum and brandy, or whisky and 
brandy, or Madeira, or sherry and 
brandy, with other materials as above. 
Another way is to use rum only, 
increasing the spirit for a strong 
punch, and the syrup for a weak one. 
The above may be diluted to taste, and 
drunk hot or cold, or served as a 
liqueur without dilution. 


Orange Brandy. — Required: 
six Seville oranges, two quarts of good 
French brandy, and a pound and a 
quarter or a pound and a half of lump 
sugar. Cost, varies with the brandy. 

The orange rind should be put ina 
jar and the strained juice poured over. 
Cork, and leave for three days; then 
add the brandy, and leave for two 
more days. ‘The sugar, broken in 
small lumps, is then to be added; and 
in a couple of days more the liquid is 
to be strained through filtering paper 
and bottled. This is to be made in 
February or March. The longer it is 
kept, the better it is. 

Another way.—The brandy is to be 
added at first with the juice and rinds, 
and the sugar added on the third day ; 
the finishing off is as above. The 
juice of the oranges is omitted by 
some ; then for the above quantity of 
brandy three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar would be enough. Another way 
is to use a mixture of Seville and 
ordinary sweet oranges. 


Orange Wine.— This is a simple 
recipe. Required: a gallon of water, 
four pounds of the best lump sugar, a 
dozen sweet oranges, an ounce of 
yeast, and half an ounce of isinglass. 
Cost, about 2s., without any spirit. 

Take the pecl from the fruit and 
put it in a bowl; squeeze the juice 
mto another vessel, and udd the pulp 
to the peel. The sugar and water 
should be boiled together for twenty 
to thirty minutes, and well skimmed, 
then poured boiling over the peel and 
pulp. When lukewarm add the ycast 
and the juice, and let it stand for six 
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days, stirring every day. Strain into 
Scale and et it remain until it has 
done working; fill up the cask daily 
as it works out. When quite still add 
the isinglass and bung the cask, then 
bottle ina month or two. <A quarter 
of a pint of whisky or brandy improves 
this. 


e Wine, Good. — Re- 
quired: ten gallons of water, twenty- 
five pounc’s of loaf sugar, the whites of 
six eggs, four dozen oranges, all or half 
Seville, and a little yeast. Cost, about 
6s. 6d., exclusive of the fruit. 

The whites of the eggs, water, and 
sugar should be boiled together (and 
skimmed) for nearly an hour very 
gently. The rinds from part of the 
oranges, if all Seville, or all, if mixed 
with sweet ones, are to be removed as 
thin as shavings, and put in a tub, and 
the boiling liquor poured on. When 
cool enough, add the juice, strained, 
and about four tablespoonfuls of yeast ; 
ferment for a few days, then put in 
the cask, and bottle for use in two 
months or more. 

Another way is to use the juice of 
the oranges only with that of two 
lemons to the dozen oranges; three 
pounds of sugar to the gallon of water ; 
the rinds of a few oranges are sus- 
pended in the barrel until the fermen- 
tation is over; brandy may be added 
at choice. 


Parsnip Wine.—This isa simple 
recipe. Required: three and a half 
pounds of parsnips, a gallon of water, 
three pounds of good Demerara sugar, 
rather less thdn a quarter of an ounce 
of hops, a slice of toast, and a table- 
spoonful of fresh yeast. Cost, about 
1s., without parsnips. 

The parsnips are to be boiled, after 
peeling and slicing, with the water for 
twenty minutes; the hops are then 
added, and the liquid boiled for five 
minutes more. Then strain over the 
sugar, and, when lukewarm, fermené 
it. Leave for thirty-six hours, then 
put in the cask, which it should fill, 
and let it work, filling the cask up 
every morning. When still, bottle 
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and bung, and leave fora year; then 
draw off, and bottle with a_ little 
powdered sugar candy in each bottle. 

Another way.—The sugar and water 
are in the same proportions, but an 
ounce of ginger to two gallons of wine 
is wanted, together with six cloves. 
The boiling sugar and water should be 
put to the other materials, and the 
ginger must be very thoroughly 
bruised. Finish off as before. It is 
very important that the cask be not 
bunged until the wine has quite done 
working, or it will certainly go sour, 
and be spoilt. 


Quince Liqueur. — Required : 
fruit, sugar, brandy, and spices, as 
below. Cost, very uncertain. 

Grate some ripe quinces until the 
core is reached, but be careful to get 
no pips. Leave the mass for three 
days in an earthen pan, then press it 
to extract all the juice, measure it, and 
add an equal measure of brandy, and 
six ounces of sugar to each quart of 
the mixture. Flavour with bruised 
cloves or cinnamon to taste, and leave 
for two to three months in a corked 
jar; then filter and bottle. Age 
improves this perhups more than any 
other compound of the kind. 


Raisin Cordial.—This is very 
good. Required: a pound of raisins, 
a pound of lump sugar, a quart of old 
whisky or gin, an ounce of ginger, 
two lemon rinds, and an orange, and 
adjuncts as below. Cost, varies with 
the spirit and adjuncts. 

Stone and cut up the raisins, which 
must be good; add thé bruised ginger 
and the thin rinds of the fruit with 
the spirit; cork up, and leave for a 
few woeks, then strain, and add the 
sugar, which may either be put in 
alone, or boiled with half a pint of 
water just to dissolve it; cork when 
cool, and strain in another week, 
pressing the fruit well; filter before 
bottling. rite 

Norr.—An inch of split vanilla pod 
may be used, or a few allspice berries, 
with a morsel of nutmeg, or a few 
carraway or aniseeds, or a morsel of 
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cinnamon ; or, after straining, a little 
mixed spice essence of the best quality 
may be added. Some like the rind of 
half a Seville orange in addition to the 
swect ones. We have also tasted the 
same cordial with no other flavouring 
than rose or musk added at the time of 
bottling, the ginger and other flavour- 
ings being omitted at first, the other 
materials as above. 


Raisin Wine. — March is the 
best time for making raisin wine. 
Take eight pounds of fine Smyrna 
raisins for every gallon of water that 
is to be used. Pick the large stalks 
only from the raisins. Put them into 
a perfectly sound sweet tub, pour the 
water over them, and press them well 
down. Cover the tub, and stir the 
mixture every day for four weeks. 
Strain the liquor, and squeeze the 
raisins as dry as possible. Put the 
wine into a cask, cover up the bung- 
hole to keep out the dust, and when 
the hissing sound ceases, bung the holo 
closely, and leave the wine untouched 
for twelve months, Draw it off into a 
clean cask, and filter the dregs care- 
fully through three or four folds of 
muslin, or filtering paper, for the last 
time. Bung it up again, and bottle it 
at the end of twelve months, but it 
will be much improved by keeping 
longer. Those who prefer having a 
little brandy in the wine may put a 
bottle or more into the cask with the 
liquor. Good vinegar may be made 
from raisins which have been used for 
wine. Cost, about ls. 4d. per bottle, 
exclusive of brandy. 

Notrr.—The water should first be 
boiled, then left to get cold. When 
drawn off into the second cask, 
isinglass may be added if necessary. 
When long kept this wine resembles 
foreign. Any water used for filling 
up must be boiled. 

Raisin Wine with Oider 
(very strong).— Required: twenty 
pounds of rich raisins, a quart of pale 
brandy, four ounces of sugar candy, 
the rinds of two lemons and two 
Seville oranges, and cider as below. 
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Cost, about 10s. 6d., exclusive of cider 
and brandy. 

Remove stalks, and halve the raisins ; 
put them in a nine-gallon cask, fill 
with the best cider, and bung lightly ; 
secure the bung after a few duys, and 
in six months draw off all that runs 
clear. Filter the lees and the second 
liquor from the fruit (pressed into 
another vessel), then put into a cask 
with the other ingredients. Bung and 
bottle in a year. Seal the corks, and 
keep a couple of years before using. 


Raspberry Brandy.—A very 
similar preparation goes also by the 
name of raspberry ratafia. Required : 
a pound and a quarter of raspberry 
juice, a quarter of a pound of cherry 
juice, two pounds of loaf sugar, and 
three quarts of French brandy. Cost, 
varies with the brandy. 

The juice should be drawn as for 
jelly, and the sugar dissolved in it 
before the brandy is added; the whole 
must stand fora day or two, then be 
bottled. If the juice is strained at 
first this will not require filtering. It 
is very delicious, and improves with 
age. Should it be thought too swect, 
more brandy can be added. 


soe pherry. Wine (a simple 
way).—Required: fruit, sugar, and 
water as below. Cost, about 9d. per 
bottle, but variable. 

Mash some raspberries with a 
wooden spoon, and cover them with 
cold water ; strain the liquor next day, 
and press the fruit. Allow three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to the 
quart, and dissolve it in some of the 
liquid. Put in a cask, and stir daily ; 
bung when fermentation is over, and 
bottle in three months. (See remarks 
under BLackBERRY WINE, page 1207.) 
Some use boiling water, a quart to a 
quart of fruit; and half a pound of 
sugar only to the quart of strained 
liquor. <A little yeast is used by some. 
After a month the wine is racked into 
a second cask and the lees filtered, 
and an ounce of isinglass and a bottle 
of brandy added to every ten gallons. 
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This is kept a year in cask and a year 
in bottle. 

Flavourings for Raspberry Wine. 
—Mace, ginger, almonds, orris root, 
cowslip, and mignonette are some of 
the flavourings that arc used. In the 


_ employment of either moderation must 


be the key-note. Well made and 
delicately flavouréd this wine is con- 
sidered one of the best, and no mean 
substitute for many drinks much more 
costly and less wholesome. 


Ratafia, Cherry (a Danish 
recipe).—Bruise two pounds of black 
cherries, 80 that all the kernels may be 
broken ; add a quarter of an ounce of 
bitter almonds or peach kernels, half 
an ounce of cinnamon, a quarter of an 
ounce of pounded cloves, and one 
pound of white sugar to the cherries ; 
also half a pint of brandy and a quart 
of old white wine. Let these remain 
a few days to infuse, stirring fre- 
quently ; then filter the liqycur, and 
bottle it. For this we are indebted to 
Amelia von Kochheim’s interesting 
‘‘ Handbook of Foreign Cookery.” 


Ratafia Coffee.—‘ This beauti- 
ful liqueur,”’ says Robinson, writing in 
1818, in his “‘ Whole Art of Making 
British Wines,”’ “is made by infusing 
the following ingredients in a jar :— 


Best Turkey coffee, roasted 

and ground - - - 1 Ib. 
Best loaf sugar - - - 20 oz. 
Cinnamon and _ cloves, 

beaten, cach ~ - 
Nutmeg - - - - 
Sweet almonds, beaten to 

a paste - : - 1s, 
Bitter do. - 4, 
Isinglass, dissolved in 

little water - - - $, 

1 gall. 


Proof spirit of wine - - 
Cork up the jar immediately tho 
spirit is added, seal, and tie bladder 
over it; set the jar in hot water ten 
hours, then shake well, and set it in 
the sun fora month. It may then be 
strained through a fine sieve and 
filtered until perfectly clear; put it 


” 


od 


” 
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into small bottles, which cork well and 
seal, and in a month it will be fit for 
use, though age will improve it.” 


Bhubarb Wine.—Required : 
rhubarb, water, sugar, &c., as below. 
Cost, uncertain, rhubarb being often 
very cheap. 

Take fifty pounds of rhubarb, wipe 
it with a wet cloth, and bruise it well. 
The easiest way is to lay it on a clean 
table and crush it with a flat-iron. 
Put it into a tub, and pour over it ten 
gallons of water; let it remain nine 
days, stirring two or three times a day. 
Strain off the liquor, and to each 
gallon put three pounds of loaf sugar, 
the juice of a lemon, and half of the 
rind. Put it in the cask with two 
ounces of isinglass, and leave it un- 
stopped for a month; then bung it up, 
and let it stand in a very cool but not 
damp place for twelve months, when it 
will be ready for bottling. A little 
brandy may be added to the wine, if 
liked; but some think it quite un- 
necessary. The middle of May is 
considered the best time for making 
rhubarb wine, as the fruit is then full 
of sap. 

Norr —Boil the water, and let it gct 
cold before using. 

Another way.—To forty pounds of 
fresh-cut juicy rhubarb-stalks, sliced 
but not peeled, put ten gallons of cold 
soft water, and let them steep two 
days, closely covered up. Take off the 
scum, press the juice out of the fruit, 
strain the liquor through a sieve, and 
put it to twenty-five pounds of good 
loaf sugar roughly broken. Stir it 
well ; and when the sugar is dissolved, 
fill your cask, put on the bung lightly, 
or cover with a tile; and when it has 
ceased fermenting, add to it three pints 
of white French brandy and half a 
pound of white sugar candy. Then 
stop it up well with paper pasted over 
the bung, and sand upon that; leave 
the vent-peg out a day or two only. 
Let it stand two or three months, then 
rack it off. Filter the lees perfectly 
clear, and return all into the cask 
again, adding the thin yellow rinds of 
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four Seville oranges and six ounces of 
the best barley-sugar, dissolved with 
an ounce of isinglass in two quarts of 
the wine. Then stop up the cask 
again as before, and let it remain a 
year in a cool cellar. You may then 
bottle it, using the best corks, and 
fastening them with wire; seal with 
wax, and when it has been kept nine 
months longer it will be excellent. 


Ram Shrub.— Required: a 
quarter of a pint of spirits of wine, 
twenty drops of essence of lemon, a 
pint of rum, a quarter of a pint of 
good raisin wine, a quarter of an ounce 
of citric acid, a quarter of a pint of 
water, and half a pint of strong syrup. 
Cost, varies with the rum (choice spirit 
is often used for this, which is a very 
old recipe); brandy, or half of each, 
may be employed for “brandy” or 
“ brandy and rum” shrub. 

The syrup is made as for clove 
cordial (page 1208). This is added with 
the acid and water last, after the other 


ingredients have been blended by 
stirring. Should be kept to become 


mellow. 


Rose Brandy.—This is excellent 
for flavouring cakes and puddings, 
custards and creams, &c. Take some 
freshly-gathered rose leaves and fill a 
bottle, pressing them well down; then 
fill up with good pale brandy, and cork 
closely. Keep for some time (a month 
or two) before opening, and keep the 
bottle well corked after; or, what is 
better, put the brandy into small 
bottles for use, as the flavour is delicate, 
and soon evaporates. Add syrup if to 
be drunk as a liqueur. 


Sack.—The term sack is a corrup- 
tion of sec, signifying dry. It was ap- 
plied in old times to wine from half- 
dried grapes. The sack of Shake- 
speare’s day is supposed to be what 
is now called sherry. Sack posset 
was a beverage in high esteem three 
hundred years ago. 


Sack Posset. — Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s recipe :—‘ Boil half a pint 
of sherry and half a pint of ale; add 
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gradually a quart of cream or milk; 
sweeten well and flavour with prated 
nutmeg; put it in a heated dish and 
let it stand by the fire for two or three 
hours.” 

Another way—Byeak nine fresh 


eggs in a bowl and remove the 
specks; beat until frothy; boil a 


pint and a half of sack or sherry with 
six ounces of sugar’ and some gratcd 
nutmeg; skim, and stir it off the fire 
for a minute, then add it by degrees 
to the beaten eggs. Stir over the fire 
to thicken, and pour from one hot 
vessel to another quickly until quite 
smooth. 


Sherry, British (Robinson’s 
recipe).—Mix well eleven gallons of 
river water with thirty-five pounds of 
strong moist sugar, the whites of 
twelve eggs well beaten, and six 
pounds of honey, and boil them 
slowly, nearly two hours, skimming 
until the liquor is clear and bright. 
Pour it boiling upon a_ peck of 
the young shoots and buds of the 
sweetbrier, the thin pecls of ten 
Seville oranges and their juice, and 
ten ounces of gum arabic. Stir it 
well half an hour, and when at the 
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proper temperature, work it with fresh — 


yeast, and let it remain four or five 
days; then strain it into the cask upon 
two quarts of the pure juice of Lisbon 
grapes, ten ounces of sugar candy 
broken small, and an ounce of bitter 
almonds blanched and beaten fine. 
Keep. the bung out as long as the 
fermentation continucs, and the vessel 
completely filled, and when it 1s quiet 
take the scum off the surface, add 
three pints of French brandy, and 
stop it up safely for two years or 
more; then bottle it, and keep it 
eighteen months longer, when it will 
be excellent. 
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Sloe Gin.—Required: a quart 
of sloes, the same measure of 
gin, a quarter of an ounce of bitter 
almonds, three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar candy, and a quarter of a 
pound of sugar. Cost, about 7s., but 
variable. 

Chop the almonds small, and smash 
the candy; put into the cask with the 
other ingredients; the sloes must be 
bruised or pricked all over; the latter 
is more trouble at starting; the former 
yields a richer liquor, but more filtering 
is required. Stir very thoroughly, bung, 
and in three months bottle. Many like 
a sweeter gin; another quarter pound 
of sugar may be added. Brown candy 
should be used. The proportions given 
are for “sweetened” gin. Damsons 
may be used in the same way, but less 
sugar is required. 


Sloe Wine. — Required: sloes, 

water, and sugar, with spirit as below. 

vost, from 2s. upwards per gallon, on 
an average, without spirit. 

The fruit should be carefully looked 
over, and if a strong wine is wanted, 
allow a gallon of water to each gallon 
of slocs. For a weaker wine, a gallon 
and a half may be used. The water is 
to be poured over the fruit, and the 
mixture stirred daily for five days. 
Should the water and fruit have been 
equal in measure, put four pounds of 
loaf sugar to a gallon of the strained 
liquor ; but for the weaker wine, three 
and a half pounds or less will suffice ; 
this must be allowed to dissolve; the 
wine is then put in the cask with a 
pint of spirit for a couple of gallons ; 
or for a cheaper wine, a pint to three 
gallons. First-rate wine that is in- 
tended for long keeping sometimes has 
a pint of spirit added to a gallon. This 
is to be kept in the cask for a year at 
least before bottling. 


DESSERT AND TABLE DECORATION. 


THE DESSERT AND ITS ARRANGEMENT. 


THE present-day mode of arranging flowers and fruit on the table at 
the commencement of dinner has much to commend it on the score of 
beauty; but that the fruit suffers is certain. The old eustom of bringing 
it in when the guests were ready to eat it ensured cooler, fresher fruit. 
For this reason, here and there, one finds people who will have only 
flowers and sweetimeats on the table, and the fruit brought in at the last. 
A warm room and the odour from various hot dishes must affect fruit a 
little. The sorts which suffer least are apples and others that are dished in 
their original condition, the skin serving as a protection ; thinnor skinned 
fruit, such as grapes, or compdtes of many sorts, naturally are injured to 
a greater degree. Perhaps those who place but a few of the hardier fruits 
on the table, with a dish or two of ginger or other dried fruit, and bring in 
some dainty dish of iced fruit (whether compdte, macédoine, or a pa 
to accompany a sweet, best carry out common-sense principles, and give 
the most pleasure to the guests. Even for an ordinary meal, contrast a 
compote of fruit of the simplest sort, fresh from the cellar or refrigerator 
(or ee still iced) with one that has stood on the table through the 
meal, 

The modern dessert servico is conspicuous for its plainness; simple 
white or cream, with a crest or band in gold or colour, being a favourite. 
The beauty of the designs, especially those with a lace or perforated edge, 
is the most striking feature. Very lovely glass is also to the fore. The 
fruit itself should be Jooked over early enough for any blemishes to be 
discovered or removed; apples are improved by wiping with a soft cloth ; 
grapes, where there are no scissors, may be cut into bunches for serving, 
and other little points of the kind attended to. The foliage of vine or 
any similar leaves must be carefully freed from dust, or the fruit will 
suffer in taste as well as appearance. The leaves should, where possible, 
be proportionate to the size of the dishes, and the fruit put upon them ; 
for the smallest, currant leaves are handy. Some cover the dish with 
leaves for a start, and put a single leaf here and there between the fruit ; 
some dishes are the better for being hidden, as many patterns are inartistic ; 
others may well be displayed, and only enough foliage to “ throw up” the 
fruit is wanted. There are old china dessert services, of which their 
owners are justly proud, and such go far to decorate the table, however 
little may be put upon them. Baskets, both of rush and china, are used 
for fruit, as well as flowers. 

There are no fixed rules as to arrangement. A pile of three or four 
sorts of fruit on one dish is artistic or otherwise, according to the kinds 
mingled and the manner of placing them. The “eye for colour” theory 
holds good here as elsewhere. One rule is fixed: never put the light, 
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delicate fruits at the bottom in forming a pile; always consider what will 
stand crushing and what will not. These hints will bring a smile to the 
face of the experienced person; they are intended only for the novice. 

Sweetmeats of various kinds are a decided feature of present-day 
dessert. There are many who provide fewer sweets than formerly, and 
use sweetmeats lavishly, as much for the sake of their appearance as 
anything. Then they may, as a rule, be kept over from one day to 
another if put away carefully, coming out fresh each time. They are 
much used for “colour dinners,” as they may be had in every tint. 
Certain shops make a speciality of these goods. , 

We have referred in some recipes to lace-papers and leaves of various 
tints; these include gold and silver. While it must be owned that if used 
in excess they look tawdry, and that no leaves equal natural ones, there 
are times when they meet a want. They can be kept ready for use, and 
when flowers are absent or scarce, they give touches of colour to the table. 
Then, for oceasions like a silver wedding (and it is not everyone who 
can decorate with silver itself), Jace papers, and leaves of silver, give 
character to the table, and enable a certain style of decoration to bo 
carried out. The same of gold paper articles. A few leaves with such 
fruits as French plums look well and a lace-paper of this tint shows 
up some cakes and other sweets to good advantage. In matters of the 
kind one cannot be didactic nowadays, and those who have at command 
old silver and other costly decorations, can naturally afford to ignore 
things that come as a boon to others with less money, yet who appreciate 
equally a pretty table. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


We will imagine that economy has to be studied, and therefore will 
confine ourselves to the requirements of those who like a pretty table, but 
cannot afford to spend much money. Those in a position to carry out a 
“scheme of colour ” or style, utterly regardless of cost, have every facility 
for artistic effect ; though it is sometimes a inatter of opinion whether lavish 
display and really good taste go hand in hand. Jt is certain that the 
individual beauty of flowers is more apparent where they have to be used 
with a careful hand than where the leading idea seems to be to crowd as 
many blooms as possible into a certain space. The time has gone by when 
wild flowers were looked upon in the light of weeds, utterly unfit for 
decorative purposes; and it is recognised that the humblest members of 
tho floral world are amongst the most beautiful. 

The arrangement of colours is a matter of some importance, and 
requires care and forethought. Not only should the actual blending of 
‘the flowers themselves be regarded, but the colours of the dishes and other 
articles on the table with which they will come into contact. If these 
two points are kept in mind one cannot go far wrong. If ignored, the 
whole scheme may prove a failure, however inuch time may be bestowed 
on the table. By imitating Nature, one will steor clear of errors. Vases 
or dishes with only one kind of flower and plenty of greenery often look 
very nice; and a couple of kinds if the colours combine well, are certain 
to be more effective than a mass crammed together in the same receptacle. 
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Each may be beautiful in itself, but the combined effect is often far from 

leasing. By way of illustration, what can be prettier than the old- 
ashioned gillyflower mixed with primroses? with or without groenery 
there is perfect harmony. And whatof mignonette? Its delicate colouring 
alone, or with purple or yellow, is a thing of beauty. Another rule that 
holds good is to study the natural growth of the flower in relation to 
height. For this reason violets look better in a low dish than a tall glass. 
Most flowers look best with their own leaves. Compare daffodils thus 
treated to those placed in tall vases without the addition. 

Where the supply of green from the flower garden runs short, it should 
be borne in mind that the vegetable garden will supply many a deficiency. 
Carrot leaves are feathery-looking, and may often serve the purpose of 
fern leaves. Everybody admits tho beauty of nasturtiums, flowers and 
leaves together, and the leaves may be put with many other flowers with a 
certainty of success. Long-stalked flowers should not be crowded into 
short stumpy vases, and they will also live longer if space he given. This 
is very important where every flower has to be bought. The oftener the 
water is changed the better; by cutting a little off the ends of the flowers, 
and renewing the water, the!r life may be prolonged. When leaves grow 
down low on the stalk, those that would fall in the water should be 
stripped off, and only the stems be wetted. Flowers with a very power- 
ful odour are to be generally avoided; or it may be better to say that more 
delicately perfumed ones are preferable. 

Eveu so simple a decoration as a centre bowl or basket imay be 
beautified by a little consideration. If a glass bowl of large size, it is 
well to put a jar or vase in the ceutre to prevent the flowers not supported 
by the edge of the bow] falling in the water. Frames for putting in 
bowls or vases may be bought of various sizes, and are a great help to the 
home, as well as the professional decorator. Greenery of some kind 
should be twined about the edge of the centre jar unless it is of glass. 
Supposing a basket to be used, a bas‘n should be set in for the water, any 
space between the edge of the basin and the basket being filled in with a 
fringe of green. The same can be twined about the handle, or ribbon, and 
‘a nice how on the top may be used. 

Baskets. filled with sand are used-in endless ways, with very little 
trouble, and often at next to no cost, for strawberry baskets may be pressed 
into the service. They are sometimes draped outside with silk or the 
‘pretty crape paper now so common, or coated with silver or gilt paint. The 

atter modes, we think, are rather tawdry. Moss-covered baskets are useful, 
and for the table in winter, say a Christmas decoration, white wadding, 
frosted, may cover the outside, a strip of cardboard being used for the 
handle; this may be coated like the basket, or twined with ribbon, and the 
‘centre of the baskets filled with any green at command. With nothing 
more than holly and m‘stletoe seasonable brightness is thus obtained. 

Tiny ferns hold their own with people of refined taste, when 
placed in the little white china pots now familiar to almost everyone ; 
some give the preference to the tlie and white Japanese square pots. 
Whether set at the corners of the table only, or placed in any design for 
the centre, or to form a ring round a lamp, or in any other fashion fancy 
may dictate, they can hardly fail to please. If left in their ordinary pots 
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they may be draped with silk, or set in covers of crape paper. If the 
table be large and a good number of ferns are used, the covers may be 
alternately yellow and mauve, or pink or bright red with very pale green, 
salmon with white or green, or pale yellow with dark green, or old gold 
with white may be Gied ; old gold alone gives a rich look to a table where 
the precious metal itself is conspicuous by its absence. If a lamp or 
candles be used, the shades should match or form a contrast to the drapery 
of the pots. 

The mention of white pots reminds us of vases of the same kind. They 
may be recommended for their varied and gracoful shapes, artistic appear- 
ance, and small cost. There are many glass vases also pretty, especially 
the tinted ones, but they are more fragile than the china ones. Some 
green glass vases are effective for white blooms, and naturally any bright 
flowers go well with white vases. When pale flowers are put in them they 
require an extra supply of foliage to give effect. 

Those who favour the modern custom of laying flowers flat on the 
table-cloth may use them twined about the base of white pots or large 
white vases, bowls, &e., with excellent effect, so long as the tints do not 
clash. Honeysuckle has been much used this season. 

The beautiful berries of garden and hedgerows deserve special mention. 
Hips and haws, elderberries, mountain ash, and many others may be used 
with a lavish hand; ivy, blackberry, virginia creeper, and many other 
leaves are also lovely, for nothing can rival their varied tints. 


DESIGNS FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


No. 1.—This is pretty in asters or chrysanthemums. The flowers 
should be in rows of two colours, or red, white and blue asters are often 
used. They shonld form a diamond in the middle and half diamonds at 
the corners. The candle or lamp shades must match in colour. A schemo 
of this sort may be much varied, and is simple and effective. 

No. 2.—This is similar to the above, but a diamond of puffed silk is 
put in the middle and edged with the flowers. Supposing yellow silk, 
white or purple flowers may be used; or pale green silk with brownish 
flowers is admirable. The same silk with pink flowers is equally pretty ; 
so is salmon or pink silk with white flowers if fringed with greenery. 
The corners nay be arranged in the same way on a small scale, or flowers 
only used as convenient. 

No. 3.—Put an oblong sheet of glass in the centre and border it with 
rich-eoloured leaves, croton for example; a plant which will harmonise 
may go in the middle; or a lamp surrounded with the leaves; or candle- 
sticks at the four corners with pretty shades. Any old silver articles set 
about the glass will be effective if they are ontwined or filled according 
to their shape with blooms that will contrast with the leaves. 

No. 4.—Green, silver and white form a perfect colour combination, 
Old silver ware filled with foliage and white blooms set about a sheet of 
glass is excellent ; the corners of the table should be treated with a 
miniature reproduction, a small plateau and a boat with a growing fern 
heing sufficient. If no silver, nickel plated fern pots can be used; or, 
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white china vases, boats, tubs, and tho like ; then red or pink blooms may 
be mingled in with advantage. 

No. 5.—This is cheap yet artistic. Put a strip of embroidered pink 
linen in the middle of the table; the pattern should be in white, and 
nothing elaborate is required ; use shells* filled with growing ferns and 
moss for the centre and corners of the table; the latter may be nautilus 
shells on stands and the former a large low shell; or should the table be 
large, there may be three in a row for the centre; or five—viz., one at 
each corner and one in the middle of the coloured linen. 

No. 6.—This has the merit of economy. Use a piece of rich-coloured 
plush—crimson, geranium, or green for choice—and edge it with foliage 
of the lightest tints; many hothouse leaves, which range from pale green 
to nearly white, look lovely thus treated. Put a growing plant in the 
centre set ina Benares brass pot; or use a brass lamp, and set the plants, 
of a small size, at the corners only. This rich looking ware adds greatly 
to the appearance of the table. 

No. 7.—This is only suitable where there is plenty of table space. 
Set a high-handled basket in the middle on a square of embroidered Hue 
or satin; fill with flowers and foliage, and put a bow of ribbon on the 
handle ; from this let strips reach to the corners of the table, where they 
should terminate in a bow, and be firmly attached to the cloth. The 
brightest tints of the flowers may be repeated in the ribbon, or it may 
contrast. Another way is to use glass instead of satin, then the ribbon 
must end at the edges of the glass. Small baskets should be used for the 
corners ; all the prettier if on a triangle of glass. 

No. 8.—This is inexpensive. Use any growing plants in pots, three 
or five, and set in a row down the middle. Leave space enough between 
to twist a strip of soft silk round the pots ; the thing is to have a good 
length of silk, and sufficiently full to avoid skimpiness and _ stiffness, 
With a little care it will look very puffy. The easiest way some fin: is 
to put the middle of the silk round the first pot, crossing the ends as each 
snecessive pot is reached. Those used to “draping” will have no trouble, 
and a pin or a stitch here and there will obviate displacement. There are 
many pretty “crapy” materials that may take the place of silk. So long 
as the contents of the pots are pale in colour or of ferns or other green 
only, there is ample choice as to the tint of the drapery. With bright 
flowers the silk should be very delicate in tone or the effect will be heavy. 

No. 9.—This is an elaboration of the above idea. Form a centre ring 
of the little pots and twist the silk about, the puffier the better. Many 
will like the ring made large enough to admit a slender centre vase. 

Those who have any strips of Chinese or Japanese embroidery may 
use them in endless ways. The least costly and elaborate, such, for 
instance, as a plain ground of black or dark coloured satin with flowers 
and birds worked on in gold thread, combine well with damask, glass, and 
flowers. Brass or copper vases tone well, and a table may be very striking- 
looking at little cost. The best of the embroideries, in which the tints 
are varied, must be used carefully. Supposing it forms a centre, it. is 
well to let plenty of it be shown; a lamp in the middle, or a small one at 


* «Shell vases ’’ are of many kinds, and ‘‘shells’’ in white china can be substituted. 
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the corners (the flowers being distributed over other parts of the table) 
will give good results. Or a square or oblong mirror in the middle, 
bordered with a strip, Jooks uncommon and rich. With such decorations 
neutral blooms are to be recommended, unless ferns or other foliage be 
used, such being perhaps still more harmonious. 

A way of decorating the table which is certainly rather troublesome, 
but inexpensive and effective, is to make an imitation lake in the centre of 
the table. For this a piece of looking-glass is needed, long and narrow if 
possible ; but if there is an old looking-glass of any kind, it will do pretty 
well. Place it exactly in the centre of the table, on a thick piece of 
brown paper an inch or so beyond the glass. The frame and the 

aper must be well covered with moss. Sprays of fern, pretty 
eaves, and a few flowers are placed in the moss, to hang partly over the 
looking-glass ; and it will be found that a very few pieces of fern, and 

erhaps half a dozen handsome flowers, will be quite sufficient for this 
decoration. In the depth of winter, when flowers are expensive, this is a 
consideration, Water-lilies look very beautiful with moss and ferns, and 
scarlet poppies and other flowers make a most effective decoration. The 
poppics must be picked, however, a day or two before they are required, 
when they are not blown, but look only like tight green buds; then, if 
they are placed in water, they will open out most beautifully. Should the 
frame of the glass be inconveniently wide, it must be removed. 

A Forget-me-not Scheme.—It is often remarked that blue forms part 
of our table deeoration less than any other colour. The following 
suggestion may be of service, for the result is most artistic and not costly. 
Supposing a oa for the centre of nickel; if it hasa blue shade of the 
right tint well and good ; but if white, put on it a shade of forget-me-not 
blue, in silk or chiffon, or even of crinkled paper. A cireular ring trough 
should surround it; cover it with moss or puffed silk or chiffon, and fill 
with forget-me-nots. Use candles for the corners of the table, with 
shades to match the lamps and moss and flowers at the base. Use menu 
cards with little spaces for a tiny bunch of flowers, and let the rest of the 
table accessories harmonise in tint. This idea may be elaborated or 
simplified at pleasure. Cornflowers may be used with equally good effect. 
In place of moss, supposing « metal trough to be used, folds of chiffon, 
vr the embroidered cotton gauze may be employed; of the latter 
perhaps nothing is better with blue than white and silver. A very 
effective but inexpensive style is to make a wreath of bows or rosettes of 
narrow ribbon for the trough. Zine troughs are much less costly than 
glass ones, and are now a good deal used. It is always possible to hide 
the exterior in som way; sometimes it is coated with enamel, and where 
one is sure of foliage to cover, the enamel is best of green; those who 
vary the “surround “—using ribbon, silk, &c., in turn—should keep te 
white enamel. 

Harlequin Decorations.—This is a style that has been seen on a few 
tables of late. Candles of different hues, such as yellow, green, pink and 
white, with shades to match; or tiny china boats or tubs, each a different 
colour, to hold flowers; specimen glasses of many tints; electric light 
shades, all the colours of the rainbow. These are but a few of the ways 
of giving effect to the idea. It is not likely that this kind of decoration 
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will take a lasting hold on the public taste. With the greatest care it is 
not as artistic asa blend of two or three colours, and in hands the least 
degree caréless would be decidedly vulgar. But so much depends upon 
circumstances whether schemes of this sort should come in for censure or 
commendation. For example, most people agree that the idea of a salt 
cellar to each person is a good one (for who has not had a meal spoilt in 
bygone days because the salt was not “ getatable” at the right moment?) 
and very pretty are some of the many-tinted flower-shaped receptacles 
for this condiment. On a table where flowers are scarce they give just 
the touch of colour that adds to the charm; but then the service must be 
plain. The thing is, in buying things of the sort, to consider whether they 
will b'end with one’s present possessions. The neater the large dishes of 
the table, both in dinner and dessert service, the better the chance of 
giving little touches of brightness by such accessories as these. People 
with very old-fashioned china tea and coffee services, in which the cups 
are minus handles, may press them into the service for holding sweets, 
salted almonds, and preserved fruits and the like. But there should be 
harmony; such things, beautiful in themselves, are not suitably placed 
side by side with a shell receptacle for flowers or ferns mounted on a 
bamboo stand, or anything else equally modern. Those who own old 
china often own also old silver and cut glass; each is beautiful in itself 
and all are fitly placed together. Buta Benares brass fern pot in contact 
with ancient silver or china seems incongruous, 


SILVER AND PLATE. 


Commencing with spoons and forks, what are termed “standard 
patterns” are “fiddle,” “ French,” “rat tail,” “bead antique,” “lily,” 
“threaded and shell,” “Queen Anne,” “rich beaded,” and “ King’s.” 
The first three are plain; the next four are more elaborate; and the last 
two are most ornamental. Naturally, the plainest are the lowest in price, 
and what is also a consideration in ordinary households, though often lost 
sight of, easier to keep clean. Those who have but little to spend on 

late will be wise to buy the plainest but the best that can be afforded. 
Shine of the leading makers have registered titles for the best kinds of 
plated goods, and these are the best substitutes for silver itself. Some of 
the “silver plate” is of the most wretched description. A glass biscuit 
barrel or similar article, with a so-called silver plated lid (that soon turns 
yellow), sold at a price that is incompatible with either good material or 
good workmanship, is dear at any cost, and all such should bé avoided. 

The following remarks made by a good authority are worthy of 
notice :—-‘ The various amalgams or imitations of silver for every-day 
use,” she says, “have been very much improved within the present 
century. German silver or pinchbeck looked well when new, but speedily 
turned yellow, as may be seen in the cases of many old-fashioned watches 
still in existence. Plating has often been done on a meta] resembling 
copper, and again on iron, and most ugly is the result when the plating 
wears off ever so slightly. The great thin in this kind of ware is to 
secure that of a good maker, thickly silvered on a hard white metal, and: 
then. it is extremely durable and always looks well. A new arid very: 
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inexpensive metal is not coated in any way, but has a dark lustre, and if 
kept clean never changes, It is often called Norwegian silver, but many 
dealers in it have their own names.” 

The same hints hold good when one comes to trays. How soon do 
some of the imitation silver become the colour of mustard? The last 
thing they can stand is a drop of anything spilt on them; yet what moro 
likely to happen ? There is no excuse for any one being disappointed by 
such purchases, while we have with us the trays of olive wood or oak, or 
the pretty Japanese, which are really what they seem; some of the brass 
trays also are inexpensive and most durable. 


BRASS, COPPER, AND IRON WARE. 


The uses to which the metals named above are now put, singly and 
jointly, for articles for the table, are very numerous. Those who have not 
seen them may jump to the conclusion that iron goods, at any rate, must 
be heavy and clumsy ; on the contrary, some of the designs are of the 
most graceful character. ‘“ Benares” brass goods are very inexpensive ; 
Sinall tlower-vases (ordinary flower-pot shape) are less than a shilling for 
‘the smallest size. The design being cut in the brass gives a rich appear- 
ance. Then there are “ Syrian” brass goods, hoth chased and beaten. 
Flower-vases known as the ° Florence,” in iron and copper, may he had 
plain, crinkled, and hammered; the shapes are beautiful, and not the least 
recommendation is the long life assured, with ordinary care. The 
“Sicilian tripod,” of the metals just named, with one centre and three 
hanging pots, is another novelty; the “ Milan tripod,” with plain copper 
pots, is another. Then there are endless designs in jardini¢res, with iron 
stands and brass or copper pots. here is no doubt that these metals 
show up many flowers and foliage to the hest advantage, and give a rich 
look to the table. We saw recently a beautiful dessert service, made to 
order by one of our largest firms of silversmiths. The stands were of 
iron and silver, ornamented with shells; the dishes of iridescent glass, 
with fluted edges; a very beautiful combination. 

Plain copper flower-vases are cspecially worthy of mention. They 
stand sou firmly on the table that.the tipping over, so comman to lighter 
vases, is obviated, and. almost any blooms seem ta look well in them. 


GLASS. 


Apart from its use, glass plays no small part in the ornamentat’on of 
the table. The varieties are many, and there are frequent novelties, both 
in kind and design. ‘“ Moulded” glass, with which man have to he 
content for general ware, is cheap, but may be had in good designs ; fora 
few pence there are many small articles that deserve the title of artistic. 
T'o improve this ware much may be done by careful washing and rubbing 
up, though nothing can give the brightness of “ cut gla-s. The latter is 
expensive, and for some designs fancy prices are paid. ‘‘ Engraved ” 
glass is often beautiful, the most elaborate patterns being also very costly. 
A plain glass service with a monogram or ot her design eng ved upon it 
is always in good taste, and preferred Ly many td any other, Kowever new. 

Co 
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“Frosted ” glass has a cool look on the table, and is a good deal used for 
water jugs and drinking glasses. A “ground ” glass ware is cheaper, but 
liable to speedy discoloration. The fancy glass articles comprise iri- 
descent, milky, wavy, crinkled, and other novelties, both of English and 
continental manufacture. Ruby and other coloured glass had a run a tim? 
back, and there are now some very beautiful shades in green, gold, and 
brown also to be had; but generally such articles enjoy but fleeting 
popularity. Almost everybody admires the appearance of thin glass, an:l 
agrees that any liquid tastes better from thin than glass of even moderate 
thickness. The plainer the glass the more easily is it kept clean, for, be 
it remembered, the most brilliant of the cut soon loses its beauty if not 
polished with niccty. 

Finger bowls were at one time of ruby and green glass, and many peoplo 
still cling to them, for they give brightness to the table, though, to look well, 
the dinner service must strike no discordant note. Some of the iridescent 
bowls are pretty, and not very costly. Venetian and Bohemian ware, as 
well as home-manufactured, may be had in lovely patterns and up to a 
very high price. A novel bow! consists of a receptacle for the water, 
surrounded by a fluted rim to hold flowers, literally a bow! within a bow), 
the inner one the higher. Such are sure to find favour, for the floral 
decorations of the table may be simplified by their use, as, with nothing 
more than specimen vases, and a centre piece, whether bowl or vase, 
all containing flowers to match, any scheme of colour could be carried 
out at comparatively little cost and trouble. Then they are certain to 
commend themselves to those whose table-space for flowers is limited. 
sa will doubtless appear in cheaper form by-and-by; at present they 
are luxuries for the few. 


MENU CARDS. 


The card of the moment is simple and artistic. Many consist of card, 
and stand in one, with a little sugarloaf flower-holder at one side. The 
card is slipped into position; thus the stand serves several times so long 
as clean. The hostess gets the cards printed in any colour to taste or to 
suit the table decorations. White or cream printed in gold aro pretty, 
or, for any occasion when white flowers are demanded, the printing 
may be in silver. The cards may also be neatly written or printed in 
black, and these are the most generally useful. 

Other cards, more costly, are cal set in an embossed frame with a 
horn-shaped shell for holding the bouquet, the latter a feature, be it 
observed, of the modern card. White china, also with flower receptacles, 
ure a ee by many to any other, and some of the designs are extremely 
good. Then there are screen-shaped cards, so varied that all tastes may 
he met, and they are often useful in adding touches of colour to the table. 
‘Grotesque ” cards have almost vanished from good tables, though they 
are to be met with at the festive season, bachelors’ dinners, and similar 
occasions. Increased attention has of late been given to this branch of 
table decoration, and for the most part with success. At the best 
stationers’ shops a selection of the newest things may be seen. and man 
ingenious people design their own. Hand-painted cards, well executed, 
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always find favour; the same may be said of the best of the “ black and 
white.” Those who endorse the saying that “ variety is the spice of life,” 
may have ships, flags, five-barred gates, slippers, and a host of other 
shapes. Nothing need bo said about silver or plated stands; they are 


so beautiful that they are certain of appreciation when they can be 
offorded. 


TABLE LINEN. 


Coloured cloths have been recently adopted by a few, though it is 
very unlikely that anything will ever dethrone the white cloth from its 
place. Pale green Irish linen is very suggestive of coolness, and at a 
recent dinner in first-rate society the table was covered with this, the 
d‘oyleys matching, and the glass of the purest crystal; the dessert service 
white, with gold monogram. The flowers were _lilies-of-the-valley. 
At another dinner mignonette was used, and a brocaded square of silver 
and green found a place on the table. A table voted very pretty owed its 
charm to pale pink linen with a centre strip of white beautifully em- 
broidered ; the floral decorations were confined to pink and white carna- 
tions, and a single carnation floated in each finger-bowl. A dainty cloth 
of deep cream linen, with brown rush baskets filled with various sorts of 
saapears| and ivory-tinted flowers was much admired, the hues being 
repeated in candles, shades, and china sweetmeat dishes. But this sort of 
thing costs a good deal of money, for unless carried out in detail the effect 
of a coloured cloth is ridiculous ; and only those whose taste is faultless, 
or who can put themselves in the hands of the professional decorator, 
should attempt it. The idea probably originated with some leaders of 
fashion interested in bringing Irish industries to the front. Novel fashions 
are often set for the purpose of helping on some cause, and this may be an 
instance of such zeal. 

The old damask holds its own for the most part, and some of the 
newest designs are very beautiful; small patterns are much favoured by 
many, and such are not only in better taste for a moderate table, but 
“size”? will be given to it, whereas a large pattern dwarfs it. The 
econ mical, who cut up worn cloths into serviettes and tray cloths, will be 
wise to confine themselves to rather small, convertible patterus. The 
cutting up of some cloths results in serious pattern-mutilation, and the 
fact of former existence on a larger scale is very apparent. As to quality, 
nobody goes wrong in buying the very best the purse allows. Good linen 
looks and wears biter, keeps clean longer, and is altogether a profitable 
investment. And it is decidedly better to keep to a plain style and good 
quality, than to follow fashion and buy infcrior materials. So far we 
have had the tablecloth in our mind, and the same remarks apply to tho 
serviettes. There is plenty of choice in the matter of dessert doyleys, 
though many savour only of the ornamental, and a spot of wine would 
ruin them. These cannot. be recommended for general use. A hand- 
painted satin d’oyley may be beautiful to look at, but it savours of the 
inconsistent ; and while there is such a range of choice goods that will. 
stand the ordeal of washing day, it seems folly to dethrone them, A visit 
to a first-class shop devoted to tho sale of table linen, either in London or. 
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other large towns, would be a revelation to many country residents. 
Patterns from the leading Irish manufacturers are also of great use 
Fashion is ficklo, and to say what is the last thing out is not easy. Lace, 
or linen-edged lace, linen, both hem-stitched and hand-drawn, are all 
in favour for table centres, d’oyleys, &. Renaissance table-covers and 
centres are handsome, so are natural linen, trimmed with real lace at the 
edge and lace insertion let in at the corners in cross one to form a 
pattern. Crochet, tatted or netted lace may be used with linen or fine 
diaper for tray cloths and other po and a handsome-patterned 
table centre in crochet over coloured satin, not only looks well, but stands 
the strain of the wash-tub better than many more costly articles. 

Tva Cloths.—Of these there is plenty of choice, and much depends upon 
the scale of the meal. For an ordinary tea a good many cling to the white 
cloth, with a square one having a coloured border laid diamond-wise in the 
centre. Or the large cloth may be bordered in this way. Embroidered 
cloths, many of the most elaborate kind, are also in vogue. The leading 
houses and schools and shops devoted to the sale of art needlework make a 
feature of afternoon tea cloths. Just the same is true of side-board cloths 
and tray cloths, but for anything but special occasions, plain damask, or 
with a simple coloured border of ingrain Turkey red, or bine will be found 
the most durable. 

Serviettes.—Nicely-folded serviettes add much to the appearance of the 
table. The patterns need not be elaborate ; indeed it is noteworthy that at 
some of the best tables in the land the serviettes are folded in the simplest 
manner ; sometimes in a square, and laid flat on the table. Some recommend 
that for ceremonial occasions the designs be varied, the different shapes, two 
or three, being placed alternately round the table. This takes time, and 
the effect is perhaps not as ee | as when one shape is kept to. The first 
conditions are a smooth, slightly stiff serviette ; most of the shapes require 
a perfectly square one, and with some, to get a good effect, each fold 
should be pressed with a warm iron. Careful handling is needed, and it 
is well with a new pattern to try first with paper; thus the creases may be 
made decisively and neatly. One crease not right at starting throws the 
whole out, and the seryiette presents a tumbled appearance. Paper 
patterns, with the design of the serviette when finished printed on the 
outside, and separate sheets for the different folds, are very helpful to the 
beginner. There are also excellent little manuals devoted to this branch 
of table decoration, containing sectional diagrams and plain directions. 
The “fan,” the “shield,”* the “lily,’* the mitre,’ the steeple,” the 
“upright pocket,” the “diamond pocket,” the “rose,” the “arum,”’* the 
“plume,” the “snapdragon,” the “ cornucopia,” and the “ bread case,”* are 
comparatively simple and old favourites; many of the newest designs are 
copyright, and some are very troublesome, although the effect is good 
when completed. Those above marked thus (*) may be made as well with 
an oblong as a square serviette. 

The following are two simple designs for folding serviettes for a dish 
of pastry, sandwiches, croutons for soups and other purposes. The first, 
shown in Fig. 168, is made thus: Take a serviette, spread ik open, and roll 
up the four corners until the square is the size of the dish for which it is 
intendéd. Lay it on the dish, take hold of the four corvers where the ends 
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of the rolls meet, and turn them under, thus making the original rolls 
form a sort of border to the serviette. 

The flat pocket, Fig. 169, requires a square serviette, nicely starched. 
Find the centre by doubling it diagonally, first one way and then the other, 
pressing well. Then lay it flat, and make the four corners meet in the 
middle. Turn it right over without disturbing the folds, and once more 
bring the four corners to the middle. Turn it once more, and there will 





Fig. 168. Bie. 169, Tia. 170. 


be a square with four pockets, the lappets of which can be turned back to 
make a receptacle for the sandwiches, &c. 

Other designs may readily be made from this foundation. The corners 
underneath may be partly folded back, making eight points in place of 
four. Little tufts of greenery may be laid on these. This is equally 
suitable for the table, and very pretty, if the four lappets turned back in 
Fig. 169 are made to stand upright in points, as in Fig. 170, the bread 
being placed in the centre. 


THE KITCHEN. 


KITCHEN MANAGEMENT. 


NOTHING is more conducive to economy and variety than forethonght, 
and nothing more likely to result in waste and satiety than putting off 
the cooking until the last moment, or rather the cooking preparations. 
Consideration for the cook with regard to her powers and conveniences 
are no less important. By the cook we mean not of necessity a paid 
servant, but the person in charge of the culinary arrangements, for the 
rule applies equally. At the same time, perhaps thoughtlessness is more 
common in the case of a young mistress with one general servant. The 
mistress, especially if she be ignorant of cooking, often expects her help 
to perform actual impossibilities, and that maybe with a faulty stove; 
hence, in the event of a little party, owing to the nature of the dishes, the 
general result is failure, which with thought might have been a success. 
Enough notice is not given as to the materials required ; or the resources 
of the neighbourhood are probably over-estimated. Again, not only the 
dishes bnt the adjuncts must be considered. In short, a dish that is no 
trouble in one house may be absolutely hopeless to attempt in another. 
Better a choice of three perfect in every detail than half a dozen. each 
with something lacking or imperfectly cooked. 


ARRANGEMENT OF MEALS. 


We need not go over again the arrangement of everyday meals, and 
the relation in these of forethought to economy, for this pomt has been 
made much of in previous chapters. In no two honseholds can the 
arrangements be made on precisely the same scale; and much must be 
left to the individual. We pass on rather to the question of practicability 
in the circumstances, and to the preparation of a little dinner or supper, 
as the case may be, assuming that the cook is working single-handed, and 
that there is only one servant to wait at table. In more elaborate 
households such a as this would be ont of place. 

The first “don’t,” and a very emphatic one, is, Don’t attempt more 
than can be afforded. Food in full “season”’ is the best, as well as the 
cheapest. Do get ready as much as possible a day or two in advance, not 
only to save time, but in order to utilise the fragments to the fullest 
extent. We are not here referring to “scraps” that shall serve for dishes, 
but rather to special flavourers that may have been bought, such as herbs 
and vegetables, More, of course, can be done in cold weather than in hot 
in the way of taking time by the forelock; though in summer, by making 
some of the dishes cold, one may get well ahead. 
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Let us suppose that the mistress, ignorant of all the little details of 
“dishing up,” orders a white soup, a boiled fish with sauce, and a dish of 
cutlets with perhaps tomato sauce: we will leave the question of sweets. 
Such dishes might strike her as “ very simple,” yet eoald give much more 
trouble than some more elaborate ones. The soup would want thickening 
at the last moment; and there would be croiitons to fry; the fish would 
want watching, and the boiling liqnor skimming; the finishing touches 
are to be given to the tomato sauce; and the cutlets fried to be ready at 
the moment; for what are cutlets worth after waiting! Then there 
would be one or two vegetables to look to. Now even assuming the 
tomato sauce to be made in advance, and only reheated at the end, the 
meal would be troublesome; but supposing cook to leave the sieving of 
the sauce (and there are scores who would never think of doing otherwise), 
the result must be “ something wrong somewhere.” 

The mere handing of such a trio of courses would be very trying. No 
need to detail; the adjuncts speak for themselves. Then consider the 
crowded condition of the top of the stove, and the difficulty of getting a 
cool corner here, or a hot one there. Contrast a fish that could be cooked and 
served in the same dish, say “sole au gratin,” or any other cheaper one on 
the same principle. There is nothing to hand with it, and it won’t spoil if 
kept waiting. Take a nice little “braise,” in place of the cutlets, or a 
good vol-au-vent. It may be better to buy the pastry-case, but the 
contents can be popped in at the last minute. Or supposing a little roast 
of meat, then the fish might be fried. The thing is to distribute the 
dishes evenly, so as to get something on the top, something else in the 
oven, and another dish in front of the fire, if possible. It would minimise 
the trouble still further to dispense with soup, or to provide a cold entrée, 
say of fish, then to follow with a roast of poultry, or a braise of the same 
kind. A good fish stew is another dish that gives far less trouble, both to 
cook and waitress, than boiled fish. 

It is not possible to more than outline the arrangement of an imaginary 
dinner or other meal, so much do circumstances alter cases ; but we would 
enforce the principle that the mistress, after putting down a menu on 
paper, stop to consider the questions, Will it work? and is it based on 
common.sense principles? The substitution of even one dish for another 
will often make all the difference to those immediately concerned in 
the preparation. 


ORDER OF DISHES IN FLAVOUR AND COLOUR. 


Two classes of persons are most likely to err in the arrangement of 
dishes: those who do not give the matter a thought, and those who are 
severely economical. The first will perhaps give you a hot curry just 
before a delicate chicken plat; the second will put before you a lobster 
patty after fish with lobster sance. In avoiding such errors as these, it is 
not necessary to increase the cost of the meal by a single penny. The 
points are forethought and a common-sense estimate of how much of each 
will be wanted, so that both waste and stinginess may be avoided. It 
‘does sometimes happen that such a thing as a lobster cannot be got just 
the required size; then there is no objection to its figuring in two dishes. 
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But they should be as far apart as possible; instead of the patties referred 
to, giving, say, curried lobster, or lobster croftes, or toast at the end of 
the meal. 

There is a tendency to shorten the service of modern dinners, and {wo 
soups are seldom needed; when they are, one should be thick and the 
other thin. The greater the variation in kind and colour the better. But 
avoid any materials which will figure later on the menu. For example, 
mulligatawny if a curry is to come in, or a chicken soup if chicken patties 
form an entrée. Generally, where two kinds of fish are served in the fish 
course proper, one is grilled or prepared by some similar mode, if the 
other is boiled. They should be as dissimilar in appearance and flavour as 
possible, and so should the sauces. If one is a cold dish, the hot one must 
go in first. Or one dish may serve, except for very elaborate occasions, 
more especially should a cold fish entrée be served, or a dainty fish-salad, 
in the second course. 

Concerning entrées, the remarks made on pages 206 and 207, and 270 
and 271, may be referred to with advantage. In the case of two, the more 
delicate one should be served first. This is a rule which may almost be 
set down as a fixed one; for if the higher-flavoured onc be served first, 
the second will be less appreciated. Still, in exceptional cases, if the next 
dish happen to rcomble in appearance the darker-coloured and more 
savoury entrée, some would serve it first, so as to run the white one in 
between. The remainder of the courses are fairly treated uuder their 
several headings. Whether to serve with the remove or as an entremet, 
the vegetable recipes afford plenty of choice; and those dishes in the later 
chapters on sweets, &ec., are suited to meals of very varying classes. 

It is easy to plan a good meal by carrying out the principle of variety 
all through; it is less a matter of cost than thought. After drawing up 
the skeleton of a menu, a second inspection will often reveal errors very 
easily rectified. There should not be a preponderance of cither brown or 
white dishes in the savouries; and the sweets should be as different 
as possible in flavour, more particularly as fewer are now provided, A. 
point worth bearing in mind is the avoidance of too many dishes of a rich 
class; a good pudding of the cabinet type is better followed by a fruit 
compote or a fruit water-ice, than by a second rich swect containing 
cream or custard. Neither is it well to follow up tipsy cake with 
meringues and cream. 

People who have to be careful in their dict should also be considered ; 
they often are not, and hence many sweets are left over which, had they 
been of a plainer kind, would have been consumed. One writer has it 
that some people give dinners to make a show ; others to please their 
guests. We are assuming the second class in making such remarks as 
these, and we trust they constitute a large majority. In all cases, however 
few the courses, if a soup, a fish, an entrée, a joint or roast of game, and 
one sweet to follow; or even the little dinner said to be beloved of 
bachelors—viz., a good soup, a snack of fish, a bird (the best to be had in 
season), and a savoury, with choice coffee at the end—let good cooking and 
quick service have chief consideration. These, coupled with the best 
materials the season affords, must bring about satisfactory results, unless 
the guests are exceptionally hard to please 
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MARKETING, CHOICE OF FOOD, STORAGE, ETC. 


In previous chapters we have pointed out how articles of food may he 
judged, but with full knowledge that only by experience and personal 
inspection can one arrive at anything like perfection. Some writers are 
very didactic, and tell us that only those who go shopping daily get good 
value for money ; that where tradesmen call or send for orders one never 
gets the best of anything; and that it is the duty, particularly of the 
young housekeeper, to go out in all weathers, at any sacrifice, to buy the 
necessary provisions. Such statements must be taken with a grain of salt. 
One writer has it, for example, that the honsekeeper who sends an order 
to the butcher for a shoulder of mutton gets only one that has been 
rejected by all preceding purchasers. This strikes us as nonsense. Some 
people talk and write as if it best serves the interests of tradespeople to 
sell bad food, and to cheat whenever opportunity offers; nothmg is 
further from the truth. Even where the wish to do so exists (and we are 
of opinion that such cases are few), the age is too competitive, and such 
men would coon go to the bad. Still, we do think that personal shopping 
is to be enconraged as far as reasonably practicable. The habit of ieage 
waiting for orders to he called for is not a good one, but it proves a boon 
sometimes, maybe in illness, or from other causes; and the housekeeper 
who has learnt to Judge of good, bad, and indifferent food by comparison 
will not be likely to take in any that is faulty. Just as an experienced 
tailor knows “ shoddy.” ora mixture of cotton and wool by tonch from 
the real thing, so does a good cook or housekeeper know the quality of 
food to a very great extent in the same way. 

Ono should also know the markets, when things are cheap, and the 
best. times for buying for pickling, preserving, &c. And the weather should 
assist one; where the consumption is small, articles that will not bear 
keeping must not be bought. Shon!d too much of anything of the sort 
be on hand, the inventive faculties must be brought into play to prevent 
its going bad. 

Even in buying goods that are supposed to keep care is required. 
Dust, mice, and insects of all sorts have to be guarded against ; and there 
is often a good deal of loss from buying even “ dry goods ” in too large a 
quantity. No use to save a farthing a pound in peas or oatmeal if part 
goes bad and has to be thrown away before it can be eaten; there must be 
common-sense brought to bear on all purchases if such losses are to be 
avoided. A good deal may be done, it is true, with canisters with good 
lids, or stone jars and the hke; but all paper-bag storage must be guarded 
against. Time is well spent in labelling many receptacles ; glass bottles 
are handy for many things, and the contents apparent without this trouble. 

Those with seanty ecllar accommodation must make the very most of the 
larder. It may be kept cool, at little trouble, in hot weather by sprinkling the 
floor freely, or setting a pail of water on it, or by pinning a wet cloth to the 
window. Common flower-pots are cheap; and a few, wrapped round with 
wet cloths or strips of flannel, and turned down over such things as 
butter, lard, &c., will do much to keep them firm and sweet. Flies must 
be disconraged by perfect cleanliness; and a few yards of muslin, to 
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spread over the dishes of cooked foods, will protect them should the pests 
be prevalent. The least trace of anything unsound or not sweet should 
be instantly removed ; when left, it only serves to contaminate other viands. 

A sunny aspect is bad for a pantry or larder, and if only for an hour or 
two a day the sun strikes upon the window, it will make a good deal of 
difference to the perishable commodities therein, and it should be shaded. 
This must not be done in a way that shall block up the ventilator. Another 
hint. Where there is no store closet for jams and the like, and the top 
shelf in the pantry has to do duty, it must not be scrubbed frequently, as 
the other shelves are, and the articles replaced before it is thoroughly dry, 
for this is a certain way to bring about mould and fermentation. Gener- 
ally, the shelf should be kept covered by a sheet or two of paper, and 
whenever the scrubbing is needed, a dry ‘sy should be chosen, and plenty 
of time allowed for drying. Many a person makes jams and pickles, &c., 
properly, but if the storage is faulty all else is wasted. 

A hundred such precautions might be enforced, but we trust that 
those who have carried out the maxims in early chapters will have grasped 
the fact that nothing need be wasted, and the gathering up of the 
fragments will have become a fixed rule rather than the exception. 


EMERGENCY DISHES. 


No amount of forethought or gool management will prevent the 
occasional necessity for something “in a hurry,” or the extra demands 
made upon the resources of a household by the arrival of unexpected 
guests. Such contingencies are common everywhere; and how best to 
ineet them is a practical question. Many housekeepers, young ones for 
the most part, who manage very well when plain sailing is the order of 
the day, and they know just for how many they must cater, are all abroad 
when anything extra is wanted, and often in the hurry of the moment 
provide something that cannot well be afforded, or which does no credit to 
the table. A large number of nice little snacks are possible at very short 
notice in houses where the mistress has a clear idea that they may be 
wanted at any time, and has made some little study of the best way to put 
them on the table without un:‘tue fuss or apology. 

The first thing, in onr opinion, is an “emergency cupboard.” On!y 
those who have tried this plan can properly appreciate its many 
advantages. In this should be stored such articles as will enable anyone 
to set on the table a hot or cold meal at short notice—a tin or bottle or 
two of cooked vegetables; a supply of bottled or tinned soup; a bottle or 
two of store sauce; and some preserved meat, such as tongue, potted 
meats, &c., for cold dishes ; and a few of the excellent preserved entrées 
to which reference has been made in a former chapter. Such a cupboard 
soon becomes useless unless the plan of never letting the stock go duwn be 
adhered to. The thing is to replace each article as taken out and emptied, 
with a further supply from the general store, the latter being kept 
separate from the emergency one. Those far from shops will find the 
cupboard a boon; and those within easy distance of shops will find that it 
saves much running about at inconvenient moments. 

Take the case of soup. Should the worst come to the worst, and there 
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he no stock in the house, with a little extract of meat, water, and a slight 
thickening of corn-flour, or a sprinkling of any of the cereals that will 
cook quic ly, and a dash of wine, if liked, or a spoonful of macédoines, 
something at least passable, if not exactly high-class, may be soon on the 
table. Many of the bottled soups, by thinning them with about half the 
amount of water or stock required for conversion into soup, may be served 
is a stew or ragotit ; ox-tail, kidney, and others of the kind particularly. 
With iacédoines as before, or anything else of the kind at hand, or a 
few slices of fried bread, with an egg or two to garnish, a satisfying and 
wholesome dish is obtained. Then there are endless toasts and other 
savouries possible if a few tins of fish be in reserve. A bottle of grated 
cheese should not be lacking, and raspings must find a place. With such 
a stock as enumerated above—given, however, as suggestive rather than 
eomplete—a very small amount of trouble will suffice to make the 
most of it. 

Wherever stock, however plain, is at hand, or some frying fat ready for 
nse, or a mincing machine is clean and fixed in its place, emergency dishes 
should not be a bugbear, so long as there is something eatable cither on 
the larder shelves or in the emergency cupboard. Many dishes ure possible 
under twenty minutes, Given a tin of curry sauce, one could soon put on 
the table curried eggs, or fish (if any cooked. or in tins be available), or 
vegetables, under the same conditions; and of course a curry of cold meat 
is soon prepared, and in little more than the time vamed it may be sur- 
rounded by its orthodox accompaniment, boiled rice. To open the enpboard 
door and give a moment’s thought as to what ean best be done in the time 
with the materials at command, uot forgetting any special known likes or 
dislikes of the guest, will save flurry and failure later on. Any number of 
cheese dishes, omelets of all sorts, and many salads (especially where tho 
dressing is never allowed to run out—-a rule in some houses), are amongst the 
edibles that can be tossed up at scant notice. A few recipes will be found 
for puddings on page 842, but there are others just as suitable for quick 
service. if cooked in little moulds. The Cakes chapter shou!d furnish 
suggestions, not so much as to the cooking, but the way in which some can 


be served as sweets. Naturally, the recipes in SWEETS and for fruit dishes 
should be helpful. 


DISHES IN WAITING. 


In some honses, people are irregular in the time they come in to meals, 
We are not referring to an irregularity that can be planned for— such as 
a certain time for dinner one week, and an hour later the next—but rather 
to those who, from varying causes, are liable to ba half an hour or more 
late for a meal. It is better to make provision for such an cvent, than to 
grumble at what cannot be altered. Without giving any fixed dishes as 
the best, a few may be instanced as types of the class to avoid, and a few 
more as good dishes for standing. A chop or steak that has been grilled 
or broiled must be struck out of the list, but a braised steak is another 
thing ; that can be put back when done, and re-heated without detriment, 
by the time the late-comer is ready t. sit down to the table, Many a bird, 
that is nothing if not sent from the fire to the table piping hot, when 
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served as a roast, lends itself readily to a salad, a braise, or a stew. Fish 
may bo better served in almost any form than plainly boiled; while cold 
fish, if got ready beforehand in scallop shells, or some similar form, may 
be heated in a steamer, and browned up in the oven in next to no time. 
Meat puddings are dishes that are not spoilt either by a little extra 
cooking or re-heating, and a meat pie can easily be kept hot. 

In many homes the late-comers, often the bread-winners, suffer con- 
siderably in the matter of diet, because nobody has grasped the situation 
and made any such provision as we have hinted at. This should not be, 
and need not be. Reference to Re-HEATING Foop will be helpful to the 
inexperioneed, and almost all the chapters will assist with regard to actual 
rocipos for the dishes. 

As a further help to the inexperienced, we recommend that any 
approve dish in this or any other work which can be quickly served be 
noted. Whatever may be said for or against the marking of other books, 
there ara many advantages in marking a cookery book. A glance through 
the various chapters will show many snacks that can be got ready in a 
matter of a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, especially where a 
supply of eggs can he depended upon. 


RE-HEATING FOOD. 


This subject may seem to belong rather to that part of the hook 
dealing with tho principles of cookery; but wo prefer to give it a little 
consideration in our talk on the kitchen. It has been dealt with to a 
small extent in other chapters; but we make no apology for another 
referene? to it, as it is a point very often overlooked. Simple as the 
right way is to the experienced housekeeper, there is no question that tho 
wrong way (often followed) is very productive of waste and indigestion, 
while the food lacks the appetising appearance? that it might have, at no 
more cost, and a trifle more trouble. ~ Then, owing to lack of forethought, 
sufficient time is not given in many cases; instead of a gradual heating at. 
a low temperature, fierce heat is applied, and very often the dish goes to 
table literally spoilt. 

In nino cases out of ten the steamer is the most useful utensil to apply 
for this particular purpo3e; and where that is not convenient, the same 
principle should be applied in other ways. Often a little more moisture 
added to the dish will effect a change for the better. To be explicit. 
Say there is part of a meat pic with a potato crust left; to put it in a hot. 
oven is to dry up the gravy and make the top too crisp. Try a little more 
stock or gravy, or a few spoonfuls of tomato pulp, and perhaps some little 
addition to the meat; and by setting the dish in a deep tin of water. 
either on the stove or in the oven, there will be flavour and succulence. 
By covering the top at first, the heating is facilitated. The water should 
bo hot; and in this way sauces, gravies, &c,, may be re-heated by just 
setting the vessels in the water for atime. ‘The same remarks apply to a 
fish pie. Sometimes it is a good plan to transfer the contents to another 
dish, and make it more compact in appearance. 

Then the puddings that are ined in re-heating—any of the rice type, 
for instance. The principle above referred to should be adopted, and 
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there will not be much the matter. A savoury suet pudding will be much 
nicer if heated in slices, in a little good stock or gravy (not of necessity 
costly; we mean savoury), than if sliced and baked up in the oven. A 
sweet one is excellent put in a basin with a little stewed fruit, or troacle, 
or jam, and all steamed up together, then arranged properly on a dish 
for table. 

These hints might be multiplied to any extent. Think of the number 
of remnants of minces or hashes that would become quite inviting in the 
shape of a toast, yet which are most uninviting warmed up and served on 
the original dish. To adapt the size of a dish to its contents is a good 
rule, so far as one’s means allow. Where the supply is short this cannot 
always be done. But some err from want of thought alone; and all 
these little points tell wonderfully in the arrangement of the table and 
enjoyment of the meal. 


THE SMELL OF COOKING. 


Were we to go into details, this would be a wide subject—so many 
trifles contribute to the unpleasant whole that most of us are acquainted 
with, and which some take as a matter of course, under the impression 
that it cannot be remedied. The most common complaints that a smell 
of cooking pervades the house are perhaps heard where baked meats are 
the rule; and coal or gas stoves are blamed pretty equally. Are baked 
meats, then, worthy of the condemnation they often get from this one 
cause alone? Not a bit of it. An oven that is overheated, or not quite 
clean, or unventilated, will cause a smell; and it is perhaps more 
noticeable in a new stove, simply because when new the oven is apt to 
get over-hot. Then the range or the oven is pronounced bad. 

A joint, be it remembered, docs not give forth any foul odour of its 
own any more in an oven thau before a fire. In the latter case the 
veutilation is perfect because the Joint is surrounded by air. Some say 
that all needed is free oven ventilation, but this is not enongh; care and 
cleanliness must come in if the smell is to be reduced to any appreciable 
degree. A person enters a house, say during cooking by gas, and 
exclaims, “ How those horrid gas stoves do smell!” Exactly; so wonld 
any other stove under like conditions, Open the oven door, and you will 
see at a glance, most likely, the cause of the trouble. Maybe the meat 
was put in an oven not as clean as it might be. Perhaps the fat has 
burut, and some fruit juice has boiled over from a pie, and has already 
attained a toffee-like consistence. To condemn oven cookery on these 
accounts would be the height of folly. 5 

The fact to grasp is that in any oven there is every facility for sinells 
to develop unless ventilation and cleanliness go hand in hand, Nearly 
always the smell is traceable to burnt fat, or fat in some form equally 
disagreeable. Naturally, should the fat boil over in the oven from a 
dripping-tin and get splashed on the sides of the oven, there must be a 
burnt fat smell. By the same rule, should grease be constantly spilt and 
allowed to become absorbed (and this happens in the old iron ovens, as all 
know), the odour is very pronounced and unpleasant. From any kitchen 
where culinary dperations of any kiud are going on to any extent} abseyce 
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of odour entirely is not to be expected ; but it need not be calculated, as it 
so often is, to completely destroy the appetites of all within reach of it. 

Clean utensils, free window as well as oven ventilation, and an utter 
absence of anything unpleasant in unseen nooks and corners, will all tend 
in the right direction. For no trifling amount of the trouble is due to 
causes only indirectly connected with the cooking. What of the refuse 
left to stand about instead of disposing of it at once! How readily 
things, small in themselves, add to the sum total of foulness brought ont 
by the heat of the fire and the various processes going on. Rid up as you 
go along is a golden maxim. Smells are reduced, space increased, 
accidents prevented, and order and comfort promoted by the habit. A 
crowded stove, sink, or table—everybody knows the misery of it ; but few 
set themselves to work to prevent it. A little sour milk here; vegetable 
refuse there; egg shells in another place; there a heap of fish bones; 
somewhere else some fat waiting to be clarificd—are not we all familiar 
with these ? Get rid of the rubbish. Put on all that can be utilised for 
stock, &e., at once. It takes no more time to do it at the moment—in 
fact, less; for those who go muddling on for hours are constantly moving 
from place to place many things for which the right place could be as 
well found at first. Small attentions of this kind, and the free use of hot 
water and soda for the washing up, and for pouring down the sink pipe 
afterwards, will aid in keeping down smells, whether from oven, frying- 
pan, or anything else. 


KITCHEN RANGES AND STOVES. 


NOTHING is more conducive to comfort and good cookery than a good 
stove of some kind; and if any housekeeper labours under the disadvantage 
of one that is too small, or faulty in some way or other, if it cannot be 
replaced, the best thing is to supplement it by one of the many handy and 
portable stoves or lamps described later on. During the past few years 
much improvement has been effected in the manufacture of stoves 
enerally; and those who take ordinary care need not nowadays buy or 
firs a faulty stove—that is, unless they are deluded into the idea that all 
low-priced goods must be cheap. Some stoves are got up to please the 
eye, and, as many of the makers are honest enough to state. to meet the 
demand for a low-priced article, though they cannot recommend them. 
In nothing more han in stoves does value for money show less to an 
ordinary purchaser. That is to say, a good stove side by side with one of 
the same size and pattern, but of inferior material and workmanship, may to 
the casual observer look Just the same. The average housekeeper cannot 
he expected to know the difference between wrought and cast iron, and 
other details of the kind; but such differences soon manifest themselves 
when the stove is put to a practical test, for the life of some is very short. 
We will first point out the main features of some of the best of the 
“ranges,” by which term we mean such as require setting. Other forms 
of ranges, sometimes termed portable, we will, to avoid confusion, speak 
of as ‘‘kitcheners.” First, let it be remembered (though it is often 
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fe Wars until too late) that should any person buy and have “ set” a range 
of the first kind, it becomes the property of the landlord. Those who live 
in their own houses are wise to fix the best at their command, since a 
few pounds extra for a range with modern improvements, and large 
enough to meet all likely demands, will be money saved in the long run. 
There should be freedom from complication—another term for simplicity 
of construction—first-class material, with plenty of strength in the parts 
most exposed to wear and tear, an even diffusion of heat, and a moderate 
consumption of fuel. 

Before purchasing such a stove it is well to see it at work if pos-ible. 
This can be done at the show-rooms of most of the best makers; or they 
will give the name of the nearest customer who is willing to show the 
working. Another thing to remember is that the best range in the world 
may be rendered faulty by incompetent setting. Therefore. when 
practicable, the workmen of the maker should a employed for the 
purpose. Generally the estimates for this work will be found very 
reasonable, since it is to the interest of the maker that his stoves be 
properly fixed. However simple the construction, there is naturally some 
variation in the different kinds; and that they may be properly managed, 
it is necessary to learn the working of the flues. The fire may be open, 
close, or convertible; the last-named are on the whole considered the 
most convenient. The best ovens will bake to perfection, and are 
well ventilated. 

The advantages of the “convertible” ranges are well expressed by a 
maker of a very excellent type. He says: * Before the cooking of the 
day is commenced, or after it is finished, by a very simple arrangement 
the range can be alteréd from a close to an open fire. The fierce draught 
of the close fire is stopped, and it will burn for hours without attention. 
The consumption of fuel is small—not morc than a fourth of what would 
be used with a range always closed. An open, bright, and cheerful fire is 
obtained, requiring no regulation of dampers. It keeps the kitchen well 
ventilated, is useful for airing clothes, and makes a comfortable fire to sit 

The opening or closing is most simple, and cannot be put out of 
order. Pull a loop, and it opens; push it, and it closes. It can be 
changed from an open to a close fire in two seconds.” The same range 
has an adjustable fire-box. This effects an enormous saving. If ae 
for roasting in frout of the fire, as well as for oven and hot plate cooking, 
the grating is lowered until a fire sufficiently large is obtained ; when only 
wanted for heating the oven and hot plate, and not for front roasting, the 
crating is raised, so that the fire is brought up close to the hot plate. In 
this position a small fire suffices for keeping anything boiling on any part 
of the hot plate, or for heating the oven. The combustion in these and 
other good ranges is so perfect that very little soot is found in the flues; 
and small coal of the most inferior kind will answer for them. The 
adjustable fire-box above referred to is also adopted by othor makers. 
The construction differs a little, as well as the name; but the er a 18 
the same, and it is so pronounced an advantage that it should be kept in 
mind when buying a range. 

In some ranges it is complained that the heating of the oven in all 
parts at the same time is not easy; that by the time the hottom is hot 
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enough the top is too fierce. This is when the flues are not properly 
constructed; and those of this class are a constant trouble. Heat should 
pass direct to the top or bottom, as required; or, if needed, half should be 
passed to the top, and half to the bottom. Some of the makers show, by 
a coloured diagram in their price lists, how these ends may be sbtained: 
In some of the larger ranges of the best class there are two ovens—one 
called a roaster, and the other a baking oven. At first sight this may 
seem a distinction without a difference. Not so; the roaster is well 
ventilated, and is so arranged that the heat is right for meat and what 
may be called general cooking, for which full details are furnished with 
the ranges. Bread, pastry, cakes, &c., are cooked to perfection in the 
second oven. These advantages are for the few comparatively; but any 
nunber of good single-oven stoves may be relied on for “all-round 
cooking ” when their principles are grasped and the mechanism understood. 

An “indicating damper” may be fitted to ranges at small cost. This 
is a profitable investment. With an ordinary damper, the cook hardly 
knows the exact position it should be in to get a quick, moderate, or slow 
heat. This may cause much waste of fuel. With an indicator damper 
the index shows when slow, moderate, or fast is reached. ‘The use of it 
may be learnt by a child; and it is so simple that it cannot get out 
of order. “It should be carefully remembered that, after a certain point, 
all increase of heat benefits the chimney alone; and whenever a roaring is 
heard in the stove, waste of heat is being effected. The damper should 
be closed to such an extent as to just prevent this indication of extrava- 
gance.” This hint of Mr. Buckmaster’s is well worth bearing in mind. 

Another happy thought is a “heat indicator.” This has the goo.l 
points of a thermometer without any drawbacks. It is strong, guaranteed 
accurate; and no small advantage is that the temperature of the oven can 
be seen from the outside. The article itself is inside the oven; but it is 
read from outside. Being of an unbreakable material, it is better able to 
withstand the shocks consequent upon banging the oven door than is the 
ordinary thermometer. Not that oven doors ever should be banged ; but 
they often are. 

We have heard of a new type of range in which it is said that there 
are literally no fines to clean; therefore the services of the sweep are 
uever required. Time has not allowed us as yet to test this range; but if 
it does half what is claimed for it, it should ba a gold mine to the 
inventor, for amongst other good pout is an automatic baster. These 
ranges vary in size from two to twelve feet wide; but all are portable, and 
want no brickwork setting. The roasting ovens are elevated so that the 
joints, &e., can be suspended; the baster is fitted over. The fire grate is 
very small, and all heat is utilised ; thus the range is very economical in 
its consumption of fuel. In some there are a hot closet, plate warmer, 
and baking oven. The smallest size has a boiler; and for a small sum the 
range can be fitted up as a complete gas stove for summer use. There is 
a good hut pee and althongh the height of the oven apparently robs the 
hot plate of some of its length, coming as it does far above it, yet the top 
of the oven serves for Keeping things warm. Many people object to 
stooping, and to such these elevated ovens will commend themselves. 

To be able tu watch the progress of the dishes is very helpful without 
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opening the oven door; and for some years attempts were made with a 
view to this end, but there were many failures. Lately glass doors have 
been fitted to a certain make of range with success, for they have stood 
very practical tests. Like anything else of glass, they need care. They 
can be fixed at small cost. Or sheets of mica might be used. 

Another range of recent introduction is said to literally consume its 
own smoke. Its powers are being tested as this work passes through the 

ress. “‘ No smoke, no soot, no chimney sweeping,” seems too much to 

ope for; but some authorities who have applied the most crucial tests 
assert that the statements of the inventor are perfectly correct. The 
smallest sizes are portable in kind; and all will roast in front of the fire 
if wished. Some have the ordinary low oven and side boiler, with a good 
hot pee and plate rack; while larger ones have an elevated oven, or two. 
In the latter case there is a second hot plate. 

As to boilers, every good housekeeper knows the comfort of a generous 
supply of hot water during culinary operations, as well as for washing up. 
In the large ranges there will be either a side boiler with a tap, or the 
self-filling one with a tap at the side. The luxury of such as the latter is 
for the fees many must be content with only a top boiler, such as is 
generally sold with the portable ranges. 

Our description of modern ranges is not meant to be exhaustive ; but 
enough has been said to show that no one need have a faulty one. Our 
main object has been to point out what should be looked for in an up-to- 
date stove. Those who buy obsolete patterns have themselves to blame, 
with the facilities now afforded for getting a good one. 


KITCHENERS. 


The “kitchener,” or portable range, may be placed anywhere, either in 
front of a fireplace, or farther out—nearer the middle of the kitchen, if 
more convenient, so long as there is a flue pipe ; and this is so fixed as to 
carry away the products of combustion. Some of the makers so word 
their advertisements that an inexperienced person might naturally think 
that nothing was to be done but put the range in the kitchen, and there 
leave it. A draught has to be created, and this is done cither by an 
“elbow” or other pipe. The existing brick chimney, whatever its size,: 
has to be enclosed with a piece of shect iron, with a hole cut to take the 
smoke pipe that is supplied with the range. When this is done it is in 
a condition to be put into immediate operation. This sounds simple 
enough; but unless the hole be cut to just take the pipe, there will be 
failure. Even this, the simplest form of fitting, needs brains along with 
the other tools. 

Of kitcheners of this class there is no end. A great number will do a 
wonderful amount of cooking, considering their small size. Some firms 
who make a speciality of stoves for campers-out, house-boats, and the like, 
have some first-rate things of the kind. Of course the very lowest-priced 
ones soon crack, and should be avoided. Many will burn any sort of fuel, 
from the best to the worst of coal down to peat and wood. It is generally 
advisable to buy utensils with these stoves. We think that the stoves 
which have been found the most thoroughly satisfactory in all respects 
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are those of American pattern with modern British improvements. A 
good assortment may be seen at work ; and the sizes and shapes should 
incet all average requirements. 


GAS STOVES. 


Gas stoves are now so commonly used, aud so generally approved, that 
it may be assumed that the prejudice which once existed hes almost died 
out, and that little need be said here by way of recommending them. 
They have been put to the most severe tests as to efficioncy, economy, 
freedom from smell, excellence of the viands cooked, both in flavour and 
appearance, saving of weight, particularly with regard to meat, and in 
endless other ways. Some will contradict this. Many assert that a gas 
stove always gives out foul odours; that the food does not taste the same 
as when cooked by a coal fire; and so on to any extent.* Many who make 
such objections have never scen a gas stove at work, much less have 
they tried one; others have tested them under adverse conditions. 

The first thing is a clean stove, and the next is to keep it clean, 
Those who buy a stove should see those of the leading makers at work. 
and get one of the latest. Those who hire them will do well to avoid an 
old one. Many a person has entered a house and taken over the gas stove 
of the previous tenant. If of a1 old pattern, say with an iron oven minus 
the enamelled lining now so generally used, and so readily kept clean, the 
chances are a hundred to one against it ever proving satisfactory. Even 
if it has been kept fairly clean, the fact of iron being absorbent will 
produce the smell so generally complained of, and so wrongly attributed 
to the gas. The burners will probably be much worn, or partly choked 
up; in short, it may be faulty in a host of ways. In any case, if another 
stove is not deemed necessary, the old one should be thoroughly over- 
hauled and put in order by the gas company. As arule, if the defects 
are many, the company will the better serve its own interests by 
replacing an old stove by a new one. 

Without mentioning names, we may refer to a few of the most modern 
improvements in gas cookers. The lined oven is one, and a most 
important one; the interior has only to be washed and dried to be as clean 
a3 a dinner-plate. The heat is better retained; and less gas is wanted. 
The fittings should be movable. The term “gate fittings” is a well- 
known one; these can be removed as easily as the shelves to facilitate the 
cleaning. The top burners are varied in size and shape; a good-sized 
family stove will probably have a couple or three round, and one oval 
burner, with one very small one, scarcely larger than a crown piece. This 
is one of the most important improvements, for heat that was formerly 
wasted from the oven is utilised; and although such a burner cannot be 
called strictly a boiling burner, it is most useful for keeping anything hot 
after it has boiled, for re-heating food over a small Pe of hot water, &c. 
In some of the newest stoves the top burners are all square, or nearly so, 
the entire surface being divided into four or six divisions, for example. 
The question which is the more useful is not easily answered, for it 
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depends very much upon circumstances. In a small family, where little 
saucepans would be most in use, the thing is to select a stove with at least 
one small burner, ring-shaped ; for if only one of a large size, square or 
oblong, were available, naturally there would be waste of gas. An 
‘‘extended hot plate” is a boon in some houses—that is, the hot plate is 
larger than the top of the stove proper, which constitutes the oven. This 
provides, too, more space for heating plates, &e. An enamelled top is to 
be recommended. Some are slate-colour, like the interior of most of the 
ovens, and others, the newest, are white tiles. These are kept clean so 
casily, and look so nice, that comment is needless. A good griller (that 
may also be used as a boiling burner) is a feature of all the stoves of 
modern make. It is wonderful what may be done with the best of these 
grillers. Many a little dish, for which the oven seems indispensable, may 
be cooked to perfection if the precaution be taken to raise the article 
sufficiently near the burners. A very little experience will soon put 
one on the right track. 

Side or top boilers are fixed to gas cookers at a moderate cost, 
and should be regarded as amongst the most useful and necessary of 
all the adjunets. 

So far we have had in our mind the ordinary family cooker. Space 
fails to enumerate the kinds of small gas appliances. Some can be set on 
the hot plate of a kitchen range, and serve for little dishes, or the 
preparation of breakfast, &e. Others are boilers simply, and save keeping 
in a fire for boiling a kettle for tea. Then there are bracket burners, both 
corner and square; these are handy when food is wanted at odd times, as 
they can be fixed anywhere at little cost and trouble. Being bronzed, 
they are not unsiglitly, and serve the purpose of au ordinary bracket when 
not in use. Then of the larger and more costly cookers adapted for 
mansions or public institutions, it is not too much to say that they embody 
all that can be desired in any cooking apparatus. 

Our remarks would be incomplete without reference to the combined 
or combination ranges, viz.,a range that may be used for both gas and 
coal cooking. These are of several kinds; some have a gas oven on one 
side, and a coal oven on the other. All that we feel justified in saying is 
that they require more than ordinary care in use. In capable and 
intelligent hands they are a boon; but it needs not the least stretch of the - 
imagination to foresee the consequences that might arise from even slight 
mismanagement. The makers furnish particulars as to their use; and 
purchasers must be prepared to carry out the directions fully. 


WASTE IN GAS STOVE COOKERY. 


We have given this subject a place, apart from the gencral considera- 
tion of the various stoves used, simply because we are of opinion that it is 
commonly overlooked. It is the rule to hear people say to anyone who 
may be complaining that the cost of gas for cooking is more than was 
expected, according to the assertions of the vendor of the stove, or.of any- 
one who may have recommended it, “Oh! you turn your gas on too full,” 
or “ You burn it in waste,” and so on. There is often truth in the state- 
ment, but the planning of the meal has, in our opinion, based upon 
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experience, the most to do with it. We are just writing this for those to 
whom a few pence per week, more or less, makes a great difference, and 
who are trying to get good and varied neals at small cost. 

This undue consumption of gas might be lessened in all sorts of ways. 
Many a person will have going a boiling burner for a pudding, a second 
for potatoes, and the oven on for, say, a little joint. Nothing wrong here, 
some will say. Yet often the same oven would bake potatoes in their 
skius, or cook tomatoes, or onions, or other vegetables, and so reduce the 
top burners hy one; or the potatoes, or anything else of a mild flavour, 
could often be steamed over the pudding ; this also means a burner less ; 
or when the oven is low, a pudding can be baked; for while meat and 
pastry do not agree in the same oven, hosts of puddings take no harm 
from steam from meat. The oven burners all have to be lighted however 
little is put in; and an economical arrang--ment would be eats of 
this sort. A stew in a jar; a rice or other cereal pudding; a dish of 
apples or other fruit, such as a jar of figs or prunes; they may not all be 
wanted for the same meal. but they could be cooked together. Here there 
would be no top burner going at all, save perhaps for heating water, and a 
good deal of that can be done in the oven. Many a dish is the better, as 
we have pointed out in past recipes, for cooking in a second vessel of 
water; thus may two birds be killed with one stone. 

Or here is another way to save gas. Supposing a plain suet pudding 
to be boiling, and potatoes to be steaming over it; if the steamer be large 
enough, a jar may be set in the centre without detriment, containing fruit 
for serving with the pudding; in this way, too, hosts of things may be 
heated, yet nine out of ten would light a separate burner for the purpose. 
And how often might not the oven be employed for the partial cooking 
of the porridge for the morrow’s breakfast, while a stew or pudding is 
cooking. It only wants thinking about in time. Or, say you light the 
oven for baking a cake, perhaps in the afternoon, a pie for the morrow’s 
dinner can go in, s0 long as there is no builing over, and no mingling of 
flavours. To light the oven for a cake one day, a pie the next, a tin of 
sausages, or a steak, the third, and so on, means waste, and much may be 
reduced by thought. 

Then the utensils. How many have invested in a gas stove, but are 
using on it heavy utensils bought for the open fires of twenty years ago. 
Consider the waste of gas in bringing such to the boil. Why, it would 
pay for new vessels over and over again. Those who do not make such 
inistakes will think we are exaggerating ; but we assure them we are not, 
and these hints are thrown out for the benefit of the inexperienced, who 
commit them from want of thought. (See KiItcHEN UTENSILS.) 


OIL STOVES. 


Oil stoves come as a boon and a blessing in places where gas is not, and 
where coal is dear. There are stoves and stoves, and only the best are 
worth a thought; but the number of faulty ones is steadily decreasing. 
Like other kinds, these should be seen at work if possible before buying. 
or an intelligent dealer applied to, who will point out the little “ins 
and outs,” of which in-some there are many; for to ignore the details 
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connected with oil stoves is to court accidents. They should not be 
condemned simply because in carcless hands an accident may happen ; 
‘such a fault lies in mismanagement, and it is true, as of lamps, that 
only careful people should be trusted to use them. There are a few 
good makers whose stoves are known the world over, and they have 
agents in most towns of any size. 

Of late the burners have been much improved; but to avoid freedom 
from smell, care is needed in filling and trimming, and keeping clean 
generally. While it is not necessary to have oil of the finest quality, a 
good one will yield the best results. The very lowest priced oils are not 
safe either; oils with what is known as a hiighcHashing point, are a little 
more costly, but better and safer for all purposes. A stove that may 
seriously be considered as likely to be useful for a family, one that will 
roast, bake bread, &c., and boil, stew, or fry on the top will cost from a 
couple to three or four pounds, according to size and utensils. 

Then there are other stoves that can be used over a lamp, that can be 
set on a table, and will furnish light while the cooking goes ou; these are 
very handy for some persons. Others consist of a small stove that can be 
used when not wanted for cooking, for heating a room, such as a bedroom 
or a sinall office—hence they have a double use. Over these a stand can be 
fitted to hold boiling or steaming vessels, or a small oven; some will take 
a tiny oven as well as a steamer, and if a conple of stoves be used, a good- 
sized oven that will bake anything may be placed on. Many are furnished 
with a plate-warmer at the sides, and the cost of oil is very low considering 
the powers of these handy contrivances. In country houses, where 
perhaps the kitchen contains an old-fashioned open fireplace, such oil 
stoves as adjuncts may be of great service, and are calculated to meet 
with a ready reception. It is also worth noting that the lamps for use 
with cookers of this class are of a specially safe kind. They are com- 
posed of metal, and some have a clockwork arrangement which has many 
advantages ; amongst others the exterior is kept very ccol. 

Electric Stoves and other cooking appliances are as yet but for the few. 
The method appears to be open to no objections, but there is much to he 
said against the cost. This will, of course, be reduced as time goes on. 
and as electric cooking becomes more and more the order of the day. 
The cleanliness with which the cooking is performed, and the freedom 
from any other smell than that of the food itself, combined with the 
purity of the air, should be strong points in favour of the system wherever 
it can be adopted. 








KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


To give a list of these that should meet everyone’s requirements were, 

rhaps, impossible. Of utensils, as of food, what is a necessity in one 
instance may be a luxury in another; or even what mast be had in one 
kitchen could be put to no use in another. Lists supplied by furnishing 
ironmongers are relied on by many, but are often of little use. Many 
items may be struck out, and others added as one goes along; for in 
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many cases the really useful articles are omitted to some extent, while 
costly ones are superabundant. Other lists are supposed to be suited for 
households with a given number of rooms, but these are still more mis- 
leading; for the number of rooms in a house can be no real guide to one’s 
kitchen requirements. Rather must the number of the family, the style 
of general living, and the nature and frequency of entertainments be 
taken into account. The best way for those setting up housekeeping is to 
start with real necessities, on which the comfort of every-day meals 
largely depends. Articles for occasional or company use are the ones to 
put off buying where means are limited. 

The best that can be afforded should be bought. The market 
is full of goods ill-caleulated to stand hard wear; and good cookery is not 
possible where heat is so unevenly applied, as it must be in tin ware of 
paper-like thickness only. We would not say that cheap tin ware never 
meets a want; but we do assert that those who can well afford good 
utensils often buy very poor ones, without taking into account the nature 
of the work they are called upon to do. For example, a little tin 
saucepan, costing two or three pence, may suffice for boiling an egg’; 
but what is its iougth of life if used for custards or thick sauces, and 
what will be the result of applying it to such purposes? Then there is 
the trouble of constantly renewing the stock, and yet there will be 
nothing worth using. 

It should be borne in mind that saucepans and many similar articles 
are very much cheaper in proportion as they increase in size. The same 
is true of all sorts of wooden things, such as bowls, boards, &e. Some- 
times for a few pence more than a small one costs a certain utensil of a 
much more generally useful size may be bought; and while a little bowl 
cannot be used for mixing a large quantity of materials, a good-sized one 
will serve for a small quantity. This is the sort of experience that many 
buy very dearly. 

A golden maxim is “ Apply everything, so far as it is possible, to its 
proper use,” for this is to prolong its life considerably. 

t may be noted that many expensivo utensils of copper, that are 
required for use by some are not detailed in our list, such as sugar spinners, 
spoon warmers, soup ladles, &. &c. In all kitchens where such a batterie 
de cuisine is wanted, where the housekeeper and cook know their business, 
they will be purchased. Our aim has been mostly to meet moderate 
requirements, and to include more of the articles of the labour-saving 
class than are usually included in kitchen lists. It is not to be supposed 
that all we have named must be had: but in many a house, particularly 
where no servant is kept, such aids are of great service; and while there 
are many who systematically “leave the new untried,” there are others 
equally glad to know of, and buy them. The list may seem a formidable 
one, but what a loug way a sovereign would go in the purchase of such 
articles, and how many more sovereigns might it not save ! 

‘Labour savers” of one sort or other abound, and almost every day 
brings something fresh to the front. To some the term “electric”? has 
been applied, though they have nothing in common with electricity, but 
they get over the ground with rapidity. Chopping knives with several 
blades, fruit and vegetable mashers, fruit stoners, handy knives for paring 
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vegetables, saving both time and materials; these, aud a host of others, 
are worthy of note, aud more frequently found at stores where novelties 
are made a speciality than in the stock of ordinary ironmongers. Some- 
times where gas stoves are sold or let out on hire, a good assortment of 
goods of this class may be met with. It has been well said that “anything 
which simplifies the domestic Jabour of the household should be regarded 
as of distinct benefit to mankind.” Some people, unfortunately, scorn 
to consider any utensils to which they have not been accustomed 
all their lives. 

A short time ago the praises of a tin-covered table were sung by a 
New York journalist, and such an article is well worthy of it. All very 
well, perhaps, to know how to extract the grease from a wooden table, but 
better for the practical housekeeper to know how to keep it out. All that 
is needful is for a sheet of tin to be fitted on the table, and bent over the 
edges, and the edges perforated for tacking. The tacking should be done 
on the underside of the table. “This needs no scrubbing, is impervious 
to hot kettles, and sheds grease as the proverbial duck’s back does water.” 
The cost is little, and any tinman can do the job. A fair and cheap 
substitute is to be found in marbled oileloth. This is readily kept clean, 
and it looks clean. But soft board, such as pine, is absorbent and 
spreading; a tiny spot of grease is soon an unsightly blot; and for these 
reasons an uncovered table is, in the opinion of many, a mistake. ; 

A good supply of strong cloths should be at hand. ‘These may be got 
for a trifle from packing cloths and bags of various kinds to be bought of 
grocers; or the material, first hand, will cost but little. Oven cloths, to 
be of service, must be thick. Stout material doubled, with layers of 
flannel or old woollen materials in between, and stitched across a time or 
two in opposite directions, may be recommended. Aun enlarged form of 
iron-holder is what is wanted, and it should be hung by a loop ready to 
hand. Where these things are not provided, other cloths are certain to 
be diverted from their legitimate use. Anything from stove or floor 
should be wiped up with old cloths kept for the purpose; while for taking 
off the “ first coat” of grease from anything and everything, from knives 
to oven shelves, what can be handier than paper, which ought to be kept 
handy, threaded and hung on a nail. A few needles, ready threaded, 
stuck in a cushion, together with some strong pins, and twine and tape in 
convenient lengths (trifles that are wanted almost daily), should always be 
kept for use on their respective nails well within the reach of the cook. 
Anything that can be used on the spot, which will tend to save labour 
later on, is the thing to aim at; and while much more might be urged, 
if space allowed, we can but enforce this point; study by attention 
to small matters to promote the general comfort of those who have 
to do the work of the kitchen, for it will react to the advantage of 
all in the house. 


MATERIALS OF COOKING UTENSILS. 


We will here consider the materials of which the utensils for the 
preparation of food are made, and the reasons for and against some of 
them. Of the many kinds, each may be better fitted for a particular 
purpose than any of the others, and where the stock is limited, the thing 
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is to buy those that shall be ef all-round service; or, at least, to steer clear 
of what may be injurious. Serious cousequences may arise from the mis- 
use of metallic substances. Copper, anil brass, and bell metal are all 
liable to be injurious if used for acids, such as vinegar, and some acid 
fruits. When used for fruits, copper should be tinned; indeed, for 
whatever purpose they may be applied, all copper goods should be re- 
tinned as soon as necessary. No food should be left in them, and they 
must be put away clean and dry. Brass pans are endless in wear, and 
may be used for all sorts of purposes other than for acids, whether liquid 
or solid. Block tin goods and tinned iron are safe and useful, but un- 
tinned iron, although suitable for what may be termed strong cookery, 
such as the boiling of meats, &c., is not adapted for delicate prepara- 
tious. Many articles of food, too, are blackened by contact with pans of 
this sort. Leaden vessels are not safe, but their use is practically extinct 
in modern kitchens. 

Enamelled iron ware is durable, but wants care to prevent cracking. 
There is a vast difference in the weight and wear of these goods. Some 
recently introduced utensils are of steel, well enamelled, and combine 
lightness and strength. Almost everything likely to be wanted in the 
kitchen may be had of this useful and cleanly material. 

A material which combines a minimum of weight with a maximum 
of durability (for it is unbreakable) deserves mention; it is a sort of 
paper pulp, and the colours imitate marble; mixing bowls, tubs for 
washing up, &c., are made of it, but, of course, it will not stand the fire. 
See also the list on next page. 

Sanitary seamless steel is known in most good kitchens nowadays, and 
it may be highly recommended, for it has the long life of copper at little 
more than the price of iron, For general cooking it meets all needs. 

Bleck tin goods are serviceable when well made, and used for gas 
stoves. close ranges, &e.; but they soon wear ont on an open fire. Sance- 
pans, &c., of this sort are often made with copper bottoms, and are worth 
the ex'ra cost. 

The fire-proof china ware has had frequent mention in these pages, 
but not more than it deserves, A pretty general impression that “ fire- 
proof” and “unbreakable” are identical terms should be corrected. It 
ean be broken. But with care it lasts well. The white is the more 
delicate, and the brown the stronger. Another form of china, that is 
neither fire-proof nor unbreakable, though very strong, and pure white 
only, is known as “ Austrian china,” and every conceivable article for 
the kitchen may be had in it. Any kitchen fitted up with this should look 
a picture of the cleanliness all admire, though all too seldom seen. It is. 
not purchasable everywhere. 

Wooden vessels, properly used, are excellent for many purposes, but 
should anything be left to become putrid in them, they want very careful: 
cleansing, owing to the absorbent nature of the wood. 

Marble is too costly for most people; when it can be afforded, it should 
be used for pestles and mortars, paste slabs, &c., which are so readily kept 
elean when made of it. .A good substitute used. for pestles and mortars is. 
a ‘‘ composition” very smooth and durable. 

When earthenware is used, it should be well glazed; and glass vessels. 
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aro useful for storage on account of being non-absorbent. Unglazed 
porous jars, which are readily penetrated by grease or acids, should not be 
used for such substances. ere is no trouble in getting the right sort 
of glazed ware if people will ask for it and pay a fair price. But some 
never give such matters a thought; yet it is certain that purity of flavour 
of the articles cooked in them and perfect cleanliness are not possible 
where vessels with an absorbable interior are used. This should be par- 
ticularly remembered in connection with sick-room and nursery cooking. 


Of late ad sanitation has done much, and the improvement in kitchen 


utensils 


1a8 heen marked; there is no reason for anyone who will take 


ordinary common-sense precautions, buying anything that will cause 
food to be unwholesome or be unsatisfactory in wear. 


Bain-Marie.— See page 82. Cost, | 


about £4 upwards in copper; £3 
upwards in steel. Wrought iron 
(with planished tin vessels) are about 
£2 2s. for one of twelve vessels, 


Baking Dishes. — Common 
brown earthen dishes are cheap, and 
answer for many purposes where heat 
is required to be conveyed slowly, such 
as stewing meat, &c. White carthen 
baking dishes look better for sending 
to table, and are much used for cereal 
puddings. ‘The fire-proof china ones, 
brown or white, with or without lids, 
are made to meet almost every require- 
ment. Pic dishes with a patent rim, 
which prevents the juice or gravy 
boiling out, are to be recommended. 
They are known as “the cook’s com- 
fort” in some places. They are more 
costly than the ordinary kinds. 


Baking Tins. — Tins for the 
oven are most generally useful with 
turned-up edges. They should be of 
a size to allow a little space between 
the edge of the tin and the sides of the 
oven. They may be had oblong, 
Aquare, or round, and in iron, steel, and 
copper at various prices. These are use- 
ful for pastry, &c., but flat tins without 
edges answer for bread and other pur- 
poses. Cost, very variable; one of 
wrought steel, round, twelve inches in 
diameter costs about 3s. A copper 
one would bo nearly double. Oblong 
are the most generally useful. 


Batter Beaters.— (See Wuisxs.) 


Boiling Pots.— See page 3. Cost, 
variable. Cast iron are the cheapest; 


wrought iron, much heavier and more 
durable, are much dearer ; stcel boilers 
are also to be had. For close-‘ranges 
and gas stoves, block tin with copper 
bottoms are heavy enough. Wrought 
iron pans of large size, on account of 
the weight, should only be used when 
really necessary; besides, they are 
long in coming to the boil, hence more 
fuel is required. 


Boning Knife.—See page 285. 
Cost, about from 2s. 6d. to 8s., according 
to size. 


Bottle Jack. — See page 17. 
Cost, about 7s. to 21s., according to 
strength and material. The average 
stock sizes carry from twenty-five to 
sixty or seventy pounds, but larger 
ones can be had. 


Bowls, Mixing. — There are 
many kinds, and earthen are the most 
used. The white ones with lips are 
useful, the lip facilitates pouring out 
the contents. Steel bowls are service- 
able. They cost from about 1s. to 4s., 
according to size. Bowls of steel pulp 
are a new invention ; they are stronger 
than those of paper pulp, but similar 
in appearance. 


raising Pan. — See page 5. 


| Cost, of steel, fourteen inches long, 
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about 30s. Of copper, nearly or quite 
double tho sum. 


Brawn Tin.— See page 383. The 
collaring tin shown answers for brawn, 
and all meats that require pressure ; 
but there are other patterns. Some 
prefer them with a “screw and 
presser.” Cost, from 48, upwards, on 
an average. 


Bread Pan.—This should be of 
earthen, with a lid, and so long as kept 
dry and free from crumbs, by being 
wiped out daily, there is no more use- 
ful article. Odd pieces of bread should 
not be allowed to accumulate ; any not 
wanted for table should be removed 
and kept apart for other purposes. An 
earthen stew-jar with a lid with a hole 
in it, is handy where only one loaf is 
going at once. 


Brushes, Cooks’.—Nothing is 
more helpful to a tidy and clean cook 
than a supply of brushes. A tin- 
bound saucepan brush is a necessity, 
and small, hard brushes, like a scrub- 
bing brush in shape, are useful for 
vegetables, for if peeled before the 
first coats of dirt are removed, they 
are sure to suffer in colour. Bottle 
brushes are equally useful. A hard 
brush with which to apply sand to 
tins or sancepans for the removal of 
burnt patches is very helpful. 


Cake Tins. — These have been 
referred to in the chapter on Cakgs, 
&c. For plain cakes, square bread 
tins answer very well. Stecl are to be 
preferred to tin. Cost, varies with the 
shape and quality ; 1s. will buy a good- 
sized plain tin. Cake moulds. called 
“the perfection,” are of tinned steel, 
and have loose bottoms, which assist 
the turning out ; and some have a heat 
conductor fitted in the centre of the 
bottoms. They are of various shapes 
and sizes, and can be had deep or 
thallow. Cost, about 6d. to 1s., very 
cheap, considering the quality. 


Canisters.—These can be bought 
very cheaply, and in various sizes, for 
the storage of all sorts of groceries. 
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They are made of japanned tin, and 
give an orderly look to the kitchen, as 
well as keeping well such things as 
rice and other dry goods. After wash- 
ing they must be dried well before 
using again, or will rust at the hinges. 


Chopping Block.—A strong, 
wooden block, for chopping mcat costs 
a few shillings, and is one of those 
articles calculated to effect a saving, 
for where no such facility for chopping 
exists, the kitchen sink (to the ruin of 
the chopper), or a table (ruinous to the 
table), must be resorted to. 


Chopping Boardsand Enives. 
—Some make no distinction in shape 
between these and paste boards, except 
that they are thicker; but in the best 
the ends and buck are higher, a strip 
of wood being put on. A straight (or 
square) edged knife is the best. One 
with four blades that can be removed 
for sharpening, and costs but little more 
than 1s., is good value. 


Chopping Bowls and Enives. 
—These are most used for mincemeat 
and similar preparations. They should 
be stout. A round-bladed knife is re- 
quired. Those who own a mincing 
machine often dispense with bowls, as 
so many things can be passed through 
a mincer—apples, for instance, and 
other fruits. An oak bowl will wear 
the best; elm bowls are also durable. 


Clock.— This is indispensable in 
any kitchen with the least pretension 
to regularity and punctuality. The 
cost is extremely variable, and so are 
the shapes. 


Coffee and Tea Infusers.-— 
There are various sorts at various 
prices ; one not easily beaten makes a 
cup of either beverage perfectly, with 
a minimum of trouble, and effects a 
great saving. It fits into the cup, and 
all the strength is got from the tea or 
coffee. Cost, from 1s. upwards. Where- 
ever odd cups of coffee or tea are 
wanted, something of the sort should 
be used. 


Colanders.— Thosc are of common 
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tin, block tin, enamelled ware, and 
carthen. Some of the tin ones are 
perforated at the bottom and sides; 
others have holes at the sides, with a 
bottom of wire like a sieve; where 
few utensils can be had these are the 
penuseel: Cost, about 1s. to 2s. 6d. 
or 3s. 


Cooks’ Knives and Forks. 
—A boning knife is shown on page 
285. A medium-sized one is the most 
useful. A strong knife with a saw 
back is handy, especially where there 
isno saw. Then there are garnishing 
and vegetable knives of too many 
patterns to detail singly, some only of 
use where high-class cooking is done. 
Forks should be used for taking up 
joints, &c. ; they are of various lengths 
and shapes, and many have two and 
others three prongs. A good assort- 
ment of these goods can be seen at 
first-class ironmongers. 


Corkscrew.—A good corkscrew is 
essential. Tho prices and shapes vary, 
and they are too well known to need 
description. Cost, about 1s. 


Cutlet Bat. — Shown and de- 
scribed on page 245. Cost, about 4s. 
upwards. Being of steel, these are 
very durable. 


Cutters.—Many kinds have been 
described in different parts of the 
book, including pastry and vol-au- 
vent, but a box of cutters of assorted 
shapes and sizes should be in every 
kitchen where garnished dishes are 
the rule, as they will serve for all 
sorts of purposes, from aspic to vege- 
tables, as well as for little biscuits, 
and other sweets. Cost, about 3s. for 
i dozen or 80 with box. “Column” 
cutters are for cutting blocks of vege- 
tables. 


Digester.—Shown and explained 
on page 26. These handy articles are 
now to be had smaller than formerly, 
and at a cost of a few shillings each. 
No better investment possible where 
economy is studied. 


Dish Covers, Metal.—These 
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are used for covering meat, &c., while 
carrying it from kitchen to dining- 
room. They should be most thoroughly 
heated. Tin are the cheapest. Tinned 
steel ones cost about 33s. per set of six, 
ranging from ten to twenty inches in 
length, but there are larger sizes and 
more expensive kinds. 


Dish Covers, Wire. — These 
are uscful, not only to cover meat that 
is put away in pantry or cellar to 
secure it from the attacks of flies or 
other pests, but also during culinary 
operations, while meat is standing 
about in the kitchen. In = summer 
to keep off flies alone from the 
various materials that must be set 
down from time to time during the 
preparation of meals, they ure really 
valuable, and considering their small 
cost (less than a shilling each), might 
be much more generally used than 
they appear to be. They are, no 
doubt, of the greatest service for those 
who have no meat safe. 


Dish and Plate Warmer, 
Folding.—A new pattern in tinned 
iron wire, very strong, costs but a few 
shillings, aud serves as well for drain- 
ing as for heating plates; it is, there- 
fore, a plate rack and warmer in one 
on a small scale. Very suitable for 
small families, or where kitchen space 
is limited. 


Dredgers. — These are mostly 
used for sugar and flour, and cost from 
about 6d. upwards. They prevent 
waste, and make it easy to distribute 
the ingredients evenly over any sur- 
face. 


Dripping Pan.—A double pan, 
for use in the oven, is shown on page 
2. The same principle has heen ap- 

lied to pans for open-fire roasting. 

e two pans have a well, the lower 
pan and well containing the water, 
and the top one and well the dripping. 
The smell of cooking is thus reduced, 
as the water prevents the burning of 
the dripping, while saving is effected, 
as the fat is increased in quantity as 
well as improved in quality. These 
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can be had complete with jack screen, 
or can be fitted to any screen of the 
urchaser’s, in place of the old pan. 
ans of the ordinary kind may be 
bought mounted on an iron stand, 
where a screen is not used. The best 
have a well in the centre, covered 
with a lid surrounded by holes, so 
that the dripping can run in the well 
free from ashes. The basting ladle is 
half covered with perforated metal. 
The price varies according to kind, as 
they are made of tin, iron, or copper. 


Egg Poachers.-—Of the various 
kinds in use we think there is no 
better than the “ French poacher.’’ 
This consists of a circular wire frame, 
like a deep frying pan in shape, with 
an upright handle of twisted wire, and 
a ring at the top. The perforated 
receptacles for the eggs rest in the 
wire frame, and these are egg-shaped, 
not round as often made. There is 
nothing to do in using this but sct it 
in the pan of boiling water until the 
eggs are done. Cost, for six eggs, 
about 5s. ; for four eggs, about 3s. 9d. 
or 4s. There are very good poachers 
for one or two eggs made of tin at 
lower prices. The one described has 
simplicity and durability to recommend 
it. (See remarks under Poacuep Eacs 
in INpeEx.) 


Egg Timers.—The old-fashioned 
sort are useful, but a novel timer and 
spoon combined merits attention. The 
spoons, one at each end of the handle 
which forms the timer, are of wire, and 
as handy for other things as for eggs. 
Cost, 9d. or Is. 


Egg Whisks.— (See Wuisks.). 


Fish Kettles.— The most im- 
portant shapes are shown in the 
chapter on Fish. Many small sorts of 
fish can be well cooked in an ordinary 
potato steamer, and flat fish may be 
boiled in a deep frying pan; but it is 
always well to have separate kettles 
for fish cookery, and in some cases is a 
necessity. A fish fryer (and drainer) 
is wanted where fish is fried on a 
large scale; for small kinds, a deep 


stewpan and frying basket will serve. 
(See page 9.) 


Fish Slice.—This is perforated 
and generally made of tin or enamelled 
ware. Cost, about 6d. upwards. Very 
useful for transferring fish from the 
kettle to the dish. A similar utensil, 
but smaller, is used for lifting poached 
eggs out of the water. 


Flour Bins.—These are of japan- 
ned ware, and cost about 48. for those 
holding a peck. They must not be 
used for any other purpose. Flour 
tubs with lids are preferred by many. 
These can be had in all sizes and 
prices. Flour should not be left about 
in paper bags. 


Fruit Corers, Peelers, and 
Stoners.—Apple corers cost a shil- 
ling or two, and are useful; while of 
peelers, there are many. An orange 
parer is to be had in various qualities, 
from a few pence upwards. A raisin 
stoner, called “the lightning,” will 
facilitate the usual troublesome and 
tedious operation of stoning raisins, 
with less waste. Cost, about 1s. A 
useful machine for stoning cherries, 
damsons, &¢., may be had for about 3s. 


ing Pan.—The most uscful 
size is about that of a meat plate. 
The cheapest are of tin and iron; 
better pans are of steel or enamelled 
ware. The latter do not become 
impregnated with the various flavours, 
nor become blackened like metal pans. 
A burnt pan is quite useless for 
delicate cookery. (See remarks on 
frying on page 10.) Cost, from 9d. or 
ls. to 2s. 6d. or more, according to 
size and kind. For open fires, the iron 
pans are most durable. 


Frying Baskets. — Illustrated 
on page 9. One of the things that 
should be in every kitchen. Cost, 
from about 1s. 6d. to 3s. or more. 


Funnel.—Usually of tin, but we 
give’ the preference to glass ones. 
Used for putting in the necks of 
bottles when filling. Cost, a few 
pence. ae), 
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Glaze Pots.—A pot and brush 
for applying glaze is not unlike a glue 
kettle. Where glaze is but seldom 
ot an ordinary jar answers very 
well. 


Grater, Rotary.— This is re- 
ferred to and illustrated on page 508. 
We speak very strongly in favour of 
this article. An ordinary bread grater 
costs but 6d. or 9d., and small nutmeg 
graters can be bought for 2d. 


Gravy Strainers.—Sce page 81. 
Both shapes are to be had in block tin, 
and the pointed ones in enamelled 
ware. Cost, from about 9d. to Is, 6d. 


Gridirons,— These are of many 
shapes and kinds. Itis well to keep 
one for meat and one for fish. (See 
page 12.) Enamelled gutter gridirons 
are very good. Cost, varies with the 
kinds. A toast grid, for toasting 
bread on the hot plate of a range, is a 
novel and useful article. Gridirons of 
copper wire, costing a few pence only, 
answer well for fish. 


Heat Conductors.—These are 
something like large skewers in ap- 
pearance. They are sold in pairs, and 
are calculated to reduce the time 
usually required for cooking joints of 
meat, as well as ensuring perfect 
cooking. They are pushed into the 
meat at starting, and being of metal, 
conduct the heat right to the centre, 
the part in a large joint often found 
too much underdone. ‘They have been 
tried and approved by many chefs de 
euisine. Cost, from 2s.: 6d. per pair 
upwards. 

Hot Closet.—-This is a kind of 
cupboard connected with tho range, 
containing shelves on which plates and 
dishes can Le hoated, and in which 
many things are kept warm or dried. 
The use is mostly confined to large 
establishments and hotels. Cost, from 


about 380s. or 40s., but some of the- 


large ones with ‘‘ wings” are costly 
affairs. 


- Hot-Water Dish. — Used for 
jcints that are to be served very hot, 
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and liable to chill quickly. It is a 
dish with a double bottom that will 
keep hot the dish set on it, also the 
joint and the cover. The water used 
must be boiling to be of any service, 
and put in at the moment of sending 
to table. Cost, varies with size and 
material used; some are of Britannia 
metal. 


Hot-Water Plates.— On the 
same principle as the dishes. Very 
useful for chops, &c.; most used per- 
haps in the sick room. May be bought 
complete with tin covers to fit for a 
small sum, about 2s. 6d. or 3s., with 
tin, more with Britannia metal water 
plates. 


Ice- Making Utensils of all 
kinds are dealt with in the chapter on 
Icvs. Ice safes or refrigerators are 
described in the same chapter. 


Jelly Bag and Stand. — (Sce 


the chapter on JELLIES, &c.) 


Jugs.—Strong earthen jugs are the 
best for kitchen use, and they should 
have a plain surface, whether white or 
coloured, and wide necks. A jug mop 
is useful. Cost, about 1s. 6d. per set, 
and a few pence for the mop. 


Knife Baskets.—A wire basket, 
which is cheap, strong, and easily 
kept clean, may be bought for 1s. or 
so. Japanned ones cost double; the 
best and most expensive are wicker, 
with a tin lining. Wooden baskets, or 
boxes, are used by many, and are 
durable. 


Knife Sharpeners. — Besides 
tho ordinary steel, carving forks with 
sharpeners attached are to be bought, 
and there are various kinds of 
separate sharponers from a shilling 
or two. . 


Knives for Opening Tins. 
—Wherever tinned meats are used, 
. strong tin opener is a necessity. No 
one should have a tin opened at a 

ocer’s shop. (See remarks under 
Taaen Mears.) Cost, about 1s. 
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Larding Pins or Needles. 
—<See page 13. These want keeping 
dry ; if rusty they aro useless. 


Lemon Squeezer.—This is one 
of the kitchen utensils which soon 
saves its first cost, for it is not possible 
to extract every drop of the juice by 
means of the hand only. There are 
many kinds and prices. Some of glass, 
that cost but a few pence, are useful 
und clean ; many are of porcelain and 
wood, and cost about 1s. 6d. 


Masher and Strainer.—Many 
of these are too costly for general 
adoption; but one which is simple in 
working, and easily kept clean, costs 
but about 2s. It is adapted for fruit 
or other delicate preparation, and could 
often take the place of a sieve with fur 
less trouble. 


Measures,—These are requisites 
for all. Inaccuracy in the measure- 
ment of liquids is often more fatal to 
a dish than carelessness in the matter 
of solids. A set of three, a quarter, a 
half, and a pint, will serve ; or a single 
measure may be bought, marked like 
a medicine glass. A “combination 
measure and milk tester’? has been 
patented ; it is very useful, and costs 
from 2s. upwards. 


Meat Chopper.-- Used for chop- 
ping and disjointing bones. A very 
handy article. Cost, from about 2s. 
upwards. 


Meat Hooks.—<A supply of these 
should be in every kitchen. They cost 
but little, and tend to the preservation 
of animal food generally, so many 
things being better hung than laid 
flat. They serve for birds, but a 
special game hook is shown on puge 
387, 


Meat Safe.—This belongs to the 
larder. Very serviceable in hot 
weather for keeping meat, &c., from 
flies. Anything put in should be 
quite cold. A wooden safe with 
shelves, and perforated door and sides, 


“ ‘Waggon top,” a heavier and larger 
make, costs more, Hanging meat safes, 
very light and handy, may be had 
from 1s. or Is, 6d. 


Meat Saw.—Used for dividing 
the bones of fresh joints, hams, &c, 
the meat being first cut close to the 
bone. If it gets rusty it is soon 
spoilt. Should be wiped dry, and 
kept ina dry place. Cost, from about 
3s. to 5s. 


Meat Screen.— See page 17. A 
tin screen is shown there. A good 
pattern, with an enclosed bottom, 
forming a hot closet, costs, without the 
jack, about 13s. to 23s. Those who use a 
chimney screw jack in place of a bottle 
jack and screen, will find a dripping 
pan on legs very useful. The cost of 
these varies according to size and 
material. They are made of iron, 
steel, and copper. (See Dripping 
Pan.) 


Meat Stand.—A good ordinary 
stand is shown on page 2. A recently- 
introduced circular revolving stand, 
fitted into a double baking pan may 
be particularly recommended, as it is 
useful for a variety of articles, and the 
pans may be had to fit any ovens. 
Cost, from 4s. 6d. upwards. The 
revolving stand or grid is very strong, 
zee the baking pans are of tinned 
steel. 


Meat Toaster.—A handy form 
is shown on page 325. There are 
many shapes ; one called the “ swinging 
toaster” is useful for bread as well 
as meat. Cost, very variable, from 
ls. 6d. upwards, 


Milk Saucepans.—(Se VPor- 


RIDGE SAUCEPANS.) 


Mincing or Chopping Ma- 
chines.— ‘See page 473. e need 
here only repeat the advice there given 
as to the purchase, except to add that 
goods of this sort have lately been 
reduced in price. A mincer of small 
size, that will cut suet, moat, vego- 
tables, &c., and prepare meat for 


costs from 6s. or 7s, up to about 20s. | potting or sausages, can Le had for lesg 
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than 10s. The make we are con- 
sidcring are lined with tin, an improve- 
ment on lead, but not equal in our 
opinion to enamel; but in this respect 
opinion differs considerably. 


Moulds.-- The moulds scattered 
through the pages of this book are 
bombe, cutlet, dariole, border, boudin, 
turban, shell, timbale, quenelle, little 
ham, patty and pie moulds of several 
sorts, fancy jelly and icc moulds, and 
others suite. for puddings, cakes, &c. 
Reference should be made to the InpEx 
and the chapter on GaxnisHine. Ji- 
rections for use generally accompany 
the elaborate moulds with linings. 


Omelet Pans. — (See Sovrrré 
Casts. ) 


Palette Knife.— There are hosts 
of uses for this, and one of medium 
size should be bought; the smallest 
are not of much use. One with a blade 
ef eight or nine inches will cost about 
Is. 6d. or 1s, 9d. If for nothing more 
than scraping out bowls, &c., a knife 
of this sort soon saves its cost. 


Past Board and Pin.— 
The boards are made of deal, pine, or 
boxwood ; the former are the cheapest. 
‘ry a board on a level surface, and if 
it warps, or shows signs of splitting, 
reject it; to roll pastry properly the 
board must be firm, and fairly heavy, 
and the pin straight. (See remarks on 
page 740.) China or porcelain pins 
are very satisfactory, for when a 
wooden one becomes rough it is useless 
for delicate pastry. Cost, of common 
wooden pins, from about 6d. ; boxwvod, 
about 2s. to 3s. ; china, about the same 
as the latter; wooden boards, from 
about Is. 6d. upwards for deal, and 2s. 
to 4s. for pine. The cost is about 8s. 
to 10s. for medium-sized marble slabs 
of good thickness, and more for large 
61Z08. 


Patty Pans.—Several kinds are 


shown in the Pastry chapter. The 
large oval or round are commonly 
called tartlet tins, and are very useful, 
if 6f‘sufficient depth, for other purposes 


' lifetime very often. 
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besides pastry baking. Cost, from a 
few pence per dozen to 4d. or Gd. each, 
There is a wide difference in quality, 
and the best are the cheapest. 


Pestle and Mortar.— Sc re- 
marks on page 483. Marble costs 
from about 6s. to 11s. or 12s. for stock 
sizes, and the composition ones a shil- 
ling or two less. The advantage of 
marble is that il so smooth inside that 
the pounding is facilitated. 


Preserving Pans.—These ure 
made of copper, bell metal, brass, and 
enamelled iron. With all, the most 
scrupulous care is required. ‘There 
is nothing like bell metal,” says one of 
the greatest authorities on jam making ; 
“all my directions will be useless 
unless you have a copper pan,” says a 
second; a third tells us emphatically 
that “the best possible pan to use is 
an enamelled one.” With the metal 
pans, given cleanliness, nothing can be 
better, for they last more than one 
Prices may be 
set down at about 12s. to three times 
(or more) the sum, according to quality 
and capacity. The old - fashioned 
enamelled iron of the strong class will 
last for years, if not allowed to crack, 
und this is done by exposing to too 
fierce a heat, and if once cracked all 
jam is hable to burn afterwards. The 
modern enamelled pans of the lighter 
kind we have not tested. These may 
be had from a few shillings. 


Plate Rack.—Used for draining 
plates and dishes after washing. One 
to hold a dozen plates and three dishes 
will cost about 48. For twice the 
number of plates, and the same number 
of dishes, about 6s. 6d. Very large 
ones cost 10s. to 12s, 


Porridge Saucepans. — These 
have been mentioned many times in 
this book. They should be used in 
every kitchen whether porridge be an 
institution or not, for they are so 
useful for anything that requires 


' special care to avoid burning or boiling 


over. For custards and milk they are 
a boon. Cost, about 3s. to 6s, for a 
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seamless-bottomed burnished tin pan, 
ranging in capacity from two to six 
pints. In some the inner vessel is of 
china; there are many varieties, the 
principle is the same in all. 


Pot Scrapers, or Scraping 


Knives.—These are used for remov- ° 


ing burnt patches from baking-tins or 
saucepans, and are just as useful for 
scraping the interior of the oven if re- 
quired. They are of various shapes. 
One that can be recommended is 
readily bent into any desired position. 
Such a knife saves better ones, and 
costs about 6d. to 1s. 


Potato Masher.— (Seepage 646.) 
aes Pasty Pan.—(Sce page 
290. 


Pudding Cloths.— These are 
referred to in the chapter on Pupp1nes. 
In addition to the kinds there named, 
may be noted stout materials of the 
stockinette or cellular description. 
These tnay be very readily washed and 
dried. Where steamed puddings are 
an institution, there’ is seldom need for 
a cloth. 


Salad Basket.— Made of wire of 
a special form, so that salads may be 
shaken after washing without falling 
out. Not much used in ordinary 
kitchens. Cost, about 2s. 6d. 


Salamander. — This costs from 
about 4s. 6d. without stand, and 7s. 
with stand. Its uses are explained on 
porge 17. 


Saucepans. — Saucepans are of 
all sorts of materials. Tinned copper, 
iron, plain, or tin lined, or enamelled, 
seamless steel coated with tin, block 
tin, and earthenware, both fireproof 
and ordinary. (See remarks under 
Marerracs oF Cookinc UTENSILS.) 
Where lightness is required, and 
enamelled or china pans are objected 
to, or cannot be obtained, the best 
block tin will answer for many 
purposes with care, but not on open 
fires. The most reliable are steel and 
copper. The cost is varied according 
to quality. ‘The most common shape 
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is the bellied, as shown on page 3, 
but the deep, straight-sided ones, like 
a stowpan but deeper, are very 
convenient. 


Sauté Pan.—This is like a stew- 
pan in shape, but shallower. Tho lid 
is generally flat, but some have a lid 
like a second pan, that is, the lid fits 
right over the pan, and can be used as 
a pan for cutlets, and the like, where 
depth is not required. These are of 
course the dearer. May be had in 
steel and copper, the prices being 
relatively about the same as for stew- 
pans. The “ double” cost about half 
us much again as the single pans. The 
very smallest of these and stewpans in 
copper are always very much dearer 
in proportion; for example, a pan 
holding four pints costs only about 
double a pan holding one pint. 


Scales and Weights. — There 
are few more important kitchen 
utensils than these. Whether for 
weighing articles for use, or checking 
those purchased, they are equally 
valuable. The weights should range 
from a quarter of an ounce to seven 
pounds at least, and fourteen pounds 
better still; the extra weights make 
but trifling difference to the cost. The 
first-named will cost about 138., and 
the second about 16s. There are 
“ family balances,” a little lower. The 
latter may be had to weigh up to 
twenty-eight pounds for about 10s, 6d. 
In “circular balances”? the article 
must be suspended; such are not of 
service in the kitchen. 


Sieves.—The uses of these often 
much - neglected articles have been 
pointed out in several parts of this 
work. Hair sieves cost about 6d. to 
ls. for the smaller sizes; and useful 
wire ones are to be had from 1s. to 
2s. 6d. The time they will last 
depends much upon being washed at 
once and put away dry. If a brass 
wire sieve is allowed to become grecn, 
it 1s dangerous, 


Sink Baskets.—These are enkm- 
elled white, and-stand in the:vorne? of 
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the sink, and retain all solid matter 
from dirty water thrown in. They 
cost from 1s. 6d. upwards. 


Skewers.—Thesc may be bought 
in sets of assorted sizes, or separately, 
from the smallest, suited for birds, to 
large meat skewers, Those who know 
how inconvenient it is to be short of 
them will keep a good supply handy. 
Ornamental skewers of various kinds 
do not come under the present head. 


Soufflé Cases.—(Sce the chapter 
on Sourr és, &c., for particulars. ) 


Spice Boxes.—These are gener- 
ally made round ; a centre space for 
the nutmegs, and the rest of the 
divisions for other spices. Some are 
on the principle of a chest of drawers, 
each one labelled with the name of the 
spice. To have spices together, yet 
separate, in this form, is very handy. 
The next best thing is to usc small tin 
canisters and label them. Cost of 
boxes, about 2s. upwards. 


4, age spit is an article from 
which a joint is suspended while 
roasting. ‘* Rising spits,’’ called some- 
times “adjustable meat hooks,” are 
for attaching to bottle jacks. The 
cost varies with the number of hooks. 
Then there are bow spits, used with 
cranes, and cradle spits, which hold 
the meat in a sort of cradle, without 
piercing,. thereby saving the juices. 


The latter .are..much less used than 
formerly in private houses, 
Spring Covers, Patent.— 


These are made in sizes to fit any 
ordinary jar or bottle: they grip the 
vessels, and will kecp the contents free 
from flies, dust, &c. They are invalu- 
able for the sick room, also for covering 
jams, pickles, &c., after a jar has been 
opened for use. Cost, from 1s. each. 


Steak Tongs.—These are used 
for turning chops and steaks without 
piercing the flesh. Cost, about 2s. to 
| , 


Cteaming Apparatus, — s¢c 


C3 
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page 18 for a good stcaming apparatus. 
There are other similar one be had, 
and improvements are constantly being 
made in these utensils. The increased 
use of gas stoves has done a good deal 
to bring about perfection in steamers. _ 
Some of the gas stove and kitchen 
range makers sell steamers very much 
on the principle of the well-known 
Captain Warren’s pot, and most of 
them are reliable, and reasonable in 
price. The plainest form of steamer 
is shown with saucepan, page 3. No 
kitchen should be considered complete 
without a steamer of some kind. One 
called “the rapid”? can be had in 
various sizcs, and is used inside, not on 
the top of the saucepan. Potatoes, 
fish, poultry, puddings, &c., can be 
cooked to perfection by its aid. Cost, 
from 1s. upwards, according to size. 


Stewpan.—A stewpan differs from 
a saucepan in having always straight 
sides. The depth varies, the deepest 
being useful for large quantities of 
ingredients, or for steaming a pudding, 
&c, Where a stewpan takes the place 
of a braising pan, as it often does, the 
moderately deep ones are the best. 
Cost, of sanitary seamless steel, from 
about 2s. 6d. to 9s. or 10s., for pans 
ranging from four to twelve inches in 
diameter. Copper ones will cost from 
about 5s. to nearly (or quite) 40s. for 
stock sizes. But copper goods are 
generally made in two qualities, hence 
much variation in the cost. Bright tin 
stewpans, very strong, and suited for 
close ranges or gas stoves, are sold in 
sets, with or without lids, at 7s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d. We can testify to their 
wear, with care. 


Stock Pot.—Sce page 25. Stock 
pots are made of tinned copper, tinned 
iron, and enamelled iron. These can- 
not be kept too clean, whatever the 
material. Copper ones cost about 30s. 
for the smallest size, without tap and 
strainer; £2 with tap and strainer. 
Seamless steel cost but little more than 
half, and wrought steel are cheaper 
still. TIron.dre a trifle cheaper than 


| the luiter 
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Stove Mat.—These can be used 
for close ranges or gas stoves. Any- 
thing set upon them will not boil over 
or burn, therefore they effect a great 
saving of time and material. They 
cost under 1s., and are very durable, so 
long as not placed on an open fire. 


Tea Kettle.—These can be had 
now in all sizes and to suit all kinds 
of stoves and ranges. Those with a 
corrugated bottom are considered to 
boil the quickest. A block-tin kettle 
does for a close range, but all the 
better if it has a copper bottom. Iron 
kettles are very generally used for 
hard wear. There are several patent 
kettles to be had, calculated to decrease 
the time for boiling the water verv 
considerably. Cost, varies with the 
design, size, and quality. Some of the 
best kettles are shown by gas stove 
makers. 


Thermometers, or Heat In- 
dicators.— Reference is made to 
these on page 1240. Besides those for 
the oven, there are heat indicators for 
use in frying called frrometers. Some 
are of fireproof porcelain; others of 
glass tubes on steel frames. There are 
little differences of management which 
should be pointed out to the purchaser, 
or an accident is likely to happen. 
The cost is about 9s. or 10s., on an 
average. 

Toasting Forks. — From the 
Wire ones at a couple of pence, to the 
ornamental telescopic forks of the best 
class, there is a wide range. A patent 
fork, that ought to sell well, is so made 
that the holder can be adjusted to any 
part of the grate, and the fork can be 
reversed by turning the handle without 
taking off the bread. It serves just as 
well Te bacon, chops, &c., and costs 
but little over Is. Its strength, too, 
should recommend it. 


Turning Tongs.—The kind that 
will be most useful are of tinned steel 
wire, and adapted for turning all sorts 
of things in the oven, or taking up 
tggs, &c., from saucepans. ° A hundred 
‘uses may be found for thom. They 
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cost but 6d., and aro known as the 
“ Helping Hand.” 


Vegetable Cutter or Slicer. 
—There are endless varieties of these. 
A good one that slices rapidly apples 
and other fruits, carrots, cucumbers, 
&c., to any degree of thickness desired, 
may be bought for 7s. 6d. It serves 
equally for dried meats and other 
edibles. A cutter for preparing slices 
of fancy patterns for soups costs nearly 
10s. A cucumber slice may be bought 
for a trifle; and it is impossible to cut 
with a Imife as thinly and evenly as 
with a slice. Then there are more 
complicated and costly articles, only of 
use in large kitchens. Again, there 
are handy little things, from about 
2s. 6d., that are calculated to save time 
and labour, and would be a boon to 
many. One, at the latter price, called 
the rotary, is good for potatoes and 
other vegetables. A paring-machine 
at 8s. 6d. will pare vegetables and 
fruit, and will also core and _ slice 
apples. Of parers for potatoes only 
there are any number. 


Vegetable Knives, Ladles, 
Scoops, &c.— Under these heads 
many things might be detailed if space 
allowed. The knives are called, also, 
garnishing or root knives, and cost 
from about 1s. or 1s. 6d. each upwards. 
All want careful drying, the ridged 
ones especially. Ladles are handy for 
taking up vegetables from the boiling- 
pot. Scoops are used for balls, olives, 
and the like; fluted and plain may be 
bought in a number of sizes and shapes. 
Spiral and other cutters can be got 
where the knives are sold. As they 
are not required by everybody, only 
the best shops stock them. 


Vegetable Press or Masher. 
—Made of wood, with a strong handle ; 
the vress, being concave in shape, is 
adapted for mashing vegetables, or 
rubbing purées through a sieve. Cost, 
about 9d. ity. 


Wire Trays or Stands.—These 
are light, and used for cooling pastry 


| and little fancy cakes after baking, or 
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for drying them after icing, &e. They 
cost about 2s. A sieve can often re- 
place them in ordinary kitchens ; but 


where fancy dishes are made in any 


number they are almost a necessity. 


Warren’s Cooking Pot.—Com- 
petent judges consider that less food is 
wasted when cooked in this pot than 
by any other known method. The 
meat or other food is put in an almost 
uir-tight chamber, heated by steam, 
and is practically cooked in its own 
vapour. For campers-out nothing 
could be more useful ; for a few bricks 
may be arranged, with spaces between, 
and filled with coal or coke, and the 
pot put on the top. There is nothing 
to do but keep up the fire to the end of 
the cooking ; and the contents of the 
pot will be as well cooked and as 
sivoury as if served up in a Parisian 
café. A hint about pots of this class 
(including all sorts of steamers) of 
general application is this: when 
not in use, after thorough cleansing, 
put the parts away separately. Do 
not pack them all together as shown in 
shop-windows. More room is wanted, 
it is true; but the gain in flavour of 
the viands cooked is sufficient reward 
for the trouble. Another hint. When 

ashing, look well to the rims. Any 
good ironmonger will supply the pots, 
with full directions for their use. 
They are vot low-priced, but they are 
cheap. Other first-rate cooking utensils, 
also invented by Captain Warren, may 
be got where the pots are. 


- Whisks.—There are several kinds. 


Some are shown in the chapter on 
Eaes. Others, rather larger, and at a 
cost of about 2s. 6d., serve for beating 
up small quantities of batter, and cake, 
and other mixtures. One very good 
one is complete with bow] at 4s.; but 
the whisk may be had separately and 
fastened to any table, an ordinary bowl 
being held under it. Those who fail 
to beat up anything to their satisfaction 
by hand are advised to invest in a 
little machine. Then, fur use on a 
larger scale, there are whisks or mixers 
(compound action) of the kind ueed by 
confectioners, but on a smaller scale. 
The first size costs about 17s. 6d., up 
to about double for ordinary family 
se. 


Wooden, and other Spoons. 
—-A good supply should be at hand, 
and of various sizes, from the largest, 
suitable for stirring jum, &c., to the 
smallest, about the size of a dessert- 
spoon. <A boil-up now and then in 
water with a little soda swectens the 
spoons. Enamelled spoons ure very 
nice, and, being shaped like a table- 
spoon, are convenient for mixing liquids 
with flour, &c. These are nicer than 
common iron spoons. Cost, from about 
2d. to 6d., or more. Tammy spvons 


are the largest, and cost ubout 9d, 


each. These are of very strong wocd, 


Yorkshire Pudding Tins.— 
These are as varied in quality as cther 
utensils. They should be stout. espe- 
cially at the corners, ctherwise are 
soon worn out. 


FOOD IN SEASON. 


Tue following table is not put forward as perfect. The difficulties 
that strew the path of the writer of such tables are greater than many 
would imagine. One is that, owing to a very early season, certain fruits 
and vegetables may be in the markets before their average time (and 
we are not thinking of forced articles). Then a thing that is plentiful in 
one part of the country may be quite unobtainable in another, owing to 
difficulties of transit and the like. Or climatic and other causes may 
operate against what should be a general supply. Then it should not be 
taken (though this applies more directly to fish) that a thing on sale is of 
necessity i season. There is a difference, with a very real distinction. 
There may be months in the year when certain fish not down in our list 
may be on sale; and in some instances it may not be actually unwhole- 
some, but, from perfectly natural causes, it will not be in its best season. 

Referring to game, the foreign supply that is poured into the markets 
as soon as our own ceases is not obtainable in all towns. And with 
vegetables and fruit, crop seems to succeed crop now at such a rate that 
for mavy commodities it would seem that in the near future there will be 
no season. One has but to think of oranges to see the force of this 
argument. Many things are in season whenever they can be got; and the 
weather plays such a part that one can hardly give an approximate time. 
Blackberries and others of the class illustrate our meaning. Many 
vegctables now may be set down as obtainable all the year round, thanks 
to our supplies from abroad; but respecting very early kinds, the 
facilities for obtaining them are not equal, given the best-filled purse, 
where one has to depend upon shops and markets, for all know how much 
they vary. 

Meat of all kinds has been sufficiently treated under the various 
headings. (See INDEX.) 


beetroot, cardoons, carrots, celery, 
cucumbers, she greens, horséradish, 
(foreign), capons, chickens, caper- | kale, leeks, lettuce, onions, parsnips, 
cailzie, ducks, fowls, geese, hares, | potatoes, salsify, savoys, shalots, tur- 
landrails, larks, pigeons, pheasants, nips. ‘Salads and dried herbs. 
partridges, plovers (golden and grey), Fruit.—Almonds, apples, bananas, 
ptarmigan, rabbits, snipe, turkeys, teal,  Cocoa-nuts, cobnuts, chestnuts, figs, and 
widgeon, woodcock. other dricd fruits, grapes, lemons, 
Fish. — Bloaters, brill, carp, cod, melons (water), oranges, pears, pinos, 
crabs, crayfish, doreys, eels, flounders, and rhubarb (forced). 
gurnet, haddock, hake, halibut, her- 
rings, lobsters, oysters, perch, pike, FEBRUARY. 
plaice, scallops, skate, smelts, soles, Poultry and Game.—The same as 
sprats, tench, turbot, idiots 3 January, With the addition of prairie 
Iegetablee.—Artichokés Jerusalem), ens, | 


JANUARY. 
Poultry and Game. Black game 
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Fish.— As last month, with the addi- 
tion of whitebait, cockles, and salmon. 
Mackerel uncertain. 

Fegetables.—As before, with broccoli, 
mushrooms, spinach, tomatoes, and 
turnip-tops. Endive and French let- 
tuce should be good. Sca-kale should 
be plentiful. 

Fruit.—About the same as_ last 
month, Forced strawberries probably 
in. 

MARCH, 


Poultry and Game —Ahbout the same 
as February, with the addition of 
ducklings, ortolans, quails, and ruffs 
and reeves. Pheasants over, also part- 
ridges and plovers by the middle of 
the month. 

Fish.—Carp, pike, perch, and tench 
are out of season on the = 15th. 
Mullet are in, also smoked cud’s roe, 
digby chicks, and kippers. Not much 
change generally. 

Vegetabies.~-As last month, but more 
abundant and cheaper. Carrots not 
very good. Foreign new  potatocs 
should be in. Spinach should be in. 

Fruit, — About the same as_ last 
month. 

APRIL. 


Poultry and Game.—Capons, chickens, 
ducks and ducklings, fowls and Guinea 
fowls, hares and leverets, ortolans, 
pigeons, prairie hens, rabbits, and ruffs 
and reeves, 

Fish.— Bloaters, brill, cod, crabs, 
doreys, eels, flounders, gurnet, haddock 
(fresh and smoked), halibut, lobsters, 
mackerel, oysters, plaice, prawns, 
salmon, scallops, shrimps, skate, smelts, 
soles, sprats, trout, turbot, whitebait, 
whiting, and kinds named last month. 

Vegetables.— Asparagus should be in ; 
others about the same as last month. 
Celery not so good. Carrots and 
turnips often poor about this month. 
Salads plentiful. 

Fruit.—Brazil nuts in; not much 
change ; pears getting scarce. 


MAY. 
Poultry and Game.—Pyrairie hens out; 
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otherwise the list stands about the 
same. 

Lish.—Not much change; cod goes 
off from this month to the end of 
August, Buss is in; oysters are out 
(strictly), though cooking oysters are 
obtainable, Scallops are over. Salmon, 
lobsters, and crabs should be very 
good this month, and last through the 
summer. 

Vegetables, —About the same sorts, 
but cheaper than last month. 

Fruit.—Not much change; green 
gooseberries and French currants 
should be in 


JUNE. 


Poultry and Gamne.—Goslings and 
turkey poults should be in; other 
sorts about the same. 

Fish.— Bass, bloaters, cockles, crabs, 
gurnet, haddock, lobsters, mackerel, 
plaice, prawns, salmon, shrimps, skate, 
soles, trout, turbot, whitebait, and 
whiting. After the 15th, perch, pike, 
and tench. 

Vegetables —About the same; new 
carrots and turnips should be in; 


peas should be plentiful. Mushrooms 
should be cheap. 
Freit, — Cherries, currants, rasp- 


berries, and strawberries should be 
in full season; others as last month. 


JULY, 

Poultry and Game.—Ahbout the same ; 
French and English pigeons should be 
plentiful, also quails. 

Fish, — BKels may be obtainable. 
Mullet should be plentiful ; ling, lemon 
soles, doreys, and crawfish should be in ; 
craytish probably; others about the 
same as last month, 

Vegetables. — Much the same, but 
there should be a plentiful supply cf 
cabbages, cauliflowers, French and scar- 
let runner and broad beans, and vege- 
table marrows; also herbs and salads in 
plenty. Walnuts for pickling. 

Friit.—About the same, but much 
depends on the season, especially with 
regard to stone fruit; ripe gooseberries 
should be plentiful, and apples may 








be in. Bilberries (and othor berries), 
probably. 
AUGUST. 


Poultry and Game. — Capons, 
chickens, ducks, fowls, goslings, grouse, 
and ptarmigan, from the 12th; hares, 
leverets, pigeons, plovers, quails, mb- 
bits, snipe, teal, turkey poults, widgvon 
and woodcock,. 

Fish.—-Bream, brill, bluaters, cockles, 
eod, crabs, crawfish, crayfish, dale. 
dace, dorevs, cels. flounders, grevlins, 
gurnet. haddocks ‘fresh and dried». hake. 
herrings (fresh’, kippers. lemon soles, 
lobsters, mackerel, mussels, plaice, 
prawns, salmon, whitebait. and whiting. 

Vegetables.-—About the same ; mush- 
rooms should be plentiful. Peas may 
be over; beans more plentiful ; salsify 
muy be obtainable. 

Fruit.— A good supply generally. 
Apples, apricots, peaches. and plums 
should be plentiful; raspberries and 
strawberries most likely over, but 
uncertain ; pears and melons abundant. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Poultry and Game.---Turkeya and 
partridges in; other sorts much = the 
sume. Quails are over. 

Fish,—Salmon, trout, and whitebait 
out. Oysters in. Eels should be 
good, also cod. Winkles and whelks 
often good this month; also sturgeon. 
Not much general change. 

Vegetables.—Much the same; plenty 
of choice, including salads and herbs. 
Scorzonera may be in, 

Fruit. -- Damsons, medlars, and 
quinces should be in; also walnuts: 
currants over; others much the same. 


OCTOBER. 

Toultry and Game.—Plack game, 
capons, chickens, capercailzie. ducks, 
fowls, geese, grouse, hares, larks, 
partridges, pheasants, plovers, ptar- 
migan, rabbits, snipe, teal, turkeys, 
widgeon, and woodcock. 

Fish.--- Bloaters, brill (very good), 
carp, crabs, cod (fine), doreys, cels, 
flounders, haddock, halibut, herrings, 
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mackerel, mullet ( uncertain), mussels 
oysters, perch, plaice, pike, scallops sen. 
bream, shrimps, skate, smelts, sturgeon 
tench, turbot, whiting, and shell-tish 
ax in the summer months generally. 
Vegetables.—- Artichokes (Jerusalen, 
beetroot, Brussels sprouts, capsicum. 
cauliflowers, carrote, celery, chillies, 
French beans, garlic. greens, horse. 
ridish, Jocks, onions, parsnips, potatoes 
auvovs, scarlet runners, spinach, toma. 
tors, turmips, Vegetable marrows, 
Fenit, --- Apples, apricots, bananas, 
firs, grapes, Jemons, inedlars, melons, 
nectarines, oranges, peaches, pears, 
pines, various nuts and dried fruits. 


NOVEMBER, 


Poultry and Game.—-The same as last 
month, with the addition of landrails. 

Fish.—Sprats should be in; mullet 
and sea-bream out; not much change 
generally, but uncertain; hake should 
be obtainable. 

Vegetables, — Beans and marrows 
over, Otherwise much the same, 

Frat, — Pomegranates and quinces 
to be added to the list of last month. 


DECEMBER. 


Poultry and Game.— English grouse 
and ptarmigan going out, foreign 
ptarmigan coming in; others about 
the same, 

Fish, —- Brill, bloaters, carp, cod, 
doreys, eels, flounders, gurnet, halibut, 
herrings, haddock, ling, oysters and 
shell - fish generally, perch, pike, 
smelts, soles, skate, sprats, tench, and 
whiting. 

Vegetahles.—Artichokes (Jerusalem), 
beetroot, carrots, celery, cucumbers, 
cardoons, garlic, greens, horseradish, 
lecks, lettuces (French), onions 
(English and foreign), parsnips, savoys, 
sulsify, spinach, and tomatoes (u- 
certain). Dried herbs. 

Frvit,—Apples, bananas, figs, grapes, 
lemons, melons, oranges (‘Tangerines 
also), pines, rhubarb (forced), walnuts, 
and a variety of other nuts and dried 
fruits for the festive seuson. 
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Poultry and Game.—Rabbits and hares can be got the year round ; 
leverets are good in the summer, but the others are best from September 
to April. Pigeons, either English or foreign, are pretty generally obtain- 
able. Guinea fowls, sometimes to be had earlier in the year than we have 
given, but the supply is uncertain and the quality variable. Quails are 
uncertain; sometimes scarce or poor early in their season. Russian 
partridges sometimes good and cheap, but all supplies from abroad are 
subject to much fluctuation. 

Fish.—Mackerel depends much upon the weather for supply and 
quality ; the same may he said of herrings and many other fish. Shell- 
fish variable ; lobsters often searce and dear in the spring. Many kinds 
that are only to be had locally are not given. Flat fish of the plaice class 
should not be selected whenever it is thin, watery, and in poor condition. 

Vegetables. — Supplies from abroad, also English grown, at high 
prices, earlier than given in our list. Herbs fresh or dried, in season 
always. Salads vary in the time of their appearance, and the price, both 
heme grown and foreign. Rare vegetables (i.¢., high-priced, and only 
obtainable in London, as a rule) not given above. (See the chapters on 
VEGETABLES.) 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED 
IN COOKERY. 


Aspic.—A savoury jelly, mostly used | 


for garnishing. 

Assieties.—Small entrées; not more 
than one plate will hold. 

Attelets or Hatelets.—Small skewers ; 
when of silver, or plated, they are 
used in dishing up. 

Au Bleu.—Fish cooked in wine with 
flavourers. 

Au Gras.—Dressed with meat stock. 

Au Jus—In the natural juice or 
gravy. 

Au Maigre.—A dish in which meat 
is not used: a fast-day dish. 

An Naturel.—Plain, simple cookery ; 
or anything served raw, as oysters. 

Batn-Marie.—A_ vessel for holding 
water to keep dishes hot. (See page 82.) 

Barde.—A_ piece of bacon tied over 
the breasts of birds, &c. (Sce page 13.) 

Batterie de Cuisine.—A complete set 
of cooking apparatus. 

Béchamel.—A sance. (See page 89.) 

Beignet.—Another name for fritter. 

Bisque.—A shell-fish soup 

Blane.—White. Anything used in 
cooking to give a more delicate appear- 
ance; as white broth or muilk for 
boiling poultry or fish. 

Blanch.—To improve the taste and 
appearance of many viands by blanch- 
ing. (See page 261, under Sweer- 
BRFADS.) 

Blanquette.—Meat served in thick 
white sauce, with ege-yolks to thicken. 

Bouchées.—-Mouthfuls. Tiny patties 
filled with various preparations. 

Boudins.—Delicate dishes from force- 
meat. 

Bouilli.— A piece of boiled beef; the 
foundation of the French pot-au-feu. 


Bouillon. — The common soup of 
France; the liquor from the bouilli. 

Bouguet-Garni.—A bunch of herbs 
used to flavour any dish, and removed 
before serving. 

Braise.--To cook in a closely-covered 
vessel, as described on page 4. 

Braisiere. ~ The pan used for 
braising. 

Brioche.—A very light bun-like cake. 
(See CAKES.) 

Brunoise.—Clear soup with vege- 
tables. (See page 39.) 

Caisses.—Little causes of paper or 
china, in which various savouries are 
served. 

Canapée.—A round croditon with a 
purée on it ; a small savoury. 

Cannelons.—Little rolls of pastry, 
variously filled. 

Varamel.— Burnt sugar. (See Brown- 
ING, page 34.) 

Casserole—A shape of rice to be 
filled with a ragott or other prepara- 
tion. Also a stewpan. 

Civet.—A thick, rich, dark stew of 
hare or venison. 

Marify.—To clear by straining, and 
by the aid of whites and shells of eges, 
and raw meat. 

Compote.—-A dish of meat or small 
birds, served in a pile; or fruits served 
in the same way in syrup. 

Consommé.—A strong, clear soup. 

Coquilles, — Shells. Shell - shaped 
dishes for serving oysters and other 
savouries, 

Couronne, En.—To serve anything, as 
cutlets or fritters, in 4 crown or 
ring. 

Croqguetie.—A savoury mince of fish, 
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game, poultry, or meat, shaped and 
ried. 

Crotite, Croton, Croustade. — (See 
description in GARNISHES. ) 

Charlotte.—-A dish made in a mould 
of a particular shape. 

Chartreuse. — A’ dish made in a 
mould, which is lined in varions ways, 
according to the nature of the dish, 
whether sweet or savoury, &c. (Ex- 
plained in the recipes. ) 

Chaudfroid. — A thick sauce fer 
masking purposes. 

Dariole. -- Anything cooked in a 
dariole mould. 

Entrées. — The corner dishes were 
thus termed some time ago. Now 
applied to the made dishes served 
before the roast. 

Entremets.—Savoury or sweet second- 
course dishes. 

Epigramme or Epigram.—An entréc 
in which two materials, or two shapes 
of one material, are ‘placed alternately 
in a ring. 

Escalopes.-—Collops, 

Espagnole.—A rich, brown, Spanish 
sauce. 

Farce.-—-Forcemeat or stuffing. 

Fenilletage.— A rich, light puff 
paste. 

Filet or Filiet—A_ piece of meat, 
poultry, game, or fish, cut clear of the 
bone, and served neatly ; the undercut 
of a sirloin of beef. 

Financiere.—A rich ragout or sauce, 
containing truffles, sweetbread, «Kc. 
(See recipes for uses, ) 

Flan,—A French custard. 

Fleuwr.—A_ pastry-case for swects or 
SAVOUTriIES. 

Fondue,—-A kind of pudding made 
from cheese. 

Fricandeau.— A piece of meat, 
larded and braised. (See page 265.) 

Fricassée, — A rich white dish of 
meat, or poultry, or fish, with sauce. 

Fritter, — Anything encased in bat- 
ter, or coated with egg, &c., and fried. 
Or batter fried in the form of small 
pancakes. 

Friture.— The substance used for 
frying the fritters. 

Galantine—Meat or poultry, boned, 
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stuffed, and rolled, then cooked, and 
decorated in various ways. 

Garniture.—The garnish or adjuncts 
to a dish. 

Gdteau.—A sort of cake 
often be served as a pudding.) 

Glacé.—A glaze made from sugar. 
(See Giaceé Icinas.) 

Glaze.— A stiff jelly from stock. 
(See page 10.) 

Godiveau.—A good savoury force- 
meat, 

Gratin, 4u.—Meat, fish, &c., cooked 
in a dish with sauce, crumbs, and 
flavourings, and served in the dish. 

Grenadins.— Round slices of meat, 
larded, and served in sauce. 

Haricot.—A stew of vegetables and 
meat; originally a dish of meat with 

aricots : hence the name, 

Hors @Qurres. — Small relishes 
served at the beginning of dinner. 

Julienne, — Clear soup, with vege- 


(May 


‘tables in strips. 


Kromeskies. — Savoury mixtures of 
meat and sauce, rolled in bacon and 
batter, and fried. (Detailed in recipes.) 

Larding. — The insertion of pieces 
of bacon into meat. (See page 13.) 

Lardoons or Lardons.—The pieces of 
bacon used in larding. 

Liaison—A mixture of cream, eggs, 
&e., used to bind and thicken sauces 
and soups, 

Luting.—A paste used to “lute”? or 
fasten the lids on dishes of potted 
game, &c. 

Macédoines.—-Mixtures of fruits cr 
vegectables. 

Marinade.-—A liquor in which to 
steep meat or fish, to heighten the 
flavour. 

Mask, To.—To coat anything with 
sauce, icing, &c., according to the 
nature of the dish. 

Matelote.—A good fish stew with wine. 

Mayonnaise —A cold sauce; a good 
salad dressing. 

Menu.—The bill of fare, 

Meringue-—A mixture of sugar and 
whites of raw eggs, used in various 
ways. 

Miroton.—Little slices of meat with 
sauce; the meat served in a ring. 


Panada, — An ingredient in force- 
meats. 

Papillote, En.—Cutlets, &., couked 
in papers, and sent to table in the 

TS, 

Piece de Résistance. The principal 
joint at dinner. 

Potage.—- Soup. 

Pot-au-Feu.—A pot used in France 
for making stock ; now applied to the 
broth made in the pot. 


Printanier.— Clear soup, with spring | 


vegetables of various sorts. 

Purée.—A_ substance reduced to a 
pulp by pounding, sieving, &e. 

Quenelles.---Shapes of meat, 
fish, &c., cooked in stock. 
in recipes.) 

Ragovt.—-A rich mixture of meat, &e , 
with sauce; used as a garnish, or for 
filling patties, &c. 

Ranmekins or Ramequins, — Various 
preparations baked in cases. (Sve 
recipes. ) 

Relevés,—( See REMOVES.) 

Removes. — (See Mapr Disirs in 
InpeEx.) 

Rissoles. — Mixtures of meat and 


gine, 
(Described 
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suuce, enclosed in pastry, and fried. 
(See recipes, ) 
Rouwx.—Thickenings of flour and 
butter. 
Salmis.—Rich hashes of game. 
recipes. ) 
Sauter.—To cook in a sauté pan, 
with a small quantity of fat. 
Serviette, A la,—TYo dish on or in a 
serviette. 
| = Sorbet. --- A semi-frozen 
| flavoured, (Sve Tors.) 
i Souffé-—A light kind of pudding, 
| sweet or savoury. 
Supréme.——A_ rich white sauce. 


( AS CC 


ice, well- 


A 
i good entrée, composed of the best 
| parts of poultry with sauce. 
| Tammy or Tamis.—A woollen cloth 
| for straining sauces, &c., to make 
them smooth. 
Turban.—A dish made in a turban- 
mould, (See page 197.) 
|  JVelouté,—-A rich white sauce. 
page 104.) 
Vol-au-Vent.—A rich — pastry-case 
filed with a savoury ragoft, or 
| with fruits; decorated in various 
WAYS. 


( See 


THE MANAGEMENT AND DUTIES 
OF SERVANTS. 


By Puyitirs Browne. 


MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS. 


THE prosperity and comfort of a househuld—no matter whether it is large 
or small—depend very greatly upon the efficiency, honesty, and fidelity of 
the servants who belong to it. Therefore, the subject of the management 
of servants must be regarded as important by those whose duty it is to 
preside over a home and a family. 

Of late years the relations between mistresses and servants have been 
considerably strained; and unfortunately, there is every reason to believe 
that the difficulty that has arisen is on the increase. In the world of 
domestic service demoralisation apparently prevails, and on all hands dis- 
satisfaction with present arrangements is expressed. Mistresses complain 
that good servants are rarely to be found: that the inferior servants who 
have to be engaged make unreasonable demands, are selfish, unskilled, and 
eareless. Servants, on the other hand, declare that domestic service is 
intolerable: that mistresses are over-exacting, allow neither liberty nor 
relaxation: and that employment in the factory or the workshop is 
preferable to household service. 

This unpopularity of domestic service which exists amongst people who 
ought, eA , we feel, to be in service, is the more deplorable because 
domestic service in a good house ought to be-—for young women, at any rate 
—the most agreeable of occupations. When engaged in domestic service 
under a good mistress, a girl is being trained to perform those duties of a wife 
and mother which will, in all probability, ultimately devolve on her ; she has a 
confortable home, nourishing food, and every reasonable need is supplied. 
The expenses of her living are defrayed, and she enjoys the protection which 
a home affords. The mistress, too, who has engaged reliable efficient 
servants is greatly to be congratulated. For her the trials of domestic 
management are reduced to a minimum, and if her house is well ordered, 
the wheels of the domestic machine run smoothly. and there is no unplea- 
sant friction. If, therefore, matters could be so arranged that domestic 
service should be onee more popular, and if, by any means, servants could 
be properly trained to do their work, and educated to fulfil its duties, great 
benefit would accrue to the community at large. 

It is believed that these desirable conditions are not entirely impossible 
of attainment. To bring them within reach, however, both mistresses and 
servants would have to realise that moderate concessions on both sides are 
reasonable, and they would have to be prepared to make those concessions, 
Then if before the domestic entered on the term of service, an exact 
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understanding could be arrived at as to what both parties to the agreement 
were to demand and to receive, the terms being obaneyed! harmony ought 
to be the result. 

True it is that even under these circumstances the difficulty of lack of 
training for service would still be left unsolved; but even here the prospect 
is not as dark as at first sight appears. We have at least the hopeful sign 
that no one denies the fact that training is required; and attcmpts, partial 
and limited, but earnest, are being made by well-meaning people to meet it. 
The best remedy for the evil would be that mistresses who understand 
household work should be willing to take respectable young girls into their 
service, and teach them how household work should be don», and that 
mothers of would-be servants should encourage their daughters to go out 
into service young, and should allow them to begin to work at the foot of 
the ladder, gradually fitting themselves for a more important position. 
Although the dearth of “experienced servants” is so much felt, it is 
questionable whether what are called experienced servants are as great a 
treasure as they are supposed to be. Very often they are quite as experi- 
enced in prejudice and exaction as they are in the best methods of doing 
their ae Real experience, when combined with honesty and willingness, 
is of almost priccless value; but it is not easily found. If mistresses who 
cannot discover it would now and again try the experiment of taking a 
young girl from a respectable home, and teaching her the details of domestic 
work, gradually, and at regular intervals of time, raising her wages as she 
became more competent, servants would not “change ” as frequently as they 
now do, and the peace and happiness of the home would not be so constantly 
disturbed because there are new arrivals in the kitchen. 

We find, then, that for the successful management of servants there 
must be moderate concessions to each other from both the parties concerned ; 
an exact understanding at the time the engagement is made as to what 
each is expected to do and to give, and a thorough training in domestic 
work on the part of the worker. In other words, there must. be a compre- 
hension of, and respect for, the rights and duties of both mistresses and 
servants. It will, perhaps, be well if we first say a few words on each of 
the points concerning which there is difference of opinion between em- 
ployers and servants, and afterwards describe in detail the duties which 
special servants are expected to perform. 


CHOOSING SERVANTS, 


In moderate-sized households the master of a house generally chooses 
and engages the men servants employed, and the mistress chooses the 
women servants; although in very large establishments these duties are 
committed to trusty retainers. Thus, when there is a house steward, he 
both engages and dismisses all servants, both male and female. When 
there is no house steward the master engages the butler, the coachman, and 
his own valet, sometimes also the footmen and the grooms; occasionally 
he engages the butler and the coachman, and deputes the former to engage 
the men servants for indoors and the coachman to engage the grooms. In 
the same way the mistress engages tle housekeeper, ladies’-maids, and 
nurses, and the housekeeper engages the women servants. Obviously, 
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arrangements of this sort must vary with the size and nature of the 
establishment. 

Many opportunities of obtaining domestic servants are available. Of 
these, the best known are private inquiries amongst personal friends and 
tradespeople, advertisements in newspapers, and registry offices. By far 
the most satisfactory way of solving the difficulty is to engage a servant 
through a friend. If friends are not able to furnish the requisite informa- 
tion, it is well to inquire of the tradespeople, many of whom make assistance 
of this sort a means of securing custom. Should this means also fail, the 
employer should either advertise in a respectable newspaper, or enter 
her name at a registry office. There are disadvantages and advantages 
belonging to both methods, which have to be considered. 

The value of well-managed and high-class registry offices can scarcely 
be over-estimated. They furnish a means of communication between those 
who want work and those who have work to give, which is of great assist- 
ance to both. Against these offices no objection can be raised. Experience, 
however, has brought many employers to the conclusion that for every one 
office that is to be relied on, half a dozen are mere risky speculations, the 
object of the agent being merely to extort money from those who are in 
difficulties. The rule laid down by many registry agents that the em- 
ployer should pay the fee before being suited with a domestic is not to the 
employer’s advantage, and those who have to hire servants should protest 
against it. When this arrangement is made the agent has no inducement 
to make an effort to suit the customer. A much more satisfactory condition 
exists when the rule is made that half the fee should be paid for registra- 
tion, the remainder when a suitable servant is engaged. If this arrange- 
ment could be made general, registry offices would be much more helpful 
than they now are, 

An advertisement in a respectable newspaper is a much approved means 
of obtaining servants. Here the choice of the newspaper is a matter which 
calls for judgment. Servants usually advertise in papers with a low scale 
of charges. When searching for an advertisement, therefore, it is advisable 
to consult one of these. When inserting an advertisement, it is to be 
remembered that the better sort of servants go to the newspaper; it is 
accessible to them, and they can consult it before leaving their last-place ; 
consequently, when inserting an advertisement, it is well to choose a 
newspaper that is read in good families, and likely to come under the 
notice of superior efficient persons. 

The wording of an advertisement that is to be inserted has mueh to do 
with success in this direction. Very naturally, domestics in want of a 
situation are on the look-out for something definite. They like to know 
exactly what wages will be offered, how many there are in family, how 
many servants are kept, and details of a similar nature. Accurate informa- 
tion of this sort counts with them for more than do stock phrases, such as 
‘‘ good wages and a comfortable home for a steady, respectable person.” 
The term “ good” is relative. The address also should be clearly stated. 
and the hours during which application may be made and the sort cf 
reference required should be plainly laid down. When it is possible, a 
persona] interview and a persoual character should be insisted on: they are 
thé midt’e likely to lead to sdtisfuctory results. ) 
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ENGAGING SERVANTS. 


Tho painful discipline associated with changing servants would have to 
be endured much less frequently than it is if employers were more careful 
than they are in engaging servants andin giving and receiving characters. 
When engaging a servant, for instance, an employer is too often contented 
to ask a few stock questions, which amount to nothing at all, and which 
both the contracting parties estimate very fairly. It would be much more 
satisfactory if an attempt were made to arrive at a clear and accurate 
understanding of the duties that would have to be performed by the 
servants, and of the privileges that would be allowed; more important 
still, of those that will be refused by the employer. The chief reason why 
respectable servants do not settle in their places is that they come 
expecting too much, and that too much is expected from them. It is 
comparatively easy to face both discomfort and incapacity when we 
anticipate them, and are prepared for them, but to have to put up with the 
one and endure the other when we looked for efficiency and skilful service 
is very disappointing. It is in this direction that the suggestion is made 
of employing means to avoid the-deadlock in the relations between 
employers and domestics with which society is threatened. If only thero 
could be a clear understanding before an engagement is made of what it 
was reasonable to ask and just to grant in laying down the regulations 
of domestic service, the disputes and discontent which now exist would 
speedily subside. When considering these regulations, however, it is 
necessary that employers should realise that the conditions of service are 
not what they were some years ago, and that the workers of the present 
day will not accept the limitations which once they would have thought 
perfectly reasonable. Mistresses who acknowledge this fact, and act upon 
it, get good servants, and keep them; those who fight against fate, and 
are determined to adhere to the old traditions, are always changing. 

When the propositions between employer and employed as to the 
terms of service are satisfactory, and are agreed to by the two contracting 
parties, it is usual for the person seeking engagement to give references as 
to character to the former employer. If the character proves satisfactory, 
aud if regulations are accepted, the servant is engaged, and the time is 
fixed for her to enter upon her work. 


" DISMISSING SERVANTS. — 


Unless a special arrangement otherwise is made, it is usnally understood 
that the agreement for domestic service is for an in‘efinite period, 
terminable by either of the two contracting parties giv ng a month’s 
warning to the other, or on the part of the employer b) in tant dismissal 
on payment of a month's wages. This power of puttiny an end to the 
engagement is absolute, and no other condition is required excepting the 
month’s warning or the montii’s wages. Sometimes a demand is made for 
the servant’s board for a month as well as the month's wages, but, as a 
matter of law, the payment of board is extraordinary. Legally, the 
servant is entitled only to a month’s wages, calculated on the hasis of the 
annual wage. a - i ne 
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A servant can be summarily dismissed without either notice or a 
month's wage in advance, for insobriety, dishonesty, or gross impropriety 
of conduct, or for disobedience to lawful orders, When, however, a step 
of this kind is taken without just cause, the employer is liable to an action 
for damages; on the other hand, a servant is at iberty to leave his work 
without notice if denied reasonable food and lodging, or if cruellv and 
improperly treated cither by the employer or any of his dependents. 


CHARACTERS. 


One of the most onerous duties that devolves upon the employer of 
domestic labour is the giving of a character to discharged servants. For 
those who have to engage servants, a personal character is much to be 
preferred, and by many it is strongly insisted on, not only because there is 
more opportunity for imposition with a written character, but also because 
information can be more easily obtained from an interview than by 
correspondence, and particulars can be gleaned from questions and answers 
which could not be learnt from a letter. 

Householders ought to understand that while it is not compulsory on 
an employer to give a servant a character, yet if that character is given, 
it must be truthful, without extenuation or exaggeration, nothing being 
stated that could not be substantiated in a court of law. To give untrue 
characters is not only unfair to employers and employed, it is also an 
illegal action, and the individual who does it is liable to certain penalties. 
Supposing a householder were to give a dishonest servant a character for 
honesty, and that servant were afterwards to rob his new master, the 
person who gave the false character would be liable to an action, and to 
compensate the sufferer for the wrong sustained. Nor must it be thought 
that in this matter the law protects employers only. If a servant who 
merits a good character receives a bad one, redress can be obtained. A 
bad character untruly and maliciously given renders the person who gives 
it liable to an action for defamation ; although until the untruthfulness and 
malice are proved the communication is regarded as privileged, and no 
action is maintainable. 

It is to be noted that a servant cannot legally demand a second 
character from 4 former employer, although from kindly motives this is 
sometimes given. When questions as to character have to be sent to an 
address at a distance, annoyance and delay would frequently be avoided if 
in the first instance inquiry were made at the post-office of the district to 
ascertain if the address were genuine. 


PERQUISITES. 

It is a vexed question in many households whether or not a servant is 
morally entitled to receive from the tradesmen a percentage or commission on 
goods supplied for household use. Not many-years ago domestic servants— 
an‘l especially those who helonged to large establishments—were accustomed 
to claim their *{ perquisites” in this way, and.it was not unusnal for the 
perquisites of a cook. to amonnt.to more than har wages, - Acconding-to an 
unwritten cole well-known and borcure/ in the servants’ hell, the servants 
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who paid the bills received a percentage from the tradesman of 1s. in the 
pound. The old newspapers aud wax candle ends were the property of 
the butler; the lady’s-maid had the left-off garments of the mistress, 
the valet those of the master; the housemaid had oddments left in the 
bedrooms ; the cook had the dripping, the kitchen-maid the kitchen 
grease, and the scullery-maid the bones. 

The system thus described was a most disastrous one for both employers 
and servants ; and it was a fruitful cause of dishonesty and extravagance. 
Fortunately, it is falling into disuse, and still more into disfavour, and 
there are many first-class households where it is entirely forbidden. 
The sooner it disappears altogether, the better for everyone concerned. 
It would be well if both employers and servants were made to realise that 
not only is the custom immoral and injurious, but it is also dishonest, and 
therefore illegal. The agent of one party who receives a secret commis- 
sign from the other party in a business transaction commits an offence 
against the law; and this is exactly the offence which those servants 
commit who take commissions from tradesmen. 


SERVANTS MEALS. 


In noblemen’s houses and very large establishments where a house 
steward is kept, the upper servants have their meals in the steward’s room ; 
in less pretentious establishments they are taken in the housekeeper’s room 
or servants’ hall; in small households servants have their meals in the 
kitchen. When meals take place in the steward’s room, the steward’s boy 
lays the table; when in the housekeeper’s room the kitchen-maid does so; 
in small establishments the cook is the person upon whoin the duty 
devolves. With regard to the time allowed for meals, it is usual for 
one hour to be given for dinner, and half an hour each for breakfast, for 
tea, and for set The usual hour for breakfast is eight or half-past ; 
dinner is genera oy taken at one o’clock ; tea between four and five; and 
supper between half-past eight and half-past nine. The housekeeper 
expects to pour out tea for the upper servants of a household, and. the 
upper housemaid or kitchen-maid does so for the under servants. : 


ALLOWANCES. 


In many houses each servant has an “allowance ” of certain articles of 
food, made every week or every month, for their private use. The house- 
hold stores are then kept under lock and key, and given out as required. 
The quantities most generally approved for each person are :— 

Tea, ¢ lb. per week; loaf sugar, } lb.; moist sugar, } lb. per week; 
butter, $ lb. per week ; meat, 4 lb. per day, without bone, and allowing for 
shrinkage -roughly, f lb. per day; eggs, 14 per day; bacon and cheese, 
variable—roughly, 1 lb. per week; potatoes, 4 lbs. per week ; beer, when 
taken, 2 pints per day. In many. households beer is now discontinued 
altogether. In others beer money is given instead, and the amount given 
is very variable... The plan of giving. beer money: has many disadvantages, 


The expediency of it's Hdption niust bé determined by thé eniployer, 
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WAGES AND BOARD WAGES. 


The wages of servants vary so much according to the position and 
means of employers, and also according to locality, that it is scarcely 
possible to give figures that will be of real value. Nevertheless, the 
remuneration awarded to a servant is a subject of great importance to 
both parties concerned, and its satisfactory settlement has much to do 
with making the servant contented and carnest in trying to please. The 
occasion of a change of servants disturbs the comfort and peace of a 
household, and yet half the servants who give notice of a determination 
to change do so with the intention of bettering themselves. On this 
account it would be well if employers would adopt the plan of offering a 
rise in wage with every succeeding year of service. By this means the 
servant betters herself by staying in a situation instead of by leaving it; 
and as a domestic who is familiar with the ways of the house and with 
the needs of the various members of a family is much more likely to be 
helpful than a stranger could be, the extra recompense is usually well- 
deserved. 

In many houses, during the absence of the family, servants are put on 
board wages, and in some houses the same plan is followed for economical 
reasons, even when the family isat home. To be on “ board wages,” it may 
be explained, is to be paid a weekly sum for maintenance in addition to the 
regular wages. The amount given varies with the rank of the servant— 
and with the position of the employer, and ranges from 10s. to 16s. per 
week. When a portion of the necessary provision is obtainable, such as 
vegetables from the kitchen garden, or milk, butter, and eggs from the 
dairy farm, the wages are reduced in consideration of these. Servants in 
receipt of board wages usually put the money together, and depute the 
cook to provide their meals. The plan, however, is not liked by the 
majority of servants. 


ILLNESS. 


An employer is not bound to pay for medicine and doctor’s fees should 
the servant fall ill while under the roof; although if he sent for a doctor 
to attend the servant he would be called on to defray the consequent 
expenses, and would not be justified in stopping it out of the servant's 
wage. It is true that many employers supply medicine to their domestics ; 
but they do it from motives of kindness or convenience. On the other 
hand, the illness of a servant is not a ground of summary dismissal. The 
employer would have no right to send a servant away without a month’s 
notice or a month’s wage simply because he was ill. Should a servant 
leave a situation temporarily on account of illness, the employer would be 
required to pay his wage during the period of absence, though he would 
not be liable for board as well as wage. 


LIVERY AND DRESS. 


The term livery is it to clothes given by an employer to servants, 
which are to be regarded as a sort of uniform, indicative of the position 
occupied by the wearer. Servants who wear this distinctive dress are 
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named livery servants. The men servants who usually come under this 
denomination are coachmen, footmen. grooms, postillions, and pages. 
There is no rule universally followed as to the style of livery which must 
be worn, and the supply which shall be provided. Arrangements con- 
cerning these points are made by the employer, and should be made the 
subject of agreement when the servant is ongaged. A livery consists of a 
complete suit of clothes, and this is generally provided by the master ; the 
servants finding their own linen, gloves, stockings, and shoes. Very often 
employers provide a dress livery, and a plain suit of clothes also which can 
be used when the wearer is at work in the house. 

Female servants are expected to wear printed cotton dresses whilst at 
work in the morning; in the afternoon, when the rougher part of the work 
is done, alpaca or stuff dresses are worn, of a quiet colour, either black or 
grey. White caps and white aprons are essential items of female servants’ 
dress while on duty. The afternoon aprons should be prettily made of 
muslin, and an all-over apron of linen or calico should be worn when the 
servant is at work. In large establishments the housekeeper and lady’s 
maid are not required to wear caps, except from choice. A cook should 
wear a large wiite linen apron with a bib in front, and a pair of long 
white linen cuffs or half sleeves which will cover the arms up to the 
elbows, 

Employers should always insist upon absolute neatness in dress being 
iiigtntainie’ by every servant in their employ. IJnattention and carelessness 
in this direction should never be allowed to pass unnoticed. The fact that 
untidiness is permitted in the servants is a sign of inferior breeding on 
the part of the employer. 


‘* FOLLUWERS.” 


One of the questions of domestic management which causes more 
vexation and difficulty than any other is the question of whether or not 
servants are to be allowei to receive visitors in the kitchen. In large 
households where, on account of the number of servants employed, 
companionship within doors is easily obta‘ned, it is comparatively easy to 
make arrangements on this point, which meet the wishes of everyone 
concerned; but in small households, where space is more circumscribed, 
and where the routine of work is more or less varied, servants’ followers 
may cause serious inconvenience to the comfort of the members of the 
family. This being the case, we cannot wonder that in small households 
the rule has been repeatedly made that no followers would be allowed; 
and, as a result, discontent and disobedience have prevailed. 

Looking at the subject of ‘servants’ followers” from the point of 
view of the servant, we cannot deny that there is much to be said. 
Without doubt, it seems very hard that of all the members of the household, 
only one or two, and those the persons whose work is most monotonous, 
end who have the least change in their lives, should be the ones not 
permitted to have visitors. The mistress of the house sees her acquaintance 
in the drawing-room, or she invites them to dinner; even the children in 
happy homes can invite their companions into the nursery or garden to 
share their play; why should the servants alone he debarred from similar 
privileges? Servants have their friends, and enjoy a chat with them as 
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much as the mistress does with hers. Householders are unreasonable who 
expect that the whole life and thought of a servant should be given up to 
cleaning rooms and cooking meals. 

Householders may feel the truth of these remarks, and yet they may 
hesitate before they allow their domestics to receive visitors without let or 
hindrance. Frequent visitors interrupt the work of the household; they 
cause inconvenience, and they may be the means of food being used 
extravagantly. Moreover, apart altogether from the discomfort and incon- 
venience which may arise from having frequent visitors in the kitchen, it 
is to be remembered that many robberies have heen perpetrated by this 
means. Unfortunately, in these days, short terms of service are becoming 
more and more common, and the characters of servants are therefore too 
often not quite reliable. Many burglaries have been committed by 
scoundrels, a part of whose method of crime it has been to make friends 
with the maids, and so gain admission to the house and a knowledge of the 
habits and belongings of the inmates. On this ground alone many honse- 
holders have come to the conclusion that to allow indiscriminate visiting 
amongst domestics is not safe. 

Taking everything into consideration, however, it may be said that 
with regard to this question, as with many other domestic concerns, the 
best and easiest way of solving the difficulty is for the mistress to have a 
clear understanding with the servant, when the engagement between the 
two is made, as to the rules which are to be observed on the point. What 
these rules shall be must depend upon individual circumstances, and must 
vary in different households. There is no doubt that domestics “settle ”’ 
best in a house where followers are allowed within reasonable limits. The 
said limits should, however, in all cases be strictly defined, for thus only 
can the privilege be preserved from degenerating into a nuisance. 

Let householders, therefore, who are in a position to allow their 
servants to have visitors inform the domestics when engaging them that 
the following restrictions with regard to them are tu be observed :— 


1. That no visits shall be paid during working hours, that is, before a 
prescribed hour. (This rule does away with all danger of work being 
postponed or neglected in consequence of the visit.) 

2, That all visitors shall take their departure before a certain hour. 

3. That no refreshment shall be given to visitors without the express 

ermission of the mistress. This rule will not be of universal application. 
Where servants are allowanced, for instance, it will not be necessary ; but 
where they are not allowanced, but take a share of the food of the house- 
hold, it is of great importance. Food supplies are the property of the 
householder, and it is not right that they should be consumed without his 
knowledge or contrary to his will. If an understanding on this point were 
clearly established before the term of service began, much friction between 
employers and employed would be avoided. 


In many households it is advisable that a rule should be made that 
servants who have formerly lived with the family, and who reside in the 
neighbourhood, shall not be included amongst kitchen visitors. This rule 
may seem arbitrary, but it is not so. The relations between a mistress and 
her late domestics may be of the most amicable nature, and the m’‘stress 
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may be willing to befriend or assist her former maid ; but this can be done 
without opportunity being given for gossip, and for the retailment of 
inconvenient reminiscences. When a new order is established, the old 
order should be put away altogether, and left. This is the teaching of 
experience. It has been proved again and again, and will be yet again, 
that domestic forces fall into line most readily, and maintain their position 
longer when they are not able to compare their own methods with those of 
predecessors who have failed. 

One thing is to be said about servants’ “followers.” It is that where 
domestics have many holidays and “ outings,” it is not expected that they 
shall be at liberty to receive visitors also. Many housekeopers take 
account of this, and say when engaging a servant, “I give such and such 
holidays, a liberal allowance, and I allow no followers.” Many domestics 
prefer an arrangement of the sort. But whatever regulations may be 
found to be most convenient, the point of imperative importance is that 
they should be clearly stated and understood in the first instance. To be 
entirely open and exact is the way to avoid complications in domestic 
matters. 


HOLIDAYS. 


The question of servants’ holidays and “outings ” stands in the same 
position as that of servants’ ‘‘ followers.” No abgolute rule can be laid down 
concerning it, and the special circumstances of each household have to be 
considered before any agreement can be arrived at with regard to it. 

At the same time it is imperatively important that at the period of a 
servant's engagement, a clear understanding as to the times and seasons of 
holidays, and also as to their limitation should be reached. There is no 
subject which is discussed with greater warmth, both amongst householders 
and their assistants, or one which leads to more ill-feeling, vexation, and 
annoyance than the outings and holidays which are to be allowed to 
domestic servants in small households. In large establishments the 
subject causes little difficulty. It is simply a matter of arrangement that 
when one domestic goes out another shall do the work, and thus affairs are 
ordered in such a way that the members of the household experience no 
inconvenience whatever. Indeed, it is greatly to be feared that one reason 
for the demoralisation which undoubtedly exists in the world of domestic 
service, arises from the fact that servants in large households enjoy so 
much liberty. Middle-class servants hear of these privileges, and 
probably gain very exaggerated ideas concerning them. They take no 
account of the skilled labour performed by high-class servants, nor do they 
think of the strict discipline which must be observed in establishments 
where comfort and order prevail. They think only of the freedom which 
is associated therewith, and from which they are debarred. Thus they 

‘become dissatisfied, restless, and occasionally unreasonable. 

From every point of view it is obvious that, concerning this detail of 
management, cach housekeeper must lay down her own rules and make 
her own terms with her servants. If, however, she wishes that order and 
comfort should be firmly established, she will be wise to draw up her 
plans in a liberal spirit. Let her realise that it is well for themselves and 
for their employers that servants should have regular change, that it 
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improves their health, and cheers their spirits, and brightens their tempors. 
Let the householder therefore be as liberal as is compatible with reason 
and good sense; yet on no account let her allow liberality to degenerate 
into the countenance of licence. If the arrangement made between her 
and her domestic is to succeed, it must be entirely one of mutual give-and- 
take. Above all, let there be the strictest observance of the limits of the 
time of absence. It is due to servants that they shall have as much 
leisure and change as can reasonably be accorded to them; it is due to the 
employer that there should be no latitude, and that order and time should 
be ae Agreements established on these lines can scarcely fail to 
work well. 


SYSTEM IN HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


It is a great aid to the orderly management of a house for the mistress 
or housekeeper to draw up, in writing, a plan of work, or a time-table of 
work for each servant. ‘This table may be kept in the hands of the mistress, 
and a duplicate may be given to the worker. It will serve the purpose of 
fixing responsibility, and letting the servant know the extent of her obliga- 
tion. The best service is always obtained in houses where one person is 
made responsible for each task that has to be performed. On the same 
paper there should be a list of the properties placed under the servant’s 
charye, and of the utensils needed for her work. The list should be checked 
from time to time in the presence of both the mistress and the servant. 
All losses can then be accounted for and made good, 


THE DUTIES OF SERVANTS. 


THE number of servants employed in a household must, of course, be deter- 
mined by the position and income of the head. In large establishments 
from thirty to forty indoor servants are frequently engage and the scale 
of living in English homes graduates downwards to households in which 
one maid-of-all-work does all that has to be done by hired assistance. 
Yet, although the number of servants may thus vary, it is to be remembered 
that the duty which belongs to each department of domestic service is 
always the same. Thus a butler always undertakes work of a particular 
sort, a cook certain work, a housemaid certain work, and so on; and the 
service thus performed by the different functionaries never changes. It is 
important, therefore, that the duties which devolve upon different classes 
of servants should be clearly defined and thoroughly understood. 

In the largest establishments the men servants employed usually include 
a house steward, a butler, a valet, a chef or male cook, with an indefinite 
number of footmen, coachmen, and grooms. In establishments of this 
description there is almost invariably a professional manager engaged, upon 
whose shoulders all responsibility connected with the management of the 
servants rests. The bouse steward is the title given to the professional 
who looks after the men, while the housekeeper controls the women ser- 
vants. Servants take rank in the household according to their position. 
The following is the usnal order of precedence. Amongst men servants— 
House steward, valet, butler, footman, page, coachman, groom. Amongst 
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women servants—Housekeeper, lady’s-maid, head nurse, cook, parlour- 
maid, upper housemaid, upper laundry-maid, under housemaid, nursemaid, 
under laundry-maid, general servant, kitchen maid, scullery-maid. We 
will take the various servants, one by one, and describe the duties of each. 


THE HOUSE STEWARD. 


This functionary is only employed in very large establishments, pre- 
sided over by the highly-born or very wealthy. He engages and dismisses 
the servants, orders everything that is needed for the Von cohald pays the 
household bills, and is responsible to his employer only for the money that 
passes through his hands. He usually has a sitting-room set apart for his 
private use, and a hoy is kept to do his errands and carry messages for him. 
He is generally a trusted person, who has been trained to fulfil his duties 
through long acquaintance with the family under whom he serves, and the 
extent of bis responsibility varies with his character, and the character and 
wishes of his employers. 

THE BUTLER. 


In large establishments the butler is the servant of second rank; in 
smaller households he is the chief of the domestics. He has charge of the 
wine and plate belonging to his employers. ‘lhe possessors of fine wines 
usually prefer to keep the control of the consumption thereof in their own 
hands, but they give out to the butler, weekly or monthly, as much as they 
think right. This functionary, then, keeps a cellar and stock book. Here 
he makes an entry of every bottle opened, and also makes a statement of 
the age and quality of the wines in each bin. These memoranda ought to 
be checked by the master at regular periods. The butler sees to the fining, 
bottling, corking, and sealing of wine that is in cask, and he is email 
for the management of the wine and ale cellars. He brings out and decants 
the wine wanted for daily use, and keeps charge of it tilt required, and he 
draws and gives out the ale for the servants’ hall. The family plate also is 
put in his charge. When he enters on his duties a list of the plate is given 
to him, and he is answerable to his master for its safety and condition. If 
any articles are missing the butler is understood to be responsible for them. 
When an under butler is kept the head butler does not actually clean the 
plate, but he is expected to see that his subordinates clean it properly. In 
more limited establishments he cleans it himself. He locks up the plate at 
night, and it is then his duty also to see that the house is made secure, and 
that all bolts and fastenings are properly adjusted, and fires and lights put 
out. The domestic duties of the butler commence with the first meal of 
the day. He waits at table at that meal. and also at luncheon, the footman 
being supposed to be otherwise occupied at that hour. Atdinner he places 
the plate on the table, and when it is done with he removes it. He places 
all the ornaments on the table, sees after the decorations generally, and 
decides what glass and china shall be used. When everything is ready he 
announces dinner in the room where the company are assembled. 

In these days, when dinners a la Russe are popular, the onerous duty of 
carving the joints devolves upon the butler; it is, therefore, important that 
he should be able to carve skilfully. In family dinners, where the carving 
is done by the master or mistress, the butler puts the first course dish on 
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the table, then removes the covers, waich he hands to a subordinate to 
carry out of the room. When the first course is handed he serves the wine, 
remaining at the sideboard for that purpose. When the first course is 
over he gives the cook notice of the-fact by ringing the call-bell. He 
places and removes the chief dishes belonging to each course. If the dessert 
is on the table from the commencement of dinner he rearranges it when 
the time comes for it to be enjoyed, and he supplies each guest with extras 
that may be required for it. If the dessert is not on the table, he, with 
the help of a footman, removes the slips. When the dessert is served he 
ascertains that the lights and fire are in order. Then, having received a 
sign from his master to show that his attendance can be dispensed with, 
he leaves the room. He then repairs at once to the drawing-room to see 
that everything is in order there, and presides over the serving of coffee 
and tea in the drawing-room. 

The butler generally answers the front-door bell to visitors, and he 
attends to the drawing-room bell. He announces all visitors. and is in 
readiness to attend them when they leave. He conveys all messages, cards, 
and letters to his mistress, In many households it is arranged that the 
butler shall have charge of the billiard-room and of his master’s study. 
He : always understood to be responsible for the condition of his own 
pantry. 

When there is no house steward and no housckeeper the butler has 
sometimes authority over the subordinate servants of the households. He 
revises their accounts, gives them their holidays, and directs them generally. 
Of course, in different families different regulations are laid down, but it 
is generally taken for granted that the butler is a confidential seryant. 
He should be a fairly well-educated man, and thoroughly trustworthy, and 
there should be no doubt whatever about his sobriety. This is a detail 
of great importance, because a butler has access to wine, and there is 
temptation to error in this direction. Therefore, when a butler has to be 
engaged a personal character from a reliable source should be considered 
indispensable. 


THE VALET. 


The duties of a valet are almost entirely personal, for it is his special 
poe to wait upon and promote the convenience of his master. He 
ays his master’s toilet in readiness for dressing and undressing, has the 
care of his master’s wardrobes, brushes and cleans his master’s clothes. and 
sees that everything required for personal use is kept in order and is ready 
when required. He is responsible also for the condition of the dressing- 
room, and, before his master is likely to use it, sees that the honsemaid has 
done her duty in lighting the fire and dusting the room. When water has 
been used for washing purposes he empties the basin, and sees that the jug 
and carafe are filled with fresh water. He also looks after the appoint- 
ments of the toilet-table, and ascertains that everything is in proper order. 
He delivers messages to and for his master. When his master goes on a 
journey he takes the tickets for him, looks ont betimes for a comfortable 
carriage, and, as far as he can, anticipates and supplies his needs, and is 
ready to obey orders. Should the master pay visits at country houses the 
valet accompanies him, packs and unpacks his trunks, and waits upon him. 
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When the master goes out shooting the valet may be required to attend, in 
order that he may be at hand to do anything that is needed. On occa- 
sions of this kind a clever valet may, if he likes, render himself extremely 
useful, and wealthy young men of fashion who are accustomed to pay 
rounds of visits, and elderly gentlemen, usually consider the attendance of 
a valot a necessity, whereas married men and heads of households (unless 
they are persons of exceptional wealth) arrange that the family butler 
shall give to them whatever personal attendance they require. As a rule, 
therefore, it is more usual for a valet to be employed by young single men 
and elderly men than by married men. 


THE FOOTMAN. 


In large establishments it is not at all unusual for three or four footmen 
to be kept as well as the butler. Partly these functionaries are regarded 
as ornamental. Their height is a consideration of great importance, and 
tall, fine-looking footmen are in great demand. In some houses two 
footmen are engaged instead of a butler and a footman ; in others one foot- 
man is kept instead of a parlour-maid. It is not easy, therefore, to say 
what the exact duties of a footman (as such) are, because they vary with 
the character of the establishment to which he belongs, with the style of 
living, &e. On the whole it may be understood that he is a sort of com- 
plement to the butler on the one hand, and to the valet and parlour-maid 
on the other, and he performs duties which, strictly speaking, belong to all 
these servants. His work is, therefore, a subject for arrangement. 

When one footman only is kept it is customary for him to clean boots, 
knives, and windows, and chop wood. In the morning his first duty is to 
clean the boots; he then carries them to the doors of the rooms occupied 
by their owners, and calls the gentlemen of the household at the hour 
appointed. He must then lay the breakfast for the family and make the 
toast, and when the meal is over he clears everything away, and washes 
china, silver, and glass, in the butler’s pantry. The plates and dishes that 
are greasy are scnt to the kitchen to be cleansed by the cook or kitchen- 
maid, as the case may be. The footman then fills coal-seuttles, looks after 
fires, trims lamps, goes errands, answers the bell, cleans the silver, and 
does whatever extra work devolves upon him. Heis expected to be dressed 
in time for luncheon, at which he waits. In the afternoon he answers the 
bells, looks after the fires, takes in tea, and at dusk lights the lamps 
and closes the shutters in the sitting-room. Half-an-hour before dinner fie 
rings the dressing-bells, carries hot water to the bedrooms, and lays out the 
evening garments of the gentlemen. He lays the cloth, serves the dinner, 
and waits at table; then clears the table and washes the glass, china, &c., 
as in the morning. If wineglasses, &c., are wanted, he carries the tray on 
which they are placed to the drawing-room. With regard to livery, the 
footman occupies the position of other livery servants, both as to privileges 
and work. He has both dress and undress suits from his employer, and 
has only to find linen, stockings, shoes, and washing. Wages, and regula- 
tions as to holidays, &c., are snbject to private agreement at the time of 
engagement, (See PARLOUR-MAID.) 
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PAGE. 


Tn some households a page, or young male servant, is kept. The plan 
answers very well in large establishments where experienced men servants 
are employed who can maintain, control, and exercise supervision over the 
young assistants ; and t is also very frequently suecessful in houscholds 
where a clever housemaid or parlour-maid can look after the page, and sec 
that he does his work. In any case it is a mistake to take a very young 
boy for the position. A page under fifteen is likely to be more of a trouble 
than a help. 

The duties of a page consist in cleaning knives, shoes, windows, &c., 
chopping wood, carrying coal, and brushing the gentlemen’s clothes. He 
should be dressed by one o’clock, and be ready to answer the bells in the 
afternoon, and run errands. He waitsat table, assists in washing the glass, 
plate, china, and all crockery that is not greasy. He also keeps the rooms 
supplied with coal, looks after lamps and candles, takes hot water up to 
the bedrooms, and rubs the furniture. The parlour-maid is his superior in 
rank, aud when the two have to wait at table together, his companion onght 
to act as butler, and he as footman; that is, the parlour-maid should stand 
behind the master, the page behind the mistress; the former should place 
and remove the principal dishes, and the latter should fetch and carry 
between the dining-room and kitchen. When clearing the table the parlour- 
maid should remove tle plates, &c., from the table, the page holding the 
tray, and he should carry the tray away. When anything not already in 
the room is wanted during a meal the page fetches it. The parlour-maid 
should remain in the room until the time for dessert. 

In clubs and institutions of the sort a page is often kept for the purpose 
of carrying messages. 


COACHMAN. 


A coachman should, above everything, be a skilful driver, for the 
essence of good coachmanship is to drive with safety and despatch over 
difficult country, and he should also be thoroughly familiar with the details 
of stable management. He is answerable for the condition of the carriages 
and horses; he should understand how to purchase provender judiciously, 
and should see that the horses are well fed and groomed. He may have to 
deal with the coach-builder, horse-dealer, and veterinary surgeon, and he 
has to exercise a certain supervision over his assistants, if he has any. The 
more ignorant or the more busy the owner of horses the more important is 
it that the coachman should thoroughly understand and industriously per- 
form his stable and coach-house duties. A coachman’s duties vary, of 
course, with the extent of the establishment to which ho belongs. 

The duties of an “ under,” “‘ second,” or “ ladies’ ” coachman correspond 
with those of the head coachman. If more than two coachmen are kept 
their duties resemble those of the first and second, but their wages are 
lower and their liveries less costly. 

The following valuable hints as to the position and duties of coachmen 
are taken from Sidney’s “ Book of the Horse ” (Cassell & Co.) :— 

“The most expensive class of servants required by a person who keeps 
pleasure-horses are the head coachman of a lady of fashion and the stud 
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groom of a hunting stable. The business of a head, or, as commonly 
called, a ‘body’ coachman, is to drive his master or mistress, and super- 
intend everything connected with the carriages, harness, and horses; to 
see that ae is done that ought to be done, without ever touching 
anything with his hands in the way of work, excepting his reins and wae 
. . . His first duty is to drive well, and this is a delicate and difficult task. 
The art of starting, rushing along and round the corners of London streets 
at great speed, and stopping suddenly at a succession of houses or shops 
without jerking or discomposing the nerves of an hysterical lady or gouty 
lord, is very difficult to acquire, and, when acquired, worth high 
wages. 

‘If, in addition to the art of town driving, a coachman adds that of 
superior stable management, and turns out ‘his’ horses and carriages fed, 
groomed, dressed, and cleaned in the very best manner, at not too extrava- 
gant a cost for the rich man’s purse, then he is in his proper place in an 
establishment where the best of everything is expected to be provided, and 
cost isa matter of little importance. But when a coachman has a horse 
‘lame,’ ‘sick,’ or ‘ off his feed,’ or needing shoeing when he is wanted for 
either day or night work, the proper plan is to get rid of the coachman. 
Therefore, on engaging a head man it is well to tell him that his place 
depends not only on sobriety, honesty, and punctuality, but on the horses 
always being fit to be seen, and fit for real work or ornamental work, as 
the case may be. ... If horses are not overworked and are of sound 
constitution they should look well and go well. If not the fault is with 
the coachman.” 


GROOMS. 


The authority just quoted, speaking of grooms, says: “The art of 
grooming is seldom attained, even by the most industrious and apt man, 
who has not commenced as a boy under a competent teacher and severe 
disciplinarian. The best grooms are trained in hunting stables, beginning 
at fourteen or fifteen years of age at latest. Very good ones, though not 
always very smart, come from the stables of farmers who hunt to sell 
their young horses. The sons of coachmen, who have lived in the stable 
from the time they could walk, under the severe discipline of a parent 
who knew his business, and liked his ease, is the hest. Some very 
clever grooms are trained by clergymen in hunting counties, of small 
means and horsey tastes. In a word, a stableman to arrive at any 
degree of perfection in connection with the number of minute details 
of stable management, must be ‘caught young’ and trained by a just 
and severe tutor.” 

It is obvious, of course, that the extent of a groom’s duties must vary 
with the extent of the establishment to which he belongs. Generally 
speaking, his work is associated with the care and feeding of horses. 

ood grooming is essential to bring a horse to the highest condition, and 
“as amy groom can make a horse sick, a bad feeder, a slug, restive, or 
lame, with very slight chance of detection, liberal wages, to secure and 
retain the services of a really good man, are true economy.” 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


In small households the mistress is her own housekeeper ; she controls 
the servants, arranges the routine of work, orders the meals, and exercises 
general supervision of management. In large establishments, however, 
where a number of servants are engaged, and where domestic affairs are 
eondueted on an extensive scale, it is usual for the lady who is at the head 
of affairs to engage a capable and experienced person to relieve her of the 
business of housekeeping, and upon this funetionary all responsibility 
associated therewith rests. 

The most important qualifications required in a housekeeper are, first, 
that she should be familiar with the etiquette and routine ot household 
management—knowing, in fact, how things ought to be done; and 
secondly, that she shonld be able to systematise the work, so that it may 
ke accomplished in a methodical and orderly fashion. It is, indeed, more 
necessary that a housekeeper should be able to make others work than 
that she should be able to work on her own account. It is true that in 
sinaller establishments there are frequently to be found what are called 
“working housekeepers,” or functionaries who undertake the duty of 
management and are expected also to do some portion of the work with 
their own fingers. But the professional housekeeper seldom attempts the 
performance of this double duty. She may make the more elaborate 
swects, and take upon herself the manufacture of articles of confectionery, 
but she rarely does more than this. Her time is, as a rule, fully oceupied 
in supervising the efforts of others. 

The would-be leader amongst his fellows must, before everything else, 
be able to manage men. It may be diffienlt to manage the masculine half 
of humanity, but it is very much more difficult to manage the female half. 
Women, and especially uneducated women, are not easily either led, 
guided, or driven. They are apt to disagree with each other, and they 
have not a due sense of the relative importance of different details ; more- 
over they are keenly impatient of all pretence. As a rule, women will 
more readily obey a man than they will obey another woman. Yet the 
housekeeper who cannot secure the obedience of her subordinates is an 
absolute failure. Tact is the implement by the aid of which she will 
inost. effectually gain her end. She must not be merely arbitrary, she 
must endeavour to be just and kind, yet firm, and scrupulously respect the 
rights of others while exacting her own. 

When a housekeeper has not grown into the position she occupies, but 
is called upon to step into it as a stranger, she should carefully feel her 
way in the first instance, avoid treading on the corns of her neighbours, 
and refrain from introducing innovations until she is at the centre of the 
situation, During the first days, or even the first weeks, of duty she will 
be wise to allow the methods of her predecessor in office to remain 
unchallenged, even though she feels that they are imperfect: When she 
has obtained influence and authority over her assistants she may make the 
changes which she considers desirable, and her dictum will be accepted. 
But if she attempts to make radical reforms before she has had time to feel 
her way, she is sure to arouse rebellion and opposition. For a house- 
keeper, discretion is the better part of wisdom. 
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A crucial test of a housekeeper'’s capacity is the judicious division of 
the work of the houschold. The most successful housekeepers usually 
have a complete plan of work. They set down in writing what may be 
ealled a time-table for each worker for cach day. Sometimes they give a 
copy of these tables to the workers to whose department they belong ; but 
in any case they keep the form, and refer to it from time to time, and 
thus, withont effort, they keep the reins of management in their own 
fingers. Jf unpleasant friction is to be avoided in household management, 
it is necessary that one particular person should be made responsible for 
every detail connected therewith. The housekeeper is the person who 
must fix this responsibility, and her sueeess will largely depend upon 
the judgment she displays in the performance of this feat. 

A skilful and conscientious housekeeper is always careful of the 
roperty of her employers; she insists upon the varions utensils and 
wlongings being put to-their lawful use, and upon their being preserved 
from destruction or deterioration when not in use. Here, again, she finds 
the principle of “ fixing responsibility to be of great value. On entering 
on the duties of her position, she asks for, or makes, a complete inventory 
of every article used in domestic work. This inventory she then sub- 
divides into lists of utensils used by each worker. Thus she has a list of 
the saucepans, kettles, tins, &e. &e., used in cookery ; a list of the brooms, 
pails, dusters, &c., used by the housemaid; a list of the china and glass 
used in Jaying the table by the parlour-naid, and so on. Hach one of 
these lists is gone over and checked, and the articles named therein are 
brought out for inspection at short intervals of time, say every month or 
every six weeks. Thus breakages and losses are discovered at once, and 
the condition of the various implements is made evident. 

The capable housekeeper is always a good accountant. The managre- 

ment of household expenses usually devolves npon her, therefore she 
should keep a strict reeord of money spent, of goods ordered, of hills paid, 
and of expenses ineurred. She should insist upon it that whatever 
supplies come iyto the house should bear upon them a ticket stating the 
weight or quantity and the cost; these tickets should be checked and 
afterwards filed separately, and they should be compared with the bills 
when the latter are sent in. Once a week the honsekeeper should balance 
her accounts, and make careful investigation of any error that may appear. 
If she is wise she also will arrange that from time to time her accounts 
shall be looked over and passed by her employer, or by some other person 
deputed to undertake the duty. Mistakes in connection with money are 
of the most serious import ; they are severely condemned when brought to 
light, and yet through inadvertence or want of vigilanee they are very 
easily made. Experienced housekeepers are always afraid of them, and 
take the greatest pains to avoid them. 

A knowledge of times and seasons in connection with household 
work is indispensable to the housekeeper. It is not sufficient that she 
should be familiar with the routine of daily labour, she should know also 
when, as well as how, special and extra duties required at special periods 
are performed. Thus she should look after the thorough Heating of the 
house in spring, the preparation in their proper season of jams, jellies, 
pickles, and home-made wines; tho drying of herbs, the making of sauces; 
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the provision of light covering for the beds and light furniture for the 
rooms in summer, and the substitution of warmer articles in winter; the 
storage of coal when it is low in price, the cleansing of blankets, counter- 
panes, and curtains, and all similar details. As far as may be, she will be 
on the alert to take advantage of extraordinary opportunities, so that the 
house may be kept in order with as little discomfort as possible to the 
members of the family. The temporary absence of the occupier of a 
bedroom will be seized upon as an opportunity for turning out that room, 
and due regard to thorough cleanliness being observed, the processes of 
eleaning will be kept out of sight. Much may be done in this direction 
to promote comfort and prevent annoyance by a housekeeper who has 
forethought combined with industry. 

The housekeeper who presides over even a moderately largo establish- 
ment usually has a sitting-room placed at her disposal, which is regarded 
as her special sanctum, and which is known as the housekceper’s room. 
Here she and the upper servants take breakfast, tea, and supper together, 
here she receives her friends, here she makes up her accounts, plans the 
work to he done by the different servants, and makes out her market ng 
orders. Not without her permission would any other than the housekeeper 
enter this room, or in any way make use of it. 

The duties of a housekeeper are undoubtedly onerous, and her position 
is a responsible one. The more knowledge and experience she possesses, 
provided always that she is conscientious in principle and industrious in 
performance, the more likely is she to give satisfaction to her employer 
and to gain honour and respect from her subordinates in office. 


LADY'S-MAID. 


No one should undertake the duties of a lady’s-maid who has not been 
thoroughly trained to the work, and who does not possess a practical 
acquaintance with the arts of dressmaking, millinery, and hairdressing. 
A competent lady’s-maid may easily earn for herself a high and responsible 
position in the household; she may enjoy many years of well-paid and not too 
onerous service, and it is not at all unusual for the trusted and respected 
lacy’s-maid to he appointed housekeeper in a large establishment when a 
vacancy for that situation oeeurs. But an incompetent lady’s-maid is a 
cause of constant annoyance and also loss to her mistress. She is a disap- 
pointment where success is of importance, and her want. of skill is 
produetive of irritating discomfort. Consequently, she has little chance 
of being looked upon as a friend by her mistress, and as the relations 
between a lady and her maid are necessarily more personal than those 
which exist between the mistress and ordinary servants, the failure is 
specially unfortunate. 

The lady’s-maid should not only be qualified to fulfil the duties of her 
osition when she applies for a situation, she should also take pains to 
bes herself abreast of the requirements of fashion, though these are 
continually changing. She should study the modes of the day, and, if 
ossible, she should from time to time take lessons in dressmaking and 
haindscetg in order that her serviees may be made more valuable. She 
should always be on the alert to collect recipes for cleaning fabrics, for 
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removing-spots and stains, and for renovating material. If she wishes to 
be highly appreciated, she will aim at the economical management of the 
wardrobe, and make herself skilful in turning and altering garments; thus 
she may save her lady mueh expense. The majority of ladies are very glad 
to save money in this way; they do not favour extravagance, though they 
wish to be daintily and becomingly dressed ; therefore, the prevention 
of extravagance is a probable road to a lady’s favour. 

The care of the contents of the wardrobe is an important part of a 
lady's-maid’s duty. She should be most particular to keep everything in 
perfect order, to have a place for every article, no matter how trifling it 
is; to brush and set to rights clothes that have been worn, and put them 
away in good condition. All woollen goods she will shake well after use, 
all cashmeres, merinos, &c., she will brush thoroughly, velvets and silks 
she will wipe with flannel. She will be careful to supply mantles, jackets, 
and waterproofs with loops, by which they ean be hung. Skirts anl 
dresses are often put on a stand when not in use ; bat if this arrangement 
is not convenient, the maid will see that they have loops, one under each 
sleeve, and three on the bands, to keep the folds from being flattened. Many 
ladies have their dresses hung by loops in large calico bags, and bows and 
busts are stuffed with soft paper, to preserve them from creases. If, 
unfortunately, creases should be formed, the garment thus disfigured would 
have to be hung before the fire for awhile. or should this plan fail, the 
fabric might need to be slightly damped and ironed with a cool iron over 
paper or muslin. 

Garments that have been made wet always receive instant attention 
from a competent lady’s-maid; according to the nature of the fabric they 
would be either shaken or wiped, then spread out to dry. Hats and 
bonnets also would need to be set straight and put away as soon as done 
with. They should be dusted with a feather brush or silk handkerehief ; 
the flowers should be pulled out and arranged; bows filled with soft 
paper oz cotton wool; the ends of satin ribbons rolled the opposite way to 
that in which they roll themselves; and feathers that have suffered from 
the effects of wind or damp be held to the fire for a minute, then curled 
with a blunt knife. It is an excellent plan to fit the box in which bonnets 
are kept with stands, upon which head-gear can be placed without being 
erushod. Boots and shoes when not in wear would either have to be 
placed on lasts or stuffed with soft paper. Thus cared for, they keep their 
shape longer than would otherwise be the case. After they have been made 
wet, they should be dried slowly bat thoroughly: patent leather or 
Moroeco dress boots should be well dusted, and rubbed with a little milk ; 
sat n hoots should be dusted, and if soiled should be cleaned with bread- 
crumbs; ordinary boots should be freed from mud, then treated with one 
of the many excellent blackings which are sold in bottles fur a purpose 
of the sort. 

The gloves that a lady has in wear also need the attention of tho lady’s- 
maid, When not in use, they should be kept from the air and the light, 
either in a tin box or in a dry and tightly stoppered bottle. After being 
taken off, they should on no account be folded one inside the other, rolled, 
or sqneezed. Rather they should be drawn out lengthwise till cool, the 
fingers should be stuffed with a little cotton woul, and they should be laid 
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away flat. Strict attention to details of the sort mentioned, with repairs 
of every kind, will devolve entirely upon the lady’s-maid. The daily dut 
of a lady’s-maid will be to set in order the dresses her mistress will wish 
to wear, it may bo to put the dressing-room in order, to carry a cup of tea, 
coffee, or chocolate to the bedroom, and to give the attention required. 
In matters of this sort customs differ in different households. Some 
ladies prefer to dress themselves; others demand personal attention. A 
sensible lady’s-maid will try to make herself valuable by doing what is 
wanted ; she will endeavour to gain a clear comprehension of her employer’s 
wishes, and fall in with them. 

Ladies who visit at country houses, or who are accustomed to travel, 
and who keep a maid, generally take the maid with them. Under these 
circumstances, the duties of the maid are apparent. As far as possible 
she takes on her own shoulders all anxiety and responsibility connected 
with travelling, packing, and unpacking, &e.; she makes everything ready 
for her lady; and promotes her comfort as much as may be. 

It is generally expected that a person who intends to occupy the 
position of lady’s-maid should be fairly good-looking. She should be tall, 
rather clegant, and stylish in appearance, be quict and respectful in 
manner, and have a good address. She should be thoroughly discreet and 
prudent in conduct, for there is no situation in which fidelity is so much 
required. Her dress should be quiet and becoming. It is not usual for 
her to wear caps, nor yet to wear print dresses in the morning. 


NURSES AND NURSEMAIDS. 


No one ought to entertain for one moment the idea of being a nurse, 
and of looking after children, who is not naturally very fond of children, 
aud who does not fecl that she can be patient with them when they are 
fretful aud peevish, and that she can put up with their little whims and 
tempers. In the nursery, demands are certain to be made on the good 
temper, good-nature, and forbearance of those under whoso care the 
children are placed. If these demands are not met, irrevocable mischicf 
may be done. A nurse ean scarcely help influencing the characters of her 
young charge either for good or evil, and the duty laid upon her is so all- 
important and so far-reaching in its effects, that it ought never to be 
entered upon lightly. It has been truly said that “tho mistress of a 
household who is also the mother of a family, ought to be more csreful 
about the character of the nurse and nursery-maid than of that of all the 
other servants put together. Jnefficiency in other departinents may cause 
discomfort and annoyance to the grown-up members of the family; 
integrity and want of truthfulness in cook, housemaid, or kitchen-maid 
may result in Joss and in inconvenience to the elders; yet these failings 
in a nurse would be far more dangerous, for they might be communicated 
to the children, and might affect their characters for evil during all their 
future years.” 

It is not enough that a nurse be eg ner patient, and kindly disposed ; 
it is important also that she should look aac and cheery. On no 
account should there be anything peculiar about her, and she should have 
no deformity or disfigurement. She should speak clearly, distinctly, and 
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grammatically, and should be free from provincialisms. With regard to 
all details of this kind, it is to be remembered that children are quick to 
imitate those about them; therefore, they will be very likely to reproduce 
the defects of their companions, Little mannerisms and tricks of speech 
are much iore easily acquired in early life than they are thrown off lator, 
therefore it is most desirable that the child should begin well. The 
nurse should be healthy and robust also. If she is sickly, she may com- 
municate the seeds of disease to her young charge; if she suffers from 
debility she will not have the energy she needs. 

The duties of a nurse vary with the size of the family and the number 
of servants kept. When there are several children and more than one 
nurse, the head nurse has entire charge of the infant. Sho washes it and 
dresses it, takes it out of doors, and manages it entirely. When she goes 
out she deputes the most trustworthy person available, whether under- 
nurse or housemaid, to look after it. The head nurse is responsible for the 
comfort, ordinary health, cleanliness, and neatness of the baby; for the 
eleanliness and ventilation of the nurseries, and for the ordering of the 
nursery meals, carrying out with regard to these details the wishes of the 
mother. In every uursery the will of the mother should be law. The 
rough part of the work may be done by the under-nurses or by the house- 
maid. but the head nurse makes all arrangements connected therewith. 
She also makes and mends the baby’s underclothing, and supervises the 
needlework for the other children. The extent of her work in this 
direction must, however, be determined by the health of the baby. With 
a healthy baby a nurse can do plenty of needlework, but when baby is 
fretful and peevish, and requires continual attention, tho nurse’s hands 
are full cnough. It is impossible, therefore, to lay down an absolute rule 
as to how much needlework the nurse should undertake. 

It has already been said that the under-nurses do the rougher part of 
the work belonging to keeping the nurseries in good condition, and serving 
the children’s meals. It is always advisable to keep a special sct of tea- 
things, china, glass, knives, forks, and spoons for the nursery meals, and 
these should be washed by the nursery-maid, and kept in a cupboard in the 
day nursery. The head nurse should insist upon the children’s meals being 
laid properly ; and upon order and punctuality being observed during their 
continuance. Breakfast and tea the nurse takes in the nursery; dinner 
and supper she takes with the other servants. An hour is the time usually 
allowed for dinner, and half an hour for supper. 

A nurse should be an early riser, so that she may have the chief part 
of her nursery work done before the children have to be washed and 
dressed. Before the little ones rise the day nursery shonld be swept and 
tidied, and the breakfast laid. Needlework is done while the baby has its 
morning sleep. Many nurses arrange to wash part of the baby’s clothing. 
This work also must be done while baby sleeps, while ironing is often done 
in the evening after he has been put in his crib for the night. <A little 
child is generally put to rest by 6 p.m., so that there is plenty of timo for 
the performance of duties of the kind, when the little one is healthy and 
well managed. All arrangements must, however, depend upon the well- 
being of the child. With an ailing infant, a nurse may have her time 
entirely occupied without undertaking any of the employments named, 
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and if the infant sleeps in her room, and her nights are broken, she may 
need to have opportunity for taking a little rest during the day to fit her 
for her trying task. If too great a strain is put on the nurse, it is to be 
feared that the child as well as the attendant may suffer. 

When there is only one nursemaid, and two or three children, including 
an infant, the housemaid usually gives the nurso assistance. She sweeps 
the nurseries every day and cleans them once a week, and she carries to the 
nursery milk, bread, and other things required for the children’s meals; 
also coal for the nursery fire. This help is indispensable, because when 
children are quite young it is not safe for the nurse to leave the room. 
The nurse would then make her own and the children’s beds, dust the 
room, and do what could be done without leaving the apartment. If it 
were not convenient for the housemaid to assist in this way the mother 
would have to take charge of the children while the nurse was bu-y. It is, 
however, always a subject for congratulation when kindly feeling exists 
between the kitchen and the nursery. Without it difficulties are almost 
sure to oceur, and friction is inevitable. But when ehildren spend much 
of their time with their mothers (and this is the ideal state of thing's), a 
nurse ought to do much useful work. 


THE COOK. 


The cook is a most responsible and important functionary of the house- 
hold. Her principal business is the preparation of food, and it is obvious, 
therefore, that the health of the members of the family, as well as the 
degree of economy or extravagance which shall regulate expenditure, 
depend upon her capacity and character. When skilful and conscientious, 
a cook is always highly respected. No servant is valued more than she, 
and when she can do her work satisfactorily she generally has the command 
of the situation she fills. 

In very large establishments and in hotels, men cooks, commonly called 
chefs, are preferred to women cooks. These functionaries have other ser- 
vants under them. Their duty is to superintend culinary processes, to 
draw up bills of fare, and to order or buy whatever food supplies are 
neéded. They command high wages. nd nite, C 
’ In ordinary houscholds women cooks are usually employed. Skill in 
eookery can be acquired only through training and practice, and for both 
the expenditure of time is necessary; consequently, we find that young 
girls aro seldom engaged as cooks. When the mistress has a practical 
knowledge of cookery, and is willing to give hints on the subject to her 
assistant, young girls frequently undertake to act as cooks in modest 
households, and when they are quick and willing they progress rapidly, by 
simply taking pains to do their best with every dish they prepare. Thus 
they find themselves fitted to do work for which there is an increasing 
demand, which is well-paid and very interesting. The many excellent and 
reliable books on cookery which are now published make it possible 
for anyone who will give close attention to the subject, and who has 
opportunity for practice, to become a clever cook. 

_ Apart from skill in cookery, the best cooks are invariably characterised 
by cleanliness and the love of order and punctuality. - They are also 
64* 
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animated by the spirit of economy. A dirty cook is not to be suffered, and 
a disorderly cook is almost always dirty. Mistresses and housekeepers 
should be resolute in insisting that cleanliness and order shall prevail with 
regard to everything that concerns the preparation of food. In a cook 
fastidiousness is a virtue. Not only in her habits, but in her dress and 
person, a cook should be exceptionally neat. When on duty she should be 
dressed entirely in washing materials; her dross and cap should be spot- 
less, her person should he enveloped in a large white “ cook’s apron,” and 
she should have over-sleeves that will cover the sleeves of her dress up to 
the elbows. She should accustom herself to wash her hands at frequent 
intervals in warm water and soap, and to dry them well. By this means 
her hands will be kept cool, and a cool hand greatly assists successful 
cookery. She should also be most careful to keep her nails in good con- 
dition, and to use a nail brush daily. Yet, having taken all this pains with 
her hands, she should form a habit of never touching food supplies with 
her fingers when a fork or spoon will answer the purpose. She should see 
that all saucepans and cookery utensils are daintily clean. Thus she will 
earn the confidence of everyone who becomes familiar with her methods. 

Though cleanliness and order are indispensable in a cook, the virtues of 
punctuality and economy are equally so. An unpunctual cook is an un- 
speakable annoyance. She causes every member of the houschold to lose 
time, and she eithor tries the patience or arouses the ill-temper of everyone 
who comes in contact with her. The extravagant cook, on the other hand, 
makes thrift in others nugatory. As the proverb says, “ She can throw out 
with a teaspoon more than others ean bring in with a barrow.” In num- 
berless cases the prosperity and comfort of the household are dependent on 
her will. If she is inclined to be wasteful the most watchful housekeeper 
can scarcely prevail against her, because it is quite as easy to be wasteful 
with small quantities as with large ones. According to her habits supplies 
are wasted or saved, and the foundations of many happy homes have been 
undermined because cook would be wasteful. 

Economical cookery is secured when all materials at hand are used for 
the best, by which means the purchase of fresh material is diminished. If 
cooks would but try to carry out this purpose householders would be 
amazed to find how much money was aavod in household expenditure. But 
the purpose never is carried out in households where the cook is allowed to 
have perquisites. Therefore, the first thing which a mistress should do 
who wishes to promote economy is to forbid perquisites altogether. There 
are no perquisites where everything is used. The trimmings of meat, bone, 
and fat, of which they are composed, are valuable food supplies, and they 
ought to be made to yield their full worth. Every since of superfluous 
fat, cooked and uncooked, ought to be rendered; and, with all the dripping 
from joints, should be clarified. Nothing can be more satisfactory than 
carefully clarified fat for all frying, or for making plain pastry and cakes. 
Accomplished cooks recognise the fact; they very much prefer clarified 
fat to lard, as being less greasy. Yet the ignorant, sacietal cook, insists 
upon having lard bought for use, such purchase being quite unnecessary. 
With regard to other trimmings, each meal that is cooked, even the simplest, 
produces something which might go to help to make stock, and stock is 
the basis of soups and sauces. In every kitchen, therefore, the purchase of 
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stock meat, excepting for the best clear soup, is needless. Yet, if the 
amount spent regularly by householders upon meat for stock and fat for 
frying were saved, how much money are be saved also. 

In small households, where only a modest number of servants are 
engaged, cooks have other duties to perform as well as cookery, the 
preparation of meals, and the caro of provisions, The cook is frequently 
made responsible for the condition of the halls, passages, steps, and work 
outside the house. One sitting-room is placed under her care, and where 
there is no kitchen-maid she cleans the kitchens, larders, and offices, and 
keeps them in order, washes all kitchen crockery, greasy plates and dishes, 
but not glass, silver, and china, and she cleans all cooking utensils. The 
kitchen range and boiler are, of course, her care; she answers the trades- 
men’s bells; cleans the kitchen knives and also the gentlemen’s boots. 
In houses where only two servants are kept she frequently assists the 
housemaid to make the beds. If the boiler is not a self-filling one, the 
cook must keep it filled; and she should regularly clean out the boiler ; 
and if there is a cistern she should kecp watch over it, being careful that it 
is cleancd when necessary. She should be on the alert to detect and stop 
all bad smells; she should superintend the consumption of coal and see that 
cinders are duly sifted. She should also be acquainted with the state of 
the market, and if allowed, take advantage of the seasons to prepare 
condiments, jams, and pickles, for household use. When her daily work 
is done, she should, before retiring to rest, tidy the kitchen, put away all 
provisions, prepare the breakfast, and make ready, as far as possible, for 
the next day. Her first duty in the morning will be to rise early, light 
the kitchen fire, put the kettle on to boil, and, as it were, set the house- 
hold machinery, to work. In this, as in everything else that she has to do, 
she will lighten her own toil and advance business if she is beforehand 
with her task. People always do well to think before they act, but this 
preliminary thought is perhaps more necessary for a cook than for other 
domestic servants. 


THE PARLOUR-MAID. 


A parlour-maid may be regarded as a sort of female butler; and it is 
undeniable that in the present day householders are learning very much to 
prefer parlour-inaids to footmen, as being less expensive, more manageable, 
and also more attractive. It is part of the qualification of a parlour-maid 
that she should be good-looking, and also tall; and when a pretty-looking 
person is daintily attired in the uniform usually worn by this class of 
domestic, the services she is able to render are very agreeable. 

In some households a parlour-maid is kept and a man servant as well. 
Under these circumstances the duties of the position are divided between 
the two. In other households two parlour-maids are kept, and here again 
a division of work has to be made. The arrangements named, however, 
are not common. It is more usual when a parlour-maid is kept for her to 
be employed singly; if the work is too are for one person a man servant 
is engaged. In small households where only two servants are engaged 
‘the offices of parlour-maid and honsemaid are combined. This plan 
answers well where the work is light. It is obvious, however, that the 
duties of a parlour-maid must vary with the size of the establishment and 
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the style of living of her employers. We shall endeavour to deal with 
the position of a parlour-maid strictly regarded as such. 

It has been already said that a parlour-maid should be tall. (This is 
necessary, because a short person could not satisfactorily lift and pass 
heavy dishes when waiting at table.) Her manners should be particularly 
good, respectful, quiet, and yet pleasant. She should be able to move 
about quickly yet quietly. Her dress should be dainty yet perfectly neat 
and unobtrusive. In the morning she should wear a pretty light print 
dress, with cap and apron; she should always be dressed in time for 
luncheon, and should then wear a black stuff dress, white cap, white collar 
and euffs, and white bib apron prettily trimmed with lace. 

Very often, in addition to the duties which specially belong to her, a 
parlour-maid is expected to call the members of the household in the 
morning; to brush the gentleman's clothes and hats, clean his boots, 
carry hot water to some of the bedrooms, undertake the charge of 
one sitting-room, generally the drawing-room, which must be cleaned 
onee a week and dusted every day. In some families she takes charge of 
the lamps, helps the housemaid to make beds, and if there is much bed- 
room work, helps with the bedrooms for a part of every morning. 
Occasionally, also, she cleans tho knives for dimer, lights up halls and 
landings, attends to fires in the sitting-rooms, and sees that the part of 
the house oceupied by the family is sccurely locked before going to hed. 
The cook in this case sees to the locking of the kitchens and offices. 
Details of this nature are, however, subjects for arrangement. The caro 
of valuable ornaments, pictures, &., is always the parlour-maid’s business. 

A parlour-maid’s duty begins as soon as she rises. She should make 
herself quite tidy and neat before she leavos the bedroom; she should 
then repair at once to the room which is her special care. Here she opens 
the shutters, draws up the blinds, attends to the fire, sweeps and dusts in 
the ordinary way. Perhaps a word may he said as to the desirability of 
the mistress or the young ladies of the family forming the habit of putting 
things straight in the room which they have occupied just before they go 
to bed. A few minutes devoted overnight to putting music straight, 
placing books on the shelf to which they belong, setting chairs in their 
aris &e. &e.; will lighten the parlour-maid’s morning duties considerably. 

t is very bewildering for a girl to come down in the dark to a room that 
is quite upset. She probably does not know where things should go, and 
she spends valuable time in simply tidying a room which might have been 
put in order in a few minutes if the room had been tidy in the first 
instance. It makes a wonderful difference in the servant's labours when 
the members of the family tidy after themselves. 

At the appointed time the parlour-maid “calls ” the sleepers for whose 
awakening she is responsible. In the case of gentlemen she simply knocks 
distinetly at the door, waits until she receives an answer, and leaves boots, 
water, &c., outside. If there were a dressing-room with a separate entrance, 
she would take the water, &., in there, draw up the blind, empty the 
washhand basin if it had been used, and make the room tidy, and after- 
wards knock at the bedroom door. In the case of a lady she would knock 
at the door, then enter the room, draw up the blind, make things tidy 

‘and comfortable, and do whatever was required. 
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Laying the breakfast table and taking in the breakfast would be the 
next duty. This is arranged on the same plan as the dinner table. The 
parlour-maid should see that everything is as dainty, refined, and pretty 
as possible. Silver and glass should be sparkling and bright, table-linen 
spotless and free from creases, salt cellars filled daily with smooth, fresh 
salt, mustard freshly mixed and in clean bottles. It is specially im- 
portant that the dishes used for marmalade or jam should be emptied, 
washed, and replenished every day. Large cold dishes are generally 

laced on the sideboard, which is covered with a white cloth, at breakfast. 

mall hot dishes are on the table itself. When everything is ready, chairs 
are put round the table and the gong is sounded. Tho parlour-maid does 
not, as a rule, wait at table at breakfast, but she must be in attendance to 
answer the bell should it be sounded. 

When breakfast is over the parlour-maid elears the table. Her routine 
of duty will now depend upon the arrangements of the household. She 
will, of course, wash the breakfast things, carrying them into the butler’s 
pantry for the purpose. All plates and dishes that have been used for 
meat will be under the charge of the cook, but the silver, glass, and china 
belong to the parlonr-maid’s department. Silver must be carefully cleaned. 
It should be washed in hot soap and water with a flannel, rinsed in cold 
water, dried and polished with a leather every day. If this is done it will 
always look bright. Onee a week it should be cleaned with powder. A. 
really good parlour-maid is always proud of the condition of her silver. 
Glass should be washed in warm, not hot water, allowed to drain for a few 
minutes, then wiped quickly with a dry eloth. Cups and saucers should be 
washed in the same way. Both they and glasses, however, should be 
emptied before the wash is commenced; in the same way pieces Icft on 
plates also should be seraped away before the plates are washed. The 
practice of putting crockery containing leaving’s into the bowl and allowing 
remnants to swim about in the water is a very dirty one. 

Answering the bells of the hall door and the sitting-rooms is a very 
important part of the parlour-maid’s duty. Bells should be attended to as 
soon as they are heard. Delay that might be avoided in this direction is 
unpardonable. If a small parcel, note, or letter is to be delivered, it should 
be placed on a waiter. In answering the hall door to a visitor the maid 
should open the door wide, and respectfully wait. When the question is 
asked “Is Mrs. So-and-So at home?” the answer should be given clearly 
and quietly. If the visitor wishes to enter, tho maid should step back to 
make way for her, and shut the door quictly behind her. If the visitor is 
a stranger the maid should then say, ‘‘ What name, if you please, madam ? ” 
Under these circumstances it is probable that the visitor will either give a 
eard or state her name without anything being said ; but if she shouid not 
do so the inquiry should be made. It is most necessary that there should 
be a clear understanding as to the names of visitors. Without it much 
awkwardness may be caused. If the mistress is not in the apartment tho 
maid should open the door, invite the guest to enter, draw up the blinds, 
and bring forward a chair, request the lady to be seated, retire, closing the 
door after her, and at once seek the mistress and inform her that Mrs. 
So-and-So has called upon her. If the mistress is in the room the maid 
should open the door, stand by it with the handle in her hand, and usher 
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the visitor in, announcing the name at the same time in a distinct voice. 
When the visit is concluded, the mistress will ring the bell for the hall 
door to be opened. The maid should be in prompt attendance, should hand 
the umbrella or sunshade—should either bave been left in the hall—and 
should assist deftly with cloaks or wraps. If there is a carriage, and no 
man servant excepting the coachman, she should open the carriage door 
for the lady to enter, and after she is seated should put the rug in order, 
and close the earriage door. She should then return to the hall door and 
keep it open until the carriage has driven away. 

Luncheon is arranged very much on the same lines as breakfast. The 

arlour-maid lays the table, but she is not usually expected to wait. Whilst 
it is going on she has her own dinner. When the meal is concluded she 
clears the table, washes the silver, china, and glass in her own pantry, 
sweeps up the crumbs, and makes everything tidy. 

Tea is the next meal, and it is usnally taken in the drawing-room. 
There are many ways of serving this refreshment, and each family has its 
own fashion. When visitors are not present five o’clock is the favourite 
time for it, and hence it is often referred to as “ five o clock tea.” There 
is, however, no arbitrary rule as to the hour of serving it, and a parlour- 
maid should be prepared to bring it up at a few minutes’ notice from four 
to six. Callers are generally invited to partake of it, and the maid should 
make it ready as soon as they appear. It should be served as daintily as 
may be, and crockery and silver should be bright and sparkling. In these 
days many ladies prefer to make tea for themselves, and therefore they 
have a dainty kettle with a spirit lamp under it brought into the drawing- 
room. Under these circumstances the parlourmaid should see that the 
water is on the point of boiling before it is poured into the ornamental 
kettle, so that it will actually boil in a minute or two when wanted. The 
practice of making tea in the drawing-room is much approved. When 
it is adopted there need be no fear that the tea will be either bitter or luke- 
warm. Five o’clock tea is generally put on a table covered with a pretty 
cloth, placed in front of the lady of the house. Everything likely to be 
required is set in order close at hand. 

Dinner is the most important meal of the day, and a well-trained 
parlour-maid always begins to prepare it betimes. If the dining-room is 
not used as a sitting-room she can dust it and make it tidy, then lay the 
table quite early in the procecdings, and by this means confusion and 
hurry are avoided, and the maid will be able to rest a little before she has 
to begin “ waiting.” Her first duty in connection with laying the table 
should be to make everything ready in the pantry, polish silver and glass, 
fill salt cellars and mustard glasses, &c. &c. If she is expected to decorate 
the table she should arrange the flowers also, as tastefully as she can. 
Many ladies, however, prefer to do this business, and every morning they 
arrange the flowers that will be wanted for the day. Not until everything 
is ready should the maid begin to lay the table. 

Half an hour before dinner the parlour-maid should ring the dressing- 
gong, and she must ring it again when everything is ready. In many 
households it is the rule that instead of the gong being souniled the maid 
should enter the drawing-room and announce the fact that “dinner is on 
the table.” This being done she would leave the drawing-room door wide 
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open, and stand by the open dining-room door until the guests have entered ; 
she would then proceed to wait at table. 

_ The details of waiting at table vary in almost every household, and it 
is searcely necessary to describe them here in full. Inexperienced persons 
are seldom engaged for this kind of work, and a bright intelligent maid, 
who gives special pains to her work, may soon manage this part of it satis- 
factorily. The rules which are of universal application are that the 
waitress should be made acquainted beforehand with the order of the 
dinner, 50 that there may be no confusion and that nothing may be omitted 
or handed out of its place. She must move quietly and quickly, and give 
the closest attention to her work, trying to anticipate what is wanted, and 
above all she should take no notice of the conversation that goes on. That. 
a waitress should smile or give any sign that she hears what is said at 
table is always regarded as a signal mark of incompetency. 

When each course is completely served the waitress should ring the 
beil, to let the cook understand that the next one will be wanted imme- 
diately. She should hand everything with the left hand on the left-hand side. 
The wine intended for each course should be handed round as soon as the 
course is served. When everyone is supplied the parlour-maid should not 
leave the room, but she should take her stand by the sideboard, and be 
alert to offer anything that is wanted. This rule holds good only when 
there is a second servant to fetch and carry what is needed. As each guest 
finishes what was on the plate she should go up and inquire if more is 
desired. If it is it must be supplied; if not, she carries the plate away at 
onec in her Jeft hand with the knife and fork on it. She does not wait 
until all have finished, but takes each plate singly to the sideboard, puts 
the knife and fork in the tray placed in readiness for them. All the scraps 
she puts together, and afterwards puts the plate itself into the plate-basket. 
If there is no basket for the dirty plates she sets them in a pile, so that 
they can be easily removed. When all the plates are removed the waitress 
takes the knife-tray in her left hand. places therein with her right hand 
the carvers, &c., and afterwards lifts the large dishes from the table with 
both hands. These methods she repeats with each course. 

In clearing the table for dessert, the parlour-maid should take a small 
tray in her left hand, and with her right hand put on it quickly and 
quietly all the unused silver and articles not hkely to be wanted. The 
pieces of bread that are left she should take up with a fork. When all 
are lifted, she should either remove the slips, or take up the ernmbs with 
a scoop. The dessert can then be put in order. 

It is not usual for a parlour-maid to wait at table during dessert. 
Whilst it is on, she is at hberty to put away the things, wash her glass, 
china, &c., and tidy her pantry, In some houses it is the rule that she 
should look after the drawing-room fire, see that the lights are lit, and that 
everything is in order. The more general practice is for the housemaid to 
undertake this work. The parlour-maid must at any rate serve the coffee. 
She afterwards removes the tray, and washes the coffee cups. When the 
gentlemen have left the dining-room she can put away the dessert, fold the 
tablecloth, and put it in the linen press, and restore the room to its 
original order, 

As dusk approaches the parlour-maid lights the hall lamp, and if 
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bedroom candlesticks are used, she places them on the table with a mateh- 
box by the side. The last thing before the maid retires to rest, she 
shonld carry the plate-basket into the mistress’s or servants’ bedroom, 
according to the rule of the house. 

The position of a parlour-maid is a very pleasant one. There is no 
drudgery attached to it; the person who fills it comes into personal 
contact with the members of the family, and if she is attentive and 
intelligent she can very shortly make herself valuable, and in a good 
family she may be both useful and happy. 


UPPER AND UNDER HOUSEMAIDS. 


The title of a housemaid sufficiently indicates her occupation. She is 
engaged to work about the house, and everything which the cook or 
parlour-maid cannot do devolves upon her. Her duties naturally depend 
upon the means and style of living of her employers. When the establish- 
ment is large, and two or more housemaids are kept, the housework is 
divided and the chief worker becomes the upper housemaid, and her 
subordinates take rank under her. In households where only two servants 
are engaged, the housemaid acts sometimes as parlour-maid, sometimes as 
nurse. Sometimes also in small families she partially fulfils the duties 
of maid to the mistress of the house; in small families also she usually 
does some of the needlework, Thus it will be seen that the duties of a 
housemaid vary considerably, according to cireumstanees, 

When two or three honsemaids are kept, the upper honsemaid is 
regarded as the person responsible for all the work being properly done; 
she superintends her assistants, and arranges their duties. The rougher 
part of the work she may leave to them, but she is generally most careful 
to do the more particular and dainty work, to dust expensive ornaments, 
to wash costly china, to handle expensive furniture, herself. She has the 
charge of the house linen, of course, sees that the beds are properly 
equipped, and that the rooms have a sufficient supply of towels, curtains, 
soap, &e., and that all these materials are in order, are cleansed and renewed 
when necessary. She decides when blankets and counterpanes are to be 
washed, sees that they are kept in proper repair, and tells the housekeeper 
when new ones need to be bonght, She also has charge of the chintzes 
and covers for the furniture of the sitting-rooms. Every week she makes 
out the list of linen that is to be sent to the laundress, and cheeks the lists 
when the linen is sent hack elean, to sce that nothing is lost. She 
sees, too, that it is properly aired. Twice a day at least, after the under- 
housemaids have done their work, she makes the round of the bedrooms 
and dressing-rooms to ascertain if everything is in order, and if everything 
is provided that is likely to be necded. Should she find that anything 
has been left undone, she summons the person who ought to have attended 
to the work, and has it put right ; but if she is wise she does not supply 
the emission with her own fingers. 

Strictly speaking, the special duties of a housemaid consist in dusting 
and putting rooms in order every day, and thoroughly cleansing them 
every week. In the majority of houses an extra cleaning is also given 
once a month. In many households the dusting and sweeping of the 
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dining-room, the front hall, and the frout door-steps also devolve upon her. 
A duty which is constantly neglected, but which certainly ought to be 
alba by the person who sweeps the hall, is that of brushing and 

usting daily the hats and coats not in constant wear which hang on the 
hat stand, or on a rack at the end of the hall; also any ornaments that may 
be placed on racks in the hall. 

The care of the housemaids’ closct rests on the shoulders of the house- 
maid; she ought to see that all pails and pans used for her work are 
scalded and rinsed daily, and that the cloths which belong to them are 
washed, and hung in the air every day. A well-trained honsemaid is most 
careful to keep separate cloths for the drinking water carafe and for the 
rest of the chamber ware. She also boils all water that is to be used 
for drinking, and allows it to get cold before filling the carafe, and she 
empties out daily any water that may remain therein before filling it afresh. 
She makes it her business to cleanse the sponges, squeezing them dry, and 
putting them in the sun if possible, after being used, and washing them well 
onee a week in water which has had ammonia or soda dissolved in it. 
Should the sponge become slimy, she lays it for several hours in strong 
soda water, changing the water feauently. She makes it her business to 
collect small pieces of soap as they accumulate, putting them in one place 
so that they can be boiled to make soap jelly for washing clothes. Pieces 
of this sort when left in the soap-dish not only look untidy, but they are 
in danger of being thrown into the bath, and getting into the pipe, so that 
the water does not run away freely. 

Combs and orushes also are under the charge of the housemaid when 
there is no lady’s-maid. These should be cleaned on a certain day once a 
wock, or twice a week, as the case may be; and every day the brush should 
be froed from sair, the hair being thrown into the fire and burnt. Baths, 
too, should be cleaned once a week. They are apt to become slippery and 
dark-coloured with use. This imperfection can easily be removed by 
rubbing the part with a wet flannel, dipped in salt. Bedroom windows 
should be cleaned on a fixed day at short¥intervals, and whenever the 
windows are cleaned the window-sills should be washed with soap and 
water. 

An experienced honsemaid is always careful to see that the rooms 
under her charge are well aired every day. It is a good plan for tho 
various occupants of the rooms to make a point of opening the winduws 
and turning Sowa the beds before they leave their chambers, In any case 
the housemaid should arrange her work so that the beds shall be well aired 
daily. Beds should receive regular attention. They should be examined, 
turned. and aired daily, and they should be taken to pieces and cleaned 
from time to time. The beds, mattresses, and pillows should be covered 
entirely with cases made of common calico, and these cases should be 
removed and washed at least once a year. Before putting the mattresses 
in their places after brushing, strips of canvas or strong brown paper 
should be laid between them and the frame of the bed, and these should 
be shaken and dusted every week. 

The spring and autumn cleanings are an important part of a house- 
maid’s work. On these occasions the rooms will receive extra attention, 
and they will probably be renovated as well as cleaned. The housemaid 
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will be the chief functionary employed; and even when additional help is 
allowed, she will be the person who will be held responsible for the work 
being satisfactorily done. 

At sundown in winter, or in summer in the evening about eight o’clock, 
the housemaid should visit all the bedrooms, close the windows, draw 
down the blinds, light the gas, if gas is used, and leave it very low; then 
turn down the bedclothes neatly, put the nightdresses ready, pour away 
any dirty water there may be, fill the jugs, &c., and make all ready for 
the night. In many honseholds it is required also that hot water should 
be taken to the bedrooms half an hour before dinner-time. 

In many houses, and especially when two servants only are kept, the 
housemaid, in addition to her other work, is expected to help the cook 
with a portion of the kitchen work. An arrangement very usually made 
is that the housemaid should clean the boots of the ladies of the family 
and also the dining-room knives. The cook, in this case, will clean the 
gentlemen’s boots and the kitchen knives. Details of this nature, how- 
ever, are variable, an! there is no fixed rule with regard to them, conse- 

uently they are very often a cause of disagreement. It is most 
esirable that there should be a clear understanding concerning them 
before the maid enters upon her duties. 

Whilst oceupied with her morning’s work, the housemaid should wear 
a neat print dress, with an apron large enough to cover the body of the 
dress, and a bib to protect the bodice. For the rougher tasks she should 
wear housemaid’s gloves. She should always try to be dressed by four or 
half-past four in the afternoon. She should then wear a black or dark- 
coloured dress, and a neat cap and apron. If she has to act as parlour- 
maid she should be cressed in time for luncheon. 


LAUNDRY-MAID. 


As her name denotes, it is the special duty of a laundry-maid to wash 
and get up the linen of the household. In some houses the washhonse is 
attached to the kitchen; but the work can be done much more satis- 
factorily when it is a separate building, properly fitted with the best 
appliances. It is scarcely necessary to enter here into a description of the 
mrocess of cleansing and renovating clothes, It must not be forgotten, 

owever, that a most important part of the work of the laundry-maid is 
that of keeping a strict account of the articles committed to her care. As 
soon as the week’s wash comes into the laundry, the maid should check 
the list sent with it, anu make a duplicate one of her own. She should 
divide the clothes into heaps, setting each sort apart (on the boarded floor 
of the ironing room, not on the brick floor of the washhouse); she should 
then count the clothes and set down their number in her own list. If 
there is any discrepancy between her numbers and those sent with the 
clothes, she should immediately draw attention to the fact and have the 
mistake rectified. When the clothes are ready to be returned to their 
owners, the laundry-maid should count them again, checking the numbers 
by her list before packing them in the basket. She should consider 


rainy personally responsible for the safe delivery of all linen entrusted 
0 her. 
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Another important part,of the duty of a laundry-maid is the removal 
of spots and stains from linen before washing it. The majority of spots 
and stains can be removed if they are dealt with quickly. If they are 
“washed in,” as the saying is, they may become fixed, or they form a hole 
in the fabric. It is astonishing how many simple stains can he entirely 
obliterated by being laid in clean cold water for some hours as soon as made. 

A laundry-maid is responsible, not only for the proper cleansing of 
the clothes, and for the prevention of loss, but also for their being 
thoroughly aired. This business ought never to be either omitted or 
hurried. Plenty of time should be bestowed upon it, and the clothes 
should he turned and re-turned before the fire or in the drying-room until 
they are absolutely safe. In large establishments. where more than one 
laundry-maid is employed, the work is divided between the workers, and 
naturally the maid highest in rank undertakes the more difficult details, 
and supervises the tacks of her subordinates. In small households, on the 
other hand, where the clothes to be washed are not sufficient in number to 
occupy the whole time of one woman, it is not vnusual for a laundry-maid 
to be engaged, and expected to undertake other dutics when her laundry 
work is done. The division of work is therefore a subject of arrangement. 


GENERAL SERVANT, OR MAID-OF-ALL-WORK. 


The position of gencral servant is very differently regarded by different 
persons. Some think it is incessant drudgery, and they look upon it with 
scorn, Others more reasonably sce that it affords the opportunity for 
valuable training in domestic work, which no other situation affords to the 
same extent. The general servant puts her hand to every description of 
household service. Whatever has to be done in the house which the 
mistress does not do is done by her; she is cook, housemaid, parlour-maid, 
Jaundry-maid, and kitchen-maid all in one, and thus becomes initiated into 
the routine of duty as none ean but those who obtain practical mastery of 
work by doing it. The initiation thus gained is of the greatest value. A 
general servant who is capable and trustworthy commands high wages, 
and she is sure, sooner or later, to receive promotion. Experienced 
housewives frequently prefer to engage as cooks girls who have acted as 
general servants in a good honse, because such girls are very likely to be 
willing, clean, and quick. Apart from the chance of promotion, a girl 
who is general servant gains experience and skill that will be most useful 
to her should she marry and have a home of her own. Moreover, it 1s 
always to be remembered that a general servant has no one but her 
mistress to interfere with her. Sho is not subjected to the whims or 
fancies of other servants. Girls of a reserved disposition frequently 

refer a condition of this sort to one in which they have to bear and 
forest. Consequently there are many servants who are much happier 
as general servants than they would be if placed in any other situation. 

A general servant is not likely to give satisfaction to her em ployers 
nnless she has a clear idea of what is expected of her. She should try to 
understand exactly how much is required of her, and having gained this 
knowledge she should divide her work, and make a practice of doing a 
portion of extra cleaning every day in addition to the ordinary daily 
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routine of service. In this way she may, without difficulty, keep the 
house in good order, anl do away with the nevessity of exceptional stress - 
and strain. The order of the division of work thus laid down must vary 
with the size of the household and the numbers of the family. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that because a general servant has all 
sorts of work to do, and continual calls made upon her, therefore sho is to 
be excused if sho does not keep herself clean and neat when about her 
work. A capable worker is always a tidy worker. A slattern is almost 
certain to do her work in a slatternly way. A methodical person will get 
through twice as much work and keep herself cleaner than a person who 
works without system, and merely muddles along. 

One of the first details, therefore, that the employer of a general 
servant should insist upon is that the worker should keep herself clean 
and neat. She should come downstairs in the morning thoroughly 
washed, her hair well brushed and prettily arranged, and she should 
maintain this condition of neatness throughout the day. Under no 
circumstances should she go about her work with her dress torn and her 
hair dishevelled. She should have a good supply of large coarse aprons 
inade with a bib, which she can wear over the ordinary white apron when 
doing dirty work. These aprons will protect her dress, and they can be 
slipped off in an instant when the wearer has to answer the door, make beds, 
or do any dainty task. Many servants provide themselves also with loose 
sleeves, fitted at each end with a draw-string, which they can wear over 
the sleeves of the dress up to the elbows. The plan is to be highly 
recommended. During the day general servants should wear print 
dresses, the hem of the skirt being some inches from the ground, so that 
there is no danger that the wearer will step upon it. The hair, too, 
should be arranged close to the head, and covered with a pretty cap. 
Thus apparelled the busy maid-of-all-work will be well dressed, because 
she will be suitably dressed, and dressed in a way which will not hamper 
her in her work. 

It is, perhaps, searecly necessary to go through the routine of a general 
servant’s work. It has been already stated that all the work of the house 
that the mistress does not do devolves upon her, and that she must be cook, 
housemaid, and parlour-maid all in one. The duties, therefore, for which 
these functionaries are responsible must be undertaken by her as far as 
possible, and the standard of excellence will be the same for her as for 
them. The general servant, if she is wise, will always aim at doing every- 
thing in the best way, and she will try to go from one duty to another in 
an orderly manner. If she is wise also she will endeavonr to finish one 
task before she ue another, and she will make a rule of clearing away 
as she goes, not allowing dirty dishes and dirty saucepans to accumulate 
around her. She willform the habit of rising carly, so as to get heforchand 
with her work; she will leave her kitchens and pantries tidy every night, 
and so prepare, as far as possible, for the next morning before she retires to 
rest. She will not only have a place for everything and do everything in 
its place, but she will endeavour to have a time for everything, and do 
everything in its time. Thus she will secure the respect and esteem of 
all with whom she is associated, and will be a thoroughly useful and 
valuable member of society. 
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KITCHEN-MAID. 


“This domestic occupies the position of assistant to the cook; indeed, in 
large establishments, where more than ono kitchen-maid is employed, the 
head kitchen-maid is a sort of under cook, and does all the plain cooking 
of the household. In smaller establishments, on the other hand, where a 
kitchen-maid is kept, but no scullery-maid, the former does the work 
usually undertaken by the last-named domestic. When two kitchen-maids 
are engaged, the chicf one usually makes the bread and cakes, prepares the 
sauces, and also docs the cooking for the nursery and servants’ meals. The 
under kitchen-maid then cleans the kitchen, prepares the vegetables, and 
sometimes cooks them, and she has charge of the kitclien fire. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the work of a kitvhen-maid must vary with the size of tho 
establishment and the number of servants employed. 


SCULLERY-MAID. 


The scullery-maid is lower in rank than any other domestic servant. 
She does the rougher work of the kitchen, and is subordinate to the 
kitchen-maid, as tho latter is subordinate to the cook. Her work consists 
almost entirely of scouring saucepans and cooking utensils, washing plates 
and dishes, scrubbing the sea kitchen offices, and scullery. She usually 
dines in the kitchen with the kitchen-maid. When only one assistant to 
the cook is employed, the duties of kitchen-maid and scullery-maid are 
performed by the one person. The position of scullery-maid is not very 
agreeable, and the duties belonging to it are laborious. It is, however, 
valuable, because it very frequently serves as a stepping-stone to something 
better. An untrained girl who enters a large establishment as scullery- 
maid may easily, if she is quick, willing, and observant, gain an insight 
into domestic operations, and become practically familiar with the best 
methods of work, thus obtaining knowledge which will fit her to 
undertake the very responsible duty of a cook. 
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ABC Cakes, 1007 
Acidulated Milk, 1193 

Pudding, 316 

Tea, 1193 
Admural's Cool Cup, 1180 
Aerated Bread, 1007 
Aitchbone of Beef, 295 
Albany Pudding, 816 
Alderman’s Pudding, &16 
Ale Berry, or Scotch 

Caudle, 1182 

Cup, 11sz 

Pancakes, 910 ; 
Alexandra keg Pudding, 816 
Allsp'ee, 15s 
Alma Pudding, 816 
Almavck’s Preserve, 1100 
Alnond—and Cocoa-nut Sauce, lis 

and Chocolate Lemg, 1008 

and Cocoa-nut Cones, 1008 

Blanemange, Freneh, 043 

Checsecakes, 17 

Teing, 1007 

Pudding, sl7 

Puffs, 617 

Batce, 115 

Short Cakes, 1008 

Soup, 35 
Almonds, 807 

Salted, 975 

to blanch, 807 

to pound, 807 
Alpba Rocks, 1009 
American and Australiun tinned 

Meats, 509 

Apple Cake, 1008 

Crullers, loup 

Drinks, 1183 

Jelly Cake, 1000 

Meringues, with Icing, 920 : 

Plum udding, 417 

Raised Biscuits, 1003 
Anchovies, 21 

Eges, 502 

on Toast, 975 

Potted, 407 

Butter, 975 

lissence, 1154 

Macaronm|, 076 

Salad, 707 

Sauce, 8) 

» Piquant, 99 

Ange! Pudding, &1s 

Sauce, 116 
Angelica—Brandy, 1206 

Candied, 1100 
Apple—Amber Pudding, 81s 

and Blackberry Cheese, 1100 

and Blackberry Jam, 1100 

and Orange Compéte, 1123 

and Potato (iiteau, 918 

and Spinach Soup, 36 

Oharlotte, vis 

Chartreuse, 19 

Cheocsecakea, 318 
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Apple Chutney, 11a4 
Compote, 1100 
Custards, 919 
Din plings, si9 
Flummery, 1111 
Form Pudding, 819 
Fook, M11] 

Fritters, 903 
(eaiteau, TLL 
Ginger, llJz 
Pancakes, 003 

Pie, 820 

Pudding, #20, 82] 
Pulp for Jams, 103 
Puree, 1104 

Rolls or Puffs, 821 
Sauce, &v, 116 

Short Cukes, 1010 
Snow, v1 

Southe, German, 94 
Soup, 36 

Water, 10%) 

Wine from Oider, 1206 

Apples, 1100 
Baked, 1104 
Buttered, 1101 
Dried, 1105 
Pickled, 1157 
Preserved, 1105 

Apricot Fritters, 904 
Jam, 1106 
Marinalade, 1106 
Pudding, 821 
Solid, v44 
southe, vot 
Tart ala Francaise, 822 

Apricots, 1105, 1107 
a Empress, 920 
Compote of, 1106 
Tinned. 1107 

Arrowrovt, 543, 1035 
Cake, 1010 
Cream, 944 
Sauce, 117 

Artichoke—Mould, 668 
Puree, 46 
talad, 708 
Soup, Brown, 38 

Artichokes, 606 
a la Barigoule, 650 
a l’Italienne, 669 
ala Lyonnaise, 669 
and chicken, 809 
Bottoms with Chestnuts, G68 

x97 With Sauce, 670 

Asparagus, 605 
ala Supreme, 670 
and Caulitlower Souffle, sss 
and Tomato, Sx 
Cakes, 671 
Crofites, 671 
Tced. 671 
Purée, 36 
Salad, 708 
Sauce, 89 
Soup, 36 
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Asparacus with Sauce Verte, 672 
with Vinaigrette Sauce, 672 
Aspic Borders, 976 
Cream, 100, 977 
Jelly, 977 
Lobster in, 164 
Mayonnaise, 97 
Sardines mn, 28 
Strips, 978 
Tomato, 978 
Aubergines, 616 
Frieda la New Orleans, 672 
Austrian—Cherry Cake, LOLU 
Dough Cake, loo 
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Baba au Rhum, 1011 
Bachelors’ Stew, 290. 
Bicon, to cut upa Pig for, 369 

abd Beans, 371 

and Peas, 372 

and Potatoes, 87] 

Omelet, German, 889 

in batter, 370 

Olives, 870 

Pancakes, S89 

Pasties, 730 

Patties, 764 

to boil, 371 

to choose, 369 

to cure, 370 

to cure and roil,372 

to fry, 372 

to grill, 376 

to toast, 873 
Bain-Marie Pan, 82, 1249 
Baking, Directions for, 1 

Disbes, 1249 

Of Puddings, &12 

or Ege Po wder, 807 

Powder Scones, 1011 

Tin, Double, 2 
Rallotines, 273 
Balls, Cheese, 586 

Forcemeat, Ordinary. {86 

or Marbles, Turnip, 627 

Tinded Meat and Marrow, dol 
Balm, 610 
Baltimore Toast, 978 
Banana or Piantain, 108 

Cream Ice, 951 

» Sauce, 117 

Fritters, 904 

Pudding, 822 

Tarts, Meringued, 823 

Water Ice, 961 
Bananas, Various, 1108 
Banbury Cakes, 1011 
Barbe, Sauce 4 la, 113 
Barhberries. L108 

or Crahs, to Pickle, 1154 
Barberry dam, 1108 

Pudding, 823 
Bardes, lo 
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Barding, Directions for, 15 
Barley, 548 
Custard Soup, 1065 
Grits Soup, 37 
Pudding, 82: 
Soup, 37 
Baron of Beef, 295 
Basil, 610. 
Bass, Boiled, 181 
Bath Buns, 1012 
Batter Flakes or Sparrows, &90 
Batrer for Fritcera, 689 
for Puddings, 828 
Pudding, Baked, 824 
fs Boiled or Steamed, 82! 
Whisks, 1259 
Bavarin Sauce, 117 
Bavarots (Custard), 944 
Bay Leaves, 610 
Beans ala Jersey, 672 
ala Poulette, Vege tarlan, 673 
Broad, 678 
». with White Sauce, G7 t 
French, 680, 681 
- Pic kled, Wt 
‘i Purce of, O18 
39 Salad, ree! 
Haricot, 578, 579 
Beaufort, Kromeskies it Ia, 21s 
Béchamel Sauce, 90 
Beef, 293 
Aitchhone of, 295 
ar Alceste, 230 
ala Mode, 230 
and Hare, 253] 
Bachelors’ Stew, 205 
Baron, 205 
Boiled, 371 
Boudins, 231 
Braised a la J: irdiniére, 231 
Brazilian Stew, 295 
Bripket, Ste wed, 207 
Cannelons of, 275 
Cheese, 24 
a with aaa cal 
Thuck Ribs, 2 
Collops, 207 
Coquilles of, 276 
Curry, Madras, 2 
Darioles, cold, mire 
Fillet of, 232 
Fillets, 207, 28 
- in Jelly, 
a» With Ne. on 
» With Olives, 233 
» With Shrimps, 208 
Flank, Bouled, 28 
Freuch Magou of. 208 - 
tew of, 2 
Fricandeau, wai - - 
Frica, Spanish, 299 
H: ished, Be 
Beart, Roasted, 299 
ice, 1087 
Kidney. 299, 800 
Liver, Stew ed, 3O%) 
Marrow, 978 
$8 "Bones, 309 
Minced, 570 
Oliver, gol 
» ala Game, 200 
* Piquant, 254 
Ox-tails, 302 
Patties, emt 
Potted, 497 
Quenelles, 
Re chauffe, “511 
Ribs, $43 
Rolla Cheese, 203 
Rolled, 234 
Jiound, Roasted, 2s 
Rump, 204 
Salt, Potted, 498 
Saloe |, $74, 374- 
Sandwiches, 978 
SSilisg Usyee ‘8, 470 
Savoury, StU Wwe d, 304 
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Beef, Sirloin, 304, 305 
Skirts, 305 
Spiced, 235 ‘ 
Steak, 305, 306 
» Ala Bridgport, 235 
» ala Per igueux, 235 
» «Pie, 750 
% Pudding, 751 
y Stewed, 307 
» With ee ea 236 
Sweethreads, 308 
Tea, 7,8 
Tripe, 308 
Beetroot, 618 
for Garnishing, 979 
Pickled, 14 
Ralad, 708, 709 
Soup. 37 
Wine, 1206 
Bechive Mould, 825 
Pudding, 82 
Beignets of Cheese and Semo- 
Jina, 5x5 
| Belgravia, Kees 41a, 593 


Bermuda sauce, 118 
Bertranda Sauce, U8 
| Beverages, LIX! 

Non aleoholic—(see also Home- 
made Wines and Cordials; 
and Wines, Ales, Cups, etc.) 

Acidulated Milk, 11938 

Pr Tra, 1193 
An eter Ie ed, 1193 

Blackberry Syrup, lls 

Children, Nourishing 
ages for, 1193 

Chocolate, Jivd 

tOCOR, 11d 

Coffee, 1195 

Crea, 1196 

Currant Syrup, 1196 

Effervescent Waters, 1200 

Eges, 10s0, 1197 

Frosty Morning Drink, 1197 

Fruit Punches, Sinple, 1107 

Ginger Beer, 1198 

Harvest Drinks, 1199 

Herb Beer, 11vv 

Hop Beer, live 

Jam, Dr ink from, 1199 

Lemon syrup, 1200 

Lemonade, 124 

Lime Juice, 1200 

Mineral Waters, 1200 

Mulberry Syrup, 120] 

Pileorade, 1201 

Raspherry Acid, 102 

« Vinegar, 1209 - 
Sherbet, rich, 1203 co 
Straw berry ACid, 1202 

Vinezas’, 1202 ‘ 

Tamarind Drink, 1402 

Tea, 1203 

Teetotal Pick-me-up, 12 5 

Wheatenade, 1205 

Bilberry, 1114, 1150 

Bird Peppers, Pickled, 1155 

Birds, Sinall, 388 

Biscuits—General Remarks, 1002 
to 1007 

Alpha Rocks, 1009 

American, 1009 

Charcoal, ols 

Chestnut Meal, 16018 

Chocolate Macaroons, lols 

Crisp Cream, 1020 

Digestive, loge 

Finger or "Bay oy, 1023 

Gingerbread Nuts, loess 

Graham, 1029 

Hard PE uit, 1012 

Macaroons, Alinond, 1032 

Mait, 103.5 

Nar honne, 19335 

Powder tos, pg 
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Biscuits, Savoury, 978 
Shrew sbury, 1045 
Swiss Coffee, 1048 
Vienna Rusk, 1051 
Wafer, 105 
Ditch, 1052 
» 18, 1052 
Wafiles, — 
York, 1055 
Bisyue d' Rerevisees, rh 
Bitter Almonds, #07 
Blackberries, Pickled, Wi7 
Blackberry Brandy, 1207 
Sauce, 1i8 
Syrup, 1103 
Wine, 1207 
Black Butter, 0 
Black Cap Pudding, R24 
Black Currant Cheese, 1100 
¢ Jam, llop 
Currants, Bottled, y104 
‘5 Compote of, 1135 
+» or Red Currant Ice, GL 
. Pudding, 478 
Blancmange, t44 
Almond, Freneh, 9433 
Powders, 945 
Surprise, 054 
Blanque tte, Fish in, lis 
of Fow|, 3p 
of Vol 263 
Bloaters, Potted, 498 
Boiling Tirections for, 3 
of Lobster, 162 
Puddingr, 813 
Split Peas, 67 
Pot, 3, 1249 
Bologna Sausager, 476 
Bombay cr eanms, I ced, 273 
Cutlete, : 274 
Bombes a la Carlton, Fish, 116 
Cheese with Spinach, 5st 
de Foie Gras, 274 
Mould, 146 
or Darioles of Game, 2 
Boned and Stufted Due i 3u3 
Fow], 390, 401 
Turkey : 461 
Boning, Hints on, 2387 
Kuite, 287, ley 
Bonne Femme, Soup a@ la, 67 
Borage. 613 
Bordelaise Sauce, 90 
Border Moulds, ny 
Boston Cream Cakes, 1013 
Egg, a in, 503 
Sauce, a la, 100 
Bottje Jack and Screen, 17, 1249 
Bottled Fruits, 1110 ; 
Soups, 38 
Ve épables, G14 . 
Bouchce Cyp’ or Mould, 0:8 
Boucher »SWeetbread a la liusse, 
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de Harengs, 22 
de Sammon, 22 
de Sardines 22 
Boudins a Ja teine, 209 
a la Boston, 231 
ala Burette, 231 
Beef and Tomato, 200 
Mushrooms, a la Char Icotle, 2lu 
Bouille a Dales #: 72 
Bouillon, 6 
Court, 138 
Bowls, Mixing, 1250 
Brain Cakes, 287 
Fritters, 891 
in Potato Cases, £10 
Brains, Onlf’s, 287, 238 
ila Fouture, 979 
Braised Beef a la Jardiniére, 231 
Duck, S04 
Fow: with Tomatocs, 401 
Liver, 251 
Briatring, Dircetions fur, § 
Pan,5, Lg 


a moe ae EE 


Brandy Sauce, 118 
Snaps, 1013 
Souftie, 904, 961 


Brass Copper, and Tronware, 1125 


Brawn, 375, 376 
Tin, 1249 
Tinned Meat, 550 
Vegetarian, 571 
Brazilian Stew, 206 
Bread, 1002, 1013 
Aérated, 1007 
Brown, 1016 | 
» Vegetarian, 1017 
» Yorkshire, 1035 
Crumbs, 807, L013 
Dice or croutons, 1124 
Fraime food, 102 
French, 1024 
Forcemeats, 484 
Fried for garnish, 97y 
Germ, 1027 
Hominy, 1030 
Housebold, 1930 
Malt. 1033 
» Pan for, 1249 
Puddings, 525, 826 
Pulled, 1030 
Rice, 1040 
Sandwich, 1042 
Short, 1045 
Vienna, }050 
Wholem. al, 1053 
gud Milk, L060 
Sauce, YO 
Breakfast Dishes, 979 
vy Rolle, 1014 
Breast of Lamb, 343 
Mutton, 324 
Veal, 315 
» Stuffed and Stewed, 270 
Venison, 349, 353 
Bretonne Sauce, 108 
Bride or Wedding Cake, 1014 
» Cake or White Icing, 1015 
Brioche Fritters, 905 
» Or French Paste, 1016 
Brisket Beef, Stewed, 207 
Broad Beans, 611 
Broceolt, 614 | 
Broiler, Hanginr, 6 
Kroiling, Directions for, 5 
Broth, 1070 
Mutton, 54 
Scotch, 66 
Sheep's Head, 65 
Brown Bread, 1016 
Iced Pudding, 961 
Pudding, 827 
Sauce, 118 
Vegetarian, 117 
Foreenivat, 484 
Rotix, 33 
Batee, 
Boup, 1070 
Stock, 27 
Browned Cod's Head, 13; 
Flour, 34 
Browning, Liquid, 31 
Brunoise Soup, 39 
Brunswick Sausage, 470 
Brushes, Cooks’, 1.250 
Pastry, 741 
Bubble and Squeak, 511 
Buck, Polish, 2 
Buckwheat, 544 
Griddle Oakes, 1017 
Bun Pudding, 827 
Buns, Hot Cross, 1°90 
Burdwan Sauce, v1 
Burette, 108 
Burgundy, 84 
Burnet, 614 | 
Butler, Duties of, 1278 
Butter, 1070 
and Margarine, 807 
Black, 00 
Curled, 979 


INDEX. 


Butter, Green, 98) 
Melted, 91, v2 
Mibk, 810 
Oiled, gz 
Pi ped, 980 
Buttercup Pudding, 827 
Buttermilk Parkins, 1V17 
Scones, 1017 


Cc 


Cabbage, 614-518 
Piekled, 1155 
Salad or Cold Slaw, 706 
Cabinet Pudding, 827, 628 
Cake, Baking of, 106 
of Veal, 315 
or Pudding Fritters, 905 
or Sandwich Ting, 103L 
— Tins, 1005, 1250 
Cakes, General Remarks, 104 
A BC Cakes, 1007 
ApS and Chocolate Icing, 
008 
Almond Icing or Almond Paste, 
O07 


Almond or Cocoa-nut Cones, 
1008 
» Short Cake, 1008 
Ameriean Jelly Cake, 1099 
Apple, 1609 
» Short, 1010 
Arrowrvot, LOLO 
Austrian Cherry, 1010 
» Dough, 1010 
Baking Powder Scones, 1011 
Banbury, 1011 
Bath Buns, 1012 
Bostou Cream Cakes, 1013 
Brain, 237 
Brandy Snaps, 1013 
Bride or Wedding Cake, 1014 
Bride Cake or White Icing, 
1015 
Brioche, or French Paste, 1016 
Buckwheat Griddle Cakes, 10]7 
Butter Icings, 1017 
Buttermilk Parkins, 1017 
» Scones, 1017 
Canton Gingerbread, 1017 
Chelsea Buns, lols 
Cherry Cake, 1018 
Chocolate, 1018 
Christening, 1010 
Cocoa-nut, 1019 
» Gingerbread, 1019 
» Icing, or Paste, 1019 
Coloured Teing, lolly 
Coffee, or Giteau de Mocha, 
1019 
Coffoc, or Chocolate Eclairs, 
1026 
Coru-tlour Cakes, 1020 
Crumpets or Pikelets, 1021 
Cups, Sponge, 1021 
Currant Buns, 102] 
» Cakes, Plain, 1021 
Dates and Figs in Cakes, 1021 
Devonshire Cream, Lok 
Digestive Oat Buns, loz2 
Dough Cakes, very light, 1022 
» Nuts, 1022 
Dripping or Lard Cakes, 1023 
Kaster or Flat Simnels, luz3 
Eclaire, 1023 
Eccles Cake, 1023 
Finger Gingerbread, 102% 
Fish, 146 
Fiat or Oven Cakes, 1023 
Flead Cakes, 1024 
French Gingerbread, 1024 
Frosted Icing, 1025 
Fruit Short Cakes, 1025 
Galettes, 1025 
Giteau ala Ceylon,"1025 
» ae Mocha, 1026 





| 
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Cakes—Gateau of Fruit, 1026 


Gauffres, 1026 
Geneva Cake or Pastry, 1036 
Genon Cake, 1037 
Gerinan Raspberry Cake, 1027 
Ginger Cake, Plain, 1027 
» hock, 1027 
Ginger bread Sponge, 1028 
Glaeé Teings, 1038 
Glaze for Buns, Scones, &c., 
1029 
Griddle Cakes, 1028 
Icings, 1030 
Indian Flappers, 103) 
Fumbles, 1031 
Layer Cake, Ainerican, 1031 
” 55 Fillings, 1082 
Lemon Sandwiches, 1032 
Madeira, 1082 
» Sandwiches, 1033 
Maited Cakes or Fancy Dread, 
1024 
Materials for, 1005 
Montreal Custard Cakes, 1031 
Muffins, 1035 
Nelson Gatean, 1035 
Oat Cakes, 1035 
sy Crisp, 1036 
» Lancashire, 1036 
vw Short, 1036 
Oatmeal Parkin, 1036 
Orange, Rich, 1036 
» Meringue, 1037 
+» Sandwiches, 1037 
Ornamented, 1006 
poeephle, 1037 
Plain Vegetarian, 1037 
Plum, Dark, 1037 
Porridge, 1038 
Potato, 1038 
» Flour, 1038 
» Rich, 689 
» Rolls, 1038 
» Mutfling, 1083 
Pound Cakes, 1038 
Premier Buns, 1939 
Queen, 10389 : 
Raspberry Piatachio, 1039 
Riee, Good, 1040 
Rose, 1041 
Rout or Almond, 1041 
Rum, 1041 
Saffron, lot 
Saucer, 1042 
Savarin, 1043 
Savoy, 1043 
» Superior, 1044 
Behool. 144 
Beotch Spice, 1044 
Seed, Rich or Medium, 1044 
Seed Rolls, 1045 
Shere, 1045 
Shrewabury, 1045 
Simnel Yeast, 1046 
Simple Sugar Icing for, 1046 
Sly, 1046 
Snow, 1016 
Soda, 1047 
» Buna, 1047 
Sovereign Gateau, 1047 
Spanish Sponge, lod? 
Spice in, 1047 
Sponge Cups, 1021 
» Cake, Good, 1047 
6 » Penny, 1048 
« «= Rusks, 1048 
Sultana, 1048 
Swiss Crewm, 1048 
» Rolls, 1049 
Syrup for, 1049 
Treacle in, 1050 
Turin Rolls, 1050 
‘Twelfth Cake, 1050 
Vanilla Buns, 1050 
Vienna or Butter [cing, 1081 
Violet, 1952 
Wedding, 1033 
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Cakes, White, 1053 
45 "Gingerbread, 1053 
» Yorkshire Tea. 1053 
Caleutta, Sauce adn. il 
Calf. Jomting of, 310 
: ‘alf's a ‘ning, 237-8 
. Cakes of, all 
Chitterlings, BLL 
Evure, 2 8, 31] 


Cavaliers Stew, 242 
Caviare, Dev iNlec 2 
sandw Iches, 98u 

Toast, $80 

Cay enne Pepper, 115 

Celenac, 622 

¢ elery, G22, G28, 677, 678 
Cream Puree, 41 
Salad. 709 


Feet y2lu, 234. SIL «. Seuce, 3 
* Jelly, 1070 Sale, We., 1156 
« Soup, 40 Vinegar, 1157 


Sulad. American, 706 
Cereal Cream Soup, 41 
Puddings, 829 
4 With eggs, 1072 
Velvet Soup, 41 


Foot in Milk, 1071 

» Stock for Jellies, 945 
Head, 239, 240, 812, $18 
Brawn, 313 

JoHared, 240 


id 


’ 
” 


% ‘raquettcr, 3 211 Cereals, 541 (see also Puls 
+, Pie, 7a) Arrowroot, 543 

Soup, 40 Barley, B43. 
» Stuffed, 241 Buckwheat, 544 


Cassava, 544 
Corne-flour, 545 
French ( reals, 545 
Framenty or Furmenty, ! LS) 
Home-made Macaroni and other 
Ttalinn Pastes, 540 
Hominy, 546 
Italian Raviolis, 47 
Kedeerce, SAX 
Macaroni, 548-552 
Maize or Indian Cor n, 
Malted Cereals, 553 
Nouilles Boiled in Milk, 453 
Oatinent, ied 
Pilan, 555 
Polenta, 53t 
Porridge—General remarks on 
HY 

Riee, 57 

Blanched, 558 
Risotto, 467 

Saffron Riee, 568 

Cakes, 56s 

SAUSAKeS, O0N 


Heart, 241,313 
Liver al'aA cericaine, 314 
» ard Bacon, 3l4 
y Baked, 314 
Cal!’ acts .arded and Baked, 


ew Quenelles of, 242 

Rw cethrend, 223, oud 

Sweethreads, 262 

Udder Foreemeat, French, 485 
Cambridge Mitk Puneh, LIS? 
Camp or Harve) s V inogar, 1155 
Canapes, 9x0 

ala Premier, 22 

ila Shornuciiife, 211 

dOlives, 22 

de Foie Gras en Meringue 

de Game en Meringue, 274 
Candied Peel, 897 
Canisters, 1250 
Canned Corn, 625 

Fruit without sugar, 1110 
Cannelons, raz 

ala Reine, 752 


how 


om 
pot 


of Beef, with Iced Sauce, ao Sago, 568 
of Veal, Ss 5 270 Selwolina, 569 


Sparghetti, 569 
Steamed Cooked ¢ cereals, 57 
nen YO) 
Veuctarian Brawn, 571 
Hapeis, 471 
Kedgeree, 572 
Vermicelli, B72 
Wheat, 572 
Ceylon, Potage it la, 59 
Champagne, 1183 


Capers, 618 

Caper Sauce, 92 

Capsicum er Cayenne Essence, 
us) 

Capsicum Sauce, 92 

Capsaicums, Pickled, 1156 

Carame! Pudding, MN 

Cardinal, Sauce a la, 1.0 

Cardoonus, 618, 674 

Carp, 93, 133 


Carraway Brandy, 1208 Cup, 1183 
Carraway Seeds, 1156 Chaps, Bath, 376 


Carrot, 618, 619, 620. 621, 675, 676 
and Brewd Soup, 1071 
Jam, to tinitate Apricot, Hl 
Furce 40 
Salad, (04 
Sauce, 93 
Souftle, 891 
Carrots, Pickled, 115 
Pyeeeyes tu imitate Ginger. 
Wi 


Chare val Biscuits, 101s 
Charlotte Mould, 903 
Charlottes, ar 
Churtreuse Jelly, 946 

of Chicken and Tomatoes 

of Vegetables, 678 
Chatsworth Pudding, 830 

Chasseresse, Potage a la, 50 

Quenelles, a pe aL 

Salad, a in,? 726 
(uate: aubriand Stenk, a 
Chaudfroid of Pheasant, 2x 

Quails en, 281 
Bance, OR 
<6 White, 100 
Sole en, 149° 
Veal ala Lillington, 283 
Cheose, Gencral Remarks, 588 t 


a re =. are gP S 
ee ed 


, Pr) 


Cararipe, 1156 
Case for ‘tinned Meats, 5 
Paper, 23 
Case, Wid 
Keer and Chicken in, 593 
Larks th, 220 
Mucédoines in, &C., 683 
Carshalton, Kromeskics a la, 218 


AYA 


| 


carving, Hints on, 286 ja 
Saluon, £78 Algretles, 5&3 
Cysts NL CWA NAL, Hut, 
’ Mena Sea foe ere ( Sastie, on 


Shertan ane he 008, mad Ma tael 10a, Sas 
a mle ith Spinach, oe 
Custard, Moulded, 506 
Cutieta,‘é la Merivale, 587 


tank OTe: tr Mbsks gs, Be 
ischied. stas 


ouvatiere erent, ser 


Cavaliers’ Bauce. 6 ‘ 


Cheese Dariolea, 


poe 6) 


Ct 
Devill -d, 5x7 
Digestible Dishes, 589 
Fleur, 752 
Fritterr, 80! 
Merineues, AST 
Pancakes, te 
Pastry, 753 
Potted, 58s 
Pudding, 753 

yy Good, 753 
Saind, 710 

“ American, 707 
Soulhe, ave 

Good, BO 
Stewed, BRM 
Straws, 588, 753 
Tartlets, 758 
Toasted or Welsh Rabbit, 588 
Toasts, (80 


Chelsea Bune, 1018 
Cherries, Brandied, 112 


Compote, L113 

Cutlets with, 214 
Piekted, 1157, "WTR 

with Almond Paste, 1113 


Cherry OMCs 1. 08 


Brandy, 120s 
SAICce, 19 
Cake, 10}s8 
' theere, lil 
Jai, lz 
With Red Currant 
Wy 
Kalteschajen, German, [123 
Pasty, Russian, 839 
Pie, 830 
» Small, 850 
Pudding, 437 
Ratatia, 15 
Sanec, 110 
soutte, German, 905 
Tartlets, S31 
Water Ice, Wiz 
Chervil, 625 
Cream, 1ou 
. Cutlets in, 277 
Chestnut Batter ‘Pudding, 83 
Compote, LIL 
Cream a! : { raven, 946 
» 1ee,? 
¥ four aCe e, 119 
Forcemeat for Gooae, 445 
» for oust Fow!, 485 
Meal Biscnite, lols 
Pudding, Rich, | 
Sanee, 4 
Soup, Veeetarinn, 4 
Chestnuts, 628, 62 
with Beef, 237 
with Veal, 260 
Chicken and Foie 
wiches, Os 


| Haice, 


Gras Sand. 


Chicken and Ham, Cream of, 277 


apd Ham € NHeLS, 275 
Creams a la Grahame, - 
yw 6 dae Vietor, 2 
Darioles, 215 
Dishes, 1072 
Fritters, 403 
in Vermicelli, 212 
Mayonnaise, 270 
YPuaty and Patties, To4 
Pie, Tob 
Salad, 710 
Chicken Souffles, 698 
with Tomato, Chartreuse of, 275 
‘hick weed, Gt 
Chicory or Succory, @24 


Kaiten, Swot ahig Uonetages 


for 
t t.ghiae eo Liar 
enine of Mork. Bas 
ieee Artichuke, ai 
Chipsiata Gnraish, Wl 
‘hocolate, WOT, liv 
Cake, 1018 


211 


Chocolate creer Tce, 962 
Gruel, 1073 
Macarc one, 1018 
Milk, 1 
Sinus 119 
Shells, 831 
Chopping-block, 1250 
boards and kniy ex, 1250 
Chops, Lamb, 344 
Mutton, 324, 325 
Pork, 253, 356 
Veal, 316 
Vv enigon, 349 
Chowder, Clam, 131 
Fish, 147 
Christening Cake, 1019 


Christmas Plum Pudding, 832, 855 


Chuek Ribs, 207 
Chutney S uce, 04 
Chutneys, 1157 
Cider, LL83 
Cinnumon, 1157 
Cinnamon Sugar, 809 
titric Acid Jelly, 946 
(Jam Soup, 73 
Claret, 1184 
Cup, 1st 
Jelly, 922 
Swuce, 120 
Sorbet, 962 
Clarification of Fat, 6 
of Jelly, 939 
of Stock, | 
Clear Soup, with Croutons, 41 
Climax Pudding, M333 
Sauce, 120 
Clock, for Kitchen, 1250 
Clotted Cream, 02: 
Clove Cordial, 20: 
Clover, 1157 
Coachman, duties of, 13s) 
‘ochineal Colouring, 923 
Cock-a-Leekie, 42 
Oockles, 13k 
Cocoa, 1194 
Coecoa-nut, 1118 
Cakes, 1019 
Cheesecakes, 833 
Cream Ice, giz 
Gingerbread, 1019 
Teing or Paste, 1019 
Milk, 023 
Orange Pudding, 834 
Pound Pudding, 834 
Sauce, o4 
‘9 from desiccated nuts, o0* 
» Sweet, 120 
Souftle, 905 
Soup, 4 
Cod, 135, 136 
Cod's Liv er au Gratin, 981 
Coffee, 1195 
and Lea infusers, 1250 
and Vanilla Soume, 963 
au lait, Pigs 
Black, Ulo6 
Cake, good, 1010 
Cream Lee, 46, 065 
Custard Fritters, 006 
or Chocolate Kelairs, 102) 
Ratatha, 1215 
Sauce, 120 
Colanders, 1250 
yoleamnon, 24 
with Pulse, 625 
Cold Eggs, 5O3 
Entrees, 271 
Kish, Savoury Cakes of, 147 


Cold Mect and Scrap Coukery _ 


MA to og8 
Amerienn and 

Tinned Meats, 50-511 
Becf Dario os, Cold, 509 
Breaktust Cakes, Savoury, oll 
Bubble and Squeak, 511 
Calf's Head. Hashed, B12 
tar aliora’ Hash, 512 


Australian 


INDY 


Cold Meat and Scrap Cookery— 
Cold Meat Puffs, 512 
Cogtage Pie, 512 
Croquettes, Cheap, 513 
Curried Balls, 513 
Curry of Cold Meat, 514 
Cutlet. Prussian, 514 
Devizes Pate, 515 
Dry or Scalloped Hash, 515 
Exeter Hash, 515 
Fry, Minced and Biked, 515 
Gate au, 516 
Ghiac, 516 
Ham, 516, 617 
Hash, 517 
Hot-pot, 519 
Hotch-potch, 519 
Italian Polpetti, 519 
Jersey Fish Curry, 519 
Kidney with Veer tables, 519 
King’s Rings, 520 
Lambs’ Tongues, 520 
Meat Croquettes, 520 

Ciite all, 420 

Meatin Savoury Jelly, 521 
Mince, with Vyster sauc eC, o22 
Moley, Hye 


Mould of Meat and Macaronl, 


Ma tton, : 523 
Oxfoot, 5-6 
Polpetti, Italian, 526 
Pork, 526 
Pyr amid, 52] 
Rissoles, 522, 528 
Rolls, 522 
Savoury Supper Rolls, 525 
Scotch Eges, 528 
Scrap Mince 
Savoury dy. ay 
Popovers, j29 
Toast, 5ay 
Spanish Hash, 529 
Steak, Uriunbed, 530 
Tinned Me aut, SL 
Tongue, 36 
Tripe, 537 
Veal, 315, 537 
Venison, 540 
Cold (CS: vvoury) Sauces, 107 
Shoulder Pudding, 755 
Southles, 888 
Water Paste, 748 
soOllege Pudding, Rl 
Collops, German, 207 
Savoury, 243, 207 
Veal, 316 
Yoloured Teinsg, 1019 
eines Sauces, 84 
C lourings and Thiekenings, 33 
Coltsfoot Wine, bus 
Compotes, LL0o 
Comtesse, “sauce a Ta, 126 
Conde, Potawe a la, 60 
Condensed Milk, sll 
Conger Eel Soup, 73 
‘Auservative Pudding, 835 
Consomime a If talienne, 42 
ala Jardiniére, 42 
ala Monaco, 43 
ala Rance, 43 
ala Remus, 43 
Cook, Duties ‘of, 1289 
Cooks’ Knives, 1251 
JooOL Cup, 1184 
Coquilles, 276 
Turbot en, 200 
Coralline and Fruit Trif 9,94 
and Jam Triffes, 924 
Fritters, #06 
Frying Batter, 906 
Corbeilles a la Talbot, 2l2 
a la Toulouse, 212 
Superlative, 213 
Corkscrew, 1251 
Corks and Bottling Wax, lo? 


Curned Beef Hash, American, HY iy 


(A Vegetarian 
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Jormnets ala Valencia, $36 
Corn-flour, 545 
Cakes, 1020 
yustard, 027 
Lemon de ‘dy, 947 
Lemon Pudding, 835 
Sauce, 120 
Corn Soup, 43 
Grits Soup, 44 
Cornish Junket, 9.24 
Pasties, 756 
Cottage Pi ie, 512 
Cow-aee!] soup, 44 
Cowslip Wine, Superior, 1209 
Crab, Boiled, 139 
Bul ter, gsi 
Salad, 710 
Soup, "93 
Cranberries, Compote of, LILA 
Cranberry Drink, List 
Jam, 1113 
Jelly, 1114 
Pie, 86 
Pudding, 836 
Criy-fish Butter, 9s2 
Salad, 710 
Soles WIth, 192 
Cream, 807, 10738 
ada Chieory, 679 
ala Porcland, 947 
Anchovy, 100 
Artichoke, 668 
Aspic, 108 
Cereal, 921 
Cheese, 586 
is and Meat 
Cher vil, 109 
Cornets a ia Valene in, B36 
Cras fish, lod 
Tones emi 648 
Lees, 963 
Tralinn, 918 
Lamb ala acroraaa 200 
» Moulded, 25 
Lobster, 109 
of Bloaters » 982 
of Chicken and Ham, 277 
of Veal soup, 44 
Pancakes, 96 
Sauce, 04 
5 for Fish, lo74 
Soles in, 12 
soup a In W ellington, 44 
Creams, 442, 942 
ada Portland, 917 
Arrowroor, 844 
Bombay, eed, or 
( hestnuts ala’ Craven, W165 
Chicken a la Graham. 21 
Victor, 211 
Coffee, ing haps, 46 
‘w Moulded, coud, 816 
Fruit im Cases, 947 
Honeycomb, ots 
Traltan, 948 
Lemon, 9{9 
Orange, Super ior, OL 
Pivzeon. in Cases, 213 
Ralatlas, 23 
Rice, Moulded, 953 
Rose, 954 
Ruan, 95-4 
Vanilla, 954 
Veal, ala Delaville, 215 
Venetian, od 
Whipped, Wo4 
“3 Imitation, 935 
Crecy, Potiusze a la, 7 
Creas Sauce, 
Crimping of Fish, 14 
Croquet tes, 60 
a la Reine, 213 
au Financiere, 214 
Calf's Head, 211 
Cheap, 513 
Meat, 520 


Sandwiches, 
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Croquettes, Mushroom, 684 

Mutton, 524 

o¥ SAY oury, 524 
of Prawns, 176 
Potato, Rich, 689 

Cr oustades, 757. 982 
Grouse, a, Ja Danvers, 214 
Mutton, ala Danvers, 214 

Crofites, 982, o83 
au Pot, 58 

Crofitons, 983 
ar Alber tn, 23 

Crumpets or Pikelets, 1021 

Seta eat or Glace Fruits, 

li 

Cucumbers, 625, 626, 679, GRO 
Eres and, 503 
for U: arnishing, ONS 
Mangoes, 1158 
Mustard Pic kle, 1158 
Salad, 711 
Sandwiches, 984 
Sauce, 05 
Vinoxar, 1158 

Citps, 1184 

Cc UrAgOn, Ma 
Sauce, 1’ 

Curd Checsecakes, 837 
Dinnplings, 837 
Puddings, 837 

Curds, 407 

Curing and 

Meats, 357 

Currant Tung, O21 
Cake, Plain, 1021 
Cherry and Raspberry 

1114 
Custard, 925 
Teor, 004 
Jellies, 1114 
Pie, 437 
Pudding from Fresh Fruit, 887 
Sauce, ll 
Suct Pudding, 838 
Syrup, 1196 
Wine, 1200 

curr ants, HOR 
Bottled, 1114 
Compote of, 115 

Curried Balls, 513 
Cran, 139 
Hews, 504 

» Cold, 504 
Fish, lil 
Lentils, 479 
vs with Rice and Barley, 37 
Liver, “51 
Lobster, 163 
Macedoines, with Haricote, 643 
Mushrooms, Fow! with, 402 
Mutton, with Sultanas, 253 
Omelet, Ts) 
Pork, 336 
Prawns, 175 
Sardines, 182 
Skate, 1&5 
Tinned Mutton, 3o3 
Veal), 205 

Curries, 243 
Vegetarian, Indian, 664 

Curry and ber Mixture, 981 
Anglo-Indian, Rich, 244 
Beef, Madras, 232 
Forcement, 485 
Fowl, Kofta, 403 
Gravy, 45 

» Haim in, 247 
Lobster (the Mandarin’ 8), 163 
of Cold Meat, 514 
of cou Meat and Vegetables, 
514 
Oyster, 170 
Paste, 1158 
» Powder, 1150 
Sauce, 05, 1159 
Sankages, 476. pate 
Savoury for Garnishing, 964 


Pickling Salted 


‘Jam, 


| 
| 
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Custards, 925 

Custard, Cheese Voulded, 586 
Corn-flour, 927 
Moulded, 927 
Padding Baked without Cruat, 


Padding Baked with Crust, 838 
The Duke's, 027 
tutlet Bat, 246, 1251 
Cutlet, Boned, 1074 
Breaded with Bacon, 3:6 
Mould, 170 
Cutlets a la Maintenon, 244 
aja Parmesan, 244 
Bomhay Iced, 274 
Carrot, 674 
Cheese A Ja Meri ale, 587 
Chicken, French, 390° 
as and Ham, 275 
Fowl, 4033 
Halibut, 158 
Indian, 279 
in Agpic Cr eam, 2 aa 
in Chervil Cream, 277 
Lamb, 219, 27 
alnT: iunton, 2 ors 
aja Westmacotte, 
», In Cream Sauce, 210 
Lobster, 163 
Mutron ala Game, 624 
Ala Russe, 254 
» Loin, 245 
Neck, 216 
» Preparation of, 326 
Shoulder, 216 
with Ham and Carrots, 326 
with Ham and Eggs, 323 
» With Haricots, 254 
with Onions, 254 
with Rice Sauce, 326 
» With Rice Sauce 
Onions, 337 
oe 170 
Pheasant, 22 
Pork, 246, 357 
si with Moulded Potatoes, 357 
» = With Onions, 357 
» With Sauce Robert, 246 
Prussian, 4] 4 
Salmon, Grilled, 179 
Sturgeon, 194 
Swectbread and Tongue, 282 
Ve: ul, 316 
a la Baginhurst, 266 
a la Grainger, 226 
en Panillotes, 227 


bal 


19 


a 


and 


" 


39 
? 
au 


oad 

Venison, 349 

with Cherriea, 214 

With Dameong, 214 

with Peas and Cream, 214 

(ueen's Own Sauce, 277 
Cutters, 1251 
Cygnet to Ruast, 33 


D 


Damictte, Pudding a la, 869 
Sauce a la, 126 
Dampfnudeln, 839 
Damson Charlotte, 027 
Cheese, WI15 
ream lee, 934 
Jam, 1116 
Jelly, 1116 
Pie, 840 
Pudding, s40 
Solid, 1116 
Wine, ordinary, 1210 
« =KUperior, 1210 
Vameons, Cutlets with, 215 
Pickled. 1178 


. Dandelion, 6% 


| 


Roots, 627 


with Tomatves and Cheese, 


re A A re 





Dandelion Salad, 712 
Wine, 1210 
Dariole Mould, Hexagon, 215 
Darioles 4 la Madeira, 840 
2 la Maraschino, &40 
Beef, Cold, 509 
Chicken, 215 
Lamb, 220 
Lobster, 164 
Mould flat-top fluted, 220 
Plain,1 164 
Turbot en, 201 
Date Puddings, 840 
Dates, 1115. 
and figs in eakes, 1021 
Stewed, 1115 
with Almond Paste, 1115 


by 


I’ Kcrevésses Bisque, 72 
Desiceated Soups, 44 
Dessert and Table Decorations, 
W218 
Dessert Fruits in Syrup, 1099 
Devilled Caviare, 22 
Cheese, 587 
Chicken, 390 
Crab, 139 
Duck, French, 305 
w Giblets, 305 
Exgs, 504 
Liver (a breakfast dish), 25! 
» (2 luncheon dish), 251 
Marrow, Qs4 
Salad, 712 
Whitebait, 203 
Devonshire Clotted Cream, 928 
Cream Cakes, lov 
Funke, 98 
Rui or Brandy Pudding, 810 
Syllabub, vse 
Dinble, Gravy a la, 85 
Saueean, i4 
Diamond Pastry, 841 
Digester, 26, 1251 
Digestible Cheese Dishes, 589 
Digestive Biscuits, lozz 
Oat Bune, 1022 
Sauce, 05 
ss Heart. with, 2a0 
Diplomatist’s Own Pudding, &41 
» Sauce, ooh 
Dish and Plate W armer, 1251 
Dish Covers, Metal or Wired Ht 
Dith for Sole au Gratin, IS? 
Paper for. 074 
dishes in Waiting, 1235 
yang to Edge with Pastry, 
si0 
Doctor's Zest, 1150 
Dorisa, Prawns at la,°s 
Shr.mipe dt ta, 2: 
Dough Cakes and Nuts, 1022 
Dr. Johnson's Pudding, @41 
Drainer and Fryer, 9 
Dredgers, 1251 
Dresde, Sauce & Ja, 3 
Dresden Patties. 045 
Dressed Vegetables—genera! ro- 
marks, 667 
Artichoke, 667-670 
Asparagus, 670, O71 
Aubergines Farcies, 672 
Berns, 672, 673 
Beetroot Puree, 673 
Broad Beans, 673, 674 
Brugerels Spr oute, 674 
Cardoons, 674 
Carrot, 674-676 
Caulitiower, O76 
‘celery, 677, 674 
Chartreuse of Vegetables, 6738 
Chestnut Purce, 679 
Chicory alac ream, 070 
Cueim ber, 679, 680 
Curried Vegetables, Good, 640 
Flageolet Puree, 640 
French Bonne, 60, 68 
Grven Peas, Gal, 682 
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Pressed Vezctables— 


Haricots, 683 
Iced Vegetahies, 683 
Macéduines, in Cases, 689 
Mushrooms a la Merritt, 685 
Onions, 687, 658 
Poetatues, 688-691 
Purce a la Zouave, 601 
Balsify, 601, 692 
Spinach, 602, 693 
Tonmtoes, 693-695 
Tratfied Tomatoes, 635 
Truttles, 695, 6u6 
Tarnips, 697 
Vegstable Marrow, 697, 698 
Vegetables for Garnishing, 6O8 
Teed, 698 
Dressings, Ordinary Salad. 701 
Rich Salad, 703 
Tomato Salad, 704 
Various S lads, 703 
Dried Dessert Fruits, 1116 
Green Peas, Boiled, xz 
Me » Puree of, 582 
Sprate, 1uz 
Dripping, 808 
or Lard Cakes, 1023 
Pan, 1251 
to Clarify, 6 
Drusille, Cod a la, 135 
Sauce ala, 101 
Dry Frying, Jo 
Duchesse Pudding, 811! 
Sauce a la, 126 
Ducie, Veal a la, 261 
Duck, sos 
Filleted, 215 
in Olive Sauce, 215 
in Pode or Schiller Sauce, 


Pie, 757 

to Carve, 303 

with Burgundy, 301 

with Burta, 3u5 

with Cabbage, 305 
Ducks’ Eger, 591 

Gravy for, 838 

(Wild), Orange Gravy for, 88 
Ducklings, 3ye 

tla Weilsdene, 216 

with Frait Salad, 207 
Damplings, s42 

for Soups and Stews, 75 
Dutch Apple Pudding, x42 

Sauce, vs 


E 
Easter Cakes or Flat Simnels, 


or Coloured Egys, 805 
Kelairs, 1020 
Eccles Cakes, 102% 
Kel, Baked, 142 
Broth, 1074 
Conger, 137 
y» Baked, 13 
Pie, 758 
Bag and Brandy, 1075 
ala Relgravia, 593 
4 la Boston, 503 
ila Cavalior, 50: 
4 la Mandarin, 597 
a lo Volaille, 30 
und Ham Croustade, te 
und Mushroom Forcemeat, 486 
Balle, 985 
Creams, 1075 
Patties, 758 
Poachers, 1252 
Sandwiches, 985 
Sauce, 0 
Snow, 1075 
Timers, 1252 
Whisks, 1259 


Eyging and Crumbing of Fish, 
3 


Regt, Gencral Remarks, 590-502 
Auchovy, 502 
and Artichoke Bottoms, 502 
and Chicken in Cases, 5093 
and Cucumber, 498 
and Flageolets, 505 
and Peas au Gratin, 597 
and Vegetable Hash, 599 
au Gratin, 597 
au Miroir, 597 
Baked, doz 
Bolled, 593 
» Hard, 503 
Bultered, 693 
Cold, 593 
Curried, 504 
» Cold, 504 
Devilled, 504 
Dishes = for 
Luncheon, 504 
Ducky’, 501 
for Garmshing, 
Fricasséed, 505 
» ala Bengal, 596 
Fried, 496 
for Spinach, &¢., 507 
for Invalids, 1074 
in Sweets, 80s 
Nest of, Guu 
Pheasants’, 502 
Pickled, 1160 
Plovers, 600, 601 
Poached, 597, 1075 
Preserved, 598 
Pyramid of, 498 
Savoury, 508 
Scotch, 528 
Scrambled, 58 
Sceaied, 58, 1076 
Stuffed, 5s 
Swan, 592 
Toast a la Souffle, 59) 
to Whisk, 600 
Turkeys’, 502 
Whisks, 600 
Whites, Poached, 602 
Wild Fowl, 592 
Yolka, Fried, 602 
» J’oached, 602 
Elder Wine, 1210 
Klderberry Ketchup, 1160 
Emergency Vishes, 1234 
Puddings, 842 : 
Empress Rice Pudding, &43 
Endive, 627 
and Haricot Salad, 713 
and Potato Salad, 713 
Boiled, 627 
Salad, 712 
Entrees, Cold, 271 
Hot, 206 
Epicureau Sauce, 1100 
Kscalopes, Mutton, Fried, 24 
with Kidneys, 25 
of Pigeon in Cases, 278 
» With Truffles, 278 
of Vea!, with Celery Sauce, 228 
» With Spinach Puree, 228 
Expagnole, Cod aI’, 135 
Essences, 803° 
Exeter Pudding, 843 
Excuract of Meat, 268 


986 


F 


Fageasts, Pork, 257 

Fairy Pastry, 443 
Pudding, 844 

Fancy Basket Mould, 866 
or Mixed Jellies, y49 
Paper Ornaments, 07-4 

Fat, How to Clarify, 6 

Feet and Ears, Pigs’, 357 


Breakfast oor 


Feet and Ears, Calf's 4 la Blan- 
quet te, 210, 238 
Fennel, 627 
Fig Fritters, 907 : 
Pudding, rich or plain, 844 
Figs, Green, Compote of, 1117 
» Stewed, 1117 
» Superior, 118 
Fillet Beef, 207, 208, 232, 233, 208 
» in Jelly, 278 
Veal, 313, 318 
» Braised, 264 
» in Jelly, 270 
With Anchovies, 264 
Filleted and Fried Mullet, 160 
Rolled Sotes, 190 
Duck, 215, 216 
Fish in Potato Pastry, 148, 149 
Mutton, 278 
» With Kidney, 255 
Salmon 177 
Sale, 187 
Fillings for Pastry, 800 
Kinnan Haddock, 156 
Finauciere Ragout, 216 
Croquettes au, 214 
» With Foie Gras, 216 
Salad a la, 727 
Sweetlbreads a Ja, 223 
Vol-au-Venis, 22s . 
Finger (or Savoy) Bixcuits, 1023 
Gingerbread, 102s 
Fish—General Remarks, 129 
Fresh-water, lau 
Orly, i30 
Shell, 130 
White, l2g 
Anchovy, 131 
Barbel, 131 
Baked, 144 
Bags, 131 
Boiled, 144 
Bream, 132 
Brill, 132 
Carp, 132, 133 
Char, 133 
Chub, U4 
Clams, 131 
Cockles, 134 
Cod, 134-137 
Cold, 147 
Conger Eel, 137, 138 
Court Bouillon, 133 
Crab, 139, Lia 
Cray-fish, 140, 141 
Dabs, 41 
Dace, 142 
Lels, 112, 143 
and Potato Puff, 143 
Baked, with Savoury Custard, 
1 


44 
Bouled, 144 
or Grilled, 146 
Bom bes ala Carlton, 146 
Borders, 086 
Cakes, 146 - 
Casserole, M7 
Chowder, 147 
Cold Savoury Cake of, 147 
Crimping of, 141 . 
Crofites a la Phornleigh, 086 
Curried, 141 
Curry, Jersey, 510. 
Egeing and Crumbing of, 148 
en Blanquette, 14s 
Fillets, 148 
Flounder, 154 
Forcement, 486 
Fricasseed, 149 
Fried, 149 
» to Eat Cold, 150 
Garfish, 155 
Grayling, 153 
Guageon, 155 
Gurnest, 155 
Haddock, 156, 187 
Hake, 137 
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Fish—Halibut, 157, 158 
Herrings, 158-160 
John Dory, 160 
Lamprey, 160 
Ling, 161 
Livers, 150 ; 
Loayver, the Nabob’s, (6 
Lobster, 161 
Mackerel, 165 
Mullet, 167 
Mulligatawny, °- 
Mussels, 109 
Oysters, 169 
Abies, Ths 
Perch, lig 
Pies, 738 
Pike, 17 
Plaiece, 174 
Prawns, 176 
Pudding, 759, 1076 
lKoneh, 177 
ltousted, 150 
fioes, ISl, ue? 
Salmon, 177 
Sardines, 182 
Sausages, 476 
Sealloped & la Cardinal, 133 
Seallops, Is 
Skate, 185 
Slice, 1252 
Smicits, 186 
Sole, 18? 
Souchet, 11 
Soufle, 1076 
Stock, op 
Soups, 72 . 
Soup ala Cardinal, 75 
y ala Guildhall, 7% 
» Brown, 74 
Sprates, loz 
Sturgeon, 103 
Tench, 194 
Tinned, 151, Ox7 
Toast 4a Thornleigh, 0K 
to Keep, 12 
to Scale, 12 
to Skin, 152 
tu Steam, 152 
Trout, 195 
Tunny Fish, 196 
Turhana, 197 
Trurbot, 192 
White, Quenelles of, 153 
Wohitebait, 202 
Whiting, 208 
with Herb Sauee, 154 
with Tomatoes, 154 
Fisherman’- Soup, 75 
Flageolets, Eggs and, 595 
ree, 45 
Salad, 714 
Flank Beef, Boiled, 208 
Flat or Oven Cakes, 1023 
Flavoured Suwsrs, 800 
Flead Cakes, 1024 
Fleurs, Savoury, 792 : 
Hie vend Cocoa-nut Pudding, 
s4 
Flour, 809 
Baked, 1076 
Bina, 1252 
Browned, 34 
luted Patty Pans, 779 
» Vol-au-Vent Cutters, 800 
Fote (iras, Bombe de, 274 
Canapé de, en Meringue, 274 
Loaves, 987 
Quails with, 281 
Sausages, 477 
Sweetbreads with, in Aspic, 
282 
+ Turkey, 216 
with Financiére Ragofit, 216 
Food in Scason, 1260 
Footman, Duties of, 1280 
Forcemeats, General, 443 
Bread, 484 


INDEX. 


Forcenmrats, Brown, 484 
Calf's Udder, French, 485 
Chestnut, French, 485 ¢ 
Curry, 446 
Egg and Mushroom, 486 
Fish, 486 
Forcemeat Balls for 

Soup, 486 
» Ordinary, 487 
+ Pasty, 762 
Pow], 487 
Game, 487 
Godiveau (a Rich French), 487 
Goose, 488 
Hare, 4x8 
Herb, Plain and Rich, 4x8 
Leek, 48s 
Liver (or Mock Foie Gras, 480 
Tobsrter, 480 
Meat for, 449 
Mushroom, Vegetarian, 400 
QO) gter, 490 
Panada Bread, 491 
Flour, 491 
a meee or Pheasants for, 
) 
Piquant, 492 
Pork, 492 
Potato, fur Goose, 492 
Rice, 492 
Rich Raised Pies, for, 493 
Sage and Onion, 493 
Shrimp, 444 
Tomato and Musbroom, 494 
Tomato, 4v4 
Veal, 495 
Whiting, 496 
' Fore-quiarter Lamb, 344 
| Fortescue, Kromeskies a la, 219 
' Fowl, 30s 
ada Carisford, 402% 
fula dubilure, 217 
ada Marengro, 405 
ttla Mayonnaise, 405 
ala Parmesan in Aspic, 280 
ala Remoulade, 406 
ala Steinway. 409 
ala Tartare, 410 
ala Velouteé, 412 
and Hain Pie, 761 
and Ham Sandwiches, 987 
Burta, 40] 
Curried, 402 
Forcemeat for, 487 
Gravy for, 85 
(Wild) Gravy for, 88 
Mousse a la Lillington, 281 
Pie, Raised, Rich, 759 
Pilau, Indian, 406 
Pooloot, 406 
Sante d la Koyal, 408 
Soup from an Old Bird, 1076 
Steamed with Oysters, 400 
Stewed and Glazed, 40 
» ina jar, 400 
to Joing for a Sauté, 405 
to Pick and Singe, 406 
to Truss, 411 
with Onions, 405 
with Sparghetti, 408 
with Spinach, 408 
With Tongues, 410 
with Tongue and Ham, 411 
Frame Food Bread, 1024 
French (or Kidney) Beans, 611, 
612, 613 
Bread, 1024 
Cereals, 545 
Gingerbread, 1024 
Lettuce Salad, 714 
Mustard, 1160 
Plum Tart, #45 
Plums, Compéte of, 1118 
» with Almond Paste, 1118 
Rago(t, 29a 
Stew of Beef, 238 
Vinaigrette, 714 


Turtle 





Fresb Haddocks, 156 

Herrings, 158, 150 
Fricandcau of Beef, 234 

» Veal, 266 : 
Fricasséed Chicken,American, § 

Eger, 505 

» ala Bengal, 506 

Fish, 149 
Frieco, Spanish. 299 
Kritters (see under Omelets, 968, 

and Panedahes, Set) 

Frosted Jena. 10285 
Frosty Morning Drink 1197 
Frozen Cream, 64 
Fruit Charlotte, 997 

Corers, &c., 1252 

Custards, 025 

Dishes, Gen an, 1122 

Drinks, 1077 

Fleurs, 845 

Fools, leed, 1119 

for garnishing Ices, &c., 1120 

in Brandy, 1128 

in Ice, 1119 

Jellies, 1006 

Meringues, &e , 928 

Pastes, 11z0 
Fruit Pies, 645 

Punches, 1197 

Puddings, 846 

a a chapters on Fruit), 


w Ducklings with, 277 
pete te serve WILL Savouries, 
” 
Short Cake, 1025 
Soups, German, 18 
Sponges, Wes 
Stone, to Preserve. &e., U2 
Syrups (see Beverages) 
| Fruits, 1061 
Farcies, 1122 
Frameoty or Furmenty, 545 
Fry, Pig's, 358 
With Veal Stuffing, a5 
Fryer and Dramer, 9, 1252 
Frying Basket, 0 
Directions for, & 
Dry, Directions for, 10 
Pan, 1252 
Funnel, 1252 


G 


Galantine of Fowl, 404 
Sucking Pig, 262 
Galettce, Plain, 1025 
Game and Celcry Sandwiches, 988 
Bombhes or Darioles, 274 
Borders, ves ; 
Canapés en Meringue, 274 
Cutless, Cold, 412 
Devilled, 412 
Fkieur, 761 
Forcemeat, 487 
Fumet of, 412 
Gravy & la, & 
Hooker, 387 
in Tins, 413 
in Vermicelli, 217 
Kromeskies of, 219 
Livers, Puree of, 413 
Mixed, ,otted for keeping, 409 
Mock, 400 
Omelet, 895 
Patties, 761 
Pies, 761 
» Cnses, 761 
» Forcemeat for, 487 
» Mixed, 762 
Potted, 46 
Yuree, 413 
» Rich, 418 
Quenelles, 414 
» Mconomical, 414 





Game QuencHesg, TruMed, 229 
Ragott of a ln Finchdaic, 2x] 
Roasting of, 414 
Saladr, 715, rp 
Salmi of, 415 
SaAneages, 477 
Soufllés, 896 
Soup, 46 
Stewed in Wine, 415 
Toast, 415 

Game and Poultry—Ceneral Re- 

marks, 3x6 
Birds, small, in enses, 3x8 
Black coek, 380 
Caper cnilzie, 389 
Chicken, 38t-3u3 
‘ygnet to Roast, 303 
Duck, 343-308 
Ducklings, 308 
Fieldfares, Roasted, 30x 
Fowl, 308-412 
to joint for a Saute, 405 
to pick and singe, 300 
to truss, 41 
Geese, Strasburg, 422 
Goose, 416-422 
Grouse, 422, 423 
Guinca- fowl, 423 
Hare, 423-131 
Landrail (or Corn Crake), 431 
Lar Ks, A431 
Leveret, 432 
Ortolans, 432 
Par tridger, 4 432-435 
Peacock, 436 
Fy afowl, 436 
Penguin, 436 
Pheasant, 436-439 
Pireons, 440-4 14 
Pintail, or Sea Pheasant, 445 
Plover, 445 
Plovera, with Truftles, 445 
Poultry, Banting of, 445 
Boiled, 446 
Minced and Rolled, 447 
» With Kags, 447 
Ragoltit of, 41s 
to Bone, 445 
to Joine and Bone, 416 
to Sweecten, 446 
Prairie Hen, 448 
Ptarmigan, 444 
Qualls, 4418-450 
Rook, 457 
Ruffs and Reev en, 457 
Suipe, 457, 4538 
Teal, 458 
Turkey, 450-467 
Carving of, 459 
Drawing of, 459 
Honsat, 464 
to Truse for Roarating, 467 
Wheatears, 468 
Widgeon, 468. 
Wild Ducks, Fillets of, 168, 460 
Fowl, 470 
Woodcock, 470-472 

Garlic, 627 
in Salada, 715 
Paste, 627 
Purée, 628 

Garnishes Adjuncts, Savouries, 

and Sandwiches, g72 
anon es, Devilled or Salted, 
5 
pnd 075, 97 
peal ai Border 8, 976-078 
timore Toast, 978 
Bact Marrow, 978 
Sandwiches, 978 
Biscuita, Savoury, 97 
Beetroot for Garnishing, 070 
Borderr, Various, 079 
Brains a Ian Friture, en 
Bread, Fried for Garnish, Orv 
Breakfast Dishes, o79 
Batre, Curled, ofp 
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Garnishes and Sa vouries— 
Butter, Green, 980 
Pabed, 980 
Butters, Various, 980 
roe a oso 
Caviare, pao 
ee and Meat Sandwiches, 
eo? 
Cheese Toasts, 980 
Chicken and Foie Gras Sand- 
wiches, ox 
Chipolata Garnish, Os] 
Cod's Liver au Gratin, xt 
Crab Butter, O81 
Crayfish Butter, 982 
Crean of Bloater, yrz 
Croustade §, 9x2 
C rolltes, O82, {83 
( ‘roGtons, O83 
Cuenmnber for Garnishing, 983 
» Sandwiches, vst 
Curry and Egg Mixture, oxd 
Custard, Savoury for, &e., Oxf 
Devilled Bise uils, ost 
Marrow, 9x4 
Dresden Patties, ONS 
Keg and Ham Croustades, 
Italian, Fay 
Ege Balis, 
Sandw Cie 985 
Eegs for Garnishing, 086 
Fish, O86, 087 
Kole ‘Gras Loaves, O87 
Fowtand Ham Sandwiches, QST 
Game and Celery Sandwiches, 
9838 
Borders, 988 
Ham Butter, xs 
Hatrelet Ske wera, 088 
Herrings as Savourier, 988 
Horseradish Butter, OX 
Italinn Cheese Toast, GRY 
Kidney Toast, 089 


Lax and Anchovy Sandwiches, 


9Rd 
Lemon for Garnishing, 990 
Lobster Butter, 90 
Macaroni Border 5, 900 
Mackerel, 90, gol 
Marrow Tonst, TaD 
Mock Crab Sandw iches, 9@1 
Montpellier Butter, 991 
Moulds, v2 
Border, Fancy, 992 
" Raired Tap, 992 
. Sunk Top, 9938 
Bouche Cups or Moulds, 993 
Chariot te, yu3 
Sandwich, 903 
Step Dariole, 004 
Mushroom Toa: t, Mod 
Mutton Sandwiches, 9) 
Oyster Loaves, 004 
Portiand Toast, 995 
Prawn CroQtes 2 la Law ley, 995 
Puffed Exg Toast, 995 
Quenelles, V; arious, 6 
Rayleigh Toast, 996 
Rice A la Carlton, 996 
~ tor Garnishing, 996 
Rolls, Fried, ¢ 
Sulad May onnaire in 
Borders, 996 
Salmon Sandwiches, 997 
Salted Almonds, 907. 
Sandwiches a la Tatham, 997 
» en Coteletres, 997 
Sardine Toart, gus 
Sausare Sandwiches, 908 
yoy Patés, Sandwiches of, 
ou 
Toasts, 998 ; 
Scalloped Salmon and Shrimps, 


Scotch + Woodcock, 99D 
Shorncliffe Toast, 900 
Shrimp Butter, 9vv 


Aspic 
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Garnishes and Savouries—- 
Sinoked Mackere!, a0 
Salmon Crotites, 999 
Stuffed Olives, vi 
Tomato, 1000 | 
Turbot Sandwiches, tooo 
Truffles for Garnishing, 1000 
Union Sandwiches, 1000 
Veal Sandwiches, lool 
Veeetables for Garnishing, 100] 
Garnishing Vegetables for, 698 
Gas Stoves, 1242 
Gitean ala Ceylon, 1025 
de Fruit, 1025 
de Mocha, 1026 
Meat, bzo 
Gauffres, 1026 
Gelatine. 038, 939 
qaeneva Cake ar Pastry, 1026 
Gienona Cake, 1027 
(erm Bread, 1027 
German Bread Fr rit ters, 907 
Frit Yishes, 1122 
Straw berry Kalteschalen, 1122 
Cherry Kalteschalen. 1123 
Melon en Pine-apple Com- 
pote, 1129 
Apple ont Orange Compote, 
112% 
Musti ds, 1161 
Parties, 762 
Pudding, H47 
» Sauce, 121 
Raspberry Uake, 1027 
Gherkins, 1161 
— Pickled, 1161 
Ghiac, 416 
Giblet Pie, 763 
and Chicken Pie, 763 
Soup, 46 
Giblets, Duck, 395 
GoOKe, to KLOW, 4 
- its Mixed Veget ables, 


» Tears, 417 
Turkey , Fricasseed, 462 
with Turnips and Onions, 462 
Gin Punch, 1183 
Ginger, 1162 
Beer, 1198 
se "Powders, 1198 
Brandy, 1211 
mke, Plain, 1027 
Cre im Ice, G4 
Keg Flip, 1185 
Omelet, 86 
Pudding, 847 
» Tech, 88 
Rice P udding, R418 
Rock Cakes, 1027 
Sauce, 121 
Syrup, 1198 
Water lee, 964 
Wine, 1211 
Gingerbr ad—Canton, 1017 
Nuremberg, 1035 
Nuts, 102, 
Sponge, 1028 
Gingerette, 1211 
Glace Tcings, 1028 
Glass, 1225 
Glaze for Buns, &c., 1029 
Pots, 1253 
Glazing, Hirections for, 10 
or leing, 809 
Savoury Pastry, 749 
Jodiveau, or Rich French Force: 
meat, 487 
Golden Jelly, y47 
» Purée, 47 
Good King’ Henry, 628 
Googe, 416 
ar Arlesienne, 416 
Boiled, 416 
Bonne Bouche for, 416 
Braised, 416 
Gravy for Roast, 86 
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Goose, Green, 417 
Grilled, 418 
Hashed, 418 
Livers Pate, 419 
German, 763 
Ragofit of, 419 
Pudding, 764 
Roasted, 419 
Saucer for, 420 
to Carve, 420 
Stewed, 421 . 
to Truss for Roasting, 421 
with Chestnuts, 421 
with Cranberry Sauce, 421 
Goose, Veal, 318 


Gooseherries, Green, to Keep, 
1B hy 


Gooseberry Fool, 1123 
Jam, Green, 1133 
». White or Yellow, llz4 
Jelly, Green or Red, 1124 
Liqueur, 1211 
Pie, 848 : 
Pudding, Baked or Boiled, 
8 


Sauce, 96 
Water Ice, 965 
Wine, Superior, 1211 
Goslings, Gravy for, 86 
Graham Bread, 1029 
Grape [siuglass Jelly, 948 
Jelly, 124 
Marmalade, 1124 
Grater, Rotary, 508, 1253 
Gratin, Kegs au, 597 
» Lobster au, 161 
» Soule att, 187 ; 
» » la Francaise, 18s 
Gravies and Sauces, 80 
» Stock for, 30 
Gravy a la Diable, 85 
Ham in, 217 
a la Game, 85 
Curry, 4 
for Baked Fish, 85 
Ducks, 85 
Roast Fowl, 6 
» Goose, 46 
Goglings, 86 
Hare, 86 
Kidneys, Livers, &c., 86 
Hashes, Minces, &c., 36 
Joins, 87 
Omelets or Soufics, 5:8 
Partridyes, 87 
Roast Pheasant, 87 
Sucking-Pig, 87 
Roast Pork, 87 
Rabbit, 87 
Veal, 88 
Venison, 88 
Wild Duck, 88 
». Fowl, 38 
Gravy Soup a la Don, 47 
Strainer, 1253 
Green Caps, 129 
Mint Vinegar, 1162 
ee D Coprererrity; Pickled, 
v 


Gooseberry Cheese, 1124 
Haricot Salad, 715 
Lentils, Boiled, 540 
Pea Purée, 47 
” lad, 115 
Pvas, Boiled, 640 
» Stewed, 641 
» JZinned, 61 
Salad a la Chicago, 7L5 
Turtle, 78 
Grecngage Jam, 1124 
Greenwapes, 1125 
Greens, 628 
Griddle Cakes, 1029 
Gridirons, 1253 
Grilled Kels, 143 
or Broiled Sinelts, 187 
Sprate, 193 


INDEX. 


Grilling, Directions for, 12 
Ground Almonds, 807 
Rice Cheesecakes, 848, 
» Pudding, s49 
- » ich, 849 
Grouse, 422 
Cream of, 422 
Croustades, 4 Ja Danvers, 214 
Pic, 764 
Salad a la Soyer, 715 
» Plain, 716 
Salmi of, 422 
Terrine of, 422 
to Carve, 423 
to make Tender, 423 
Various, 423 
Gruel, Effervescing, 1077 
Guaya Jelly, Imitation of, 1125 
Pudding, 849 
Guernsey, Sauce a la. 115 
Veal, aA la, 269 
(ininea Fowl, 428 
Giurnet, Buked, 155 


H 


Haddock, Baked, 156 
Omelet, 896 
Souffle, 896 
Soup, 75 : 
» With Shrimps, 76 
Haggis, 571 
Mutton, Scotch, 327 
Hake, Baked, 137" 
Half-Pound Pudding, 450 
Halibut, Baked, 158 
Ham and Chicken Purte, Iced, 
279 
Tongue, Sandwiches, 988 
Veal Purée, Iced, 278 
Baked, 377 
Bayonne, 378 
Bolled, 377 
Broiled or Grilled, 378 
Butter, 083 
Cured, 378, 379 
Fried, 370 
in Curry Gravy, 516 
in Gravy ala Diable, 247 
In Robert Sauce, 247 
Omelet, Rich, 897 
Patties, 764 
Potted, 409, 500 
Roast 4 la Crawshawe, 247 
» Cold, 248 
Spanish, 380 
to Choose, 376 
to Steam, 340 
Westphalitn, 380 
with Eggs and Vegetable 
_ Marrow, 3s! 
eee and Veal Sausages, 


with Fried Haricots, 381 
with Fried Potatoes, 3) 
with Spinach, 516 
with Tomato Sance, 516 
with _» cement and Pickles, 
51 
Hanging Broiler, 6 
Hanover Salad, 716, 
Hard Sauce, American, 121 
Hare, 423 ‘ 
and Beef, Minced and Rolled, 


231 
Baleuee of, in Cherry Salad, 
27 


Baron, 424 
Blood, 424 
Boned and Roasted, 424 
Braised, 424 
on we Ham and Tomatoes, 


Civet of, 425 
Collops, 426 
Cutlets, 426 





Hare, Esca) opes, 426 


Forcemeat, 4&8 
(iitean, 42 
Gravy for, 86 
» German, 86 
Jugged, 427, 428 
Little Timbales of, 280 
Moulded and Stcamed, 217 
Pic, 765 
ueneriee of, 222, 428 
apodt of, 429 
Roasted, 429, 430 
» bo Carve, 430 
» to Truss, 430 
Stewed in Port, 431 
Soup, 48 
Tinbales of, Iced, 283 
Haricot Beans, 576-570 
Mutton, 327 
Puree, White, 47 
Yaricot Veal, 267 
Haricots Verts, Purée de, 63 
Harlequin Pudding, 850 
Harvest Drinks, 119 
Hash, Dry or Scalloped, 515 
Eger and Vegetables, 599 
Exeter, 515 
Norman, 518 
Nursery, 518 _ 
or Mince Venison, 350 
Save-all, 518 
Spanish, 520 
The Nabol's, 517 
with Kygr, 517 : 
Hashed Beef, Plain or Rich, 500 
Calf’s Head, 512 
Cavaliers’, 512 
Ducka, 396 
Mutton in Tomato Sauce, 525 
» Plain, 525 
» _ Rich, 525 
Veal, 538 
Venison, Plain or Rich, 270 
Harhes, Gravy for, 46 
Hasty Pudding, 851 
Hatelet Skewers, 948 


Haunch Mutton, Roast, 388 


Venison, 350 
» bo Carve, 351 
Head, Calf's, 239-241 
Pig's, Boiled, 358 
A Preas-d, 358 
»  PRoast, 358 
» Berappled (an 
dish), 359 
oy Stuffed, 359 
Sheep's, Fried, 261 
Head and Heart, Lamb, 345 
» Tongue, Calf's, 240 
Heart, Calf's, 241 
Roasted, 289 


American 


Hearts, Pigs’, 350 — 

Hehe's Cup or Heidelberg, 1185 

Herb Beer, 1199 

Herb Forcemeat, Plain or Rich, 
448 


Sauce, with Fish, 154 
Herbacé Sauce, 102 
Herbaceous Mixture, 1162 
Herbs, Bouquet of, 628 
Dried and Powdered, 628 
Mixed and Powdered, 1162 
Spirit of, 1172 
Whiting with, 204 
Home-made Wines and Cordials, 
General Remarks, 1205-1206 
Bottling, 1206 
Caska, 1205 
Colour, 1205 
Fini, 1205 
Liqueurs, 1206 
Sugar, 1205 
Angelica Brandy, 1206 , 
Apple Wine made from Cider, 


1206 
Beetroot Wine, 1206 
Blackberry Wine, 1907 
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Home-made Wines and Cordiala— 


Carraway Brandy, 1208 
Cherry Bounce, 1208 
Brand) , 1203 
Clove Cordial, 1208 
Coltsfoot Wine, 1208 | 
Cowslip Wine, Superior, 1200 
Curagoa, 120" 
Currant Wine, 1200 
Dinison, 1210 
Dandelion, 1210 
Elderberry, 1210 
Ginger Brandy, 1211 
Gingerette, LZ 
Ginger Wine, 1211 
Gooseberry, 1211 
Lemon, [212 
Mixed Fruit, 1212 
Norfolk Punch, 1212 
Orange, 1213 
Parsnip, 1213 
Quince Liqueur, 1214 
Raisin, 1214 
Raspberry, 1215 
Ratatia, Cherry, 1215 
Coffee, 1215 
Rhubarb Wine, 1216 
hose Brandy, 1216 
Rum Shrub, 1216 
Sack, 1216 
Posset, 1216 
Sherry, British, 1217 
Sloe, 1217 
Honey, 810 
Sauce, 121 
liong Kong Sauce, 110 
Hooks, Game, 387 
Hop Beer, Ligy 
Hop Salad, 716 
Hops and Sherry, 185 
Hors a’Chuvres, 2h 
Assortis, 23 
Horse-radish, 628 
Butter, vss 
Powder, 629 
Sauce, 110 
Hot Closet, 1253 
Cross Bune, L000 
Water Dish, 1253 
vw Plates 1233 
Hotch-potch, 48 
Cheap and Good, 20 
Houghton, Sweetbread a la, 224 
Houschold or Family Bread, 1030 
Housekeeper, Duties of, 1283 
House-steward, Duties of, 1278 
Humanised Milk, 1063 
Hungarian Salad, 716 
Hunters’ Pic, 765 
Hydropathic Pudding, x51 


I 


Tced Puddings, 965 
Sulads, 717 
Sauce, Tomatocs with, 64 
Soufles, bo 
Soup, 49 
Vegetables, 643 
Icoland Moss Jelly, 1077 
tces—General Remarks, 956-960 
Ice Cavesanud Refrigerators oo 
Moulds, 059 
Tccer to Mould, 958 
Teesa—Almond Cream, 900 
Banani, 96) ; 
Black or Red Currant Cream, 
901 


Brandy Souffle, 961 

Brown Bread Iced Pudding, v6l 
Cherry Water, 962 

Ohestnut Cream, 962 

Chocolate Cream, 002 

Olaret Sorbet, oe 

Cucoa-nut Cream, 062 





ate and Vanilla Souffié, 


» Cream, 063 
(Ream, 983 
Currant, 964 
Custards for, 961 
Danson Crenum, 064 
Frozen, 964 
Ginger, 64t 
Gooseberry Water, 065 
Teed Puddings, 65 
> Soutes, 
Tinperial leed Pudding, 965 
Lemon, 96 
Liqueur Cream, 966 
» Boule, yo 
Malaga Ieed Pudding, 966 
Marnialade, 966 
Melon Water, 966 
Mousses, 966 
Neapolitan, 067 
Neeselrode Iced Pudding, 067 
Orange Cream or Water, $67 
Pincapple, 963 
Pistachio Cream, 968 
Puddings, Iced, 968 
Punch Sorbet, 963 
Raspberry, 960 | 
Royal or Imperial Iecd Pud- 
dings, 965 
avoy Cream, 960 
Sorbets, 970 
Soules, Teed, 970 
Strawherry, 970 . 
ou FOE Swecetcning Water, 
4 


a) 


Tea Cream, 970 
Vanilla Cream, 970 
Water, 971 
Teing Machines, 956 
Jeing of Food, 1077 
Tcings for Cakes, 1007 
linperatrice, Sauce a I’, 101 
Imperial, 1185 
Imperial Drink, 1077 
ns 919 
Teed Pudding, 965 
Pudding, 852 
Sauce, lw 
Tipsy Cake, 929 
Indian Cutlets, 245, 279 
Flappers, 1030 
Meal Pudding, 852 
Fruit Pudding, a2 
Muffins, 103] 
Mustard, 1163 
Pancakes, 908 
Pickles, 1163 
Trific, 929 
Indienne, Cod & I’, 135 
Infants’ Food, 1062 
Institution Cup, LIs6 
bnvetide ant Intantes, Food for, 
On 
Apple Water, 1065 
Arrowroot, 1065 
Barley, 1065 
Beef Essences, 1066 
Jelly, 1066 
Juice, 1067 
Tea, 1067 
Boiled Flour, 1069 
Bread and Milk, 1069 
Broth, 1070 
Brown Soup, 1070 
Butter, Lovo 
Calf's Feet Jelly, 1070 
» Foot in Milk, 1071 
Carrot and Bread Soup, 1071 
hah Pudding with Eges, 
“72 
Chicken Dishes, 1072 
» Puree, 1073 
Chocolate Gruel, 1073 
Cream, 1075 : 
» _ Sauce for Fish, 1074 
Cutlet, Boned, 1074 
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Invalids and Infants, Food for— 


Eel Broth, 1074 
Kiguyrs, 1074 
Eyew Creams, 1075 
Jiggs Poached, 1075 
» Steamed, 1076 
Fish Pudding, 1076 
» Souffle, 1076 ; 
3 ot rious Ways of Cooking, 
1076 
Flour, Baked, 1076 . 
Fowl Soup from an Old Bird, 
1076 
Fruit Drinks, 1077 
Gruel, Effervescing, 1077 
Grucls, Various, 1077 
Iceland Moss Pudding, 10t7 
Icing of Food, 1077 
fin perial Drink, 1077 
Isinglass Frit Jelly, 1077 
Lemonade, 1078 
» Syrup, 17s 
Lemon Tea, 1078 
Lentil Flour Gruel, 1078 
Light Puddings, 1070 
Linseed Tea, 1079 ; 
mt Bread and Milk Pudding, 
OT 
Malted Cereal Pudding, 1080 
Gruel, loso 
Meat Extracts, 1080 
Milk and Beef Tea, Losn 
with Chicken, 1x0 
Milk with Keg and Beef Tea, 
1080 
With Meat Juice, 10x] 
Minced Meat, 10x81 
Mixed Meats Soup, 1081 
Pe yy - Tra, JOS 
Mock Omelet. los2 
Mock Turtle Soup, 1082 
Mutton Broch, 1082 
Mutton ‘Tea, 1083 
Nourishing Soup, 1083 
Oatmeal Gruel, LOS3 
Jelly, Loss 
Thickening for Beef Ten, 
1084 
Onion Grucl, 1084 
» SOUP, LORS 
Orangeade, 1085 
Oysters, Nourishing Dish of, 
1085 
Port Jelly, 1086 
Possets, 108fi 
Potatoes, 1086 
motel Meats for Sandwiches, 
O87 
Puddings, 1087 
Restorative Gruel or Jely, 1087 
Rice Jelly, 1087 
» Soup, L087 
» Water, 1088 
Rusk Pudding, 1088 
Sandwiches, 1088 
Savoury Blancmange, 1088 
Custard, Llosa 
Pudding, 1oa9 
Shee}’s Keet Jelly, 1089 
Solid Coffee, Chocolate, or Tea, 
1OR9 
Suet Milk, 1090 
Thickened Milk, v0 
ro Savoury and Nourishing 
oo 
Toast Water, 1090 
Tripe, Stewed, lov 
Vermicelli Pudding, 1091 
Soup, lol 
Jelly or Soup, 1091 
Whey, lov : 
Whiting, A Savoury Dish of 


love 
Trish Stew, Mutton, 328 
. » Vegetarian, 605 


Iron Saucepan, 3. 
Irresistible Pudding, 852 
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Isingluss, 939 
Fruit Jelly, 1077 
Italian Cheese Toast, 989 
Fritters, 807 
Meringues, 930 
Omelet, 897 
Polpetti, 526 
Risotto, 567 
Steak, Beef, 261 
» =Veal, 261 
Itnlienne, Salad a 1’, 727 
Sauce, 103 


J 


Jageecrs, Pastry, 741 
Jam, Drinks from, 1100 
dam, Imitation, 1126 
Making, 1003 
Omelet, GOs 
or Marmalade Buns, 1031 
Puffs, 453 
Roly-poty, 853 
Sauce, 122 
Tarts, 853 
to store, 1094 
Janik and Preserves, 1100-1150 
Jame, Preserves, Compotes, &c, 
Almond Preserve, 1100 
Angelica, Candied, 1100 
Apples, 1100 
Apple and Blackberry, 1100 
Apricot, Lat 
Apricots, 1105 ; 
Banana or Plantain, 1108 
Bananas, 1108 
Barberries Preserved for Gar- 
nishing, 110s 
Barberry Jaa, 1}00 
Bilberry, 1114, 1150 
Black Currant, 11098 
Bottled Fruits, 110 
Canned Fruit without Sugar, 
1110 
CATEOS 12m, to imitate Apricot, 


Carrots, Preserved, to imitate 
Preserved Ginger, 1111 
Cherries, 1111 
Chestnut Compote, 1113 
Covoa nut, 1113 
Cranberries, Compote of, 1114 
Cranberry Jam, 11138 : 
Crystallixed or GlacéFruits, 1114 
Currant, Cherry,and Raspberry 
Jami, 1114 
Currants, 1114 
Dates, 1115 
with Almond Paste, 1122 
Damson, 1115 
Dried Dessert Fruits, 1116 
Elder (see Bev ruses) 
Figs, 1117 
French Plumas, 1118 
Fruit Dishes, German, 1122 
Fools, Iced, 1119 
for Garnishing Ices &c., 1190 
In Brandy, 1118 
in Ice, 1119 
Pastes, 1120 : 
Salads to serve with Savour- 
jes, 112] 
Soups, German, 1121 
Stone, to Preserve, 1121 
Syrup, 1124 
Fruits Farcies 1122 
German Fruit Dishes, 1122 
Gooseberry, 1123 
Giap: Marmalade, 1124 
Green Gouselerry Cheese, 1124 
Greengage, 1124 
Jam, Imitation, 1136 
Lemon, 1196 
Peel, Gratod, 1127 
Limes, 1127 


INDEX, 


Jnms—Maccdoines, 1127 


Magnum Bonum Plun, 1128 
Mango, 1128 
Marmaladec,Orange, and Lemén, 
excellent, 1L23 
Medlar, Ligy 
Melon Salad, 1129 
Mock Strawberry Compote, 1120 
Morella Cherries,Presery ed,1130 
Mutberries, 1130 
Nectarines and Peaches, 1130 
Dried Com péte of, 1107 
Nuts, Various, 1131 
Oranges, 1131 
Peaches, 1107 
Dried, 1107 
Pear, 1134 
Pineapple, 1136 
Pippins, Normandy,with Whip- 
ped Cream, 1137 
Plums, 1137 
Pomegranate, 1138 
Prickly Pear or Indian Fig, 1138 
pynce. 113s 
Raisins, stl 
Stewed for Porridge and 
_ Plain Pudding, 1130 
with Almond Paste, 1122 
Raspberries, 118y 
Red Currant, 1141 
Rhubarb, 1142 
Rum or Unboiled Preserve, 
German, 1143 
Shaddock Orange, 1144 
Siberian Crabs, Preserved, 1144 
Sloes or Sloe Thorn, 1217 
prone Fee Preserved in water, 
145 
Strawberries, 1145 
Strawberry, 1145 
Sugar, Clarified, for rich pre- 
serves, 1147 
Sultanas, 1148 
Tamarind, 1148 
comer Jam, Yellow American, 
1)4s 


Vegetable Marrow, 1149 
Walnuts, ll4y 
White Currant Jam, 1150 
W hortieberry, 1150 
Jaune Sauce, 108 
Jellies—General Remarks, 038-943 
Bags, 940 
Bottled, 940 
Clarification, 939 
Fruit, 1102-1150 
Moulding of, v4l 
Moulds, 911 
s, Lining of, 912 
Packet, 941 
Apple, N02 | 
Apricot, Solid, 944 
Aspic, 044 
Barberry, 1108 
Bavarois, 044 
Blackberry, 1100 
Black Currant, 1110 
Calf's Foot, 945 | 
Stock for Jethes, 045 
Chartreuse, 146 
Citric Acid, 946 
Corn-flour Lemon, 947 
ranberry, 1114 
Currant, 10 
Daingon, 1116 
Fancy or Mixed, 949 
Fruit in, 051 
Golden, 947 
Gooseberry, Green, 1124 
Grape, Isinglass, ¥4s 
Grape, 1124 
Guava (imitation), 1125 
Imperial, 048 
Leaves, 949 
Lemon, 950 
Lime, 950 
Madeira, Superior, 950 





Jeilies—Maraschino, 950 
Medlar, 1129 
Mixed Fruit, 951 
Mosaic or Marble, 951 
Orange Apple, 1131 
Orange, 952 
Oranyves filled with, 952 
Punch, Superior, ¥52 
uince, 1138 
Raspberry, 1140 
Solid, 954 
Red Currant. 1140 
Norman, 2140 
Rice Burdyre for Hot Sweeter, 
3 


Seville Orange, 1)44 
Silver, 054 
Strawberry, 1146 
Tomato, l4y 
Vanilla, 054 
Whipped, 955 
White Currant, 1150 
Wine, 055 
Jelly, 1061 
Salmon in, 180 
Sauce, ]22 
Veal in, 267 | 
Jerusniem Artichokes, 607, 608 
Jomts, Gravy for, 87 
wand Plain Meat Dishes, 285 
Jubilaire, Fowl ala, 216 
Sauee, 103 
Jugged Venison, 271 
Jugs, 1243 
Juhenne Soup, 50 
Maigre, 50 
Juliette, Rabbit a la, 233 
Sauce a la, 10L 
Jumbles, LO3L 


EK 


Kebobbed Mutton, 255 
Kedgeree, 548 
Rich, 543 
Vegetarian, 572 
Kendal Puddings, 854 
Kentish Meat Pudding, 766 
Pudding Pies, 854 
Suet Pies, 766 
Kentucky Pie, 766 
Kernel! Veal, 318 
Ketchups, Store Saucce, &e.,, 
1151 


Elderberry, 1160 
Lemon, 1163 
Mushroom, 1166 
Walnut, 1176 
Kidneys, 200 
ila Vance, 217 
&ia Vera, 218 
and Mutton Pudding, 767 
Gravy for, 46 
» German, 86 
in Potato Cases, 218 
Omelet, 897 
Pie, 766 
Pigs’, in Batter, 213 
» in Sauce, 2438 
Pudding, 767 
Soup, 50 
Toast, ko 
to Broil, 299 
with Haricotr, 300 
with Peas, 300 
with Vegetables, 519 
Kidneys, Lamh, 345 
Mutton, Broiled Whole, 248 
» Deviled Whole, 2438 
» «With Chablis, 240 
» With Vegetables, 249 
Pigs’, 350 
" Broiled, 80 
» Stewed, 360 
Stuffed, 240 


INDEX, 





Kidneys, Pigs’, Truffled, 249 
Roasted in a Saucepan, 2900 

Kinross Soup, 50 

Kippered Herrings, 159 

Kitchen-maid, Duties of, 1301 

Kitchen Management, 1230 
Arr.ngement of Menls, 1230 
Order of Dishes, 1231 
Mereeone Choice of Fvod, 


Emergency Disher, 1234 
Dishes in Waiting, 1235 
Re-heating Food, 1236 
Smell of Cooking, 1237 
Kitchen Ranges and Stoves, 
1238-1245 
Kitchen Utensils, 1245-1950 
Knife Baskets, 1253 
Sharpenera, 1253 
Knightley, Salad a la, 727 
Knives for Opening Tins, 1253 
Knuckle of V 
Stewed, 319 
Kiche, 454 
Kromeskics a la Beaufort, 218 
aia Carshalton, 2138 
4 ia Fortescue, 21 
of Game, 219 
Kuprtelberg, Salad 4 la, 728 


eal, 319 


Lamb, 343 
Ala Perigord, 249 
& la Sudhalle, 250 
a la Swindon, 250 
ang Ess, Ala Maitre d’Hotcl, 


Breast, 348 
Chops, 344 
Cooked, Whole, 345 
Cream ala Parmesan, 230 
» Moulded, 250 | 
Cutleta a la Bradleigh, 279 
» &la Taunton, 270 
» ala Westmacotte, 219 
» ,inCream Sauce, 219 
Darioles, 220 
Feet, 346 
Forequarters to Roast, 344 
Fry, 346 
Head and Heart, 345 
Hindquarter, 345 
Hot Pot, 345 
Kidneys, 345 
Leg, 36, 347 
Neck, Stewed, 347 
Roll of,” 316 
Saddle, 347 
phow idcr: Stuffed and Stewcd, 
Sweetbreads, with Bacon, 250 
Target, 348 
with Okra and Tomatoes, 346 
Lancashire Hot-pot, 329 
Taide. l or Corn crake, to Roast, 


Goose, 7 
Pork, 360 ; 
Larded and Baked Pike, 174 
a ree Directions for, 13 
‘ins or Needles, 1254 
Lark Pie, 768 
Larka, 220, 431 ‘ 
Laundry-maid, Duties of, 1298 
Laver, 629 
Lax and Anchovy Sandwiches, 
My 


Sauce, 110 . 
wer Att Uake, American, 1031 
illings, 1033 
Leaves, Jelly, 940 
Leek, 629 
Boiled, 630 
Forcenent, 488 


Leek Salad, 717 
Stewed, 629 
Beanee ala Chicago, Purée de, 


en Mulligatawny, 64 
de Salade, 728 
Leicestershire Pie, 77 
Leipzig Pancakes, 908 
Lemonade, 107 
Powders, 1200 
Syrup, 1075, 1200 
Lemon Brandy, 1212 
Lemon Bread Pudding, 855 
” 99 rT} Baked, 855 
Cheesecakes, 855 
Cream, ¥49 
» Ice, 965 
» Sponge, 930 
Curd or Cheesecake Mixture, 
856 
Dumplings, 856 
Jelly, 950 
Ketchup, 1163 
Marmalade, 1126 
ar Orange Peel, to Candy, 1126 
Peel, Grated, to Store, 1127 
Pickle Sauce, 1164 
Pudding, Rich Baked, 856 
Sandwiches, 1032 
Sauce, 96 
»n Sweet, 122 
Soles, 187 
Souffle, 908 
Sponge, 029 
Squeezer, 1254 
Sugar, 800 
Syrup, 1200 
Tea, 1078 
Water Ice, 965 
Wine, 1212 
Lemons, 810, 1136 | 
Preserved in Slices, 1127 
Pickled, 1163 
Lentils a la Provencale, 580 
& la Venne, 581 
Flour Gruel, 1078 
Pudding, 764 
Purée, Vegetarian, 581 
Salad, 717 
Soup, 50 
Lettuce, 630 — 
Braised plainly, 432 
Salad, 717 
Leverct, 630 
Liaisons, 35 
Lima Beans, 613 
Lime Jelly, 950 
Juice, 1200 
Sauce, 123 
Limes, 1127 
Limnpet, 161 
Ling, 161 
Linseed Tea, 1079 
Liqueur Crear Ices, 966 
Sauce, 123 
Souflé, 963 
Liqueurs, 1186_ 
mae Browning, 34 
Nourishment, 1059 
Lisbon Sauce, 110 
Liver a la Millicent, 251] 
and Tripe Fricasseed, 263 
Braised, 251 
Calfs, Larded and Baked, 241 
» Quenelles of, 242 
Curried, 251 
Devilled, 251 
for Gravy, 300 : 
Forcemeats, or Mock Foic Gras, 
4 


ee ie ee, ee ee 


ait] 
Gravy for German, 83 
ina Mask, 252 
Moulded, 300 
Pigs baked in a Caul, 361 
» With Apples and Vege- 
tables, 301 
Sausages, 477 
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Liver, Sauted, 252 
Soup, Brown, 33 
Stewed, 300 
Livers, Fish, 150 
Lobster, 161 
and Prawn Soup, 76 
and Rice Soup, 76 
and Shrimp Soup, 76 
nu Gratin, 161 
Bashawed, 162 
Boiling of, 162 
Butter, uo 
Coral, 162 
Crean, 109 
» With Salmon, 182 
Creamed, 162 
Curried, 163 
Curry (The Mandarin’s), 163 
Cutlets, 163 
Darivoler, 164 
» la Clarence, 164 
Forcemeat for Fish, 489 
in Aspic, 164 
Patty, 76s 
Potted, Plain, 489 
( uenelles, 165 
Rissoles, 769 
Salad, 718 il 
» Mayonnaise, 719 
Sauce, 97 
Soutties, Cold, 893 
Tinned, 165 
to Dish, 165 
Volau-Vents, 769 
» tia Morris, 769 
Loin Mutton Flap, to Stew, 331 
Mutton, Roasted, 331 
Pork, Roasted, 361 
Veal, Stuffed and Roasted, 219 
xy 60 Carve, 320 
Lord Mayor's Pudding, 857 
Lorraine Sauce, 10 
Lucknow, Mutton a Ja, 253 
Luting Paste, 748 _ 
Lymebhurch, Rabbit a la, 223 


M 


Macaroni, 548-552 

& la Chylesdeane, 551 

ala Ducie, Sol! 

Ala Reino, 552 

and Cheese, 550 

Chicken, 391 

Baskets, 930 

Borders, 549, 990 

Brown, 550 

Coloured, 900 

Honie-made, 545 

in Batter, 54y 

Indian, 551 

Leghorn, 552 

Meat with, 21 

Pie, 769 

Pudding, 857, 858 
Macaroon Pudding, 858 
Macaroone, Almond, 1032 
Macédoine of Fruits, 1027 
Macédoines, Soup with, 67 
Mackerel, 166, 167 

Roes, Toast, 900 

Smoked, 9vl , 
Made Dishes and Releves, 229 
Madeére, Sauce de, 101 
Madcira Cake, Medium, 1082 

a5 » Rich, 1032 

ioe: », Superior, 950 
Madeira Jelly, 84 

Pudding, 88 

Sandwiches, 1033 

Sauce, 123 
Magn _ Bonum Plum Jam, 

2a 

Maida of Honour, 838 


Muizre Julienne, 50 
Maintenon, Cuticta & la, 244 
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Maitre d’Hotel, Cod & Ja, 135 
Sauce, 108 
Pe Cold, 111 
Maize or Indian Corn, 552 
Malaga, Iced, 1083 
Management of Servants, 126" 
in Household, 1277 
Malt Biscuits, 1083 
Bread, 1033 
nnd Milk Pudding, 1079 
Cakes or Fancy Bread, 1034 
Liquors, 1186 
Malted Cereal Pudding, 2080 
Malted Cereals, Ge heral Re- 
marks, 542 
Food for Infante, 1064 
qduel, 1089 
] arte, 719 
Ttusks, 1034 
Malvern Pudding. 59 
Mandarin, Eggs a la, 597 
"x ckle, 114 
Sauce, 103 
Mango 1198 
Relish, &c., 1164 
Maraschino Jelly a0 
Marengo, Veal a ae 2265 
Marigold or Pot Marigold, 630 
Marinade for Broiled Fish, 167 
Merinsicd and Fried Chicken, 
T] 
Herrings, 1€0 
Marjoram, 630 
Alarivorough Pie, American, 
oy 
Marmalade Ice, 967 
Orange and Lemon, Tits 
Pudding, Boiled, 439 
Transparent, 1128 
Marrons, Purce de, 4 
Marrow Bones, ou) 
Toast, a la Craven, 991 
95 Savoury, 091 
to Clarify, 7 
Marrow, Vegetable, 662 
Cc ustarde, sod) 
Purce of, a 
Shapes or ( “Ups, GOS 
Stuifed, 663, 60x 
Masher, Potato, G46 
and Strainer, ae 
Mask, Liver in a, 25 
Meat in 1, 290 
Matelote, Sauce a Ia, 101 
Matrimony Saice, 1283 
Mayonnaise, Chicken in Shells, 
O76 


with Quenelles, 276 
Cucumber, 711 
Keg Salad, 712 
Hints on, 7H 
of Eels, 143 
Partridge Salad, 
Pheasant Salad, 
Salad, 730 
Salmon, 180 
‘5 Salad, 73l 

Bauce, 111 
Tomato Salad, 735 
Turbot in, 201 

Measures, 1254 

meats und Macaroni, Mould of, 


Chopper, 1254 
Extracts, 1060 
Forcemeat for, 489 
Fritters, 894 
Hooks, 1254 

ina Mask, 290 

in Savoury Jelly, 521 
Larded, 13 

Moley, 521 

Pasty, Russian, 7388 
Pies,7 

Puddings, 772, 773 
Porcupine, 252 
Pyramid, 621 


722 
bps) 
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Meat Rissoles, 522 
ao 9, ie zi 
» Puddings, 77 
Kafe, 1 24 t 
Saw, ry 
Souffle, 804 
Stand, 1254 
Strudels, 773 
Tinned w tte Oatmeal, 532 
Toarte Tye 325, 1254 
with Macaron, 200 
+ Spruach and Butter , oul 
» Veretables and Riee, 201 
Mecklenburg Sausnee, $77 
Medlar Jam and Jelly, "1120 
Medley Pie, 774 
Meg Merr ilies’ Soup, 41 
Melon Mould, 806 
Melon or Pine-apple Compote, 
German, 112: 
Melon Pickle, 1164, 1179 
Salad, ll2v 
Water lee, 969 
Melted Butter, v1, 92 
Menthe, Sauce de, 102 
Menu Cards, 122 
Meringue Baskets, 931 
Mixture, 860 
Meringue, Rove, 994 
Tarts, &b0 
Meringuer, 090 
Cheese, 587 
Metz Pudding, 860 
Mexican Pudding, 86] 
Milk, S10, 1063 
and Be ‘et Tea, 1080 
Soup, 
SLL Chicken: 1080 
» Begand "Beef Tea, 1080 
a Meat Juice, ees 
Millicent, Livera ‘Ia, 2 
Mince Pies, 863 . 
Mince, Scrap Vegetarian, 52 
Tinned Meat, 531 
With Oyster Sauce, h22 
Minced and Baked Fry, 515 
Beef, 510 
to rab, J 139 
Meat, JOsL 
Mutton, 525 
Veal, Piain, 538 
» P uiatoes Cases, 540 
» With Kegs, 539 
i » Haricots, 267 
» Macedoines, 539 
Minces, Gravy for, 46 
Mincemeat, Mi], N62 
Mincing oF Chopping Machine, 
» 12 


Mineral ‘Waters, 1200 
Mint, 630 
Essence, T1164 
Sauce MA, 112 
Miroir, Kees nu, 507 
Mixed Fruit Jelly, 51 
» Jams, 1095 
y» Meat Disher, 288 
» Soup, 1081 
» Stew, 291 
» Tea, Jos! 
» , Wine, 1212 
Pickles, 1165 
Salad, 720 
Spicer for ens 1166 
Mock Crab Salad, 720 


Bandy icher, 901 
Duteh ‘Balad, 72 : 


Giblet Soup, a 
Hare Soup, 51 
Omelet or Puffed Pudding, 1082 
Straw berry Compéte, Lovg 
Sweetbread, 263 
Turtle Soup, 5 52, 1062 
Whitebait, 203 

Moley, Meat, 521 
Turbot, “Or 

Monaco, Consomméa la, 43 


Montpellier Butter, 901 
Montreal Custard Cakes, 1084 
Morel, 631 
Morelia Cherrica, Preserved, 1130 
Mosaic or Marble Jelly, 051 
Salad, 72s 
Moukied and Steamed Hare, 217 
Cod, 136 
» With Macaroni, 137 
Custard, 937 
Liv er, 200 
Strasburg Pie, 786 
Tomatoes, 624 
Moulds, Artic hoke, 668 
Asparagus, 6TVU 
Beehive, 825 
Border, yon 
Bouchée, 103 
(‘ harlotte, 903 
Cray fish, Gyo 
( utlets, ory 
Fancy val 
Fancy "Basket, 866 
» Bombe, 958 
a Border, vu2 
Hexagon, 850 
Tee, 959 
Little Ham, 718 
Melon, 806 
Oval Fie, 786 
Pine-apple, ofl 
Plover Eggs, 732 
Princess renthere, O41 
Pudding, 805, 806 
» toline, &c., a71 
Raised Top Border, ee 
Rock Melon, 958 
Sandwich, 983 
Step Dariole, 44 
Sunk Top Border. 093 
» Fluted Border, 733 
Tomato, 604 
Mousse of Pheasant, 27 
Fowl, ala Lillington, 2 . 
Veal, ala Lillington, 27 
Monsses, 066 
Muffins, 1035 
Mulberries, 1130 
Mulberry Syrup, 1201 
Mulled Claret, 1186 
Mullet, 167-169. 
Mulligatawny Fish, 74 
Parte, 1158 
Mushrooms, 631 
dla Merritt, 646 
ala Parmesan, 685 
ala Soyer, 6s7 
and Tomato Fritters, 898 
au Gratin, 686 
Baked 631 
» &Ja Mascot, 685 
Bouding a la C harlecotte, 210 
Braised and Glazed, 685 
with Kine Herbs, Gu6 
Fried, 631 
Fritters, ROR 
Forceieat, Vegetarian, 
Grilled, & 
Ketchup, 166 
Omelet, 808 
Pickied, 1166 
Pie, Vegetarian, 774 
Plaice with, 175 
Powdered, 622 
Preserv ed, 1166 
Puree, ¢, Chicken with,892 


aalice, eee or White, 97 
Soup, 54 
Stewed, 682 
sur je Plat, 687 
Tinned, 3 
Toast, 044 
Mussels, 169 
Mustard, ue 
and Cress, 638 
Butter, 973 
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mantra Sauce, Brown or White, 


7 
Mutton—General Remarks, 322 
Ala Lucknow, 253 
Ala Turque, 253 
4 la Venison, 332 
and Okra Curried, 253 
and Oyster Oakes, 523 
Boulettes, 523 
Breast, Boiled, 324 
Broth, 54, 1082 
Chops, 324, 325 
soOquilles, 276 
Crou-tade a Ia Danvers, 214 
Curried with Sultanaa, 253 
Cutlets 4 la Russ», 254 
» Breaded with Bacon, 326 
aw Loin, 245 
w Neck, 246 
« Shoulder, 246 
» With Ham and Carrote, 326 
» » » , and Egys, 326 
Haricots, 254 


‘6 7 Onions, 254 
” » Rice Sauce, 326 


» . o Sauce and Onions, 327 
Escalopes, 254 
Fillets, 27 
Haggis, Scotch, 327 
Ham, 351 
Haricot, 327 
Haunch, Roast, 328 
Trish Stew, 328 
Kehobbed, 255 
Kidney, 248, 249 
Laneashire Hot-pot, 329 
Leg, 320-331 
» to Carve, 329 
» With Rice, 255 
oxy LUIMALUCS, 256 
Lotn, 331 
Neck, 332, 333 
+» With Oysters, 258 
Patties, 774 
Pie, 774,775 
Ragofit, American, 333 
» With Gniocchi, 256 
Saddle, 33 
Balad, 721 
Sandwiches, 994 
Sausages, 477 
Bavoury Stew, 334 
BKerag kh. 
Sheep's Braing, 335, 336 
» Harslet, Minced, 336 
» Head, 338, 337 
» Heart, 337,338 
» Nidneys, 338 
» Liver and Bacon, 339 
» » and Cucumbers, 339 
» 9 and Tomatoes, Joy 
» Tongues, 239, 30 
+» Trotters, 310 ; 
Shoulder, Boned & Braised, 256 
» and Roasted, 255 
» and Rolled, 341 
, to Carve, Sil 
3 «10 Roast, dil 
Spiced, 42 
Steak of, M2 
Atenks with Oyster, 312 
Tinned, 533 
» Haricot of, 534 
» Rolled and Baked, 534 
» With Eggs and Beans, 54 
” ” yy and Carrots, 534 
with Rice and Sausages, 520 


” 


+= 
~ 


N 


Nantwich Pudding, st 
Narbonne Biscuits, 1035 
Nasturtitm, 683 
Pickled, 1167 
Salad, 721 


Nasturtium Vinegar, 1167 
capolitan Ices, 967 
Nectarine Pudding, &63 
Nectarines and Peaches, 1130 
Dried, Compote of, 1130 
Preserved, 1131 
Negus, 1187 
Nelson Giateau, 1035 
Nesselrode Iced Pudding, 057 
Nest of Eggs, 600 
Nettles, 633 
Nippers, Pastry, 741 
Non-alcoholic Beverages, 1193 
Nonesuch Pudding, 864 
Sauce, 123 
Norfolk Punch, 1212 . 
Nottingham Apple Pudding, 864 
Nougat, ul 
Nouillles, 553 
Nourishing Soup, 1083 
Nuremberg Gingerbread, 1035 
Nurses and Nursemaids, 1287 
Nutinegs, 1167 
Nuts, sil 
Various, for Cookery, 1131 


Oo 


Oat Cakes, 1035, 1036 
Oatmeal, 554 
Gruel, 1083 
Jelly, 10st 
Milk Gruel, 1083 
Parkin, 1030 
Pudding, 864 
Thickening for Beef Ten, 1084 
Ol, Olive, 701 
Oil Stoves, 1244 
Oiled Butter, 92 
Otis and Fats, Vegetable, 633 
Okra or Guinbo, 641 _ 
and Mutton, Curried, 253 
and Tomatoes, 654 
Salad, 722 
Sauce, 97 
Soup, 54 
Olives, 634 
Beef, 301 
rr Ala Game, 209 
» Piquant, 234 
» With Hominy, cul 
Veal, 268 
Olive Oil, 635, 701 
Olive Sauce, 98 
Cold, 12 
with Duck, 896 
Omelets, Souflés, Pancakes, and 
Fritters (Sweet)—(for Sav- 
oury, see under Pancakes), 
814 
Ale Pancakes, 003 
Apple Fritters, 903 
» Pancakes, s04 
» Soule German, 004 
Apricot Fritters, 904 
» =Soutié, vot 
Banana Fritters, 904 
Brandy Souffics, 905 
Brioche Fritters, 905 | 
Cake or Puddings, Fritters, 015 
Cherry Souffle, German, 905 
Cocoa-nut Souffic, 906 
Joffve Custard Fritters, 906 
Coralline Fritters, 903 
» Frying Batter, 900 
Cream Pancakes, 907 
Fig Fritters, #07 
French Pancakes, 907 
German Bread Fritters, 07 
TIudian Pancakes, 908 
dam Omelet, 908 
Leipzig Pancakes, 908 
Lemon Souffle, 908 
Omelets on Fire, 909 
» Souffie, 909 


Omelets—Orange Fritters, 910 
« Souffle, 910 
Pancakes, Plain, 910 
Pineapple Fritters, 910 
» Omelet, 910 
»  Southé, 910 
Plain Pancakes, 911 
». Sweet Souffle, oll 
Polieth Fritters, 912 
Poor Knights’ Fritters, 912 
Potato Fritters, 912 
» Omelet, 918 
Pound Cake Fritters, 913 
Pudding or Cake Fritters, 913 
Ribubarh Fritters, 013 
Rich Thin Pancakes, 914 
Rose <i vl¢ 
Royal Fritters, 914 
Sauces for Omelets, &c., 914 
Semolina Fritters, 914 
Strawberry , = 915 
» Souffle, 15 
Sweet Omelet, Plain, 915 
» Rich, 916 
Wine Pancakes, 916 
Onton, 635-637 | 
and Gniocchi Soup, 55 
Gruel, 1084 
Sauce, 98 
Soup, 1085 
» Brown, 39 
» With Cheese, 55 
» With Dumplings, 55 
Stuffed, 6x8 
With Macaroni, 688 
with Mackerel, 167 
Onions, Pickled, 1168 
Orangeade, 1085 
Orange Apple Jelly, 1131 
and Raisin Compote, 1132 
Brandy, 1213 
Cake, Lich, 1036 
Cheesecakes, s64 
Comp6te with Cocoa-nut, 1131 
» With Pineapple, 1132 
Cream, Superior, 951 
» or Water Ice, 967 
Dumplings, 864 
Flower Pastry, 864 
Form Pudding, 865 
Fritters, 910 
Jelly, Siinple, 9§2 
Marmalade, 1132 
» ce, 967 
Meringue Cake, 1087, 
Purée to Serve with Game, 


1138 
Sandwiches, 1037 
Bauce, 08 | 
Savoy Pudding, 865 
Souffle, 908 
Sponge, 932 
Sugar, 709 


Tart, 865 
Toddy, Iced, 1197 
Wine, 1213 
Oranges, 1131 
Coloured, 1183 
Filled with Jelly, 953 
Iced, 1133 . 
Preserved in Slices, 1127 
Order of Dishes, 1231 
Oriental Chutney, 1168 
Pickles, 1168 
Orleans Pudding, 865 
Ortolans, 482 
Oval Pie Mould, 786 
Ox Brains, 301 
Cheek, Boned and Rolled, 301 
» Potted, 302 
a att 56 
Foot with Becf, Stewed, 237 
« Onion and Cheese, 526 
. Peas and Cheese, 526 
Palates, 302 | 
» iia Jardinicre, 237 
» au Gratin, 257 
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Ox Bree and Palates, Piquant, 


Tails, 302. 
» 41a Norida, 257 
» Broiled, 302 


Paper Cases, 283 
Paradise Pudding, 866 Ps 
Parisian Essence, 1168 

Rich Pudding, 866 
Parlour-maid, Duties of, 129) 
Parmesan, Cutlets 4 Ia, 244 


» Hotch Poteh, 519 

» Soup, 56 

» Stewed, 302 

» With Beetroot, 258 

» 9» Oysters, 258 

» 9 Prunes and Sultanas, 


258 
Tongue, 258, 259 
» Salted, 381, 342 
+», Sour, 259 
Oyster and Shrimp Sauce, 98 
Fancies, 775 
Korcemeat, 490 
Fritters, 899 
Loaves, 904 
Pattics, 776 
Purses, 776 
Salad, 722 
Sauce, 98, 19 
Sunsages, 478 
Soup, 76 
SoulMe, 999 
Toast, Pinin, 170 
Vol-au-Vent, 776 
Oysters, 169-172 | 
Nourishing Dishes of, 1085 


P 


Page, Duties of, 1281 
Palette Knife, 1255 
Palates, Ox, & la Jardiniére, 257 
nu Gratin, 257 
Piguant, 257 
Palerino, Potage & ta, 60 
Palestine Purée, 56 
Pan, Bain-Marie, 82 
Panada Bread, 491 
Flour, 401 | 
Pancakes, Fritters, Omelets and 
Souftiés, Savoury (for Sweet 
do., see under Omelets) 
Asparazus and Cauliflower 
Soutté, 888 
» Tomato Souffle, 889 
Bacon Omelet, Gernian, &80 
» Pancakes “ sO 
Batter for Fritters, 889 
» , Flakes or Sparrow, 800 
Brain Fritters, 491 
Carrot Souffle, 891 
Cheese Fritters, 492 
Chicken Fritters, 803 
» Souffles a la Créme, 463 
Cold Lobster SuufMlés, 893 
» Moat, #04 ; 
» Salmon Souffiié, 895 
Curried Omelet, 845 
Game e 805 
Gravy for Omelets Souffiés, 806 
Ginger Omelet, 896 
Haddock , 896 
Ham Omelet, Rich, 897 
Italian, #97 
Kidney Omelet, 897 
Lobster Bouffié, Cold, 898 
Mushroom, 88% 
Omelet 4 la Parmesan, 998 
Oyster, 809° 
Parsley Fritters, 899 
Balnon, 900 
Savoury Omelet, 900 
» Pancakes, #01 
Shell- fish Omelet, 901 
Spinach a 90) 
Sweethread Fritters, 902 
Tomato and Cheese Soufflt:, 90% 
Vegetable Omelet, 903 
Pancake Soup, 56 
Pandore, Veal 4 Ja, 296 
Pans, Omelet, 685 


Fowl 4 la, in Agpic, 280 
with Skate, 186 


Parsley, 637 


Fritters, 899 
Sauce, 09 
to Wash and Chop, 63 


Parsnip, 638 


689 
and Fish Puffs, 777 
Browned, 138 
Purée, 57 
Wine, 1213 


Partridges, 432 


ala Radleigh, 432 
ila Verey, 433 
Baked, 433 
Braised, 438 
Broiled, 433 
Cold, to Serve, 434 
Cream of, 434 
Gravy for, 87 
or Pheasant Forcemecat, 401 
Pie, 177 
Pudding, 778 
Roasted, 434 
Salmi a la Charseur, 435 
» ala Frangaise, 435 
» with Trufies, 435 
to Carve, 434 
with Cranberries, 434 
Savoury (for Sweet Pastry see 
under Puddings), 738 


Pasties, Tinned Meat, 532 
Pastry, Pies, and Puddings, 738 


Bacon Pasties, 750 
» Patties, 750 
Beef Patties, 759 
. Steak Pie, 750 
. Steak Pie, Superior, 750 
, Steak Pie, with Oysters, 721 
* Steak Pudding, 731 __ 
Steak, Kidney, and Liver 
Pudding, 751 
Calf’s head Pie, 751 
Cannelone, 752 
Cheese Darioles, 752 
Fleur, 782 
Pastry, 753 
Straws, 753 
Pudding, Economica), 783 
ood, 7 : 
artiets or Darioles, 


9 


2 


2 


b 


" 
” 


" 
" A] 


133 
Chicken Pasty, 134 
BS ae. or Vol-au-Vents, 
4 


» Pie, 755 : 
Cold Shoulder Pudding, 755 
Cornish Pasties, 756 
Croustades, 757 
Duck Pie, 757 
egee es for soups and stews, 
73 
Ecl Pie, 758 
Egg Patties, 758 
Fish Patties and Pies, 758 
» Puddings, 759 
« Fleurs, 750 
Fowl Pie, Raised Rich, 759 
Fow! and Ham Pie, Raleed, 761 
Game Fleurs, 761 
» Patties, 761 
«» Pies, 761. 
German Pasties, 762 
Giblet Pie, 763 
Goose Liver Paté, 763 
» Pudding, 764 
Grouse Pie, 764 
Ham Patties, 764 
Hare Pic, 765 
Hunters’ Pie, 765 
Kentish Meat Pudding, 766 


” 


Pastry—Kentish Suet Pudding, 


706 
Kentucky Pie, 766 
Kidney Pie, 766 
» Pudding, 767 : 
» and Mutton Pudding, 767 
» and Veal Pudding, 76 
Lark Pie, 768 __ 
Leicestershire Pic, 768 
Lentil Pudding, 768 
Lobster Patties, 768 
« Rissoles, 769 
» Vol-au-Vent, 768 
“ » A la Morris, 769 
Macaroni Pie, 769 
Meat Pies, 770 
» Puddings, 772 
» Roll Puddings, 773 
» _ Strudeles, 773 ; ; 
ays or Leicesterghire Pic, 
774 
Mushroom Pie, 774 
Mutton Patties, 774 
» Pies, 774 
Oyster Fancies, 775 
Patties, 776 
Purses, 776 
. Vol-au-Vent, 776 
Paranip and Fish Puffe, 777 
Partridge Pie, 777 
. Puddings, 778 
Pastry Baeketr, 766 ; 
iat Jaggers and Nippers, 
778 


, Cutters, 77. 
Pate, Devizer, 515 
Pate of Foie Gras, 778 
Patties, 779 
Pheasant Pie, 780 
» Rich, 780 
Pie Mould, Oval, 786 
» Strasburg, 786 
Fiseon Pie, 780 
Pudding, 742 : 
Plovers’ Eges Patties, 782 
Pork Pie, Raised, 742 
Potato Crust, 64s 
Potato Pie, Common, 783 
Rabbit Pie, 783 
Pudding, 784 
Raised Pies, 785 
Recipes for Pastes, 743-749 
Rissoles, TR8 
Rook Pie, 7x0 
Rump Steak Pie, 780 
Russian Meat Pasty, 789 
Salmon Patties, 790 
Vol-au-Vente, Cold, 790 
« With Lobster Cream, 70 
Sausage and Liver Pudding, 7 
Pudding, 76 
Rolls, 791 F 
Savoury Batter Pudding, 791 
Dumplings, 792 
Fleurs, 702 
Suet Puddings, 793 
Savoury Pastry—General Re- 
marks, 749 (for Sweet 
Poddine and Pastry, see 
under Puddings) 
Rea Pies, 703 
Shrimp Pie, 704 
Snipe Pudding, 704 
Squah Pie, 74 
Star-gazer Pie, 705 
Bweetbread, Vol-au-Vent, 795 
Tench Pie, 706 
Tomato Dumplings, 796 
Puddings, 796 
Turbot Pie, 796 
Vol-au-Vent, 797 
Turkey Patties, Pier, &c., 707 
Veal and Ham Pie, Economical, 


Patties, 707 
Pie from Cooked Meat, 798 
Plain, 798 
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Pastry—Veal Pie, Raise, 793 
» a» Superior, 79y 
Venison Pasty, 790 
és » to Keep for som. 
time, 800 
Vol-au-Vents, 709 
» &la Normande, 802 
Woodcock Pie, 802 
‘< 4 Raised, 803 
White Fish Vo'-au-Vents, 803 
Yorkshire Puddings, #03 
Pastry Board and Pin, 1955 
>waby, Potato, 291 
Pate. Capereailzie, 389 
of Ducks' Livers, 398 
Patties. 779 
Patty Pans, 1255 
Deep Flut sd, 212 
Fluted, 779 
Plain, 779 
Paysanne, Pudding, & Ja, 870 
Peach Compote, with Jelly, 1133 
Sauce for Fresh Fruit, 124 
Perches, Canning, 1134 
Dried Compate of, 1134 
Peaches, Mango, L169 
Various Ways of Cooking, 113! 
Peafowl, 436 
Peas, Gtrecn, a la Créme, 681 
», &la Frangaise, 682 
and Cream, With Cutlets, 215 
Eggs, au Gratin, 507 
» auGratin, 682 
» Flemish, 681 
» Purée of Veretirian, 611 
» With Egg Cutlets, 681 
Dried, Purée of, 6 
«to Bottle, 639 
Yellow, Brose, 532 
Pudding, 582 
Soup, 57 
Pears, 1134 
Compéte of, 1134 
Hard, Baked, 1135 
Marmalade, 1138 
Pickled, 1180 
Preserved Whole, 1133 
Rpiced in PEM for Use, 1135 
Stewed with Whipped Cream, 
T1a5 
Tinned, 1133 
Poel Salmon, 180 
Penguin, 435 
Ponnyroyal, 642 
Pepper, 1169 
Pot, 57 
Water, 1162 
Perch, 172, 173 
Perigueux Sauce, 99 
Perigord, Lamb a la, 249 
Periwinkle, 173. 
Porquisites of Servante, 1271 
Perry, 1188 
Pestle and Mortar, 1255 
Pheasant, 435 
fila Bonne Femme, 437 
Ala Sainte Lyons, 437 
i ln Steinway, 437 
Ballotines of, 273 
Braised, and Rump Steak, 438 
Chaudfroid of, val 
Co.d, with Fruit Salad, 433 
» With French Plats, 433 
Cream of, 43) 
Cutlets a in Rossvear, 221 
« With Potato Puree, 22 
Gravy for Roaat, 87 
Mousse of, 279 
Pie, 7x0 
» Rich, 780, 
Potted, @ la Finch, 500 
toasted, 439 
Boup. 58 
Stuffed and Ronsted, 439 
en Surprise, 281 
to Boil, 438 
tu Truss, 433 


Pheasants with Macaroni, 439 
Phoisante? Bees, bu2 
Pecealilh, iio 
Pickle for Fish, 173 
Soup, 58 
Pickled Mackerel, 167 
Salmon, 181 
Trout, 196 
Pickles, Chutneys, Seasonings, 
1151-1176 
Apple Chutney, 1154 
Barberries or Crabs, 11354 
Beans, French, 1154 
Beetroot, 15! 
Bird Peppers, 1155 
Cabbage, 1155 ; 
Camp or Harvey's Vinegar, 1155 
Capsicums, 1153 
Carrots, 1156 
Cauliflower, 1156 
Celery Vinegar, 1157 
Cherries, 1157 
Chutneys, 1157 
Corks, to Prepare, for Bottles, 
1137 
yuetmber Mangoes, 1158 
Curry Paste, 1158 
» Powder, 1159 
» Sauce, LLsd 
Doctor's Zest, 1159 
Tegeeer, 1160 
Klderberry Ketchup, 1150 
Epicurean Sauce, 1160 
Gherkins, 1161 
Ginger, LI62 
Green Mint Vinegar, 1162 
Herbaceous Mixture, 1162 
Horseradish Vinegar, 1163 
Hot, Thick, 1163 
Indian, 1163 
Lemons, 1163 
Lemon Sauce, 1164 
Mandarina’, 1164 
Mango, 1164 
Melon, 1164 
Mixed Clear, 1165 
Mulligatawny Paste, 1158 
Mushrooms, 1166 
Nasturtium Vinegar, 1167 
Nasturtiums, 1167 
Onions, 1158 
Oriental Chutney, 1168 
Peach Mangoes, 1169 
Picealilli, 1169 
Plume like Olives, 1170 
Rajah’s Relish, 1170 
Safad, 704 
Shalot Vinegar, 1171 
,, . Wino, 71 
Shalots, 1171 
Spanish Onions, 1171 
Spiced Vinogar, 1171 
Tomato, 1172 
Sauce, 1174 
«  Sotuunll, Lv4 
Truffle Essence, 1175 
Vegetable Marrow, 1175 
Vinegar for Salads, L176 
Walnuts, 176 — 
Pigs’ Feet, Devilled, 383 
‘3 » With Eggs, a3 
» Head, Boiled, 358, 359 
» Hearts, 0 
. Kidney , 248, 249 
» Liver, 361 
» or Sheeps' Tongues, to cure, 


* 


385 
Pig, Sucking, Galantine of, 262 
‘9 » «Gravy for, 87 
Pigeons, 440-444 
Creams in Cases, 213 
Kscalopes of, 278 
» With Truffles, 278 
Pie, 780, 781 
Pudding, 783 
Pike, 173, 174 
Pilau, 555 


Pilchards, 174 
Pileorade, 1201 
Pineapple Cake, 1037 


Cream Ice, 968 
Fritters, 910 
Grated, 1136 
Iced Pudding, 968 
Jam, 1136 
Marmalade, 1136 
Varings, Boiled, &c., 1196 
Preserved in Syrup, 1136 
Punch, 1183 
auce, L4 
Sorbet, 968 
Souffle, 910 
Sponge, 932 
Trifle, v32 | : 
Pine-apples in Bottles and Tins, 


1137 
Method of Canning, 117 
Pintail or Sea-Pheasanr, 445 
Piping bags and tubes, 074 
Pippins with Whipped Cream, 


il: 
Piquant Forcement, 492 
Sauce, 68, Of 
» for Salmon, 112 
Pistachios, sll 
Cream, 968 
Plaice, L74-176 ; 
Plain Cake, Vegetarian, 1037 
Pancakes, Yl 
Patty Pans, 799 
Sweet Souflles, 211 
VolLau-Vent Cutters, 800 
Plate Rack, 1255 
Plover, 445 
Plovers’ Egys, 600 
ala Chartreuse, 723 
Boiled, 601 
Rorder Mould, 72 
Bouchées of, twl 
en Caisses, 601 
en Friture, #1 
Patties, 782 
Salad, 72° 
Pluck, Veal, 320 
Phun Cake, Dark, 1037 
Jd am, 1137 
Pie, 467 
Pudding, 867 
» to Ke-heat, 867 
Pons, 1137 
Pickled with Olives, 1170 
Poached Hygs, 597 
Polish Buck, 260 
Fritters, 912 
Po negranate, 1138 
Poiyrade Sauce, 93 
Cold, 112 
Polenta, 556 
Polpetti, Italian , 526 
Ponsfoote, Veal a in, 269 
Poor Knights’ Fritters, 918 
Popovers, Serap, 529 
Porcupine, Meat (Continental), 
282 
Porter and Stout, 1187 
Pork, 354 
ala Blanquette, 526 
and Codtish, American Ragofit 
of, 527 
and Potato Sausages, 478 
a Savoury Mince of, 523 
Black Pudding, 5, 478 
Boiled, 355 
Chine, 355 
Chops or Cutlets, 355, 336 
Collops, 356 
Crepinettes, 527 
Curried, 356 
Cutlets, 246 
» With Moulded Potatoes, 357 
» With Onions, 357 
Faggots, 357 
Feet and Ears, 358 
Feet, Boiled, 357 
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Pork Forcemeat, 492 
Fry, 358 
Head, Boiled, 358, 359 
Hearts, 359 
Kidneys, 359, 360 
Lard, 360 
Leg, 360 
Liver, 361 
Loin, Roasted, 361 
Pie haised, 782 
Pickled, Various Joi nts, 384 
Roast, Gravy for, 87 
Saddle, Roasted, 363 
Sausage Cakes, 479 
Sausages, 479 
Savoury Mince of, 52x 
Shoulder, Marinaded, 8638 
Spare-rib, Roasted, 363 
Stewed with Vegetables, 36] 

p and Fruil, 362 
with Liver, 362 
with Grilled Tomatoes, 362 
With Pickles and Raisins, 362 
Sucking Pix, 363-365 
Wild Boar, 306 

Porridge, Barley, 544 
Cakes, 1088 
General Remarks on, 556 
Maize, 553 
Oatmeal, 554 
Rice Flour, 563 
Saucepan, 1255 
Wheaten, 573 
Port Wine, 8$, 1080 
Jelly, 1086 
Portable Salad, 724 
Portland Toast, 995 
Possets, 1086 
Pot au Feu, 50 
Pot, Boiling, 3 
Pepper, 3 
Bemiers or Scraping Knives, 
256 
Potage a la Ceylon, 59 
ala Chasseresse, 59 
a la Conde, 60 
ala Crecy, 60 
iia Palermo, 60 
ala Reine, 6) 
4 la Verona, 61 
4 la Windham,6] 
ala Xavier, 2 
Printaniere, 62 
de Rix a la Japonaise, 62 
Bane, 68z 
Potatoes, 642, 1086 
ala Bonne Bouche, 689 
ala Duchesse, 690 
A la Rose, wl 
ala Supréme. 91 
and Fish Puff, 143 
and Game Salad, 725 
and Treacle Pudding, 868 
and Truffle Salad, 725 
Baked, 643 
Balls, 143 
Boiled, 643 _ 

» in their Jackcts, 644 
Breakfast, American, 644 
Cakes, 645, 1038 
Cases, Brains in, 210 

+», Kidneys in, 218 
Chips, 646 
Cones, 645 
Croquettes, 645 
Curried, 645 
Cutlets, 645 
Flour, 645 

» Cakes, 1046, 1033 

» Puddings and Pastry, 962 
Foreemeat for Goose, 492 
Fried, 646 
Fried Superior, 690 
Fritters, 912 

Hasty Pudding, a8 
in Puddings, 867 
Kliree, German, 646 


Potatoes, Mashed, (16 
» and Browned, 647 
Masher, 647 ' 
Minced, Sauted, 690 
Muffins, 1038 
New, Boiled, 617 
» Stewed in Butter, 647 
Omelet, Sweet, 913 
Pasty, 2ul 
Pasty Pan, 292 
Pie, Common, 783 
Pudding, 867, 868 
Purée, 648 
Ribbons, 649 
Rice, 649 
Ring or Border, 649 
Rolls, 1038 
Salad, 724, 7 
Savoury, G40 
Scalloped, 649 
Soup, 68 
Steamed, 649 
Steainer, 63 
Straws, 650 
Stuffed, 601 
Potsdam Sauce, 112 
Potted Cheese, 5&8 
Lentils, 580 
Meats and Fish, 496-502 (see 
under Sausages) 
Trout, 196 
Trumes, 06 
Poultry, 386 (see also Fovcl, and 
Game and Poultry) 
Basting of, 445 
Boiled, 446 . 
Minced and Boiled, 447 
» With Eggs, 447 
Nagout of, 44% 
to Bone, 445 
to Joint and Bone, 446 
to Sweeten, 446 
Pound Cake, 10388 
+3 » Fritters, 913 
Pudding, 869 
Prairie Hen, 448 
Prawns, 176, 177 
Crofites a la Lawley, 995 
Dorisa, aja, 23 
Potted Whole, 501 
Salad a la Dunbar, 725 
Sauce, 105 
Pre-digested Foods, 1053 
Premier Buds, 1039 
Canapés @ la, 22 
Preserved Eggs, 598 
Fruit, 1093 
Meat, 504 
Vegetables, 608 
Preserving Pan, 1255, ; 
Prickly Pear, or Indian Fig, 1138 
Printaniére, Potage, 62 
Provencale, Turbot 4 ja, 198 
Prune and Bread Pudding, 869 
Pudding, 869 
Roly-poly Pudding, 69 
Sauce, 125 . 
Prussian Dumpling, 860 
Ptarmigan, 448 
Puddings and Sweet Pastry, 604 
(for Savoury Puddings see 
Pastry) 
Acidulated, 816 
ila Damietta, 869 
i Ja Paysanne, 870 
Ja Victoria, 870 
Albany, 816 
Alderman’s, 816 
Alexandra Egg, 816 
Alma, 816 
Almond Cheesecakes, 817 
» Pudding, 817 
« Puffs, 617 ; 
American Plum Pudding, 817 
Angel Pudding, 818 
Apple Amber, 818 
« Boiled or steamed, sz 


Puddings and Swect Pastry— 
Apple Cheesecakes, 418 
» Custard Pudding, 819 
.» Duwplings, 819 
» Foam Pudding, 819 
» Pie, 820 
55 Pudding, baked, 820 
» dolls or Puffs, 621 
Apricot, #21 
» Tart ala Francais, a2 
Austrian Sponge Pudding, 822 
Banana Pudding, plain, sz 
» Tarte Mermygued, 823 
Barberry Pudding, 823 
Barley, 828 
Basin, Lord Mayor's, 805 
Batter, 823 
Beehive, x28 ‘ 
Black Cap Pudding, 825 
Bread, 885 
Buttercup, 826 
Bread and Butter, 826 
Brown Bread, 827 
Bun, 827 
Cabinet, 82 
Caramel, HUN 
Cardinal's, #2 
Carolina, 829 
Cereal, 829 
Chatsworth, 830 4 
Cherry Pasty, Russian, 830 
Pie, 830 
Pudding, #31 
Tartlets, x31 
Chestnut Batter, 831 
Chestuut, Rich, 831 
Chocolate Shells, #31 
Christinas Plum, 832 
Climax, 833 
Clothe, 870, 1256 
Cocoanut Cheesecakes, good, 898 
Orange, 834 
Pound, sd 
College, 835 
Combination Roly-Poly, 835 
Conservative, 835 
Cooking of, 812-816 
Corn-four Lemon, 4) 
Cornets a la Valencia, 835 
Cranberry Pie, 336 
Pudding, 836 
Cream Cornets, 836 
Creamed Apple Pie, 837 
Cup Custards, 837 
Curd Cheesecakes, $37 
Dumplings, x37 
Puddings, 437 
Currant, 837 
Custard, 438 
Dampfnudeln, #39 
Datison, 40 : 
Darioles a la Madcira, 40 
ala Maraschino, 810 
Date Puddings, 840 
Devonshire Rum and Brandy. 
840 
Diamond Pastry, &41 
Dishes, to edge with Pastry, &70 
Diplomatist’s Own, 841 
Dr. Jobnson’'s, sil 
Duchesse, 841 
Pun pines a4z 
Dutc Apple, 812 
Emergency, #42 
Empress Rice, 813 
Excter, 843 
Fairy Pastry, 813 
Pudding, 844 


18, 844 
Florador and Cocna-niut, 845 
French Plum Tart, 445 
Fruit, General, 845, 816 
Fruit Vol-nu-Vents, 846 
Gernian, 847 
Ginger, 847 

and Hice, 848 
Gooseberry , 448 


Puddings and Sweet Pastry— 
Ground Rice, 848 
Guava, 849 
Half-pound, 850 
Harlequin, Cold, 850 
Hot, 850 
Hasty, 851 
Hexagon Mould, 850 
Hydropathic, $51 
Honiny, 85k 
Tced, ots 
Tinperial, 852 
Indian Meal, 852 
and Fruit, 852 
Trresistible, 852 
Jam Puffs, 84 
Roly-poly, 853 
Tarte, 853 
Kendal, 854 : 
Kentish Pudding Pies, 854 
Kiche, 854 ; 
Lemon Bread Pudding, 855 
Cheesecakes, 855 
Diuaplings, 856 
Puddings, hach, Baked, 835 
Little Brown, 857 
Coburg, 837 
Lord Mayor's, 857 
Macaroni, 857 
Macaroon, 858 
Madeira, 858 
Maids of Honour, 858 
Malvern, 450 
Marlborough Pie, American, 
&ou 
Marmalade, Boiled, 859 
Marrow Custards, 859 
Materials for, 807-812 
Materials for, 871 
Meringued Tarts, 86U 
Metz, 80 
Mexican, 861 
Mincemeat, 861 
Mince Pies, 462 
Mould with lid, 806 
Moulds to line with Jelly, e71 
Nantwich, $63 
Nectarine, 86% 
Nonesuch, 864 
Nottingham Apple, 864 
Oatineal, 864 
Orange Cheesecakes, 864 
Dumplings, 864 
Flower Pastry, 865 
Puddings, 84 
Foam, 865 
Savoy, 865 
Tart, 8ti5 
ar Cake Fritters, 915 
Orleans, 865 
Paradise, 865 
Parisian Rice, 866 
Pastry Basket, 866 
Fancy Mould, stit 
Plum Pie, 867 
Pudding, 867 
Potato Puddings, 867 
Pound Cake, s6u 
Prune Pudding, 867 
and Bread, stv 
Roly-poly, 46v 
Prussian, 46v 
Puffs, 871 
uince, 871 
Raisin Pastry, 872 
Raspberry, 872 
lNatafia, 873 
Rhubarh, 878 ; 
Rice, Plain and Rich, 84 
Royal Cream Pie, American, 874 
Ruasian Rice, s74 
Maffron, 874 
Rago, German, 874 
Maxon, 875 
Semolina, 875 
Seville, 475 
Sponge Cheesecakcs, 875 
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Puddings and Sweet Pastry— 
Sponge Pudding, 875 
rawberry, Various, 876 
yrian Pudding, 877 
suet, 877 
Syrup Cup, 878 
Tartiets, 879 
Tomato Pie, 879 
Treacle, 880 
Trentham, 880 
Vanilla Cheesecakes, ss] 
Venici or Venetian, ssl 
Vernmicelli, 881 
Virginia Rum, 882 
Vol-au-Vents (Fruit), 882 
West Riding, 882 
Wheat Meal, 82 
Yeast, 882 
Puff Paste or Feuilletage, 745 
Puffed Egg Toast, 093 
Puffs ala Flora, #71 
& la Freda, 871 
ala Lawrence, 871 
Cold Meat, 512 


Pulled Bread, 1039 
Pulse, General Remarks, 574-576 


Beane, Haricot, Boiled, 576 

» Curried, 577 

> Fried, 577 

» Porridge of, 577 

» Purcée of, Brown, 578 
Green, 578 

Red, 570 
‘ a» Rich, 678 
» With Eggs and Blick 
Butter. 577 


ay bh) 
” thd 


vw With Eggs and Tomatoer, 
i noed 


ade 
~ =Siuccotash, 579 
Lentils a la Provencale, 580 
» ala Venne, 5x1 
» Boiled, 570 
» Curried, 570 


» = With Rice and Barley, 


» Green, Boiled, 580 
» Potted, 5x0 ; 
» Purée, Vegetar.an, ost 
» Jolls, HSI 
Peas Brose, 582 
,» Dried, Green, Boiled, 582 
ra »_ Purce of, 582 
» Pudding, 5x2 
» ow Very Superior, 5x3 
o ow Superlative, 533 
Pumpkin, 650 
Punch Jelly, Superior, 952 
Sauce, 125 
Sorbet, G68 
Purée a la Zouave, in Casea, 691 
Artichoke, 36, 660 
» Bottonis, 667 
Asparacus, 36,671 
Beetroot, 673 
Carrot, 40, 674 
Celery, 677 
» FPiain,623 
» Cream, 41 
Flagoolet, 45, 680 
Game, 413 
Garlic, 623 
Golden, 47 
Haricot, 683 
» Verts, de, 63 
» White, 47 
Green Pea, 47 
» Vegetarian, Oi 
Legumes, & la Chicago, 63 
» en Mulligatawny, 64 
Lentil, Vegetarian, 5st 
Marrone, 64 
Marrow, 64 
Mushroom, Brown, 68! 
2 gs White, 6st 
Mushroows, 682 
Onion, Rich, 687 
y Brown, 688 


Puree, Palestine, 56 
Parsnip, 57 
Pear (Dried), 65 
Potato, 38 
» RichCreamy, 689 
» » With Eggs, 689 
Spinach, 603 
Tomato, 70, 659 
_ with Potatoes,aA la Brough, 


600. 
es em Potatoes,A la Christie 


Truffles, 695 
Turnip, Rich, 607 
« With read, 697 
Purslane, 600 
Pyramid of Eggs, 598 
» Potato, Italinn, 689 


Q 


Quail Salad, 726 
Qualls, 448 
‘la Rossvear, 221 
Boned, 449 
» and Stuffed, Cold, 449 


. » Hot, 449 
Braised, 449 
Broiled or Grilled, 449 
Fried, 450 
In Cases, 221 
Rousted, 450 
with Foie Gras, 231 
Queen Cakes, 1039 
Own Sauce, 112 
» Cutlets with, 277 
Quenelles a la Chasseresse, 222 
Beef, 222 
Chieken, 212 
Game, 222, 414 
Hare, 222 
Lobster, 165 
Mould, 153 
Rabbit, 222 
Satmon, 180 
Various, go 
Veal, 228 
White Fish, 153 
». Moulding of, 154 
Quick Bread, 1003 
Quince, 113s 
Jelly, 1138 
Liqueur, 1214 ; 
Marmalade, Superior, 1138 
Pie, 820 
Pudding, 820 
Sauce from Canned Fruit, 125 
Tart, 875 
Quinces, Canned, 1139 
Preserved Whole, 1139 


BR 


Rabbit, 450 

ala Juliette, 222 
ala Lymechurch, 233 
Baked, 451 
Barbecued, 451 
Boiled, 451 
Boned and Roasted, 452 
Braised, 453 
Broiled or Grilled, 452 
Dry Curry of, 452 
Fricandeau of, 453 
Galantine, 453 
Hashed, 458 
Liver of, 454 

te of, 454 
Pie, 783, 784 
Potted, 501 
Pudding, 734 

nenelles of, 322 

Roast, Gravy for, 37 
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Rabbit, Roasted, 
Rated, 730, 73) de 


ee 
panish way of Cookin 
Rtewed, 655 rat 
Rupréme of, 233 
Tinned, 448 
to Truss, 66 
Radiahes, 65), 631 
Raffald’s Browning. 1170 
Ragofit Financiere, 216 
Game. ala Finchdale, 21 
Mutton, American, TS 
= with Gniocchn, 296 
Tinned Meat, 82 
Turbot, Ww 
= Teed a la Walmcotte, 202 
Raised Pic Paste, 747 
Pies, 7H 
. Gravy for, 787 
Itaisin Cordial, 24 
Pastry, 8¢2 
Pudding, Baked, &73 
. Boiled, 872 
Wine, 1214 
.. With Cider, 121 
Tuisins, 811 
stewed, 1139 
Rajali’s Relish, 1170 
Rance, Consomme a ta, 43 
Ransforde, Veal a ta, 270 
Raspherries, 1130 
Raspberry Acid, 1202 : 
Raspberry and Pistachio Cake, 


Brandy, 1215 
Campote, Excellent, 1140 
Crenmn Pudding, 872 
Flummery, 1140 
Tces, 90 
Jam, 1140 
Mouese, 969 
Pie, 837 
Pudding, 837 
, Russian, 873 
Sauce, 129 
Solid, 952 
Sorbet, 969 
Bponge, 933 
Vinegar, 1202 
Wine 15, 
» Elavourings for, 1215 
Ratafia Cream, 9538 
‘ , Moulded, 953 
» _ Pudding, 873 
Ratafias, 1040 
Raviolis, Italian, 547 
Rayleigh Toast, 906 
Red Cabbage with Apples, 616 
Red Currant Jam, lid) 
Jelly, 1141 
Red Deer, 351 
Herrings, 100 
Sago, 033 
Refrdichissante Sauce 114 
Relevés and Made Dishes, 229 
Remoulade, 702 ; 
ftemne, Consommeé a la, 43 
Reindeer Tongue, 260 
Reine, Bouding a la, 209 
UCroqnettes a a, 213 
Potage 4 la, 61 
Restorative Grucl or 
Rhubarb, 1142 
and Orange Jam, 1143 
Compéite of, 1142 
Fool, 1142 
Fritters, 913 
Jam, Superior, 1143 
Moulded, 1143 
Pie, 873 
Pudding, 873 
Wine, 1216 
Ribs of Beef, Noasted, 303 
Ricardo, Salad a la, 729 
Rice a la Carlton, 996 
a la Chicago, 561 


Jelly, 1087 


| Rix de, Potage a 





te 





Rice & ta Custard, 503 
fe ue with Ham, 542 
ala Lucknow, 54 C 
ala Lytuphe, 55 
ala Sceur, 56 
a la Tremain, 566 
a la Trinidad, 938 
ala Turque, 566 
Andalusian, 558 
and Byg Stew, 58 
. ow lw, With Onions, 588 
and Pickle Stew, 565 
Blanched, 554 
Boiled Plainly, 4 
savoury, 550 
7 ot cold Savoury Dishes, 
nw) 
. for Curries, 
Border for Hot Savouries, 50 
« won HWeets, 561, W3 
Bread, Moo 
Browned, 861 
Cake, Good, 1040 
Cakes, Plain, 14 
Casserole, 56] 
Chicken and, 292 
Cream, Moulded, 953 
Curried, 562 
Cutlets, Plain, 562 
» Rich, 563 
Favourites, 5683 
Finger A la Dijon, 56! 
Flour, 567 
Forcemeat, 402 
for Gurnishing, &e., 996 
Gateau, Lich, a6 
~. Savoury, 5 
Molded, 565 
Puddings, 82D 
Rings, Savoury, 565 
Saffron, 568 
Sauces, (0 
Snowballs, 565 
Suup, L087 
Andalusian, 65 
Brown, 29 
Plain Vegetarian, 65 
. ich, 65 
Steamed, 566 
Water, 08s 
Rich era Pics, 
yb 


13 

Salad Dressings, 703 

Sausages of Mixed Meats, 479 

Stock, 27 

Thin Pancakes, 914 
Rings, King's, 520 
Risotta, 567 ; 

to Serve With Fish, 568 
Rissoles, 528, 788 

ala Reine, 789 

a ln Vincent, 780 


»s 
33 


Foreemeat for, 


la Japonaisc, 
62 


de 


Roach, 177 


Roasting, Directions for, 19 
of Gane, 414 
Rohert Sauce, 100 
Ham In, 247 
Rochelle Salad, 726 
Rock Buna, 10351 
Rockling, 177 
Roebuck, 351 
Roes, Carp, 133 
Fish, 151 
Sauce, 100 
Rolla Cheese, 303 
Rolled Beef, 234 
Rolls, Fried, 996 
Lentil, 581 
Rook, 457 
Pie, 780 
Rore Brandy, 1216 
Cake, 1041 
Custard Sauce, 125 
Pancakes, 014 
Rosemary, Gol 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Rossvear, Quails su 
Roulade weal 209° sista 
Round Rocf, Roasted, M4 
Rout Cakes, Almond, 1041 
Roux, Brown, 33 
‘ Ww dH : e, 35 
oyal Cream Pie, Americ 
Fritters, vl4 Temes 
Padding, vo 
sauce, 136 
Seville Sauce, 126 
Rudd, or Red Eye, 177 
Ruffs and Reeves, 457 
Rum Cakes, 1041] 
Cream, 04 
or Unbouled Preserve, German, 


1243 
Shrub, 1216 
Ramp Beef, Roasted, 44 
sSceak Pre, 7a" 
Rusk Pudding, 188 
Russe, Salad a ta, 728 
Russian Fish Soup, 77 
Rice Pudding, aa 


Sack Porset, 1216 

Siffron, 651 
Cakes, 1042 
Puddings, 874 
Rice, 568 

Sage, 51 


and Onion Forcemeat, 493 
Sasco, 568 
Moulded, 560 
Pudding, German, 84 2 
salamander, The, and Its Tver, 
17, 1257 
Salad Basket, 1256 
Salad Dressings, 699, 700 
Salads. 705 
ala Belgiavia, 728 
a la Chassercsse, 726 
ila Financiere, 727 
4 Pitatienne, 127 
ala Knightley, 727 
Ada Kuetelbure, 728 
a ln Lucardo, 728 
ain Rusee, TH 
American Cabhage, 706 
Anehovy, 700 
Artichoke, 708 
A®parag ue, 708 
BKeetroot, 708 
Broad Beans, 708 
Carrot, 708 
Cawitiower, 709 
Celery, 709 
Cheese, 710 
Chicken, 710 
Crab, 710 
Crayfish, 710 : 
Cuemnber Mayonnalec, m1 
Dandelion, 712 
de Legumes, 728 
Pevilled, 712, 
aah Mayonnaise, 712 
Endive, 712 
Fish and Keg, 713 
Flageolet, 714 
French Beans, 713 
Fruit, 715 
Game, 715 
Garvie in, 715 
Green Vea, 715 
Grouse & la Soyer, 715 
Plain, 716 
Hanover, 716 
Haricot, Green, 715 
Hop, 716 
Hungarian, 716 
Iced, 717 
Leek, 717 
Lentil 717 


——- 


Balada, Lettuce, 717 
Little Ham, 718 
Lobster Mayonnaise, 719 
Mayonnaise, 730 
Mayunnaiae in Aspic Burdors, 


Mixed, 720 
Mock Grab, 720 
Mock Dutch, 721 
Mosaic, 728 
Mutton, 721 
Nasturtium, 721 
Okra, 722 
Oyster, 722 ; 
Partridge, Mayonnaise, 722 
Pheasant, 722 
Plovers’ Ege, 723 
Polish, 724 
Portable, 724 
Potato and Game, 725 
and Traftle, 725 
Prawn a la Dunbar, 725 
Quail, 726 
h ablit, 726 
for Roast Meats, 7:0 
Rochelle, 726 
Salmagundi, 7.0 
Salmon, 731 
Sardine, 732 
Sausage, 732 
Savoury Potato, 732 
Smoked Salmon, 733 
Sole and Lax in a Border, 738 
Spanish Onion, 733 
Spring Onion, 744 
Stuffed Onion, 734 
Succotash, 7:4 
Swedish, 734 
Timbale Mould, 727 
Tomato, 735 
Trout, 736 
Tunny-fish, 736 
Turbot, 736 
Veal, 736 
Vinaigrette of Cold Meat, 787 
Watercress, 737 
Sally Lunne, 1003 
Salmagundi, 730 
Salmi of Duck, 397 
Larka, 220 
Game, 415 
Salmis Bauee, 102 
Salmon, 177 
Boiled, 178 
Cutlets, 179 
Fillets of, Fried, 179 
in Cases, ala Barricotte, 179 
in Jelly, 18u 
Mayonnaise, 180 
Omelet, goo 
Patties, 790 
Peel, 180 
Pickled (see Spiced), 181 
uenelles, 180 
alad, 731 
Sandwiches, 097 
Sauce, 102 
Scalloped, 181 
Smoked, 141 
Soufmic, Cold, 895 
» Hot, 900 
Spiced, 181 
Tinned, 18] 
nw Potted, 801 
» With Macaroni, 188 
Vol-nau-Vents, 790 
with Lobster Cream, 182 
» Tomatoes, 182 
Salmon Trout, 183 
Salpicons in Sauce, 260 
Salsify, 651 
a la Créme, 691 
651 


Soe , 692 
Salted Almonds, 997 








Salted Meat, Boiling, 4 
Curing and Picklins, 367 
Bgcon, to cut. up 2 Pig for, 339 
» and Berns, 360 
» and Peas, 370 
» and Potatoes,370 
ies + With Cheese, 370 
» in Batter, 370 
» Olive, 370 
» to Bot, 371 
n bo Choose, 371 
» to Cure and keep free from 
Rust, 378 
» to Cure and Roll, 372 
» to Fry, 372 
» bo Grill, 373 
» to Toast, 373 
Beef. Collared. 373 
» Dutch or Hung, 374 
» Ham, 374 
» Hambure, 374 
» Hunters’, 374 
» Round of, Spiced, 374 
» salted quickly, 375 
» Sunoked, American, 375 
Brawn 375 | 
vw Ormskirk, 376 
a Superior, 376 
Chaps, Bath, 37 
Cod, with Parsnips, 137 
H:im, Baked, 377 
_ Bayonne, 378 
» Boiled, 377, 378 
» Broiled, 378 
» Curcd, 378, 379 
» —», With Hot Pickle, 379 
» Fried, 379 
» 9 With Suceotash, 379 
«» Garnished Plaialy, giv 
« Spanish, 380 
» tO Choose, 376 
» to Stenm, 380 
» Weatphalian, 380 
» With Eggs and Vegetable 
Marrow, 3x0 
» With Fried Haricots, 331 
s5 ». Potatoes, 381 
3 » _Veal Sausages, 381 
Mutton Hann, 381 
Ox Tongues for Table, 332 
» oO Boil, 381 
» to Carve, a2 
y toOCollar, 382 
» to Cure, 382 
Pigs’ Feet, Devilled, 383 
a .. With Eggs, 383 
Pork, Pickled 3e4 
Smoking of Tongue or Beef, 


Soused Feet and Ears, 884 
Tongue or Beef, Salted and 
Smoked, 3x4 
Tongues, Pigy’ or Sheep's, to 
_ Cure, 385 
Vindaloo, 385 
Sandwich Bread, 142 
Moulds, 003 
Rolls, 1043 
Sandwiches, 073, 1087 
a’ la Tatham, 107 
en Cételettes, 007 
Santé, Potage, 62 
Sardine Salad, 732 
‘i Rémoutade, 182 
Sauce, 112 
Toast, 98 : ; 
Sardines and White Fieh, Potted 


502 
de Bouchées, 22 
Curried, 188 
in Aspic, 23 
Potted, 502 
to Serve, 183 
Various, 183 
Saucer Cakes, 1042 
Sauces and Gravics, 80 
Venison, 352 
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Sauces, Cold Savoury, 107,115 
Hot, 89-107 
Sweet, 115, 128 
Sauer Kraut. 651 
to Cook, 052 . 
Saumon de Bouchées, 22 
Snusager, Forcemeuts, Pottcd 
Meats, and Fish, 473 
General Remarks, 473, 474 
American. 475 
and AY adel 400 
and Baked Potatoes, 440 
and Liver Pudding, (yl 
Beef, 475 
German, 475 
Bologna, 476 
Freakfast, 476 
Brunswick, 476 
Cakes, Soyer’s, 479 
Curry, 476 
Fish, 476 
Foie (iras, 477 
Game, 477 
Liver, 477 
Mecklenburg, 477 
Mutton, 477 
Oysters, 478 
Pork and Potato, 478 
» Black Puddings, 478 
wv French, 479 
Puddings, 790 
Rolls, 749) 
Saffron Rice, 568 
Salad, 732 
Sandwiches, G98 
to Bake, 480 
to Boil, 480 
to Fry, 480 
to Grill or Broil, 431 
Tomato, 481 
Trufled 441 
University, 48% 
Veal, 482 
Veal and Ham, 482 
White Puddings, 482 
With Cress and Pickles, 481 
with Fried Potatoes, 481 
with Vegetables, 431 
Sauté Pan, 1257 
Srvouries (see Garnishes) 
Savoury Barter Pudding, 791 
Beef, Stewed, 304 
Blancmange, 1088 
Breakfast Cakes, 511 
Collops, 243 
Custards, 1089 
Dishes, s&s 
Dumplings, 7y2 
Kyas, 598 
Fleurs, 792 
Paneskes, 901 
Pastry and Puddings, 749 
Piites, Sandwiches of, yus8 
Puddings, 109 
Stew, Barley, 653 
» Mutton, 334 
Suet Puddings, 793 
Toast, 908 
Savoy Cabbage, 615 
Cake, Superior, 1044 
Cakea, 1043 
Creain Ice, 969 
Mould, 1043 
Saxon Pudding, 875 
Scad or Horse Mackerel, 183 
Scales and Weighite, 1257 
Scalloped Fish, & la Cardinal, 
ms 
Museels, 160 
Oysters, 171. 
» &la Reine, 171 
Salmon, Isl 
and Shrimps, 998 
Scallope, 184 
Schiller Sauce, 100 
Schon! Cake, 1044 
Scorzoncra, 652 
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Scotch Broth, 66 
Kale, 652 
Spice Cake, lot 
Woodcock, 909 


Scrar Mutton, with Mushrooms, 


BS. 
with Pickles, 334 
Seranibled Egys, 598 
Scraps, Treatment of, 508 
Scullery Maid, Duties of, 1301 
Sea Beer, 653 
Kale, 643 
. Boiled, 658 
Hash of Tinned Meat, 533 
Pice, 793 
Stew, 202 
Seasonings (ace Spices) 
Seed Cakes, 1044 
Rolls, Plain, 1045 
Semolina, 569 
Fritters, 714 
Padding, 829 
Servants, Duties of, 1277 
Munagement of, 1207 
Servietter, Ls 
Seville Orange Jelly, 14 
Pudding, 875 
Shad, 181 
Shaddock Orange, 1144 
Shalot, 653 
Vinegar, 1171 
Wine, 1171 
Shatots, Pickled, 1171 
Sheep's Braths, 35, 336 
Feet Jel, losy 
Harsiet, 336 
Head, 336, 337 
» Broth, 66 
» Fried, 261 
» Soup, 66 
Hearts, 387, 330 
Kidneys, $38 
Liver, 430 
Tongues, 3390, 340 
Trotcers, d40 
Shell Moulds, 202 
Shepherd's Pic, 533 
Sherbet, Rich, 1202 
Sherry, &4, 1060 
British, 1217 : 
Shorncliffe, Canapes a la, 211 
Toast, Wy 
Short Bread, 1045 
Cake, 45 , 
Paste, Various, 743 
Shrewsbury Biscuits, 1045 
Cakes, 1045 
Shrimp Butter, 999 
Forcemeat, 404 
Pic, 794 
Shrimps, 184 
a lu Dorisa, 23 
Potted, 502 
Sauce, 105 | 
Whiting with, 205 
Siberian Crabs, Preserved, 1144 
Sleves, 125t 
Silverand Plate, 1224 
Jelly, 054 
Simnel Yeast Cake, 1046 
Simple Sugar Icing, 1046 
Sink Baskete, 1256 
Sirloin, to Carve, d04 
to Roast, 305 we 
Skate, 145, 186 
Soup, 77 
Bkewera, 1256 
Skirret, 654 
Bkirts, 305 
Sleeping Cups, 1188 
Slov Gin, 1217 
Wine, 1217 
Sly Cakes, 1046 
Simeltg, 18s, 187 
pmokiog of Tongue or Beef, 


Snipe, 457,458 


INDEX. 


Snipo Pudding, 794 
Snow Rocks, 1046 
Soda Buns, 1047 € 
Cakes, 1047 
oe, 654 
Sole, 187 
a la Normande, 190 
and Lax Salad in a Border, 733 
au Gratin, 147 | 
wala Krancaiso, 183 
au Plat, 191 
au Vin Blanc, 188 
Baked, 188 ° 
Builed, 189 
» With Mushrooms, 189 
Broiled, 189 
en Chaudfroid, 189 
Fillets of, Fried, 189 
¥illeved and Rolled, 190 
Fried, 190 
to Killet, 191 
in Cream, 102 
with Cray fish, 192 
Sorbets, 970 
Sorrel}, 6x4 
Soubise Sauce, 104 
Souchet, Fish, 151 
Soule Case, China, 887 
» Hinged, $87 
Omelet, 909 
Souffite (see under Omeleta, 903, 
and Paneales, 884) 
Sounds’ Cod, 187. - 
Soups 
ala Bonne Femme, 67 
ila Mode. 67 
Almond, 35 
and Stocks, 24 
Apple, 36 
Artichoke, 38 
Asparagus, 36 
Austrian Bean, 37 
Barley, 37 
Beetroot, 37 
Bottled, 38 
Brunoise, 39 
Calf’s Keet, 40 
Head, 40 
Cauliflower, 40 
Cereal Crean, 41 
Velvet, 41 . 
Chestnut, Vegetarian, tl 
Clam, 73 : 
Clear, with Crotitons, 41 
with Maccdoines, 68 
Cocoa-nut, 42 
Conger Kel, 73 
Corn, 43 
Cow-heel, 44 
Crab, 74 : 
Cream a Ja Wellington, 44 
of Veal, 44 
Desiccated, 44 
Family, 45 
Fish, 72-79 
Fisherman's, 75 
Game, 46 
Giblet, 46 
Gravy a la Don, 47 
Green Pea, 47 
Haddock, 75 
ae 
ced, 49 . 
Julienne,49 #* 
Kidney, 50 
Kinross, 58 
Lentil, 50 
Liver, Brown, 80 
Lobster and Prawn, 76 
and Rice, 76 
and Shrimp, 76 
Macédoines with, 67 
pre Merrilies’, 51 
Milk, 51 


Mock Giblet,51 
Hare, 51 
Turtle, 52 


1 





Soups—Mushroom, 64 
Okra, 54 ean 
Onion and Gniocchi, 55 

Brown, 30 
with Cheese, 55 
with Dumplings, 55 
Ox Cheek, 56 
Til, 56 
Oyster, 76 
Pancakes, 56 
Pensa, 57 
Pheasant, 58 
Pickle, 58 
Piquant, 68 
Potato, 63 
Rabbit, 65 
Rice, Andalusian, 63 
Brown, 30 
Plain, Vegetarian, 65 
Rich, 65 
Russian Fish, 77 
Shecp's Head, 66 
Skate, 77 
Spinach, 66 
and Wy. 67 
Spring, 68 
Succotash, 68 
Sweetbread, 68 
Tapioca, 69 
Tinned, 6v 
Tomato, Anstralinn, 70 
Curry, 60 
Turtle, 73 
Veal, 70 ; 
Vegetable, with Herbs, 70 
White, 71 
Wines for, 84 
Winter, 71 

Sovercign Gitcau, 1047 
Sauce, 127 

Soy, 71 

Spanish Onion Salad, 783 
Onions, Pickled, 1171 
Sponge Cake, 1047 

Spare Rib Pork, 363 

Sparghetti, 500 
with Eggs, 570 

« Tomato Rolls, 570 

Spice Boxer, 1258 
in Cakes, 1047 

Spiced Beef, 235 
Mutton, 342 
Salmon, 181 
Vinegar, 1171 

Spices, sll 
Flavourers and Condiments, 

1152 
Allspice, 1153 
Burnt Onions, 1155 
Capsicum or Cayenne Essence 
1155 
Carraway Sced, 1156 
Casaripe, 1156 
Cayenne Pepper, 1156 
Celery Salt, &c., 1156 
Chillies, 1157 
Cinnamon, 1157 | 
Cloves, 1157 
French Mustard, 1160 
» Ragofit Powders, 1160 
German Mustarda, 1161 
Ginger, 1162 
Herbs Mixed and Powdered, 


1162 

Mint Essence, 1164 
Mustard, 1167 
Nutmegs, 1167 
Parisian Essence, 1168 
Pepper, 1169 

» . Water, 1160. 
Raffald’s Browning, 1170 
Salt, 1171 
Boy, 1171 : 
Apiit ot Herbs, Kitchener's 


» Savoury Spices, 1172 
Tarragon Vinegar, 1172 





Spices—Tartare Mustard, 1172 
Spinach and Batter, Meat with, 


ake 8 67 
an gs Soup, 
and tice, 655 
Boiled, 655 
Omelet, 901 
Soumié, 902 
Soup, 66 
with Eg, American, 
Spindled Oysters, 171 
en Croustade, 171 
Spirits and Wines, $11 
Spit, 1256 : 
Split pene, Boiling of, fur Soups, 
} 


Sponge Cake, 1047 
i Penny, 1048 
Cheesecakes, 875 
Pudding, 875 
Rusks, 1044 
Sportsman’s Punch, 1189 
Sprats, 192, 13 
Spring Covers, 1256 
Spring Salad, 734 
Soup, 68 
Sprouts, Brussels, 614 
» With Cheese Sauce, 674 
« With Tomato Sauce, 674 
Spun Sugar for Ornamental Pur- 
poses, 811 
Squah Pie, 794 
Squash, 655 
St. Honoré Trifle, 984 
Star-gazer Pie, 795 
Steak and Onions, 306 
Beef, 305 | 
» adja Bridgport, 235 
» ala Perigueux, 235 
» Italian, 261 _ 
» the Mandarin’s, 236 
» With Marrow, 236 
4 With Oysters, 236 


with Oysters and Ancho- 


" : 
Vies, 236 
», With Vegetables, 237 
Chateaubriand, 242 
Fricd, 336 
in Gravy, 306 
Mutton, 342 
» Roasted, 806 
«» With Oysters, 312 
Tongs, 1257 
Veal, 261 
Venison, Grilled, 271 
» With Bacon, 353 
Steamer, Potato, 3 
Steaming Apparatus, 18, 1257 
Directions for, 18 
of Puddings, 814 
Step Dariole Mould, 994 
Stew for Cheap Dinners, 2y2 
Mixed Ment, 291 
of Tongues, Cheap, 203 
Pan, 1256 
Sea, 292 
Btewed Beef, 307 
» Welsh, 307 
Black-cock, 38) 
Carp, 133 
Cavaliers’, 242 
Cheese, 588 
Ducks A la Carrington, 397 
Eels, White or Brown, 143 
Mackere] A la Monica, 167 
Mussels, 169 
Oatmeal, 555 
Oysters, 172 
» White, 172 
Perch, 173 
Pike, 174 
Sturgeon, loi 
Trout,196 
Btewing. Directions for, 
Btock, Brown, 27 
Clarification of, 28 
eh. 80 


OLE A Ce 


INDEX. 


Stock for Gravies and Sauces, 30 
Mediu, 20 
Riel, 2 
Ve@etable, 30 
White, 9 
Stock-pot, 25, 1257 
Stocks and Soups, 24 
Bins walt prescrved in water, 
4] 


Btove Mat, 1258 
Strainers, Gravy, &l 
Strasburg Geese, 422 
_ Pie Mould, 786 
Strawberries, 1145 
and Cream, 1147 
Bottled, 1146 
Compote of, 1147 
in Jelly, 1147 
Strawberry Acid, [202 
and Currant Pie, 837 
Chartreuse, 035 
Cheesecakeg, 876 
Corn-flour Pudding, 876 
Cream Ice, 970 
Custards, 876 
Fool, 1145 
Fritters, 915 
Jam, 1145 
Jelly, 1145 
Kalteschalen, German, J122 
Snow Cream, 085 
Souffie, 915 
Tartlets, 876 
Vinegar, 1202 * 
Watcr lce, 970 
Btrawe, Cheese, 58s 
Sturgeon, 1038, 194 
Styrian Pudding, &77 
Succotash, 656 
Curried, 656 
Salad, 734 
Soup, 68 
See Pig, 863 
Baked, 364 
1 German, 364 
Galantine of, 262 
» Superior, 262 
Pettitoes, 364 
to Roast, 464 
to Scald, 365 
Sauces for, 365 
Btuffings for, 305 
Sudhalle, Lamb a Ia, 250 
Suet Milk, 1090 . 
Pasée for Meat Pics, 747 
» Platn, 746 
«. Whole Meal, 747 
Puddings, 877 
to Clarify, 8 . 
Sugar, Clarified for Rich Pre- 
serves, 1147 
for Jame, 1005 
in Salads, 704 | 
Sugars for Puddings, 812 
Sultana Cake, 1018 ; 
PulEanae, to Serve with Meats, 
8 
to Serve with Swects, 1148 
Supper Rolls, Savoury, 628 
Supréme of Rabbit, 22% 
Sauce, 105 
Veal a ja Stockdale, 282 
» ala Trego, 282 
Surprise Blancmange, 984 
Pheasant en, 2x1 
Swans’ Eggs, 502 
Sweating, 18 
Swedish Salad, 734 
Sweethread and Tonguc Cutlets, 
& fa Financiere, 223 
A la Houghton, 224 
ala Verecroft, 224 
Becf, 308 
Bouchées, & la Russe, 282 
Caltf's, 202 . 
Calf’s, 4 ia Bordelaise, 293. 
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i ce ee; 


Sweetbread, Calf’a, with Aspara- 


gus and Quenclics, 224 
» With Sauce Herbacc, 224 
Cutlets, with Tomato Sauce, 


> 

Fried, 262 
Fritters, 902 

» Ala Parmesan, 002 
Lamb's, with Bacon, 250 
Mock, 263 
Soup, 68 
Vol-au-Vents, 795 : 
with Foic Gras in Aspic, 282 


Sweet Omelets, Pancakes, &c., 903 


Potato, 640 
Rickles, General Remarks, 1177 
Pickled Apples, Hiv 

» Blackberries, 1177 

» Cherries, 1178 
Damesons, 1178 
Green Gooscberries, 1179 
Melon, 1179 
» Kind, 1179 
= Pears, 1180 

Tomatoes, 1180 


Swects, Jellies, Creama, and Teca, 
16 


916 
Swecta, General Reinarks, $17, 918 


American Meringues, with 
Tcing, 920 ; 
Apple and Potato Giteau, 918 
Charlotte, Cold, 01s 
» Plain, 91s 
» Rich, 919 
Chartreuse, 919 
Custard, to Serve in Glasses, 
v19 
» Moulded, 919 
Miroton, 920 
Snow, vz1 
Apricots a Empress, 920 
Cereul Cream, to Serve with 
Stewed Fruit, 92 
Charlottes, 122 
liusse, y22 
» ala Moreton, 922 
(Jaret Jelly, 922 
Clotted Cream, 923 
Cochineal Colouring, 998 
Cocoa-nut milk, 923 
Compote of Fruit a Ja Genoese, 
23 
Coralline and Fruit Trifles, 
je). 


and Jam Trifles, 924 
Cornish Junket, 94 
Croquant of Oranges, 

Cream, 024 
Cumberland Butter, 925 
Currant Custard, 925 
Custards, 925 

The Duke's, 927 
Danison Charlotte, 927 
Devonshire Clotted Cream, 928 

Junket, 928 
Fruit Charlotte, 923 

Custard, 928 

Meringues, 028 

Sponges, 028 
Gooseberry Crean, 928 
Green Caps, o2p 
Imperial Tipsy Cake, 929 
Indian Trifle, 92u 
Lemon Sponge, 929 

Cream Spouge, 930 
Macaroni Baskets, 930 
Meringues, 930 

Baskets, 931 
Nougat, 031 
Orange Sponge, 932 
Pine-apple, 932 

Trifie, 932 
Raspberry Sponge, 933 
Red Sago, 933 | 
Rice a la Trinidad, 933 
Rose Meringue, 934 
Savoy Trifle, 984 


with 
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Sweets—St. Honoré Trifle, 934 
Strawberry Chartreuse, 935 
Snow Cream, 935 
Ry Nabub, 935 
Tipsy Bread, 936 
Cake, 986 
_« alu Lawson, 933 
nanos Surprise a la Martell, 
g: 


or Macaroon Trifle, 937 
Whim Wham, 938 
Swindon, Lamb a la, 250 
Swiss Cream Cakes, 1048 
Rolls, 1049 
Sy labubs, 935 
Devonshire, 936 
Syrup Cup Puddings, 878 
for Cakes, 1048 
for Sweetening Water Ices, 970 


7T 
Pavle a eRe Designs for 


Forget-me-not Scheme, 1223 
Harlequin, 1223 
Linen, 1227 
Talbot, Corbeillea a la, 212 
Tamarind Jam, 1148 
Tapioca, 570, 571 
Cream Soup, 69 
Tarragon, 656 
Vinegar, 1172 
Tartar Mustard, 1172 
Tartare Sauce, 105 
Cold, 4 
Tartlets, 879 
Tea, 1203 
Cloths, 1228 
Cream Ice, 970 
Kettle, 1258 
Solid, JOLg 
with Liqueurs, 1189 
Teal, 458 
Teetotal Pick-me-up, 1205 
Tench, 194 
Pie, 796 
Thermometers, 1253 
Thornback, 195 
Thyme, 656 
Timbale Mould, 727 
Timbale of Hare, Iced, 28 
Tinned Asparagus, 60p 
Fish, 151 
Lobster, 165 
Meat, Case for, 508 
Meats, 504 
Salmon, 181 
» With Macaroni, 182 
Soup, 69 
Tins, Cake or Sandwich, 1031 
Queen Cake, 1089 
Tipsy Bread, 936 
Cake, 936 
Toad in the Hole, 292 
Toxet, Buttered, 1049 
Cold or Dry, 1050 
Beg a la Southle, 599 
for Savouries, 105u 
Oyster, Plain, 170 : 
Savoury and Nourishing, 
1090 
Scrap, 529 
Water, 1090 
Toasting-forks, 1238 
Tomato, 656 
4a la Diable, 659 
and Cheese Soufflé, 002 
and Musncooat Forcemeat, 
Baked, 658 
» With Onions, 658 
Backets 4 la Harleigh, 225 
*, « Périgueux, 125 
Chips, 608 . 


INDEX, 





Tomato Chutney, 1173 
Curry Soup, 6 
Dumplings, 796 ‘ 
Forcemeat, 404 

» for Fish, 494 
Fried, 659 
Grilled, 659 

» American, 659 
Jame, Yellow, 1148 
Juices, Veal in, 1149 
Ketchup, 1178 

y American, 1173 
Preserved Soy, 1173 
Puree, 70, 659 
Rolls, Italan, 693 
Salad, 735 

» Rich, 735 
Sauce, 105 

» Brown, 105 

» for White Meat, 103 

» With Sweetbread Cutlets, 


225 


Sausages, 48] — 

Soup (Australian), 70 
Soy, 660 

Steamed, 630 


Stewed, 66) 

Store Sauce, 1174 

Tart, 879 

Tinned, 60 

Toast, Very Savoury, 1000 

Various Dishes of, 661 
Tomatoes ala Burdette, 223 

ala acral 

and Chestnut Sauce, 105 

and Chicken, 393 


and Curry Sauce, 103 le 


au Gratin , 603 
Piekled, 1180 : 
Small Piekled, 1174 
Stuffed in Aspic, 233 
Trufficd, 695 
with Fish, 154 
with Mackerel, 167 
with Plaice, 176 
with Salmon, 182 
Tongue and Ham Salad, 725 
Grilled with Fruit, 536 
» With Muabrooms, 536 
» With Onions, 536 
‘i gar Salted and Smoked, 


Rolled with Onions, 536 
» Sweet Pickles, 536 
wie Eggs and Caper Sauce, 


Ox ala Belgravia, 288 
» 4&la Calcutta, 250 
, ala Cranleigh, 259 
» 4la Dresde, 259 | 
», Sour (a German Dish), 289 
Reindeer, 250 
Tongues, Pig's or Sheep's, to 
Cure, 385 
Toulouse, Corbeilles & la, 212 
Vol-au-Vent & la, 228 
Treacle, 812 
in Cakes, 1050 
Roly-poly, 880 
Tarts, 880 . 
Trentham Pudding, 880 
Trifle an Surprise 4 la Martell, 


or Macaroon Trifle, 937 

Savoy. 934 

St. Honoré, 984 
Tripe and Eggs Fricassced, 208 

and Cow-heel Hot-pot, 537 

and Liver, 263 

and Onions, 3808 

Baked, 306 

Fried, 308 

jn ite own Liquor, 300 

in Savoury Butter, 1001 

Stewed, 800 

With Tomatoos and Spintch, 


3 oe fersing nt 459 








Tripe with Vegetables, 300 
Trout, 195, 196 
» Salad, 736 
« Salmon, 182 
Truffles, 661 
Essence, 1175 
TruMfed Sausages, 48! 
Truffies a l’Italienne, 605 
a la Serviette, 606 
for Garnishing, 1000 
in Madeira, 606 
Stewed in Champagne, 606 
Tunny Fish, 197 
Salad, 736 
Tunis Sauce, 127 
Turbot, 198 
& la Provengale, 198 
Baked, 198 
Boiled, 199 
» to Carve, 199 
Broiled, 200 
Cold, to Reheat, 200 
»_ to Serve, 200 
en Coquilles, 202 
»_ ala Roxane, 200 
en Darioles a Ja Julienne, 201 
». &la Jacques, 21 
en Mayonnaise, 201 
Kettle, 199 
Moley, 201 
Pie, 796 
Ragoiit of, 202 
» Icedala Walmcotte, 202 
Balad, 736 
Sandwiches, Excellent, 1000 
Turin Rolle, 1050 
Turkey, 450 


rawing of, 459 
a la Brockleigh, 460 
a la Chipolata, 460 
Baked, American, 460 
» Italian, 460 
» Plain method, 461 
Ballotines of, 278 
Boiled, 461 
Boned, 461 
Braised, 461 
» Plain, 462 
» B8orved Cold, 462 
Gravy for, 86 
Minced, 468 
Patties, Pies, &c., 755 
Potted, 463 
Poult, to Roast, 464 
Roasted, 464, 465 
Rolled, 465 
Salad, American, 707 
Stewed, 465 
Stuffed with Tongue, 466 
» Chicken, 466 
To Truss for Roasting, 407 
Trufiled, 466 
». cconomntenlly , 467 
with Fuie Gras, 216 
Turkeys’ Kegs, 502 
Turning Tongs, 1258 
Turnip, 661, 662 
Turnips au Beurre, 697 


ried 
Glazed, 697 
Turque, Mutton a la, 253 
Turtle, 78 
Forcemeat Bal] for, 486 
Twelfth Cake, 1050 


v 


Union Sandwiches, 10 
University Sausages, 483 


v 


Vance, Kidney & la, 217 
Vanilia Buns, 1060 


Vanilla Cheesecakes, 841 
Cream, vid 
+ Ice, 970 
Telly, 54 
Sauce, 127 
Sugar, S00 
Veal, 3!0 
Calf’s Brains, 237 
» Cakes of, 811 
» Chitterlingas, 311 
» Hars, 811 
» Feet, 311 
» _.» .With Sauce, 312 
» Head, 312, 313 
» Heart, 313 
. Liver,314 
ata Ducie, 264 
Ala Guernsey, 269 
ala Marengo, 226 
a la Pandore, 226 
ala Ponsfoote, 260 
ala Ransforde, 27 ; 
and Ham Pie, Eeonomical, 797 
and Sausages, 482 
and Rice Cakes, 540 
Baked in a Caul, 814 
Blanquette of, 208 
Boulettes, 587 
Breast of, 315 
» Stuffed and Stewed, 27 
, to Carve, 315 
Broiled, 315 
Cake, 265 
Cannelons of, with Iced Sauce, 


275 
Chang sioid) 4& la Lillington, 
2a ; 
Chops, 316 ry 
Cold, to Re-dress, 315 wey 


Cotlops, 316 ; 
Creams, @ la Dolnville, 213 
» in Jelly, 284. 
Cuxhion of, Braised, 265 
Cutlet, Stewed a la Baginhurst, 
206 
Utlets, 316 . 
» a@laGrainger, 226 
» en Papillotes, 227 
with Tomatoes and Cheese, 
227 


Escalopes with Celery Sauce, 
228 


” 


» With Spinach Purée, 22 
Fillet, Boiled, 317 
», Carving of, 317 
» Of. in Jelly, 270 
Fillet, Roasted, 817 
» Steamed, 318. : 
Filet of, Anchovies with 25 
» Braised, 264 
» Forcemeat, 495 
» Fricandeau of, 256 
» = Goore, 318 ; 
» Gravy for Roast, 88 
» Haricot, 267 
» inJelly, 267 
» German, 257 | : 
» in Tomato Juice, Amcri- 
ean, 268 
Liver, Stuffed and Roasted, 319 
» toCarve, 3820 | 
Mousse of, a la Lillington, 280 
Neck, Roasted, 820 
Olivers, 268 
Patties, 797 
Pie, 708 
Pluck, 820 
Pot ted, 5OY 
uenelles, 22 
oasted, 268 
Roulade, 269 
Balad, 736 
Sausngees, 482 
Shoulder, 321 
Boup, 70 : 
Hupréme of, & la Trego, 26 
» &la Stockdale, 262 
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Veal Vol au Vents, Superior, 7 
With Chestnuts, 269 
with Rice, 821, see 


Ve tubic Cookery, Plain, 603 
(sce also —=6Dressed Vege- 
tables) 


Artichoke, Chinese, 606 
Glohe, 606 
Jerusalem, 607 

Asparagus, 608 

Aubcrgines, 610 

Balm, 610 

Basil, 6J0 

Bay Leaves, G10 

Beans, Broad, 611 
French or Kidney, 611 

Reetroot, 613 

Borage, 613 

Bottled Vegetables, 614 

Broccoli, 614 

Brussels Sprouts, 614 

Burnet, 614 

Cabbage, 614 

Capers, 618 

Cardoon, 618 

Carrots, 618 

Cauliflower, 621 

Celeriac, 622 

Celery, 622 

Chervil, 623 

Chestnuts, 623 

Chick weed, 624 

Chicory (or Succory), 624 

Colcannon, 624 

Corn, Canned, 625 

Cucumber, 625 

Curried Vegetables, 626 

Dandelion, 626 

SMdiVe, 627 
ennel, 627 

Garhe, 627 

Good King Henry, 628 

Greens, 628 

Herbs, 628 

Horse-radish, 628 

Hot Siaw, 629 

Laver, 629 

Leeks, 629 

Lettuce, 650 

Marigold, 630 

Marjoram, 630 

Mint, 630 

Mushrooms, 631 

Muestard and Cress, 633 

Nasturtium, 633 

Nettles, 633 

Oils and Fata, Vegetable, 633 

Okra (or Gumbo), 634 

Olives, 634 

Olive Oil, 635 

Onions, 635 

Parsley, 637 

Parsnip, 638 

Peas, 689 

Pennyroyal, 42 

Potatoes, 642 

Pumpkins, 650 

Purslane, 650 

Radishes, 650 

Rosemary, 651 

Saffron, 651 

Burge, 65] 

Salsify, 651 

Sauer Kraut, 651 

Scorzonera, 652 

Scotch Kale, 652 

Sea-hect, 65% 

Sea-kale, 653 

Shalot, 653 

Skirret, 654 

Soja, 654 

Sorrel. to Caok, 654 

Spinach, 654 

Squash, 655 

Succotash, 656 

eumne? and Winter Savoury, 
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| Vegetable Cookery —Tarragon,656 
Thyme, 656 
Tomatoes, 656 
Truffle, 661 
Turnips, 661 
Vegetable Fats and Oil, (33, 662 
» Marrow, 642 
» Soup, with Herbs, 70 
pS Stock, 80 
NEB tee Cutters or 
258 
Knives, Ladles, &c¢., 1258 
Presser or Masher, 1258 
Vewetables, Dressed (see Dressed 
Vevetabler) 
Curried, 626 
» BOO, 880 
for Garnishing, 1000 
Iced, 643 
to Sweat, 664 | . 
Veretarian Currics, Indian, 664 
Jrish Stew, 665 
Paste, 718 
Venetian Cream, 954 
Cutlets, 247 . 
Venice or Venetian Pudding, 881 
Venison, 348, 
Boulettes a la Calypso, 540 
Breast. of, 353 
» Stewed, 349 
Chops 349 
Croquettes, 524 
Crusted, 349 
Curried, 540 
Cutlets, 349 
Hash or Mince, 350 
Hasheda, 270 
Haunch, 350 
» to Carve, 351 
Jugged, 271 
Neck, 301 
Paste for, 748 
Pasty 709 
» to Keep, 800 
Red Deer, 351 
» oo (New York), 353 
Roast, 35 
Roe-buck, 351 
» Haunch of, Marinaded, 352 
w dugged, 352 
Sauces and Grayies, 352 
Shoulder, to Ronst, 352 
ww to Stew, sy 
Steaks, Grilled, 271 
» With Bacon, 353 
Vera, Kidney & ta, 218 
Verecroft, Sweetbreads a la, 224 
Vermicelli, 572 
au Lair, 572 
Chichen In, 212 
(same in, 217 
Jelly, log] 
Pudding, 1001 
» Lich, sal 
with Apples, 881 
Soup, 1091 
Verona, Potage a Ja, 61 
Verte Sauce, 104 
Cold, 114 
Victoria, Pudding @ la, x70 
Sance, 126 
Vienna Bread, 1050 
or Butter Jeings, 1051 
Rusks, 105) 
Vinaigrette Sauce, 115 
Vin Blane, Sole au, 188 
Vindaloo, 383 
Vinegar for Salads, 1176 
Salad, 704 
Violet Cake, 1052 
Virginia Rum Pudding, 882 
Volaille, Eggs a la, 50u 
Vol au Vent, 800, 80! 
Cutters, 800 
» Fluted, 800 
ala Toulouse, 238 
au Financiére, 228 


Slicers, 
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Vol au Vents, & la Normande, | White Soup, 71 
802 


Small, 801 
White Fish, 903 


w 


Wafers, 1059 
Waller, 1052 
Wages of Servants, 1273 
Wa'nut, 665 
Ketchup, 1176 
Walnutea, Candicd, 1149 
Pickled, 1176 
Preserved, L150 
Warren's Cooking Pot, 1259 
Warxsail Bowl, 1189 
‘Water, 1062 
Ices, 71 
Watercress and Cucumber Saiad, 


37 

and Pickle Salad, with Eggs, 737 

Boiled, 666 

Salad, 737 
Weaver, 202 
Wedding Cake, 1015 
Wellsdene, Ducklings & la, 216 
West Indian Shrub, 1190 
West Riding Pudding, sk2 
Wheat, 572 

Frumenty or Furmenty, 

y , Porridge, 573 

with Fruit, 573 
Wheatears, 468 
Wheatenade, 1205, 
Wheatmeal Pudding, 829 
Whelks, 02 
Whey, 102 
Whim Whans, 932 
Whipped Crean, 954 

Tinttation, 955 

Jelly, 955 

Sauce, 128 
Whisks, 1259 


gg, 600 
Whitebait, 208, 203 
White Cake, 1053 

Currant Jain, 1150 
ow Selly, 150 
Gingerbread, 1053 


we 
nie 


Puddings, 482 
Roux, 35 


Sauce, Crabs in, 140 
» Salt in, 106 


Stock, 20 
Whites of Eggs, Poached, 602 
Whiting, 203, 204 ( 
A Savoury Dish, 1002 
Forcemeat, 406 
Whiting with Shrimps, 205 
Wholemeal Bread, 1053 
Whortieberry, 1050 
Widgeon, 468 
Wild Boar Ham, 366 
Pash of, with Cherry Sauce, 
36 
Hend, Mock, 366 
Wild Ducks, Fillets of, 463 
Tlashed, 468 
Roasted, 469 
» (Amcrican), 469 
Stewed, 4éy 
Scuffed, 40y 
with Oranges, 469 
Wild Fowl, Phuicking of, 470 
Roasted, 470 
Truffled, Sauté of, 470 
Wild Fowls’ Exes, Sue 
Windham, Potage ala, 41 
Wine Jelly, 955 
Pancakes, 916 
Saices, 124 : 
Wines, Ales, Cups, and Mixed 
Drinks, 1181 
Admiral’s Coo! Cup, list 
Ale Berry, or Seotch Brown 
Caudle, 1182 
Ale Cup, [1x2 
American Drinks, 1182 
Cambridge Milk Punch, 1183 
Champagne Cup, 1183 
Cider, 1183 
Claret Cup, 1384 
Cool Cup, Ts4 : 
Cran} oy Drink,old-fashioned. 


Cups, Js 

Gin Punch, 1185 

Ginger Exg Flip, 1185 

Hebe’s Cup, or Heidelbers 
Punebh, 1185 

Home-made Wines, 1205 

Hops and Sherry, t1a5 

Triperial, 1185 

Tastitution Cup, 1183 

Liqueurs, 1186 

Mulled Claret, 1189 

Malt Liquors, 11386 
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Wines, Ales, Cups, and Mixed 
Drinks-—Negus, 1187 

Orange ‘Toddy, leed, 1187 
Perry, 1188 
Pincapple Punch, 1188 
Port, Loz 
Regent's Punch, 1188 
Sherry, 1192 
Sleeping Cups, 1188 
Apurtsman’s Punch, 1189 
Spruce Beer, 1189 


Stoug, 1187 
Tea with Liqueurs, 118) 
Wassail Bowl (sir Walter 


Scott’s), 114 
Weat Indian Shrub, 1100 
Wince, 1190 
Wines and Spirits in Tncss, 1050 
Home-made, 1205 
for Soups, 84 | 
Spirits,and Liqueurs, 918 
Winter Soups, 71 
Woodcock, 470, 472 


ie, 803 _ 
» Raised, 802 


x 


Xavier, Potage a la, 62 


Y 


Yacht Saucea la Monica, 1 6 
ala Norah, 107 

Yams, 666 

Yeast, Brewers’, to Prepare for 

_ Use, 1054 

Dried, French or German, 1054 
Dumplings, ss 
Home-made. 1054 
Puddings, 883 
Wreaths, 1054 

Yolks of Eggs, Fried, 602 
Poached, 602 

York Biscuits, 1055 

Yorkshire Brown Bread, 1055 
Pudding, 403 
Tins. 1259 
Tea Cake, 1055 


Zouave Sauce, 107 
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Heart of Midlothian. 
Last Days of Pompeii. 
Yellowplush Papers. 
Handy Andy. 
Selected Plays. 
American Humour. 
Sketches by Bos. 
Macaulay’s Lays and Se- 
iected Essays. 
Harry Lorrequer. 
Old Curiosity Shop. ° 
Rienzi. 
The Talisman. 


ans. 
The Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsay. 
Edgar Allan Poe. Prose and 
Scott’s Poems. Poetry, Selections from. 

Universal History, Cassell’s Illustrated. With nearly ONE THOUSAND 
IntustraTions, Vol, I, Early and Greek History.—Vol. Il. The Roman Period.—- 
Vol, WII. The Middle Ages.—Vol. IV. Modern History. 9s. each. 

Vicar of Wakefield and other Works, by OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
3s. 6d. 5 cloth, gilt edges, ss. , 

Water-Colour Painting, A Course of. With Twenty-four Coloured Plates by 
R. P. Lerrcn, and full Instructions to the Pupil. 5s. 


Wedlock, Lawful: or, How Shall I Make Sure of a Legal Marriage ? By 


Two BarRkKISTERS. 15. 


Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. SwAyYSLAND. With 40 Coloured 
Plates in each. 12s. 6d. each. 


Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. E. Hutmge, F.LS,, F.S.A. Five Series. With 
40 Coloured Plates ineach. 12s. 6d. each. 

Wood, The Life of the Rev. J. G. By his Son, the Rev. THEQDORE Woop. 
With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo, cloth. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 

wo re Illustrated Journal for Mechanics, New and Enlarged Series. 

Vol. i 4s. «, 

“Work” Handbooks, A Series of Practical Manuals prepared under the Direc- 
tion of Pav N. Hastuck, Editor of Work. Wlustrated. Cloth, 1s. each. 

World of Wit and Humour, The. With 4oo Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

World of Wonders, The. With 4oo Illustrations. Two Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

Wrecker, The. By R. L. STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. Illustrated. 6s. 

Yule Tide. CASSELL’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. IS. 

Zero the Slaver. A Romance of Equatorial Africa. 

3s. 6d. 


Piekwiek. Two Vols. 
Searlet Letter. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. Two Vols. 


The Pathfinder. 
ivelina. 





Illustrated. 


Four Series. 


By ILAAWRENCE FLETCHER. 


LLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 

The Quiver, for Sunday and General Keading, Monthly, 6d. 
Cassell's Family Magazine. Monthly. 

“ Little Folks” Magazine. Monthly, 6d. 

The Magazine of Art, With Three Plates. Monthly, Is. qd. 
Chums. TheIllustrated Paper for Boys. Weekly, 1d.; Monthly, 6d. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Weekly, 1d.; Monthly, 6d. 
Work. Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. Weekly, 1d.; Monthly, 6d. 
Cottage Gardening. Ilustrated. Weekly, $d. ; Monthly, 3d. 


: } CASSELL & COMPANY’S Monthly Serial Publications 
iii Pe iad (s CasseLL & Company's COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


— 











Catalogues of CASSELL & COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS, which may be had at all 
Booksellers’, or will be sent post free on application to the Publishers :— 
CASSELL’s COMPLETE CATALOGUE, containing particulars of upwards of One 
Volumes. 
es eite CL assivies CaTaLocug, in which their Works are arranged according 
to price, from 7hreepence to Fifty Guineas. _ | ; 
CasseLt’s EpucaTIONAL CATALOGUE, containing articulars of CasseL, & 
Company's Educational Works and Students’ Manuals. | 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirsep, Ludgate :. ill, London. 


Selections from Cassell & Company's Publications. 


Bibles and Religions Works. 


Bible Biographies. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 


The Story of Joseph. Its Lessons for To-Day. By the Rev, GEORGE BAINTON. 
The Story of Moses and Joshua. By ine ev. y. TELFORD. 

The Story of Judges. By the Rev. 5 YCLIFFE GEDGE. 

The Story of Samuel and Sanl. By the Rev. D. C. TOVEY. 

The Story of Vavid. By the Rev. J. WILD. 


The Story of Jesus. In Verse. By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 
Bible, Cassell’s Tlustrated Family. With 900 Illustrations. Leather, gilt 


edges, £2 ros. ; full morocco, £3 ros. 

Bible, The, and the Holy Land, New Light on. By B. T. A. Everts, M.A. 
IHu-trated, Cloth, 21s, 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D. With Illustrations, 
Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each. 

Bible Manual, Cassell’s Dlustrated. By the Rev. ROBERT HUNTER, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Student in the British Museum, The. By the Rev. J. G. KITCHIN, 
M.A. Entirely New and Revised Edition, 1s. 4d. 

Biblewomen and Nurses. Yearly Vol., 3s. 

Bunyan, cereus Ilustrated. With 200 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 
7s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (Cassell’s Illustrated). gto. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Child’s Bible, The. With 2oo Illustrations. Demy 4to, 830 pp. 150tk Thousand. 
Cheap Edition, 7s. 60. Superior Edition, with 6 Coloured Plates, gilt edges, ros. 6d. 

Child's Life of Christ, The. Complete in One Handsome Volume, with about 
2oo Original! Illustrations. Cheap Edzrtion, cloth, 7s. 6d.; or with 6 Coloured Plates, 
cloth, gilt edges, ros. 6d. Demy 4to, gilt edges, 2rs. 

‘‘Come, ye Children.” By the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. [IIlustrated. gs. 6d. 


Commentary, The New Testament, for English Readers. Edited by the 
Rt. Rev. C. J. Erticorr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. In Three 
Vols. 218. each. 
Vol. I.—The Four Gospels. 
Vol. II.—The Acts, Romans, Corinthians, Galatians. 
Vol. 1I1..—The remaining Books of the New Testament. 
Commentary, The Old Testament, for English Readers. Edited by the Rt 
Rev. C. J. Etricott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. omplete in 
5 Vols. 21s. each. 
Vol. I.—Genesis to Numbers. Vol. I1I.—Kings I. to Esther. 
Vol. 11.—Deuteronomy to Samuel] II. | Vol. IV.—Job to Isaiah. 
Vol. V.—Jeremiah to Malachi. 
Commentary, The New Testament. [Edited by Bishop ELLicotT. Handy 
Volume Edition. Suitable for School and General Use. 


St. Matthew. 35. 6d. Romans. 2s. 6d. Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, 

St. Mark. 3. Corinthians I. and II. 4s. and James. Fe 

St. Luke. 35. 6d. Galatians, Ephesians, and Peter, Jude, and John. 

St. John. 3s. 6d. Philippians. 3s. The Revelation. 45. 

The Acts of the Aposties. Colossians, Thessalonians, An Introduction tothe New 
3s. 6d. and Timothy. 3. Testament. 2s. 6d. 


Commentary, The Old Testament. Edited by Bishop ELLICOTT. Handy Volume 
Edition. Suitable for School and General Use. 


Genesis. 35. 6d. | Leviticus. 3s. Deuteronomy. 2s. 6d. 
Exodus. 35. Numbers. 25s. 6d. 


Dictionary of Religion, The. An Encyclopzdia of Christian and other 
Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, History, 
Biography, &c. &c. By the Rev. WILL1am BENHAM, B.D. Cheap Edition, ros. 6d. 

Doré Bible. With 230 Illustrations by GusTAvE Dorf. Original Edition. 
Two Vols., best morocco, gilt edges, £15. Popular Edition. With Full-page Illus- 
trations. In One Vol. 15s. Also in leather binding. (Price on aphlication.) 


Early Days of Christianity, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 
Lisrary Epirion. Two Vols., 24s. ; morocco, £2 2s. 
Popurar Epiriox. Complete in One Vol., cloth, 68.; cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, 1os. 6d. ; tree-calf, 158. 


Family Prayer-Book, The. Edited by the Rev. Canon GARBETT, M.A., and 
the Rev. S. Martin. With Full-page Illustrations, New dition, Clots, 7s. 6d. 

Gleanings after Harvest. Studies and Sketches. By the Rev. JOHN K. VERNON, 
M.A. Illustrated. 6s. 


e Selections from Cassell & Company's Publications. 


“Graven in the Rock ;” or, the Historical Accuracy of the Bible confirmed by 
reference to the Assyrian and Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum and else- 
where. By the Rev. Dr. SaMurFL Kinns, F.R.A.S., &c. &c. Mlustrated. 12s. 6d. 

‘“‘Heart Chords.” A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound in cloth, red 
edges, 1s. each. 

My Father. zy the Right Rev. A@hton Oxenden, My Soul. By the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 


late Bisho Montreal. My Growth in Divine Life. By the Rev. 
My Bible. By the Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, Prebendary Reynolds, M.A. 

Bishop of Ripon. My Hereafter. By the Very Rev. Dean Bicker- 
My Work for God. By the Right Rev. Bishop steth. 

Cotterill. My Walk with God. By the Very Rev. Dean 
My Object in Life. By the Ven. Archdeacon Montgomery. ; 

Farrar, D.D. My Aids to the Divine Life. By the Very 
My Aspirations. By the Rev. G. Matheson, D.D. Rev. Dean Boyle. 
My Emotional Lite. By Preb. Chadwick, 1).D, My Sources of Strength. By the Rev. E. E. 
My Body. By the Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie, D.1D). Jenkins, M.A, 


Helps to Belief. A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious Difficulties of the 
Day. Edited by the Rev. TziGNmMouTH SHORE, M.A., Canon of Worcester, and 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth, 1s. each, 

CREATION. By Harvey Goodwin, D.D., late THE MORALITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Lord Bishop of Carlsle. the Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D. 
MIRACLES. _ By the Rev. Brownlow Mait- THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD. By the Lord 

land, M.A. Bishop of Derry. 

PRAYER. By the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, THR ATONEMENT, By William Connor 

M.A. Magee, D.D., Late Archbishop of Yorx. 

Holy Land and the Bible, The. A Book of Scripture Illustrations gathered 
in Palestine. By the Rev. CUNNINGHAM Gerikie, D.D., LL.D. (Edin.). With Map. 
Two Vols. 24s. Sllustrated Edttion, One Vol. ais. 

Life of Christ, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Chaplain- . 
in-Ordinary to the Queen. 

Popular Enpition, Revised and Enlarged, extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

CHeaP ILLUSTRATED Epinion. Large 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. Cloth, full gilt, gilt 
edges, tos. 6c. 

Library Epirion. Two Vols. Cloth, 24s.: morocco, 42s. 

Marriage Ring, The. By WinLttamM LANDELS, U.U. Bound in white 
leatherette. New and Cheaper E.tition, 3s. 6d. 

Morning and Evening Prayers for Workhouses and other Institutions. 
Selected by Louisa TWIninac. 2s. 

Moses and Geology; or, the Harmony of the Bible with Science. Ly 
the Rev. Samvec Krnws, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Wustrated. Demy 3vo, 8s. 6d. 

My Comfort in Sorrow. By HuGn MAcMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., &c. 1s. 

New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By Basi.t T. A. Everrs, M.A, 
Tllustrated. Cloth, 21s. 

Old and New Testaments, Plain Introductions to the Books of the. Con- 


taining Contributions by many Eminent Divines. In Two Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


Plain Introductions to the Books of the Old Testament. 336 pages. Edited by 
the Right Rev. C. J. Evpicotrr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 3s. 6d. 
Plain Introductions to the Books of the New Testament. 304 pages. Edited by 
the Right Rev.C, J. Etricort, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 3s. 6a. 
Protestantism, The History of. By the Rev. J. A. WyLiz, LL.D. Containing 
upwards of 600 Original Iliustrations. Three Vols., 27s. 
“Quiver” Yearly Volume, The. With about 600 Original Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. Also Monthly, 6d. 
St. George for England; and other Sermons preached to Children. Fifth 
Edition. By the Rev. TI. TREIGNMouTH SHORE, M.A., Canon of Worcester, 5s. 
8t. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., 
F.R.S., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Lisrary Epition. Two Vols., cloth, 24s. ; calf, 42s. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, One Vol., £1 1s. ; morocco, £2 2s. 
PorputarR Epirion. One Vol., 8vo, cloth, 6s.; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; 
Persian morocco, 10s. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 
Shall We Know One Another in Heaven? By the Rt. Rev. J. C. RYLE, D.D., 
Bishop of Liverpool. Mew and Enlarged Edition. Paper Covers, 6d. ; 
Shortened Church Services and Hymns, suitable for use at Children’s Services. 
Compiled by the Rev. T. Te1GNmMoutH Suorg, M.A, Canon of Worcester, 
Enlarged Edition. 1s. hits och ; ; 
Signa Christi: Evidences of Christianity set forth in the Person and Work of 
Christ. By the Rev. JAMES AITCHISON. 55. 
‘“Sunday:” Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation. By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hussey, D.C.L. Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Twilight ot Lite, The: Words of Counsel and Comfort for the Aged. Ly 
Joun Excertron, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Selections from Cassell & Company's Publications. 


—— 


Gdurational Works and Students’ Manuals. 


Agricultural Text-Books, Cassell’s, (The ‘‘ Downton” Series.) Fully Illustrated. 
Edited by Joun Wricutson, Professor of Agriculture. Soils and Manures. By 
. M. H. Munro, D.Sc. (London), F.1.C., F.C.S. 2s.od. Farm Crops. By Pro- 

fessor Wrightson, 2s. 6d. Live Stock. "By Professor Wrightson. 2s. 6d. 


Alphabet, Cassell’s Pictorial Mounted on Linen, with rollers. 3s. 6d. 

Arithmetic :—Howard’s Art of Reckoning. By C. F. HOWARD. Paper, 1s. ; 
cloth, 2s. LExlarged Edition, 5s. 

Arithmetics, The ‘‘Belle Sauvage.” By GEORGE Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. With 
Test Cards. (List on application.) 

Atlas, Cassell’s Popular. Containing 24 Coloured Maps. 2s. 6d. 

Book-Keeping. By THEODORE JONES. FOR SCHOOLS, 2s.; or cloth, 3s. For 
THE MILLION, 2s.; or cloth, 3s. Books for Jones’s System, Ruled Sets of, 2s. 

British Empire Map of the World. New Map for Schools and Institutes, of 
G. R. Parkin and J. G. BAkTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Mounted on cloth, varnish 
and with Rollers or Folded. 25s. 

Chemistry, The Public School. By J. H. ANDERSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Cookery for Schools. By LizzIE HERITAGE. 6d. 

Dulce Domum. kKhymes and Songs for Children. Edited by JOHN FARMER, 
Editor of ‘*Gaudeamus,” &c. Old Notation and Words, 5s. _N. B.—The Words of 
the Songs in “‘ Dulce Domum” (with the Airs both in Tonic Sol-Fa and Old Notation) 
can be had in Two Parts, 6d. each. 

English Literature, A First Sketch of, from the [Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. Bvy Prof. HENRY MorLey. 7s. 6d. 

Euclid, Cassell’s. Edited by Prof. WALLACE, M.A. 1s. 
Euclid, The First Four Books of. WVew £ditzon. In paper, 6d.; cloth, 9d. 
French, Cassell’s Lessons in. Newand Nevised Fdition, Parts I. and II., each, 
2s. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d. Key, 1s. 6d. 
French-English and English-French Dictionary. Lutirely New and Enlarged 
Edition. 1,150 pages, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
French Reader, Cassell’s Public School. By GuILLAUME S. CONRAD. 2s. 6d. 
Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientific Manuals. 
Plane T'rigonometry. 2s. 6d. Buchd. Books I, IIT. as. 6d. Books IV., V.. VIL as. 6d. 
Mathematical Tables. 3s. 6d. Mechanics. 3s. aac aa eee Philosophy. 3s. 6d. Optics. 


2s. 6d. Hydrostaties. 3s. 6d. Steam Engine. 3s. 6d. Algebra. Part I., cloth, 2s. 6d.) Com. 
plete, 7s.6d. Tides and Tidal Currents, with Tidal Cards, 3s. 


Gaudeamus. Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by JOHN FARMER. 5s, 
Words only, paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 

Geometry, First Elements of Experimental. By PAUL Bert. Illustrated. 15. 6d, 

Geometry, Practical Solid. By Major Ross, R.E. as. 

German Dictionary, Cassell’s New. German-English, English-German, Cheap 
Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 5 ; half-roan, 4s. 4d. 

German Reading, First Lessonsin. By A, JAGsT. Illustrated. 1s. 

Hand and Eye Training. By G. Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with 16 Coloured 
Plates in each Vol. Crown 4to, 6s. each. 

“Hand and Eve Training” Cards for Class Work. Five sets in case. 1s. each. 

Hand and Eye Training. Designing with Coloured Papers. By G. RICks, 
B.Sc., and JOSEPH VAUGHAN. Illustrated. 2s, 

Historical Cartoons, Cassell’s Coloured. Size 45 in. x 35 in. 2s.each. Mounted 
on canvas and varnished, with rollers, 5s, each. (Descriptive pamphlet, 16 pp., 1d.) 

Historical Course for Schools, Cassell’s, Illustrated throughout. The Simple 
Outline of English History, 1s. 3d. The Class History of England, 2s. 6d. 

Italian Lessons, with Exercises, Cassell’s. In One Vol. 3s. 6d. 

Latin Dictionary, Cassell’s New. (Latin-English and English-Latin.) Revised 
by J. R. V. Marcuant, M.A., and J. F. CHarves, B.A. 38. 6d. Suferior 
Edition, 5S. 

Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. b: P. POSTGATE. 2s, 6d. 

Latin Primer, The First. By Prof. POSTGATE. 1s. 

Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. as. 6d. 

Laws of Every-Day Life. For the Use of Schools, By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 
M.P. 13s. 6d. Sfecial Edition on green paper for those with weak eyesight, as. 


e Selecttons from Cassell & Company's Publications. 








Lessons in Our Laws ; or, Talks at Broadacre Farm. By H. F. Lester, B.A. 
Part I.: THE Maxers AND CARRIERS-OuT OF THE Law. Part I1.: Law Courts 
AND LocaL Ruug, && 15s. 6d. each. 

Little Folks’ History of England. By IsA CrRAIG-KNox. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 

Making of the Home, The. By Mrs. SAMUEL A, BARNETT, 1s. 6d. 


Marlborough Books :—arithmetic Examples. 3s. French Exercises. 3s.6d. French 
Grammar. 2s.6d. German Grammar. 33s. 6d. 


Mechanics for Young Beginners, A First Book of. By the Rev. J. G. Easton, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples in Practical. By 
R. G. Braing, M.E, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 79 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Natural History Coloured Wall Sheets, Cassell’s New. Consisting of 17 
subjects. Size, 39 by 31 in. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 3. each. 

Object Lessons from Nature. By Prof. L. C. MIALL, F.L.S., F.G.S. Fully 
Illustrated. New and Enlarged Edition, Two Vols. 1s. 6d. each. 

Physiology for Schools. By ALFRED T. SCHUFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S., &c. 
Illustrated. xs. 9d. Three Parts, paper covers, 5d. each; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Poetry Readers, Cassell’s New. Illustrated. 12 Books. 1d. each. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Popular Educator, Cassell’s New. With Revised Text, New Maps, New Coloured 


Plates, New Type, &c. Complete in Eight Vols., 5s. each; or Eight Vols. in 
Four, half-morocco, 50s. 


Reader, The Citizen. By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; alsoa 
Scottish Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By Rev. J. DENNIS HiRpD. 1s, 6d, 

Readers, Cassell's ‘‘ Higher Class.” (List om application.) 

Readers, Cassell’s Readable. Illustrated. (List on application.) 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. ‘Three Books. 4d. each. 

Readers, Geographical, Cassell’s New. With Numerous Illustrations in each 
Book. (List.on application.) 

Readers, The Modern Geographical. Illustrated throughout. (Liston application.) 

Readers, The Modern School. Illustrated. (List on application.) 

Reading and Spelling Book, Cassell’s Illustrated. 1s. 

Round the Empire. By G. R. PARKIN. Witha Preface by the Rt. Hon, the 
Earl of Rosebery, K.G. Fully Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 

Science Applied to Work. By J. A. BOWER. Illustrated. 1s, 

Science of Every-Day Lite. By J. A. Bowrr. illustrated. 1s. 

Sculpture, A Primer of. By I. Roscoe MULLINS, Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Shade from Models, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament, How to. By 
W. E. Sparkus. With 25 Plates by the Author, 33s. 

Shakspere’s Plays for School Use. Illustrated. g Books, 6d. each. 

Spelling, A Complete Manualof. By J. D. MoreLL, LL.D. 1s. 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s New. An entirely New Cyclopedia of Technical 
Education, with Coloured Plates and Engravings. In Vols, 5s. each. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout. 16 Vols., from 2s, to 4s. 6d. 
(Lest free on application.) 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. AYRTON, F.R.S,, and RICHARD 
WorMELL, D.Sc., M.A. Wlustrated throughout. 


The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. By Prof. , Design in Textile Fabrics. By T. R. Ashen- 
Hummel. 5s. hurst. 4s. 6d. 


Watch and Clock Making. By D. Glasgow, Spinning Woollen ene cree By Ww. 


C : we: ; 5S. McLaren, M.P. 4s. 6d. 
Vice-President ot the British Horolugical 5.1 4 
Institute. 4s. 6d. Practical Mechanics. By Prof. Perry, M.E. 


38. od. 
Steel and Iron. By Prof. W. H. Greenwood, Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Ma- 
F.C.S., M.I.C.E., &c. 5s. chine. By Prof. Smith. 3s. 6d. 


fhings New and Old; or, Stories from English History. By H. O. ARNoLD- 
Forster, M.P. Fully Illustrated. Strongly bound in Cloth. Standards I. and IT.. 
gd. each ; Standard III., 1s. ; Standard IV., 1s. 3d. ; Standards V., VI., and VII, 
zs. 6d. each. : 


World of Ours, This. By H.O. ARNoLD-ForsTER, M.P. Fully Illustrated. 3s, 6d. 
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Books for Young People. 


“Little Folks” Half-Yearly Volume. Containing 432 pages of Letterpress, with 
Pictures on nearly every page, together with Two Ful -page Plates printed in Colours 
and Four Tinted Plates. Coloured boards, 3s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


Bo-Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stories and Verses. 
Illustrated with beautiful Pictures on nearly every page, and Coloured Frontispiece. 
Yearly Vol. Elegant picture boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Beneath the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Brave Deeds. By 
F. J. Cross. Illustrated. Limp cloth, rs. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 

Told Out of School, By A. J. DANIELS, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Red Rose and Tiger Lily. By L. T. MEADE. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Five Stars ina Little Pool. By EDITH CARRINGTON. Illustrated. 6s. 

Beyond the Blue Mountains. By L. T. MEADE. Illustrated. 5s. 

The Cost ofa Mistake. By SARAH PITT. Illustrated. Mew Edition. 2s. 6d. 

The Romance of Invention: Vigncttes from the Annals of Industry and Science. 
By JAMES BURNLEY. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

The Peep of Day. Casscll’s Illustrated Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Maggie Steele’s Diary. By E. A. Dittwyn. 2s, 6d. 

A Book of Merry Tales. By MAGGIE BROWNE, SHEILA, ISABEL WILSON. and 
C. L. Matéaux. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Sunday Story-Book. By MAGGIE BROWNE, SAM BROWNE, and AUNT 
ETHEL. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Bundle of Tales. By MAGGIE BROWNE, SAM BROWNE, & AUNT ETHEL. 3s. 6d. 

Story Poems for Young and Old. By I. DAVENPoRT, 3s. 6d. 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. By MAGGIE BROWNE. Illustrated. 5s. 

Born a King. By FRANCES and MARY ARNOLD-FORSTER. Illustrated. 18. 

Magic at Home. By Prof. HOFFMAN. Fully Illustrated. A Series of easy 
and startling Conjuring ‘Tricks for Beginners. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Schoolroom and Home Theatricals, By AkRTHUR WAUGH. 
tions by H. A. J. MILES. New Zazttion. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated. Mew Edition. 2s, 6d, 

Heroes of Every-Day Life. By LAuRA LANE. With about 20 Full-page 
Illustrations. 256 pages, crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By R. J. CORNEWALL-JONES. _[lustrated 
throughout, and containing a Coloured Plate of Naval Flags. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Gift Books for Young People. By Popular Authors. With Four Original 





With Illustra- 


Hlustrations in each. Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d, each. 


The Boy Hunters of Kentucky. By 
Edward S, Ellis. 
Red Feather: a Tale of the American 
Frontier. By Edward S. Ellis. 
Fritters; or, “It’s a Long Lane that has 
no ae 
Trixy; or, “Those who Live in Glass 
Houses shouldn't throw Stones.” 
The Two Hardcastles. 
Seeking a City. 
Rhoda’s Reward. 
**Golden Mottoes”’ Series, The. 
full-page Original Illustrations. 
“Nil Desperandum.” By the Rev. F. Lang- 
bridge, M.A. 

“Bear and Forbear.” By Sarah Pitt. 
“Foremost if I Can.” By Helen Atteridge. 
“Cross and Crown” Series, The. 

y 8vo, 256 pages, 2s. 6d. each. 
Heroes ofthe Indian Empire ; or, Stories of 
alourand Victory. By Ernest Foster. 

Through Trial to Triumph; or, “The 
Royal Way.” By Madeline Bonavia Hunt. 

In Letters of Flame: A Story of the 
Waldenses. By C. L. Matéaux. 

Birone to Suffer: A Story of the Jews. By 
E. Wynne. 


Jack Marston's Anchor. 

Frank’s Life-Battle. 

Major Monk’s Motto; or, “Look Before 
you Leap.” 

Tim Thomson's Trial; or, “ All is not Gold 
that Glitters.” 

Ursula’s Stumbling-Block. 

Ruth’s Life-Work; or,“‘No Pains, no Gains.” 

Razs and Rainbows. 

Unele Wilham’s Charge. 

Pretiy Pink’s Purpose. 


Each Book containing 208 pages, with Four 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. each. 


**Honour is my Guide.” 
(Mrs. Adains-Actor). 

** Aim ata Sure End.” By Emily Searchfield. 

“He Conquers who Endures.” By the Author 
of ** May Cunningham's Trial,” &c. 


By Jeanie Hering 


With Four Illustrations in each Book. Crown 


By Fire and Sword: A Story of the Hugue- 
nots. By Thomas Archer, 

Adam Hepburn's Vow: A Tale of Kirk and 
Covenant. By Annie S. Swan. 

No. XIII. ; or, The Story of the Lost Vestal. 
A Tale of Early Christian Days. By Emma 
Marshall. 

Free1om’s Sword: A Story of the Days of 
Wallace and Bruce. By Aunie S. Swan, 


Selections from Cassell & Company's Publications. 





Albums for Children. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


The Chit-Chat Album. Illustrated. My Own Album of Animals. Illustrated, 


The Album for Home, School, and Play. ‘ 
Set in bold type, and illustrated throughout, Pieture Album of All Sorts. Illustrated, 


‘‘Wanted—a King '’’ Serles. Cheap Edition. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 
Robin’s Ride. By Ellinor D®enport Adams, Wanted—a King; or, How Merle set the 
Great-Grandmamma. By Georgina M. Synge. Nursery Khymes to Rights. By Maggie 
Mairy aalce in Other Lands. By Julia God- Browne. 

ard, 








Crown 8vo Library. Cheap Editions. 2s. 6d. each. 


Rambles Round London. By cd L Wild Adventures in Wild Places. By Dr. 
Matéaux. Illustrated. Gordon Stables, R.N. Illustrated. 

Around and About Old England. By C. Modern Explorers. By Thomas Frost, Illus- 
L. Matéaux. LSustrated. trated. ewand Cheaper Edition, 

Paws and Claws. By one of the Authors of Early Explorers. By Thomas Frost. 
“Poems Written for a Child.” Mlustrated. Home Chat with our Young Folks. Ilus- 

Decisive Events in History. By Thomas trated throughout. 
Archer. With Original Illustrations. J le, Pe and Plain. Illustrated 

The True Robinson Crusoes. Cloth gilt. throughout. 

Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home. _ Illus- The England of Shakespeare. By E 
trated throughout. Goadby. With Full-page Illustrations. 





Three-and-Sixpenny Books for Young People. With Original Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


+ Bashful Fifteen. By L. T. MEADE. cae; oF “Getting Even” with Him. By 
The King’s Command. A Story for Girls. Ss . 
By Maggie Symington. - + Polly. By L. T. Meade. 


i . . + The Palace Beautitul. By L. T. Mead 
+ A Sweet Girl Graduate. By L. T. Meade. “Pollow my Leader.” y eade, 


+ The Waite House at Inch Gow. By Sarah For Fortune and Glory. 
Lost in Samoa. A Tale of Adventure in the Lost among White Africans. 
Navigator Islands. By E. S, Elhs. +A World of Girls. By L. T. Meade. 


Books marked thus + can also be had in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 





Books by Edward §. Ellis. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Hunters of the Ozark. The Last War Trail. Ned in the Block House. 





The Camp in the Moun- Wed on the River. A Tale A Story of Pi i 
tains. a of Indian River Warfare. Kentuck - onsen ees 
N arg the Weed. ‘ artery Foot rints oa the Forest. ane Lost ‘Trail. 
of Early Days in the West. p the Tapajos. amp-Fire and gwam. 
Down the Mississippi. The Great Cattie Trail. Lost ia the Wildes 
Sixpenny Story Books. By well-known Writers. All Illustrated. 
ae tai Cave. - TAstie Bird. My First Cruise. 
ittle Lizzie. ittle Pickles. : 
The Boat Club. The Elichester College The Little Peacemaker. 
Luke Barnicott. Boys. The Delft Jug. 





Cassell’s Picture Story Books. Each containing 60 pages. 6d. each. 


Little Talks. Daisy’s Story Book. Auntie’s Stories. 
Bright Stars. Dot’s Story Book. Birdie’s Story Book. 
Nursery Joys. A Nest of Stories. Little Chimes. 

Pet’s Posy. Good Night Stories. A Sheaf of Tales. 
Tiny Tales. Chats for Small Chatterers. Dewdrop Stories. 


Mlustrated Books for the Little Ones. Containing interesting Stories. All 
Illustrated. 1s. each; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 





Bright Tales and l'unny Bible Pictures for Boys Those Golden Sands. 
Pictures. _ and Girls. Little Mothers and their 
Merry Little Tales. Firelight Stories. Children. 
Little Tales for Little Sunlight and Shade. Our Pretty Pets. 
People. Rub-a-dub Tales. Our Schoolday Hours. 
Little Beople and Their Fine Feathers and Fluffy Creatures Tame. 
Pets. Fur. Creatures Wild. 

Tales Told for Sunday. Scrambles and Scrapes. Up and Down the Garden, 
Sunday Stories for Small Tittle Tattle Tales. Sorte of Adventures. 
Peorle. Dumb Friends. Our Sunday Stories. 

Stories and Pictures for Indoors and Out. Our Holiday Hours. 
Sunday. Some Farm Friends. Wandering Ways. 
Shilling Story Books. All Illustrated, and containing Interesting Stories, 
venteen Cats. The Cuckoo in the Robin’s Aunt Lucia’s Locket. 
erat and the Boys. John’s Mistake. (Nest. The Magic Mirror. 
The Heir of Elmdale. Diamonds in the Sand. The Cost of Revenge. 
The Mystery at Shoncliff Surly Bob. Clever Frank. 
School. 4 aioe ieripatid of Five Little Among ane ont aT 
Last, and Roy's itchers. yman o 
aa ee af The Giaut’s Cradle. Harry Maxwell. 


Tborps and Tangles. Shay and Doll. A Banished Monarch. 


Selections from Cassell de Company's Publications. 





Eighteenpenny Story Books. All Illustrated throughout. 


Wee Willie Winkie. Raggies, Baggies, and the | Tom Morris’s Error. 

Ups and Downs of a Don- Emperor. Worth more than Gold. 
eyv’s Life. Roses from Thorns. “Through Flood—Through 

Three Wee Ulster Lassies. Faith’s Father. e.”” 

Up the Ladder. By Land and Sea. The Girl with the Golden 

Dick’s Hero; & other Stories. | The Young Berringtons. l Locks. 

The Chip Boy. Jeff and Leff. Stories of the Olden Time. 


“Little Folks” Painting Books. With Text, and Outline Illustrations for 
Water-Colour Painting. 1s. each. 
Fruits and Blossoms for “Little Folks” The “Little Folks” Proverb Painting 
to Paint. Book. Cloth only, as. 
The ‘‘Little Folks” Illuminating Boox. 





Library of Wonders. [Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Wonderful Adventures. Wonders of Anima] Instinct. 
Wonderful Escapes. Wonderful Balloon Ascents. 
Wonders of Bodily Strength and Skil. 


The ‘World in Pictures” Series. Illustrated throughout. Cheap Edition. 1s. 6d. each. 


A Ramble Round France. The Eastern Wonderland (Japan). 
All the Russias. Glimpses of South America. 


Chats about Germany. Round Africa. 

Peeps into China. | The Land of Temples (India). 

The Land of Pyramids (Egypt). The Isles of the Pacific. 
Cheap Editions of Popular Volumes for Young People. [llustrated. 2s. 6<, 

each, 
In - mest of Gold 1; or, Uuder | Esther West. Working to Win. 
le Whanga Falls. Three Homes. Perils Afloat aud Brigands 

On Board the Esmeralda; oY.) wo, Queen and King. Ashore. 


Martin Leigh's Log. 
Two-Shilling Story Books, All Illustrated. 


Margaret’s Enemy. Madge and her Friends. Two Fourpenny Bita. 
Stories of the Tower. The Children of the Court. Poor Nelly. 
Mr. Burke's Niececs. Maid Marjory. Tom Heriot. 
May Cunningham’s Trial . The Four Cats of the Tip- Aunt Tabitha’s Waifs. 
The Top of the Ladder: | pertons. In Mischief Again. 

How to Reach it. | Marion’s Two Homes. Through Peril to Fortune 


Little Flotsarn. 
Half-Crown Story Books. 


Little Folks’ Sunday Book. Peggy, and other Tales. 


Pen’s Perplexities. At the South Pole. 
Notable Shipwrecks. ‘Pictures of School Life and Boyhood. 


Cassell’s Pictorial Scrap Book. In Six Sectional Volumes. Paper boards, 


cloth back, 3s. 6d. per Vol. 
Our Scrap Book. The Magpie Scrap Book. 
The Seaside Scrap Book. The Lion Sere ook. 
‘he Little Folks’ Sarap Book. The Elephant Ser 


Books for the Little Ones. Fully Illustrated. 
Rhymes for the Young Folk. By William | Cassell’s Robinson Crusoe. With 100 


ap Book. 


Allingham. Beautifully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. e lhustrations, ot 3s. 6d. 5 gilt edges, s 
ae airy . With Onin : 
The Sunday Scrap Book. With Several  tranoie; Bpads mi cnet 
Hundred Mlustrations. Boards, 38.6d.; cloth, | wry Diary. With Twelve Coloured Plates and 
gilt edges, 5s. “ 366 Wovdcuts. gs. 
The History Scrap Book. With nearly Cassell’s Swiss F'amily Robinson. Jus 
1,000 Engravings. Cloth, 7s. 6d. trated. Cloth, 3s. od.; gilt edges, ss. 





The World's Workers. A Series of New and Original Volumes by Popular 
Authors, With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece. 15. each. 


John Cassell. By G. Holden Pike. Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, Elih ; 
as Haddon Spurgeon. By G. Holden ritt, Joseph Livesey. visas 
1xe. . 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By Rose E. Selfe. Bie Fears ee end Coli: Campbell 
e Earl o sbury. 
Sarah Robinson, Agnes Weston, and Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. 
Meredith. David Livingstone. 


Thomas A. Edison and Samuel F. B, Morse. George Muller and Andrew Reed. 
Mrs. Somerville and Mary Carpenter. Richard Cobden. 
General Gordon. Benjamin Franklin. 
Charles Dickens. Handel. 
Florence Nightingale, Catherine Marsh, Turner the Artist. 
Frances Ridley Havergal, Mrs. Ran- George and Robert Stephenson. 


yard (“L. N. R.”). Sir Titus Salt and George Moore. 
*,° The above Works can also be had Three in One Vol., cloth, gilt eyes, 35. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Luavate Hill, London; 
farts & Melbourne. 


Women to the Treatment of their Ailments. By a Lonc | 
Physician. 
‘¢ The statements are accurate, the opinions sound, and the advice judiciou 
—Medical Times. 


Tenth and Cheap Edition. Price 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


Nursing for the Home and for th 
Hospital, A Handbook of. By CATHERINE J. Woc 
Lady Superintendent of the Hospital for Sick Children, Gre 
Ormond Street. | 


** A book which every mother of a family ought to have, as well as eve 
nurse under training.” — Guardian. 








Price 2s. 6d. ; 
The Nursing of Sick Children, 
Handbook for. By Caruerine J. Woop. 


‘** Miss Wood’s book is succinct, clearly written, and goes straight to the heart 
of each detail in a thoroughly business-like fashion.’ — Health. 








Advice to Women on the Care of their 
Health, before, during, and after Confinement. By FLORENCE 
STACPOOLE, Diplomée of the london Obstetrical Society ; 
Lecturer to the National Health Society. Szxth Thousand. 18. 


Our Sick and How to Take Care of 


Them. By FLORENCE Stacpoote. Third Edition. 1s. 





The Lady’s Dressing-Room. Yranslated 
from the French of Baroness Starre by Lapby COLIN 
CaMPBELL. Second Edition. 38. 6d. 


** A book which every woman ought to have.” — 7he Worla. 


68th Thousand. Stiff covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Etiquette of Good Society. 


‘*A bouk which may fairly be considered a reeognised authority. It covers 
the whole of our lives in all their varying phases, and is as pleasantly written as it 
ib instructive.”— 7he VUucen. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, Lonuon 


